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X  EARCE,  Zachary,  a  learned  and  worthy 
prelate   of  the  Church    of   En^and  in    the 
1 8th  century,  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year 
.1690.     He  was  the  son  of  a  distiller  in  High- 
Holborn,  who,  having  acquired  a  competent 
/ortune,  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  had  pur- 
.  chased  at  Little-Ealing,  in  Middlesex.    Zachary 
received' the  first  part  of  his  education  in  a  pri- 
vate school  at  Great-Ealing ;  whence,  in  the 
year  1704,  he  was  removed  to  Westminster- 
school,   then  under  the  government  of  Dr. 
Busby.     In  this  seminary  he  spent  six  years, 
during  which  he  so  distinguished  himself  by 
his  merit,  that  he  was  elected  one  of  the  KingV 
scholars*  In  1 7 1  o,  when  he  was  in  his  twentieth 
year,  he  was  elected  to  Trinity-college,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.     To  this  long  con- 
tinuance of  his  classical  studies,  the  reason  for 
which  does  not  appear,  he  was,  perhaps,  in- 
debted for  the  philological  reputation  wnichhe 
^terwards  so  deservedly  acquired.    Mr.  Pearce 
prosecuted  his  academic  studies  with  great  di- 
ligence and  success,  and  was  admitted  to  his 
degrees  in  arts  at  the  statuteable  periods.    Du- 
.ring  the  first  years  of  his  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  occasionally  amused  himself  with 
the  lighter  species  of   composition,  and  sent 
specimens  of  his  talcQt  in  this  line,  some  of 
which  discover  humpw  and  gaiety,  and  are  re- 
ferred to  towards  th£^n^.p(  this  article,    to 
the  «  Guardian  andpSpeclator.'*     In  the  year 
1716,  he  pAbUshed>/rom  the  University  press, 
>tB  edition  of  AcjCtCgro  de  Ors^tore,"  in  8vo., 
yK^':jilfgp^  aStemeridations ;   which,   at  the 
/i^ia^bf  z  fmi^i  be  dedicated  to  Lord  Chief 
,  Jlistice  Parker,  and  by  so  doing  laid  the  foundat- 
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tion  of  his  future  fortunes.  For  .soon  after  tibe 
book  hadbeen  presented,  Dr.Bentley,  thie  master 
of  Trinity-college,  being  on  a  visit  to  Idod 
Parker,  His  Lordship  expressed  his  approbation 
of  Mr.  Pearce's  performance,  and  his  hope  thaty 
as  the  editor  was  then  a  candidate  for  a  fellov- 
ship  in  his  college,  the  Doctor  would  secure  his 
election.  This  Dr..Bentl/ey  engag^  to  do,  ufoa 
receiving  a  promise  that,  if  he  mmU  Mr.  Pearce 
a  Fellow,  His  Lordship  virould  t4nm4ke  him  again^ 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  his  povv^er  to  present 
him  to  a  livipg^;  and  Mr.  Pearce  was  elected 
accordingly.  Immediately  aftemrards  he  waited 
on  Lord  Parker,  who  received  him  in  a  very  ob- 
liging manner,  putting  into  his  hands  a  purse 
of  fitty  guineas ;  and  fropn  that  time,  whenever 
he  renewed  his  visits  to  His  Lordship,  he  always 
met  with  a  kind  reception. 

In  the  year  17 17,  Mr.  Pearce  .entered  into 
deacon's  orders ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  ordained  priest.  It  had  always  been  his 
intention  to  devote  himself  to  the  clerical  pro- 
fession; but,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  he 
<«  delayed  to  do  it,  till  hfiL.was  tweniy^-seyen: 
years  of  age  ;  and,  as  {%  tfaou^,  B&d  ta^eit 
time  to  prepare  himself,  and  to  attain  to,  so 
much  knowledge  of  that  sacl^ed  oS^i^i  zsjihqald 
be  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  g6od£uqp6j(^afor 
which  it  is  designed."  In  the  ifrnp^fffiylHd 
Parker  having  been  appointed'Lt5rfl  Chafa*cell6r, 
Mr.  Pearce  was  invited  to  live  with  his  Lord- 
ship, in  the  capacity  of  domestic  chaplain  j 
which  invitation  he  gratefully  accepted,  and  re- 
tained that  post  three  years.  In  1719,  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Stapleford- Abbots, 
m  £98ex  s  to  which  preferment  the  Lord  Chan- 
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cellor  added,  in  the  following  jear,  that  of  the 
rectory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  bfhind  the  Royal 
Exchange,  in  the  city  of  London.  Not  long 
after  this,  Mr.  Pearce  had  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  chaplain  to  His  Majesty.  In  the  year 
1721-22,  he  married  a  lady  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  with  whom  he  lived  more  than 
half  a  century  in  the  highest  state  of  connubial 
felicity,  and  had  several  children,  all  of  whom 
died  young.  About  a  year  after  his  marriage, 
he  was  presented  by  the  Chancellor  to  the 
valuable  vicarage  of  St.  Martin Vin-the- fields, 
"Westminster.  Being  now  incumbent  of  the 
parish  which  was  honoured  with  the  residence 
of  the  Royal  Family,  His  Lordship  suggested 
to  him  the  propriety  of  his  taking  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  ;  and  as  he  was  not  of  suf- 
ficient standing  at  the  University,  application 
was  made  to  Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  granted  him  that  title  by  his  diploma. 
In  1724,  Dr.  Pearce  dedicated  to  his  patron, 
now  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  his  edition  of  «  Lon- 
gtnus  on  the  Sublime,"  with  a  new  Latin 
version,  and  notes;  which,  by  the  masterly 
manner  of  its  execution,  contributed  greatly 
to  'the  increase  of  his  reputation  as  a  scholar 
•and  critic.  To  the  ruin  of  the  Earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield, which  took  place  in*  1725,  it  was  in 
some  measure  owing  that  several  years  elapsed 
from  this  time  before  our  author  received  any 
additional  preferment ;  and  for  his  next  he  was 
indebted  to  the  recommendation  of  Queen 
Caroline,  though  she  was  dead  before  it  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  Among  his  parishioners 
at  St.  Martin's  was  Lord  Sundon,  whose  lady 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Queen.  As  Dr. 
Pearce  stood  high  in  this  lady's  good  graces, 
the  frequent  mention  of  her  good  opinion  of 
him  induced  Her  Majesty  frequently  to  honour 
the  Doctorwith  herconversation  at  her  drawing- 
room,  and  to  recommend  him  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  for  a  deanery,  whenever  such  a  dig- 
nity, worthy  of  his  acceptance,  should  become 
vacant.     This  recommendation  Sir  Robert  re- 

\r{AlileDt^*i]\ttie.«yda»  X^39>  and  Dr.  Pearce  was 

/:aiqftUiltVd  DflA  ofjii^nchester. 

in  the.^ar  17^4/  tfie  Dean  wa-s  elected  pro- 
logifcfir  odF**f&^  ('^er  house  of  convocation  for 
tfa6jpro|Uii(^  (£  .Canterbury ;  and  in  1748,  he 
i)ldtsr.pri^(];^4qf  tte  see  of  Bangor.  From  our 
autKbntieV  ft'StiffltAently  appears,  that  4ie  did 
not  accept  of  the  episcopal  dignity  without 
great  reluctance ;  and  it  was  still  more  in  op- 
position to  his  earnest  wishes  that,  in  the  year 
J  756,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Rochester,  together  with  the  deanery  of  West- 
winster.      For   at  this  period  he  acquainted 


Archbishop  Potter  with  his  intention  of  askiiTg 
the  King's  leave  to  resign  his  high  station  in 
the  Church ;  which  the  Primate  discouraged, 
intimating  his  doubt  whether  His  Majesty  had 
it  in  his  power  to  gfant  such  a  request.  Upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London, 
Lord  Bath  offered  to  use  his  interest  with  the 
King  for  the  translation  of  our  prelate  to  that 
see ;  but  he  desisted  from  making  such  applica-  " 
tion  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Dr.  Pearce, 
who  assured  His  Lordship  tnat  he  had  deter- 
mined never  to  accept  of  the  bishopric  of 
London,  or  of  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
Lord  Bath  made  him  the  same  offer  a  second 
time,  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Osbaldiston  hi 
1763,  stating,  that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  his  application  would  be  successful ;  but 
thejbishop  again  declined  His  Lordship's  friendly 
proposal.  Soon  afterwards,  having  arrived  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  believing  himself 
(o  be  unfit  for  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
stations,  he  informed  Lord  Bath  of  his  intention 
to  resign  both  his  bishopric  and  deanery,  and 
to  live  retired  upon  his  own  private  fortune ; 
at  the  same  time  soliciting  His  Lordship  to  re- 
quest for  him  the  honour  of  a  private  audience 
from  His  Majesty  for  that  purpose.  Accord-  ^ 
ingly,  the  King  nxed  a  day  for 'his  attendance 
in  the  closet,  when  he  entreated  for  permission 
to  resign  both  of  his  dignities ;  assuring  His 
Majesty,  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  a  dislike 
to  any  thing  in  Church  or  State,  but  oy  a' con- 
sciousness that  his  growing  infirmities  rendered 
him  incapable  of  sustaining  the  burthen  of  those 
appointments,  and  by  a  desire  of  spending  more 
time  in  his  devotions  and  studies.  He  was  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking,  he  said,  with  a 
general  officer  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
who,  when  he  desired  a  dismission  from  that 
monarch's  service,  and  the  Emperor  asked  the 
reason  for  his  request,  answered,  •*  Sir,  every 
wise  man  would,  at  the  latter  end  of  life,  wish 
to  have  an  interval  between  the  fatigues  of 
business,  and  eternity  !"  After  taking  some 
time  to  deliberate,  and  receive  the  opinions 
of  his  legal  advisers  on  the  subject.  His  Ma- 
jesty signified  his  consent,  and  the  Bishop 
actually  kissed  hands  on  the  occasion. 

No  sooner  was  Lord  Bath  informed  that  the 
King  had  consented  to  yield  to  our  prelate's 
wishes,  than  he  requested  His  Majesty  to  be- 
stow the  bishopric  and  deanery  on  Dr.  Newton, 
Bishop  of  Bristol.  This  application  alarmed 
the  jealousy  of  the  ministry,  who  thought  that 
no  dignities  in  the  church  should  be  obtained 
but  through  their  hands.  They,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  oppose  the  bishop's  resignation,  as  the 
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shortest  method  of  preventing,  in  this  instance, 
ant  encroachment  on  their  patronage ;  and  they 
informed  His  Majesty,  that  the  design  was  ge- 
nerally disapproved  of  by  the  episcopal  bench. 
Upon  this,  the  King  sent  for  Dr.  Pearce,  and 
told  him,  that  he  must  think  no  more  about  re- 
signing his  bishopric.    Thus  ended  this  remark- 
able transaction,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
cur  worthy  prelate,  who  flattered  himself  with 
the  prospect  of  consecrating  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  devotional  exercises  and  studious 
retirement.     However,  in  the  year  1768,  he 
obtained  the  King's  consent  to  his  resigning  his 
deanery  of  Westminster ;  and  from  that  time 
he  discharged  his  episcopal  functions,  and  pro- 
secuted his  private  studies,  with  all  his  remaining 
vigour,  till  the  year  1773,  when,  by  too  great 
exertion,  he  exhausted  his  strength  beyond  re- 
covery.    Havine  confirmed  seven  hundred  per- 
sons at  Greenwich,  he  found  himself,  on  the 
following  day,  unable  to  speak,  and  never  re- 
gained his  former  readiness  of  utterance.     His 
complaint,  which  was  paralytic,  continued  to 
increase,  till,  after  several  months  of  lingering 
decay,  he  died  at  Little-Ealing,  on  the  29th  of 
June  1774,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.     The 
writer  of  the  account  of  his  life  and  character, 
from  which  the  foregoing  particulars  have  been 
chiefly  taken,  after  duly  commending  his  virtues 
and  piety,  as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian,  observes, 
that  <<  the  diligence  of  his  early  studies  appeared 
by   its  effects."    He  was  first  known  to  the 
public  by  philological  learning,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  with  advanced  age.  <  Cicero 
de  Oratore'  was  published  by  him  when  he  was 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  *  Cicero  de  Officiis'  when 
he  was  Dean  of  Winchester,  ( 1 745,  8vo.)  The 
edition  of  Cicero  undertaken  by  Olivet,  produced 
a  correspondence  between  him  and  Dr.  Pearce, 
in  which  Olivet  expresses  in  terms  of  great  re- 
spect his  esteem  of  his  learning,  and  his  con- 
fidence in  his  criticism.    He  did  not  confine  his 
attention  to  the  learned  languages.  He  was  par- 
ticularly studious  of  Milton's  poetry;  and  when 
Dr.  Bentley  published  his  imaginary  emenda- 
tions of  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  wrote  in  opposition 
to  them  a  full  vindication  of  the  established 
text,  (1733,  8vo.)    In  his  domestic  life  he  was 
quiet  and  placid,  not  difficult  to  be  pleased,  nor 
inclined  to  harass  his  attendants  or  inferiors  by 
peevishness  or  caprice.     In  his  parochial  cure 
he  was  punctually  diligent,  and  very  seldom 
omitted  to  preach.     But  his  sermons  had  not 
all  the  effect  which  he  desired,  for  his  voice 
was  low  and  feeble,  and  could  not  r^ch  the 
whole  of  a.  numerous  congregation*     Those 
whom  it  did  reach,  were  both  pleased  and  edi- 


fied with  the  good  sense  and  sound  doctrine 
which  he  never  failed  to  deliver.     When  !ic 
was  advanced  to  the  honours  of  episcopacy,  he 
did  not  consider  himself  as  placed  in  a  state 
that  allowed  him  any  remission  from  the  labours 
of  his  ministry.     He  was  not  hindered  by  the 
distance  of  Bangor  from  annually  re-sorting  to 
that  diocese,  (one  year  only  excepted,)  and  dis- 
charging his  episcopal  duties  there,  till  1753  s 
after  which,  having  suffered  greatly  from  tnet 
fatigue  of  his  last  journey,  he  was  advised,  by 
his   physician  and  friend,    the   eminent  and 
learned  Dr.  Heberden,    and   prevailed    upon^ 
not  to  attempt  another. — When  be  accepted 
the  bishopric  of  Bangor,  he  established  in  him- 
self a  resolution  of  conferring  Welsh  prefer- 
ments or  benefices  only  on  Welchmen  j  and  to 
this  resolution  he  adhered,  in  defiance  of  in- 
fluence  or  importunity.  He  twice  gave  away  the 
deanery,andbestowedmanybenefices,butalway8 
chose  for  his  patronage  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, whatever  might  be  the  murmurs  of  his  re- 
lations, or  the  disappointment  of  his  chaplains. 
The  bishopric  of  Rochester,  conjoined,  as  has 
been  for  some  time  usual, .  with  tlie  deanery  of 
Westminster,  afforded  him  a  course  of  duty 
more  commodious.     He  divided  his  time  be- 
tween his  public  offices  and  his  solitary  studies. 
He  preached  at  Bromley  or  Ealing,  as  he  was 
at  either  place. 

Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned. 
Bishop  Pearce  published  <<  An  Account  of 
Trinity-college,  Cambridge,"  1720,  8vo.  j 
<<  JLpistolae  duae  ad  celeberrimum  doctissimum- 
que  virum,  F.  V.  Professorem  Amstelodamem- 
sem  scriptae  \  quarum  in  altera  agitur  de  edi- 
tione  Novi  Testament!  a  clarissimo  Bentleio 
susi:epta,  &c."  1721,  8vo.  j  "  A  Letter  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  commitment 
to  the  Tower,"  1722,  8vo.  •,  "  The  Miracles 
of  Jesus  vindicated,  in  4  Parts,"  1727,  and 
1728,  8vo.}  in  answer  to  some  of  the  principal 
parts  of  Mr.  Woolston's  "  Six  Discourses  on 
the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  &c. ;"  two  "  Let- 
ters" in  controversy  with  Dr.  Middleton,  on 
the  subject  of  his  attack  upon  Dr.  Waterland, 
1730  and  i73i>  8vo.  j  "  Two  Letters  to  the 
Rev.  Pr.  Waterland,  upon  the  Eucharist ;" 
Nine  occasional  "  Sermons  j"  "  a  Discourse 
against  Self-murder  ;"  and  a  Concio  ad  Clerum. 
The  humorous  pieces  sent  by  the  author 
to  the  "  Guardian,"  and  "  Spectator,"  are 
No.  .121.  in  the  former  work,  and  No.  572. 
in  vol.  viii.  of  the  latter.  To  the  same 
volume  he  communicated  the  essay  on  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  in  No.  633.     By  his 
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wQly  he  bequeathed  his  libralry  tb  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminst^i  excepting  ^uch  books 
as  they  already  possessed;  which  books^  to- 
gether with  his  manascripts,  he  gave  to  his 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  John  Derby.  To  that  gen* 
tleman  was  bequeathed  the  care  of  publishing 
ihe  author's  great  woirk,  the  result  of  liiany 
years  studious  applications  and  which  reflects 
lasting  honour  upon  his  learning,  critical  talents, 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  sacred  writings*  It  niade  its  appearance 
in  the  year  1777,  ^^^^  the  title  of  **  A  Com- 
mentary, witn  Notes,  on  the  Four  Evangelists, 
^d  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  together  with 
a  new  Translation  of  St.  PauPs  nrft  Epistle 
to  the  Corintluans,  with  a  Paraphrase  and 
Notes,''  &c.,  in  2  vols.  4to.  To  the  Com- 
mentary, &c.  are  added  some  of  the  author's 
earlier  theological  pieces.  Mr.  Derby  has  also 
given  to  the  public,  from  the  author's  manu- 
scripts, **  Sermons  on  several  Subjects,"  1778, 
in  4  vols.  8vo.  Of  these  sermons,  some 
were  intended  by  the  author  himself  for  pub- 
lication ;  particularly  a  series  of  discourses  on 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  some  sermons 
on  popery.  The  whole  selection  contains  a 
fund  of  valuable  and  useful  matter,  on  subjects 
6f  the  highest  importance  to  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  mankind,  conveyed  in  a  per* 
spicuous,  plain,  and  accurate  style  \  a  mode  oS 
composition  which,  perhaps,  best  agrees  with 
the  dignity  of  truth,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel.  Account  tf  the  Life  rf  the  Autbdr^ 
prefixed  to  his  Commentaryy  t^Mher  with  his 
short  Narrative.  Brit*  Biogf  Mofsthh  Review^ 
rol.LXL—U. 

PEARSON,  John,  a  very  learned  prelate  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  17th  century, 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  rector  of  Ci'eake 
and  Snoring,  in  NorfoU^,  at  one  of  which  places 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  i6i2-i3*  When  he 
was  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age  he  was  sent 
to  Eton-school,  where  he  laid  an  excellent 
foundation  of  grammar-learning)  and  in  the 
year  163 1,  or  1632,  he  was  elected  from  that 
Seminaiy  to  King  s-coUege,  in  the  University 
pf  CamDridge,  Here  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.  A,  in  1635  ;  after  which  he  was 
chosen  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  |n  id^Qf  he 
proceeded  M.  A.,  and  not  long  afterwards  re- 
signed his  fellowship,  but  continued  to  reside 
in  college  as  ^  Fellows-commoner,  Having 
entered  into  holy  orders  during  the  same  year. 
Bishop  Davenant  collated  him  to  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Sarum)  and  in  1640,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  LOrd^keeper  Finch, 
who  is  89i4  to  have  presented  him  to  a  li?mg 


in  Suffolk.  When  the  civil  war  commenced 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament,  Mr« 
Pearson  was  made  chaplain  to  George  Lord 
Goring,  and  attended  him  when  he  went  in 
the  King's  service  into  the  west  of  England. 
About  the  year  1643,  ^®  obtained  the  living 
of  St.  Clements,  East-cheap,  in  London :  but 
it  does  not  appear  by  whom  he  was  presented 
to  it.  Here  he  preached  a  series  of  sermons, 
which  he  afterwards  cast  into  a  diffierent  form, 
and  published  under  the  tide  of  **  An  Expo- 
sition on  the  Creed,  &c.,"  1659,  4to.  lliis 
learned  and  well  known  performance  has  justly 
been  pronounced  an  accomplished  work  for 
style  and  method,  and  free  from  those  defects 
which  are  too  generally  found  in  theological 
systems.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted,  with 
improvements,  in  folio,  and  has  been  held  in 
such  estimation,  that  twelve  or  thirteen  im« 
pressions  of  it  have  been  called  for.  Before 
die  appearance  of  this  work,  in  the  year  1657, 
he  and  Mr.  Peter,  afterwards  Bishop  Gunning, 
held  a  dispute  with  two  Papists,  on  the  subject 
of  schism  ;  of  which  a  false  account  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  1658,  which  was  disclaimed 
by  both  the  protestant  disputants,  and  even  by 
one  of  their  popish  <^ponents. 

Soon  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  ^, 
preferments  and  honoiirs  flowed  in  rapidly 
upon  our  author.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
1660,  he  was  collated  by  Juxton,  Bishop  of 
London,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Christopher's, 
in  that  city  I  created  Doctor  of  Pivinity  at 
Cambridge,  by  a  mandamus  from  the  King  \ 
installed  a  Prebend  in  the  cathedral  pf  Ely  \ 
nominated  Archdeacon  of  Surrey ;  and  ap^ 
pointed  Master  of  Jesuswcollege,  in  Cambridge. 
In  the  year  1661,  he  was  one  of  the  assistant 
managers  on  the  nde  of  the  Establishment  at 
the  Savoy-conference  1  on  which  occasion  he 
acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  that  was  re« 
putable  to  his  learning  and  abilities,  as  Mr, 
mxter  did  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge, 
<<  Or.  Pearson,"  says  he,  <<  was  their  true  To» 
gickn  and  disputant,  without  whom,  as  far  as 
I  could  discern,  we  should  have  had  nothing 
from  them  but  Dr,  Gunning's  passionate  in« 
vectives,  mixed  with  some  argumentations.  He 
disputed  accurately,  soberly,  and  calmly,  (being 
but  once  In  any  passion,)  breeding  in  us  a  great 
irespect  for  him,  and  a  persuasion  that,  if  he 
had  been  independent,  he  would  have  been 
for  peace,  and  that  if  it  were  in  his  power,  it 
would  have  gone  well.  He  was  the  strength 
and  honour  of  that  cause  which  we  doubted 
whether  be  heartily  maintained,"  In  Juno 
i<MT|  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret's  Pro* 
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CeMor  of  Divinity  at  Cainbri4ge  ^  and  he  filled 
that  chair  with  distinguished  credit  and  ap- 
plause. Upon  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the 
mastership  of  Trinity-College,  in  i66a,  he  was 
elected  to  that  honourable  station ;  soon  after 
which  he  resigned  his  prebends  of  Ely  and 
Sarum,  as  well  as  his  rectory  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's. Dr.  Pearson  conducted  himself  in  this 
post  with  great  reputation  till  the  year  1672, 
when  he  was  deservedly  advanced  to  the  epis<^ 
copal  rank,  by  being  nominated  successor  to 
the  learned  Dr.  Wilkins,  in  the  see  of  Chester ; 
with  which  he  was  permitted  to  hold  w  com^ 
mendanh  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey,  and  the 
rectory  of  Wigan,  in  Lancashire.  Before  he 
was  raised  above  the  rank  of  '{Mresbyter,  he 
bad  prepared  for  publication  a  learned  work, 
which  made  its  appearance  in  167  a,  entitledj 
<<  Vindicis^  l^istolarum  S.Ignatii— -Accesse- 
runt  Isaaci  Vossii  Epistolae  duae  adversus  David 
Blondellum,"  4to.  This  work  owed  its  origin 
to  the  dispute  then  agitating  concerning  epis- 
copacy, azid  was  intended  to  support  the  argu- 
ments in  its  favour  drawn  from  the  epi^les 
attributed  to  Ignatius,  m  opposition  to  such 
anti-Episcopalians  as  preferred  the  charge  of 
apuriousness  against  those  renoainsof  antiquity. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Pearson  so  far  concedes  to 
his  opponents  as  to  admit,  thai  of  the  three 
Latin  and  twelve  Greek  epistles  published  in 
St  Ignatius's  name,  the  former  are  spurious, 
iind  five  of  the  latter  of  doubtful  autiiority  \ 
but  be  maintains  the  authenticity  and  genuine^' 
Bess  of  the  seven  other  Greek  epistles  which 
jgae  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  (On  this  subject, 
see  our  ^irticle  Icnatips.)  Dr.  Pearson  held 
the  bishopric,  of  Chester  upwards  of  thirteen 
years,  but  was  disqualified  from  all  public 
service  by  his  infirmities  for  some  years  before 
his  death*  That  event  took  place  in  i6i6^ 
when  he  was  in  the  7j[th  year  pf  his  a|[o. 

bishop  Pearson  was  a  man  of  profound  and 
general  learning,  an  exact  chronologist,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  writings  pf  the 
fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Bishop  Buk-^ 
•pet  says  of  him,  that  he  '^  was  in  all  respects 
the  .greatest  divine  of  the  age  ;  a  man  of  great 
learniti|[,  strong  reason,  and  of  a  dear  judg* 
ment,  He  was  a  judicious  and  grjtve  preadier^ 
more  instructive  than  affective  •,  and  a  ifHin  of 
%  spotless  life,  and  pf  an  excellent  ternper. 
His  Book  of  the  Cr^ed  is  among  the  best  tb;^t 
4»ur  Church  has  produced/'  But,  adds  Bumet, 
'(  he  was  not  active  in  his  diooesei  but  top 
remits  and  easy  in  his  episcopal  functipUi  an4 
«m  7^  much  better  divine  than  a  bishop.  He 
«M  a  speaking  instance  of  what  a  gre^^t  man 


can  fall  to :  for  his  memory  went  from  him 
so  entirely,  that  he  became  a  child  some  years 
before  he  died.'*  *  If  we  suppose,  as  is  most 
likely,  that  this  decay  of  ^e  bishop's  faculties 
came  on  gradually,  and  take  into  consideratioi>, 
at  the  same  time,  his  season  of  life  when  pro- 
moted to  the  episcopal  bench,  we  shall  not  be 
at  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  his  remiss* 
ness  in  his  office.     Dr.  Pearson  had  been  ad- 
mitted a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1(567. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  preface  to  <<  Tne  Golden 
Remains  of  the  ever-memorable  Mr*  John  Hales 
of  Eton-college,'*  1660,  8vo.  |   of  "  No  Ne- 
cessity of  Reformation  of  the  public  Doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  &c.,"  of  the  same 
date,  4to. ;  of  a  single  *<  Sermon,"  preached 
before  the  King,  and  published  by  His  Ma- 
jesty's command,  1^571,  4to. }  of  the  learned 
preface,  Prefatio  Par^mticaf  to  J.  Field's  edi- 
tion of  "  The  Septuagint,"  1665,  lamo.  (  and 
of  <<  Annales  Cyprianici^  sive  tredecim  anno- 
rum,    quibus   S.  Cyprianus   inter  <  Christianqs 
versatus  est,  Histpria  Chronologica,"  printed 
with  Bishop  Fell's  beautiful   edition   of   the 
works  of  that  father,   1682,  folio.     He  was 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  <<  Critici  Sacri," 
or,  collection  of  critics  and  commentators  upon 
the  Bible,  in  9  vols,  folio ;  and  frcxn  his  ma- 
nuscript^  were  published,  after  his  death,  <<  V, 
CI.  Joannis  Pearsonii,  S.  T.  P.  Cestriensis  nuper 
Episcopi,  opera  Posthuma  Chronologica,  &c. 
Singula  .pnelo  tradidit ;  edenda  curavit  et  Dis- 
sertatioms  novxs  Additionibus  auxit  H.  Dod* 
wellus,    &c.,"    1688,   4to.      Biog.  Brit,  Gen. 
Diet*  Reliqui^  Baxteriana^  /•3^4-      Burnefs 
9%vn  Time  J  VoL  IL  p*  694.-^  M. 

PECHIilN,  Jquu  Nicholas,  an  eminent 
physician,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1646.  He 
took  the  degree  of  H»  D.  in  the  University  of 
that  city,  in  1 667,  and  afterwards  travelled 
into  Italy  for  further  improvement.  He  was 
placed  in  the  medical  chair  at  £ael,  in  Holstein, 
m  1673,  *"*^  rendered  himself  celebrated  by 
many  ingenious  and  learned  publications.  He 
was  received  into  the  Academy  Naturse  Curio* 
sorum  in  1678,  and  into  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  in  16^1*  The  Duke  of  Holstein 
Gottorp  appointed  him  to  the  post  pf  his  first 
physician  in  1680,  and  afterwards  to  those  of 
,bis  librarian  and  counsellor.  In  1704,  he  ac« 
companied  the  hereditary^prince  of  Holstein  to 
Stockholm  as  his  preceptor.  He  died  in  that 
capital  in  1706^  and  left  a  family,  which  rose 
to  high  distinction  in  Sweden,  The  first 
work  attributed  to  Fechlin,  was  an  attack  oh 
the  systems  of  Sylvius  de  la  Boe  and  Graaf, 
entitled^    ^*   Metamorphosis    iEsculapii     & 
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ApoIIinis  Pancreatici,"  undef  the  name  of 
Janus  Leonicenus.  His  other  works  are 
«  De  Apoplexia,*'  1667  ;  "  De  Purgantium 
Medicamentorum  facultatibus/*  16^2  \  **  De 
Vulneribus  Sclopetarum,"  1674;  De  Fabrica 
&  Usu  Cordis,"  1676;  "  De  Aeris  and 
Alimenti  defectu,"  1676 :  this  contains  some 
relations  partaking  of  the  marvellous,  respect- 
ing the  retention  of  life  under  water,  which 
he  attributes  to  the  nitrous  quality  of  the  air 
«nd  water:  «  De  Habitu  &  Colore  jEthi- 
opum,"  1677 :  he  attributes  the  colour  of 
negroes  to  the  bile  tinging  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  not  to  the  solar  heat.  "  Theophilus 
Bibaculus  sive  de  potu  Theae,*'  1684,  ^  pane- 
gyric on  tea,  in  a  poetical  and  exaggerated 
style ;  "  Observationum  Physico-medicarum, 
lib.  iii/'  1 69 1,  4to. :  this  is  the  author^s 
principal  work,  the  result  of  much  practice  and 
observation,  tt  contains  many  curious  and 
valuable  remarks,  related  in  a  perspicuous  and 
elegant  style,  but  exhibits  some  marks  of  cre- 
dulity, rle  also  has  some  papers  in  the 
"  Ephem.  Naturae  Curiosortim.**  Halleri 
Bibl,  Med.  £5*  Anaiom.     Eloy  Diet,  —  A. 

PECK^  Francis,  an  industrious  antiquary, 
was  bom  in  1692  at  Stamford.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
became  curate  of  King's  Clifton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  afterwards  obtained  the  rectory 
of  Godeby,  in  Leicestershire,  which  was  his 
sole  preferment.  Having  in  1721  published 
pr6posals  for  printing  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  his  native  town,  his  work  appeared  in 
1727,  under  the  title  of  "  Academia  tertia 
Anglicana,  Or  the  Antiquarian  Annals  of  Stam- 
ford in  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Northampton- 
shires,"  folio.  His  enquiries  relative  to  this 
object  led  him  to  extend  his  researches ;  and 
in  1729  he  printed  a  sheet  of  "  Queries  con- 
cerning the  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland,"  which  were  re- 
printed in  1 740  5  but  though  he  made  a  great 
progress  in  collecting  materials  for  a  work  on 
those  subjects,  it  never  made  its  appearance. 
In  1732  he  published  the  first  volume  of  the 
work  by  which  he  is  most  known,  entitled, 
«  Desiderata  Curiosa,  or  a  Collection  of  divers 
scarce  and  curious  Pieces,  relating  chiefly  to 
Matters  of  English  History ;  consisting  of 
choice  Tracts,  Memoirs,  Letters,  Wills,  Epi- 
taphs, &c."  A  second  volume  followed  in 
1735  ;  and  the  whole  was  reprinted  in  one 
4to.  volume  in  1779,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Evans. 
This  collection  has  been  much  quoted  by  later 
biographers  and  antiquaries.     In  1735  he  dis- 
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played  his  industry  in  <«  A  complete  Catalogue 
of  all  the  Discourses  written  both  for  and  against 
Popery  in  the  Time  of  King  James  the  Second  ;*• 

and  in  1739  he  edited  *«  Nineteen  Letters  of 
the  truly  reverend  and  learned  Henry  Ham- 
mond, D.  D."  Two  volumes  in  4to.  came 
from  his  fertile  pen  in  1740;  one  entitled 
«  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Oliver 
^  Cromwell,  as  delivered  in  three  Panegyrics  of 
him  written  in  Latin ;  with  a  Collection  of 
divers,  curious  historical  Pieces,  relating  to 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  a  great  Number  of  other 
remarkable  Persons :"  the  other,  "  New  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Poetical  Works  of 
Mr.  John  Milton,"  with  a  great  variety  of 
critical  illustrations  and  other  additions.  This 
was  the  last  of  his  publications.  His  life  and 
labours  terminated  together  in  1743-  He  left 
behind  him  a  great  number  of  materials  for 
nine  different  works  which  he  had  in  contem- 
plation. Of  his  MSS.  the  greater  part  came 
into  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Cave,  of 
which  the  most  valuable  were  five  vols,  in 
4to.  fairly  written  out  for  the  press,  under  the 
title  of  <^MonasticOn  Anglicanum,  Supple- 
mentis  novis  adauctum,"  and  particularly  re- 
lating to  the  Praemonstratensian  order  in 
England.  These  were  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  in  1779,  by  the  last  Sir  Thomas  Cave. 
Nichols*!  Anecd,  of  JBowyer,  Ne^v  Biogr.  Diet, 
—  A. 

'  PECQUET,  John,  a  distinguished  anato- 
mist, was  a  native  of  Dieppe.  He  studied 
physic  at  Montpellier,  at  which  place,  in  1647, 
he  made  accidentally  the  discovery  of  the  r^ 
ceptacle  of  the  chyle  and  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  has  rendered  him  famous.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  Montpellier,  and  afterwards 
came  to  Paris,  where  he  employed  himself  in 
anatomical  researches,  with  Mentel  and  other 
able  men.  It  was  in  1651  that  he  first  made 
known  his  discovery,  which  may  rank  among 
the  most  brilliant  accessions  to  science  of  that 
age.  It  was  published  in  a  work  entitled, 
"  Experimenta  nova  Anatomica,  quibus  in- 
cognitiim  Chyli  Receptaculum,  &  ab  eo  per 
thoracem  irr  ramos  usque  subclavios  Vasa 
Lactea  deteguntur."  Although  Eustachius 
had  given  some  hints  of  the  existence  of  a 
thoracic  duct,  yet  Pecquet  deserves  the  credit 
of  having  <:learly  traced  the  whole  course  of 
the  lacteal  system  to  its  termination  in  the 
subclavian  veins.  For  want,  indeed,  of  suf- 
ficiently numerous  experiments,  he  described 
a  peculiar  and  unusual  structure,  in  which  the 
duct  dividing  sent  a  branch  to  each  subclavian, 
instead  of  the  left  alone.     There  was  sub- 
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j6med  a  valuable  <'  Dissertatio  de  Circulatione 
sanguinis  et  Chyli  Motu  'f*  in  which  he  de- 
monstrated the  cour&e  of  the  venous  blood 
even  in  the  vena  portarum  and  the  pulmonary 
veins>  and  made  some  other  important  ob- 
servations on  the  motion  of  the  blood  and 
chyle.  His  work  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in 
1654,  with  the  addition  of  a  *^  Dissertatio 
nova  deThoracicis  Lacteis/'  in  which  he  refuted 
the  theoretical  objections  of  Riolan  by  new 
and  decisive  experiments.  Pecquet  also 
wjrote  some  papers  on  anatomical  subjects,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  (of 
which  society  he  was  s^dmitted  a  member  in 
1666,)  and  in  the  Journal  des  Savans.  He 
was  physician  to  the  famous  financier  Fouquet, 
who  used  to  confer  with  him  in  his  leisure 
hours  on  scientific  topics.  A  theory  which 
tliis  ingenious  physiologist  had  unfortunately 
adopted  concerning  the  alimentary  nature  of 
vinous  spiriti  made,  him  not  only  advise  the 
liberal  use  of  brandy  to  others,  but  indulge  in 
it  so  freely  himself,  that  it  shortened  his  days, 
and  he  died  under  the  age  of  50,  in  1674. 
Halleri  BibL  Anatotn.  EJoy,  Diet.  Hut.  Med. 
— A. 

PEDRUSI,  or  PEDRUZZI,  Paul,  a 
learned  antiquary,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Mantua  in  1646.  He  entered  among  the 
Jesuits,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  know- 
ledge of  history  and  antiquities.  He  was 
chosen  by  Rannucio  Duke  of  Parma,  to  arrange 
.his  rich  and  curious  cabinet  of  medals,  and 
give  explanations  of  them.  In  1694  he  began 
to  publish  an  account  of  this  collection,  under 
the  title  of  "  I  Cesari  in  pro  raccolti  nel  Far- 
nese  Museo  e  publicati  colle  loro  congrue 
interpretazioni,"  Parmay  fol. ;  and  he  continued 
his  labours  till  his  death  in  1721.  At  that 
time  seven  volumes  had  been  published :  the 
eighth  was  edited  by  Peter  Piovene,  a  brother 
Jesuit.  The  whole  forms  ten  tomes,  and 
bears  the  name  of  the  "  Museo  Farnese." 
JHortrL      TiraboschL     Saxii  Onomast. — ^A. 

PEIRCE,  James,  a  learned  English  protestant 
dissenting  divine  in  the  17th  and  early  part  of 
the  1 8th  century,  was  the  son  of  reputable 
parents,  in  good  circumstances,  and  born  at 
London  in  the  year  1673.  Having  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  both  his  father  and  mother 
while  yet  a  child,  he  was  taken  under  the  care 
of  his  guardian,  Mr.  Matthew  Mead,  a  cele- 
brated minister  at  Stepney,  in  whose  house  he 
was  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning 
by  a  private  tutor.  Afterwards  he  was  placed 
in  different  grammar-schoolsj  till  he  was  pre- 


pared for  entering  upon  a  course  of  academical 
studies,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  in  Holland.  Here  he  constantly  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Witsitts,  Leydecker^, 
Graevius,  Leusden,  and  other  eminent  pro- 
fessors, and  cultivated  a  friendship  with  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  fellow-students, 
particularly  with  Adrian  Reland^  who  continued 
to  be  his  correspondent  after  he  attained  to  con* 
siderable  celebrity  as  a  professor.  From  Utrecht 
Mr.  Peirce  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  Gronovius,  Span- 
heint,  and  other  professors  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter in  the  republic  of  letters.  Having  spent 
between  five  and  six  years  in  these  seminariesy 
he  returned  to  England,  and  lived  for  somt 
time  with  his  relations  at  London ;  and  then 
took  private  apartments  at  Oxford,  where  he 
procured  access  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  After 
this,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  he  preached 
a  Sunday-evening  lecture  at  Mile's  Lane,  in 
Londcki,  and  occasionally  in  other  places, 
without  interesting  himself  with  the  disputes 
then  existing  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents.  With  the  ministers  of  the 
former  denomination  he  became  well  ac- 
quainted, and  at  their  earnest  solicitations 
settled  at  Cambridge,  where  he  acquired  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  many  members  of  the 
University.  From  Cambridge  he  removed  to 
Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  appeared  to 
advantage,  in  the  year  1707,  in  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Wells,  a  clergyman  of  Leicestershire. 
That  gentleman,  out  of  his  zeal  for  the  in- 
terests of  the.  Church  of  England,  had  pub- 
lished, and  circulated  with  great  activity,  <^  A 
Letter  to  Mr.  Peter  Dowley,"  a  dissenting 
minister,  by  which  he  laid  himself  open  to 
animadversion,  in  consequence  of  the  account 
which  he  gave  in  it  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Dissenters.  This  Mr.  Peirce  un- 
dertook  to  controvert,  and  published  in  suc- 
cession eight  "  Letters"  to  the  author,  in  which 
he  convicted  him,  not  only  of  various  mistakes, 
but  of  unjust  and  calumnious  misrepresenta- 
tions. After  the  termination  of  this  contro- 
versy, Mr.  Peirce  published,  at  different  pe- 
riods, various  able  polemical  tracts,  relating  to 
the  rites  imposed  under  the  Establishment,  the 
validity  of  the  dissenting  ministry  and  presby- 
terian  ordination,  and  the  imputed  sin  of  schism, 
for  the  titles  of  which  we  must  refer  to  our 
authorities. 

Mr.  Peirce's  next  publication  was  a  work  of 
much  greater  importance,  and  was  called  for 
by  tlie  appearance  pf  "  A  Defence  of  the  Pocf 
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trine  and  Disciptine  of  the  Chwch  of  England," 
Hrritten  m  the  Latin  tongue,  and  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  foreign  divines^  by  Dr.  Nichols, 
Latin  secretary  to  the  aocietr  for  the  propaga- 
tio>n  df  the  gospel.  In  this  work  the  author 
had  given  such  a  view  of  the  controversy  be^ 
tween  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  as  was 
intended  to  expose  the  latter  to  the  censure  and 
condemnation  of  their  foreign  brethren )  on 
which  account  Mr.  Peirce  was  earnestly  soli- 
cited to  undertake  their  vindication  in  the  same 
fainguage,  for  the  purpose  df  coutiteracting  the 
effects  of  Dr.  Nichols's  performance.  To  such 
iin  undertaking  our  author  was  Tery  diverse,  ap- 
prehending that  long  disuse  had  unfitted  him 
for  writing  in  that  learned  dialect^  with  the 
accuracy  and  elegance  which  became  both  the 
cause  which  he  was  to  defend,  and  the  reputa- 
tion and  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
was  to  address  himself.  His  objections,  how- 
ever, being  over-ruled,  he  at  length  gratified 
the  desire  of  his  friends,  by  publishing  a  well 
written  volume,  Entitled,  "  Vindicise  Fratrum 
Dissentientium,  &c.''  1710,  8vo.,  in  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  his  brethren  at 
home,  and  the  learned  upon  the  continent,  he 
gave  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  his  an- 
tagonist. To  this  performance  Dr.  Nichols  de- 
termined not  to  make  any  reply.  Mr.  Peirce, 
therefore,  considered  this  controversy  to  be  at  an 
end,  and,  satisfied  that  the  foreign  divines  were 
now  in  possession  of  the  arguments  on  bodi 
sides  of  the  question,  resisted  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  who  were  very  urgent  with  him 
to  translate  his  work  into  English.  What  their 
persuasions  could  not  effect,  was  afterwards 
produced  by  the  proceeding  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Dr.  Nichols,  published  an  English  version 
of  his  treatise  ;  recommending  it  in  the  preface 
to  the  Dissenters,  as  well  adapted  to  produce 
conviction  on  their  minds,  without  the  least 
intimation  that  any  answer  to  it  had  ever  been 
given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Peirce,  finding  that 
this  performance  was  much  recommended  to 
English  readers,  was  at  length  induced  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  his  friends ;  and  in  the  year 
17 1 7,  published  •*  A  Vindication  of  the  Dis- 
senters :  in  Answer  to  Dr.  William  Nichols'^s 
Defence  of  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  in  three  Parts  ;  written 
first  in  Latin,  and  now  translated  into  English, 
with  large  Additions,"  8vo«  The  first  part  con- 
tains the  history  of  nonconformity;  the  se- 
cond treats  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
of  England ;  and  the  third  contains  all  the 


heads  relating  to  discipline  and  worship :  so 
^t  this  performance  presents  die  reader  with 
a  view  of  almost  the  whole  controversy  betvreen 
the  Established  Church  and  the  Dissenters. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Peirce  had  removed 
£romNew4)ury  to  Exeter,  whence  an  unanimous 
invitation  had  been  sent  to  him,  by  the  three 
iinited  congregations  of  Dissenters  in  that  city, 
to  succeed  one  of  their  ministers  deceased  ^ 
and  as  the  surviving  ministers  joined  the 
'people  in  the  invitation,  and  the  whole  assem- 
bly of  united  ministers  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  seconded  their  choice,  he  was 
induced  to  accept  it.  In  this  situation  he 
^ave  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  pastoral  office,  till  there  arose  a 
controversy  concerning  the  explication  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trimtjy  which  was  productite 
of  the  most  disagreeable  and  disgraceful  con- 
sequences. But  before  we  proceed  to  relate 
them,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  when  the 
controrersy  relating  to  the  corporation  and  test 
acts  vras  agitating,  in  1718,  our  author  took 
a  part  in  it,  in  <<  Letters''  to  a  friend,  and  to 
Dr.  Snape  upon  the  subject,  and  in  defences 
of  the  last-mentioned  piece  against  the  animad- 
versions of  Dr.  Sherlock.  With  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Mr.  Peirce  had  been 
educated  in  die  commonly^^received  notion, 
and  habituated,  from  his  youth,  to  the  use  of 
unscriptural  forms  of  expression,  for  which  he . 
long  retained  a  great  veneration.  However, 
having  this  principle  as  eariy  and  as  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind,  **  That  the  Scriptures 
are  the  only  rule  of  our  faith,"  he  always  paid 
the  highest  regard  to  the  sacred  writings. 
Hence,  from  his  first  entrance  on  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  he  generally  took  care  to  use 
their  language  in  his  sermons,  when  he  intro- 
duced any  doctrinal  topic ;  and  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  he  grew  more  careful  in  his  adherence 
to  this  practice.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
lit  looked  upon  as  a  mystery^  which  it  would  be 
to  little  purpose  to  enquire  into  ;  afid,  despair- 
ing of  satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  difficulties 
which  offered  themselves  to  him  on  the  subject, 
he  became  more  and  more  averse  from  think- 
ing or  speaking  of  it.  But  his  attention  was 
unavoidably  drawn  to  it  by  the  clamour  which 
was  raised  concerning  his  friend  Mr.  Whiston, 
for  whom  he  had  a  high  esteem,  as  a  learned 
and  pious  man  )  and  it  gave  him  no  little  pain 
to  understand,  that  Mr.  Whiston  had  declared 
against  the  doctrine  generally  reputed  orthodox. 
Suspecting  that  such  a  change  in  his  creed  must 
have  been  produced  by  other  writings  than  the 
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mctti  Scriptures,  he  took  the  liberty  of  sending 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  expostulated  with  him 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  produced  some  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine 
;^inst  theUnitarians.  In  his  answer, Mr.  Whis- 
ton  waved  entering  into  the  question,and  referred 
Mr.Petrce  to  some  papers  relating  to  it  which  he 
was  preparingforthepress.  After  soroetime,these 
papers  were  published,  in  five  vols. ;  and  upon 
a  diligent  perusal  of  tbem,  together  with  Dr. 
Clarke's  <'  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,*' 
Mr.  Peirce  was  convinced  tliat  he  must  part 
with  some  beloved  opinions,  or  else  renounce 
the  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

•*  The  reader,"  observes  Mr.  Peirce,  **  will 
easily  imagine  that  this  must  have  been  a  terrible 
•hock  to  me,  and  that  I  must  have  had  a  great 
concern  upon  my  mind,  when  I  found  myself 
at  a  loss  about  a  doctrine  of  which  I  had  been 
all  along  fond,  to  a  great  degree  of  uncharita* 
bleness.     However,  this  caused  me  to  read  the 
Bible  with  more  care,  and  make  it  more  my 
prayer  to  God,  that  I  might  be  led  into  the 
truth."    It  was  not  long  before  he  was  fully 
satisfied  that  the  common  opinion  could  not 
reasonably  be  esteemed  a  fundamental  article 
of  the  Christian  faith.     This  was  the  state  of 
his   mind  when  he  settled  at  Exeter ;   from 
which  time  he  avoided   making   use  of  the 
common  doxology,  as  well  as  introducing  any 
nice   points   of   speculation  into   the   pulpit. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  was  always  careful  to  speak 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  Scripture  doctrines 
in  the  words  of  Scripture,  he  gave  no  offence, 
and  his  ministerial  labours  were  well  received, 
till  the  bigotry  of  a  weak  orthodox  minister, 
and  the  imprudent^zeal  of  one  of  his  colleagues, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  contest,  which  will  re- 
flect eternal  disgrace  on  the  memory  of  the 
patty  which  was  formed  against  him.     Having 
taken  a  journey  to  London  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  17 17,  his  place  was  one  day  supplied  by 
the  orthodox  minister  above  referred  to,  who 
took  the  opportunity  to  preach  a  very  furious 
sermon,  in  which  he  charged  some  of  the  Dis- 
senters at  Exeter  with  <*  damnable  heresies, 
denying  the  Lord  that  bought   them ;"    and 
thus  sounded  the  alarm  from  the  pulpit  upon 
points  which  he  afterwards  confessed  that  he 
had  not  studied.    When  Mr.  Peirce,  therefore, 
returned  from  London,  he  found  the  people  of 
the  united  congregations  all  in  a  flame,  and  was 
applied  to  by  three  of  the  principal  people  of 
that  in  which  he  chiefly  officiated,  who  desired 
him  to  preach  upon  the  subject  of  the  satis- 
faction of  Christ,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
contention.    This  he  determined  to  do,  and 
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accordingly  delivered  a  sermon,  in  which  he 
treated  concerning  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  by  speaking  what  he  ap- 
prehended to  be  truth  in  such  a  manner  as 
was  the  least  likely  to  give  offence  to  any  of  his 
hearers.  For  some  time  this  discourse  seemed 
to  have  the  intended  effect;  and  Mr.  Peirce 
went  on  in  his  former  method  of  plain  prac- 
tical preaching,  flattering  himself  that  no  fur- - 
ther  disturbance  would  arise. 

But  the  suspicious  temper  and  celisorlous 
zeal  of  our  author's  orthodox  colleague  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  at  rest.     This  man  took 
delight  in  circulating  every  idle  tale,  and  in- 
vidious cavil,  that  might  raise  against  him  the 
suspicion  of  heresy ;  and  the  tendency  of  his 
preaching,    likewise,    was   inflammatory.     At 
length,  a  resolution  was  taken  by  him  and  his 
friends  for  bringing  the  affair  before  the  assem- 
bly of  the  united  ministers  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  under  the  pretence  of  making  it  ap- 
pear to  Uie  world,  that  the  Exeter  ministers, 
and  others  in  that  neighbourhood,  were  not 
Arians,   as  was  currently  reported      Against 
this  method  of  proceeding  Mr.  Peirce  earnestly 
protested  :  instead  of  which  he  proposed,  that 
those  ministers  who  paid  any  regard  to  such 
reports,  should  take  such  opportunities  as  they 
might  think  proper,   to  vindicate  themselves 
from  the  suspicion ;   obssrving,   at  the  same 
time,  that  the  bringing  of  such  an  aflFair  into 
the  assembly  would  certainly  tend  to  create  a 
division   amongst  them,   and   by  that   means 
contribute  to  spread  more  widely  the  reports 
which  they  wished. to  suppress.     His  orthodox 
brethren,  however,  would  not  listen  to  his  re- 
monstrances, but  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  the  assembly,  in  September  1718. 
The  avowed  object  of  the  meeting,  with  re- 
spect to  the  point  in  question,  was,  to  obtain 
a  declaration  against  the  errors  of  those  who 
denied   the   divinity  of  our  Saviour,   and  to 
clear  the   members  from   the  imputation  of 
heresy.     Many  of  the  ministers  present  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  neither  necessary  nor 
expedient  that  any  such  declaration  should  be 
made  in  the  assembly,   and  desired  that  the 
expediency  of  it  should  be  calmly  and  fairly 
discussed,  as  they  had  several  reasons  to  oflFer 
against  it.  But,  with  all  their  importunity,  they 
could  not  obtain  leave  to  oflFer  their  reasons : 
their  voices  were  drowned  in  the  clamour  of 
the  majority :  s<?me  of  them  were  very  rudely 
interrupted,    and    others    illiberally    reflected 
upon,  and  menaced.     Finding  themselves  thus 
treated,  they  remonstrated  against  such  violent, 
arbitrary,  and  irregular  proceedings,  as  well  as 
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Against  the  intrigues  which  had  been  made  use  of 
to  procure  a  majority  against  them.  At  length, 
after  much  warm  altercation,  the  members  of 
the  assembly  proceeded  to. make  their  declara- 
tions, each  for  himself ;  a  few  only  excepted, 
who,  disclaiming  the  authority  of  any  man,  or 
body  of  men,  to  demand  their  opinion,  nobly 
refused  to  make  any  declaration.  The  con- 
duct of  the  latter,  in  firmly  withstanding  an 
inquisitorial  encroachment  on  their  Christian 
liberty,  was  afterwards  highly  applauded  by 
Mr.  Pierce,  who  regretted  that  he  had  not 
joined  himself  to  their  honourable  band }  but 
at  the  time,  he  had  no  scruples  about  the 
lawfulness  of  making  such  a  declaration,  and 
followed  the  example  of  his  colleagues,  that 
he  might  avoid  the  clamour  which  the  act- 
ing a  different  part  from  them  might  have 
occasioned. 

While  the  assembly  was  sitting,  no  objec- 
tion was  made  to  any  of  the  declarations  which 
had  been  delivered;  but  afterwards  Mr.Peirce's 
was  accused  of  falling  short  of  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy.     Upon  this,   the  gentlemen  who 
managed  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  united  con- 
gregations, presumed  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Peirce, 
and  two  of  his  colleagues,  and  to  require  from 
them  a  declaration  of  their  faith  in  prescribed 
terms,   leaving   them    three  forms   for   their 
choiee.     To  this  requisition,  with  a  becoming 
spirit,  they  positively  refused  to  submit ;  when 
the  managers  made  application  for  advice  to 
the   dissenting   ministers  of  London.      It   is 
little  to  the  credit  of  these   ministers,   that, 
without  any  communication  with  Mr.  Peirce 
and  his  colleagues,  and  upon  receiving  infor- 
mation from  one  side  only,  diey  should  have 
takeji  upon  them  to  send  advice  to  the  mana- 
gers, for  their  government  in  this  business, 
accompanied  witn  their  signatures  to  the  first 
article  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  they 
held  out  as  the  test  of  orthodoxy.     In  conse- 
quence of  dneir  advice,  the  managers  called  in 
seven  ministers   from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Exeter,  to  settle  the  affair  ;  but  they  were  all 
party-men,  who  acted  with  such  partiality  and 
injustice,  that  they  would  not  admit  Mr.  Peirce 
and  his  colleagues  to  a  hearing,  before  they 
had  come  to  a  final  determination  respecting 
their  mediod  of  proceeding..    When  this  was 
done,  Mr.  Peirce  and  his  three  colleagues  were 
convened  before  the  managers,  and,  after  a 
paper  which  the  ministers  had  drawn  up  and 
subscribed  was  first  read  to  them,  they  were 
asked  this  question,  *«  Whether  they  owned 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  one  God  with  the 
Father  i"  Having  desired  that  tune  might  be 
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allowed  for  giving  their  answers,  Mr.  Peirce 
was  told  that  they  must  give  them  immediately, 
and  every  plea  by  which  he  supported  the  re- 
quest was  rejected.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Peirce's 
orthodox  colleague,  who  had  such  a  share  as 
we  have  seen  in  kindling  the  flame,  gave  his 
unqualified  assent  to  the  question,  and  another 
of  the  number  offered  them  an  explication,  in 
the  words  of  Bishop  Pearson,  which  they 
would  not  accept;  but  Mr.  Hallet,  who  had 
been  settled  amongst  them  more  than  thirty 
years,  united  with  Mr.  Peirce  in  refusing  to 
subscribe  the  test  which  had  been  drawn  up 
for  them.  *<  I  told  them,"  says  Mr.  Peirce, 
that  •*  I  had  over  and  over  declared,  I  would 
subscribe  no  religious  tests  at  all  that  were 
not  expressed  in  Scripture-words  :  that  if  they 
made  it  a  religious  test,  that  three  and  two  make 
five^  I  would  refuse  to  subscribe  it.  And  I 
gave  tills  reason  for  my  stiffness,  that  I  verily 
believed,  that  the  worst  mischief  had  been  done 
to  the  church  of  God  by  imposing  unscriptural 
creeds  or  tests  upon  men  ;  and  that  now  God 
had  stirred  up  a  noble  spirit  in  men,  in  whom 
we  little  expected  it,  to  plead  against  imposi- 
tions ;  and  therefore  I  could  not  in  conscience 
tamely  give  up  the  liberty  they  were  so  bravely 
defending." 

On  the  day  after  this  conference,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  meeting-house  where  Mr.  Hallet 
and  Mr.  Peirce  used  to  preach,  took  possession 
of  the  keys,  allowing  them,  however,  the  use 
of  a  smaller  house  for  the  Ensuing  Sunday : 
but,  in  the  following  week,  at  a  meeting  of  tne 
proprietors  of  the  other  houses,  it  was  deter- 
mined, without  consulting  the  people  of  the 
respective  congregations,  that  our  two  perse- 
cuted divines  should  not  have  the  use  of  either 
of  the  buildings  for  public  worship.  The 
scandalous  injustice  of  this^proceeding  cannot 
be  condemned  with  too  much  severity. 
Mr.  Peirce  did  not  contest  the  right  of  the 
people  to  choose  or  to  eject  their  own  mi« 
nisters ;  and,  had  the  exclusion  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Hallet  from  the  pulpits  been  their  act,  he 
would  have  acquiesced  in  their  determination; 
but,  as  the  meeting-house  in  which  he  had 
officiated  had  been  erected  at  the  cq^mon  ex- 
pence,  and  the  proprietors  were  so  constituted 
for  this  sole  reason,  that  the  law  requires  such 
property  to  be  vested  in  some  particular  per- 
sons, Mr.  Peirce  maintained  that  the  rights  of 
the  people  were  openly  invaded,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  he  and  his  colleague  were  arbitra- 
rily and  iniquitously  dispossessed  of  what  they 
were  as  justly  entitled  to,  as  they  were  to  their 
own  houses.     In  these  circumstances,  it  was 
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tflth  much  difficulty  that  our  ejected  ministers 
could  procure  a  place  for  the  t  mporary  exer- 
cise of  their  functions,  till  the  friends  who  ad- 
hered to  them  were  able  to  build  a  commodious 
house  for  that  purpose.     But  their  persecutors 
were  not  contented  with  the  injuries  which 
they  had  already  made  them  suffer.    No  means 
were  left  unattempted  to  excite  the  popular 
rage  ag^^inst  them :  and  even  the  pulpit  itself 
was  prostituted  to  this  base  purpose.     Such 
rile   slanders   were   propagated   every  where 
concerning  them,  and  particularly  concerning 
Mr.  Petrce,  that  he  and  his  friends  were  often 
openly  insulted  as  they  passed  along  the  streets. 
Being  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  Arians^xh&y 
Were  held  out  as  objects  of  public  odium  and 
execration,  and  sucn  as  adhered  to  them  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  trade.    Under 
such  an  outrageous   persecution,   Mr.Peirce 
found  it  necessary,  for  the  vindication  of  his 
own  character,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  lay  a 
true  state  of  the  afiair  before  the  public  ;  and, 
accordingly,  published  <<  The  Case  of  the  Minis- 
ters ejected  at  Exon,"  17 19,  8vo.     This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  controversial  tracts,  by 
our  author  and  diflFerent  opponents,  the  titles 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  our  authorities  ;  till 
at  length,  Mr.  Peirce  published  a  larger  treatise 
upon  the   subject,   in  the  year  1720.     This 
i^ork  was  entitled,  "  The  Western  Inquisition: 
or,  a  Relation  of  the  Controversy  which  has  been 
lately  among  the  Dissenters  in   the  West  of 
England,-'  8vo.  and  contains  ^  full  account  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  issue  of  the  scaiMalous 
persecution  with  which  our  author  was  har- 
rassed.     No  sooner  did  this  piece   make  its 
appearance,  than  notice  was  given,  by  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  public  papers,  that^a  confuta- 
tion of  it  would  soon   be  published.     The 
promised   performance    came    out    in    1721, 
under  the  title  of  "  An  Answer  to  Mr.Peirce's 
Western  Inquisition,  &c."8vo.,  without  a  name, 
and  with  little  credit  to  the  argumentative 
talents,  the  candour,  or  the  good  manners  of 
the  compilers,  who  formed  the  whole  strength 
of  the   party  Qf  his  opponents.     Mr.Peirce 
took  his  leave  of  this  controversy,  by  a  very 
able  and  satisfactory  reply  to  the  preceding 
piece,    entitled,    *<    Inquisition   honesty   dis- 
played :  or,  the  Western  Inquisition  deiended 
,against  the  pretended  Answer,  &c."  1722, 8vo. 
Mr.  Peirce,  being  now  disengaged  f^om  the 
frequent  interruptions  of  his  theological  ftu- 
dies,    occasioned  by  the  circumstances   and 
publications  already  noticed,  applied  himself, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  the  diligent ' 
discharge  pi  his  pastoral  duties  among  a  re- 


spectable and  select  flock,  by  whom  he  wai 
highly   honoured   and    beloved ;    and   to   the 
completing  of  some  explanations  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  in  which  he  had  made  a  confider- 
able  progress.     The  first  fruits  of  his  learned 
studies  were  given  to  the  world  in  1725,  but 
without  his   name,   in   <<  A  Paraphrase  and 
Notes  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Co- 
lo^sians/'  4to. ;  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
follow  the  admirable  rules  and  example   of 
Mr.  Locke,   whom  he   confidered   as  having 
done   more   than   any   other  writer    towards 
rendering  St.  Paul's  Epistles  easy  and  intelli- 
gible.    This  publication  met  widi  a  reception 
much  more  favourable  than  the  author  had 
reason  to  expect,  and  encouraged  him  to  fol<« 
low  the  same  plan  in  explaining  some  otherg 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.      Accordinglv,  in  the 
same  year,  he  published  <<  A  Parapnrase  and 
Notes  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philipf- 
pians,"  4to.     He  likewise  defigned  to  proceed 
with  similar  commentaries  on  all  the  other 
Epistles  attributed  to  this  Apostle,  excepting 
those  which  had  been  before  paraphrased  by 
Mr.  Locke.     His  next  attempt  was  on  <<  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finish ;  for  while  he  was  engaged  in  it^ 
he  was  attacked  by  a  disorder  which  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  on  the  30th  of  March  I725« 
in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.     As  he  was  per- 
secuted during  his  life-time,  so  religious  bi- 
gotry  pursued    him   with    animosity   to    the 
grave.     For  his  relations  having  directed  that 
a  Latin  inscription,  containing  an  encomium 
on  his  learning  and  virtues,  should  be  cut  on  a 
tomb-stone,  the  Rector  of  St.  Leonard's  parish, 
near  Exeter,  in  which  his  remains  were  depo- 
sited, would  not  permit  it  to  be  placed  in  his 
church-yard;  stating,  that  he  could  not,  in 
conscience,  sufler  a  person  so  notorious  for 
his  heresy,   to  be  warmly  recommended   to 
posterity  in  any  place  under  his  care  and  inspec- 
tion.    When  it  was  afterwards  requested  that 
these  words  might  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb^ 
<^  Here  lies  the  reverend,  learned,  and  pious  Mr. 
James  Peirce,"  still  the  Rector  refused  his  conr 
sent;  observing,  that  Mr.Peirce  could  not  be  re^ 
verendy  because  he  was  not  lawfully  ordained, 
and  that  he  was  not  pipus^  because  he  taught 
errors :  so  that,  for  the  quiet  of  the  Rector's 
conscience,  the  inscription  is  only  "Mr.  Jambs 
Peirce's  Tomb,    1726."      On  a  monument 
erected  to  his  niemory  in  the  meeting-house 
in  which  he  officiated,  besides  being  charac- 
terized  by  the  epithets  which .  the  Rector's 
scruples  rejected,  he  is  held  out  to  the  vene* 
ration  of  posterity,  as  a  rational,  judicious,^ 
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and  affectionate  preacher  j  a  very  laborious 
and  sagacious  interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  a  sincere  lover  and  strenuous  defender 
of  truth ;  and  a  courageous  sufferer  for  main- 
taining the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  for  asserting  the  liberties  of  Christians. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Peirce,  in  consequence 
of  his  desire  in  his  last  sickness,  his  "  Para- 
phrase and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Hebrews,  with  Dissertations  on  several 
Texts  of  Scripture,**  was  published  in  17271 
4to.,  though  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  It 
was  afterwards  completed  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hallet,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  life.  From 
Mr.Peirce*s  manuscripts  were  also  published, 
"  An  Essay  in  Favour  of  the  ancient  Practice 
of  giving  the  Eucharist  to  Children,"  1728, 
8vo. ;  and  *'  Fifteen  Sermons  on  several  Oc- 
casions, eight  of  which  were  never  before 
printed.  To  which  is  added,  a  Scripture 
Catechism  :  or,  the  Principles  of  the  Christian 
Religion  laid  down  in  the  Words  of  the  Bible," 
1728,  8vo.  Gen,  Diet.  Brit.  Biog.  Case  of 
the  Ministers  ejected  at  Epcon,  and  JVestem  In^ 
qufsitiort^  passim. — M. 

PEIRESC,  Nicholas-Claitde  Fabri  de,  a 
man  of  multifarious  erudition,  and  a  great  pro- 
moter of  literature,  was  the  son  of  Renaud 
Fabri,  Lord  of  Beaugensier,  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  Fabri  of  Pisa  in  Italy, 
and  was  bom  at  Bcaugensier,  in  Provence,  in 
1580.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  with 
a  younger  brother  to  the  Jesuits*  college  at 
Avignon,  where  he  continued  for  five  years. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  even  at 
the  age  of  seven  he  requested  from  his  father, 
and  obtained,  the  sole  superintendance  of  his 
brother's  education,  who  was  a  year  and  a  half 
younger  than  himself.  On  this  occasion,  a 
question  has  been  asked,  whether  the  father 
were  as  wise  as  the  son  ?  In  1595  he  removed 
to  Aix,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of 
philosophy.  At  this  time,  a  gold  medal  of 
Arcadius  having  been  presented  to  his  father, 
young  Peiresc  was  so  much  delighted  with  it, 
and  with  two  more  given  him  by  his  uncle, 
that  he  thenceforth  became  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  the  study  of  medals,  and  other  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  In  1596  he  finished  his 
course  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  in  the 
Jesuits*  college' at  Tournon,  and  afterwards 
studied  law  at  Aix.  He  was  sent,  with  his 
brother  and  a  tutor,  to  travel  in  Italy  in  1599, 
and  further  prosecuted  his  legal  studies  at 
Padua;  He  paid  frequent  visits  to  Venice, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  several  dis- 
.^guisbed  persons^  particularly  the  famou9 


Paul  Sarpi,  and  the  procurator  Fred.  Contacini. 
The  fine  cabinet  of  medals  possessed  by  the 
latter  was  a  peculiar  object  of  attention  to 
Peiresc,  'who  gave  the  owner  explanations  of 
the  Greek  inscriptions.  Rome  was  the  next 
object  of  our  young  traveller's  curiosity;  and  it 
gave  ample  gratification  to  his  love  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  his  desire  of  forming  acquaintances 
among  the  learned.  The  cardinals  Bellai-mine 
and  Baronius,  the  Jesuit  Sirmond,  and  the 
antiquary  Fulvio  Ursini,  were  among  his  ac- 
quisitions of  this  kind.  In  1601  he  proceeded 
to  Naples,  and  having  thoroughly  surveyed 
every  thing  worthy  of  observation  in  that  city 
and  its  vicinity,  he  completed  his  tour  of  Italy, 
by  returning  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to 
Padua.  He  there  resumed'  the  study  of  law, 
and  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
languages,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a 
learned  rabbi  named  Solomon.  Returning  to 
France  in  1602  he  continued  his  studies  at 
Montpellier,  and  in  1604  ^^  lock  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  law  at  Aix,  after  sustain- 
ing disputations  for  three  days  with  great 
applause. 

In  1605  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  repu- 
tation gave  hun  a  ready  access  to  the  most 
eminent  literary  characters  of  that  metropolis. 
Among  these  were  the  illustrious  De  Thou, 
Isaac  Casaubon,  Sainte  Marthe,  and  Pithou. 
He  visited  England  in  1606,  where  he  was 
graciously  received  by  King  James.  Of  the 
learned  men  in  this  country,  Camden,  on  ac- 
count of  his  antiquarian  knowledge,  was  parti** 
cularly  acceptable  to  him.  On  his  return  by 
Holland,  he  became  personally  acquainted  witn 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  Grotius.  After  he  had 
finished  his  travels,  he  was  made  counsellor  in 
the  parliament  of  Aix,  which  office  he  heldj 
though  in  1618  he  entered  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical state,  and  was  presented  to  the  abbacy  of 
Guistres  in  Guienne,  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
The  great  occupation  of  Peiresc  during  his 
whole  life  was  tne  acquisition  and  encourage- 
ment of  knowledge  and  learning ;  and  no  man 
of  his  time  maintained  such  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the  literati  of  different  classes 
and  countries.  The  topics  of  his  enquiries 
and  communications  embraced  philosophical 
experiments,  natural  history,  rare  products  of 
art,  antiquities,  history,  and  philology.  He 
formed  a  museum  of  valuable  curiosities,  and 
a  copious  library,  and  liberally  opened  his 
stores  to  authors  and  students.  He  was  a  true 
citizen  of  the  republic  of  letters,  and  a  kind  of 
general  agent  of  learning  throughout  civi- 
lized Europe.      The  vast  variety  of  objects 
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which  his  studies  compTehended  preventsd  him 
from  finishing  any  considerable  work  so  as  in 
his  own  opinion  to  be  fit  for  the  public  eye, 
but  he  left  behind  him  a  great  .number  of 
manuscripts,  on  local  history  and  antiquities, 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  the  medalic 
science^  languages,  &c.  He  lived  entirely 
among  books,  in  a  style  of  plainness  and  sim* 
plioity,  yet  not  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  for- 
tune. He  was  never  married,  and  suffered 
under  various  complaints  incident  to  a  seden-^ 
tary  life,  under  which  he  sunk  in  1637,  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral,  at  Aix, 
was  conducted  with  great  solemnity,  and  a 
collection  of  eulogies  to  his  memory  was 
printed  in  a  variety  of  languages.  Of  the 
writings  of  Peiresc  there  have  been  published 
48  Italian  letters  addressed  to  Paolo  and  Giam- 
battista  Gualdo,  in  the  *^  Lettere  d'uomini 
illustri,"  Feftice,  1 744  ;  a  considerable  number 
of  letters  among  those  of  Camden,  Lond.  1 69 1 ; 
and  a  long  and  learned  dissertation  on  an  ancient 
tripod  found  at  Frejus,  in  the  <<  Mem.  de  Lite- 
rature et  de  I'Histoire,"  by  Desmalets,  in  1731. 
Gassendi  Vka  Peiresc*  Bayle*  Moreri.  — •  A. 
PELAGIUS  I.,  PoPB,wasanativeof  Rome, 
and  the  son  of  one  John,  formerly  vicar  to  the 
Pr^ectus  PrsBtorio.  He  became  a  deacon  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  was  employed  in  the 
capacity  of  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople, by  Popes  Agapetus,  Silverius,  and  Vigi* 
litts.  He  was  first  sent  to  the  imperial  resi- 
dence by  Pope  Agapetus,  in  the  year  535, 
where  he  rose  into  extraordinary  favour  with 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  the  Empress,  and  the 
leading  persons  at  court.  About  the  year  539, 
he  was  commissioned,  together  with  Ephraim, 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  Peter,  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  to  decide  on  the  case  of  Paul, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  had  been  ba- 
nished to  Gaza,  on  account  of  a  deacon's  death, 
to  wliich  he  was  said  to  have  been  privy. 
Having  repaired  to  Gaza,  after  the  trial  of  the 
African  prelate,  sentence  of  deposition  from 
his  dignity  was  pronounced  upon  him.  While 
Pelagius  was  returning  to  Constantinople,  he 
met  with  some  Palestine  monks  on  their  journey 
towards  that  city,  in  order  to  prefer  complaints 
to  tbe  Emperor  against  the  followers  of  Origen  } 
and,  having  promised  them hisinterest  at  court, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  edict  from  Justi- 
nian in  541,  by  which  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion was  passed  upon  the  Origenists.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  had  betrayed  the  interests  of 
Pope  Silverius  at  Constantinople,  and,  to  in- 
gratiate himself  witli  the  Empress,  became  privy 
to  the  measures  for  secunng  the  popedom  to 


VigiUus,  the  usurper  of  his  see«  About  the 
year  545,  he  returned  to  Rome,  being  either 
recalled  by  Vigilius,  or,  as  some  say,  sent  by 
Justinian  with  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
relief  of  that  city,  which  was  reduced  to  great 
distress  by  the  incursions  of  the  Goths*  la 
547,  he  was  deputed  by  the  citizens  of  Rom^^ 
on  an  embassy  to  Totila,  King  of  the  Goths, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  that  Prince  by 
his  prayers  from  besieging  the  city  ;  when 
though  he  failed  in  the  object  of  his  mission, 
by  his  intercession  he  was  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  lives  and  liberties  of  numbers  of 
the  conquered  Romans.  In  the  same  year» 
Totila  sent  him  in  the  character  of  ambassador 
to  Constantinople,  to  negociate  a  peace  be- 
tween the  Goths  and  Romans.  In  the  famous 
dispute  concerning  the  three  chapters y  he  ad- 
hered to  Vigilius  ill  all  his  changes,  condemn- 
ing or  approving  those  articles  which  the  Pope 
condemned  or  approved.  With  him  he  was 
banished,  for  rejecting  the  fifth  council ;  but, 
recanting,  when  the  Pope  recanted,  he  was 
with  him  released  from  his  exile,  and  recalled 
to  Constantinople.  He  attended  Vigilius  otv 
his  return  from  the  East ;  and,  upon  the  death 
of  the  Pope  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  year 
555,  he  hastened  to  Rome,  the  Emperor  having 
promised  to  raise  him  to  that  see,  if  he  survived 
Vigilius,  upon  his  engaging  to  cause  the  fifth 
council  to  be  universally  received  in  the  West. 
When  Pelagius  arrived  at  Rome,  he  found 
both  the  people  and  the  clergy  so  highly  in- 
censed against  him,  on  account  of  his  having 
approved  the  constitution  of  Vigilius  which 
declared  in  favour  of  the  fifth  council,  that 
instead  of  being  disposed  to  elect  him  for  their 
bishop,  they  all,  with  one  consent,  separated 
themselves  from  his  communion.  What  in- 
duced many  to  concur  in  this  measure,  was  a 
strong  report  that,  in  order  to  secure  the.object- 
of  hi.s  ambition,  he  had  been  accessory  to  the 
death  of  his  predecessor.  But  Pelagius,  rely- 
ing on  the  support  of  the  Emperor,  resolved  to 
have  himself  ordained  in  defiance  of  the  canonSf 
as  well  as  the  electors.  Having,  therefore, 
engaged  two  Italian  bishops  to  second  his 
views,  not  being  able  to  prevail  upon  a  third 
to  join  tliem,  in  order  to  coniplete  the  number 
required  by  the  canons,  he  substituted  in  his 
room  a  presbyter  of  Ostia  \  and  by  these 
men  was  he  ordained  bishop*  The  Rom^n 
people,  to  shew  tlieir  resentment  of  his  obtrud- 
ing himself  upon  them  in  this  manner,  sepa- 
rated themselves  anew  from  his  communion, 
declaring,  that  they  would  never  acknowledge 
him  for  tlieir  lawful  bishop«     In  these  circum- 
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Stancet,  PelagittS  applied  to  the  Emperor»  at- 
tributing the  opposition  which  he  met  with 
from  the  Romans  to  his  having  approved  of 
the   fifth    council,   and   joined    the   eastern 
bishops  in  condemning  the  three  chapters ;  re- 
newing, at  the  same  time,  the  engagement  into 
which  he  had  entered,  when  promised  the  re- 
version of  the  papal  see.     Upon  this  Justinian 
wrote  to  his  General  Narses,  who  then  governed 
Italy  with  an  absolute  sway,  commanding  him 
to  support  Pelagius  with  all  his  interest  and 
power.      In  compliance  with  this  command, 
Narses  so  effectually  employed  his  means  of 
influence  and  persuasion,  that,  in  a  short  time, 
he  gained  over  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  whose  example  prevailed  upon  the 
rest  to  acknowledge  Pelagius  for  their  lawful 
bishop ;  but  not  before  he  had  sworn,   with 
great  solemnity,  that  he  had  not  contributed  to 
hasten  the  death  of  Vigilius.     No  sooner  was 
he  settled  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  see, 
than  he  endeavoured  to  perform  his  engage- 
ment to  the  Emperor,  by  persuading  the  west- 
em  bishops  to  receive  the  fifth  council.     With 
this  view  he  addressed  letters  to  them,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  constitution  of 
Vigilius,  condemning  the  three  chapters,  was  in 
no  respect  derogatory  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  ;  and,  consequently,  that 
such  as  did  not  receive  it,  ought  to  be  deemed 
schismatics.     So  far,  however,  were  his  letters 
from  producing  the  wished-for  eflPect,  that  the 
bishops  of  Tuscany,  Liguria,  Venetia,  lUyri- 
cum,  Gaul,  Spain,  and   of  Ireland,  declared 
loudly  against  that  constitution  and  the  fifth 
council  i  and  the  Italian  bishops,  as  well  as  the 
Irish,  besides   censuring  the   conduct  of  the 
Pope  in  the  strongest  terms,  separated  them- 
selves from  his  communion. 

Abandoned  in  this  manner  by  almost  all  the 
bishops  of  the  West,  and  finding  all  his  endea- 
vours to  satisfy  them  of  his  orthodoxy  inef- 
fectual, Pelagius  virrote  several  letters  to 
Narses,  exhorting  him  to  restrain,  by  his  autho- 
rity, those  whom  the  authority  ot  St.  Peter, 
and  his  see,  could  not  restrain,  or  bring  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty.  Narses,  however,  who 
was  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  utterly  averse 
to  persecution  and  violence,  instead  of  acting 
as  the  Pope  desired,  endeavoured,  by  entreaties 
and  persuasion,  to  gain  over  those  Italian 
bishops  who  were  subjects  of  the  empire  j  and 
though  his  endeavours  were  not  attended  with 
the  wished-for  success,  the  Pope's  renewed 
exhortations  to  him  to  resort  to  severity  could 
not  induce  him  to  depart  from  his  line  of  mo- 
deration.    By  steadily  adhering  to  it,  he,  in 


the  end,  prevailed  upon  some  of  the  bishops  of 
Tuscany  and  Liguria  to  renew  their  commu- 
nion with  Rome ;  but  without  receiving  the 
fifth  counc3,  or  condemning  the  three  chapter!. 
Even  when  tl^  bishops  of  Istria,  assembled  in 
council  at  Aquileia,  about  the  year  557,  ex- 
communicated himself  for  concurring  with  the 
Pope  in  a  faith  diflFerent  from  that  established 
at  Chalcedon,  Narses  would  not  gratify  Peb- 
gius,  who  urged  him  to  revenge  the  afiiront  by 
the  exemplary  punishment  of  those  prelates. 
About  the  same  time,  a  report  having  been 
spread  in  Gaul,  that  the  Pope  had  departed 
from  the  genuine  Catholic  doctrine,  Childebert, 
King   of  the  Franks,  sent  an  ambassador   to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  its 
truth,  and  of  requiring  from  Pelagius  a  confes- 
sion of  his  faith.'    In  compliance   with  the 
King's  demand,  the  Pope  sent  him  such  a  con- 
fession, accompanied  with  solemn  declarations, 
that  he  not  only  received,  but  was  ready  to 
defend,  at  the  expence  of  his  life,  the  holy  faith 
of  Chalcedon;  yet  maintaining,  that  nothing 
had  been  defined  in  the  fifth  council,  but  what 
was  entirely  agreeable  to  that  faith  and  doc- 
trine.    This  confession  was  far  from  satisfying 
the  Gallican  bishops,  who,  in  spite  of  the  Pope's 
repeated  protestations,  continued  to  defend  the 
three  chapters  s  and  it  was  not  till  many  years 
afterwards  that  the  fifth  council  was  unani- 
mously received  in  Gaul.    Pelagius  died  in  560, 
after  a  pontificate  of  four  years  and  between  ten 
and  eleven  months  }  during  which  he  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  authority  claimed  by  the 
pretended  successors  of  St.  Peter  almost  uni- 
versally disregarded  by  the  western  bishops, 
who  persevered  in  condemning  and  rejecting  a 
council  which  he  had  approved  and  received, 
and  even  suspected  the  ordiodoxy  of  his  creed, 
because  he  received  it.    Sixteei^  *<  Letters,''  at- 
tributed to  him,  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  vol. 
of  the  **  Collect.  Concil.,"  of  which  the  first  is 
allowed  by  the  editors  themselves  to  be  spurious. 
Piatina  de  Fit.  Pont.  Cave's  hist.  Lit.   V^L  I. 
sub  Sdtc*  Eutych*  Dnpin.  Moreri.  5^wfr.— M. 

PELAGIUS  II.,  Pope,  vvas  of  Gothic  ex- 
traction, and  the  son  of  W'intgildf  but  a  native 
of  Rome.  Upon  the  death  of  Pope  Benedict, 
in  the  year 5  78,  the  Roman  see  continued  vacant 
for  four  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Pe- 
lagius was  chosen  to  fill  that  dignity.  His  elec- 
tion having  taken  place  at  a  time  when  theLom- 
bards  were  masters  of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy, 
and  kept  Rome  itself  closely  besieged,  it  was 

t'udged  expedient  that  he  should  be  ordained 
>efore  the  Emperor's  confirmation  could  be 
received}  but,  as  soon  as  the  siege  was  raised, 
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lie  sent  Gregory,  then  deacon  In  the  Roman 
church,  and  afterwards  his  celebrated  successor 
in  the  popedom,  to  excuse  the  informality, 
mnd  to  entreat  the  Emperor's  acquiescence  in  a 
proceeding  which  had  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  calamitous  circumstances  of  the  times* 
The  Lombards,  by  their  ravages,  had  now 
spread  such  devastation  and  terror  in  every 
part  of  Italy,  that  persons  who  had  the  cha- 
racter of  holy  men  regarded  them  as  the  in- 
struments 01  the  divine  vengeance  to  depopu- 
late the  country ;  and  some  of  them  fancied 
that  they  had  revelations,  which  shewed  them 
that  the  Lombards  were  the  fore-runners  of  the 
last  day,  and  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand.  By  the  report  of  their  visions,  the  cre- 
dulous multitude  was  terrified  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  instead  of  uniting  against  the  common 
•enemy,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair, 
and  suffered  the  barbarians  to  plunder  and  de- 
stroy, without  opposition.  While  £uch  was 
the  state  of  the  empire  in  the  West,  the  church 
continued  to  be  divided  by  the  schism  about 
the  three  chapters^  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  constitution  of  Pope  Vigilius,  and  not 
terminated  by  his  successors.  The  task  of 
healing  that  schism,  Pelagius  considered  to  be 
«ne  of  the  first  objects  that  merited  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  determined  to  apply  to  it  with 
die  utmost  zeal.  Before  he  had  taken  any 
steps  for  that  purpose,  an  opportunity  offered 
of  obliging  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sup- 
porters of  the  three  chapters  among  the  Italian 
prelates,  Elias,  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  favourable  to  his  views. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  when  the  Lombards 
first  broke  into  Italy,  Paulinus,  who  then  held 
the  see  of  Aquileia,  thpught  it  prudent  to  quit 
that  city,  on  their  approach  to  it  with  a  formi- 
^ble  army,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Grado,  carrying  with  him 
the  most  valuable  ornaments  and  all  the  sacred 
utensils  of  his  church.  There  he  continued  to 
reside,  and  after  him  his  two  successors  Pro- 
binus  and  Elias,  waiting  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  church  and  state  from  their  cruel  enemies. 
But  the  abandoned  condition  of  Italy,  and  the 
great  advantages  gained  by  the  Lombards, 
leaving  no  further  room  to  hope  for  a  change, 
Elias  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  his  suf- 
fragans, to  transfer  the  patriarchal  see  from 
Aquileia  to  Grado.  And  that  he  might  not 
excite  the  resentment  of  the  Pope,  by  taking 
:such  a  step  without  his  knowledge  and  approba- 
tion, he  wrote  to  Pelagius,  acquainting  him  with 
bis  design,  and  soliciting  him  to  sanction  it  with 
Ixis  4u>nsent  and  authority.     With  this  request 


the  Pope  immedij^tely  complied^^  and  in  th^ 
most  obliging  maimer,  hoping  by  that  means 
to  render  Elias  less  averse  to  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  sees.  When,  therefore,  a 
synod  was  held  at  Grado,  in  order  formally  to 
pass  a  decree  for  tlie  transfer  of  the  patriachal 
see,  Pelagius  sent  a  legate  to  assist  at  it  in  his 
name,  who  produced  a  letter,  by  which  the 
Pope  confirmed  for  ever  to  the  town  of  Grado, 
the  dignity  and  rank  of  a  metropolis  over  all 
the  churches  which  were  then  subject  to  the 
see  of  Aquileia. 

As  both  Elias  and  his  suffragans  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the  Pope 
on  this  occasion,  the  legate,  in  pursuance  of 
his  instructions,  embraced  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  proposing  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  sees ;  exhorting  uiem,  as  they 
valued  the  welfare  and  peace  o?  the  church,  to 
submit  their  judgment  to  that  of  the  first 
Christian  see,  and  t>y  so  doing  to  put  an  end 
to  the  scandalous  division  among  the  Catholic 
prelates.  That  he  failed  of  success,  however,  is 
certain,  from  a  decree  which  they  passed  una- 
nimously, confirming  a  former  one,  which 
approved  the  three  chapters^  and  condemned 
the  fifth  counciL  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Lombards  had  conquered  the  important  city 
of  Pavia ;  and,  having  made  it  the  metropolis 
of  their  new  kingdom,  extended  their  con- 
quests from  thence  over  the  adjacent  provinces, 
threatening  to  advance  a  second  time  against 
Rome.  This  threatening  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  carry  into  execution  without  delay, 
since  the  exarch  Longinus  had  not  sufficient 
forces  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  Under  con- 
stant apprehensions,  therefore,  that  they  would 
speedily  make  their  appearance  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  Pelagius  sent  new  legates  to  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius,  in  the  year  580,  to  lay  before 
him  the  defenceless  'State  of  Italy,  and  to  solicit 
a  supply  of  men  and  money,  that  Rome  itself 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians. 
But  the  Emperor,  though  he  could  not  but 
feel  great  concern  when  he  heard  their  com- 
plaints, was  so  pressed  by  the  war  in  which 
he  was  engaged  with  the  Persians,  that  he  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  send  them  any  relief. 
Finding  Italy  thus  abandoned  by  the  Emperor, 
in  581,  Pelagius  applied  to  Guntram,  King 
of  Burgundy,  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
attachment  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  their 
see,  exhorting  and  entreating  him  to  renounce 
the  alliance  which,  it  seems,  he  had  lately 
concluded  with  the  Lombards,  and,  by  turning 
his  arms  against  them,  prevent  the  entire  sub- 
jugation of  Italy.    In  this  application,  how- 
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ever,  he  appears  to  have  met  with  no  better 
success,  than  in  his  legation  to  Constantinople. 
During  the  following  year,  upon  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  the  Empetor  Tibe- 
rius, and  the  succession  of  Mauricius,  Pelagius 
lost  no  time  in  charging  his  nuncio  Gregory 
to  renew  his  application  for  imperial  aid  ; 
which  Mauricitis  promised  to  grant,  and  imme- 
diately issued  an  order  to  discharge  the  exarch 
Longinus,  who  was  not  thought  equal  to  so 
great  a. trust,  and  to  appoint  Zamaragdus,  a 
person  well  skilled  in  military  ^flairs,  to  com- 
mand in  his  room. 

In  the  year  583,  the  new  exarch  took  with 
him  into  Italy  a  considerable  reinforcement  of 
chosen  troops,  and  a  large  supjfly  of  mdney  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.     Mauricius, 
however,  sensible  that  with  those  troops  alone 
he  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  withstand 
the  numerous  forces  of  the  enemy,  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  Childibert,  ICing  of  the  Franks, 
who  engaged,  for  a  considerable  sum,  which 
was  paid  beforehand,  to  fall  upon  the  Lom- 
bards on  one  side,   while  the  exarch  attacked 
them  on  the  other.     But  this  faithless  prince, 
upon  receiving  a  similar  sum  from  the  Lom- 
bards, agreed  to  disband  his  army,  and  observe 
a  strict  neutrality.     He  had  even  the  baseness, 
when  ambassadors  from  the  Emperor  Urged 
him  either  to  perform  his  promise,  or  to  refund 
the  money  which  he  had  received,  to  dismiss 
them  without  any  answer.     Tliis  treacherous 
conduct  proved  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
exarch,  who,   finding  himself  unable  to  pro- 
secute hostilities  with  his  present  forces,  re- 
solved to  try  whether  he  could  not  amuse  the 
€nemy  with   a   pretence  of  negociation,   till 
further  supplies  could  be  sent  to  him.     Ac- 
cordingly,   he  proposed  a  cessation  of  arms, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards, who  was  desirous  of  settling  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom,  and  of  establishing  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  conquered  countries.     Peia- 
gius  embraced  the  opportunity  which  this  truce 
afforded,  to  renew  his  efforts  for  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  sees  of  Aquileia 
and  Rome.      "With  this  view,  he  sent  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  year  584,  three  letters  to 
the  bishops  of  Istria,  in  which  he  intimated 
chat  the  dispute  about  the  three  chapters  was 
foolish  and  idle  )  enlarged  on  the  evils  attend- 
ing a  division  among  the  Catholic  prelates  ; 
exhorted  them,  with  great  tenderness,  to  re- 
turn to  the  unity  of  the  church ;  and  proposed 
a  conference,  to  be  held  at  Rome,  or,  if  more 
convenient  for  them,  at  Ravenna,   which,  he 
iattered  himself,   would  end  both  to  their 


satisfaction   and  his.     To  these  letters  the 
Istrian  bishops  replied  in  the  order  in  which 
they  received  them  ;  but  so  far  were  they  from 
making  any  impression  on  their  minds,  that 
these  prelates  came  to  a  final  determination^ 
still  to  defend  the  chapters  in  dispute,  and  to. 
decline  all  communication  with  Rome.     Pela- 
gius, finding  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  his 
design  by  persuasion,  resolved  to  have  recourse 
to  persecution.     Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  the 
exarch,   exciting    his   resentment  against  the 
Istrian   prelates,  by  representing  ir.  m  to   be 
incorrigible  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  em- 
pire, as  well  as  the  church.     Zamaragdus,  in- 
stead of  following  the  prudent  example  of  his 
predecessor  Narses,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pela- 
gius L,  suffered  himself  to  be  the  tyrannical 
mstrument  of  papal  vengeance  ;    and,  passing 
over  to  Grado,  seized  Severus,  who  had  sue-* 
ceeded   Elias   in   that   see,    and    three   other 
bishops,  whom   he   carried  prisoners  to  Ra-* 
venna.      Here  they  were  confined  for  twelve 
months,  and  were  then  permitted  to  return  to 
their  sees,  upon  their  admitting  to  their  com- 
munion the  bishop  of  the  place,  who  was  of 
the  papal  party ;  but  afterwards,  when  a  new 
exarch,  of  a  more  humane  temper,  had  sue* 
ceeded  Zamaragdus,  they  declared  anew  for 
the  three  chapters^    and  separated   themselves 
from  the  communion  of  all  who  condemned 
them. 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  no  particulars 
relating  to  Pelagius  before  the- year  588,  when 
a  council  was  held  at  Constantinople,  for  the 
trial  of  Gregory,   patriarch  of  Antioch,  who 
had  been  accused  of  incest,  and  several  other 
crimes.      After  the  trial  had  lasted  nearly  a 
whole  day,  and  the  patriarch  had  been  honour** 
ably  acquitted,  the  Council  confirmed  to  John 
of  Constantinople,  surnamed  the  Faster ^  on  his 
own  application,  the  title  of  oecumenical  or  uni 
versal  bishop,  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  that  see.  Though  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  title  was  attended  with  any  accession 
of  power,  much  less  with  such  pretensions  to 
universal  jurisdiction  over  the  church  as  were 
afterwards  claimed  by  the  bishops  of  Rome^ 
yet  when  intelligence  of  what  had  passed  was  . 
brought  to  Pelagius,  his  jealousy  was  alarmed 
lest  the  dignity  of  his    bishopric   should   be 
eclipsed,    and  he  endeavoured  to  alarm   the 
whole  Christian  world  against  John,  as  if  he 
intended  to  engross  all  ecclesiastical  power  to 
himself  and  his  see.     As  much  disturbed  and 
concerned  as  if  the  Council  had  condemned 
some  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, he  immediatelyi  by  the  authority^  and 
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in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  declared  all  the  acts 
of  that  assembly  null  and  void,  excepting  their 
acquittal  of  Gregory.  He  also  dispatched, 
without  delay,  messengers  to  Constantinople, 
with  letters  to  the  patriarch,  and  to  his  imncio 
at  the  Imperial  court.  In  his  letter  to  the  pa- 
triarch, Pelagtus  reproached  him,  in  very 
severe  termii,  with  pride  and  ambition ;  pro- 
nouncing his  wish  for  such  a  distinction  above 
his  brethren,  as  the  name  of  oecumenical  bishop 
Imported,  to  be  wicked,  detestable,  diabolical  ^ 
and  threatening  to  separate  himself  from,  his 
communion,  if  he  did  not  immediately  relin- 
quish the  antichristiart  title  which  he  had, 
assumed.  In  his  letter  to  his  nuncio,  he 
strictly  enjoined  him  not  to  communicate,  or 
to  assist  in  divine  service  on  any  occasion  with 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  ^ill  he  had  re-» 
nounced  diat  distinction.  In  the  life  of  Pela- 
gius's  successor.  Pope  Gregory  I.,  we  have 
seen  that  the  patriarch  Syriacus,  who  suc- 
ceeded John,  assumed  the  same  title  j  whence 
It  is  probable  that  the  latter  continued  the  use- 
of  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  though  Pelagius  was 
prevented  by  death  from  proceeding  further  in 
this  affair.  In  the  year  589,  the  Catholic 
cause  received  an  accession  of  strength  by  the 
conversion  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  who,  after 
having  professed  the  doctrine  of  Arius  during 
more  than  two  centuries,  were  persuaded  by 
their  King  Recaredus  to  renounce  it,  and  to 
embrace  3ie  Catholic  faith.    This  event  gave 

freat  satisfaction  to  the  Catholic  party,  though 
'elagius'  survived  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  it. 
In  consequence  of  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber, 
which  laid  under  water  a  considerable  part  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  adjacent  country,  a 
very  mortal  pestilential  distemper  broke  out, 
which  proved  fatal  to  Pelagius  in*  February  590, 
after  he  had  presided  over  the,  Roman  see 
eleven  years  and  between  two  and  three 
months.  Ten  **  letters,*'  and  six  •*  decrees,** 
under  his  name,  are  inserted  in  the  Vth  Vol. 
of  the  **  Collect.  Concil.  j"  though  the  editors 
of  that  work  acknowledge  the  first,  second, 
eighth,  and  ninth  "  letters**  to  be  supposititious. 
Platina  de  vit.  Pont.  Cavis  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  I. 
sub  sac.  Eutych*  DuJ>in.  Moreri.  Bower. — M. 
PELAGIUS,  after  whom  a  Christian  sect 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Pelagians, 
Ixras  a  native  of  that  part  of  Britain  called 
Wales,  where  he  was  born  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  century.  His  vernacular  name 
tvae  Morgan^  or  Marigenoj  signifying  Sea-icrn, 
which  he  changed  into  Pelagius,  a  word  of 
Greek  derivation,  and  of  the  same  meaning. 
He  embraced  the  religious  life,  arid  probably 
VOL.  Yin. 


in   the   celebrated  monastery  of  Bangor  in- 
Wales ;  but  that  he  was  ever  Abbot  of  that  • 
house,  and  expelled  by  the  fraternity  on  account 
of  his  obnoxious  opinions,  though  asserted  by 
various  writers,  is  a  tale  which  is  not  supported 
by  any  evidence.     From  the  accounts  of  him 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  his  ene- 
mies as  well  as  friends,  it  appears  tbzt  he  was 
distinguished  by  great  strength  and  acutenesg 
of  mind,  extensive  learning,  ardent  piety,  irre- 
proachable and  exemplary  morals.     About  the 
year  400,  accompanied  by  his  intimate  friend  • 
Coelestius,  who  was  an  Irish  monk,  he  went 
to  Rome;    and  in  that  city  these  associates 
lived  for  some  years  in  the  greatest  reputation^, 
and  were  universally  esteemed  on  account  of 
their  extraordinary  piety  and  virtue.     At  this, 
time   a   superstitious    notion    respecting    the 
efficacy  of  oaptism  was  spreading  in  the  Chris-: 
tian  world,  the  advocates  for  it  maintaining,, 
that  the  meer  act  of  baptizing  washed  away  stn«« 
This  notion  Pelagius  firmly  opposed,  maintain- 
ing, that  the  washing  away  of  sin  was  to  bq 
effected  by  good  works,  and  not  by  water.. 
As  one  principal  argument  in  favour  of  his^ 
doctrine,  he  alleged  that  the  design  of  baptisxu 
could  not  be  to  wash  away  sin,  since  it  was 
applied  to  infants  who  had  not  sinned.     This 
doctrine,   according  to  the  representations  of 
some  ecclesiastical  historians,  gave  no  offence^ 
and  was  even  generally  admitted  at  Rome^ 
but  according  to  others,  Pelagius  and  his  friend 
were  too  cautious  to  preach  it  in  public,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  propagating  it  in  a 
private  manner,  by  which  means  they  gained 
numerous  disciples.     A^dut  the  year  409,  or 

410,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Goths  towards 
that  city, .  Pelagius  and  Cxlestius  removed 
into  Sicily,  where  they  continued  till  the  yea? 

411,  when  they  passed  ovtr  into  Africa,  de- 
sirous of  being  present  at  a  conference  which 
was  to  be  held  between  the  Catholics  and 
Donatists. 

In  Africa,  the  sup^stitious  notion  re^ 
specting  the  efficacy  of  baptism  was  very 
generally  prevalent,,  and  was  opposed  with 
great  freedom  by  our  two  monks.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  zealously  maintained  by 
several  of  the  African  clergy,  and  particularly 
by  the  famous  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo* 
While  arguing  in  defence  of  it,  he  insisted 
on  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or,  a  natural 
proneness  to  sin,  which  was  derived  from 
Adam  to  all  his  posterity ;  not  the  modiiicatioit 
of  it  adopted  by  his  followers  in  after ^ages,' 
that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  particular  transgress 
sion  was  transferred  and  imputed  to  bis  whol^ 
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rtce.  Angufitine  riso  maintained,  tliat  until 
this  proiieness  to  sitiy  which  might  be  called 
^filement^  was  done  away,  by  the  special 
^ce  of  God  imparted  at  baptism,  men  had 
no  power  to  do  the  will  of  Ood,  and  that, 
consequently,  every  gobd  thought,  word^  and 
work,  must  be  ascribed  to  supernatural  grace, 
or  the  influence  and  assistance  of  the  Spnit  of 
God.  Against  these  doctrines,  which  wer6  at 
least  novel  to  Pelagius  and  Caelestius,  t)iey 
fitrenuously  contended,  maintaming  that  they 
were  as  false  as  they  were  pernicious;  that 
we  derive  no  corruption  from  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents,  but  are  bom  as  pure  and  unspotted 
as  Adam  came  out  of  the  forming  hand  of  his 
Creator ;  that  mankind,  therefore,  are  capable 
of  repentance  and  amendment,  and  of  arriving 
kt  the  highest  degrees  of  piety  and  virtue  by 
the  use  ot  their  natural  faculties  and  powers ; 
that,  indeed,  external  grace^  meaning  by  the 
term  divine  revelation,  or  the  gospel,  was  ne- 
cessary to  eoccite  and  direct  their  endeavours, 
but  that  they  have  no  need  of  internal  preter- 
natural succours  from  the  Divine  Spirit.  -  Pe- 
lagius made  no  considerable  star  in  Africa, 
Inxt,  after  leaving  Cslestius  in  tnat  country, 

Sroceeded  by  way  of  Egypt  to  Palestine,  where 
e  was  favourably  received  by  John,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  mean  time,  Cslestius  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  opinions  of  Pelagius  in 
Africa,  dU  the  bishops  of  that  country,  who 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Augustine,  preferred 
the  charge  of  heresy  against  them,  and  pro- 
cured their  condemnation  in  a  council  held  at 
Carthage,  in  the  year  412 ;  upon  which 
^C^lesthis  I6ft  that  city,  and  went  to  join 
Pelagius  in  the  East. 

In  Palestine,  our  monks  met  with  more 
favourable  treatment,  supported  as  they  were 
by  Jdm^  Bishop  of  Jerusalem^  who,  from  his 
attachment  to  the  prirtciples  of  Origeh,  was 
naturally  led  to  countenance  those  of  Pelagius 
en  account  of  the  conformity  that  there  was  in 
.some  leading  points  between  the  two  systems. 
Under  his  powerful  protection,  Pelagius  made  a 
public  profession  of  his  opinions,  and  gained  nu- 
merous' adherents.  In  the  year  41 5,  Augustine 
sentOrostus,  a  Spanish  Presbyter,  inroPalestine, 
with  letters  in  which  Pelagius  -was  accused  of 
heresy.  This  charge  was  immediately  taken 
into  consideration  by  a  council  of  bishops  at 
Jerusalem^  wHo,  after  hearing  Atigusdne's 
letter  read,  as  well  as  the  defence  of  relagius^ 
^rdce  up  without  passing  any  censure  on  the 
latter^  after  delibmting  about  referring  the 
matter  to  the  judgment  of  Innocent  I.,  Bishop 
ef'  Rome.     Towards  the  dose  of  the  same 


Veaf,  another  council,  consisting  of  fourteea 
bishops,  was  held  at  Diospolis ;  before  which. 
Pelagius  was  summoned',  tried,  and  ful]y  ac-' 
ffuitted  of  all  errors.     Among  his  powerful 
friends  in  these  councils,  was  tlie  learned  and 
illustrious  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia. 
The  acquittal  of  Pelagius  highly  incensed  his 
enemies,    who  reflected    on    the  Bishop   of 
Jerusalem,  imputing  it  to  his  improper  influ- 
ence.; and  Jerome  reviled   the   council  that 
pronounced  in  his  favour,  styling  it,    **  the 
pitifal  Synod  of  Diospolis."     Augustine  also 
wrote  to  John,  endeavouring,  though  in  vain, 
to  excite  his  prejudices  against  the  persecuted 
monks.    What  he  could  not  efi^cct  in  the  East, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  according 
to  his  wishes  in  Africa.     In  a  council  held  at 
Carthage  in  tht  year  416,  he  and  his  friends 
procured  the  opinions  of  Pelagius  to  be  con- 
demned anew  3  and  their  judgment  was  soon 
afterwards  confirmed  by  tlie  bishops  of  Numi- 
dia,  assembled  at  Milevum.    They  then  wrote 
letters  to  Innocent,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  per- 
suade him  to  accede  to  their  sentence.     In 
these  circumstances,  Pelagius  was  advised  to 
appeal  to  Rome,  and  he  sent  a  confession  of 
his  faith  to  the  pontiff,  which  ^i^as  accompanied 
with  a  lettgr  from  Praylus,  successor  to  John 
in  the  see  of  Jerusalem,  which  recommended 
the  case  of  the  persecuted  monks  to  him^  in 
very  affectionate   terms.      These  letters  and ' 
confession  did  riot  reach  Rome  before  the  death 
of  Ihribcent,  who  was  succeeded  by  ZosimuSf 
in  the  year  417.    The  new  pontiff,  fullv  sa- 
tisfied with  these  letters  and  confession,  declared 
the  monks  sound  in  the  faith  ^  unjustly  perse- 
cuted by  their  adversaries ;  and  received  them 
under  his  protection  at  Rome.    Tlie  African 
bishops,  with  Augustine  at  their  head,  little 
affected  by  this  declaration,  continued  obsti- 
nately to  maintain  the  judgment  which  they 
had  formed  in  this  matter,  and  to  strengthen 
it  by  their  exhortations,  their  letters,  and  their 
writings.     They  also  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
Emperor  Honorius  to  their  side  \  and  their  re- 
monstrances, supported  by  his  authority^  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  conversion  in  the  mind  of 
Zosimus,  who  condemnedi  with  the  utmost 
severity,  the  men  whose  principles  he  had 
publicly  approved,  and  whom  he  had  covered 
with  his  protection. 

From  this  time  our  two  monks  and  those 
who  adopted  their  opinions  were  persecuted 
vrith  the  utmost  rigour  and  cruelty,  and  con- 
demned by  no  less  than  twenty  four  councils 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  pro* 
scribed  in  A$ia>  Africa^  and  on  the  continent 
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of  Eun^t  Pi^k^iusiind  Cadkstiufl  took,  re* 
fuge.in  firiuiQ,  whn^  diey  met  witha^up* 
fpxt^  in  AgricoJa,  the  wn  of 'Sereii99»  who 
was  a  fjAYourer  of  tHek  epiQionSj  as  were  dio 
«iultitu4est  if  not  (he  great  m^ss  of  the  inha^* 
btunts  of  the  lelaorf.  Thi^  country^  liierefore^ 
being  considered  as  the  pfjbcipal  remaining 
asylum  of  Pelagianismj  Grrmanusy  Bishop 
€>f  Au^erre,  and  LupuS)  Bishop  of  Ti^yes, 
were  deputed  by  a  synod  in  Gaul  to  pass  orer 
into  it»  and  establisn  the  inhabitants  in  the 
faith  of  Rome  and  St.  Augusdne.  Accords 
iagly,  they  undevtook  this  missipti»  in  the  year 
4aO)  a»d  succeeded  in  gaining  the  British  pre^* 
[^eS|  who  condensed  the  opinions  of  ^eir 
^i:oUrynien»  and  by  so  doiog}  contfibttted  to 
pt^miHG  the  aspiring  views  of  the  papRl  see. 
iiowever,  after  thfi  return  of  the  >  missionary 
bi^bQps  to  Ga»l,  Pel^anism  prevailed  so 
mmh  agaJAs  that,  in  the  year  427,  it  was 
jiMlged  ejipedient  that  Gerwanws  sbouM  visit 
Briiaici  once  mocef  accoflopaoied  by  Seretusb 
Bifhop  of  Treves*  wi  the  disciple  eif  JLnpns 
of  Troyes*  So  SKccessfolly  did  diese  prelaisea 
ejiert  mmselves  during  this  mission}  that  they 
procured  a  moi?eMlemn  condemnation  of  Pelar 
gi^iami  by  the  decfces  of  a  couacii  assembled 
at  Verulam»  or  St.  Aiban's ;  and*  it  is  oAid* 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
bAnistH9ietit  frcivi  the  island  of  all  who  wouM 
fiot  renoimce  itbe  proscribed  principles.  Of 
the  personal  history  of  PeWius,  or  "of  bis 
9S<K)cbte  Cselest»u8»  after  d^eir  return  to 
Britain,  we  are  oot  burnished  with  any  par- 
ticulars. It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
thati  notwithstanding  the  repeated  attempts 
which  have  been  madei:from  his  age  to  modem 
timesy  to  disco^ntenance  and  suppress  the  dis- 
tiRgui^hiog  tenets  of  Pelagiusy  they  v^ere 
ad^i^9  and  aise  to  th^  day  retained^  either 
f  imply  ^r  with  mcKUficaitionSi  by  different  sects 
who'h^we  opposed  the  Augustinian  system. 
The  works,  of  PeUgiils  s.ti}l  extant^  consist  of 
^^-E^qko^tftonum  in  EpistolasPaulinas,  Lab*  xiv./' 
which  .are  ioaerted  in  the  works,  of  St.  Jerome* 
9nd  were  for  a  long  time  attribtued  to  that 
father ;  ^  Epjstola  ad.Demetriadem  de  Virgioi- 
tate/'  beginninff  with  the  wotds,  <<  Si  supimo 
Inge^io/'  wUch  is  preserved  m  the  works  of 
St.  lerome,  and  S)t.  Augustine,  apd  hae  been 
by  twms  improperly  ascribed  to  each  of  them  i 
and  **.  libeUus  Fid^  ad  Innocentium  Papwn/' 
annexed  to  the  ><^  (setter''  of  Pope  Zosimus  to 
the  AfriPaf)  bid^ops,  in  tJ^e  ad  vol.  of  the 
^•Collect  Concil/'  For  m  account  of  his 
other  p^es.  which  ace  lo^,  andithe  works  in 

w^hWii  framkonre  of  ib^w  m^y  he  found.. we 


refer  ottr  res^ders  to  Cav/s  Hut.  Lit.  v^i.  L 

B^.  S4C*  v.  par*  a*  fap,  5.  sect.  9e^ui.  Mxiv^ 
Prhstley^s  Hist.  Christ.  Church.  Per.  pm.  see.  9. 
The  bistoiy  of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  and 
of  the  Pf^ianSi  has  been  written  by  Ajrchr 
bishop  Usher,  in  his  <<  Antiq.  Eccles.  Britm.;'* 
liaet;  Qerard  Vossij^s;  lie  Clerc^  Cajrdtnal 
Noris^i  Father  Gamier,  in  his  ^  Supplem. 
Op^.  Theodoreti  1"  Jsmsenins,  in  his  <<  Augus« 
tinp  j"  liongueval,  a  French  Jesuit,  in  the  pre* 
(ace  to  the  9th  vo).  of  his  «<  Hist.  £6ci.  QaHic^** 
and  od>ers«— *M« 

PEI^HESTRE,  PprtR,  a  learned  f'ceiK* 
writjer  in  the  department  of  ecclesiastial  hisfiary, 
who  flourished  in  the  1 7th  and  early  parft  of  the 
1 8th  century,  was  a  nsitive  of  RoM»n,  where 
\m  Hiia3  born  abo^t  the  yea?  1645.  At  a  very 
eariy  age  he  was  inaplved  widi  the  love  w. 
learning*  w^d  he  devoted  his  in^iole  life  |o 
QlndiouA  f ijursjiiifts.  jn  his  course  of  reiading, 
be  did  not  ^^£km  bii|>sdf  to  the  perusal  of 
such  anthofs  as  are  sanctioned  with  the  af^ro- 
batfion  of  the  Catholic  church,  bqt  ;^so  fl«elf 
coi}suI|Led  the  writings  of  Protestants.  Having 
come  tol^af  is  at  the  ^ge  of  seyetiteen  or  eighteen^ 
M*  d^  Perefixe,  who  was  th^  Archbishop  of 
ihat  seef  sent  £1^  bim^  ^^d  said,  <<  I  am  t^ 
f^rynedf  Sira  t^at.you  r^ad  the  >rork8  of  here- 
tics :  are  yo)i  ^^ffieiei^tly  learned  to  venture  on 
aueh  a  dangerous  practice  ?^  To  which  tho 
young  m^n  replied* "  Yoi^r  question.  My  I*or4f 
greatly  embaricasses  me :  for,  were  I  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  you  might  charse  me  wil^ 
presumptuous  vanity  %  and  shpuld  I  say  that  I 
have  not  svii^ient  learning,  you  would  prohibit 
me  from  reading  su^h  books."  J^leased  with 
the  ingenuity  which  he  discovered,  1^  Arch«* 
bi^op  laid  him  u^der  no  restriction.  For  some 
time  M.  Pelhestre  wore  the  e^cleriastical  dress^ 
and  ogi^iated  in  the  inferior  clerical  orders, 
parUcularly  in  Languedoc,  as  a  mis^onary  for 
the  eonversion  of  protestants  to  catholicismf 
Afterwards  be  resivimed  the  habit  of  a  layman, 
which  he  did  not  change  upon  his  appointment 
to  the  pl^ce  of  sub-librarian  in  the  great  con* 
vent  of  ^e  Cordeliers  at  Paris.  His  motivefor 
accepitiug  of  this  post,  was  the  unrestrained 
access  which  it  gave  him  to  a  valuable  library. 
He  became  intjimately  acquainted  with  father 
Ail^illon,  and  several  others  of  the  most 
learned  person  of  his  time.  He  visited  most 
of  the  rcJjigi^ius  solitudes  in  France,  and  spent 
some  time  ^i  that  of  Perrecy  in  the  Charolois  \ 
but  he  told  his  friends,  that  were  he  to  seclude 
himself  e^tirely  froru  the  world,  he  ihould 
m^ke  cb<Hce  of  one  of  the  principal  mp* 
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nasteties  on  mount  Athos^  for  the  advantage 
of  consulting  the  numerous  Greek  manuscripts 
which  they  possess.     When  he  had  any  par- 
ticular subject  in  hand,  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
shut  himself  up  in  a  room  from  which  day- 
light was  excluded,  with  a  loaf,  some  bottles 
of  wine,  and  a  pitcher  of  water ;  and  there, 
wrapped  up  in  a  coverlet,  and  seated  in  a  large 
armed  chair  stuffed  with  straw,  he  applied  in- 
cessantly,' by  day  and  by  night,  excepting  when 
nature  called  for  rest  or  refreshment,  till  his 
labour  was  finished.     Father  Le  Long  was  told, 
that  he  had  been  frequently  seen  in  this  situa- 
tion.    He  died  suddenly  in  1710,  when  about 
65  years  of  age.    He  was  a  man  of  prodigious 
reading,  and  particularly  conversant  in  theolo- 
gical controversy,  and  the  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical authors.     He  wrote  a  severe  criticism 
on  various  passages  in  M.Dupin's  "Bibliotheque 
des  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,''  and  filled  all  the 
margins  of  Cave's  <<  Htstoria  Literaria'*  with 
notes.  The  manuscripts  of  these  performances 
are  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Benedictines,  to  whom  they  would  prove  useful 
in  their  editorial  and  critical  undertakings.     He 
was  the  author  of  the  numerous  additions  and 
valuable  notes  to  the  second  impressiori  of 
Father  Bonaventure's  <<  Treatise  on  the  most 
proper  method  of  reading  die  Fathers  of  the 
Church,''    i^97»   ^"  ^  ^^g^    i2mo.  volume. 
He  revised  the  French  version  of  «*  the  Letters 
of  St.  Paulinus,"  published  in  8vo.,  under  the 
name  of  Claude  Frassen,  a  Cordelier,  but  really 
executed  by  Claude  de  Santeul,  brother  to  the 
poet  of  that  name ;  and  he  was  also  for  a  long 
Hme  a  considerable  contributor  to  the  "  Me- 
motres  de  Trevoux.'*      Moreru     Nouv»  Diet. 
Hijt,—U. 

■  PELL,  John,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  eminent  mathematician  in  the  17th 
century,  was  bom  at  Southwick  in  Sussex,  of 
which  his  father  was  minister,  in  the  year 
1610.  He  was  educated  in  grammar-learning 
at  the  free-school  of  Steyning  in  the  same 
county,  and  made  so  rapid  a  proficiency  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  that  at  the  early 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  fully  qualified  for  en- 
tering upon  academic  studies,  and  sent  to 
Trinity-college  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  the  greatest 
diligence  and  intenseness ;  and,  as  he  possessed 
an  excellent  constitution,  he  seldom  permitted 
himself  to  be  diverted  by  any  recreations  from 
his  favourite  pursuits.  Besides  a  wonderful 
facility  in  acquiring  languages,  he  possessed  a 
peculiar  turn  towards  mamematical  learning  ; 
a«d  in  1629,  when  be  was  only  eighteen  years 


of'  age,  -drew  up  «  A  Description  and  ITse  of 
the  Quadrant,  written  for  the  use  of  a  Friend, 
in  two  Books."    In  the  same  year  he  held  a 
correspondence  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Henry 
S"gg^f  upon  the  subject  of  Logarithms;     In 
1630,  he  wrote  <<  Modus  supputandi  Epheme* 
rides  Astronomicas  (quantum  ad  motum  Solis 
attinet)  paradigmate  ad  An.  1630,  accommo- 
dato  ;*'  and  «  A  Key  to  unlock  the  meaning  of 
Johannes  Trithemius,    in  his    Discpurse    of 
Steganography,"  which  he  communicated  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib  and  Mr.  Jacob  Homedx. 
He  had  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A« 
at  the  regular  period  j  and  in  the  present  year 
he  proceeded  M.  A.     He  now  quitted  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  paid  a  visit  to 
that  of  Oxford,   where  he  was  incorporated 
M.  A.  in  1631.     Daring  this  year  he  wrote 
'<  A  Letter'  to  Mr.  Edmund  Wingate,  on  Lo» 
garithms ;"  and  he  drew  up  <^  CommentationeS 
in  Cosmographiam  Estedii."     Mr.  Pell  seems 
to  have  formed  an  early  intention  of  entering 
into  the  mawiage-state  ;  which  was  most  pro^ 
liably  the    reason   that  prevented  him   from 
offering  himself  a  candidate  either  for  a  scholar^ 
ship  or  fellowship  in  Trinitv-coUege.     Other«> 
wise,  there  can  be  no  douot  but  that  his  ex* 
tiraordinary  accomplishments  would  have  se-> 
cured  to  him  any  encouragement  which  his 
college  could  offer,  to  engage  his  residence  in 
it:   for,    besides  his  reputation  as  a  mathe- 
matician,   he    w«s    distinguished,    not    only 
by  his  intimate  Imowledge  of  the  Hebrew^ 
Greek,    and  Latin,   but  also  of  the   Arabic^ 
Italian,     French,     Spanish,  ^  and    High    and 
Low-Dutch     languages.        His     inclination^ 
however,  led  him  to  renounce  all  chances  of 
college-preferment  for  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic  felicity ;    and   in   the   year  1632,   he 
married  a  lady  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and 
four  daughters.     But- Mr.  Pell's  matrimonial 
connection  did  not  diminish  his  ardour   for 
mathematic|l  pursuits.    In  1633-4,  he  finished 
his   <<  Astronomical  History  of  Observations 
of  Heavenly  Motions  and  Appearances ;"  and 
soon   afterwards  his   <<  EcHptica  prognosdca, 
or,  the  Eclipse  Prognosticator,  or,  Foreknower 
of  Eclipses ;   teaching  how  by  calculation  to 
foreknow  and  foretell  all  sorts  of  Eclipses  of 
the  Heavenly  Lights."    In  1634,  he  translated 
out   of  Latin,  ■<<   the  Everlasting  Tables  of 
Heavenly  Motions,  grounded  upon  the  obser- 
vations of  all  times,  and  agreeing  with  them 
all,  by  Philip  Lansberg  of  Ghent  in  Flanders^ 
&c.  n-om  the  Sexagisal  to  the  Decimal  subdi- 
visions, for  the  more  ease  in  calculations  *^ 
and  in  the  same  year  be  wrote  •<  the  Maimer 
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of  his  deducing  hts  Astronomical  Tables  out  of 
the  Tables  and  Axioms  of  Philip  Lansberg." 
The  year  1634  produced  from  him  two  ••  Let- 
ters of  Remarks  on  Mr*  Geilibrand's  Discourse 
mathematical)  on  the  Variation  of  the  Magnetic 
•  Needle/*  >  In  short,  so  zealous  was  he  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  science,  that  he  pro- 
jected an  extraordinary  plan  for  the  further 
advancement  of  mathematical   learning ;   the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  not  room  to  de- 
tail, but  must  refer  our  readers  for  them  to 
the  first  of  our  authorities.     This  plan  having 
been  communicated  by  him  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Haak,  in  1639,  that  gentleman  sent  it  to  lea- 
ther Mersenne  at  Paris,  who  wrote  objections 
'  against  some  parts  of  it ;  which  were  replied 
^  to  by  the  author,  and  maintained  a  second  time 
by  his  opponent.     Mr.  Pell,  however,  had  the 
satisfaction   in   1640,   of  finding  that  it  met 
With  the  approbation  of    Des   Cartes.     His 
judgfhent  on  the  subject,  together  with  Mer- 
senoe's  strictures,  and  the  correspondence  to 
which  they  led  between  him  and  .the  author, 
may  be  seen  in  the  vth  vol.  of  MnHooke's 
«  Philosophical     Collections."      The    plan, 
originally  written   in  Latin,    under  the  title 
of  **  Idea  Matheseos,  &c.,"  was  published  in 
English   in  165 1,  subjoined   to  John  Dury's 
«  Reformed  School,  8cc."    i2mo.    Mr.  Pell's 
reputation  for  mathematical   knowledge  was 
now  so  well  established,  that  he  was  justly 
•considered   to   be   deserving  of.  a  professor's 
chair  in  that  science.     When,   therefore,   a 
vacancy  took  place  in  one  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1639,  Sir  William  Boswell,  the  English  re- 
sident with  the   states-general,   used   all  his 
interest  that  his  countryman  might  succeed 
to  that  appointment.    The  vacancy,  however, 
was  hot  filled  up  before  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1643^  ^hen  Mr.  Pell  was  chosen  to  it, 
and  soon  reflected  credit  on  the  interest  which 
had  been  made  for  him,  by  the  very  able  and 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  discnarged  the 
duties  of  his   place.     Of    the   estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  in  Holland,  we  may  form 
some  opinion  from  what  is  said  of  him  by  his 
colleague,  Gerard  John  Vossius,  in  the  loth 
chapter  of  his  treatise  **  De  Scientiis  Mathe- 
maticis,*'  where  he   styles  him   a   person  of 
various  erudition,  and  a  most  acute  mathema- 
tician, and  greatly  applauds  his  Lectures  upon 
Diophantus. 

In  the  year  1644,  Mr.  Pell  published  at 
Amsterdam,  in  two  folio  pages,  a  refutation 
of  Longomontanus's  pretended  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  in  his  discourse  *^  De  vera  Circuli 
Meosura  -y*   which    piece    obtained  for   our 


author  the  suffiraees  of  the  most  learned  ma* 
thematicians    in  Europe.    Two    years    after- 
wards, Mr.  Pell  was  called  to  the  display  of 
his  talents  on  a  new  scene  :  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange  haying  founded   a  Scio/a  Illustru  at 
Breda,  invited  him  to  be  professor  of  philoso* 
phy  and  mathematics  in  the  new  institutionj 
with  an  annual  salary  of  a*  thousand  guilders. 
This  oiFer  he  accepted,  and  he  filled  the  ma- 
thematical chair  at  Breda  with  the  same  repu- 
tation   and    success   which   attended  him   at 
Amsterdam,  having  among  his  pupils  several 
who  were  afterwards  distinguished  as  eminent 
algebraists.     However,  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  in  1650,  deprived  him  of  his  best 
patrpn  ;  and  the  war  which  broke  out  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  in  1652,  rendering  it  ne- 
csesary  for  him  to  withdraw  nrom  the  territories 
of  the  States,  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
In  1654,  Cromwell,  the  Lord  Protector,  ap- 
pointed him  agent  to  the  Protestant  cantons  in 
Switzerland ;  which  character  he  retained  till 
the  year  1658,  when  he  returned  to  England 
a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Cromwell. 
While  he  was  abroad  he  is  said  to  have  pri- 
vately rendered  no  little  service  to  the  interests 
of  King  Charles  II.   and  of  the   church   of 
England.     Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
after  the  restoration  he  was  encouraged   to 
enter  into  holy  orders ;  and,  having  been  or- 
dained deacon  and  priest  in  1661,  he  was  im- 
mediately instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Fobbing 
in  Essex,  with  the  chapel  of  Battlesden  an- 
nexed, on  the  presentation  of  the  King.  During 
the  month  of  December  in  the  same  year,  he 
brought  into  the  upper  house  of  convocation 
the   calendar,    reformed    by  him,    with   the 
assistance  of  Sancroft,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.     In  1663,  he  was   presented 
by  Dr.  Sheldon,  then  Bishop  of  London,  to 
the  rectory  of  Laingdon  in  Essex  \  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  created  Doctor  of  Divi- 
nity.    Scarcely  had   he   been   honoured  with 
this  degree,  before  his  patron  was  translated 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  made 
him  one  of  his  domestic  chaplains.     Such  an 
appointment  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
step  to  higher  preferment,  and  he  might  now 
flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  no- 
minated to  some  dignity  in  the  .church.     But 
he  was  so  intent  on  improvement  in  the  philo- 
sophical and  mathematical  sciences,   that  he 
neglected  his  own  interest,  and  was  so  impru- 
dent with  respect  to  the  management  of  his 
worldly  aflairs,  that  he  would  have  disgraced 
the  station  of  a  dignitary.      Anthony  Wood 
says,  that  ^^  be  was  a  shiftless  man,  and  his 
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UptAts  and  gelations  ^ealt  so  ijnkindly  with 
IiLBDtf  that  th^y  eozened  bkn  of  the  profits  of 
hi3  p^rsptuges^  a«d  kept  him  so  indigent,  that 
|i^  waited  oecesaarie^t  and  even  p.aper  and  ink, 
to  hi?  liying  day." 

In  tlvs  mean  time  he  distinguished  himself 
ixi.the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  ;n  16/S3.  In  the  following  year  he 
pjublished  <<an  B^ercitation  concerning  plaster/' 
.4to.  'f  and  in  1665,  he  made  great  alterations 
and  Editions  to  Uhonius's  ^*  Algebra/'  which 
appeared  In  the  English  version  of  diat  work, 
printed  in  1668,  umlcr  the  title  of,  «  An  In- 
troduction to  Algebra }  transbted  out  of  the 
High  Butch  into  English  by  Thomas  Bi^afiker, 
much  altered  and  augmented  by  D.  P.*'  &c., 
4to.  After  this,  he  drew  gp  <<  A  Table  of 
ten  thousand  sf}uare  Numbers,  namely,  of  all 
the  square  Numbexs  between  o  and  ahuiylred 
million,  and  of  their  Sides,''  &c.  which  were 
printed  in  i67:?,JqliiO.  Dr.  Pell  also  invented 
the  method  ot  tanging  the  several  steps  of  ^ 
algebraic^  calculus  in  a  proper  order,  in  10 
.many  distinct  line$,  with  the  number  affixed 
CO  eachiSt^p,  and  a  short  description  or  process 
in  th^  line.  He  was  likewise  the  inventor  of 
the  chaiacter-^forJ)ivisipn,  ^  for  InvoUitiop, 
^^(^^^^forfvolutiqo,  and  * .  *  fqrBrgo,  or  ^refoce. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  incessant  afplioatim 
to  Us  'Studies  owing  to  the  n<gk^t  of  his 
»ffaii^,  his  embarrassmeiits  lAcr^eased,  and  be 
•contracted  debts,  which  fwved  the  occasion 
«f  bis  bei^  thrown  inore  than  once  into  the 
Kif^'s-Bonch  prison.  Beii^  at  lefifi;th  reduced 
to  great  ia4ig«&ce,  .Dr.  Whistler,  then  Censor 
and  Rf^i#trar  to  the  college  of  Phyeicians,  ia- 
^vited  hnn  to  his  hoiia^  'm  i68a,  where  he 
ipominuod  tU),  the  iU  stale  of  his  hfi^iih  re- 
gttiring  particular  atteoAanc^)  be  was  vomovedt 
.At  firsts  the  house  of  a^grand^ild,  .^nd  after- 
shards  to  that  of  the  reader  of  the  cbwrcb  of  St. 
Giles's  in  the  FieVlSs  wbeie  be  died  in  1(^5, 
iwhen  in  the  74th  year  of  his  a^e*  Besides  ^ 
labours  already  noticed  by  «Sj  w  cbifioological 
.osder,  Dr.  Pcil  wrote  a  demonetration  of  the 
second  and  tealjb  books  of  Endid,  and  also  of 
Arohimedfts's  A^^enarins,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  DiopbantM^'s  Six  Bociks  of  Arithmetic*  Of 
the  latter  siutbor  he  i^nt  some  tin^  in  pre- 

£aring  .a  new  -edition,  in  whi<^  he  intended  to 
^e  corrected  the  txans^ation,  and  introduced 
new  iUustxations.  He  once  designed  to  publish 
^n  edition  of  ApoUonius  j  b»t  he  declined  it 
At  the  roi^nest  of  Golius,  who  was  eng^ed  in 
an  edition  of  that  author  from  an  Arabic  m9r 
ousoyipt  £iven  him  at  Aleppo.  Some  ^f  otur 
4tUtiior-«  m«(mdpts  weie    U&  by  bim  M 


Brereton  tn  Cheshire,  where  he  had  raided 
for  some  time,  it  being  the  seat  of  Lord  Brece* 
ton,  who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils  at  Breda. 
A  great  many  others  came  into  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Biisby,  which  Mr.  Hook  was  directed 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  for  the  Royad  Society. 
They  continued,  however,  mtxed  with  the 
papers  and  pamphlets  of  that  gentleman,  in 
four  large  boxes,  till  the  year  1755,  when  Dr. 
Birch,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  procured 
them  for  that  body  from  Dr.  Busby's  trustees. 
The  collection  contains  not  onlyDr^PelPs  ma- 
thematical papers,  letters  to  mm,  and  copies 
of  those  sent  by  him,  but  also  ^ftveral  manu- 
scripts of  Mr.  Walter  Warner,  an  eminent  phi- 
losopher and  mathematician  in  the  reigns  0f 
James  I.  and  Cluurles  I.  JT^fPi  F^isti  OKcm. 
voL  I.  Biog.  Brit,  HuUatfs  Math.  jDUt.^^M. 
PJEULEGRINI,  Camillo,  a  learned  histo- 
rian and  antiquariaQ,  was  horn  in  1598  at 
Capua.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jtsni^' 
scIumJ  at  Naples,  where,  besides  the  v,sual 
studies,  be  acquired  a  knotrledge  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastiioal  law,  and  theology.  He  enterad 
into  the  clerical  order ;  and  havij^g  been  sent 
to  Rome,  he  diligently  consulted  the  a»;hives 
and  libraries  of  that  capital,  .9nd  fonved  she 
design  of  collection  all  the  ancient  docwMnts 
relating  to  his  native  place,  and  to  tbo  whole 
kiogdcw  of  Naples.  For  this  purpose  he  made 
many  journeys,  and  .was  at  great  e^pence  in 
procuring  copies  of  records  and  manuscript^, 
and  in  formine  a  coUection  of  antiquitief. 
The  6r8t  fruit  of  his  labours  was  «  L'AppasaU> 
alle  Antichitk  di  Capua,"  printed  in  1651,  in 
which  he  minutely  describes  ail  the  parts  of 
the  Campagna  Felice,  and  relates  its  history 
and  several  revolutions.  He  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  <^Historia  Principum 
Longobardorum,"  containing  the  chronicle  of 
the  Anonymus  S»alernitafius,  and  sev^al  otbier 
historical  piieceswhichhiad  not  yet  seen  the  light, 
illustrated  by  learned  annotations  and  disserta^ 
tions.  This  publication  was  of  gre^t  service 
in  elucidating  the  hiaitory  not  only  of  those 
provinces  of  Naples  which  were  under  the 
sway  of  the  Lombard  kings,  but  of  all  Italy ; 
it  was  therefore  repid>lished  in  the  coUections 
of  Burmann  and  Muratori  1  and  has  also  bew 
re*^dited,  with  various  Editions,  at  Naples,  in 
1749,  by  Sign.  Fr.  Moria  Pra^illi.  This 
learned  writer  published  other  works  ^n 
difierent  subjects,  and  had  a  great  coUeclion 
of  manuscripts,  as  well  of  his  own  writvpig,  as 
others,  which  were  vofortunately  IqSL  to  th/e 
fiublic  in  tlie  following  manner.  iBeing  ina 
l)ad  sjUte  q£  hc^ah^b,  he  had  ^iv^n  ocd^s.^.  ^ 
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fexfiale  domeddc,  that  ttrbaa  he  fhcmld  be  ne^ar 
hi8  eifd,  she  should  buffi  a  large  btttidle  df 
pikfefs  wteich  h^  pointed  out.  Otie  day  ovfer- 
hearing  the  phjfsicians  prognosticate  that  he 
had  not  many  hourd  to  live,  she  too  faithfully 
executed  his  commands,  to  his  Owri  gteat 
regret  after  he  was  somewhat  recovered.  He 
did  riot,  however,  long  survive,  dying  at  Na^ 
pi^s  in  1660,  at  the  age  of  53;.  TiraboschL 
—A. 
PELLEGRINI.  SeeTTiBiLDi; 
PELLERIN,  Joseph,  an  emihent  medalist, 
botn  at  Paris  in  1683,  was  Comitiissary-gene- 
ral  and  first  clerk  of  the  French  marine. 
Having  obtained  his  dismission,  after  forty 
years'  service,  .he  devoted  the  refnainder  of  his 
life  to  the  study  of  antiquity.  His  coUefCtion 
of  medals  was  the  richest  and  most  valuable 
that  was  ever  made  by  a  private  ilidividUal. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  King  in  1776.     He 

'  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  tbe  numis^ 
niatic  science  by  a  publicaticm  in  9  volumes, 
4to.,  enriched  with*a  great  number  of  plates. 
It  consists  of  a  collection  of  medals  of  kirigSj 

'  hithertct  inedited  or  little  known ;  a  collection 
of  medals  of  people*  and  towns,  inedited  or 
little  knoilni;  miscellaneous  medals  j  supple- 
ments to  the  above  $  and  letters,  on  medallic 
subjects.  This  is  reckoned  a  very  valuable 
work,  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the 
engravings,  but  of  the  learned  and  judicious 
explanations  stibjoined.  The  author  died  at 
Paris  in  i'jZi,i  in  the  99th  year  of  hifl*  age. 

PELLETIER,  Bertrand,  a  vciy  able 
FrencK  chemist,  wa^  the  son  of  ah  apothecary 
atBayonne,  where  he  was  bom  in  1761.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  college  of 
that  city,  and  distinguished  himself  from 
childhood  by  his  ardour  for  study.  At  tlie 
age  of  17  he  came  to  Paris,  and  particularly 
attached  himself  to  the  eminent  chemist  Danet. 
He  soon  acquired  an  extraordinary  passion  for 
chemical  experiments,  to  the  expences  of  which 
ht  sacrificed  almost  the  necessaries  of  life.  At 
length  a  lover  of  the  science  offered  him  his 
laboratory,  which  he  gladly  accepted,  and 
for  more  than  a  year  he  paid  it  a  daily  visit. 
He  had  conducted-  his  experiments  with  so 
much  care  and  accuracy,  that  at  the  age  of 
24.  ht  made  himself  advantageously  known  by 
some  observations  on  the  arsenical  acid  and 
other  substances,  printed  in  the  <<  Journal  de 
Wiysique,"  in  1782.  In  die  next  year  Danet 
entrusted  him  with  the  management  of  the 
pharmaceutical  establishment  of  his  father-in- 
bw  Rouelle.    His  reputation  caused  Urn  to 


be  aggregated  t6  the  company  of  apothctarfel 
at*  Paris  earlier  thati  the  regulsrted  age';  he  also 
took  his  degrees  in  medicifte,  and  in  1 784  he' 
married.     Em{)loying  all  his  leisure  in  experi- 
mental chemistry,  he  gave  to  the  public  suc- 
cessitreiy  a  Variety  of  memoirs  -^hich  haVe 
perpetuated  his  name  among  those  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  successful   cultivator^  of   the 
science.    Of  these,  some  of  the  most  curious 
relate  to  phosphorus.     In  five  papets  upon 
this  production,  he  considers  the  best  mediod 
of  preparing  and  purifying  it,  its  power  of 
decomposing  the  arsenical  acid,  and  the  mode 
of  Uniting  it  i^ith  the  metals,  so  as  to  produce 
phosphures    of   almost    all    metallic  bodies. 
Other  memoirs  relate  to  the  analyst  of  plum- 
bago and  molybdena,  to  acetic  ether,  to  caustic 
alkalies,  oils,  ^d  the  prepai^tion  of  so^p,  to 
bell-metal,  muriate  of  tin,  the  carbonate  of 
barytes  and  potasse,  and  strontian.    The  latter^ 
with  many  more,  are  inserted  in  the  «  An- 
naleB  de  Chymie,*'  in  the  compilation  of  which 
he  was  concerned  from  the  year  1792.     Ih 
the  preceding  year  he  had  been  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  houbut 
which  fe^  have  obtained  at  so  earljr  an  aee'. 
Mtti  that  establishment  was  suppressed,  lie 
was  employed  by  the  government  in  several, 
important  commissions.     He  Mras  in  succe^sibn 
a  member  of  the  board  of  consultation  for  the 
alts,  ihs{)ector  of  the  hospitals  of  Belgium, 
commissary  of  gunpowder   and   saltpetre   at 
Essonne  and  La  Fere,  and  member  of  dier 
council  for  superintending  the  health  of  the 
armies.     Notwithttanding  his  natural  weak- 
ness of  constitution,  he  made  a  point  of  per- 
forming all  his  duties  with  the  utmoft  punctu- 
ality. 

Wheii  the  National  Institute  had  taken  the 
place  of  all  the  other  academical  institutions^ 
Pelletier  was  called  to  a  seat  ih  it,  which  he 
■  occupied  with  distinction.  During  the  two  last 
years  of  his  life  he  was  employed  to  give  a 
course  of  chemistf y  in  the  polytechnic  school^ 
and  the  clearness,  precision,  and  method  of  his 
lectures  were  universally  admired.  His  lan- 
guage was  simple,  pure,  and  devoid  of  all 
otnament  foreign  to  the  subject.  He  exactly 
described  what  he  had  seen  and  proved,  and 
never  suffered  his  imagination  to  wander  in 
brilliant  theories,  or  to  lead  him  to  exaggerate 
ill  his  facts.  A  timid  disposition  andfeeble 
organization  had  caused  him  to  undergo  several 
severe  shocks  during  the  storms  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  his  tranquillity  was  also  occasionally 
invaded  by  the  claims  of  othet  persons  ta  his 
discoveriesi    the    injustice  of   which  deeply 
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wounded  him ;  but  the  metallic  and  carbonic 
vapours  to  which  he  was  so  much  exposed 
in  his  experiments  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  pulmonary  a£Fection  that  proved  fatal  to 
him.  During  the  progress  of  it,  he  felt  no  dimi- 
nution of  his  zeal  ror  chemical  science,  and 
was  often  roused  from  a  fit  of  low  spirits  by 
the  sight  of  some  curious  preparations.  He 
had  determined  upon  a  journey  to  his  native 
place,  which  he  flattered  himself  would  restore 
him  to  health,  when,  in  July  1797,  he  was 
carried  off  at  the  early  age  of  36,  to  the  great 
regret  of  his  friends  and  the  public.  He  had 
been  made  a  member  of  several  learned  so- 
cieties, native  and  foreign,  among  which  were 
the  Academy  of  Turin,  and  the  Paris  and  Lon- 
don Medical  Societies.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished collectively  in  2  volumes,  8vo.  Paris^ 
1798.  E/oge  prefixed  to  the  vjorls  of  Petletier^ 
by  Sedillotfjeune, — A. 

PEL^ICAN,  Conrad,  a  learned  German 
divine  of  the  reformed  communion  who  flou- 
rished in  the  i6th  century,   was  the  son  of 
respectable  but  not  opulent  Catholic  parents, 
and  born  at  Rufiach  in  Alsace,  in  the  year  1478. 
His   family  surname  was  originally  KUrsiner 
which  he  changed  into  Pellican.     After  having 
been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  at 
his  native  town,  he  was  sent  by  a  maternal  uncle 
to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  supported 
by  him  there  for  about  sixteen  months,  when, 
the  expence  proving  too  heavy,  our  young  stu- 
dent was  obliged  to  return  to  his  father's  house. 
He   now  for  some  time  gratuitously  assisted 
his  old  schoolmaster,  and  gladly  availed  him- 
self of  the  permission  which  was  given  him  to 
read  the  books   belonging  to  a  neighbouring 
convent  of  Minorites.     Observing  his  fondness 
for  study,  the  monks  used  all  their  arts  to  en- 
gage him  to  enter  into  their  community,  and 
by  degrees  made  such  an  impression  upon  his 
mind,  th^t  he  took  the  habit  in  1493,  ^^^"  ^^ 
w^s  in  his  sixteenth  year,  without  the  appro- 
bation or  knowledge  of  his  parents.     In  this 
cdnvent  he  applied  with  unwearied  diligence 
and  distinguished  success  to  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  polite  literature, 
philosophy;^  and  divinity^  and  in  the  year  1496, 
ne  was  sent  for  further  improvement  to  the 
University  of  Tubingen,     Here  he  spent  be- 
tween four  and  five  years  in  attending  the  lec« 
tares  of  the  difllerent  professors ;  and  during 
this  period,  with  incredible  labour  for  want  of 
proper  books,  which  reduced  him  to  the  neces- 
sity of  constructing  a  grammar  and  dictionary 
for  his  own  use,  he  made  himself  g  tolerable 
prescient  in  the  Hebrew  language;     In  the 


year  1500^  John  Capnio,  who  then  came  t» 
Tubingen,  assisted  him  in  greatly  improving 
his  acquaintappe  with  this  tongue.    In  150 1, 
Pellican  was  ordained  priest  at  Pfortzheim^ 
and 'immediately  returned  to  the  convent  at 
Ruffach.     He  nad  now  acquired   so  high   a 
reputation  for  learning  and  knowledge,  that  in 
1 502  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  convent  belonging  to  his  order  at  Basil. 
This  situation  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  him, 
as  it  proved  the  means  of  introducing  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  eminent  literary  cha* 
meters  who  frequented  that  city  j  and  also  of 
the  learned  printers  for  whom  it  was  famous, 
who  engaged  his  assistance  in  editing  the  com- 
pete works  of  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Chrysos- 
tom.     He  contracted  an  intimacy,  in  particular, 
with  the  celebrated  John  Froben,  who  never 
sufiered  him.to  be  in  want  of  any  useful  books. 
In  the  year  1504,  Cardinal  Raymund,  the 
legate  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  having  been 
informed  of  the  great  merits  of  Pellican,  and 
tried  him  by  an  examination  which  lasted  some 
hours,  created  him  Licentiate  in  Divinity ;  and 
with  this  extraordinary  distinction,  that,  when . 
arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  should  succeed 
to  the  title  of  Doctor  in  that  faculty,  without 
going  through  any  other  forms.     Inese  titles, 
however,  Pellican  would  not  assume  for  more 
than  forty  years.     So  welL  pleased  was  the  car- 
dinal with  our  young  professor,  that  he  intended 
to  take  him  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  Pellican 
actually  set  out  on  his  journey ;   but  being 
soon  afterwards  seized  with  a  feverisli  disorder^i 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Basil,    Here  he 
drew  up,  at  the  request  pf  the  bishop  of  that 
ci/y,  *<  a  Summary  of  Chrbtian  Doctrine,'^  in 
which  he  adhered  to  the  Catholic  creed,  and 
used  the  language  of  the  schools ;  but  his  mind 
was  beginning  to  entertain  doubts  on  the  sub^ 
jects   of  ihdulgencies,   purgatory,  confession, 
the  eucharist^   and  the  papal  power.     In  the 
year  1508}  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  divinity 
chair  at  Ruffach  i  and  was  afterwards  elected 
successively'guardian  of  the  convents  belonging 
to  his  order  at  Pfortzheim  and  in  that  town. 
While  be  held  these  offices,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  Chaldee  dialect,  and  read  with 
great  attention  the  Targum  of  Onkelps  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  various  Jewish  commentators 
on  the  Old  Testament  writings.     In  15 16,  he 
was  deputed  by  his  province  to  attend  a  general 
congregation  of  the  Minorite  order  at  Rouen 
in  Normandy  ^  and  he  was  afterwards  their  re- 
presentative in  a  general  congregation  held  at 
Rome.*  In  15x9,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  he 
was  appointed  guardian  of  the  convent  at  ^asil^ 
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ind  renewed  his  learped  connections  and  in- 
timacies in  that  place.  By  reading  the  writings 
of  Luther,  which  were  ^bout  this  time  brought 
to  Basil,  the  doubts  which  he  had  formerly  be- 
gun to  entertain  respecting  some  of  the  leading 
tenets  of  the  papal  church,  were  strengthened 
and  confirmed,  and  he  gradually  became  an 
entire  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  that  great  Re- 
lbrmer«  Under  the  influence  of  this  change 
in  his  principles,  he  delivered  in  the  pulpit  an 
exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
which  lasted  nearly  eighteen  months,  and  was 
attended  by  crowded  auditories,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Basil, 
who  heard  him  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 
and  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  his  plan. 
But  by  this  conduct  he  exasperated  the  zealous 
adherents  to  popery;  and  in  the  year  1523, 
when  the  provincial  Satzgerus  visited  the  con- 
vent at  Basil,  some  doctors  of  the  University, 
and  canons  of  the  great  church,  preferred  a 
charge  against  Pellican,  his  vice-guardian^  and 
other  members  of  the  fraternity,  that  they 
were  Lutherans,  and  encouragers  of  the  books 
of  that  daring  heretic.  By  their  representa* 
tions  the  provincial  was  determined  to  remove 
the  accused  from  their  situations  ;  but  he  was 
prevented  from  taking  that  step  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  senate  of  Basil,  who  confirmed 
them  in  their  places^  and  appointed  Pellican 
Fellow-professor  of  Divinity  with  Oecolam- 
padius. 

Sometime  afterwards,  in  a  general  congrega- 
tion of  the  minorite  order  at  Landshut,  on  the 
representation  of  Satzgerus,  Pellican  was  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  guardian ;  but  he  still 
retained  his  post  in  the  University,  and  filled 
the  theological  chair  alternately  with  his  learned 
colleague.  In  the  mean  while,  some  of  his 
fellow-monks  were  secretly  employed  in  en- 
deavouring to  prejudice  the  citizens  against 
him ;  and  they  carried  their  hatred  to  him  to 
such  a  length  in  ^he  convent,  that  his  life  was 
in  danger,  and  he  was  idaily  furnished  with 
provisions  by  friends,  that  he  might  not  prove 
the  victim  of  apprehended  attempts  to  poison 
him.  Thus  circumstanced,  his  friends  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  consult  his  personal  safety, 
and,  in  the  year  1526,  on  the  itlvitation  of 
Zuingle,  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  he  pri- 
vately withdrew  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Divinity  and  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  Upon  this,  event  he  laid  aside  his 
cowl,  and  adopted  tlie  common  dress  of  eccle- 
siastics. To  shew,  likewise,  that  he  finally 
renounced  the  papal  communion,  he  followed 
the  example  of  many  of  the  other  clergy  who 
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embraced  the  Reformation,  by  taking  to  htmp 
self  a  wife.  In  the  same  year,  he  edited  a 
second  impression  of  the  <<  Biblia  Hebvaica^ 
cum  Comment.  R.  Abraam.  Abenezra,  et 
R.  Salomonis  in  Prophetas  ;"  and  also  of  the 
"  Sepher  Michlolj**  first  printed  at  Constanti^ 
nople.  In  the  year  1528,  he  took  part  in  the 
celebrated  disputation  at  Bern,  on  die  subject 
of  the  eucharist,  and  published  a  volume  of 
the  debates  and  speeches  on  that  occasion. 
During  the  following  year  he  commenced  his 
public  exposition  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  employed  him  till  1539,  and 
exhibited  proof  of  very  laborious  application, 
extensive  learning,  and,  particularly,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  commentators, 
ancient  and  modern.  This  "  Exposition"  he 
afterwards  published,  in  four  volumes  folio; 
and  then  devoted  his  labours  to  an  illustration 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  gave  to  the 
world  in  a  fifth  volume.  He  had,  besides,  a 
considerable  shai^  in  preparing  for  the  press 
and  editing  the  commentaries  of  Sebastian 
Meyer  upon  the  apocryphal  books.  Pellican 
also  translated  into  Latin  the  Chaldee  paraphra- 
ses, including  the  Targums  of  Onkelos,  Jona- 
than, and  Jerusalem,  various  small  talmudiqal 
treatises,  and  Elias  Levita's  edition  of  the 
Massora.  He  published,  in  German,  *<  An 
Exposition"  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  and  the  Books  of  Kings.  With 
the  hope  of  introducing  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  Cicero  into  Germany,  he  transla- 
ted several  books  from  their  works  into  the 
German  language,  and  he  bestowed  immense 
labour  in  editing  various  commentaries^  dic- 
tionaries, &c.,  of  which  an  enumeration  may  be 
seen  in  the  first  of  our  authoriries.  He  died 
in  1556,  about  the  age  of  78,  highly  respected 
for  his  learning,  and  esteemed  for  his  integrity, 
candour,  modesty,  and  simplicity  of  manners. 
His  works  have  been  collected  together,  and 
published  in  seven  vols,  folio.  Melchhr. 
Adam.  Vit.  Germ.  Theol.  Morert*  Nouv*  Dict^ 
Hist.—U. 

PELLICER,  Josef  pe  Ossau,  Salas  t 
ToBAR,  a  long  name  of  considerable  eminence 
in  the  literary  history  of  Spain.  He  was  born 
at  Zaragoza,  April  22,1602,  and  inherited  a  dis- 
position to  letters  from  his  father  D.  Antonio 
Pellicer  de  Ossau,  who  left  in  manuscript  an 
epitome  of  Garibay's  great  history,  and  a  poem 
called  Batavia  Rebelde  ;  doubtless  of  a  right 
Catholic  complection.  He  took  an  honorary 
degree  at  Alcala,  and  from  thence  removed  to 
Salamanca  *,  and  at  the  age  of  22  took  up  his 
residence  in  Madrid  \  full  of  academical  ho^ 
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mourS)  and  with  as  much  learning  as  ever  so 
young  a  man  could  possibly  have  acquired.  In 
1629  he  was  made  Chronicler  or  Historio- 
grapher of  Castille.  The  states  of  Aragon 
named  him  to  the  same  office  for  their  kingdom  ; 
but  as  it  was  already  held  by  Francisco  Ximinez 
de  Urrec,  it  was  ultimately  decided  that  the 
reversion  could  not  be  granted.  Philip  IV. 
made  him  amends  by  creating  him  Arch-His- 
toriographer for  the  kingdoms  of  the  crown  of 
Aragon,  an  office  which  had  been  invented  for 
Lupercio  Leonardo  de  Argensola,  and  which 
had  remained  vacant  since  the  death  of  his 
brother  Bartolous.  The  duty  of  this  arch- 
historiographer  was  to  revise  and  correct  the 
wprks  of  the  chronicler  of  the  particular  king- 
doms. As  a  farther  honour  the  habit  of  the 
order  of  Montesa  was  given  him,  and  after- 
wards exchanged  for  that  of  Santiago. 

These  honours  did  not  bring  with  them  cor- 
respondent profits,  and  Pellicer  all  his  life  was 
poor.  His  family  was  very  numerous ;  and 
when  he  was  left  a  widower  at  the  age  of  63, 
he  married  again,  to  the  surprize  of  his  friend 
Nicolas  Antonio,  who  observed  that  the  lady 
must  be  another  Sappho,  since  she  could  not 
have  chosen  him  either  for  his  youth  or  beauty. 
He  died  at  77,  worn  out,  say  his  biographers,  by 
incessant  literary  application.  But  when  a 
man  reaches  that  age,  his  habits  ought  rather 
to  have  the  credit  of  having  extended  this  life, 
than  the  opprobrium  of  shortening  it. 

Nicolas  Antonio  fills  five  folio  pages  with  ^a 
list  of  PelHcer's  works,  and  as  the  author  was 
then  living  there  must  be  others  to  add  to  the 
list.  On  many  points  of  history  he  did  good 
service  in  his  day,  and  this  is  his  main  merit. 
His  portrait  taken  at  the  age  of  26  is  prefixed 
to  his  Lecciones  upon  Gongora,  a  commentary 
which  shews  the  extent  of  his  learning  and  his 
utter  want  of  taste.  Like  other  men  of  letters 
he^had  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  and  was  alike 
subject  to  panegyric  and  satire.  But  reputa- 
tions find  their  level  at  last.  Pellicer's  learning 
is  now  acknowledged.  His  learned  works  are 
consulted  by  the  learned,  and  his  attempts  at 
fine  literature,  on  which  he  probably  prided 
himself  most,  are  quietly  resigned  to  the  worms 
and  spiders.  Juan  Antonio  Pellicer  y  Saforcada* 
Ensayo  de  una  Bibliotheca   de  Traductores  Es" 

panoles. — R.  S. 

PELLISSON  —  FoNTANiER,  Paul,  an 
eminent  French  writer,  bom  at  Beziers  in 
1624,  was  descended  from  a  family  in  the 
law.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  brought  up  by  his  mother,  who  educated 
him  in  the  Protestant  religion.     He   studied 


successively  at  Castres,  Montauban,  and  Toir^ 
louse,  and  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  best  authors  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
langiiages.  He  applied  professionally  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  had  already  appeared 
with  distinction  at  the  bar  at  Castres,  when 
he  was  attacked  with  the  small-pox.  This 
cruel  disease  left  a  permanent  weakness  in  his 
eyeS,  and  so  disfigured  him  that  he  became  a 
model  of  ugliness.  His  friend  Mademoiselle 
de  Scuderi  said  of  him,  that  he  abused  the  per- 
mission granted  to  men,  of  being  ugly.  Under 
a  forbidding  exterior,  however,  dwelt  many  fair 
qualities  of  the  mind.  He  quitted  the  bar,  and 
retired  for  some  time  into  the  country.  He  then 
came  to  Paris,  and  made  himself  known  as  a 
man  of  letters.  In  1652  he  obtained  the 
place  of  a  king's  secretary,  and  applied  with 
diligence  to  the  affairs  of  the  council,  with 
which  he  became  intimately  acquainted.  In 
the  same  year  he  read  before  the  French 
Academy  a  history  which  he  had  composed  of 
that  institution,  and  which  was  so  much  ap- 
proved, that  a  resolution  was  made  to  admit 
him  as  a  member  on  the  first  vacancy,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  give  him  the  privilege  of 
being  present  and  speaking  at  the  meetings 
of  the  academy.  His  history  was  printed  in 
1653,  and  many  successive  editions  were 
given  of  it.  Although  too  minute  and  pane- 
gyrical in  the  account  of  authors  of  little 
merit,  negligent  in  its  style,  and  not  very  cor- 
rect in  its  facts,  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
performance. 

M.  Pellisson  was  brought  into  a  conspicuous 
public  situation  in  1657,  by  being  appointed 
first  clert  to  the  celebrated  superintendanf 
Fouquet.  The  financial  business'into  which  he 
was  now  plunged  impaired  neither  the  disin- 
terestedness of  his  character  nor  the  amenity 
of  his  disposition.  His  services  were  recom- 
penced  in  1660  by  admission  into  the  council 
of  state  ;  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  fall  of  his  patron,  and,  as  having 
been  one  of  his  principal  confidents,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastille.  As  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  corrupt  his  fidelity  to  his  former 
master,  attempts  were  made  to  worm  out  his 
secrets  by  means  of  a  German,  a  pretended 
fellow-prisoner,  who  concealed  craft  -under  a 
gross  and  simple  exterior.  Pellisson  was  aware 
of  his  artifices,  and  treated  him  with  so  much 
politeness,  tliat  he  converted  him  into  a  friend, 
and  by  his  means  kept  up  a  constant  correspon- 
dence with  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi.  During 
his  imprisonment  he  composed  three  memoirs 
in  favour  of   Fouquet,  which  are  reckoned 
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mmong  the  most  eloquent  and  best-written 
pieces  of  the  kind  in  any  language,  and  have 
tonferred  lasting  honour  on  his  memory.  They 
were,  however,  the  immediate  cause  of  in- 
creased rigour  in  his  confinement.  He  was 
prohibited  the  use  of  ink  and  paper,  and  was 
reduced  to  write  with  the  lead  of  his  casement 
upon  the  margins  of  books,  or  to  use  a  kind 
of  ink  which  he  made  with  burnt  crusts  tem- 
pered with  wine.  His  whole  company  was  a 
stupid  Basque,  whose  only  talent  was  playing 
on  the  bagpipe.  With  innnite  pains  he  trained 
a  spider  to  come  out  of  its  hole  at  the  sound  of 
this  instrument,  and  take  flies  from  his  hand. 
Books  of  controversy  were  another  employ- 
ment of  his  solitary  hours,  and  he  received  in 
the  Bastille  those  impressions  which  afterwards 
produced  a  change  of  religious  profession.  He 
preserved  many  friends  in  this  forlorn  situation^ 
and  Tannegui  le  Fevre  had  the  courage  to  de» 
dicate  to  him,  whilst  in  prison,  his  Lucretius, 
and  his  translation  of  Plutarch's  treatise  on 
tuperstition.  At  length,  after  a  confinement  of 
four  years  and  a  half,  he  obtained  his  liberty ; 
and  thenceforth,  says  Voltaire,  f<  he  passed  his 
life  in  lavishing  praises  upon  the  sovereign  who 
had  deprived  fim  of  his  liberty  ;  a  thing  seen 
only  ia  monarchies  V*  He  was  taken  into  favour^ 
obtained  a  royal  pension  and  a  brevet  of  en* 
tr4e,  and  was  made  the  King's  Historiographer. 
His  public  recantation  of  Protestantism,  in 
1670,  was>  doubtless,  one  of  the  conditions  of 
this  favour.  He  soon  after  took  the  order  of 
$ub-deacon,  and  was  presented  to  an  abbacy  and 
a  ricb  priory.  It  was  with  some  reason,  there- 
fore, that  he  annually  celebrated  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  gave  a 
more  interesting  proof  of  the  goodness  of  his 
disposition  by  commemorating  the  anniversary 
of  his  liberation  from  the  Bastille  with  the  annual 
release  of  some  prisoners. 

In  1671,  Pellisson  delivered  at  the  French 
academy  a  "  Panegyric  on  Lewis  XIV.,"  which 
was  translated  into  various  languages,  and  even 
into  Arabic  by  a  patriarch  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
He  accompanied  his  royal  master  in  his  cam- 
paigns, and  for  some  time  was  the  only  man 
of  letters  engaged  in  writing  his  history ;  but 
some  offence  which  he  gave  to  Mad.  de  Mon- 
tespan  induced  the  King  to  give  the  appoint- 
ment of  Historiographer  Royal  to  Boileau  and 
Racine,  and  take  it  from  Pellisson.  He  was, 
however,  ordered  to  proceed  in  his  own  his- 
torical labours ;  and  he  produced  a  <*  History 
of  Lewis  XIV.  from  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Mazarine  ini66i  to  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  in 
1^78,  ptjjated  in  3  vols.  xamo.   It  is,  as  might 


^be  expected,  more  the  work  of  a  courtier  than 
of  a  faithful  historian ;  yet  Voltaire  speaks 
with  applause  of  his  relation  of  the  conquest 
of  Franche-Comte.  Pellisson  ,  engaged  with 
great  zeal  in  what  was  called  in  France  la 
grande  affairey  namely,  the  conversion  of  here- 
tics. It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  disapproved  of 
the  dragooning  system  of  proselyting  \  and  he 
seems  to  have  relied  much  more  on  the  judi- 
cious distribution  (which  was  entrusted  to  him) 
of  the  third  of  the  savings  destined  by  the 
King  for  rewards  to  such  as  should  .conform 
to  the  established  religion.  He  also  employed 
his  pen  in  controversy,  and  wrote  <<  Reflexions 
sur  les  Differences  de  la  Religion,"  and  "  Traite 
de  TEucharistie,"  works  composed  with  art,  and 
in  a  laudable  tone  of  moderation.  Pellisson  was 
made  a  master  of  requests,  and  passed  all  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  great  credit  and  pros- 
perity. As,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the 
last  scene  of  a  man's  life  is  generally  thought 
of  more  consequence  than  all  the  preceding 
part,  it  was  the  cause  of  much  regret,  and  some 
scandal,  that  he  died  (in  February  1693)  with- 
out confession  or  the  usual,  sacraments.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  circimistance  was 
rather  owing  to  an  unconsciousness  of  his 
own  danger  till  too  late,  than  to  any  doubts  re- 
specting his  adopted  faith.  Besides  the  works 
above-mentioned,  he  wrote  several  pieces  in 
verse  and  prose,  among  which  were,  an 
"  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of  Anne  of  Austria  ;*• 
**  Lettres  Historiques,"  being  a  journal  of  the 
King's  journeys  and  encampments  ;  <'  Recueil 
des  Pieces  galantes ;"  '<  Poesies  Chretiennes 
et  Morales."  His  poetry  is  but  indifferent  \  his 
prose  is  often  eloquent  and  forcible.  Moreri^ 
Bayle,  Voltaire  Steele  de  Louis  XIV*  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

PELLOirriER,  SiMON,pastor  of  theFrench 
Protestant  church  at  Berlin,  member  and  libra- 
rian of  the  academy  in  that  capital,  and  eccle- 
siastical counsellor,  was  born  in  1694  at  Leipzic, 
of  a  family  originally  from  Lyons.  He  filled  with 
reputation  the  posts  confided  to  him,  and  ob- 
tained a  high  character  for  erudition  by  his  work 
entitled  "  Histoire  des  Celtes,  et  particuliere- 
ment  des  Gaulois  et  desGermains,  depuis  les 
Temps  Fabuleux  jusqu'a  la  Prise  de  Rome  par 
les  Gaulois."  Of  this  work,  which  is  replete 
with  learned  and  curious  research,  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  M.  de  la  Bastide,  PariSi  1 770, 
in  8  vols.  i2mo.  and  2  vols.  4to.  Pelloutier 
also  enriched  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy, 
with  a  number  of  valuable  papers.  He  died  m 
1757,  universally  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
beneficence.     Nouv*  Diet.  ifSr/.— «A. 
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PELOt*IDAS,  an  Ulustrious  Theban  leader, 
Was  the  son  of  HippocluSj  of  an  opulent  and 
distineuished  family  in  Thebes.  Though 
brougnt  up  in  affluence,  he  adopted  a  frugal 
and  simple  mode  of  living,  and  emulated  in 
private  and  public  virtue  his  noble  friend 
Epaminondas,  though  he  had  less  mental  cul- 
tivation than  that  hero.  He  married  and  had 
several  children,  but  was  more  intent  upon 
serving  the  state  than  improving  his  fortune. 
He  made  a  campaign  with  the  Theban  auxili- 
aries who  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  in  a  battle  fought 
at  Mantinea,  received  several  wounds,  and 
would  have  been  killed,  had  he  not  been 
covered  when  fallen  by  Epaminondas.  (See  his 
article.)  After  this  period,  the  citadel  of  Thebes 
being  betrayed  to  the  Spartans,  who  threw  a 

(garrison  into  it,  popular  government  was  abo- 
ished  in  that  city,  and  a  tyranny  was  established 
under  the  Lacedemonian  influence.  It  was 
•ealed  by  the  execution  of  some  of  the  heads  of 
the  other  party,  andPelopidas,  with  many  others, 
avoided  the  same  fate  only  by  flight.  These 
exiles  took  refuge  in  Athens,  wlience  they  kept 
tip  a  correspondence  with  those  of  their  friends 
who  remained  at  Thebes.  Pelopidas,  glowing 
with  the  love  of  liberty  and  his  country,  was 
continually  urging  his  fellow-exiles  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  their  ilative  city  out  of  the 
hands  bf  foreign  and  domestic  tyrants  ;  and  at 
length,  by  means  of  Phyllidas,  secretary  to  the 
Theban  rulers,  a  plan  was  formed  to  collect  the 
exiles,  who  were  secretly  to  be  admitted  into 
the  house  of  Charon,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Theban  citizens,  and  endeavour 
to  eflFect  a  revolution.  Pelopidas  undertook  to 
be  the  leader  of  this  bold  enterprize }  and  ac- 
cordingly, with  only  eleven  associates,  he  left 
Athens  one  day  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and 
proceeded  to  Thebes.  The  party  were  in  the 
habit  of  peasants,  with  dogs  and  hunting  poles, 
as  if  they  were  only  countrymen  in  the  pursuit 
of  game.  Thus  disguised  they  entered  Thebes 
in  a  snow  storm  which  kept  the  people  within 
doors,  and  were  conducted  to  the  house  of 
Charon,  where  others  were  assembled,  making 
in  the  whole  the  number  of  48.  The  two 
Theban  rulers  were  at  an  entertainment  given 
purposely  by  Phyllidas ;  and  although  they 
received  an  intimation  of  the  entrance  of  some 
exiles,  they  paid  little  regard  to  it.  A  letter 
disclosing  the  whole  conspiracy  was  received  by 
Archias^  one  of  the  rulers,  from  an  Athenian 
friend ;  but  although  he  was  told  that  it  con- 
tained matter  of  great  importance,  he  threw  it 
«nder  the  bolster  of  his  couch,  crying,  <<  Busi- 


ness to-morrow  P'  which  afterwards  became  a 
proverbial  saying.  Whilst  these  persons,  half 
intoxicated,  were  easily  dispatched  by  some  of 
the  conspirators,  who  entered  the  room  in  fe» 
male  habits,  Pelopidas  and  his  party  had  the 
more  diflicult  task  of  breaking  into  tne  houses 
of  two  others  of  the  supporters  of  tyranny,  and 
overpowering  them.  When  this  was  efl^ected, 
they  sallied  out  into  the  streets,  proclaiming 
liberty  to  all  the  Thebans,  and  arming  all  who 
joined  them,  out  of  the  shops  of  the  armourers. 
On  the  next  morning,  they  were  joined  by  the 
body  of  exiles  from  Athens ;  and  Epaminondas^ 
who  had  abstained  from  the  bloody  scenes  of 
the  night,  having  collected  all  the  most  respec- 
table citizens,  put  an  end  to  the  confusion,  and 
avowed  the  common  cause.  Pelopidas,  who 
was  universally  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of 
Thebes,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  aflFairs,  and 
at  his  instigation  measures  were  immediately 
adopted  for  recovering  the  Cadmsea  or  citadel 
from  the  Lacedemonian  garrison.  Troops  were 
collected  from  the  other  towns  in  Boeotia,  and 
the  Athenians  sent  a  powerful  succour :  the 
fortress  was  invested  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render for  want  of  provisions.  The  date  of 
this  revolution,  which  was  the  commencement 
of  the  Theban  glory,  is  fixed  at  the  first  year 
of  the  looth  olympiad,  B.  C.  380. 

In  the  subsequent  war  with  Sparta,  Pelopidas 
exercised  all  the  talents  of  a  brave  and  able 
general.  He  gave  them  a  defeat  at  Tanagra, 
in  which  he  slew  thetr  commander  with  his  own 
hand.  Having  formed  a  design  of  surprizing 
Orchomenos,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  which  was  then 
garrisoned  by  the  Lacedemonians,  he  advanced 
at  the  head  of  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  and 
only  300  infantry,  which  were,  however,  the 
famous  sacred  hand.  On  his  march  he  received 
intelligence  that  a  large  body  of  Spartans  was 
on  its  way  to  reinforce  the  garrison.  This 
induced  him  to  begin  his  retreat,  but  he  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  the  Spartans  were 
descried  intercepting  him  near  the  town  of  Te- 
gyra.  To  the  messenger  who  told  him  in  dis- 
may, «  We  are  fallen  into  the^enemy's  hands," 
he  replied, "  And  why  not  they  into  our  hands?'' 
A  very  fierce  combat  ensued,  in  which  the 
Thebans,  though  much  inferior  in  number^ 
entirely  defeated  the  Spartans,  with  great  loss^ 
and  thus  gave  proof  that  Lacedemonian  valour 
was  not  invincible,  even  with  odds  on  its  side. 
Pelopidas  is  considered  as  the  first  who  inspired 
the  Thebans  with  the  ambitious. desire  of  rising 
to  distinction  among  the  states  of  Greece,  and 
extending  their  power  by  conquest.  His  mili- 
tary fame  was  of  an  earlier  date  than  ^at  of 
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Epamtnonda9|  though  the  latter  came  in  time 
to  be  superior.  It  ie,  however,  to  the  honour 
of  both,  that  they  lived  in  perfect  amity,  and 
concurred  in  every  measure  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  country.  Before  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  he  supported  with  his  voice  the  advice 
of  Epaminondas  for  an  immediate  engagement } 
and  at  the  head  of  the  sacred  band  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  day.  He  was 
joint  commander  with  that  chief  in  the  expe- 
dition into  PeloponnesuSi  in  which  the  city  of 
Messene  was  restored ;  and  partook  with  itim 
the  danger  of  a  charge  made  against  them  on 
their  return,  for  having  illegally  prolonged  their 
command. 

The  Thessalians  having  requested  the  aid  of 
the  Thebans  against  the  tyrant  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  Pelopidas  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
that  country,  where  he  recovered  Larissa,  and 
brought  Alexander  to  terms.     He  afterwards 
marched  into  Macedonia  as  arbitrator  of  a  dis- 
pute in  the  royal  family  of  that  country  j  and 
the  opinion  of  his  equity  was  such,  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  a  number  of  noble  hostages, 
for    the    purpose    of    securing    tranquillity, 
among  whom  was  Philip,  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great.     He  went  a  second  time  into  Ma- 
cedonia, where  new  tumults  had  arisen ;  and 
obliged  Ptolemy,  the  usurper  of  the  throne,  to 
give  his  own  son,  with  fifty  others,  as  hostages 
xor  performing  the  conditions  enjoined  him. 
Returning    through  Thessaly   with    a    small 
escort,  he  met  wim  Alexander  the  Pheraean  at 
the  head  of  his  army ;  and,  with  his  colleague 
Ismenias,  went  to  him  unarmed,  trusting  to 
the  sacredness  of  their  character  as  ambassa- 
dors.    The  tyrant,  however,  seized  their  per- 
sons, and  took  them  with  him  as  prisoners  to 
Pherx.      The  spirit  of  Pelopidas   supported 
him  under  this  change  of  fortune  i  and  he  even 
sent  messages  of  defiance  to  Alexander,  telling 
him  that  he  acted  very  absurdly  in  putting  to 
death  so  many  of  his  own  innocent  subjects, 
and  at  the  same  time  sparing  him,  who,  he 
might  be  sure,  would  severely  punish  him  for 
his   perfidy,    should  he   ever  get  out  of  his 
hands.     Alexander,  in  return,  asked  «  Why  is 
Pelopidas  in  such  haste  to  die?"  *•  In  order 
(he  replied)  that  by  becoming  hateful  both  to 
gods   and  men,   thou   mayst   the   sooner  be 
brought  to  destruction," 

Soon  after,  Epaminondas  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  with  orders  to  invade  Thes- 
saly, and  proceed  against  the  tyrant.  It  was 
the  object  nearest  his  heart  to  extricate  his  friend 
from  the  danger  that  threatened  him  |  he 
therefore  forbore  pushing  the  Pheraean  to  ex- 


tremities, and  by  alternately  aqtfng  upon  ihis 
hopes  and  fears,  brought  him  to  c<msent  to  a 
truce,  with  the  condition  of  releasing  Pelopi- 
das and  Ismenias }  after  this  w^s  performed^ 
he  marched  with  them  back  to  Thebes^  The 
Thebans  having  discovered  that  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians  were  negociating  a  treaty 
against  them  with  the  XCing  of  Persia,  sent  Pe«» 
lopidas  to  counteract  it.  He  was  received 
with  great  honour  at  the  Persian  court,  and 
completely  succeeded  in  confirming  the  for- 
mer friendship  between  it  and  the  Thebana, 
and  in  obtaining  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  Greece. 

Alexander  the  Phersean  continuing  to  injure 
and    oppress   his   neighbours,   deputies   were 
again  sent  to  Thebes,  requesting  that  forces 
might  be  sent  to  their  aid,  with  Pelopidas  to 
command  them.     An  army  was  levied  for  the 
purpose:   but  as  it  was  about  to  march,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  struck  a  superstitious  terrojr 
into  the  minds  of  the  Thebans ;  and  Pelopidas, 
not  choosing  to  proceed  with  a  disheartened 
army,    took   with    him    only   300  volunteer 
cavalry,   and   entered  Thessaly,    disregarding 
the  warnings  of  the  soothsayers.      When  he 
arrived   at  Pharsalus,    he   assembled   all  the 
Thessalians  who  were  opposers  of  the  tyrant, 
and  marched  in  quest  of  Alexander.      The 
latter,  knowing  that  he  had  few  Thebans  with 
him,  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  him  with  a  much 
superior  force.     They  encountered  each  other 
at  Cynoscephalse,  and  the  fortune  of  the  bat- 
tle was  still  dubious,  when  Pelopidas  descrying 
Alexander  at  some  distance,  rushed  forwards 
and  loudly  challenged  him  to  single  combat. 
The  tyrant,  dreading  his  approach,  turned  about 
and  sheltered  himself  among  the  thickest  of  hia 
troops.  The  Theban,  hurried  away  by  an  incon- 
siderate thirst  for  revenge,  followed  him  almost 
alone,  and  beat  down  a  number  of  hisopposers :  at 
length,  covered  with  darts,  and  pierced  through 
with  spears,  he  fell  dead,  a  victim  to  his  un- 
restrained ardour.      The  Thebans  who  were 
nearest  lamented  him  as  their  father,  saviour, 
and  instructor,  and  the  Thessalians  and  allies 
joined  in  their  expressions  of  sorrow.     They 
revenged  his  death  by  a  total  and  bloody  de- 
feat of  the  enemy.     His  body  was  met  in  pro- 
cession by  the  magistrates  of  the  towns,  the 
priests  and  young  people  bearing  trophies  and 
garlands ;  and  the  Thessalians  made  an  urgent 
request  to  be  allowed  to  give  it  a  funeral  in 
their  own  country,  which  was  granted,  and. 
performed   with  great   magnificence        This 
event  took  place  B.C.  364.      Plutarch.  Fit^ 
Pelopid*     Com.N^pQS^     Univirs.  Hi^*'^A. 
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PELT  AN,  Theodore  Anthony,  a  been  inspired  by  his  pupil  with  a  taste  for 
learned  Jesuit  in  the  i6th  century,  was  bom  at  mathematical  studies,  and  to  have  |>ro8ecuted 
Pelta,  in  the  diocese  ofLiege,  whence  he  derived  them  under  his  instructions.  M.  de  Thou 
his  furname,  but  in  what  year  we  are  not  in*  says,  that  they  both  taught  at  the  same  time 
formed.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society^ in  the  College  de  Presles.  About  the  year 
of  Jesus  in  the  year  1552,  and  acquired  cele-     i55<^»  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathe* 


brity  by  his  proficiency  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  and  his  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  divinity.  When  Albert  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  founded  the  University  of  Ingold- 
stadt,  in  1556,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  literature  in  that  seminary, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
uncommon  applause.  At  different  periods  he 
was  admitted  to  the  subordinate  degrees  in  the 
faculty  of  divinity,  and  in  1562  proceeded 
Doctor.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was  called 
to  the  theological  chair,  which  he  filled  with 
great  reputation  till  the  year  1574$  when  he 
retired  to  the  college  belonging  to  his  order  at 
Augsburg,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  labo- 
rious study  and  writing  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1584.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  <<  Theologia  Natu- 
ralis,  et  Theologia  mystica '"  together  with 
numerous  doctrinal  and  controversial  "Trea- 
tises," "  Theses,"  "  Propositions,"  &c.,  which 
are  particularized  in  the  first  of  our  authorities. 
He  published  Latin  versions  from  the  Greek, 
of  <<  Andrese  Csesareac '  Cappadocise  Episcopi 
Comment,  in  Apocalypsim,"  1574  j  "Sy'nodi 
Ephesinae  Primx  Acta  Lib.  IV.  cum  Notis," 
1576,  folio;  <<  Septemdecim  Graecorum  Pa- 
trum  Homiiise  in  praecipua  Christi  Salvatoris 
Festa,"  I579>  8vo. ;  "Victoris  Antiocheni  in 
Marci  Evangelium  Comment.,"  and  <*  Titi 
Bostrbrum  Episcopi  in  Lucam  Comment.,"  both 
of  which  are  inserted  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  the 
•*  Bibl.  Patr.  j"  and  "  Metaphrasis  B.  Gregorii 
Thaumaturgi  in  Ecclesiasten,  cum  Notis." 
After  his  death  were  published  from  his 
manuscripts,  <<  Catena  Grsecorum  Patrum  in 
Proverbia  Salomonis,  Latin^  facta,"  1604, 
8vo. ;  and  <<  Commentarii  ac  Paraphrasis  in 
Proverbia  Salomonis,"  1 606, 4to.  Soivelli  BibL 
Script.  Soc.  Jesu.  Valerii  Andrea  BibL  Bdg* 
Moreri. — M. 

PEN  A,  John,  an  able  French  mathematician 
in  the  i6th  century,  was  descended  from  a 
jioble  family  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  born  at 
Moustiers  in  the  diocese  of  Riez,  about  the 
year  1530.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
and  philosophy ;  but  the  bent  of  his  genius 
particularly  directed  him  to  the  study  of  the 
mathematical  sciences.  Ramus  had  been  bis 
tutor  in  the  belles-lettres,  and  is  said  to  have 


matics  in  the  College  Royal ;  and,  according 
to  some  writers,  his  post  was  a  professorship- 
extraordinary,  created  out  of  compliment  to 
his  extraordinary  merit,  and  suppressed  after 
his  death.  He  published  a  Latin  version  of 
the  <<  Catoptrics"  of  Euclid,  with  a  curious 
preface,  explaining  and  illustrating  the  uses  of 
the  cylindrical  mirror  j  the  "  Optics"  of  the 
same  geometrician ;  <<  Euclidis  Elementa  Mu- 
sices  \  Sectio  Regular  Harmonicas,"  in  Greek 
and  Latin  \  and  a  Latin  version  accompanying 
the  Greek  text  of  "  The  Spherics  of  Theo- 
dofius,"  1558,  4to.  He  also  wrote  some 
papers  on  the  «  Mechanics  of  Hero,"  and 
the  «*  Geometry  of  Euclid,"  which  have  not 
been  given  to  the  public.  This  very  pro- 
mising young  mathematician  was  prematurely 
cut  off  Dy  a  violent  fever  in  1560,  when  only 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  Teissier  EUges  dei 
Hommes  Savant  tirez  d.  M*  de  TAou,  avec  des 
Additions.  Tom*  L  Moreri*  Nouv,  Diet* 
Hist.—M. 

PENINGTON,  Isaac,  an  early  member  of 
the  English  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  and  held  in  great  estimation 
among  them  as  a  writer,  was  the  son  of  an 
alderman  of  London,  who  repeatedly  filled 
the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  was  a  noted 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  nominated 
one  of  the  Judges  of  King  Charles  I.,  though 
he  did  not  take  his  seat  among  them.  Isaac 
was  born  about  the  year  161 7;  and,  as  he 
had  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  a  consider- 
able fortune,  was  furnished  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  which  he  could  receive 
from  the  schools  and  universities  of  his  coun- 
try. He  also  possessed  a  good  natural  under- 
standing, and  great  quickness  of  apprehension, 
united  with  an  extraordinary  mildness  of  dis- 
position. From  his  father's  station  in  life,  he 
had  opportunities  of  mixing  with  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  considerable  men  of  the  age ; 
and  if  he  had  been  of  an  ambitious  turn  of 
mind,  he  might  have  reasonably  indulged 
hopes  of  rising  in  the  world.  But  from  hii 
early  youth  he  was  under  strong  religious  im^ 
pressions,  and  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood  dis- 
covered an  increasing  attachment  to  retire- 
ment, serious  contemplation,  and  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  result  of  his  musings 
was  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  principles  of  th« 
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different  sects  into  which  the  religious  world 
was  diTided.  <*  His  inward  exercises  and  enjoy« 
ments,"  says  William  Penn,  "  being  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature,  made  him  take  little  comfort 
in  any  of  the  religious  societies  then  known  to 
him,"     He  was  persuaded  that  none  of  them 
was  distinguished  by  that  sense,  sight,  and  en- 
joyment of  God,  which  he  believed  the  Scrip- 
tures testified  to  have  been  felt  and  enjoyed  in 
former  times ;  and  that  the  spirit  and  abilities 
of  man  took  up  so  great  a  part  and  share  in 
religious  duties  among  them,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  so  little,  if  any  at  all,  that  he  felt 
them  of  little  or  no  use  to  him.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  often  pressed'  in  spirit  to  lay 
open  their  carnal  state  under  a  Christian  pro- 
fession ;  and  though  they  held  the  notions  of 
the  truth,  it  was  not  in  the  precious  and  experi- 
mental sense  of  the  holy  virtue  and  life  of  the 
truth;  insomuch  that  he  found  it  his  duty  to 
endeavour  to  break  their  false  peace,  and  be- 
wilder  their  lofty   wisdom    and   profession." 
This  turn  which  he  took,  drew  down  on  him 
no   little   censure   and  reproach,   particularly 
from  the  clergy  of  all  denominations ;  and  his 
conduct  was  discountenanced  and  opposed  by 
his  father  and  relations,  but  without  diverting 
him  from  persevering  in  what  he  believed  to 
be  his  line  of  duty.     "  And  then,"  says  he, 
«  I  was  led  into  a  way  of  separation  from  the 
worship  of  the  world,  into  a  gathered  society : 
for  this  both  the  Scripture  and  the  spirit  of 
God  in  me  gave  testimony  unto;  and  what 
we  then  met  with,  and  what  leadings  and  help 
we  then  felt,  there  is  a  remembrance  and  tes* 
timony  in  my  heart  to  this  day.     But  there 
was  somewhat  wanting,  and  we  mistook  our 
way :  for  whereas  we  should  have  pressed  for- 
ward into  the  spirit  and  power,  we  ran  too 
much    outward    into    letter    and   form;   and 
though  the  Lord  in  many  things  helped  us,  yet 
therein  he  was  against  us,  and  brought  dark- 
Bess,  confusion,  and  scattering  upon  us." 

From  this  period,  Isaac  Penington's  mind 
continued  in  an  unsettled  state  for  a  long  time, 
which  he  speaks  of  as  a  condition  of  the  deepest 
distress  and  affliction,  without  any  relief  or 
alleviation,  night  or  day.  While  he  was  in 
this  state,  he  met  with  some  of  the  writings 
of  the  new  sect  of  people  called  Quakers, 
^  which,"  says  he,  "  I  cast  a  slight  eye  upon 
and  disdained,  as  falling  very  short  of  that 
wisdom,  light,  life,  and  power,  which  I  had 
keen  longing  for  and  searching  after,"  And 
in  the  conversations  whidi  he  afterwards  had 
with  several  of  that  body,  though  he  felt  a 
warm  attachment  to  them  arising  in  his  heart,. 


"  yet,"  says  he,  <«  th^  more  I  conversed  with 
them,  the  more  I  seemed  in  my  understanding 
and  reason  to  get  over  them,  and  to  trample 
Jthem  under  my  feet,  as  a  poor,  weak,  silly^ 
contemptible  generation  ;  who  had  some  smat- 
terings of  truth  in  them,  and   some   honest 
desires  towards  God,  but  very  fir  off  from  the 
clear  and  full  understanding  of  his  way  and 
will."     His  attachment  to  them,  however,  still 
increasing,  he  consented  to  attend  one  of  their 
meetings.     Accordingly,  about  the  year  1657, 
heiwent  to  a  meeting  in  Bedfordshire,  where 
George  Fox  preached  ;  whose  discourse  pro- 
duced on  him  a  sudden  and  complete  conversion 
to  the  principles  of  the  new  sect,  which  he  has 
described  in  highly  mystical  language.     From 
this  time  he  joined  the  society,  against  all  the 
influence  of  his  connections,  as  well  as  un- 
mov;ed  at  the  prospect  of  the  reproaches  and 
losses  to  which  his  profession  would  expose 
him  ;  and  he  became  a  very  eminent  and  ser- 
viceable   member   and    minister   in   it,    who 
zealously  supported  the  principles  which  he 
had  adopted,  both  as  a  preacher  and  author. 
Abotit  the  year  1648,  he  had  married  M^iry 
Springett,  a  widow,  whose  daughter  by  her 
former  husband  became  the  wife  of  William 
Penn  ;  and  he  now  resided  on  his  own  estate^ 
called  the  Grange,  at  Chalfont  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  his  house  was  opened  for   the 
reception  of  Friends. 

In  the  years  1661  and  1662,  Mr.  Penington 
was  called  forth  to  be  a  confessor  for  the 
profession  which  he  had  embraced.  The  mad 
insurrection  of  Venner  and  his  fifth  monarchy*- 
men  having  furnished  the  court  with  a  pre- 
tence for  breaking  through  the  King's  late 
declaration,  that  no  man  should  be  disquieted 
or  called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  religion  which  did  not  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  the  diiFerenl  denomina- 
tions of  Dissenters,  and  among  the  rest  the. 
Quakers,  were  soon  made  to  feel  the  rod  of 
persecution.  And  as  our  author  was  now  a 
distinguished  person  among  his  sect,  he  was 
one  of  these  who  were  selected  as  victims  to- 
the  intolerance  and  malignity  of  its  enemies* 
Accordingly,  for  the  crime  of  holding  meetings 
of  Friends  for  the  worship  of  God  in  his  own 
house,  he  was  committed  to  Aylesbury  gaol,, 
where  he  was  kept  in  close  custody  for 
seventeen  weeks,  great  part  of  which  was  in  the 
winter  season ;  and  to  aggravate  the  severity 
of  his  treatment,  he  was  confined  in  a  cold  and 
very  incommodious  room,  without  a  chimney  i, 
by  which  cruel  usage  he  contracted  so  violent 
a.  disorder,   that   for  several  week&  after  hi^ 
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release  he  wa^s  not  able  to  turn  himself  in  his 
bed.  In  the  year  1664,  for  no  other  offence 
than  being  found  with  some  of  his  brethren 
who  were  peaceably  assembled  for  worship  and 
exhortation^  he  was  a  second  time  committed 
prisoner  to  the  same  gaol,  and  continued  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  during  a  rather  longer 
period.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
he  was  twice  imprisoned.  The  first  time  was 
in  consequence  of  his  being  apprehended  in  the 
public  street  of  Amersham,  with  other  Friends, 
while  they  were  carrying  and  accompanying 
the  body  of  a  deceased  member  of  their  society 
to  the  grave.  On  this  occasion  they  appear  to 
have  been  persecuted  under  the  pretence,  that 
their  assembling  in  this  manner  was  a  breach  of 
the  act  for  suppressing  seditious  conventicles:  a 
most  unconstitutional  and  iniquitous  act,  which 
soon  filled  the  gaols  throughout  the  kingdom 
with  Protestant  Dissenters  of  all  denominations, 
and  among  them  several  hundred  Quakers. 
Our  author's  confinement  at  this  time  was  in 
the  gaol  of  Aylesbury,  and  lasted  about  a 
monm.  He  had  scarcely  been  longer  released, 
before  he  was  arrested  in  his  own  house  by  a 
soldier,  without  any  warrant,  and  taken  before 
one  of  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  the  county, 
who  had  the  inhumanity  to  commit  him  anew 
to  his  old  prison,  notwithstanding  that  the 
plague  was  suspected  to  have  broken  out  in  it. 
Here  he  continued  till  one  of  the  prisoners 
died  of  that  dreadful  disease,  when  he  had  leave 
to  be  placed  in  another  house  of  confinement 
in  the  same  town.  After  remaining  in  cus- 
tody about  three-quarters  of  a  year,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  a  man  of  rank',  his  discharge  was 
procured,  and  he  returned  to  his  family. 

But  the  malignant  intolerance  of  Mr.  Pe- 
nington's  enemies  would  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy 
any  long  respite  from  persecution  :  for  he  had 
been  at  home  only  about  three  weeks,  when  a 
party  of  soldiers  came  to  his  house,  and  seizing 
him  in  bed,  carried  him  away  to  Aylesbury 
gaol  again.  He  was  now  shut  up  for  a  year  and 
a  hal^  in  rooms  so  cold  and  damp  that  his 
health  was  greatly  injured,  and  he  caught  an 
illness  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  se- 
veral months.  At  length,  a  relation  of  his 
wife,  having  brought  him,  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  to  the  bar  of  the  King's-bench,  the  court 
ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  not  without 
expressions  of  surprize  that  he  should  have 
been  imprisoned  so  long- without  having  had  * 
any  charge  preferred  against  him.  In  the  year 
1670,  he  suffered  imprisonment,  for  the  sixth 
time,  xm  account  of  his  having  ventured  to  pay 
a  visit  of  sympathy  and  benevolence  to  some 


of  his  brethren,  who  were  confined  for  their 
opinions  in  the  gaol  of  Reading.    When  tiw 
formation   that    he   had   rendered  them   this 
friendly  office  was  carried  to  a  justice  of  Ae 
peace  for  the  county  of  Berks,  who  lived  in 
the  town,  he   ordered  Mr.  Peningtoti   to  be 
brought  before  him,  and  committed  him  to  the 
same  prison  with  his  suffering  friends.     Here 
he  continued  a  year  and  nine  months,  and  was 
brought  under  a  sentence  of  pramunire  for  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  alle^ance  ;  not  out 
of  dbaffection,  but  infiuenced  by  the  conscien^ 
tious  objections  of  his  sect  against  all  swearing. 
These  repeated  imprisonments,  together  with 
heavy  pecuniary  losses,  arising  from  the  seizure 
of  his  property  to  discharge   the   oppressive 
fines  which  were   levied  upon  him,   Mr.  Pe- 
nington  sustained  with  firmness  and  serenity, 
believing  himself  to  be  a  sufferer  for  obeying 
God  rather  than  man.     With  the  same  for- 
titude and  calmness  he  bore  the  attacks  of  a 
painful  distemper,  which  terminated  his  life  in 
1679,  at  Goodnestone-court,  in  Kent,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age.     Thomas  Elwood  says  of 
him,  that  <<  he  was  naturally  furnished  with  a 
sharp  and  excellent  wit,  and  that  well  cultivated 
and   polished  with  an  ingenuous  and  liberal 
education ;  his  disposition  was  courteous  and 
affable,  free  from  pride  and  affectation.     His 
ordinary  discourse  cheerful  and  pleasant,  neither 
morose  nor  light,   but  innocently  sweet,  and 
tempered  with  such  a  serious  gravity,  as  ren- 
dered his  converse  both  delightful  and  pro- 
fitable." His  character  procured  him  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  good  men,  as  it  exhibited  an 
excellent   pattern   of    piety,  virtue,   and   the 
strictest  morality.     He  was  a  most  affectionate 
husband,  a  careful  and  tender  father,  a  mild 
and  gentle  master,  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend, 
compassionate  and  liberal  to  the  poor;  ready 
to  do  good  to  all  men,  and  careful  to  injure 
none.     He  was  the  author  of  numerous  writ- 
ings, which  are  highly  valued  by  the  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member.     They  were  collected 
together,  and  published  in  a  folio  volume  in 
168 1.     Aftewards  they  were  reprinted  in  a 
vols.    4to. ;     and    in    1784,   in  4  vols.    8vo. 
Some  of  his   **   Letters"  were   published  in 
1796,   in  8vo.      William   Penn^s   and  Thomas 
EllwodiTs   Testimonies  prefixed  to   the    author's 
works.      NeaPs  Hist,  Purit,  vol.  V.     Toulmin^t 
edition^  p.  106,   107.— M. 

PENN,  William,  a  very  remarkable  person 
as  a  legislator,  and  one  of  the  early  converts  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Quakers,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Penn,  knight,  and  an  admiral  of 
England,  who  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
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iamiiy  in  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Bucks. 
William  was  born  in  1644^  ^^  ^^  parish  of 
St.  Catherine'si  near  the  Tower,  London.  He 
was  setlt  to  school  at  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  and 
it  appears  that  as  early  as  his  twelfth  year,  he 
began  to  feel  those  religious  impressions,  which, 
in  a  warm  temper  and  lively  fancy,  often  prove 
decisive  of  the  whole  tenor  of  future  life. 
After  some  further  instruction  at  home  under 
a  private  tutor,  he  was  entered,  in  1660,  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Christ»church  College, 
Oxford.  Whilst  in  this  ^university,  though  he 
is  said  to  have  been  addicted  to  manly  Sports 
and  recreations,  the  serious  impressions  which 
he  had  received  dwelt  on  his  mind  so  forcibly 
as  to  induce  him  to  Join  some  other  students 
in  private  meetings  for  devotional  exercises. 
For  this  mark  of  a  sectarian  Spirit  Penn  was 
fined  by  the  heads  of  his  college ;  and  having 
*  already  acquired  firmness  to  persist  in  what  he 
thought  his  duty,  he  was,  at  th^  age  of  17, 
expelled  the  University.  On  returning  home, 
his  father  was  so  much  displeased  with  him  for 
adopting  manners  and  principles  so  '  little 
likely  at  this  period  to  promote  his  worldly 
advancement,  that  he  treated  him  with  great 
severity,  and  even  turned  liim  out  of  doors. 
Reviving  affection,  however,  led  him  to  try  a  , 

Eitler  method  of  reclaiming  him,  and  he  sent 
son  to  travel  in  France,  in  which  country 
he  remained  two  years.  ^  This  experiment  so 
far  succeeded,  that  together  with  a  fluency 
in  the  French  language,  he  acquired  the  be- 
haviour and  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman. 
It  b  even  said  that  he  became  a  skilful  swords- 
man, and  disarmed  in  the  streets  of  Paris  a 
person  who  had  assaulted  him. 

After  his  return  he  was  entered  at  LincolnV 
inn,  and  commenced  the  study  «)f  the  law, 
which  he  prosecuted  till  the  plague  of  London 
obliged  him  to  withdraw.  In  1666  Ids  father 
sent  him  into  Ireland  to  manage  an  estate 
which  he  possessed  in  that  country.  But 
neither  business  nor  the  habits  of  the  world 
could  obliterate  the  sentiments  of  religion  which 
he  had  imbibed ;  and  having  attended  at  Cork 
upon  the  preachine  of  one  Thomas  Loe,  a 
person  from  whom  he  had  formerly  received  an 
impression,  he  openly  joined  the  fraternity  of 
Quakers,  and  assiduously  frequented  their 
meetings.  At  one  of  these  assemblies,  in  i<)67, 
Penn,  with  several  others,  was  apprehended 
and  carried  before  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  who 
committed  them  to  prison.  On  this  occasion 
he  wrote  a  very  sexxsible  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  in  which  he  pleads  the  innocence,  in  a 
civil  view,  of  religious  differences^ '  and  tlie 
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injustice  of  piitting  in  force,  against  a  peaceable 
sect,  orders  meant  to  restrain  the  turbulent 
and   dangerous    fifth-monarchy    men.       His 
liberation  speedily  followed ;~  and  he  was  soon 
after  recalled  home  by  his  father,  who  had 
been  informed  of  his  conversion  to  quakerism. 
This  parent,  who  really  loved  and  esteemed  his- 
son,  and  was  now  convinced  that  his  religious 
determinations  were  unalterable,  would  have 
compromised  for  his  other  peculiarities,  pro- 
vided he  would  consent  to  be  uncovered  in 
presence  of  the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
himself.    The  young  convert,  after  requesting 
time  to  consider  seriously  of  the  desired  com- 
pliance, found  himself  obliged  in  conscience  to 
decide   against  it,   and   in   consequence   was 
again  banished  from  his  family.     He  was  sup- 
ported under  this  heavy  affliction  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  foUowed  the  suggestions 
of  duty,  and  was  contented  to  subsist  on  the 
charity   of   his  friends,    and   some    supplied 
privately  transmitted  from  his  mother.      At 
length  nis  father  permitted  him  to  return  to 
the   paternal   roof,    and   though  he   did   not 
openly  countenance  him,  he  privately  employe<{ 
his*  interest  to  procure,  his  release  when  mi- 
prisoned  for  attendance  on  the  meetings  of 
his  sect. 

In  i6tf8  Penn  began  to  appear  as  a  preacher 
and  writer  among  the  Quakers.    His  first  pub- 
lication was  entitled   <'  Truth  exalted.''      It 
was  followed  by  a  tract  in  controversy  with  a 
Presbyterian,  which  is  said  to  have  been  die 
occasion  of  his  second  imprisonment.    This 
took  place  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  he 
there  wrote  the  most  ^famous  of  his  workff 
entitled,  *«  No  Cross  no  Crown,"  frequently 
reprinted,  and  still  in  high  esteem  with  hit 
fratemity.      After  his  release  he  again  visited 
Ireland,  where  he  was  able,  by  his  application 
to  government,  to  obtain,  in  1670,  an  order 
in  council  for  the  liberation  of  all  the  Quakers 
in  that  island  who  were  confined  on  account 
of  their  religion.      Soon  after  his  return  to 
London,  the  conventicle-act  passed,  bf.  which 
all  meetings  of  Dissenters  for  public  worship 
were  forbidden  upon  severe  penalties.    The 
Quakers,  however,  who  were  enured  to  per- 
secution, were  not  to  be  intimidated  from  the 
performance  of  what  they  deemed  an  indispen- 
sable duty,  and  continued  to  assemble  at  their 
meetings,  and  when  excluded  from  them,  in 
the  nearest  streets.     At  one  of  those  open  at- 
semblies,  Penn  preached  ^  for  which  offence 
he,  together  with  one  WilHap^  Mead,   was 
indicted  at  the  next  sesbloii  at  Uk  Old  Bailey. 
Their  trial,  which   s'  published^  is  one  o£  the 
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most  remarkable  instances  of  the  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  the  times.  The  may6r  and  rer 
corder  employed  every  species  of  abuse  towards 
the  prisoners,  and  intimidation  and  coercion 
towards  the  jury :  the  recorder  had  even  the  im- 
pudence to  express  his  regret  that  there  sub- 
sisted no  Spanish  inquisition  in  this  country. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  efibrts,  the  jury, 
swayed  by  one  man  of  invincible  firmness^ 
would  only  find  Penn  <<  guilty  of  speaking  in 
Gracious-street ;"  and  as  that  verdict  would 
not  be  received,  they  acquitted  both.  Penn 
ivt  his  defence  displayed  much  steadiness,  and 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  constitution.  He 
was  committed  for  non-payment  of  a  fine  im- 
posed for  contempt  of  court,  and  it  does  not 
appear  how  he  was  liberated.  During  the  same 
year,  1670,  his  father  died,  fully  reconciled  to 
nim,  and  left  him  an  estate  estimated  at  1500I. 
per  annum.  His  dying  charge  to  his  son  was 
remarkable,  and  seems  to  indicate  approbation 
of  his  sentiments ;  <<  Son  William,  let  nothing 
in  this  world  tempt  you  to  wrong  your  con- 
science," He  afterwards  added,  **  If  you  and 
your  friends  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  preach- 
ing, and  your  plain  way  of  living,  you  will 
make  an  end  of  the  priests  to  tlie  end  of  the 
world." 

About  this  time  we  find  Penn  holding  public 
<iisputations,  and  writing  controversial  tracts  in 
favour  of  the  doctrines  of  his  sect.     One  of  his, 
.  publications  was  <<  A  Seasonable  Caveat  against 
Popery,"  which  deserves  notice,  as  he  has  been 
falsely  charged  with  a  predilection  for  that  re- 
ligion.    In  tlie  beginning  of  1671  he  again  un- 
derwent an  imprisonment  of  six  months,  for  the 
crime  of  preaching,  which  period  he  employed 
in  composing  various  treatises  in  defence  of  li- 
berty of  conscience,  and  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  the  Quakers.    He  also  drew  up  an  address  to 
the  Parliament,  upon  the  report  that  they  in- 
tended to  enhance  the  rigour  of  the  conventicle- 
act  by  some  new  clauses,     i^fter  his  release  he 
took  a  journey,  in  his  ministerial  capacity,  into 
Holland  and  Germany.     In  1672  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Springett,  and 
settled   at  Rickmansworth,   in  Hertfordshire. 
The  rigour  of  persecution  was  now  relaxed,  by 
the  King's  declaration  of  indulgence  to  tender 
consciences,  so  that  the  Quakers  in  general 
met  with  na  molestation  in  their  assemblies  for 
public  worship.    Penn,  however,  found  much 
employment  in  defending  the  principles  of  his 
sect  from  various  assailants,   whose  virulence 
he  rebuked  in  terms  of  considerable  severity. 
The  celebrated  Richard  Baxter  was  one  of  his 
antagonists  i  and  he  held  a  public  disputation 


with  him  of  six  or  seven  hours  continuancef, 
of  which  no  particular  account  has  been  given.- 
From  some  letters,  however,  of  Penn's  to  Bax- 
ter, it  would  appear  that  their  difierences  were 
not  maintained  without  a  degree  of  asperity, 
especially  on  the  part  of  the^htter.  The  year 
1675  made  a  commencement  of  Penn's  con- 
nection with  the  North-American  colonies.  A 
moiety  of  the  province  of  New- Jersey  having 
been  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Sir  George 
Berkeley^  he  sold  his  interest  in  it  to  one  Bil- 
linge,  a  Quaker,  who,  being  embarrassed  iit 
his  circumstances,  transferred  his  right  in  trust 
to  William  Penn  and  two  others,  for  payment 
of  his  debts.  Through  their  means,  that  moiety,, 
named  West  New-Jersey,  became  settled,, 
principally  by  Quakers ;  and  through  the  pru- 
dent conduct  of  >  the  trustees  and  settlers  it 
soon  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  flourishing 
colony,  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 

In  1677  Penn  again  visited  the  continent,  in 
company  with  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay, 
and  other  friends.     At  this  time  there  were 
considerable  expectations  of  the  spread  of  the 
Quaker  principles  in  the  Protestant  parts  of 
Europe,  especially  in  Holland  and  Germany^ 
in  which  last  country,  Elizabeth,  Princess  Pa- 
latine, Abbess  of  Hervorden,  a  grand-daughter 
of  James  I.,  with  her  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion Anila  Maria  Countess  of  Homes,  had 
manifested  a  great  inclination  to  enter  into  a 
free  discussion  of  these  topics,  and  had  already 
been  addressed  by  Penn  in  a  long  letter  on  the 
subject.     The  missionaries  took  their  way  by 
Amsterdam  and  Osnaburg  to  Hervorden,  wnere 
they  spent  some  time  with  great  satisfaction  y 
and  after  visiting  a  num^ber  of  towns  in  Germans 
and  Holland,  in  most  of  which  they  met  with 
a  favourablt  reception,  they  returned,  after  an 
absence  of  three  months.   Of  this  journey  Perni 
has  left  an  account,  containing  several  curious 
particulars,  and  written  in  the  same  style  of 
religious  fervour  that  has  characterised  later 
missionary  travellers.     Finding  his  brethren  in 
England    molested    under   the   penal  statutes 
which  were  levelled  against  Popish  recusants^ 
he  presented  a  petition  in  their  behalf  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  and  was  twice  heard  on  the 
subject  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  passed  a  clause  for  their  relief ;  but 
before  it  had  jpassed  the  other  house,  a  sudden 
dissolution  of  parliament  took  place.  The  nation 
being  now  extremely  agitated  with  the  pretended 
discQjp&ry  of  a  Popish  plot,  he  published  various 
pieces  to  turn  men's  minds  to  a  reliance  upon 
Providence,  and  to  the  amendment  of  their  own 
livesy  as  the  best  preservative  from  danger.. 
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These  efforts  towards  restoring  tranquillity 
T^ere  probably  acceptable  to  the  courts  and 
might  be  a  remote  cause  of  his  obtaining  the 
grant  which  gave  occasion  to  his  appearing  in 
the  important  characters  of  a  legislator  and 
founder  of  a  colony. 

Admiral  Penn  had  left  some  unliquidated 
claims  on   the   crown.      In  consideration  of 
these,  and  of  his  services)  Charles  IL,  by  letters- 
patent  doited  March  1680-I)  granted  to  William 
Penn  and  his  heirs  all  that  tract  of  land  lying 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  .which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  and  was  called 
the  New   Netherlands.      He  was  constituted 
absolute  proprietor  and  governor  of  tliis  district, 
the  name  of  which. was  changed  into  Pennsyl- 
vania.    He  soon  after  made  public  his  patent, 
with  a  description  of   the  country,   and   the 
terms  offered  to  settlers ;  and  as  a  preliminary, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  native  AmeKcans, 
expressing  his  peaceable  intentions  with  respect 
to  them,  and  his  resolution  to  observe  justice 
and  equity  in  all  his  dealings  with  them.     He 
soon  after  published  a  Frame  of  Government, 
or  Fundamental  Constitutions,  in  44  articles  ; 
in  a  preface  to  which  he  gives  his  opinion  of 
the  nature  of  government  in  general,  which  he 
regards  as  of  divine  appointment.     As  to  the 
particular  mode's,  he  observes,  that  he  finds  no 
single  model  which  circumstances  have  not 
altered  j  and  that  <<  any  government  is  free  to 
the  people  under  it  (whatever  be  the  frame) 
where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are  a  party  . 
to  those  laws."     One  of  his  fundamental  laws 
is  well  worth  transcribing :  <'  That  all  persons 
in  this  province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge 
the  one  almighty  and  eternal  God  to  be  the 
creator,  upholder,*  and  ruler  of  the  world,  and 
that  hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to 
live  peaceably  and  justly  in  society,  shall  in  no 
ways  be  molested  orprejudiced  for  theirreligious 
persuasion,  or  practice,  in  matters  of  faith  and 
worship ;  nor  shall  they  be  compelled,  at  any  • 
time,  to  frequent,  or  maintain,  any  religious 
yrorship,  place  or  ministry  whatever."     The 
frame  of  government  placed  all  the  legislative 
and  executive   powers  in  the  hands   of    the 
governor,  a  provincial  council  chosen  by  the 
freemen,  and  a  general  assembly,  at  first  con- 
sisting of  all  the  freemen,  and  afterwards  of  a 
limited  number.     The  governor,  though  per- 
petual president  of  the  council,  was  only  to 
have  a  treble  vote.     From  this  constitution,  it 
appears  that  Perm's  ideas  of  government  were 
of  the  popular  kind. 

In  August  1682  he  embarked- for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  his  new  colony.    He  was  received 


with  great  satisfaction  by  the  English,  Dutch» 
and  Swedish  inhabitants,  (for  there  was  z  settle- 
ment of  the  latter  nation,)  and  soon  after  called 
a  general  assembly,  at  which  all  the  foreigners 
were  naturalized ;    an  act  of  settlement  was. 
passed  accepting  the  form  of  government ;  and 
all  the  laws  agreed  upon  in  England  were  ra- 
tified with  some  small  alterations.    Every  thing 
passed  with  great  harmony.     The  assembly 
afterwards  voted  him,  as  proprietor,   a  duty 
upon  certain  goods   imported    and  exported, 
which,     with    singular   disinterestedness,    he 
remitted.     He  then  began  to  purchase  lands 
of  the  natives,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  which  continued 
inviolate  as  long  as  the  Quakers  retained  the 
chief  power  in  the  colony;  and  the  memory 
of    William   Penn   remained   !n   the   highest 
honour   and   veneration    among    them    many 
years  aher  his  death.     He  next  chose  a  situa- 
tion and  plan  for  his  intended  capital,  Phila- 
delphia,   the  building  of   which  immediately 
commenced.     This,  *now  a  large  and  opulent 
city,   is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
regularly  constructed  towns  either  in  the  old 
or  the  new  world.      Various  other  concerns 
occupied   his   attention    during    his    stay   in 
America,  which  he  protracted  till  the  summer 
of  1684.     He  then  gave  a  commission  to  the 
council  to  act  in  his  stead,    and   leaving  an 
affectionate  valedictory  letter  to  his  colonists^ 
he  embarked  for  England. 

Not  long  after  his  arrival,  Charles  II.  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  a 
declared  Papist.      Penn  had  received  various 
instances  of  favour  and  friendship  from  this 
prince,  who  had  esteemed  his  father,  and  had 
cultivated  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him- 
self.     He  enjoyed  a  free  Access  at  court,  of 
which  he  made  use  to  obtain  tlie  release  of 
his  Quaker  brethren,  of  whom  no  fewer  than 
1480  were  prisoners  at  the  decease  of  Charles. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  terrors  of  popery 
were  deeply  impressed  upon   almost   all  the 
several  sects  of  Dissenters  in  England,  as  well 
as  upon  the  membersof  the  Established  Church. 
The  Quakers,  however,  who  had  been  perse- 
cuted by  all,  were  well  disposed  to  enjoy  that 
liberty  of  conscience  for  which  the  King  him- 
self was  now  obliged  to  b^  an  advocate.   They 
drew  up  an  address  of  thanks  to  His  Majesty 
for  Jiis  interference  in  their  favour  by  his  de- 
claration for  liberty  of  conscience,  in  which 
they  expressed  a  hope  of  the  concurrence  of 
parliament.     It  was  delivered  by  Penn,  who 
made   a  speech  on   the  occasion.      Tliough 
nothing  could  be  more  natupal  than  his  con- 
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duct  on  his  own  avowed  principles,  it  caused 
him  to  be  calumniated  as  a  Papist  in  disguise; 
and  absurd  reports  were  raised  on  this  ground, 
which  appear  at  one  time  to  have  met  with  a 
degree  of  credit  from  such  a  man  as  Tillotson ; 
that  they  also  did  from  Burnet  is  less  wonder- 
ful. Some  letters  between  Penn  and  Tillotson 
have  been  published,  in  which  the  former  ex- 
postulates in  a  very  mild  and  respectful  manner 
with  the  latter  for  having  mentioned  his  sus- 
picions ;  and  as  a  proof  how  far  he  is  distant 
from  popery,  uses  these  words :  <<  I  abhor  two 
principles  in  religion,  and  pity  them  that  own 
them  :  obedience  upon  authorl^,  without  con- 
viction }  and  destroying  them  that  diflFer  from 
me  for  God's  sake.  He  also  gives  a  direct 
denial  to  the  report  of  his  corresponding  with 
priests  and  Jesuits,  and  declares  himself  a 
Christian,  whose  creed  was  the  Scripture. 
Tillotson,  in  his  concluding  letter,  expresses 
his  complete  satisfaction  with  his  friend's 
vindication  of  himself,  and  asks  his  pardon. 
Penn  proceeded  in  the  defence  of  what  he, 
doubtless,  considered  as  sincere  and  laudable 
acts  of  King  JameS  in  extending  religious 
toleration :  he  argued  for  the  repeal  of  tests 
and  penal *laws ;  and  justified  himself  against 
the  reproaches  he  underwent  on  the  occasion. 
It  is  asserted  by  Burnet,  <<  that  Penn  in*  1686 
went  over  to  Holland,  to  persuade  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  come  into  King  James's  measures, 
and  had  two  or  three  long  audiences  with  him 
upon  that  subject.  The  Prince  readily  con- 
sented to  a  toleration  of  popery,  as  weU  as  of 
the  Dissenters,  provided  it  were  proposed  and 
passed  in  parliament;  but  for  tne  tests^  he 
-would  enter  into  no  treaty  about  them.'' 
Burnet  adds,  with  respect  to  Penn,  «  that  he 
was  a  vain-talking  man,  who  had  been  long  in 
•the  King's  favour.  He  had  such  an  opinion  of 
his  own  faculty  of  persuading,  that  he  thought 
none  could  stand  before  it:  though  he  was 
singular  in  that  opinion  ;  for  he  had  a  tedious, 
luscious  way,  that  was  not  apt  to  overcome  a 
man's  reason,  though  it  might  tire  his  patience." 
This  is  a  character  given  bv  a  party  enemy,  and 
one  whose  own  vanity  often  led  him  to  dis- 
parage the  merits  of  others  $  and  although 
Penn's  writings  may  give  some  colour  to  a 
» charge  of  prolixity  and  fondness  for  display- 
ing himself,  yet  his  actions  will  always  place 
him  in  the  list  of  able  as  well  as  excellent  men. 
Soon  after  the  Revolution  had  taken  place,  a 
suspicion  of  Penn's  continued  attachment  to 
King  James  caused  him  to  be  called  before  the 
lords  of  council,  and  obliged  to  give  sureties 
for  his  appearance  for  two  successive  terms, 
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after  which,  nothing  having  been  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  was  cleared  in  open  court.  In  169a* 
he  was  twice  attacked  upon  the  ground  of  cor- 
responding with  the  late  King,  and  adhering 
to  the  kingdom's  enemies  $  but  no  proof  being 
adduced  against  him,  he  was  discharged. 

He  now  purposed  a  second  voyage  to 
America,  and  published  proposals  for  another 
settlement  there,  when  he  was  prevented  by  a 
fresh  accusation  supported  by  the  oath  of  one 
Fuller^  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  cheat  and 
impostor.  He  narrowly  escaped  being  appre- 
hended on  this  charge,  as  he  was  returning 
from  the  funeral  of  George  Fox ;  and  finding 
his  liberty  rendered  so  precarious  by  these  re- 
peated attacks,  he  passed  two  or  three  years  in 
privacy,  during  which  he  wrote  several  works* 
Two  of  these,  his  <<  Reflections  and  Maxims 
relating  to  the  Conduct  of  Life,"  and  his  <<  Key 
&c.  to  discern  the  Difference  between  the  Re- 
ligion professed  by  the  Quakers,  and  the  Mis- 
representations ot  their  Adversaries,  &c.," 
became  popular.  Whilst  he  lay  under  this 
discountenance  from  the  court,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  government  of  .Pennsylvania,  and* a 
commission  was  issued  to  the  governor  of  New 
Tork  to  take  upon  himself  the  administration 
of  that  province.  At  length,  in  the  latter  end 
of  1693,  through  the  mediation  of  his  friends, 
he  was  admitted  to  plead  his  cause  before 
the  King  and  council,  by  whom  he  was  ac- 
quitted, and  his  government  was  restored.  In 
1694  he  wrote,  as  a  preface  to  Geo^e  Fox's 
Journals,  a  <<  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  People  called  Quakers,"  which 
has  several  times  been  reprinted.  He  was 
also  actively  employed  in  this  and  the  subse- 
quent years  as  a  preacher  in  several  parts  of 
England  and  in  Ireland.  Having  in  1693  '^^^ 
his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  perfect 
harmony,  he  took,  in  i(^,  a  second«wue,  the 
daughter  of  Thonus  CaUowhill  of  Bristol,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  His  eldest  son 
by  his  first  marriage,  a  youth  of  great  hopes, 
died  of  a  consumption  in  his  aist  year,  to  his. 
deep  affliction.  A  bill  in  1697  being  depending 
in  the  House  of  Lords  against  blasphemy,  Penn, 
ever  vigilant  against  restrictions  in  matter  of 
religion,  presented  to  that  house  a  <<  Caution 
requisite  in  the  Consideration  of  that  Bill,"  ad- 
vising that  the  word  blasphemy  might  be  so 
explained  as  to .  leave  no  ambiguity  by  means 
of  which  ground  micht  be  given  for  malicious 
prosecutions.  The  bill  itself  was,  however, 
dropt. 

In  1699  Penn  with  his  family  embarked  for 
America,  virith  the  intention  of  fixing  there  for 
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the  temainder  of  his  life.  He  was  received  as 
the  true  father  of  his  colony^  and  assiduously 
jlpplied  to  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  various 
public  concerns  of  importance.  He  gave  die 
colonists  a  new  charter  of  privileges,  passed 
a  number  of  new  laws,  and  formed  treaties  of 
friendship  with  several  of  the  neighbouring 
Indian  tribes*  His  administration  was  attended 
with  difficulties,  but  was,  upon  the  whole,  po- 
pular and  successful ;  and  he  would  probably 
never  again  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  had  not. 
measures  been  taken  in  England  to  reduce  all 
the^proprietary  governments  to  regal  ones.  The 
intelligence  of  this  design  caused  him,  in  1701, 
to  return  to  England  ^  where  he  found  that  the 
bill  for  the  purpose  above-mentioned,  which 
had  been  postponed,  was  finally  dropt*  Not 
long  after.  King  William  died,  and  Anne  suc- 
ceeded, with  whom  Penn  was  in  favour,  as  the 
'  ancient  friend  of  her  father.  He  no;w  took 
lodgings  at  Kensington,  and  frequented  the 
court,  still,  however,  employing  his  pen  in  the 
service  of  religion  and  the  defence  of  his  sect, 
and  occasionsdly  travelling  in  his  ministerial 
function.  In  1707  he  was  unfortunately  in- 
volved in  a  law-suit  with  the  executors  of  a 
person  who  had  been  his  steward,  and  whose 
demands  upon  him  he  thought  himself  bound 
to  resist  Not  obtaining  the  relief  he  expected 
from  the  court  of  chancery,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  up  his  abode  within  tne  rules  of  the  Fleet 
till  the  afiair  was  compromised.  It  is  not  to  be 
concealed,  that  a  party  in  Pennsylvania  made 
heavy  complaints  against  his  government  of 
that  colony,  and  so  niuch  disquieted  him,  that 
at  one  period  he  was  inclined  to  make  over  his 
right  as  governor  to  the  crown.  How  far 
there  was  real  ground  of  blame  in  his  adminis- 
tration it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  in  fact,  all 
the  proprietary  governments  have  been  subject 
to  similar  discontents,  naturally  arising  from 
the  double  relation  of  proprietor  and  governor. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  certain  that  the  colony  of 
Pennsylvania  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  North-American  settlements, 
and  still  reveres  the  memory  of  its  founder. 

The  infirmities  of  age  now  began  to  creep 
upon  him ;  and  the  air  of  London  not  agreeing 
with  him^  he  took  a  handsome  seat  at  Rush- 
comb,  near  Twyford,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
proved  to  be  a  lengthened  state  of  decline  j  for 
having beenseizedwith  some  fits  of  the  apoplec- 
tic kind  in  1712,  his  bodily  and  mental  powers 
began  gradually  to  decay,  though  for  a  con- 
ttderable  time  not  so  much  as  to  prevent 
bis.  enjoyment  of  life.>    He.  was  at.  length  re- 


duced to  perfect  imbecility^  and  died  in  Julf 
1 7 18,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  wai 
interred  at  Jordans,  near  Beaconsfield.  His 
works  were  printed  collectively  in  1726  in  two 
vols.  4to.  Select  editions  have  since  been, 
given,  omitting  most  of  the  controversial  pieces. 
Life  prefixed  to  Penn's  Works.  Biogr.  Britan* 
ProuiTs  Hist,  of  Pennsylvania."^ h* 

PENNANT,  Thomas,  Esq.,  an  eminent 
naturalist  and  tourist,  was  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  moderate  fortune  at  Downing,  in 
Flintshire,  where  he  was  born  in  i'j26.  He 
received  his  school-education  at  Wrexham  and' 
at  Fulham,  and  from  the  latter  was  removed 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  but,  as 
appears,  with  no  intention  of  pursuing  the 
law  as  a  profession.  He  has  himself  recordedj^ 
that  a  present  made  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  of 
Willoughby's  Ornithology  gave  him  the  first 
taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history  y  and  that 
a  tour  into  Cornwall,  which  he  made  about 
1 746  from  Oxford,  and  in  which  he  .became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Bbrlase,  inspired  him 
with  a  strong  passion  for  mineralogy.  In' 
1754  he  made  an  extensive  touv  in  Ireland, 
which  seems,  however,  to  have  been  rather  an 
excursion  for  pleasure  than  for  scienrific 
purposes.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  a  Pel- 
low  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  whose  pur-- 
suits  he  always  combined  with  the  study  of 
nature.  A  paper  on  certain  coralloid  bodies 
found  in  Coalbrook-dale,  inserted  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  1756,  was  the  first  of 
his  publications  in  the  department  of  natural 
history.  He  had  the  year  before  conmienced 
a  correspondence  with  uie  illustrious  Linnaeus, 
to  whom  he  sent  an  account  of  a  concha  anomia' 
froni  the  Norwegian  seas ;  and,  in  return,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Upsal.  Mr.  Pennant,  about  this  time,  mar- 
ried an  amiable  woman,  and  passed  Some 
years  in  domestic  retirement.  By  way  of  oc- 
cupation, he  began,  in  1761,  to  prepare  his 
«  British  Zoology,^  in  132  coloured  plates^ 
imperial  folio,  wid^explanations.  It  was  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  Welsh  charity 
school  in  London.  He  came  to  the  possession 
of  the  estate  of  Downing  at  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1763,^  and  with  it  a  rich  mine  of 
lead  ore,  which  enabled  him  to  make  great 
improvements. 

The  death  of  his  wife  interrupted  his  do- 
mestic enjoyments,  and  in  the  spring  of  1 765; 
he  made  a  tour  to  the  continent.     France,. 
Switzerland,  part  of  Germany,  and  Holland,', 
were  visited  by  bim^  and  be  became  pjer-- 
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tonally  known  to  several  men  of  scientific  emi- 
nence, among  wliom'were  Buffon,  Haller,  the 
Gesners,  Trew,  Gronovius,  and  Pallas.     His 
conference  with  the  latter  at  the  Hague,  gare 
rise  to  the  plan  of  one  of  his  most  valuable  wo^ks, 
the  «  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds."     In  1767,  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  the  next  year   he   republished   his  British 
Zoology,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  reduced  plates ; 
another  volume  relative  to  reptiles  and  ftshes 
was  added  in  1 769.     An  "  Indian  Zoology," 
of  which  12  plates,  with  descriptions,   were 
published  by  him  in  1769,  remained  a  frag- 
ment.     In   the   same   year   he   undertook    a 
journey  to  the  remotest  point  of  Scotland,  and 
the.  numerous   observations   which   he   made 
were  afterwards  the  basis  of  a  very  interest- 
ing publication.     In  1770  he  published  103  ad- 
.    ditional  plates  to  his  British  Zoology,  with 
several  new  descriptions,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  printed  his  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds, 
in  one  vol.  8vo.     His  well-earned  reputation 
caused  him,  in  the  same  year,  to  receive  the 
compliment,  from  his  alma-mater,  of  the  degree 
of  doctor,  of  laws.     His  first  "  Tour  in  Scot- 
land" was  given  to  the  public  in  1771,  and 
was  received  with  avidity.     At  that  time  Scot- 
land was  little  known  to  the  sister  kingdom, 
except  by  slight  and  partial  accounts ; .  and  the 
curious  and  varied  information  communicated 
by  this  liberal  traveller,  in  a  spirit  of  candour 
and  good-humour,  was  equally  acceptable  to 
both  sides  of  the  Tweed.     This  reception  of 
his   work,   and  the  attachment  he  had  con- 
tracted to  his  subject,  induced  him,  in  1772,  to 
repeat  his  northern  tour,  and  extend  it  to  th6 
principal  islands  of  the  Hebrides.      For  the 
latter  purpose  he  hired  a  vessel  to  convey  him 
from  one  island  to  another,  and  wait  upon  him 
at  proper  stations  5  and  the  result  was  a  rich 
harvest  of  valuable  and  entertaining  observa- 
tion.      In   3773,  he  published  "  Genera  of 
Birds,"-  in   one   volume ;    and   likewise   em- 
ployed   himself    in    a  journey   thro  ugh »  tlie 
northern  counties  of  England.     Antiquities  and 
family  history  were  now  become  favourite  ob- 
jects of  his  enquiry,  and  he  visited  every  place 
which  was  likely  to  afford  curious  matter  of 
this  kind.      A  third  edition  in  4to.  of  his  first 
Tour  inScotlandywith  additional  plates,  and  the 
first  vol.  4to.  of  his  second  Tour  and  Voyage 
to  the  Hebrides,  were. published  in  1774. 
,   Mr.  Pennant  was  now  become  an  habitual 
traveller,  and  he  found  his  excursions,  almost 
always   made  on  horseback,  equally  service- 
able to  his  health  and   spirits.      Few   men, 
indeed,  have  more  enjoyed  the  virldis  stnectus^ 


or  better  preserved  their  bodily  and  mental 
activity  to  an  advanced  period.      In  all  his 
journeys  he  laid  up  new  stores  of  information; 
and  he  found  even  the  most  frequented  tracks, 
fertile  of  those  topographical  memoranda,  to 
which  his  attention  was  now  chiefly  directed. 
In  1775,  he  published  the  third  Vol.  4to.  of 
his  Tour  in  Scotland,  which  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  a  popular  work  both  at  home 
and   abroad.      Thinking  rt  disgraceful   for  a 
literary  native  of  Wales  to  neglect  his  own 
country,  so  abundant  in  objects  interesting  to 
all  the  different  species  of  travellers,  he  gave 
to  the  public,  in  1778,  the  result  of  several 
journeys  through  the  six  counties  of  North 
Wales,  in  one  4 to.  vol.,  with  many  plates, 
entitled,  «*  A  Tour  in  Wales*,"  and  in  1781 
he  added  another  volume,  with  the  title  of 
"  A  Journey  to  Snowdon."    These  are  par-  ^ 
ticularly  entertaining  on  account  of  the  many 
anecdotes  interspersed,  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ners and  history  of  that  part  of  the  island.     In 
the  meantime  he  did  not  forsake  his  original 
objectof  pursuit, natural  history.  He  had  added, 
in  1 777,  a  4to.  vol.  to  his  British  Zoology,  con- 
taining the  vermes,  testaceous,  and  crustaceous 
animals.     His  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  now 
greatly  enlarged  arid  improved,   and  bearing 
the  title  of  «*  History  of  Quadrupeds,"  was 
published  in  2  vols.  4fo.,  1781;  and  in  the 
same  year,  his  "  History  and  Natural  History 
of  the  Turky,"   was  inserted  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions.     His  "  Arctic  Zoology," 
in  2  vols.   4to.,   containing   quadrupeds   and 
birds,  appeared  in  1785.'   There  was  prefixed 
to  it  a  copious  introduction,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  and  original  of  all  his 
writings.     It  is  a  kind  of  survey  of  all  the 
coasts  of  the  arctic   regions,  beginning  from 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  proceeding  to  the 
remotest  north,  on  the  east  and  west,  and  filled 
with  a  great  variety  of  geographical,  historical, 
and  physical  facts,  affording  a  series  of  the 
most  animated   pictures.      A  supplement  to 
this  work  was  given  in  1787.     "  A  Journey 
from  Chester  to  London,"  4to.,  1782,  and  an 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Capital  itself, 
entitled  «  London,"  4to.,  1790,  were  agree-    ' 
able  additions  to  his  publications  of  this  class. 
The  latter,  in  particular,   was   popular,   and 
reached    a    third    edition.       Several    smaller 
pieces  of  the  political  and  miscellaneous  kind, 
filled  up  the  intervals  of  his  greater  works, 
and  proved  the  continued  activity  of  his  mind. 
Thus  far  Mr.  Pennant  has  himself  recorded 
the  history  of  his  literary  life,  in  a  work  printed 
in  1793>   together  with   some  miscellaneouf 
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tracts.  He  had  at  thi^  time  taken  a  formal 
leave  of  the  publiCy  and  had  alluded  to  Gil 
Bias'  Archbishop  of  Gianada,  as  a  n^emento 
not  to  employ  his  pen  till  the  defect  of  its 
powers  shoulcL  become  manifest  to  his  readers. 
But  the  habit  of  authorship  was  too  strong  to 
permit  him  to  adhere  to  hie  resolution*  In 
1796  he  published  "  The  History  of  the 
Parishes  of  Whiteford  and  Holywell^"  4to. : 
the  first  of  these  was  his  native  parish^  and  he 
took  occasion  to  give  maay  particulars  of  his 
family  history^  with  a  degree  of  senile  gar- 
rulity, but  enlivened  by  his  usual  vivacity. 
The  natural  history  of  the  parishes  is  curious 
and  instructive.  In  his  literary  life  he  had 
mentioned  ^  great  mass  of  manuscript  which 
he  kept  by  him  under  the  title  of  <<  Outlines 
of  the  Globe/'  being  compilations  of  geogra- 
phical and  other  matter,  in  the  manner  of  the 
introduction  to  Arctic  Zocdogy  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  was  a  part  of  them.  From 
these  he  published  in  1 798  two  quarto  volumes, 
entitled,  "A  View  of  Hindoostan,"  which  were 
well  received  by  the  public.  He  died  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  at  the  age  of  72.  Besides 
the  works  above  enumerated,'  he  wrote  some 
smaller  pieces,  and  was  a  promoter  of  the  pub- 
lications of  other  men  of  science,  particularly 
of  Mr.  Lightfoot's  <«  Flora  Scotica."  To  the 
list  of  his  literary  honours  are 'to  be  added  his 
election  into  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm, 
and  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  besides  several  minor  societies. 
He  had  married  a  second  wife  in  1776,  the 
sister  of  his  neighbour,  Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  and 
he  left  a  family  by  both  marriages. 

Mr.'  Pennant  possessed  a  wdUcompacted 
frame  of  body,  an  open  and  intelligent  aspect, 
and  a  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  of  disposition, 
with  gentlemanlike  manners,  which  rendered 
him  highly  agreeable  in  societv.  He  was  ex- 
emplary in  the  relations  01  domestic  life, 
zealously  attached  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  both  local  and  eeneral,  and  kindly 
attentive  to  the  wants  of  his  poor  neighbours^ 
As  an  Huthor,  he  was  too  rapid  and  various  to 
be  perfectly  correct  either  in  matter  pr  style ; 
but  he  always  meant  honestly,  and  was  ready 
to  rectify  mistakes*  In  the  department  of 
natural  history>  in  which  he  stands  highest,  he 
is  dear  and  judicious  in  his  principles  of  ar- 
rangement, concise,  energetic^  and  exact  i|i  his 
descriptions.  He  is  regarded  both  by  native 
and  foreign  naturalists  as  very  respectable 
authority.  Pennanfi  Literary  Life^  and  Hut^y 
tf  Wbitifird  and  HoljwlL^A. 


PENNI,   GiovANFEANCEsco,    an  eminent 
;  painter^    usually    known    by    the    name    of 
II  Fattoret  or  The  Steward,  because  he  ma- 
naged  the    domestic    affairs   of    his     master 
Raphael^  was  born  at  Florence  in  1488.     He 
entered  early  into  the  sclipol  of  Raphael  at 
Rome,  and  was  much  beloved  and  trusted  by 
that  great  artist,  who  made  him  one  of  his 
heirs.    Penni  assisted  .him  in  his  cartoons,  and 
painted  tlie  histories  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  in 
the  loggie  of  the  Vatican. ,  He  designed  well,, 
and  understood  every  part  of  his  art.  .  He 
painted  both  in  fresco  and  oil,  in  a  grand  style,, 
more  resembling  the  antique  than  that  of  his 
master}  and  was  peculiarly  hapipy  in  the  land- 
scapes, with   which   he    adorned   his   pieces.* 
After  the  death  of  Raphael,  he  finished,  in 
conjunction  with  Julio  Romano,  the  pictures 
begun  in  the  Belvedere  palace,  and  painted  the 
haU  of  Constantine  in  the  Vatican,  from  the 
designs  of  his  master.      He  painted  several 
pieces  in  concert  with  Perino  del  Vagaj  who 
married,  his  sister.      After  dividing  the  pro- 
perty left  him  by  Raphael,  with  his  co-heir, 
Julio   Romano,   he    followed    the    latter  to 
Mantua,  where  he  was  working  for  the  duke: 
but  being  coldly,  received,  he  made  the  tour 
of  Lombardy,  and  then  went  to  Naples,  upon- 
the  invitation  of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto.     He 
wajB  proceeding   successfully  in   that  capital,* 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder  of  which 
he  died  in  1528)  at  the  age  of  40.     So  few 
pictures  of  this  master  remain,  that  they  are 
considered  as  great   rarities,   and  are   highly^ 
valued^    D^Argenville.    Pilkington^s  Diet. — A. 
PENNOT,   Gabriel,    an    Italian   canon- 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  in  the 
1 6th  and  early  part  of  the  17  th  century.     Of 
his  personal  history  we  are  furnished  with  no 
other  particulars,  than  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Verona,  and  flourished  under  the  pontificate 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  j  that  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  learning,  and  by  his  virtues  ; 
and   that,   on   account  of    his  extraordinary 
merits,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  most  import 
ant  and  honourable  offices  belonging  to  his 
congregation*      Besides  some  theological  and 
controversial  works,  he  wrote  a  curious  histori- 
cal account  of  the  order  of  which  he  was  » 
member,  which  will  be  of  use  to  the  eccle^ 
siastical  historian,  and  claims  for  the  author 
this  brief  notice  in  our  pages.    It  is  entitled^ 
M  Generalis  tottus  Ordinis  clericorum  can6ni» 
corum  Historia  tripartita,"  and  was  published 
at  Rome  in  1624)  ^^^  reprinted  at  Cologii  im 
1645.    Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet,  /fir/.-r-M*. 
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PENRT,  or  AP-HENRT,  Johk,  a  noted 
^elsh  Non-conformist  diyine,  and  a  victim  to 
persecution  and  tyranny  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
^izabeth>  was  bom  in  some  part  of  the  county 
of  Brecknock)  about  the  year  1559*  When 
lie  was  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  became  a 
8ub-sizer  of  Peter-House,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  about  the  year  1583.  Anthony 
'Wood  says,  that  he  afterwards  performed  some, 
•or  most,  of  the  exercises  requisite  for  his  taking 
the  degree  of  Master  j  but  that,  quitting 
"Cambridge  abruptly,  "for  reasons  not  known, 
he  removed  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where 
he  entered  a  commoner  of  St.  Alban's-HalL 
Here  he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1586 ;  and  about 
-the  same  time,  having  taken  holy  orders,  he 
preached  at  Oxford,  as  he  did  afterwards  at 
Cambridge,  with  great  reputation.  Mr.  Penry, 
however,  soon  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  ruling  party  in  the  church,  by  adopting 
the  sentiments  of  that  body  of  the  clergy  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Puritans* 
Having  chosen  his  lot  with  this  proscribed 
party,  he  travelled  inte  Wales,  and  was  the 
first,  as  he  said,  ^rho  preached  the  Gospel 
publicly  to  the  Welsh,  and  sewed  the  good 
seed  among  his  countrymen.  In  the  year  1 588 
4ie  published  <<  A  View  of  some  Part  of  such 
-public  Wants  andDisorders  as  are  in  the  Service 
of  God,  withinHerMajesty'sCoantryof  Wales; 
with  an  humble  Petition  to  the  high  Court  of 
Parliament  for  their  speedy  Redress,"  8vo. ;  in 
which  he  undertook  to  shew,  not  only  the 
necessity  of  reforming  the  state  of  religion 
among  the  Welsh,  but  also  the  most  prefer 
means  for  bringing  about  that  work.  He  like- 
^se  published,  about  the  same  time,  <<  An 
Exhortation  to  the  Govjemors  and  People  of  Her 
Majesty's  Country  of  Wales,  to  labour  earnestly 
to  have  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  planted 
among  them,"  8vp.  Both  these  pieces  were 
'written  upon  puritanical  principles }  on  which 
account  they  were  attacked  by  some  zealous 
-friends  to  the  established  hierarchy. 

While  there  were  any  hopes  of  compro- 
mising matters  between  the  Church  and  the 
Puritans,  the  controversy  muntained  by  their 
respective  advocates  was  carried  on  with  some 
decency;  but  when  all  hopes  of  accommodation 
were  at  an  end,  the  contending  parties  loaded 
each  other  with  the  heaviest  reproaches.  On 
both  sides  they  had  recourse  to  detraction  and 
satire,  and  many  of  the  publications  which  they 
respectively  sent  abroad,  were  distinguished  by. 
an  ttcbecoming  mixture  of  argument,  virulenci^ 


and  scurrhity.  As  the  public  printing-pressef 
were  shut  againfst  the  Puritans,  some  of  them 
purchased  a  private  one,  and  carried  it  from 
'one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  to  prevent 
discovery.  Their  publications  which  excited 
the  greatest  attention,  were  supposed  to  be  the 
productions  of  a  club  of  writers,  since  the 
authors  were  never  discovered;  and  Mr.  Penry 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  their  most  active 
members.  Among  the  tracts  which  were 
printed  and  dispersed  by  tliem  all  over  the 
kingdom,  one  that  gave  the  greatest  offence 
bore  the  name  of  «*  Martin  Mar-Prelate;" 
which  contained  a  violent  and  bitter  satire 
against  the  hierarchy  and  all  its  supporters, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  other  pieces  of  the 
same  description,  for  the  titles  of  which  the 
reader  may  consult  either  of  our  authorities. 
When  these  pieces  had  been  published,  a 
special  warrant  was  issued  by  the  privy  council 
in  1590,  with  the  signatures  of  Archbishop 
Whitgift  and  several  other  members,  for  the 
apprenending  of  Mr.  Penry  as  an  enemy  to  the 
state,  and  calling  upon  all  the  Queen's  good 
subjects  to  ccHisider  him  in  that  light.  To 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
well  knowing  what  little  mercy  he  had  to  expect 
from  them,  he  withdrew  into  Scotland.  la 
this  country  he  drew  up  many  observations  on 
subjects  relating  to  seligion,  for  his  own  private 
use  ;  and  he  prepared  the  heads  of  a  petition, 
or  address,  to  the  Queen,  intended  to  lay  before 
her  the  true  state  of  religion,  and  the  many 
abuses  in  the  Church  of  England,  especially  in 
the  management  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  of 
which  Her  Majesty  was  ignorant.  One  object 
of  it  also  was,  to  pray  for  libeity  to  return  to 
Wales,  with  the  Q^^^'^  permission  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  his  native  country. 

With  the  intention  of  finishing  the  petition 
above  mentioned,  when  opportunity  should 
offer,  and  of  delivering  it  afterwards  to  the 
Qu«en  with  his  own  hands,  Mr.  Penry  ventured 
back  to  England  in  the  year  1593,  and  lived  in 
concealment  at  Stepney,  near  London^  till  he 
was  discovered  by  uie  vicar  of  the  parish,  upon 
whose  information  be  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  his  papers  seized;  Having  thus  secured 
the  person  whom  they  considered  to  be  the 
most  bitter  enemy  to  the  established  order  of 
things,  particularly  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  privy  council  determined  to  prosecute  him 
without  dday  for  a  capital  offence.  It  was 
intended  to  indict  him  for  the  books  which  had 
been  printed  in  hi^  name ;  but  it  was  now  too 
lace  to  endeavour  to  prove  his  criminality  by 
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tmy  passages  to  be  ftHind  in  them,  since  the 
law  required  that  an  accusation  should*  have 
been  preferred  against  him  within  one  month 
after  their  appearance,  upon  the  oath  of  two 
witnesses,  and  that  a  prosecution  should  hare 
been  commenced  within  one  year  from  that 
time.  The  court,  therefore,  determined  to 
take  a  new  and  most  iniquitous  step  in  order 
to  reach  his  life.  He  was  indicted  for 
**  seditious  words  and  rumours  uttered  against 
the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  tending 
to  the  stirring  up  of  rebellion  among  her  sub* 
jects;"  and  no  evidence  was  produced  to 
criminate  him,  excepting  expressions  taken 
from  his  private  papers,  the  petition  and  observa" 
iions  above  mentioned.  Yet  upon  such  proofs 
was  he  convicted  of  felony,  and  adjudged  to 
be  put  to  death.  In  vain  did  he  protest  against 
such  an  unjust  use  of  private  observations 
written  in  a  foreign  land,  and  never  communi- 
-cated  to  the  public ;  and  in  vain  did  he  assert 
his  uniform  and  steady  loyalty  to  Her  Majesty, 
tlefying  his  enemies  to  point  out  an  action  of 
his  lire  which  was  unbecoming  a  faithful 
subject.  For  his  hardihood  in  attacking  the 
hierarchy  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
die;  and  Archbishop  Whitgift  was  the  first 
man  who  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
The  treatment  of  him  in  his  last  moments, 
likewise,  was  as  unfeeling  and  cruel  as  his 
sentence  was  unjust.  After  the  warrant  had 
been  signed  it  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
sheriff*,  who,  on  the  very  same  day,  gave 
directions  for  erecting  a  gallows  at  St.  Thomas 
Waterings,  and  while  the  prisoner  was  at 
dinner,  sent  his  officers  to  bid  him  prepare  to 
die  that  afternoon.  Accordingly,  he  was 
carried  in  a  cart  to  the  place  <h  execution  \ 
and  when  he  came  thither,  the  sheriff  would 
not  permit  him  to  speak  to  the  people,  nor  to 
make  any  profession  of  his  faith  towards  God, 
or  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  but  ordered 
him  to  be  turned  off  in  a  hurry  on  the  29th  of 
May  1593,  when  he  was  in  the  thirty-fourth 

J  ear  of  his  age.  His  learning  and  piety  are 
ighly  extolled  by  his  friends ;  and  Mr.  Strype 
says  of  him,  that  '<  he  was  well  disposed  to 
religion,  but  mistaken  in  his  principles,  and 
very  hot  in  his  temper,  and  so  oecame  busy  in 
church-controversies,  to  his  own  destruction. 
He  had  studied  the  arts  and  the  tongues,  and 
attained  to  some  knowledge  and  learning 
therein.**  H«  had  connected  himself  with 
that  branch  of  the  Puritans  denominated 
BrowmstSi  who  maintained  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  popish  and 
anti-christian,  and  all  her  ordinancef  and  sacra* 
vou  rill. 


ments  invalid;  and  who  held,  that'  every 
society  of  CSiristiaris  meeting  in  one  place 
constituted  an  independent  church,  having^ 
full  power  within  itself  to  admit  and  exclude' 
members,  to  choose  and  ordain  officers^  and,' 
when  the  good  of  the  society  required  it,  tm* 
depose  them,  without  being  accountable  to'' 
classes,  6onvocatbns,  synods,  councils,  or  my 
jurisdiction  whatsoever.  Besides  the  articles 
already  noticed,  Mr.  Penry  was  the  author  of 
^«  An  Appellation  to  the  High  Court  of  Par-^ 
liament,  from  the  bad  and  injurious  Dealing  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and .  other  his 
Colleagues  of  the  High-commission,"  1589, 
8vo. ;  *<  Dialogue,  wh^ein  is  plainly  laid  open 
the  tyrannical  Dealings  of  the  Lords  Bishops 
against  God's  Children,'*  1589,  4to. ;  ^  A 
Treatise,  wherein  is  manifestly  proved,  that 
Reformation,  and  those  that  sincerely  favour 
the  same,  are  unjustly  charged  to  be  Enemies 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  the  State,**  1590,  4to. 
&c.  Woofs  Atben.  Oxon.  VoL  L  Strypis  Life 
of  Whitgifty  h.  IV.  ch.  3.  and  1 1 .  NeeJ^s  Hist. 
Purit.  FoL  L  chm6.  and  8. — M. 

PEPIN  LE  GROS,.  or  D'Heristal,  a 
celebrated  person  in  French  history,  was  grand- 
son of  Amoulf  afterwards  Bishop  of  Metz,  and 
possessed  a  seat  on  the  Meuse,  near  Liege, 
whence  he  derived  his  name  of  Heristal.  He  go- 
verned Austrasia  after  the  death  of  DagobertIL 
in  680,  and  was  defeated  in  681  by  Ebroin, 
the  powerful  mayor  of  the  palace  of  Neustria* 
He,  however^  levied  new  troops,  and  after  the 
death  of  Ebroin,  defeated  King  Thierry,  gained 
possession  of  Paris,  and  became  master  of  the 
King  and  kingdom,  with  the  title  of  ih^yor  of 
the  palace  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy.  He 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  qualities,  extremely 
brave,  prudent,  and  politic,  and  one  who  was 
able  to  conceal  his  ambition  under  the  mask 
of  moderation,  and  a  very  mild  and  affable 
demeanour.  When  he  had  seized  the  reins  of 
government,  he  employed  himself  with  vigour 
and  industry  to  correct  abuses,  restore  law  and 
order,  repair  the  finances,  and  secure  the  obe- 
dience of  all  ranks  in  the  state.  He  suffered 
Thierry  to  act  the  pageant  of  a  King,  and  in 
public  paid  him  all  possible  respect,  whilst  he 
excluded  him  from  all  share  in  the  administra- 
tion. After  the  death  of  Thierry,  he  placed 
the  crown  successively  upon  the  heads  of  his 
sons  Clovis  and  Childebert,  and  his  grandson 
Dagobert,  who  in  French  history  are  deno- 
minated, from  their  insignificance.  Us  Rois 
Faineans,  Pepin,  meantime,  was  engaged  in 
wars  with  the  Prisons  and  Germans,  over 
whom  he  was  constantly  victorious.  .  His  ex- 
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power  excited  the  envy  6t  tbe  loy^kf 
of  some  lords,  ytrbo^  while,  he  w&s  labouring 
under  a  dangerous  illness,  took  up  arms,  and 
assassinated  his  son  Grimoald.  He,  howeter, 
tecovored,  and  took  a  severe  vengeance  on  his 
foes.  After  a  prosperous  administration  of  28 
years,  he  died  in  ^14^  leaving  his  authority  so 
well  established,  that  he  nominated  his  young 
grandson  Theobald  mayor  of  the  palace,  under 
ihe  guardianship  of  nis  widow.  Pepin  was 
father  of  Charles  Martel,  founder  of  the  Car* 
lovingian  line  of  French  kings.  MiUoL 
Univers.  fKi/.— A. 

PEPn^,  sumamed  lb  Brbf>  first  king  of 
France  of  the  second  race  of  soTereignsi  was 
the  second  son  of  Charles  MarteL  His  father# 
in  his  last  illness,  divided  his  dominions  be^ 
tween  his  scms  Carloman  and  Pepin,  assigning 
to  the  former  Austrasia,  to  the  latter  Neustria 
and  Burgundy.  They  united  in  suppressing 
an  insurrection  raised  by  their  half-brother 
Griffon,  and  afterwards  turned  their  arms 
against  Odilon  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  other 
German  Princes  and  nations,  whom  they  re- 
duced to  submission.  In  the  midst  of  this 
prosperity,  Carloman,  disgusted  with  the  world, 
retired  to  a  monastery  m  746,  and  resigned 
his  possessions  to  Pepin.  The  latter  was  soon 
obliged  to  take  up  arms  against  Griffoi^  who 
renewed  his  revolt,  supported  by  the  Saxons  ■; 
but  the  military  skill  and  vigour  of  Pepin  freed 
liim  from  these  enemies.  Pepin'  had  hithoto 
exercised  the  royal  authority  in  the  name  of 
King  Childeric  ;  but  finding  himself  perfectly 
established  in  his  power,  beloved  by  the  people, 
respected  by  the  nobles,  and  favoured  by  the 
clergy,  to  whom  he  had  restored  part  of  the 
property  which  his  father  had  takdto  from  them, 
he  resolved  in  the  year  75  r  openly,  to  assume 
the  title  as  well  as  the  office  bf  King.  All  the 
old  historians  affirm  that  the  assembly  of  the 
states  sent  a  deputation  to  Pope  Zachary  to  ob- 
tain an  answer  to  the  question,  whether  it  were 
not  right  that  he  who  exercised  all  the  functions 
of  royalty  should  be  King ;  rather  than  he  who 
was  only  so  in  name ;  and  that  the  Pope  pro- 
nounced in  the  affirmative.  Some  modern 
iimters,  however,  not  willing  to  admit  a  fact 
which  would  seem  to  imply  a  certain  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  papal  see  over  the  crown  of  France, 
kave  attempted  to  prove  the  narrative  to  be  a 
fiable  of  the  dark  ages.  But  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  Pepin  and 
his  adherents  should  wish  to  obtain  a  sanction 
for  such  a  measure  as  changing  the  regal  line, 
from  ati  authority  which  stood  so  higli  in  public 
opimon  \  nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 


Pope  in  this  application  was  considered  in  an^r 
other  light  than  as  the  supreme  decider  of  a 
case  of  conscience.  However  this  were,  ChiU 
deric  was  shaved  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery^ 
where  he  soon  after  died  :  his  Queen  was  put 
into  a  convent,  and  their  son  Ihierri  passed 
his  life  as  a  monk ;  and  thus  ended  the  race  of 
Merovingian  Kings  of  France. 

Pdpiny  soon  after  being  proclaimed  King, 
was  consecrated  at  Soissons,  by  Boniface,  bishop 
of  Mentz,  the  Pope's  legate,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  French  King  on  whom  this 
ceremonial  was  performed.  This  new  solem* 
nity  was  doubtless  meant  to  obliterate  from  the 
minds^  of  the  people  the  idea  of  his  being  an 
ustu^per,  and  to  (lurow  additional  sanctity  round 
his  character.  With  the  same  view  he  under- 
took on  various  occasions  to  be  the  champion 
of  the  church.  He  severely  chastised  the 
hesihen  Saxons  who  had  again  taken  up  arms, 
and  expelled  the  missionaries.  He  attacked  the 
Saracens  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France, 
and  after  a  long  siege  made  himself  master  of 
the  imp(Htant  city  of  Narbonne.  Pope  Ste* 
pben  III.  being  pressed  by  Astolphus  King  of 
the  Lombards,  who  threatened  Rome  itself 
with  a  siege,  implored  the  protection  of  Pepin> 
and  came  m  person  to  his  court.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  all  possible  respect,  and  in  return 
crowned  him  and  his  Queen  Bertrade  in  die 
church  of  St.  Denis,  bestowed  the  royal  unction 
upon  his  sons  Charles  and  Carloman,  and  con- 
ferred upon  the  father  and  sons  the  title  of  Ro- 
man Patrician*  Pepin  reconducted  the  Pope 
to  Italy  with  an  army,  besieged  Astolphus  in 
Payia,  and  obliged  him  to  ma^e  a  treaty  by 
which  he  relinquished  the  sovereignty  of  Rome, 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  all  his  conquests. 
It  is  even  said,  that. to  these  services  to  the 
Popei  he  added  tli^st  of  a  donation  of  the  ex- 
archate to  the  holy  See*  As  soon,  howevef, 
as  Pepin .  had  recrossed  the  Alps,  Astolphus 
broke .  the  treaty,  and  invested  Rome.  Pepin 
passed  Again  i^to  Italy,  and  constrained  the 
Lombard  King  to  make  peape  a  second  time, 
upon  harder  conditions  than  before.  He  ti- 
sited  Rome,  where  he  vinas  received  with  great 
honour  as  its  deliverer,  and  caused  the  kevs  of 
Ravenna,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  esiiarcnate,^ 
to  be  offered  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter. 

On  his  return  he  employed  himself  in  regu- 
lating the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and 
received  the  homage  of  the  Duke  of  Bavarifi^ 
and  of  the  King  of  the  Sdavoaians.  A  ge- 
neral revolt  of  the  Saxons  again  gave  exercise 
to  his  arms,  and  he  reduced  them  to  submission* 
Whilst  he  was  thus  eng^d^  the  Z«omhards» 
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tiMer  King*  Desiderius  or  Didier,  gdv^  fresh 
disturbanoe  to  the  Pope»  who  applied  to  Pepin 
for  hU  a»si6tance.  The  French  monarch  sent 
ambassadors  to  Didier,  who  spoke  to  him  in  such 
a  tone,  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to  make 
an  agreement  with  the  papal  see.  It  was  as 
a  pretended  defender  of  the  cburcii  that  Pepin 
made  war  upon  another  foe,  Gaifre  or  Vaifre 
Duke  of  Acquitaine.  This  sovereign  had  de- 
spoiled some  bishops  of  their  lands,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  requested  the  protection 
of  Pepin.  He  was  not  displeased  with  a  pretext 
for  attacking  a  troublesome  neighbour,  and  ac^ 
cordingly  marched  across  the  Loire,  and  ob- 
liged him  to  promise  testltution.  The  repeated 
revolts  oi'  Vaifire  terminated  in  his  death,  amd 
&e  re-annexation  of  Aquitaine  to  the  French 
monarchy,  after  it  had  been  detached  from  it 
during  nearly  half  a  century.  Not  long  after 
this  event,  Pepin  himself,  in  768,  was  carried 
off  by  a  dropsy,  at  the  age  of  53,,  after  having 
reigned  with  great  glory  and  success  near  17 
years.  No  author  of  a  revolution  ever  met 
with  less  disturbance  >n  maintaining  his  power, 
which  was  owing  to  his  great  prudence,  and 
the  moderation  with  which  he  exercised  his 
authority,  consulting  the  general  assembly  of 
the  nation  on  all  important  occasions,  and 
passing  laws  by  the  medium  of  their  assent. 
Pepin  was  short  of  staiture,  as  his  surname 
indicates,  but  possessed  extraordinary  vigour 
and  activity,  as  well  as  intrepidity.  It  is  re- 
lated, that  having  been  informed  diat  some  of 
his  princtpal  commanders  had  jested  upon  his 
size,  he  invited  them  to  the  spectacle  of  a  nght  be- 
tween a  lionand  a  bull,  Thelionsoonbroughthis 
antagonist  to  the  ground,  and  vras  on  the  point 
of  strangling  him,  when  Pepin,  addressing  his 
nobles^  asked  which  of  them  would  undertake 
to  free  the  bull  from  his  foe.  Fear  kept  them 
silent;  and  the  King,  saying  that  the  task 
should  be  his,  leaped  down  into  the  area, 
and  advanced  with  his  drawn  sword  to  the 
Animals.  With  a  single  stroke  he  severed  the 
lion^s  head  from  his  body,  and  even  penetrated 
into  the. neck  of  the  bull.  Notwithstanding  his 
attachment  to  the  church,  he  was  difficultly  per- 
suaded by  the  Pope  not  to  repudiate  his  Queen 
Bertrade,  and  marry  a  concubine.  He  after- 
wards displayed  his  affection  for  tliis  mistress 
by  tke  singular  and  unedifying  measure  of 
making  her  abbess  of  a  monastery  of  monks. 
The  fame  of  Pepin,  like  that  of  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  has  been  in  some  degree  impaired  by 
the  superior  renown  of  his  son  (Charlemagne); 
but  his  eminent  qualities  sufficiently  entitle 
him  to  a  place  among  ^e  great  men  of  his 


age    and    nation.      Umvert.  Hist.    .  MUlet^ 
—A. 

PEPUSCH,  JoHK  Christopher,  a  learned 
musichn,  was  bom  in  i($67,  at  Berlin,  where 
his  father  was  minister  to  a  Ptotestant  congre- 
gation. He  displayed  an  early  propensity  to 
music,  and. at  ^e  age  of  14  oecame  so  weD 
skilled  in  that  science,  that  he  was  sent  for  to 
court,  and  employed  to  teach  the  Prince  of 
Prussia.  At  the  age  of  20  he  went  to  Hol- 
land, and  thence  removed  to  England  soon 
after  the  Revolution.  He  was  for  some  years 
a  performer  in  the  band  at  Drury-lane  theatre, 
and  at  the  same  time  pursued  his  studies  in 
the  theory  of  music  with  great  assiduity.  In 
1707  he  adapti&d  Motteux's  tramslation  of  the 
Italian  opera  of  Thomyris,  to  the  Englisk 
stage;  and  in  1709  and  17 10  some  of  his 
musical  compositions  are  found  advertised  in 
the  Tatler.  His  reputation  caused  him  in 
17 13  to  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music 
at  Oxford ;  and  when  the  Duke  of  Chandos, 
among  bis  other  magnificences,  Established  a 
choral  chapel  at  Cannons,  Pepusch  was  en- 
gaged as  his  maestro  di  capella.  About  dii^ 
time  he  joined  some  other  .performers  and 
amateurs  in  laying  the  plan  of  the  Academy 
of  Antient  Music.  When,  in  1724,  Dr. 
Berkeley:  formed  his  chimerical  project  of 
a  college  at  the  Bermudas,  Pepusch  was 
one  of  the  professors  fixed  upon,  and  he 
embarked  with  his  associates  for  the  intended 
settlement ;  but  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  and 
the  whole  design  thereby  defeated.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  married  Margarita  de 
TEpine,  a  singer,  who  had  left  the  stage  with 
a  handsome  fortune.  This  enabled  him  to 
live  in  an  elegant  style ;  but  he  did  not  desert 
the  practice  of  an  art  which  he  loved.  He 
continued  to  compose  dramatic  music,  and 
was  employed  to  select  the  tunes  for  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera,  which  he  furnished  with  excel- 
lent bases.  When  the  new  music  of  Handel 
and  Bononcini  began  to  captivate  the  public^ 
Pepusch,  who  was  devoid  of  invention,  and 
prejudiced  in  fav6ur  of  antiquity,  com- 
posed little,  and  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the 
theory  of  music,  which  he  explained  to  such 

Joune  performers  and  amateurs  as  resorted  to 
im  tor  instruction.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
Earl  of  Abercom,  whopublished,  without  hit 
knowledge,  a  short  "  Treatise  on  Harmony,** 
taken  from  his  lessons  in  1731.  Of  this^ 
Pepusch  himself  afterwards  gave  an  edition, 
with  the  necessary  plates.  In  1737  he  was 
appointed  organist  to  the  Charter-house,  a 
quiet  retirement,  which  afforded  him  oppor- 
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tunity  to  pursue  his  beloved  studies ;  and  as 
he  soon  after  lost  his  wife  and  only  son,  he  em- 
ployed his  whole  remaining  life  in  augmenting 
his  library  and  musical  collections,  and  sound- 
ing the  depths  of  ancient  lore  in  Uie  theory  of 
the  science.  **  Attaching  himself  (says 
Dr.Bumey)  to  the  mathematician' Demoivre 
and  Geo.  Lewis  Scott,  who  helped  him  to 
calculate  ratios,  and  construe  the  Greek  wri- 
ters on  music,  he  bewildered  himself,  and  some 
of  his  scholars,  with  the  Greek  genera^  scales, 
diagrams,  geometrical,  arithmetical,  and  har- 
monical  proportions,  surd  quantities,  apotames, 
lemmas,  and  every  thing  concerning  ancient 
liarmonics  that  was  dark,  unintelligible,  and 
foreign  to  common  and  useful  practice/'  He 
was,  however,  extremely  well  acquainted  with 
the  theory  of  modem  music,  that  is,  down  to 
the  1 6th  century,  for  he  despised  all  that  was 
recent.  He  limited  his  admiration  to  the 
works  of  Corelli ;  and  of  all  his  publications, 
Dr.  Bumey  reckons  his  correct  edition  of  that 
master's  sonatas  and  concertos  in  score,  the 
most  useful  to  students.  He  was  so  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  mechanical  laws  of  har- 
mony, that  in  glancing  his  eye  over  ^  score, 
he  could  at  one  reduce  the  wildest  and  most 
incoherent  notes  to  melody.  His  industry 
deserves  to  be  honourably  recorded:  he  told 
Dr.  Bumey^  that  when  he  was  a  young  man,  he 
determined  never  to  goto  bed  at  night  till  heknew 
something  that  he  did  not  know  in  the  morning. 

Dr.Pepusch  died  in  175a,  at  the  age  of  85, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter- 
house, where  a  tablet  to  his  memory  was 
placed  by  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music. 
He  'was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
which  body  he  communicated  an  account  of 
the  ancient  genera  of  music,  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  1746'  His  very  valuable 
library  of  scarce  musical  authors  was  dispersed 
after  his  death.  His  manuscript  compositions 
were  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  above  men- 
tioned, in  whose  library  they  remain.  Haiv^ 
hinis  and  Burners  Hist,  of  Music •-^  K* 

PERALTA,  Francisco  de,  a  Jesuit  and 
Moderator  of  the  English  college  at  Seville. 
He  is  to  be  enumerated  among  the  foreigners 
who  have  written  upon  English  history,  having 
published  <<  An  Account  of  the  State  of  the 
Gatholick  Religion  in  England,  the  persecution 
of  the  Catholicks,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  two 
Priests  and  one  Layman  in  thsit  country,"  Seville, 
1616.  He  also  edits  "A  Letter  fromP.  Rodrigo 
de  Cabredo,  giving  an  Account  of  the  happy 
Death  of  the  Lady  Donna  Louisa  de  Carvajal  in 
^ndon^ '  Seville'j  1614.  Nic.  jintonio^'-^K.  S. 


PERDICCAS,  one  of  the  C^tains  of  Alex^ 
ander  the  Great,  was  a  Mace<k>nian  of  noble 
birth,  and  rose  to  high  favour  with  his  master,. 
in  whose  conqi^ests  he  bore  a  considerable  part.. 
Alexander  in  his  last  illness  entrusted  his  ring 
to  Perdiccas,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  the  great 
officers  after  the  death  of  that  conqueror, 
resigned  the  ring,  together  with  any  authority 
it  might  be  supposed  to  convey.  When 
AridsBus,  the  brother  of  Alexander,  was  ap* 
pointed  to  the  succession,  Perdiccas  gained 
a  great  ascendancy  over  him,  and  procured  the 
death  of  Meleager,  the  commander  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  of  whom  he  was  jealous* 
At  the  division  of  honours'  and  provinces 
among  the  great  officers,  he  was.  nominated 
general  of  the  household  troops,  and  in  fact 
exercised  the  protectorate  of  the  Macedonian 
princes,  Aridxus,  and  the  new-born  son  of 
Alexander  by  Roxana,  though  .CrateruA  had 
the  title  of  protector.  In  conjunction  with 
Roxana,  he  removed  all  who  could  be  compe- 
titors to  the  crown,  and  conducted  the  govern- 
ment with  great  cruelty.  Ambitious  projects 
opening  upon  him,  he  repudiated  his  wife 
Nicaea,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  married 
Qeopatra,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  and  sister  of 
Alexander,  at  the  proposal  of  Olympias  her 
mother.  A  league  being  now  formed  against 
him  between  Ptolemy,  Antipater,  and  CrateruSf 
he  resolved  to  march  into  Egypt  against  the 
first,  while  Eumenes,  who  adhered  to  him  as 
guardian  of  the  royal  family,  should  make  head 
against  the  two  latter.  Perdiccas  on  entering 
Egypt  found  some  symptoms  of  disafiection  in 
his  troops,  which  he  was  at  first  disposed  to 
treat  with  severity,  conformably  to  his  natural 
disposition;  but  nndingthat  this  method  would 
not  succeed,  he  changed  hia  conduct,  and 
behaved  to  them  with  so  much  condescensions 
that  they  were  induced  to  cross  the  Nile,,  and 
attack  Ptolemy  in  his  intrenchments..  After  a 
bloody  action  they  were  repulsed,  and  many  of 
them  were  drowned  in  repassing  the  river* 
At  length  their  discontents  rose  so  high  that 
they  mutinied,  and  a  party  of  horse,  surrounding 
the  tent  of  Perdiccas,  murdered  him  B.  C.  3219 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
Umvers.  Hist.  —  A. 

PEREFIXE,  Hardouin  de  Beaumont  de, 
a  prelate  and  historian,  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Poitou,  was  die  son  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu's  maitre  d*hotel.  That  mi- 
nister took  care  of  his  education,  and  being 
brought  up  to  the  church,  he  was  made  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  preached  with 
applause.    He  was  chosen  to  be  preceptor  to 
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Louis  ilV;  and  some  time  after  was  nominated 
to  the  see  of  Rhodez^   but  as  he  could  not 
fulfil  the  duties  of  both  these  functions,  he 
resigned  his  bishopric.    In  1654  he  was  ad- 
mitted intQ  the  French  Academy.      By  the 
King's  command  he  composed  an  abridgment 
of  French  history,  from  which  he  detached  the 
life  of  Hepry  IV.,   and  it  was   published   at 
Amsterdam  in  i65i,  and  with  augmentations 
at  Paris  the  year  after.     The  last  Paris  edition 
is  of  1749.  .  Though  written  in  a  negligent 
style,  it  is  accounted  an  excellent  work,  and 
one  which  gives  a'better  picture  of  that  amiable 
monarch   than  the  fuller  history  of    Father 
Daniel.     It  omits  many  circumstances  of  his 
life,  the  purpose  being  to  collect  those  only 
which  might  serve  for  lessons  to  a  great  prince. 
Perefixe  likewise  published  a  small  piece,  en- 
titled   **  Institutio  Principis,'*    1647,  being  a 
plan  of  royal  education  during  the  period  of 
childhood.    In  1664  he  was  created  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  and  had  the  fortune  to  be  deeply 
involved  in  the  quarrels  of  Jansenism.      He 
was  governed  by  the  Jesuits;  and  it  was  by  the 
advice  of  Father  Annat  that  he  published  his 
fnandement  for  the  pure  and  simple  signature 
of  the   formulary   of    Alexander  VII.      He 
imagined  the  distinction  between  divine  faith 
and  human  faith,  which  pleased  the  fanatics  of 
neither  party.     He  gave  particular  ofience  by 
requiring  a  subscription  of  the  formulary  from 
the  nuns  of  Port-royal,  an^  thence  has  been 
painted  in  unfavourable  colours  by  the  writers 
of  that  party.    His  private  character,  however, 
.was  mild  and  amiable.     He  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in    1676.      Moreri*    Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist, — A. 

PEREGRINUS,  sumamed  Proteus,  a 
cynic  philosopher  in  the  second  century,  was 
a  nativt  of  Parium  in  Pontus.  If  we  are  to 
credit  the  account  which  Lucian  has  given  of 
him,  his  conduct  in  early  life  was  profligate 
and  flagitious,  having  been  guilty  of  adultery 
when  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  man- 
hood, and  even  suspected  of  strangling  his 
own  father,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  his 
estate.  Being  obliged  to  fly  from  his  country, 
he  went  to  Palestine,  where  he  made  a  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  and  gained  a  temporary 
credit  with  the  Christians,  by  his  firmness  in 
submitting  to  imprisonment  under  Trajan's 
persecution,  sooner  than  renounce  his  avowed 
principles.  During  his  confinement,  he  was 
visited  by  deputies  from  the  churches  of  Asia, 
who  liberally  administered  to  his  relief ;  and  in  . 
the  character  of  a  persecuted  believer,  he  con- 
trived to  amass  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 


At  length  he  was  S|et  at  liberty  by  the  governor 
of  Syria*  who  was  a  lover  of  .philosophy,  and 
admired  the  contempt  of  death  which  Pero- 
grinus  displayed.     Upon  this  he  returned  to 
Parium,  where  he  secured  exemption  from  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  by  surrendering 
his  property  to  the  use  of  the  city,  and  acquired 
reputati6n  in  the  character  of  a  disinterested 
philosopher.    By  the  charity  of  the  Christians* 
whom  he  still  continued  to  deceive,   he  wa^ 
furnished    with   all   necessary  supplies,    till, 
having  been  detected  in   the  commission  of 
some   crime,    he   was   dismissed    from   their 
society,  and  fell  into  indigence.     He  now  en* 
deavoured  to  recover   the   possession  of  his 
estates  from  the  city,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
imperial  authority;  but  failed  in  that  design^ 
and  went  into  Egypt.     Here,  in  the  character 
of  a  mendicant  cynic,  he  practised  the  most 
extravagant  exploits  of  fanaticism,  in  order  to 
shew  his  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  the  worldbr 
From  Egypt   he  went  ^o  Italy,   and  Rome, 
where  he  poured  forth  the  most  indecent  ia- 
vectives  against  men  of  rank,  and  even  the 
Emperonhimself,  whose  bounty  he  experienced  j 
till  at  length  the  prefect  was  provoked  to  drive 
him  from  the  city.     Passing  over  into  Greece^ 
he  attracted  the  admiration  of   the  crowd  .at 
Athens,  by  the  severity  of  his  cynical  ma^nera^ 
and  the  lectures  which  he  delivered.     Findings 
by  degrees,   their  'enthusiasm   in    his  favour 
becoming  less  ardent,  he  determined  to  procure 
an  immortal  name,  by  burning  himself  at  the 
Olympic  games,  in  imitation  of  Hercules.    Thi» 
design  he  announced  throughout  the  whole  of 
Greece,  and,  at  the  appointed  time,  went  to 
Olympia,  where,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  con- 
course of  spectators,  he  raised  a  funeral-pile„ 
and  devoted  himself  to  voluntary  death.     By 
the  weaker  part  of  the  assembled  multitude 
this  action  was  highly  applauded,   and  Pere- 
erinus  was  spoken  of   as   worthy   of   divine 
honours ;  but  it  was  properly  condemned  by 
the  wise,  and  finely  exposed  by  Lucian,  who 
observes,  that  of  all  who  have  been  plagued 
with  that  passion,  the  love  of  fame,  there  can 
scarcely  have  been  one  who  had  fewer  pre- 
tensions to  her  favour  than  our  cynic.     In  the 
foregoing  particulars  we  have  chiefly  follrwed 
the  Grecian  satirist ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  he  has  given  a  strictly  impartial  ac- 
count   of   the  character   of   Peregrin  us :.  for 
Aulus  Gellius  speaks  of  him  as  a  philosopher 
of  reputation  at  Athens,  who  was  admired  for 
his  constancy,  and  whose  moral  lectures  were 
much  frequented.     The  story  of  his  last  mad 
adventiure  is  probably  true.      According  u> 
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SMebiuSi  he  committed  himaelf  to  tKe  flames 
hk  the  year  i68.  Luciani  Opier.  Tom.  IL  cap. 
A  M&rte  Peregrlni,  AuL  GeHii  Noct.  Att. 
tA*$ciiu  cap.  in.  lib.  xii.  cap.  xi.  Eiaebti  Chrvn. 
Ofymp.  236.  Bnfieldfs  Hist.  Pbil.  Fol.IL 
h.  isi.  ch.  7..  sect.  6.— M. 

PEREIRA,  Ba&tholomE)  a  Portuguese 
Jesuit,  and  one  of  the  many  epic  poets  whom 
that  extraordinary  society  has  produced.  The 
work  which  he  published  bears  this  title,  Pa^ 
aecidos,  libri  12.,  Coimbre,  1640  :  it  is  rarely 
met  with.  Any  person  acquainted  with  Por- 
tuguese history  would  suppose  that  Pacheco  to 
be  the  hero,  whose  exploits  against  the  Zamo- 
tin  approach  more  nearly  to  the  atchievements 
of  Amadis  or  Palmerin  than  any  other  parallel 
which  history  can  supply :  the  poem,  howler, 
is  in  honour  of  a  Jesuit  who  sufi^red  martyrdom 
in  Japan,  and  to  whom  the  poet  was  related. 

Pereira  has  written  without  any  appropriate 
learning.  Except  the  names  of  the  idols  and 
the  bonzes  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  rite  or 
custom  of  the  country.  There  are,  however, 
some  curious  passages  in  the  poem,  particularly 
a  personification  of  Amor  Vitx,  and  some  of 
real  merit.  Were  a  collection  of  the  modern 
Latin  poets  to  be  made,  the  Paciecis  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  included.  It  is  not  included 
in  the  Corpus  Poetarum  Lusitanorum  ^  and  the 
omission  must  be  imputed  to  the  death  of  the 
editor. — R.  S. 

PERETRA,  LuTS,  a  Portuguese  who  in 
iTjS  published  an  heroic  poem  upon  the  fate 
of  Sebastian,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Cardinal 
Archduke  Albert  of  Austria.  It  was  reprinted 
in  1785  by  Bento  Joze  de  Souza  Farinha, 
Regius  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Lisbon,  a 
man  to  whom  the  literature  of  his  county  is 
indebted  for  the  republication  of  many  rare 
works. 

The  Elegiada  of  Luys  Pereyra  has  however 
been  deprived,  by  this  new  edition,  of  the  only 
▼alue  which  it  possesses,  its  rarity.  In  the  first 
canto  Sebastian  loses  himself  in  a  wood,  and 
meets  a  hermit  there,  who  tells  him  the  history 
of  Portugal.  In  die  sixth,  another  person 
relates  the  shipwreck  of  Sepulveda.  The 
tenth  is  upon  the  actions  of  the  Portuguese 
in  Monomotapa.  The  twelfth  contains  a  de- 
scription of  Africa,  less  amusing  than  what  is 
to  be  found  in  the  old  geographical  grammar. 
The  thirteenth  is  the  history  of  the  siege  of 
Goa.  The  fifteenth  the  siege  of  Chaul  ^  and, 
at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  these  pertinent 
episodes,  the  poet  says,  now  that  he  has 
finishea  his  story,  it  is  well  that  I  should  go  on 
with  mine.    Nor  are  the  remaming  cantos  of 

10 


the  1 8  all  employed  in  the  action  of  the  pdein. 
The  siege  of  Mazagam,  the  accession  of  Sebas^* 
tian,  a  plague,  and  a  famine^  Proteus  and  the 
Devil,  are  called  in  to  eke  it  out. 

The  execution  is  as  bad  as  the  plan :  it  is 
bare,  bald,  beggarly  narrative,  hobbling  updn 
crutches ;  yet  Luys  Pereyra  wa&  praised  by  his 
contemporaries.— -*R.  S. 

PEREZ,  ANTbNiA.  No  history  is  Sb 
abundant  in  examples  of  the  inconstancy  of 
Prince's  favours  as  the  history  of  Spain ;  and 
of  all  the  fallen  favourites  in  tnat  country  none 
ever  excited  such  general  sympathy  as  Antonio 
Perez.  The  father  of  this  ramous  and  unhappy 
man  had  been  for  forty  years  sole  secretary  of 
state  to  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  in  which 
post  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  He  was 
made  also  secretary  of  war,  and  demeaned 
himself  so  well  as  to  enjoy  at  the  same  time 
the  favour  of  the  Kine  and  of  the  people. 
Never  were  any  man's  misfortunes  so  little  to 
be  imputed  to  himself.  Don  Juan  de  Austria, 
intoxicated  with  the  renovm  he  had  acquired 
by  quelling  the  Moriscoes,  and  still  more  by 
the  glorious  victory  of  Lepanto,  could  not 
rest  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  royal 
dignity,  and  had  therefore  intrigued  with  the 
Pope  to  give  him  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  first, 
and  afterwardsof  England,and  influence  his  bro* 
ther  Philip  to  put  him  in  possession  of  them. 
These  designs  were  encouraged  by  his  secre- 
tary Juan  de  Escovedo,  though  Escovedo  had 
been  appointed  to  that  office  by  Philip,  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  diem. 
They  had  even  assumed  a  treasonable  form. 
The  King,  who  behaved  with  more  tenderness, 
or  at -least  more  decency,  to  D.  Juan  tihan  he 
had  to  his  own  son,  believed,  or  fancied  it 
necessary  to  put  Escovedo  out  of  the  way ;  for 
his  master's  sake  he  would  not  do  this4y  com* 
mon  forms  of  law,  and  he  ordered  Antonio 
Perez  to  have  him  assassinated.  It  was  sup-^ 
posed  that  this  would  be  considered  as  a  com- 
rton  accident;  and  accordingly  the  murder  was 
perpetrated  in  the  streets  of  Madrid. 

This  action  undoubtedly  was  murder.  An- 
tonio Perez  was  a  politican;  and,  though  he  did 
not  carry  the  devilish  doctrine  of  expediency 
quite  so  far  as  the  King,  seems  never  to  have  sus- 
pected that  he  had  committed  a  crime  in  this 
instance.  Escovedo's  death  he  represents  as 
necessary,  and  the  forms  of  justice,  he  thought, 
might  be  dispensed  with  on  extraordinary 
cases :  he  had  too  soon  sufficient  proof  that 
under  such  a  King  as  Philip  they  were  nothing 
more  than  forms.  Suspicion  fell  upon  him 
and  the  Princess  of  Eboli :  it  has  been  sur- 
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mised  that  Philip  was  an  unsuccessful  suitor 
to  this  beautiful  woman,  and  jealous  of 
Antonio's  intimacy  with  her.  Be  that  as  it 
maji  he  took  an  opportunltyi  occasioned  by 
^  this  suspicion^  to  throw  them  both  into  prisotii 
and  suffered  the  accusation  to  hang  over  the 
secretary's  head  for  many  years;  still,  however, 
cohtinumg  to  employ  him,  and  promising  him 
his  protection  and  favour.  The  whole  of  the 
King's  conduct  in  this  strange  affair  is  unac- 
countable. At  length  he  got  possession  of  the 
papers  which  would  have  established  his  own 
share  in  the  murder,  and  then  suffered  Antonio 
Co  be  put  to  the  rack. 

It  was  the  intention  of  this  unhappy  man 
to  bear  the  rack  without  confessing :  for  what 
motive  is  quite  inconceivable,  Philip's  con- 
fessor had,  with  the  King's  knowledge,  advised 
him  to  confess  all  he  knew.  The  violence  of 
the  torture  overcame  his  resolution,  and  he 
declared  that  he  had  procured  the  assassination 
of  Escovedo,  and  that  it  was  by  Philip's  own 
orders.  Happily  for  his  character,  if  for 
nothing  else,  he  had  concealed  papers  sufficient 
to  prove  this,  and  with  these  he  w^s  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  into  Aragon.  That  kingdom 
was  still  by  its  constitution  a  free  country :  but 
constitutions  are  nothing  in  the  way  of  powei;, 
and  no  country  has  any  other  security  for  its 
freedom  than  thespiritandstrengthof  the  people. 
He  appealed  to  the  Tribunal  del  Justiza  de  Ar«- 
agon,  a  free  tribunal,  to  whose  decision  Philip  did 
not  choose  to  attend,  and  therefore  removed 
the  cause  to  the  Enquesta,  a  sort  of  star-cham- 
ber  of  his  own,  in  which  any  wickedness  which 
it  pleased  him  to  direct,  would  receive  the  form 
of  legality.  But  the  ^  Aragonese  had  now 
espoused  the  cause  of  their  injured  countryman^ 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  most  effectual 
method  of  destroying  him  would  be  to  deliver 
him  over  to  the  Inquisition.  That  accursed 
tribunal,  which  had  lately  been  established  in 
Zaragoza,  laid  hands  on  him,  on  a  charge  of 
witchcraft ;  blinded  and  besotted  with  supersti- 
tion as  the  Aragonese  were,  in  common  with  all 
the  Spaniards,  their  love  of  liberty  was  not  at  this 
time  to  be  thus  betrayed.  They  rescued  himfrom 
the  holy  office.  In  consequence  of  this  and  other 
tumults  an  army  was  marched  into  Aragon. 
The  Jusdza,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  called 
upon  his  countrymen  to  resist  this  invasion  of 
their  rights :  but  he,  and  the  nobles  with  him, 
aware  of  their  inability  to  oppose  veteran 
troops^  set  the  example  of  flight.  Better  had 
it  been  to  have  died  in  the  field,  even  had  the 
cause  been  utterly  hopeless,  as  he  deemed  it, 
wluch  possibly  it  might  not  have  been.    He 


and  the  other  chiefs  were   secured  and  be-^ 
headed.     Antonio  made  his  escape  into  Francci . 
and  the  forms  of  liberty  in  Aragon  were  extin* 
guished. 

Antonio  found  the  protection  which  he  im*' 
plored :  he  published  the  narrative  of  his 
sufferings  j  and  it  is  evident  by  the  great  names 
which  appear  in  his  correspondence,  that  h^ 
was  highly  esteemed  both  in  France  and 
England.  Emissaries  were  repeatedly  sent  tp 
murder  him.  He  died,  however,  miserably 
poor  in  1611,  and  endured,  to  the  last,  the 
heaviest  affliction  of  being  separated  from  his 
wife,  who  had  borne  even  more  than  her  share 
of  his  sufferings,  and  from  his  children.  No 
interest  availed  to  procure  their  liberation  j  and 
he  imputes  the  death  of  his  eldest  daughtef^ 
D.  Gregoria  to  grief  on  this  account*         ^ 

His  writings  show  him  to  have  been  a  vala 
man.  Every  trite  sentiment  is  collected  out  of 
his  works,  and  appended  to  them  imder  the 
pompous  titles  of  Aphorisms,  a  folly  of  which 
Richardson  gave  another  example.  This, 
however,  was  not  done  by  Antonio  himself. 
These  letters  are  full  of  that,  aflfectation  whicji 
was  afterwards  carried  to  perfection  by  Balzac 
and  Voiture.  His  own  history  is  valuabl^e  for 
the  historical  facts  which  it  communicates  and 
explains.  Other  publications  which  he  prQ- 
mised,  but  which  never  appeared,  would  have 
been  still  more  important :  they  would  have 
contained  all  the  official  proceedings  against 
D«  Bartolome  de  Carranza,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  and  against -the  Prince  D.  Carlos. 
The  MSS.  which  pass  under  his  name  are  said 
by  Capmany  to  be  beyond  a'  doubt  spuriou^. 
A  History  of  Philip  II.,  attributed  to  Pedro 
Matheo,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
him  :  it  existed  in  the  Villumbrose  library  at 
Madrid. 

It  should  be  remarked  in  justice  to  Antonio 
Perez,  that  strange  as  the  story  of  his  persecu- 
tion is,  it  has  never  been  contradicted,  or 
called  in  question.  All  the  editions  of  his 
.works  have  been  printed,  for  obvious  reasons^ 
out  of  Spain,  and  so  misprinted  that  Capmany 
says  he  could  take  no  pleasure  in  his  writings^ 
till  he  had  witli  his  own  hand  transcribed  them^ 
and  saw  them  restored  to  tlieir  original  struc* 
ture  and  physiognomy,  orthography  and 
punctuation.  Las  Obras  iff  Relaciones  de  jlntonh 
Perez.  Hut,  of  the  sad  Catastrophe  of  Antonia 
PereZf  in  Geddes*s  Miscellaneous  Tracts.  Nic^ 
Antonio.  Capmany*  Teatro  di  la  JRloquencia 
EspanoL — R.  S. 

PERGOLESI,  GiovANBATTisTA)   a  cefe?^ 
brated  musical  Qomposeri  was  born  in  1704 
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«t  Caforia,  not  far  from  Naples.      His  early 
disposition  for  music  was  cultivated  by  placing 
him  in  the  conservatorio  at  Naples,  called  De' 
Poreri  in  Giesu  Crislo,  over  which  Gaetano 
Oreco,  a  learned  contrapuntist,  presided.   The 
young  scholar  made  an  extraordinary  progress 
in  this  seminary  5    but  having  ideas  6f  taste 
and  melody  beyond  the  pedantry  of  harmonic 
science  as  there  taught,  he  desired,  at  the  age 
of  14,  to  be  taken  home,  that  he  might  indulge 
his  own  fancies.  He  thenceforth  totally  changed 
his  style,  and  adopted  that  of  Vinci  and  Hasse, 
both  of  whom  he  surpassed  in  grace  and  pathos. 
He  was  employed  from  1730  to  1734  at  the 
Teatro  Nuovo  in  Naples,  where  his  productions 
were  chiefly  of  the  comic  kind,  and  adapted  to 
the  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  is  unintelligible 
to  the  rest  of  Italy.      In  1735  he  was  engaged 
to  compose  for  a  theatre  at  Rome,  and  set  Me- 
tastasio's  opera  of  Olimpiade.    This  was  coldly 
received,  and  he  returned  to  Naples  much  mor- 
tified.   A  Neopolitan  nobleman,  however,  pro- 
posed to  him  the  composition  of  a  mass  and 
vespers  for  the  festival  of  a  saint  which  was  to 
be  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  at  Rome. 
This  he  undertook,  and  was  so  successful,  that 
his  music  was  heard  with  rapture,  and  raised 
him  to  the  highest  reputation.     But  his  health 
now  began  visibly  to  decline.     Frequent  spit- 
tine  of  blood  indicated  a  consumptive  tendency^ 
and  he  was  advised  to  take  a  small  house  at 
Torre  del  Gre;co,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air.     During  his  last  illness,  he 
composed  his  cantata  of  Orpheus  and  Euridice, 
and  his  famous  <<  Stabat  Mater."    The  last  of 
his  productions  was  his  «  Salve  Regina,"  which 
he  just  lived  to  finish.     He  died  in  17379  at 
the  age  of  33  ;  and  there  seems  not  the  least 
reason  to  credit  the  story  of  his  having  been 
poisoned  by  his  envious  rivals.     Immediately 
after  his  death  all  Italy  became  sensible  of  his 
merit,  and  even  the  slightest  of  his  composi- 
tions were  collected  by  the  curious.    At  Rome 
his  Olimpiade  was  revived,  and  an  amende  ho- 
norable made  to  it  by  the  public  applause.  Per- 
golesi  is  characterised  by  Dr.  Burney  as  **  the 
child  of  taste  and  elegance,  and  nurstling  of  the 
graces."     His  works  make  an  era  in  modem 
music.     His  fame  is  chiefly  built  on  his  vocal 
compositions, "  in  which  (says  Dr.  Burney)  the 
clearness,   simplicity,   truth,  and  sweetness  of 
expression,  justly  entitle  him  to  a  supremacv 
pver  all  his  predecessors  and  cotemporary  ri- 
vals, and  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  r  ame 
among  the  great  improvers  of  the  art.''     Bur- 
ney* s  Hist,  of  Music  ^ — A. 
PERIANDER,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and  Cor- 


cyra,  was  the  son  of  Cypselus>  who  before  him 
had  obtained  an  unjust  authority  over  his  fel- 
low-citizens.    Periander  succeeded  him  about 
B.  C.  628,  and  in  order  to  secure  his  power, 
put  to  death  many  of  the  principal  persons  in 
Corinth.     In  many  other  respects  he  governed 
tyrannically ;  and  among  other  instances  of  his 
oppression,  it  is   said,  that  having  appointed 
all  the  women  in  Corinth  to  attend  in  their 
best  apparel  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  he  caused 
them  to  be  stript  of  all  their  ornaments  by  his 
euards.     As,  however,  he  employed  the  gold 
in  making  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  this  action 
might  perhaps  have  been  only  the  execution  of 
a   sumptuary   edict,    for  it   appears   that  he 
was  tin  enemy  to  the  luxury  for  which  Corinth 
was  famous.     He  kept  his  country  in  peace  by 
means  of  a  fleet  which  rendered  him  master  of 
the  sea  \    and  he  imposed  no  taxes  upon  the 
people  except  the  duties  on  merchandise  im- 
ported  and  exported.      His  private  life  was 
stained  with  enormous  crimes  \  for  he  is  said 
to  have  committed  incest  with  his  mother^  to 
have  killed  his  wife  by  a  kick  when  she  was 
pregnant,  and  to  have  burnt  his  concubines^ 
whose  calumnies  urged  him  to  the  deed.     He 
banished  to  Corcyra  his  younger  son,  Lyco- 
phron,   who  manifested  great  abhorrence  of 
him  as  his  mother's  murderer  \  but  in  his  old 
age  he  sent  to  recal  him,  in  order  to  govern 
Corinth  in  his  stead,  whilst  he  himself  should 
reside  at  Corcyra.    The  people  of  that  island 
prevented  this  exchange  by  putting  the  Prince 
to  death.    Periander  took  a  just  vengeance  on 
the  perpetrators,  but  indulged  a  cruel  resent* 
ment  by  sending  300  youths  of  the  best  families 
to  be  made  eunuchs  by  King  Alyattes  of  Sardis. 
These  innocent  victims,  stopping  by  the  way  at 
Samos,  were  rescued  by  the  people  of  that 
island ;  and  the  chagrin  of  Periander  on  that 
account  proved  fatal  to  him  at  the  age  of  8O9 
B.  C.  584.      He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
considerable  political  abilities  \  and  an  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb  at  Corinth,  preserved  by  Laer- 
tius,    proves  that  his   countrymen  honoured 
him  as  a  wise  and  able  ruler.      He  was  tradi- 
tionally reckoned   among  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece,  and  some  maxims  of  his  are  recorded 
to  justify  this  title.   They  are  rather  prudential 
than  moral,  corresponding  to  the  leading  one^ 
that  *<  there  is  nothing  which  prudence  cannot 
acconiplish."     Herodotus.   Diog.  Laertius. — A. 
PERICLES,   one  of  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen  of  ancient  Greece,  was  a  native  of 
Atliens,  and  son  of  Xanthippus,  a  distinguished 
general,    who   gained   the   battle   of  Mycale 
against  the  Persians.     He  received  the  lioeral 
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education  tHat  was  common  among  the  Athe-< 
nians  of  rank.  One  of  his  masters  was  Damon, 
whOy  under  the  pretext  of  teaching  him  music, 
in  reality  gave  him  lessons  in  politics.  An- 
other was  the  celebrated  philosopher  Anaxa- 
goras,  from  whose  instructions  'he  gained  an' 
acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of.  nature 
that  freed  him  frohi  vulgar  fpars  a^^d  super- 
stitions. He  also  aittended  the  lectures  of 
Zeno  of  Eiea,  a  )phih)so^her  and  formidable 
disputant.  By  means'  of  these  advantages, 
joined  to  great  nftturir  abilities  and  solidity  of 
understandifig,  he  acquired  an  elevation  of 
Sentiment,  and  strength  of  character,  that  en- 
abled him  long  to  maintain  an  almost  uncon- 
trouled  authority  over  a  people  of  all  others 
the  most  difficult  to  manage. 

The  family  cdnnexions  of  Pericles  were  with 
the  aristocracy;  but,  being  sensible  of  the 
jealousy  with  which  this  party  was  viewed  by 
the  body  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  real 
power  resided;  and,  moreover,  finding  the  post 
of  head  of  the  nobility  pre- occupied  by  Cimon, 
he  at  first  held  back  from  public  affairs,  and 
employed  himself  in  obtaining  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  democracy.  The  manners 
he  affected  were  opposite  to  those  of  Cimon, 
who  was  splendid  and  social :  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, avoided  all  entertainments  and  public 
amusements,  neither  received  nor  paid  visits, 
■was  never  seen  abroad  except  in  his  way 
to  the  prytaneum  and  assembly,  and  main- 
tained a  constant  gravity  in  his  demeanour. 
Not  being  himself  a  member  of  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  he  endeavoured  to  lessen  its  au- 
thority, and  encouraged  his  friend  Ephialtes  to 
render  the  people  jealous  of  it,  and  to  procure 
a  decree  for  transferring  to  other  courts  most 
of  the  causes  of  which  it  had  talcen  cognizance. 
The  species  of  eloquence  which  he  adopted  was 
of  the  lofty,  dignified,  and  energetic  feind,^  and 
such  were  his  powers  that  he  was  said  to 'thun- 
der and  lighten  in  his  haringiies.  He  was 
particularly  careful  to  say  nothing  that  might 
displease  the  people,  and,  piobably  through 
caution,  left  none  of  his  orations  in  writing, 
though  he  wrote  them  all  down  before  they 
were  delivered. 

A  patience  in  bearing  insults  was  one  of  the 
qualities  that  favoured  his  rise.  As  an  example 
of  this  power  over  his  feelings,  it  is  recorded, 
that  having  been  treated  with  great  outrage  at 
the  public  assembly  by  a  simple  citizen,  who 
even  followed  him  to  his  house  at  night  with 
abusive  language,  Pericles  calmly  ordered  one 
of  his  servants  to  take  a  torch  and  light  the 
man  home. 

VOL.  VIII. 
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When  the  popular  party  had  procured  the 
impeachment  of  Cimon,  Pericles  was  appointed 
6ne  of  the' conductors.  He,  however,  acquitted 
Kimself  with  moderation,  and  spoke  of  that 
^eat  man  with  due  respect.  The  exile  of  this 
rival  left  him  a  clear  field  for  his  ambitious 
pursuits.  As  Cimon  had  fed  and  cloathed  the 
people,  Pericles,  who  well  knew  their  passion 
for  public  shows  and  diversions,  caused  the 
poor  citizens  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  treasury 
with  money  for  admission,  and  also  to  be  paid 
for  their  attendance  on  courts  of  judicature. 
In  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
demonians, which  broke  out  B.  C.  458,  Pe- 
ricles exposed  himself  to  great  danger  at  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Tanagra,  and  afterwards 
successfully  invaded  the  Peloponnesus  with  a 
fleet  and  a  small  body  of  troops.  Finding  th^ 
people  now  desirous  of  the  return  of  Cimon> 
he  proposed  a  decree  for  that  purpose ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  through  the  medium  of  Elpinice, 
Cimon's  sister,  he  made  a.  private  agreement 
with  that  general,  that  the  latter  should  have 
the  supreme  command  abroad,  while  he  him- 
self should  direct  public  aflairs  at  home.  After 
the  death  of  Cimon,  Pericles  may  be  regarded 
as  the  undoubted  master  of  Athens :  for  al- 
though Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  a  relation 
of  Cimon,  was  placed  in  opposition  to  him  by 
the  aristocratical  party,  yet  he  was  an  unequal 
competitor  for  popular  favour.  The  account 
which  Thucydides  himself  gave  of  their  con- 
tention displays  the  superior  polemical  skill  of 
Pericles :  "  When  I  throw  him  (said  he  to 
Archidamus,  King  of  Sparta,)  he  says  he  was 
never  down,  and  even  persuades  the  spectators 
to  think  so.**  He  contrived  always  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  people,  either  in  sending 
out  new  colonies,  or  engaging  in  expeditions ; 
and  by  the  great  public  works  which  he  set  on 
foot,  he  both  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  Athe- 
nians by  the  splendour  of  their  city,  and  pro- 
vided employment  for  a  number  of  artists  and 
mechanics  of  all  descriptions.  To  supply  the 
expences  of  these  grand  undertakings  he  ven- 
tured upon  a  bold  expedient,  which  was  that 
of  removing  the  public  treasures  of  Greece 
from  Delos  to  Athens ;  which  violation  of  na- 
tional faith  he  excused,  by  saying,  that  the 
money  having  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
defence  against  the  barbarians,  and  the  Athe- 
nians having  by  their  sole .  efforts  eflFectually 
answered  this  purpose,  their  allies  had  no 
longer  any  right  to  demand  an  account  of  its 
expenditure.  His  personal  integrity  with  re- 
spect to  pecuniary  matters  was  above  suspicion^ 
of  which  a  remarkable  instance  is  recorded* 
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Whilst  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  £u- 
boea,  the  Licedemonians,  as  allies  to  the  Mega- 
reans,  made  an  incursion  into  Attica.  Pericles 
thought  it  most  expedient  to  avert  this  storm 
by  jnoney,  and  accordingly,  by  means  of  a 
large  bribe  to  the  tutor  of  the  King  of  Sparta, 
procured  the  retuTn  of  their  troops.  When  he 
came  to  make  up  his  accounts,  he  charged  a 
sum  of  ten  talents,  as  laid  out  in  a  fit  manner 
upon  a  proper  occasion ;  and  the  Athenians 
passed  the  article  without  farther  explanation. 
Persisting  in  his  invasion  of  Eubcea,  he  made 
himself  completely  master  of  that  important 
island,  B.  C.  447,  and  soon  after  concluded  a 
truce  for  thirty  years  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. Upon  occasion  of  a  large  present  of 
corn  to  the  Athenians  by  the  King  of  Egypt,  a 
law  which  Pericles,  (through  enmity,  it  is  said, 
to  Cimon's  family,)  had  procured  to  be  passed, 
disfranchising  all  Athenians  of  the  half-blood, 
was  enforced  with  such  rigour,  that  500® 
persons,  hitherto  considered  as  freemen,  were 
sold  as  slaves.  This  arbitrary  act  displays  the 
great  power  of  Pericles,  but  probably  was  not 
disagreeable  to  the  majority  of  citizens,  whose 
consequence  was  increasedby  the  diminution  of 
the  number.  A  war  between  the  Athenians 
and  Samians  took  place,  B.  C  440,  which  is 
said  in  part  to  have  been  produced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Aspasia  with  Pericles  j  it  i^ill  there- 
fore be  proper  here  to  speak  of  his  connexion 
with  that  celebrated  woman.  Being  naturally 
of  an  amorous  disposition,  it  is  not  surprizing 
that  he  was  captivated  by  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  accomplished  of 
her  sex.  (See  Aspasia  I.)  He  is  supposed  first 
to  have  frequented  her  company  for  the  sake 
of  improvement  in  the  art  of  oratory,  of  which 
she  was  a  mistress  ;  and  she  has  even  the  credit 
of  having  composed  for  him  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  harangues,  that  which  he  pronounced 
to  commemorate  the  Athenians  who  had  fallen 
in  their  cpuntry's  battles.  Love  for  her  person 
was  a  natural  consequence,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  she  freely  gratified  his  passion.  He 
had  a  wife  who  had  borne  him  two  sons ;  and 
this  attachment  gave  her  so  much  uneasiness, 
that  she  consented  to  a  separation.  He  there- 
upon married  Aspasia,  who  retained  her  in- 
fluence over  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  This 
circumstance  was  frequently  touched  upon  by 
the  comic  poets  of  the  time,  who,  with  all  the 
licence  of  personal  satire  which  then  prevailed, 
"brought  the  characters  of  both  upon  the  stage, 
and  treated  them  with  great  severity.  Aspasia 
accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  to  Samos, 
which  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  that  island, 


and  the  establishment  of  democratical  gcvcrif^ 
ment  in  it.  The  Samians  revolted,  and  ex* 
pelled  the  Athenian  earrison,  but  were  again 
forced  to  submit,  by  Pericles,  after  a  defeat  at 
sea,  and  the  siege  of  that  city.  It  was  on  his 
return  from  this  war  that  he  pronounced  tlie 
funeral  oration  above  mentioned,  which  was  so 
grateful  to  the  Athenians,  that  the  women 
crowded  round  him  and  placed  garlands  on  his 
head.  Elpinice,  however,  reminded  him  that 
the  laurels  he  had  gained  were  not  like  those 
of  her  brother  Cimon  over  the  Persians  and 
Phenicians,  the  natural  foes  of  Greece,*  but 
over  a  Grecian  city  in  alliance  with  Athens- 
He  ungaliantly  retorted  upon  her,  by  repeating 
some  satirical  lines  alluding  to  an  unseasonable 
fondness  for  dress  in  advanced  years. 

After  Thucydides  had  been  sentenced  to 
banishment  in  the  party  contests  of  Athens, 
the  authority  of  Pericles  became  still  more 
overbearing,  and  at  length  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Athenians,  who  were  out  of  humour 
from  the  prospects  which  the  events  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war 
opened  to  them.  Some  of  his  friends  were 
prosecuted :  Anaxagoras,  his  revered  preceptor, 
underwent  a  charge  of  irreligion.  Aspasia  was 
publicly  accused  both  of  impiety  and  of  favour- 
ing the  illicit  amours  of  Pericles.  He  pleaded 
her  cause  in  person,  and  was  so  much  affected 
as  to  forget  all  his  dignity,  and  shed  tears  in 
abundance.  He  procured  her  acquittal ;  and  he 
eluded  the  attack  upon  Anaxagoras,  by  sending 
him  out  of  Attica,  himself  accompanying  him  to 
the  borders,  as  a  mark  of  respect.  When  the 
Spartans,  taking  the  part  of  the  small  states  of 
Greece,  sent  their  demands  of  reparation  of 
injuries  to  Athens,  denouncing  war  in  case  of 
refusal,  Pericles,  in  a  speech  preserved  by 
Thucydides,  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  re- 
ject the  conditions,  and  was  thus  the  imme- 
diate author  of  the  long  and  disastrous  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  His  conduct  is  by  some  as- 
cribed to  the  purpose  of  finding  his  country- 
men so  much  employment,  that  tliey  should 
not  be  able  to  attend  to  the  accusations  which 
his  enemies  were  preparing  against  him  ;  and  a 
story  to  this  effect  is  related  by  Plutarch,  that 
young  Alcibiades  seeing  Pericles  one  day  very 
thoughtful,  and  asking  the  reason,  was  told  by 
him  that  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the 

Eublic  money  which  had  passed  through  his 
ands:  then,  said  Alcibiades,  <*  Study  to  give  no 
account  at  all.'*  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his 
lofty  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public might  have  led  him  to  disdain  all  com- 
pelled concessions,  especially  as  they  would  fix 
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t,  Stigma  on  his  own  administration.     When 
the  war  began,  B.  C.  431,  it  was  the  advice  of 
Pericles  that  the  Athenians  should  neglect  the 
defence  of  their  estates  in  the  country,  and  turn 
fill  their  attention  to   fortifying  the  city,  and 
equipping  fleets.     In  pursuance  of  this  policy, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command,  he  suf- 
fered the  superior  army  of  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies  to  advance  as  far  as  Acharne  in  Attica, 
without  opposition,  unmoved  by  the  murmurs 
of  the  Athenians  \  but  at  the  same  time  sent 
«  powerful  fleet  to  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  to  Locris  aVid  JEgiija,  which  more  than 
retaliated  the  ravages  committed  in  Attica.    He 
also,  after  the  Peloponnesians  had  retired,  made ' 
an  incursion  into  the  territory  of  the  Megarians, 
who  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  war.     At 
the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  he  exercised 
his  powerful  eloquence  in  a  funeral  oration  for 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  their 
country.     In  the  next  year,  began  the  memor- 
able plague  of  Athens,  and  it  required  all  the 
fortitude  of  Pericles  to  support  his  own  spirits, 
and  infuse  courage  into  his  countrymen.      In 
order  to  divert  their  attention,  he  ntted  out  a 
powerful  armament,  and  sailed  to  Epidaurus ; 
but  the  mortality  among  his  men   prevented 
him  from  effecting  any  thing  considerable.  Re- 
turning with  a  much  diminished  force,  he  was 
unable  to  restore  confidence  to  the  distressed 
and  disheartened  Athenians^  and,  with  their 
usual  levity,  they  dismissed  him  from  his  com- 
mand, and  fined  him,  though  without  any  par- 
ticular charge  against  him.     In  a  short  time, 
however,  they  replaced  him  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs, with  a  more  absolute  authority  than  be- 
fore.    But  domestic  calamity  now  united  with 
public  disaster  to  subdue  the  mind  of  this  great 
man.  His  eldest  son  Xanthippus,  who  had  lived 
on  ill  terms  with  his  father,  died  of  the  plague, 
and  the  same  disease  carried  ofF  the  sister  of 
Pericles,  and  almost  all  his  relations  and  inti- 
mates.   In  fine,  Paralus,  his  only  remaining  son 
by  his  first  wife,  also  died ;  ana  at  the  funeral, 
as  he  was  placing  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  the 
head  of  the  corpse,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
withdrew  In  an  agony  of  grief.     The  Athe- 
nians, to  soothe  him,  repealed  his  own  law  for 
disfranchising  children  of  the  half-blood,  and 
he  enrolled  as  a  freeman  his  son  by  Aspasia. 
But  his  vigour  was  now  spent.     He  fell  into  a 
lingering  illness,  which  enfeebled  both  his  body 
and  his  mind,     Asa  proof  of  the  latter  efect, 
he  one  day  showed  to  his  visitors  an  amulet 
hung  round  his  neck  by  the  women,  and  re- 
marked, that  he  must  be  ill  indeed  to  suffer 
juch  a  superstitious  application.    Some  force 


of  mind  however  continued  to  the  last ;  for 
when  he  lay  near  expiring,  and  his  friends 
round  his  bed-side  were  enumerating  the  great 
actions  of  his  life,  he  suddenly  raised  himself 
on  his  bed,  and  addressing  them,  said  he  won- 
dered they  should  dwell  upon  circumstances  in 
which  fortune  had  the  chief  share,  and  which 
were  common  to  him  with  many  others,  and 
forget  that  which  was  his  peculiar  glory  — 
«*  that  no  Athenian  had  ever  put  on  mourning 
on  his  account."  He  die'd  B.  C.  429,  after 
having  longer  than  any  other  citizen  ruled  the 
turbulent  democracy  of  Athens. 

Though  by  no  means  a  man  of  strict  virtue, 
Pericles  had  many  features  of  greatness.     His 
philosophical  education  enlightened  his  min(^, 
and  raised  him  above  the  prejudices  of  his  age. 
Of  his  happy  application  of  this  superiority^ 
the  following  instance  is  mentioned.     As  he 
was  going  on  board  his  galley  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took 
place,  which  terrified  his  pilot  so  as  to  incapa- 
citate him  for  his  duty.      Pericles,  perceiving 
his  embarrassment,  pulled  off*  his  cloak,  and 
wrapping  it  round  the  man's  head,  asked  him 
if  there  was  any  thing  ominous  in  being  thus 
deprived  of  light?   when  the  man  answered 
No :  then,  said  he,  what  difl^rence  can   you 
make  between  this  darkness  and  the  other,  ex- 
cept that  what  shades  the  sun  is  bigger  than 
my  cloak  ?  The  pilot  felt  the  comparison,  and 
was  cured  of  his  fear.     Tihm  adnunistration  of 
Pericles  is  particularly  ihemorable  for  the  mag- 
nificent decorations  it  conferred  on  the  oity  of 
Athens.      The  celebrated  Phidias  was  made 
superintendant  of  the  public  edifices,  and  the 
Parthenon,  the  Odeum,  the  vestibule  of  the 
citadel,  the  long  walls,  and  numerous  statues 
and  other  ornaments  in  the  finest  taste,  were 
the  product  of  this  period.      Vast  sums  were 
undoubtedly  lavished  on  those  objects,  but  they 
stamped   that   character  of  refined   art  upon 
Athens  which  she  retained  after  she  had  ]o6^ 
all  her  political  distinftion.      He  was  less  ex« 
cusable  in  fostering  that  high  ambition  and 
spirit   of  aggrandisement  in  his  countrymen 
which  was  the  cause  of  their  greatest  disas- 
ters  J  and  he  too  much  favoured  that  corrup- 
tion of  manners  of  which  he  himself  partici- 
pated,       Plutarch.    Vit,    Periclis*    Tbucydides. 
JJnivers.  Hist.  —  A. 

PERIERS,  BoNAVENTURE  DBS,  a  French 
writer,  was  born  at  Arnai^le-Duc,  in 
Bi^rgundy.  In  1536  he  became  valet* 
dd-chambre  to  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of 
Francis  I.  He  published  several  translations^ 
and  oth^r  piece^^  in  Verse  and  prose,  buC  «€• 
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chiefly  .noted  for  his  work  eptitl^fd" Cymba^ 
Ittm  Miuidi/'  written  first  in  Latin,  and  Urai^ 
}^ted  by  himself  into  French  under  a  fictitious 
mme,  first  printed  at  Paris,  in  1537,  by  Morin, 
who  was  imprisoned  oi)  its  account.-  Tliia 
work,  concerning  which  much  has  been  wpt^ 
ten,  consists  of  four  dialogues  in  the  Lucianic 
style,  ridiculing  the  follies  and  false  opinion^ 
01  mankind.  It  has;beei>  charged  with  gross 
impiety,  upon  the  suppositron  that,  under  tJie 
appearance  of  laughing  at  the  heathen  the^ 
logy,  it  meant  to  mask  an  attack  upon  the 
Christian  mysteries,  and  religion  in  general. 
Others,  however,  have  found  in  it  more  folly 
and  extravagance  than  impiety.  It  was  cen-* 
^ured  by  the  theologians  of  Paris,  and  ever 
after  passed  as  a  prohibited  or  scandalous 
book,  on  which  account  it  became  very  rare, 
a^d  much  sought  aft^r  by  the  curious.  New 
editipns  of  it  were  published  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  afiirmed  that  the  author  made  an 
unhappy  end,  by  falling  on  his  sword  in  a  fit 
of  despair.     Bayle.   M^eri.  —  A. 

PERION,  or  PE^RRION,  Joachim,  a; 
learned  French  Benedictine  in  the  i6th  century, 
y^  bom  at  Cormery  in  the  Tourain,  ^bout  the 
year  I5qp*  At  the  age  of  17  he  entered  the 
moBa$tiery  at  his  n^ittve  place ;  and  aftef}(vgrd4 
distinguished  himself  among  the  diviiies^of  bis 
time.  He  partici^kriy  excelled  in  writing  and 
speaking  Latin  with  purity.  He  translated 
into  that  language  several  of  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  philosoph^s  and  fathers,  with 
notes ;  but  his  versions  are  entitled  more  to 
the  praise  of  elegance  than  of  fidelity ;  ^d  for 
his  deficiency  in  critical  skill,  he  has  b6en  se- 
verely handled  by  Baillet,  Joseph  Sc^liger,  and 
other  learned  men.  He  was  admitted  to  th^ 
degree  of  doctor  by  the  faculty  of  theology  at 
Paris,  and  during  several  years  explained  the 
Scriptures  in  that  city,  with  great  applause,  hav- 
ing among  his  auditors  some  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous chaaprcters  of  his  time.  By  a  particular  decree 
of  the  University,  he  was  appointed  to  defend 
Aristolle  and  Cicero  against  Ramus,  and  dis- 
cjiarged  that  task  with  great  success.  In  the 
estimation  of  Henry  II.  he  stood  so  high^  that 
the  monarch  frequ^itly  sent  for  him,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  his  conversation. 
He  died' at  his  monastery  about  the  year  1559, 
when  he  was  about  the  age  of  sixty.  His 
printed  works  are,  "  De  Dialectica,  lib.  iii.  •," 
<*  Historia  Abdix  Babylonii ;"  «  Topicorum 
Theologicorum,  lib.  ii.j"  "DeOrigine  Linguse 
Gallicae,  et  ejus  Cognatione  cum  Graeca  ;" 
"  Liber  de  sanctorum  Virorum  qui  Patriarchs 
ab  Ecclesia  appellantur  rebUs  gestis;  ac  Vitia 


«  De.  Vita,  rebusque  Jesu  Christi,"  and  **  De 
Vita  Virginis  et  Apostok>rum,"  in  both  or 
which  tlie  Scripture  history  is  debased  by  the 
intermixture  of  absurd  fabulous  legends^  <<  De 
Romanorum  et  Grxcorum  Magistratibus,  lib. 
iii.  j"  **  Aristoteles  de  Moribus,  cum  Commen-t 
tariis ;"  "  Aristotelis  Politic,  cum  Observatio-^ 
nibusi"  "  Aristotelis  Categoriac,  Lib.  de  Inter-- 
pretatione,  Praedicamenta,  Analytic  utrique, 
Lib.  Topic,  et  Elenchi,  cum  Anngttationibus  ;'* 
«  Porphyrii  Institut.  quinque  Voc. ;"  «  Aristo- 
telis, lib.  viii.  de  Natura ;  de  Anima,  lib.  iii.;<de 
Coelo,  lib.  iv.  J  de  Ortu  et  Interitu,  lib.ii. ;  Parva 
quae  vocant  Naturalia  j  Meteorolog.  lib.  iv. ; 
^adjectis  in  singulos  Annotationibus ;"  **  Dio- 
nysii  Areopagitx  Opera  *,'*  «  Ignatii  et  Poly- 
carpi  Epistolae;"  <<  Justini  Martyris  Opera,  cum 
Observationibus  S.  Clementis  de  Vita  S.  Petri, 
&c. ;"  "  Exaemeri,  et  Platonis  Axiochi,  cuin 
Annotationibus ;"  "  Orations,"  in  I^atln ; 
Notes  on  the  Harangijuss  of  Livy  |"  "  A  La- 
tin Version  of  the  Commentary  of  Origen  upon 
Job,"  &c.  Miraus  de  Script,  s€c  xvL  TeissUr's, 
^loges  des  Hommes  Savans  iirez  de  M.  de  Ihouj 
qvec  additions,     Moreri.  —  M. 

PERIZONIUS,  James,  a  learned  critic, 
was  bom  in  165 1  at  Dam,  in  the  province  of 
Gjoningen,  where  his  father  was  master  of  the 
public  school.  His  family  name  was  Farbrck^ 
which,  according  to  the  pedantry  of  the  times, 
he  qhang^d  to  Perizonius,  having  a  similar 
signification  in  Greek.  James  studied  at  De** 
venter  under  Gisbert  Cuper,  and  afterwards  at 
Utrecht  under  Grxvius.  The  invasion  of 
Louis  XIV.  interrupted  his  academical  studies 
in  3672,  but  he  resumed  them  in  1674  at 
Leyden,  where  he. attended  the  lectures  of 
Theod.  Ryckius.  His  first  public  employment 
was  that  of  rector  of  the  Latin  school  at  Delft. 
In  168 1,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  his- 
tory and  eloquence  at  Franeker,  and  in  1693 
be  removed  to  the  same  professorship,  with 
that  of  the  Greek  language,  at  Leyden.  He 
died,  unmarried,  in  1 7 1 5,  in  his  64ch year.  This 
industrious  scholar  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  learned  works,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal :  **  Animadversiones  Historic 3e," 
1685,  8vo.  consisting  of  explanations  of  many 
passages  in  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  «  Dis- 
sertations," in  several  volumes  4to.,  chiefly  re- 
lative to  Roman  history  ;  "  Orations  j**  «  Ori- 
gines  Babylonicae  et  jEgyptiaca,"  2  vols.  8vo,, 
1736,  a  very  learned  performance,  in  which 
various  errors  of  Sir  John  Marsham  are  corrected  ^ 
*•  An  Edition  of  jElian's  Various  History,  with 
aCommentary ;"  "Rerum  per Europam,  saeculo 
xvii.   maxime  Gestarum  Comment.  Histor.'' 
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Perizonius  had  collected  a  numeraus  and  well 
chosen  library,  and  |i  cabinet  of  medals,  whidi 
^ere  sold  after  his  death.  He  left  to  the  Uni- 
Te^sity  of  Leyden  several  ancient  manuscripts^ 
iuid  scarce  editions  of  classics.   Mareri.  —  A. 

PERKINS,  William^  a  learryed  and  pious 
iEnglish  divine  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  df. 
Marston,  in  Warwickshire,  in  the  year  1558. 
jFrom  the  grammar-school  he  was  sent  for  acade- 
mical education,  to  Christ's  -college,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  where  his  behaviour  was 
for  some  time  wild  and  irregular,  though  he  soo|l 
became  reclaimed,  and  exhibited  a  commendable 
pattern  of  studious  diligence,  virtue,  and  piety. 
While  he  was  an  under-graduate,  he  appears  to 
have  shewn  a  strong  attachment  to  the  stu^y 
of  the  mathematical  sciences,  which,  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  ignorant  and  credulous,  was  con- 
strued into  a  fondness  for  the  study  of  magic  ; 
but,  after  taking  his  first  degree  in  arts,  be 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  the  branches  of  learning  more  immedifite;ly 
/c§n|ie)Qt§d  with  that  science.  He  was  choseip 
fi  Fellow  of  his  college,  of  w^ich  )ie  was  al9p 
9pppin(ed  on^  of  the  tutors,  and  ai:quirte4  higji 
jr^p^tatio^i  for  the  learning  and  judgpient  with 
.which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  ^l)at  qffice. 
He  was  likewise  nominated  cait^^ii^st  of  hi^ 
college,  ^hd  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  09 
the  Commandments;  which  made  ^  deep  im«> 
pression  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  ACl^r 
paving  entered  into  holy  orders^  he  jSirst  exr 
^rcised  his  pulpit  talents  in  preaching  to  th^ 
prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Cambridge,  whoi^ 
be  prevailed  upon  the  jajlor  to  bring  tp  the 
adjoining  shire-house  every  Sunday.  When  it 
was  known  that  he  had  thus  voluntarily  underr 
taken  the  oiBce  of  spiritual  instructor  to  thesf 
ignorant  and  vicious  wretches,  some  respejct^ble 
persons  from  the  contiguous  parishes  p^me  fjQ 
hear  hin),  who  soon  spread  abroad  the  faix^e  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities  as  a  preacher.  A^ 
length  he  was  invited  to  become  preacher  of 
St.  Andrew's  parish  in  Cambridgie,  and,  for 
many  years,  was  admired  and  foliowod  by 
numerous  auditories,  comprehending  mafiy  of 
ihe  members  of  tho  University  most  resectable 
for  learning  and  discrimination,  wiio  w/ere  iur 
structed  and  edified  by  his  discourses,  while 
they  were  leyel  (o  the  understandings  of  th^ 
fiiQ^t  common  hearers. 

Mr.  Perkins  had  repealed  offers  of  more 
advantageous  situations  %  but,  though  he  mar- 
ried, and  had  several  children^  his  aj9*ectipn  for 
the  parishioners  of  St.  Andrew's  induced  hint 
to  refuse  them,  and  to  be  satisfied  wilbh  the 
inconsiderable  compenssLtion  for  his  ardupu6 


labours  which  ^e  denved  ^om  bis  ^gpc^t^ment, 
and  the  presents  of  some  Uberal  indmdyalf. 
Besid^^  discha(tgii\g  the  duties  of  his  mini«terf|l 
officei  he  devoted  no  incofisiderahle  portiop  df 
his  time  to  the  c9mpositi9n  pf  his  vatngqs 
works.  In  his  ijeligious  sontimepts  he  ijifijs 
strictly  calvinistipal^.  an4  he  publifh^  smx^l 
.treajtises  in  djefefice  of  the  ^octriues  ^  that 
school,  which  invoived  him  la  a  jpoi^troy/er^ 
with  Armiuius,  then  Professor  pf  4)iyin|^y  ^ 
Leyden,  which  continued  till  )iis  4p^V  ':^* 
praziger  says,  that.  <<  an  uncopig^OQ  quickne^ 
of  sight  ^n^  ap^ehepsion,  f  on^ibut;ed  to  give 
him  |:hf  ^^eljent  |:i^cj^  he^  wa$  ms(Ster  o^  ip. 
(quickly  rsnrui;»L  t^wough  :j  "fqlio,,  ^  Wtireljr 
euterii^  \nfQ  tjti^  a»itWs  , f^lyej^t .  yiiile.  jjp 
appeared  to  be  pnly  skimming  the  ^ui^ac^^  pj^ 
was  deprived  Ijy  Archbishop  Whitgift  fqr  Puri- 
tanism." I^e  was  one  pf  those  divines  whp 
"  w-ere  sometimes  called  confirn^g  Nonrco^^cf" 
misiSf  as  th^y  vere  agains^  separatiop  f(pjp'jj>p 
National  Church/'  He  fell  u)yl^^tjb)s^^u|p)p^ 
surf  pf  the  Archbishop,  in  conseguemce  |^C/h^ 
iia^iog  subsqribedji  pr  d^clafe4  his  appfoba^qp 
i>f  (he  B^^  ^  Discj^ine  >• .  but  his  deprlvafigny 
"or  &u^pei>siQnj  ^een>s  ^ot  tp  h^ve  )>^en  of  sjfp^ 
ion^  cqntiii  nance,  his  g^es^tl^afning,  'WQi;th,an(l 
.q^iet,  peaceable  behayiofir  n^aJl^iqg  ^e  l^igh 
pa^ty  ashamed  of  proceedii^  \q  ^ny  vioi&af, 
jn^^ures  <^gajnst  hifP*  He  died  of  a  f^iolep^ 
^t^ack  9f  t^  s^e  ^n  f^q^^  ^he^  be  ha^  o^ 
.arrived  at  the  44^  year  ojE  his  ag^.  In  person 
h^  was  rather  §hort  »i4  cpipul^m,  in  his  dis- 
position cheerful  and  pleasant  \  and>  0)f ing  t9 
^  lameness  in  his  right  i^and>  vpo^.all  hi^ 
wprV#  with  his  left.  Qf  }us  gre^  mAx^^ 
^heif  number  alone  affords  Sfifficieiit  p)xx)f. 
Mr.  Orton^  who  wa$  no  ^alvin^s^,  l^he^  speak^ 
i^g  of  his  character,  s^ys,  <<  i  thinijc  hipt)  aa 
excellent  writer :  his  style  is  the  be;st  of  any 
of  thai:  age,  or  the  neg^t,  a|i4  many  passages  ii^ 
his  writings  are  equal  to  thps^  oif  the  \>e$t 
writers  ip  i)EV)dern  tiines.  He  is  judicious 
clear,  full  ^f  n^alter,  and  d;eep  Christian  cxt 
perience. — I  ^ould  wish  aZ/^ii^asS^rs,  especially 
yio,ung  s>n^Si  .woi44  re^d  faimi  as  they  would 
jfiud  large  materials  for  composition.  —  He  hath 
many  adn^rable  things .  in  practical  diyini^y.'' 
Many  pf  |iis  pieces  have  been  translate^  intx> 
^leg^nt  Lafin,  ax^  pthers  into  the  German^ 
Dutch,  French,  Italian,  and  Spai^isl^  languages. 
The  wh^le  have  heen  collected  together,  in 
3  vols,  folio,  qonsisting  pf  <<  A  Fou^d^t^on  pf 
Christian  Religion ;"  **  The  Golden  Chain,  or 
Descr^ptipn  of  Div^ity  ^"  «  An  jExposition  of 
the  Apostle's  Crecyi ;"  ^<  An  Exposition  of  the 
JLord's  prayer  i"  <<  Climes  pf  Consciences  'm 
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•Three  Books  ;**  •*  An  Analysis  and  Harmony 
of  the  Bible  5"  *«  Commentaries  upon  the  Fifth, 
Sixth,  and  Seventh  Chapters  of  St.  Matthew ;" 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Five  First  Chapters  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;"  «*  A  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  of  Jude  j"  '*  Commentaries  on 
the  Three  First  Chapters  of  the  Apocalypse ;" 
**  Problem  of  the  forged  Catholicism,  or  Uni- 
versality of  the  Romish  Religion,"  in  Latin, 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  young  students 
in  the  study  of  the  Fathers  and  Councils  ; 
together  with  numerous  doctrinal,  practical, 
and  controversial  treatises.  Fuilet^s  Hoiy  Statey 
and  Ahei  Redivivus.  NeaPs  Hist.  Purit  Vol.  L 
rA.  viu  and  viii.  Granger^ s  Biog,  HisU  Eng^ 
iand*  Vol.  L  Eliz.  class,  iv,  Orton^s  Letters  to  a 
young  Clergymany  p,  39,  40. — M. 

PERNETY,  Antont-Joseph,  an  ingenious 
and  learned  French  writer,  was  born  in  17 16 
at  Roanne,  in  Forez.  He  entered  into  the 
order  of  Benedictines,  and  devoted  himself  to 
Study,  and  the  'composition  of  numerous  works, 
in  which  he  displayed  a  systematizing  spirit  with 
a  singular  mode  of  thinking.  Some  of  the 
principal  of  these  are  the  following:  «  Die- 
tionnaire  de  Peinture,  Sculpture  et  Gravure,*' 
1757;  "Dictionnaire  mytho-nermetique,"i758} 
«  Discours  sur  la  Physionomie  ;'*  "  Journal 
historique  d^un  Voyage  fait  aux  Isles  Malouines 
en  1763  ct  1764,"  2  vols.  8vo.  1769:  this  ac- 
count of  a  voyage  made  by  himself,  contains 
many  curious  particulars :  it  was  translated  into 
English,  and  read  with  interest  at  the  time  of 
the  dispute  with  Spain,  relative  to  these 
islands,  which  are  the  same  with  the  Falkland 
Isles :  <<  Dissertation  sur  I'Amerique  et  les 
Americains,"  1770:  in  this  work  and  in  his 
„  Examen  des  Recherches  Philosophiques  de 
Pauw  sur  les  Americains,'*  1772,  he  contro- 
verts the  opinions  of  Pauw ;  «  La  Connoissance 
de  THomme  moral  par  celle  de  FHomme 
physique,"  1776.  He  likewise  published  a 
translation  of  Columella,  and  of  Wolff's  Course 
of  Mathematics ;  assisted  in  the  8vo.  volume  of 
the  Gallia  Christiana  j  and  communicated 
several  memoirs  to  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  which  capital 
he  resided  a  long  time.  He  at  length  returned 
to  Valence,  in  die  department  of  la  Drome, 
where  he  died  about  the  close  of  the  century. 
ffouv  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

PEROTTI,  NiccoLO,  one  of  the  eariy 
Italian  men  of  letters,  was  bom  of  an  ancient 
but  decayed  family  at  Sassoferrato,  in  1430.  He 
was  the  scholar  of  Volpe  at  Bologna,  and  after 
finishing  his  studies  became  himself  a  professor 
!a  that  city,  first  of  polite  literature^  and  then 


of  philosophy.     He  made  himself  known  by 
various    translations   of    Greek   authors    into 
Latin.     As  early  as  145a  and  1453  ^^  ^^"^  ^^ 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  his  version  of  the  three  first 
books  of   Polybius,    to  which  he  afterwards 
added  two  more,  all  that  were  then  known  of 
that    author.       He     subsequently    translated 
Epictetus's  Enchiridion,    the  Commentary  of 
SimpHcius     upon     Aristotle's    Physics,     and 
Tatian's  Oration   to   the  Greeks.      In    1452, 
when  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  visited  Bologna, 
Perotti  complimented  him  in  the  name  of  the 
city  in  an  oration  which  was  printed,  and  was ' 
recompenced  with  the  title    of    poet    laureat 
and  imperial  counsellor.     He  appears  in  1456 
to  have  been  in  the  service  of  Pope  Callixtus  III. 
as  his  secretary  and  a  count  of  the  Lateran 
palace.     In  1458  he  was  nominated  by  Pius  II. 
Archbishop  of  Siponto,  which  is  the  same  see 
as  Manfredonia.     He  was  particularly  attached 
to  Cardinal  Bessarion,  whose  conclavist  he  was 
after  the  death  of  Paul  II.     On  this  occasion 
it  is  said  that  some  cardinals  coming  to  wait  on 
Bessarion  with  the  purpose  of  saluting   Him 
Pope,  were  refused  admissio^i  by  Perotti,  on  the 
plea  that  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  his  studies ; 
and  that,  after  the  election  of  Cardinal  Riario, 
Bessarion  coolly  said  to  him,  <<  By  your  un- 
timely care  you  have  lost  me  the  tiara,  and 
yourself  a  hat."     He  was,  however,  appointed 
to  honourable  o£Bces  under  the  court  of  Rome| 
being  made  governor  of  Umbria  in  14(^5,  of 
Spoleto  in  1471,  and  of  Perugia  in  1474.     He 
died  in  1480  at  a  country  seat  to  which  he  had 
given  the  name  of  Fugicura.     The  writings  of 
this  learned  person  are  numerous,  considering 
the  public  employments  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged.     His  translations  are  composed  with 
pure  latinity,  but  like  all  those  from  the  Greek 
in  that  age  are  loose  and  inexact.     Casaubon 
speaks  with   contempt   of   that   of  Polybius. 
His    most    celebrated    work    was     entitled 
"  Cornucopia,"    being  a  diffuse  and  learned 
commentary  on  Martial's  book  on  Spectacles, 
and  the  first  book  of  his  Epigrams.     It  was 
not  published  till  after   his    death,  as  being 
somewhat  incongruous  with  his  ecclesiastical 
dignity.      It  contains  a  treasure  of  erudition 
respecting  the  Latin  language.     He  also  wrote 
remarks    on    other    classical    authors,    many 
orations  and  letters,  and  had  a  share  in  the 
angry  contentions  among  the  literati  of  his 
time.     Bayle.     Moreri.     Tiraboscii,^^A, 

PjfeROUSE,  J.  F.  G.  DE  LA,  an  eminent 
but  unfortunate  navigator,  was  bom  of  a  gen« 
tleman's  family  of  Toulouse,  in  1 74  r  •  In  his 
15th  year  he  entered  into  the  French  navy. 
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in  trhich  he  passed  a  life  of  almost  constant 
service.  Uniting  the  vivacity  and  gaiety  usual 
to  the  natives  of  a  warm  climate,  with  equa- 
nimity and  solidity  of  character,  he  was  ge- 
nerally esteemed  and  beloved,  while  his  firmness 
and  professional  skill  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  fit  for  the  most  arduous  enterprises.  The 
triumphs  of  the  French  marine  were  £ew  in 
his  time ;  he  however  commanded  in  the  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  destroy  the  English  settle- 
ments in  Hudson's  Bay,  in  1782.  On  that 
occasion  he  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  consi- 
derate humanity ;  for,  reflecting  that  the  Eng- 
lish who  had  fled  into  the  woods,  would  be 
exposed  by  the  destruction  of  their  settlements 
to  perish  through  want,  or  by  the  hands  of  the 
savages>  upon  his  departure  he  left  them  a 
supply  of  provisions  and  arms.  On  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  it  was  resolved  by  the  French 
ministry  that  a  voyage  of  discovery  should  be 
undertaken  to  supply  what  had  been  left  de- 
fective in  the  voyages  of  the  illustrious  Cook 
and  his  associates.  Louis  XVI.  himself  drew 
up  the  plan  of  the  intended  expedition  with 
great  intelligence  5  and  La  P6rouse  was  the 
person  fixed  upon  to  conduct  it.  With  two 
frigates,  La  Boussole  and  1' Astrolabe,  the  first 
under  his  own  command,  the  second  under  that 
of  M.  de  Langle,  but  subject  to  his  orders, 
he  sailed  from  Brest  in  August  1785.  They 
touched  at  Madeira  and  Tenerifi^e,  and  in 
November  anchored  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
Thence  they  proceeded  round  Cape  Horn  into 
the  South-sea,  and  in  February  1786  cast  an- 
chor in  the  Bay  of  Conception,  on  the  coast  of 
Chili.  At  this  time,  so  well  had  the  means  of 
preserving  health  been  employed,  they  had  not 
a  man  sick.  The  ships  reached  Easter-island  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  thence  sailed  without 
touching  at  any  land  to  the  Sandwich  islands. 
On  June  23d,  they  anchored  on  the  American 
coast  in  lat.  58°  37'',  and  landed  on  an  island 
to  explore  the  country  and  take  observations. 
At  this  place  M.  Perouse  had  the  mifortune  of 
having  two  boats  wrecked,  with  the  loss  of  all 
their  crews.  Thence  he  ran  down  to  California, 
and  in  September  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Mon- 
terey, whence  they  took  their  departure  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  January  1787  arrived 
in  Macao  roads.  In  February  they  reached 
Manilla,  which  they  quitted  in  April,  shaping 
their  course  for  the  islands  of  Japan.  Passing 
the  coasts  of  Corea  and  Japan,  they  fell  in  with 
Chinese  Tartary  in  lat.  42  ^  and  ran  to  the  north- 
ward. They  anchored  in  a  bay  of  the  island  of 
Sagalien,  and  thence  proceeded  up  the  shallow 
channel  between  that  island  and  the  continent, 
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as  far  as  Iat«{i*  29^  Returning  thence,  they 
reach^  the  southern  extremity  of  Sagalien  in 
August,  and  passed  a  strait  between  it  and  Jesso 
(since  named  Perouse  Strait)  into  the  North 
Pacific.  On  September  6,  they  anchored  in 
the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  in  Kamt- 
schatka.  The  ships  having  been  refitted,  they 
set  sail  on  September  30.  for  the  southward, 
and  crossing  the  line,  arrived  in  December  at 
the  group  called  by  Bougainville,  Navigator's 
Islands.  Anchoring  in  the  Bay  of  Maouna^ 
they  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  the 
numerous  natives,  and  began  to  take  in  refresh-' 
ments.  A  party  of  61,  under  the  command  of 
M.  de  Langle,  went  ashore  to  procure  fresh 
water,  when  a  most  unfortunate  occurrence  took 
place.  The  natives,  confiding  in  their  numbers 
and  personal  strength,  were  resolved  to  make 
prize  of  the  boats,  and  without  the  least  pro« 
vocation  commenced  an  attack  with  clubs  and 
stones,  in  which  M.  de  Langle  and  eleven 
more  lost  their  lives,  the  rest  escaping  with 
great  difficulty.  The  humane  forbearance^ 
which  was  the  principle  of  conduct  during  the 
whole  voyage,  appears  to  have  been  carried  to 
an  extreme  on  this  occasion,  and  to  have  pro- 
duced the  catastrophe.  Quitting  this  polluted 
spot  without  any  fruitless  attempts  at  ven- 
geance, Perouse  proceeded  to  New  Holland, 
'and  arrived  at  Botany  Bay,  in  January  1788, 
just  at  the  time  when  Governor  Phillip  with  the 
whole  English  colony  was  leaving  it  for  the 
new  settlement  at  Port  Jackson.  Here  ter- 
minates all  that  is  known  of  the  voyage  of  this 
navigator,  from  the  journal  which  ne  trans- 
mitted to  France.  He  had  many  and  impor- 
tant objects  of  research  remaining^  but  was 
never  more  heard  of.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  both  the  vessels  perished  by  ship- 
wreck, probably  with  their  whole  crews.  The 
interest  excited  by  their  continued  absence 
caused  the  National  Assembly  in  1791  to  de- 
cree that  two  ships  should  be  sent  in  search 
of  them,  and  they  accordingly  sailed  under 
M.  d'Entrecasteaux ;  but  the  effort  proved 
fruitless,  and  np  certain  information  has  been 
procured  of  their  fate.  In  the  same  year 
a  decree  passed  for  the  publication  of  the 
accounts  sent  home  by  Perouse,  at  the  na- 
tional expence,  and  for  the  profit  of  his  widow. 
Circumstances  retarded  the  execution  of  this 
design  till  1798,  when  the  "  Voyage  autour 
du  Monde,  par  J.  F.  G.  de  la  Perouse,  &c." 
edited  by  M.  L.  A.  Milet  Mureau,  appeared 
in  3  vols.  4to.,  w^ith  an  atlas  in  folio.  It  is 
an  interesting  work,  and  has  been  twice  tran- 
slated into  English.     The  proper  discoveries 
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dE  }f6t6nie  are  cMell^  in-  tte  §M  b6t^»ie%ii 
G&ibl  afkd  Jat^a^r,  aM  die  ht^f  and-TaMSKry. 
F5j.  yft  Pcrousr,     Ncfuv.  Diet.  Hist.  -^A.' 

PERRAULT,  Gtk*T)fe>  a  pHystoti>  ai»d  an 
emitieht  ^Efftchi&ct^  WAatPkris  i*  ^13^  was 
the  boh  di  an  advotate  of  jferfhnWntv  of ijjfiftallf 
ff^dtA  Totirs.  He  was  brotrght  ap  to  the  me- 
<lfc4l  profe^ssrorti  and  was  admitted  a  doctor  of 
t!he  focufty  6{  Paris  m  1641.'  H^  poetised 
Kttlej  h&^yistj  except  am<*i^  his  friends  a*id 
the  ^oor,  afiJ  made  Tiih^self  chiefly  known  by 
hisr  arcKtectatal  talents.  He  had'  studied 
Ihathematics  in  his  Medical  c^Xifse,  and  hetd 
acqtiirtd  gr^at  skiH  as  a  draughtsman.  A  na- 
tural turn  for  th6  fine  arts  and  mechanics,  had 
ckti*$edr  Myn  to  pay  particulair  attention  t6 
Architecture,  and  his  drawings  relative  to  this 
aft  Were  rtitch  adhitred  for  Aeir  beauty.  When 
!h  V6?ft5  <he  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded^ 
under  the  pntrbntifge  of  Colbert,  Perrault,  who 
wai  ohe.w  the  firit  members,  was  appointed 
to  ^elikrt  a  s^ot  for  an  obserVatory,  and  he 
ftl^d  gave  k  plkn  of  the  building,  which  was 
executed'.  When  it  was  resolved,  among 
Hie  magnificences  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  proceed 
ih  compleHtig  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  all 
the  eminent  architects  were  invited  to  send 
designs  of  tfie  facade,  and  that  of  Perrault  was 
preferred.  This  is  accdtinted  the  master- 
piece  of  French  architecture,  and  it  would 
aldne  suiEce  to  transmit  his  name  with  honour 
tor  posterity.  It  was  in  vain  that  persons 
jealous  of  hi^  reputation  endeavoured  to  makd 
the  public  believe  that  the  real  designer  of  this 
Ivork  w^s  Le  Vcau :  they  entirely  failed  in 
fheir  proof,  and  the  glory  of  Perrault  remained 
untarnished.  When  Colbert,  after  the  King's 
first  conquests,  projtosed  to  construct  a  grand 
triumphal  arch  to  his  honour,  Perrault*s  de8ij;;n 
tad  the  preference,  and  the  edifice  was  com- 
ihenced.  It  was,  however,  never  finished  5  and 
the  stbries  were  all  removed  under  the  regency 
of  the  Duke  of-  Orleans.  In  its  masonry 
Perrault  employed  the  practice  of  the- ancients, 
df  rubbing  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  together 
Wth  grit  and  water,  so  as  to  make  them  cohere 
without  mortar ;  and  he  invented  a  machine 
for  the  purpose.  Other  works  of  this  architect 
were  the  chapel  atSieaux,  that  of  Notre  Dame 
in  the  church  of  the  Petits  Peres  in  Paris,  tlie 
water  alley  at  Versailles,  and  most  of  the 
designs  of  the  vases  in  the  park  of  that  palace. 
By  the  Kinjg*s  command  he  undertook  a  trans- 
lation of  vittuvius  with  notes,  published  in 
1673,  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^^®  d(jsigns  for  the  plates  of 
this  wofk'wcte  drawn  by  hlnrself,  and  were 
fegatdcd  is  ma5ter-=pi6ces  of  the  kmd.     He 


aften^ards  puUlished  an  afyridgment  of  diat 
author  for  tb&  u9e  of  students.  He  likewise 
facilitated  the  study  of  ardntecture  by  a  worit 
emitkdt  <<.Ordonnance  des  ciriq  Bsfieces  de 
Colonnes,  sdon  4a  Methode  des  Andensi"  fol. 
In  its  prefocb*  he  maintains  that  there  is  na 
natural  foundation  for  the  avdiitectural  pro« 
portions,  btft  tfaftt  they  maybe  mfinitdy  varied 
according  to-  taste  and  fancy  *,  an  opinion  which 
htis  gifven  mudi  offence;  though  justified  by  the- 
pra^tite  of  the  aftcientii  themselves.  A  col- 
kctifOTi  t>f  several  machines  of  his  invention 
Wtfs  published  after  his'  death  in  4to.,  1700. 

Claude^  Perrault  also  holds-  a  respeaable 
place  among  the  writers  in  his  original  pro* 
fession.  He  employed  himself  assiduoubly  in 
the  dissections  of  aninials,  and  besides  various 
memoirs' on  this  subject  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  published  ♦«  Memoires 
pour  servir  a  THistoire  naturelle  des  Ani- 
maux,"  part  in  1669,  and  complete  in  2  vols, 
fol.  1671 — 76,  with  fine  plates.  Du-Verney 
assisted  in  the  dissections  and  descriptions, 
which  were  from  subjects  in  the  royal  menau 
gerie.  His  other  writings  of  this  class  are 
contained  in  his  "Es-ais  de  Physique,"  4  vols. 
1680 — 88.  One  of  these  volumes  relates  en- 
tirely to  the  organ  of  hearing,  under  the  title 
of  «  Traite  de  Bruit."  Another  relates  to  the 
mechanism  of  animals,  in  which  he  has  anti- 
cipated Stahl  in  some  of  his  opinions  respecting 
the  functions  of  the  animal  soul.  In  other 
parts  of  these  essays  he  treats  on  the  peristaltic 
motion,  on  the  senses,  on  nutrition,  on  the 
regeneration  of  lost  parts,  &c.  on  all  which 
topics  he  has  many  good  and  ingenious  obser- 
vations, mixed  with  much  hypothesis.  From 
this  account  of  his  labours  in  art  and  science,  it 
appears  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  rendered 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  by  the  petulance 
of  wit;  and  Boileau,  who  attempted  it,  has  in-* 
jured  his  own  memory  by  the  attack,  rather 
than  that  of  his  foe.  Claude,  who  was  a  man 
of  a  kind  and  gentle  disposition,  had  expressed 
himself  in  disapprobation  of  the  severities  of 
the  satirist ;  on  which  account,  Boileau,  in  his 
Art  of  Poetry,  brought  him  forward  under  the 
fiction  of  a  doctor  of  Florence,  who,  from  a 
bad  physician,  became  an  able  architect. 
Perrault's  complaint  of  this  outrage  only  pro- 
duced a  more  flagrant  insult  from  the  poet, 
in  an  epigram,  in  which  he  pretended  not  to 
have  had  him  in  his  view,  because,  though  an 
ignorant  physician,  he  was  not  a  skilful  archi- 
tect. But  this  double  injustice  was  too  gross 
for  the  public  feeling;  and  Boileau  afterwards 
tliought   fit  to  retract  part  of   his   censure* 
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Claude  died  in  Paris  in  1688,  aged  75.  His 
death  is  said  to  have  been  in  consequencef  of 
dissecting  a  camel  which  had  died  of  disease. 
His  portrait  was  placed  in  the  hall  of  the 
» faculty  of  medicine,  with'  an  honourable  in- 
scription. 

Claude  had  three  brothers.  Peter ^  the 
eldest,  receiver-general  of  the  finances  of  the 
generality  of  Paris,  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Foun-' 
tains,  and  a  translation  of  the  **  Secchia  rapita,** 
of  Tassoni.  Some  of  his  papers  are  contained 
in  the  "  Oeuvres  Physique^  de  Claude  et  de 
Pierre  Perrault,'*  Lejd.  1721.  • 

Nicholas^  the  second  brother,  was  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  published  «  Theologie 
Morale  des  Jesuites,"  4to.,  1667.  The 
youngest  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
article.  Moreri.  D*ArgenviUe  Vier  des  Ar^ 
chit.     Halleri  Bibl.  Anat.—k. 

PERRAULT,  Charles,  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  distinguished  literary  cha- 
racter, was  bom  at  Paris  in  1633.  He  was 
placed  at  an  early  age  in  the  college  of  Beau- 
vais,  where  he  soon  attracted  notice  by  his 
facility  in  making  verlses.  He  was  still  more 
addicted  to  scholastic  disputation,  but  a  quarrel 
with  his  master,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
college,  interrupted  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
studies.  He,  however,  by  no  n>eans  deserted 
literary  pursuits  \  but,  associating  himself  with 
a  friend  of  the  same  age,  they  read  good 
authors  together,  and  discussed  their  merits ; 
and  this  second  education  was,  in  his  opinion, 
inuch  more  useful  to  him  than  the  first.  They 
also  indulged  themselves  in  burlesque,  which 
was  then  much  in  vogue  j  and  they  joined  in  a 
tfavesty  of  the  6th  book  of  the  Eneid,  which 
juvenile  task  might,  perhaps,  producea  more  per- 
manent  effect  upon  tb6  taste  of  Perrault  than  be 
was  aware  of.  He  was  brought  uf  to  the  profes- 
sion  of  the  law,  and  having  been  admitted  an 
advocate,  began  to  plead  causes.  He  was, 
however,  taken  from  this  career  by  the  minister 
Colbert,  who  chose  him  for  secretary  to  a 
small  society  of  men  of  letters,  which  assem- 
bled twice  a-week  at  his  house.  Their  busi- 
ness was  to  plan  devices  for  medals,  and  other 
memorials,  at  the  King's  requisition,  and  com- 
»  meraorative  of  the  glories  of  his  reign  5  and 
this  was  the  germ  of  the  celebrated  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  Charles 
Perrault  had  a  singular  talent  for  inventions  of 
this  kind,  and  thos^  which  he  proposed  com- 
monly obtained  the  preference.  His  influence 
with  the  minister  was  constantly  employed  in 
the  service  of  science  and  literature.  He* 
procuredjL  for  the  French  Academy,  apartments 
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in  the  Louvre  5  and,  with  his  brothef  Claude, 
shared  in  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  When  Colbert  caused  u  sum  to  be 
set  apart  in  the  treasury,  for  pensioniog,  in  die 
King's  name,  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters, 
as  well  in  foreign  countries  as  in  France,  its 
distribution  was  principally  confided  to  Per- 
rault. This  was  an  office  likely  to  give  him 
much  consequence  among  the  literati,  and  also 
to  procure  him  much  envy  and  ill  will.  He 
seems  to  have  executed  his  trust  very  honour- 
ably, yet  the  list  of  pensions  granted  in  France 
was  far  from  being  a  scale  of  relative  merit. 

The  esteem  of  Colbert'  for  Perrault  was 
substantially  proved  by  appointing  him  con- 
troulor-general  of  the  royal  buildings,  of  which 
he  was  himself  superintendant.  In  this  post 
he  conducted  himself  with  equal  disinterested- 
ness and  intelligence  \  and  he  was  of  great  use 
to  his  patron,  by  suggesting  to  him,  in  conver- 
sation^ much  information  on  points  which  he 
had  had  no  time  to  study,  and  which  he  could 
atfterwards  display  to  advantage  before  the 
King,  who  was , equally  utiinstructed  with  him- 
self. During  his  possession  of  this  office,  he 
obtained  the  establishment  of  the  Academies 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  The  French  Aca* 
demy  manifested  its  gratitude  for  his  services, 
by  admitting  him  as  a  member  in  167 1;  and 
his  discourse  at  reception  gave  so  much  satis- 
faction to  that  body',  that  it  thenceforth  became 
a  custom  to  print  the  admission  harangues. 
His  c6nnection  with  Colbert  was  interrupted 
by  some  mortifications  to  which  the  minister 
exposed  him;  possibly  because  he  could  not 
condescend  to  servility.  Perrault  retired,  and 
resisted  the  advances  soon  after  jnade  for  re- 
calling him.  He  withdrew  to  a  house  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  colleges,  which  he  chose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  superintending  the  education  of  his 
two  sons.  Here  he  passed  his  time  in  literary 
leisure,  and  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happi<» 
ness.  He  exercised  himself  in  writing,  and 
composed  several  po^ms,  which  are  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  their  descrip- 
tions. One  of  these,  entitled,  "  Le  Siecle  de 
Louis  XrV.,"  published  in  1687,  "^ade  the 
commencement  of  a  controversy,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  his 
life,  and  for  a  time  divided  all  the  wits  in 
France.  In  enumerating  the  glories  of. the 
reign,  he  had  enhanced  them  by  a  depreciation 
of  tlie  ancients  in  every  point  of  comparison  \ 
and,  as  this  was  regarded  by  the  votaries  of 
antiquity  in  the  light  of  a  profanation,  he  sup* 
ported  his  opinioi)  by  an  elaborate  prose  work» 
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entitled^  <<  Parallele  d^sAnciens  et  des  Mo- 
dfsrnei/' 4  vols.  laino.  Among  other  antago- 
nists^ he  ha4  to  encounter  the  formidable  sa- 
tirist Boileauj  who  attacked  him  not  only  with 
all  the  powers  of  argument  of  which  he  was 
master^  but  with  ridicule  and  invective.  He, 
indeed,  treated  Perrault  as  a  personal  enemy ; 
and^  as  he  was  of  a  much  less  forgiving  temper 
than  bis  adversaryj  he  seems  never,  even  after 
an  apparent  reconciliation,  to  have  regarded 
him  without  a  degree  of  malignity.  The 
breach  had  been  widened  by  a  poem  of  Per- 
rault's,  called  <<  Apologie  des  Femmes,"  in- 
tended as  a  kind  of  reply  to  Boileau's  virulent 
satire  on  the  sex.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
troversy relative  to  the  ancients,  moderate  men 
judged  that  each  party  ran  into  extremes.  Per- 
rault's  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language,  and  of 
the  manners  of  antiquity,  led  him  to  false  and  par* 
tial  judgments,  whilst  pedantry  and  leamed^re- 
judices  often  dictated  the  language  and  opinions 
of  his  opponents.  During  die  progress  of  the 
contest,  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  was 
continued  to  a  late  period,  several  distinguislied 
French  writers  declared  themselves  of  the 
party  of  Perrault,  (see  FoniauUe  and  La  Motte^ 
and  a  lower  estimate  of  the  ancients  seems,  in 
general,  to  have  prevailed  in  the  French  school 
of  literature,  than  in  that  of  other  countries. 

After  Pevrault  had  withdrawn  himself  per- 
sonally from  the  controversy,  he  occupied  him- 
self in  drawing  up  his  '<  ElogeHistorique  d'une 
Partie  des  Grands  Hommes  qui  ont  paru  dans 
le  xvii  Siecle.''  Of  this  work  he  published 
two  vols,  folio,  1697,  1700,  with  the  portraits 
of  the  subjects  of  his  eulogy.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  §imple  and  pleasing,  and  a  tone 
of  moderation  reigns  throu^  the  whole. 
Among  the  illustrious  persons  commemorated, 
he  had  not  omitted  Amauld  and  Pascal  \  but 
the  odious  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  excluded 
them  from  the  collection,  till  after  the  death 
of  Lewis  XrV.  This  estimable  writer,  who 
invariably  maintained  the  character  of  a  man 
of  worth,  died  in  1 703,  at  the  age  of  70.  His 
poetry  is  less  valued  than  his  prose,  which  last 
is  a  model  of  elegant  simplicity.  Sixty  years 
after  his  death  appearedhis  <<  Memoirs/'  written 
by  himself,  valuable  for  their  character  of 
frankness,  and  curious  for  the  anecdotes  they 
contain.  Moreri.  D*Alembert  Eloges  Academ* 
^A. 

PERRENOT,  Antony,  usuallv  known  by 
the  name  of  Cardinal  Granvelky  a  distinguished 
statesman,  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Perrenot, 
Lord  of  Granvelle,  chancellor  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  v..  He  was  bom  in  1517  atBesao^on, 


and  after  studying  in  the  Universities  of  Lov« 
vain  and  Padua  with  great  reputation,  entered 
into  holy  orders.     He  was  brought  to  court  by 
bis  father,  and  was  employed  by  Charles  v. 
in  various  embassies,  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  so  well,  that  he  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  master.     He  was  made  bishop  of  Arras 
at  the  age  of  25  ;  and  upon  the  resignation  of 
Charles  was  recommended  so  strongly  by  that 
sovereign  to  his  sonPhilipII.,  that  he  became  his 
most  confidential  minister.      From  the  see  of 
Arras  he  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Mechlin,  and  10  1,561  was  created  a  cardinal 
by  Pius  IV.    Granvelle  possessed  great  talents 
for  business ;.  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  five 
secretaries  at  once,  dictating  tq  them  in  different 
languages^  of  which  he  thoroughly  possessed 
seven.    He  was  a  master  of  crafty  politics;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  endeavoured  to  lull  the 
Protestants  into  a  state  of  security,  with  respect 
tp  the  preparations  that  were  making  against 
them.       When   Margaret    of    Austria    waa 
placed  by  Philip  at  tlie  head  of  the  government 
in   the  Low-Countries,     Granvelle   was  her 
principal  counsellor,  and  in  reality  exercised 
the   whole   authority.       His  character   is  by 
Grotius  represented  as  a  compound  of  industry,, 
vigilance,  ambition,  luxury,  and  avarice,  and 
as  equally  surpassing  the  common  measure  both*, 
in  good  and  bad  qualities.     A  zealous  servant^ 
to  the  crown,  his  sole  principle  of  government 
was   the  extension  of  the  royal  prerogative,, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  animated  with 
professional    hatred   against    the   Protestants. 
His  rule  at  length  grew  so  odious  to  the  nobles 
and   people,   that  in  1^66  public  complaints 
against  him  were  transmitted  to  Philip,  who 
thought  it  prudent  to  recall  him.   His  conduct, 
however,  by  no  means  lost  him  his  master's 
favour  aud  confidence.      After  having  retired 
for  some  time  to  Besan9on,  of  which  city  he^ 
was  made  archbishop,  Philip  again  employed 
him  in  public  afiairs.      He  was  sent  to  Rome 
at  the  election  of  Pius  V.,  and  was  com  mis* 
sioned  to  negotiate  a  league  against  the  Turks. 
After  having  resided  some  time  at  Naples  in 
quality  of  viceroy,   the  King  called  him  into 
Spain,  and  left  him  in  charge  of  the  afiairs  of 
that  kingdom  while  he  went  to  take  possession 
of.  the  crown  of  Portugal.     He  was  finally  no- 
minated ambassador  to  conclude  the  marriage 
of  the  Infanta  Catharine  with   the  Duke  of 
Savoy.     The  fatigue  of  this  joumev  threw 
him  into  an  illness  on  his  return,  whicn  carried 
him  off  at  Madrid  in  i$86,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age.     MorerL    GrotiiAnnal*  Belg.   Robert^ 
ioris  Charki  ^.f-^A* 
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flERRIN,  Cmaubs  Joseph»  a  French  Je- 
•Hit,  and  admired -pmdier  in  the  1 8th  century^ 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  the  year  1690.  He  exer^ 
cised  his  pulpit  talents  with  great  success  and 
applause  in  several  of  the. principal  cities  in  the 
kingdom,  and  particularly  in  the  metropolis. 
Upon  the  disgrace  of  his  society  in  France, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  was  favourable  ^ 
to  the  order,  gaVe  him  a  temporary  asylum  in 
his  palace.  His  deportment  as  an  ecclesiastic 
was  regular  and  edifying,  and  his  manners 
agreeable  and  conciliating;  but,  having  ren- 
dered himself  peculiarly  obnoxious  by  the  ar- 
dour of  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  society,  the 
ruin  of  which  was  irrevocably  determined,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  Liege. 
In  this  city  he  died  in  1 767,  when  about  77 
years  of  age.  He  published  a  Latin  "  Poem 
on  the  Death  of  Lewis  XIV. ;"  and  from  his 
manuscripts  were  printed,  at  Liege,  in  1768, 
4  vols,  of  "Sermons,"  i2mo.  They  are 
said  to  be  recommended  by  an  easy  and  pleas- 
ing style,  though  not  always  correct ;  solid 
and  forcible  reasoning  5  and  a  happy  mixture 
joMlvely  and  striking  images  with  genuine 
pathos.  Notw.  Diet.  Hist.  Lddvocafs  Diet. 
^  Hist,  et  BibL  porta/if.—M. 

PERRON,  James  Davt  dtt,  a  learned  and 
celebrated  cardinal,  was  descended  from  two 
ancieftt  atld  noble  families  of  Lower  Normandy, 
which,   on  account  of  theit  adherence  to  the 
Protestant  faidi,   had  found   it  necessary  to 
aeek  an  asylum  in  Switzerland,  and  settled  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  where  the  subject  of  this 
article  was  bom,  in  the  year  1556.     Tillhe 
was  ten  years  of  age,  his  father,  who  possessed 
considerable  learning  and  abilities,  undertook 
the  office  of  his  tutor,  and  initiated  him  in  the 
mathematics  and  the  Latin  language.     At  this 
period  of  his  life  his  parents  returned  with 
their  family  into  Normandy ;    but  were  for 
ffome  years  afterwards  driven  from  place  to 
place  by  persecution  and  the  civil  wars,  till  the 
Protestants  obtained  peace  from  Charles  IX. 
During  this  time  young  Du  Perron  applied 
diligently  to  his  studies,  and  with  such  suqcess, 
that  he  taught  himself  the  Greek  language,  and 
philosophy,  commencing  the  science  last  men- 
tioned with  the  logic  of  Aristotle.     He  then 
employed  himself  in  studying  the  orators  and 
poets ;  and  afterwards '  cultivated  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  Hebrew  language,  and  became 
such  a  proficient  in  it,  that  he  could  read  it 
with  facility,  without  die  points,  and  was  able 
todeliver  lectures  upon  it  before  the  Protestant 
imnisters.    In  the  year  1576,  M.  de  Lancosme 
carried  faim  to  the  court  ot  Henry  BEL,  vrbic^ 


was  then  at  Blots,  where  the  states  were  ^sem- 
bled,  and  introduced  him  to  the  King,  as  k 
young  man  of  extraordihary  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements. Here  he  afibrded  evidence  of  his 
talents  and  learning  in  public  lectures  upon  the 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  obtained  suck 
celebrity  as  a  disputant,  that  he  was  soon  left 
without  an  opponent  who  would  venture  to 
enter  the  lists  with  him.  Upon  the  breaking 
up  of  the  states  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
mounted  the  rostrum  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Augustines,  in  the  habit  of  a  cavalier,  and  held 
public  conferences  upon  the  sciences.  He 
now  seems  to  have  entertained  a  disposition 
towards  a  change  in  his  religious  sentiments. 
This  was  strengthened  by  his  perusal  of  the 
*<  Summa"  of  Acjuinas,  and  by  the  intimate 
friendship  which  he  cultivated  with  Philip  Des- 
portes,  Abbot  of  Tiron,  who  made  him  hi^ 
substitute  in  the  office  of  reader  to  King 
Henry  III.  With  that  monarch  he  became 
a  favourite,  though  he  is  said  to  have  incurred 
his  temporary  displeasure,  by  an  unseasonable 
display  of  his  vanity,  at  least,  if  it  does  not, 
as  his  adversaries  have  maintained,  ofFer  strong 
presumption  of  his  irreligion.  Having  one 
day,  while  the  King  was  at  dinner,  delivered 
an  excellent  defence  of  the  existence  of  a  Godw 
His  Majesty  was  highly  pleased  with  it,  and 
complimented  him  on  tlie  solidity  of  his  argu- 
ments. Perron,  however,  fond  of  diaplaying 
his  tdlents,  had  the  boldness  to  reply,  that  *'  u 
His  Majesty  would  give  him  the  nearing,  he 
could  refute  what  he  had  advanced  by  argu- 
ments equally  solid.'*  Upon  which  the  King 
was  so  displeased,  that  he  ordered  him  out  of 
his  presence.  It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that 
the  truth  of  this  anecdote  is  denied  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, who  maintain  it  to  have  been  a  fiction 
of  the  Protestants,  out  of  revenge  for  his  aban- 
doning tkeir  communion. 

From  the  perusal  of  Aquinas*s  «'  Summa,'* 
M.  du  Perron  was  led  to  the  study  of  the 
fathers,  particularly  of  the  works  of  St. 
Augustine ;  and,  finding  the  principles  taught 
by  them  to  be  widely  different  from  those 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  deter- 
mined to  renounce  the  latter,  and  to  em-. 
brace  the  Catholic  creed.  Having  taken  this 
resolution,  his  ingenuity  soon  discovered  weak 
reasonings  and  false  conclusions  in  the  writings 
of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Protestantism,  and 
he  persuaded  himself  that  the  ^veight  of  argu- 
ment, as  well  as  authority,  pteponderated  in 
favour  of  the  tenets  of  that  churCh  into  which 
he  was  entering.  He,  therefore,  instructed 
hinosclf  minutely  in  ^11  the  colitrovefted  pointi 
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at  issue  between  the  two  commmfionSf  and 
then  formally  made  his  abjuration.    No  sooner 
had  he  thus  become  a  convert  to  the  Catholic 
church,  than,  with  a  zeal  not  unusual  in  new 
proselytes,  he  laboured  assiduously  for  the  con- 
version of  others  j  and  this  even  before  he  had 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical   profession »   in   a 
conference  with  the  chaplain  of  the  English 
ambassador,    and  on   several  other  occasions. 
In  the  year  1586,  he  was  selected  to  pronounce 
the  funeral   oration  for   the  celebrated   poet 
Ronsard  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  King 
appointed  him  to  pay  a  similar  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot- 
land.    Afterwards  he  wrote,  by  His  Majesty's 
command,  <<  A  Comparison  of  moral  and  theo- 
logical Virtues  5"  and  two  "  Discourses,"  one 
concerning  the  soul,  and  the  other  upon  self- 
knowledge,  which  he  pronounced  before  that 
Prince.     He  was  in  attendance  upon  the  King 
when  His  Majesty  afterwards  assembled  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  at  Blois  \  and  after  the 
murder  of  Henry  IIL  he  went  to  reside  with 
the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon.      He  now  laboured 
more  assiduously  than  ever  in  making  converts 
from  the  reformed,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
means  of  restoring  great  numbers  of  them  to  the 
Catholic  fold.      Among  others,  he  converted 
Henry  Sponde,  afterwai^s  bishop  of  Pamiez,  as 
that  prelate  acknowledged,  in  a  dedicatory  letter 
prefixed  to  his   <<  Abridgment  of  Baronius's 
Annals."     His  Catholic  biographers  also  claim 
for  him  the  honour  of  having  had  a  principal 
share  in  the   conversion  of  King  Henry  IV. 
Of  that  event  we  have  sufficiently  expressed 
our  opinion  in  our  life  of  that  monarch.     It  is 
certain,  that  when  the  King  had  come   to  a 
determination  to  avow  himself  a  Catholic,  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  receive  instruction 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  M.  du  Perron  waited 
on  him  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  and  followed  him  to  Mante,  where  he 
maintained  a  famous  dispute  with  four  Protes- 
tant divines.     Afterwards,  when  the  King  was 
resolved  to  hold  a  conference  about  religion 
with  the  principal  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  he 
sent  for  Du  Perron  to  assist  in  it ;  and  as  he 
was  then  only  a  layman,  the  King  nominated 
him  to  the  vacant  see  of  Evreux,  that  he  might 
be  qualified  to  take  his  place  among  them. 
This  conference  was  held  at  St.  Dennis,  and 
was  followed  by  the  King's  abjuration  of  the 
Protestant  faith. 

After  this  sacrifice  of  his  religion  to  views  of 
state  policy,  Henry  sent  M.  du  Perron,  toge- 
ther with  M.  d'Ossat,  to  Rome,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negociating  his  reconciliation  with  that 


see ;  in  which  object  they  succeeded,  when 
I^ope  Clement  VIII.  found  that  the  King  wa* 
firmly  fixed  upon  his  throne,  and  might  be 
tempted  to  follow  ^the  example  of  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  were  His  Holiness  to  prove  much 
longer  implacable.  While  M.  du  Perron  con« 
tinued  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1595)  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Evreux.  After  his  return 
to  France,  he  laboured  ineffectually  to  convert 
some  of  the  leading  Protestants  to  the  Romish 
faith,  and  frequently  preached  and  wrote  upon 
the  points  in  controversy  between  them  and  the 
Catholics.  Having  read  M.  du  Flessis-Mor- 
nay's  treatise  *<On  the  Eucharist,"  he  pretended 
that  he  had  discovered  in  it  more  than  five 
hundred  errors  and  false  quotations }  which 
proved  tlie  occasion  of  a  conference  between 
our  prelate  and  that  gentleman  at  Fontainbleau, 
in  the  presence  of  the  King,  when  the  honours 
of  victory  were  awarded  to  each  of  .the  op- 
ponents Dy  their  respective  parties.  After- 
wards the  King  made  M.  du  Perron  grand 
almoner  of  France,  and  in  1604  translated 
him  from  the  see  of  Evreux  to  the  archbi- 
shopric of  Sens.  In  the  same  year,  in  conse-* 
quence  of  a  letter  written  by  the  King  to  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  that  Pontiff  conferred  on  the 
Archbishop  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  with  sin- 
gular marks  of  esteem.  The  indisposition  of 
Qement  soon  afterwards  having  determined 
the  King  to  9end  the  French  cardinals  to 
Rome,  that  they  might  be  on  the  spot  when 
the  next  conclave  should  be  assembled.  Car- 
dinal du  Perron  on  his  arrival  was  imme-» 
diately  employed  by  the  Pope  in  the  most  im*^ 
portant  councils  and  congregations.  He  sup- 
ported the  elections  of  Leo  XI.  and  PaulV.» 
and  assisted  at  the  congregation  de  ouxiliis  i 
and  it  was  said  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  his  ad- 
vice, that  die  Pope  last  mentioned  dismissed 
the  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and  Domi- 
nicans concerning  grace,  in  such  a  manner  as 
we  have  seen  under  his  article.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  France,  at  the  request  of  the  King,  he 
wrote  a  Reply  to  King  James  of  England's 
letter  concerning  differences  in  religion,  whick 
that  Prince  sent  to  Henry ;  and  he  was  also 
employed  by  His  Majesty  in  various  other  af- 
fairs. Some  time  afterwards  he  was  sent  a 
third  ti/ne  to  Rome,  together  with  Cardinal  de 
Joyeuse,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  dif- 
ferences between  Pope  Paul  V.  and  the  re- 
public of  Venice  to  an  amicable  termination ; 
and  tkeir  endeavours  were  not  ineffectual.  Such 
weight  had  his  advice  with  that  Pontiff,  that  he 
once  said  to  those  about  him,  <<  We  .ought  to 
pray  to  God  that  he  would  inspire  Cardiaal  du, 
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Perroiii  for  he  will  persuade  us  to  do  whatever 
he  pleases.'' 

It  was  the  King's  wish  that  the  Cardinal- 
archbishop  should  reside  for  some  time  at 
Rome,  superintending  the  interests  of  France 
at  the  papal  court;  but  the  ill  state  of  his 
health  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  re- 
called home.  After  the  execrable  murder  of 
Henry  IV.  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
interests  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  by  his  sub- 
serviency to  its  policy,  excited  the  indignation 
and  hatred  of  the  friends  to  the  independence 
and  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  He  ren- 
dered useless  the  arret  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  against  Bellarmin's  book,  and  the  high 
notions  of  papal  power  maintained  in  it«  He 
supported  the  notion  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  and  his  superiority  over  a  general  council, 
in  a  thesis  which  he  held  in  1611,  before  the 
Pope's  nuncio.  He  convened  an  assembly  of 
his  suffragans  at  Paris,  in  which  he  assumed 
an  inquisitorial  authority,  and  passed  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  on  Edmund  Richer's 
celebrated  treatise  "  concerning  ecclesiastical 
and  political  Power."  At  the  meeting  of  the 
states-general  in  1614,  he  opposed,  under  the 
pretence  of  its  comprehending  points  of  faith 
with  which  a  secular  body  had  no  business  to 
interfere,  a  motion  introduced  by  the  third 
estate,  purporting,  <<  that  the  assassinations  of 
Henry  III.  and  IV.  called  upon  all  good  French- 
men to  condemn  the  doctrine  which  permitted 
the  murder  of  tyrants,  and  gave  the  Pope 
power  to  depose  Kings,  and  to  absolve  subjects 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance."  He  was  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy, 
held  at  Roiien  in  161 5,  and  pronounced  dis- 
courses before  the  King,  at  the  commencement 
and  close  of  their  sessions,  which-  were  much 
applauded.  From  this  time  he  lived  chiefly 
in  retirement  at  Bagnolet,  employed  in  put- 
ting the  last  hand  to  his  works,  which  were 
printed  in  a  press  set  up  in  his  own  house,  that 
he  might  be  satisfied  of  their  correctness,  by 
carefully  revising  every  sheet  before  it  was 
worked  off.  He  died  at  Paris  in  161 8,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a 
lively  penetrating  genius,  and  a  prodigious  me- 
mory, had  studied  much,  and  was  well  versed 
in  antiquity,  sacred  and  profane  v  and  he  well 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  fathers,  the  councils,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical historians,  in  refuting  or  puzzling  his 
adversaries*  He  delivered  his  sentiments  with 
ease  and  force,  and  wrote  purely  and  elo- 
quently. From  his  obsequiousness,  however,  to 
^e  lordly  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome, 


he  has  not  been  unjustly  characterized  by  some 
of  his  Catholic  critics  as  a  bad  Frenchman,  a 
political  priest,  and  an  ambitious  prelate.  His 
works,  which  were  printed  separately  in  his  life- 
time, were  collected  together  after  his  death, 
and  published  in  3  vols,  folio,  in  i62t2  and 
1627.  In  the  year  last  mentioned,  his  secre^- 
tary,  Caesar  de  Ligni,  added  to  them  a  fourth 
volume/ comprizing  his  embassies  and  nego- 
tiations, which  are  said  to  reflect  greater  credit 
on  his  eloquence  than  his  capacity  for  diplo- 
matic agencies.  Some  years  after  his  death,  a 
volume  was  published  under  the  title  of  Pskito* 
NiANA,  consisting  of  thoughts,  maxims,  obser- 
vations, &c.  relating  to  literature,  history,  &c* 
arranged  in  alphabetical  or^er;  which  was  com- 
posed by  Christopher  du  Puy,  prior  of  the  Car- 
thusian monastery  at  Rome,  and  among  some 
good  things  worth  preserving,  presents  the 
reader  with  many  trifles  and  puerilities.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  printed,  however,  in  a  lama* 
volume.  Life  prefixed  to  the  Authof's  tnirceU 
laneous  Pieces.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet* 
Hist.-^M. 

PERROT  D'ABLANCOURT,  Nicholas, 
a  distinguished  French  writer,  descended  from 
a  considerable  family  in  the  law,  was  bom  in 
1606,  at  Chalons-sur-Mame.  His  father,  who. 
was  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  sent  him  for 
education  to  the  college  of  that  religion  at 
Sedan.  He  afterwards  studied  philosophy  at 
home  under  a  private  tutor,  and  then  went  to 
Paris,  where,  at  the  age  of  1 8,  he  was  admitted 
an  advocate.  Through  the  persuasion  of  an 
uncle,  who  was  a  counsellor  in  parliament,  he 
solemnly  abjured  Calvinism  at  me  age  of  ao, 
but  he  refused  to  ehter  into  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  He  had  passed  five  or  six  years  in  the 
dissipation  common  to  youth,  wnen  serious 
thoughts  respecting  the  religion  in  which  he 
had  been  bred  occupied  his  mind,  and  he 
studied  controversial  points  with  a  Lutheran, 
divine  for  three  years.  The  conclusion  was, 
that  he  renounced  his  new  faith,  and  ^retiring 
to  Holland  and  England,  again  declared  himself 
a  Protestant.  After  a  time,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  frequented  the  polite  and 
literary  world,  and  was  generally  well  received. 
His  acquisitions  were,  indeed,  extraordinary. 
He  was  well  versed  both  in  the  sciences  and 
belles  lettres,  understood  the  ancient  and  several 
modern  languages,  and  displayed  quick  parts 
and  a  penetrating  judgment.  He  was  keen  in 
debate,  but  mild  and  easy  in  the  commerce  oi 
life.  The  French  Academy  admitted  him  among 
its  members  in  1637*  He  had  set  himself  to 
work  on  a  translation  of  Tacitus,  when  he  was 
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isfbtiged  to  go  to  his  province  to  take  care  of  his 
small  property.  Retirmg  with  his  sistet  to  his 
estate  of  Ablancotirt,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  i*pon  k,  only  occasionally  spending  the 
winter  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  his 
works.  When,  in  i662y  Colbert  made  a  kind 
of  muster  of  the  men  of  letters  in  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  those  who  in  their 
aereral  kinds  were  best  qualified  to  labour  for 
the  gfaryofiie  Krrtgy  (the  leading  object  of  that 
reign,)  D'Ablancourt,  who  had  now  made  him- 
«elr  known  by  numerous  writings,  was  fixed 
lipon  for  historiographer  to  His  Majesty,  with 
Si  pension  of  looo  crowns.  But  the  King,  being 
informed  diat  he  was  a  protestant,  declared 
that  he  would  have  no  historian  who  was  not 
^f  his  own  religion,  and  the  appointment  was 
superseded.  The  pension,  however,  was  con- 
tinued to  him  as  a  man  of  learning ;  but  he  pro- 
bably received  little  of  it,  since  he  is  said  to 
have  died  poor.  After  severe  sufferings  from 
fhe  stone  and  gravel,  which  he  bore  with  pa- 
tience, he  sunk  under  them  in  October  1664, 
in  his  59th  year. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  translator  that  D' Ablancourt 
has  obtained  a  name  among  polite  writers,  and 
his  industry  in  this  office  was  remarkable.  He 
puUiAed  versions  of  Minutius  Felix,  four  of 
Cicero's  Orations,  Tacitus,  Lucian,  Xenophon*s 
Anabasis,  Arrian's  Hist,  of  Alexander,  Csesar's 
Commentaries,  Thucydides  with  Xenophon's 
Continuation,  the  Apophthegms  of  the  An- 
cients, Frontinus  on  Stratagems,  and  Marmol's 
Description  of  Africa.  In  all  these  he  was  very 
careful  as  to  style,  and  readily  attended  to  the 
aoggestions  of  nis  friends  for  its  improvement ; 
whence  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  French 
writers  of  the  age.  With  respect  to  the  mode 
of  translating,  he  adopted  the  splendid  but 
.  hazardous  principle  of  writing  like  an  orginal 
author,  widi  all  the  freedom  and  boldness  of 
expression  that  would  have  been  expected  on 
9ach  a  supposition.  This  occasionally  led  him 
to  great  deviations  from  the  sense  of  his  origi- 
nals, so  that  his  versions  acqirired  the  title  of 
hs  Mies  infidelles.  On  this  account,  as  well  as 
the  alteration  of  language  since  the  period  in 
which  he  wrote,  they  are  much  fallen  in  esti- 
mation. lyAblancourt  had  studied  Hebrew  at 
Leyden,  and  the  Bible  was  one  of  the  books  on 
which  he  bestowed  the  closest  attention.  He 
read  it  with  all  the  commentators,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  its  difficulties.  With  several 
ether  eminent  men,  he  thought  the  natural 
arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul  were 
defective,  and  relied  only  on  the  faith  inspired 
by  revelation*    On  this  subject  he  wrote  a 
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discourse  to  his  friend  Pattu,  which  is  published 
in  the  works  of  the  latter.  Bayk.  Mareri. 
Notiv.  Diet.  Hist, «— .  A. 

PERRY,  John,  Captain,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish engineer,  was  recommended  to  the  Czar 
Peter  during  his  abode  in  England,  as  a  proper 
person  to  assist  him  in  his  favourite  schemes 
of  forming  a  navy,  and  promoting  inland  navi- 
gation within  his  dominions.     He  was  taken 
into  the  Czar's  service  at  a  liberal  salary,  and 
with  promises  of  further  reward,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  three  summers  in  making  a  com- 
munication between  the  rivers  Don  and  Volga. 
The  Czar's  ill  success  against  the  Swedes  at 
the  battle  of  Narva,  and  other  circumstances 
of  discouragement,  caused  an  interruption  of 
the  work  in  1707  ;  and  during  the  two  follow- 
ing years  he  was  engaged  in  refitting  the  ships 
at  Voronetz,  and  making  navigable  the  river  of 
that  name.     Like  most  of  the  foreigners  whom 
the  Czar's  offers  drew  into  Russia,  he  expe- 
rienced many  disappointments  respecting  the 
recompence  for  his  labours,   and   finally  was 
indebted  to  the  protection  of  the  English  am- 
bassador for  the  privilege  of  quitting  the  country 
in  1 7 1 2.     After  his  return,  he  published  «« The 
State  of  Russia,**  8vo.,  17x6.     In  1711  he  wzs 
employed  in  stopping  the  alarming  breach  of 
the  embankment  of  the  Thames   at  Dagen- 
ham,  which  he  successfully  performed,  and  of 
which  he  published  an  *<  Account"  in  1721, 
8vo.     He  was  also  consulted  about  improv- 
ing the  harbour  of  Dublin,   and  printed  an 
**  Answer"  to  some  objections  made  to  hit 
plan.     He  died  in  1733.— -A. 

PERSES  or  PERSEUS,  the  last  King  of  Ma- 
cedon,  was  the  son  of  Philip  V.  by  a  concubine. 
He  had  a  younger  brother,  Demetrius,  who 
was  the  offspring  of  a  legitimate  marriage,  and 
who,  besides  possessing  various  popular  quali- 
ties, was  more  generally  esteemed  than  himself. 
Demetrius  had  been  given  by  his  father,  afte^ 
an  unsuccessful  war,  as  a  hostage  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  had  received  most  of  his  education 
at  Rome,  where  he  had  formed  strong  attach- 
ments. On  all  these  accounts  Perses  regarded 
him  with  much  jealousy  and  dislike,  and  em- 
ployed every  art  to  render  him  suspected  by 
his  father.  Philip's  continued  enmity  to  the 
Romans,  with  whom  he  was  meditating  again 
to  iTy  the  fortune  of  war,  gave  Perses  a  great 
advantage  in  his  attempts,  sinjce  Demetrius  did 
not  conceal  his  predilection  for  that  people, 
who,  on  their  part,  treated  the  young  Prince 
with  singular  favour  and  respect.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  brothers  at  length  broke 
cut  into  open  hostility,  and  Perses  accused 
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Demetrius  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life. 
Although  Philip,  with  an  appearance  of  impar- 
tiality, endeavoured  to  heal  the  breach,  his  ha- 
tred to  the  Romans  alienated  him  from  his 
younger  son,  and  made  him  lean  Entirely  to 
the  elder.  Not  long  after,  Perses  suborned 
two  Macedonian  nobles,  who  were  sent  ambas-^ 
sadors-  to  Rome,  to  produce  a  forged  letter, 
purporting  to  be  from  Quintus  Flaminius, 
which  implied'  that  Demetrius  had  in  reality 
been  endeavouring  to  supplant  his  brother  in 
the  future  succession  to  the  crown,  by  means 
of  his  interest  with  the  Romans^  In  conse- 
quence, Demetrius  was  put  under  arrest,  and 
by  his  father's  orders  was  poisoned.  Philip  at 
length  discovered  the  fraud  that  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief 
and  indignation,  had  resolved  to  exclude  Perae» 
and  appoint  his  cousin  Antigonus  successor  to 
the  crown ;  but  he  died  before  he  had  prepared 
matters  for  such  a  change. 

Perses  came  to  the  throne  B.  C.  178,  and 
his  first  act  was  to  cause  his  competitor  Anti- 
gonus to  be  put  to  death.  He,  however,  at- 
tempted to  extinguish  the  odium  of  this  exe- 
cution by  a  mild  and  prudent  government; 
He  ingratiated  himself  with  his  own  subjects 
by  administering  justice  in  person  with  impar-^ 
tialtty,  and  gained  the  good^will  of  his  Greciao 
neighbours,  by  relinquishing  the  invidious  claims 
of  his  house  upon  their  cities.  To  the  Ro- 
mans he  sent  an  embassy  of  friendship,  which 
Aey  returned  by  the  mission  of  ambassadors 
who  took  upon  themselves  to  controul  him  as 
a  dependent,  rather  than  treat  him  as  a  sove- 
reign prince.  Misunderstandings,  therefore, 
soon  arose  between  them ;  and  in  the  prospect 
ef  a  war  Perses  sedulously  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  Greek  states  and  the  neigh- 
bouring princes.  He  married  his  sifter  to 
Prusias  King  of  Bithynia,  and  himself  espoused 
Laodicea,  daughter  of  Seleucus,  the  son  of 
Antiochus  the  Great.  He  also  made  ample 
provision  of  money  and  military  stores,  and 
kept  on  foot  a  numerous  and  well-disciplined 
army.  With  these  laudable  measures  of  policy 
he  did  not  scruple  to  join  base  and  treaelierou^ 
attempts  against  his  enemies.  Eumenes  King 
of  Pergamus,  his  hereditary  enemy,  and  who 
had  made  complaints  against  him  before  the 
Roman  senate,  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  tem- 
ple at  Delphi,  was  attacked  by  assassins  on  his 
return,  and  left  for  dead.  This  villainy  was 
traced  to  Perses,  who  was  soon  afterwards  ac- 
cused of  a  plot  for  poisoning  the  principal 
persons  in  Rome  who  opposed  the  Macedonian 
interest*     To  the  Roman  ambassadors  who 


charged  him  with  these-  crimes  lur  gate 
such  an  answer  that  they  left  his  hingt^ 
dom,.  and  every  thing^  tended'  to  boeuam' 
diate  hostilities^  Perses  still  negotiated^  foe 
peacoy  but  was  haughtily  answered,  that  he 
might  treat  with  the  consul  vitHo  would'  Aortbp 
arrive  in  his  kuigdom  wii^'  an  army.  "When 
the  war  was  declared,  he  put  himselfi  zt  tber 
head  of'  a  finer  army  than<  had  been  sesn> 
in  Macedon  since  the  expedition,  of  Alex* 
ander  the  Great,  and  marched  into  Thessal)!^ 
He  insulted  in  his  camp  the  Roman  consul^ 
who  was  much  inferior  in  forces  and  gained; 
considerable  advantage  in  a  battle.  Alanned^ 
widh  his  victory,  upon  reflection*  on  the  enemyt 
with  whom  he  was  engaged,  he  renewed'  pre*- 
posals  of  peace  on  humiliaring  tisrms,  butcould^ 
obtain  no  otlier  conditions  than  entire*  sub^ 
mission  to  the  determination  of  die  Roman* 
people.  He  then  withdrew  from  Thessaly,  and' 
retreated  into  Macedon,  whilst  the  Romans- 
advanced  through  the  vale  of  Tempe.'  As  the* 
danger  approached,  Perses  gave  many  proofs- 
of  timorous  and  wavering  policy,  together* 
widi  the  avarice  and  cruelty  which  were  in- 
herent in  his  nature.  For  a  considerable  time,, 
however,,  the  Romans  mad^  small  progress*. 
They  had  justly  incurred  the  suspicion  of  in^^ 
tending  to  reduce  all  Greece  under  their 
dominion,  and  they  were  involved  in  a  v«rar 
with  Gentius  King  of  Illyria.  Their  com- 
manders likewise  were  envious  of  each-  other,, 
and  acted  vrith  no  unanimity.  At  length  the- 
conduct  of  the  Macedonian  war  was  committed*; 
to  the  celebrated  Paulus  ^miliusj  who  soon 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  Of  the  succeeding 
military  transactions  an  account  has  been  given 
under  his  article.  (See  JEmiHusy  Paulus.)  Ft 
will  suffice  here  to  mention,  that  Perses,  having; 
retreated  to  Pydna,  was  induced  to  put  his  fate 
to  the  hazard  of  a  general  engagement,  in 
which  he  was  totally  defeated,  B.  C.  i<58.  It 
is  affirmed  by  Polybius  and  Livy,  that  during 
the  battle  Perses  was  employed  in  sacrificing  to 
Hercules  in  the  city  of  Pydna;  biit  one  Posi- 
donius>  a  Greek  writer,  who  says  he  was 
present,  affirms  that  Perses,  notwithstanding; 
he  had  been  disabled  the  day  before  by  a  kick> 
from  a  horse,  inisisted  upon  being  conveyed 
into  the  field,  where  he  encouraged  his  men 
during  the  combat,  till  a  wound  from  a  dart, 
compelled  hint  to  withdraw.  He  ffed,  slenderly 
accompanied,  to  Pella,  where,  being  remon- 
strated with  for  his  miscondtict  by  two  of  his 
charaberlainsy  he  stabbed  them  both  with  his 
own  hand.  Thence  he  retreated  to  Amphipolis, 
vdiere^  having  mounted  the  tribunal  to  address. 
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the  people,  his  tears  flowed  so  fast  as  to  prevent 
his  utterance.  Finding  the  Amphipolitans  beat 
upon  making  terms  with  the  conqueror,  he  em- 
barked with  his  treasures,  and  sailed  to  the  Isle 
of  Samothrace,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  was  regarded  as 
an  inviolable  sanctuary.  Doubting  his  safety 
there,  he  hired  a  mariner  of  Crete  to  carry 
him  with  his  family  and  treasures  to  that  island; 
but  the  man,  having  got  the  money  on  board, 
set  sail,  and  left  Perses,  after  wandering  all 
night,  to  regsun  the  temple.  In  fine,  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  Octavius  the  Roman  ad- 
miral, who  conveyed  him  to  the  camp  of 
iEmilius.  The  consul  reproached  him  severely 
for  his  errors  and  imprudences,  but  afterwards 
treated  him  with  much  kindness.  He  was, 
however,  reserved,  according  to  the  unfeeling 
Roman  custom,  to  decorate  the  triumph  of 
the  victor ;  and  being  brought  to  Rome  for 
that  purpose,  was  previously  confined  in  the 
common  prison.  When  he  understood  that  a 
triumph  had  been  decreed  to  iEiriilius,  he  sent 
to  him  to  implore  that  he  might  not  be  made 
a  public  spectacle ;  but  receivedf  no  other 
answer  than  that ''  it  was  in  his  own  power  to 
prevent  it;"  meaning,  by  a  voluntary  death. 
But  his  mind  was  not  of  so  high  a  tone  as  that 
of  Cleopatra  in  a  similar  situation  ;  and  he  en- 
dured to  walk  in  the  procession,  clad  in  deep 
mourning,  and  followed  by  his  two  sons,  his 
infant  daughter,  their  attendants,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Macedonian  nobles.  After  this  exhibition, 
he  was  inhumanly  again  shut  in  a  loathsome 
dungeon,  with  the  meanest  criminals,  and  re- 
duced to  such  wretchedness  as  to  be  obliged  to 
beg  a  share  of  their  pittance  from  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  In  their  compassion^  they  also  pro- 
cured him  a  sword  and  a  rope  that  he  might 
put  an  end  to  such  exquisite  misery,  but  he 
was  content  to  live  on.  At  length,  the  Roman 
senate  was  shamed  into  a  better  treatment  of 
their  captive,  and  he  was  sent  to  Alba  with  his 
son  Alexander,  the  other  son  being  d^ad. 
Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  termination 
of  his  life,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  cruelty 
of  his  keeper,  others  to  natural  disease.  He 
died  about  two  years  after  being  led  in  triumph^ 
and  in  him  ended  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
which  had  subsisted  upwards  of  600  years 
from  the  time  of  Caranus  the  first  King.  His 
son  Alexander  was  placed  with  a  mechanic^  a 
worker  in  wood,  became  ingenious  in  his  oc- 
cupation, and  was  finally  promoted  to  be  a 
clerk  to  the  Roman  senate.  Livy.  Diodorus 
Sicuius.     Univers.  Hist, — A. 

FSRSIUS.    AyjLUs  Persius  Flaccus,  a 
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Roman  poet,  is  said  to  have  beeh  bom  at  Vol^ 
terra,  in  Tuscany,  A.  D.  34.  Others  have  sup- 
posed Liguria  to  have  been  his  native  country, 
where  he  had  a  house  at  the  Portus  Lunse. 
His  family  was  of  equestrian  rank,  and  his 
education  was  that  of  a  person  of  birth  and 
fortune.  He  studied  at  Rome  under  the  gram- 
marian Palxmon,  the  rhetorician  Virginiui^ 
Flaccus,  and  the  stoic  philosopher  Cornutus. 
He  lived  in  intimacy  with  several  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  of  his  time,  and  was  generally 
beloved  for  the  modesty  of  his  disposition,  and 
the  suavity  of  his  manners.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  28»  and  bequeathed  to  his  pre- 
ceptor Cornutus  his  library  of  700  volumes, 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  but  the 
philosopher  accepted  only  the  books,  and  di« 
vided  the  money  among  Persius's  sisters. 
These  are  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  which  are  chiefly 
derived  from  a  brief  notice  of  him  ascribed  to 
Suetonius. 

As  a  poet,  Persius  is  only  known  by  his 
Satires,  six  in  number,  which  were  in  high 
reputation  among  his  countrymen;  for  both 
Martial  and  Quintilian  mention  the  applause 
he  acquired  by  his  single  book.  They  are  of 
the  grave  and  sententious  kind,  chiefly  turning 
upon  topics  of  general  morals.  The  philo- 
sophy of  his  excellent  preceptor  Cornutus,  to 
whom  one  of  them  is  dedicated,  has  given  them 
an  elevation  and  purity  of  sentiment,  which  in 
some  parts  places  them  in  the  first  rank  of 
moral  poetry ;  but  their  extreme  obscurity  al-« 
most  destroys  the  pleasure  of  a  perusal.  This 
may  undoubtedly  be  partly  ascribed  to  our  in- . 
capacity  of  entering  into  many  allusions  to  per- 
sons and  things  which  would  be  plain  enough 
to  his  cotemporaries,  but  it  is  also  to  be  im- 
puted to  his  harsh  and  abrupt  style,  and  ex- 
treme conciseness.  There  are  supposed  to  be 
several  strokes  against  Nero  in  his  Satires, 
and  four  bombast  lines  are  thought  by  critics 
to  be  transcribed  from  that  imperial  poetaster ; 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  not  very  pro- 
bable. Persius  is  generally  edited  with  Juvenal. 
Isaac  Casaubon  is  his  best  commentator :  his 
editions  are  Paris,  1605,  and  London,  1^47)  8vo. 
Brewster's  metrical  English  version  is  much  es-< 
teemed.     Vossius.    Bayle*     Crusius*  — ^  A. 

PERTINAX,  PuBLius  Helvius,  Roman 
Emperor,  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
A.D.  126,  near  Alba  Pompeia,  in  the  present 
duchy  of  Montferrat.  His  father  wasafreedman, 
by  occupation  a  maker  of  charcoal;  but  notwith- 
standing his  humble  condition,  he  took  care  to 
give  his  son  a  literary  education.    The  young 
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tnan  first  employed  himself  in  teaching  a  gram- 
mar-school, but  dissatisfied  with  a  sphere  that 
gave  no  hope  of  advancement,  he  entered  into 
the  army,  and  served  as  a  common  soldier  in 
Syria.  Thmugh  the  interest  of  LolUanus  Anitus, 
his  father's  patron,  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
•centurion ;  and  having  distinguished  himself  in 
that  post  in  the  ParSiian  war,  under  Lucius 
Verus,  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a 
cohort.  He  served  with  reputation  in  various 
countries,  gradually  rising  in  rank,  till  at  length 
he  was  appointed  superintendant  or  governor  of 
Dacia.  Some  suspicions  infused  into  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  caused  him  to 
be  deprived  of  that  office ;  his  innocence,  how- 
ever, afterwards  being  made  manifest,  that  ex- 
cellent prince  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  wronged  him,  and  by  way  of  re- 
paration gave  him  signal  marks  of  his  favour. 
Pertinax  was  made  a  senator,  with  pretorian 
rank,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  first  legion  in  the  German  war.  By  his 
military  talents  Rhoetia  and  Noricum  were  re- 
covered from  the  enemy  in  one  campaign;  and 
his  success  was  rewarded  with  the  consulate. 
On  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  in  Syria, 
Pertinax  was  sent  against  him :  and  after  the 
death  of  that  leader,  he  was  recalled  to  guard 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  command  the 
army  in  Dlyricum.  The  government  of  the- 
two  Moesias  was  then  committed  to  him,  and 
finally  that  of  Syria,  which  he  held  till  the  ac- 
cession of  Commodus  in  the  year  i8o.  Upon 
that  event  he  returned  to  Rome ;  but  becoming 
suspected  by  Perennis,  the  «ll-powerf ul  preto- 
rian prefect,  he  was  relegated  into  his  native  pro- 
vince of  Liguria,  where  he  passed  three  years 
of  that  dissolute  reign  in  retirement.  During 
this  period  he  embellished  his  native  place  with 
several  elegant  buildings;  but  he  permitted  his 
father's  poor  house  and  shop  in  the  midst  of 
them  to  remain  unaltered,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
humble  origin.  After  die  fall  of  Perennis, 
Pertinax  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  into  Britain, 
where  the  legions  were  in  a  state  of  great  dis- 
afiection  and  indiscipline.  The  soldiers  would 
willingly  have  transferred  their  alleeiance  to 
Pertinax,  but  he  preserved  his  fidelity  invio- 
late, and  incurred  much  personal  danger  in 
quelling  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  troops. 
At  length  he  requested  his  recal  from  this  tur- 
bulent province;  and  on  his  return  to  Italy  was 
appointed  to  the  important  trust  of  superin- 
tending the  supply  of  Rome  with  provi- 
sions. He  was  atterwards  made  proconsul 
of  Africa,  consul  a  second  time^  and  governor 
of  Rome. 
VOL*  mu 


Pertinax  was  in  possession  of-  this  last 
office,  when  the  monstrous  tyranny  and  extra- 
vagance of  Commodus  brought  his  detestable 
reign  to  an  end  on  the  last  night  of  192* 
Whether  he  were  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
against  Commodus,  as  some  assert,  or  unac- 
quainted with  it,  as  others  of  better  authority 
testify,  he  was  the  person  who  at  the  time 
stood  highest  in  the  public  opinion  for  the 
virtues  and  talents  fit  for  empire.  To  him, 
therefore,  the  vacant  throne  was  offered  by  the 
pretorian  prefect  Lxtus,  and  the  chamberlain 
Eclectus,  which,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
accepted.  He  was  taken  to  the  camp  of  the 
pretorian  guards,  where,  by  the  promise  o{ 
a  donative,  he  obtained  a  declaration  in  his 
favour,  though  something  that  he  said  in  his 
speech  to  them  concerning  reformation  of 
abuses  was  not  well  received ;  and  it  appeared 
from  the  first,  that  a  wise  and  vigorous  admi- 
nistration could  not  be  agreeable  to  troops 
accustomed  to  the  licence  and  debauchery  of  a 
dissolute  rule.  He  then  appeared  before  the 
assembled  senate,  where  he  seems  rather  to 
have  overacted  a  reluctance  to  assume  that 
imperial  dignity  which  was  unanimously  urged 
upon  him.     In  the  end  he  yielded  to  their  im- 

Eortunities,  and  was  invested  with  a]l  the 
onours  and  prerogatives  of  the  sovereignty  by 
an  apparently  free  election.  All  the  measures 
of  tlus  short  reign  were  laudable  and  salutary. 
Pertinax  found  the  treasury  nearly  empty,  and 
was  pressed  to  raise  the  sum  for  the  donative 
to  the  soldiery.  This  he  efiected  by  no  extor- 
tion on  individuals,  but  by  a  public  sale  of  all 
the  articles  of  prodigal  luxury  which  he  found 
in  the  palace.  He  himself  adopted  a  frugal 
and  simple  mode  of  living,  which  has,  indeed, 
been  represented  by  a  historian  unfavourable 
to  his  memory  as  mean  parsimony  ;  but  excess 
of  frugality  in  a  sovereign  is  scarcely  a  public 
fault.  He  was  enabled  by  it  to  abolish  many 
oppressive  taxes ;  and  he  showed  his  personal 
disregard  of  wealth  by  declaring  that  he  would 
accept  of  no  legacies  from  persons  who  left 
children  or  other  lawful  heirs.  He  discou- 
raged all  informations  for  treason,  and  admi- 
nistered justice  with  equal  mildness  and 
impartiality.  Such  an  emperor  was  too  good 
for  those  who  had  profited  from  the  vices  of  a 
Commodus;  and  plots  were  soon  formed  among 
the  pretorians  to  subvert  the  new  government* 
Whilst  Pertinax  was  absent  at  Ostia,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  raise  to  the  throne  the 
consul  Falco.  He  hastened  back  and  com^ 
plained  of  the  fact  before  the  senate;  but 
when  that  body  proposed  immediately  to  co«« 
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demn  Palco  as  a  traitor^  he  declared  that  no 
senator  should  suffer  death  in  his  reign^  atid 
dismissed  him  in  safety.  A  mutinous  spirit 
among  the  guards  was  still  fostered  by  the 
prefect  L^tus,  who  thought  that  his  services 
were  not  sufficiently  requited.  At  length  a 
body  of  300  of  them  had  the  audacity  to  leave 
the  camp,  and  proceed  through  the  streets  of 
Rome  with  drawn  swords  to  the  pala'cej  which 
they  entered  without  opposition,  all  the  Empe- 
ror's officers  making  their  escape  when*  they 
appeared.  Pertinax  rejected  the  counsel  of  his 
friends  to  conceal  himself,  as  unworthy  of  his 
station;  and  resolved  to  meet  them.  Unex- 
pectedly appearing  before  them  with  a  serene 
and  intrepid  air,  he  expostulated  with  them 
upon  their  conduct,  and  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  them,  that  they  began  to  sheath  their 
swords.  At  this  critical  moment,  a  ferocious 
Tungrian  soldier  threw  his  javelin  at  the 
Emperor's  breast,  crying,  *•  The  soldiers  send 
you  this  ;*'  and  the  emotion  of  respect  being 
thus  dissolved,  the  rest  rushed  in,  and  dis- 
patched him  with  many  wounds.  When  he 
saw  that  his  fate  was  inevitable,  he  wrapt  his 
head  in.  his  toga,  and  invoking  Jupiter  the 
Avenger,  fell  without  a  struggle.  This  event 
took  place  on  March  28,  1939  m  the  67th  year 
year  of  Pertlnax's  age,  after  he  had  reigned 
hot  three  months  complete.  His  character  is 
spoken  highly  of  by  cotemporary  historians ; 
but  Capitdinus  has  branded  him  with  the 
crime  of  rapacious  avarice,  of  which,  however, 
his  conduct  as  emperor  gives  no  token.  His 
death  was  severely  revenged  by  S^>timius 
Severus,  who  thought  he  could  not  better  in* 
gratiate  himself  widi  the  Roman  people  than 
by  assuming  his  name  »*—  a  proof  how  much  his 
memory  was  honoured.  Herodian*  Die.  Um- 
vers.  Hist.    Crwrr.— A. 

PERUGINO,  PiETRe,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  whose  family  name  was  Vannucciy  was 
born  at  Perugia,  in  1446.  His  father,  who 
was  in  low  circumstances,  placed  him  with  an 
ordinary  painter,  Under  whom  he  worked  with 
great  diligence,  labouring  to  perfect  himself  in 
his  art  in  the  midst  of  severe  hardships.  At 
length  he  became  a  disciple  of  Andrea  V  erochio 
at  Florence,  with  whom  he  soon  made  an  ex- 
traordinary proficiency.  The  first  piece  by 
which  he  acquired  tame,  was  a  St.  Jerom 
before  a  crucifix,  in  which  die  mortified  and 
emaciated  figure  of  the  saint  was  r^resented 
with  admirable  '  force  and  nature.  A  dead 
Christ,  with  a  number  of  surrounding  figures, 
painted  as  an  altar-^piece  for  a  monastery  at 
rlotence,  also  gained  him  grtat  appkmae.    He 
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went  to  Rome,  wher^  he  was  employed  by 
SixtusIV.  to  execute  several  pieces  in  his 
chapel.  Returning  to  Florence,  he  found 
Michael- A  ngelo  there  in  the  height  of  his 
celebrity.  His  quarrel  with  that  great  mau^ 
and  his  avaricious  character,  exposed  him  to  so 
much  satire  from  the  Florentine  poets,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  that  city,  and  retire  to 
Perugia.  His  hoardings  in  a  long  life  rendered' 
him  opulent ;  and  it  was  his  practice  when  he 
went  abroad  to  carry  with  him  a  casket  of  gold 
by  way  of  security.  Of  this  treasure  he  was 
once  robbed,  and  although  he  recovered  the 
greatest  part  of  it,  the  accident  was  thought  to 
be  the  cause  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1524,  at  the  age  of  78.  Perugino  had  ac- 
quired from  Verochio  a  giaceful  air  in  bis 
heads,  especially  of  his  female  figures.  He 
finished  his  pictures  with  great  care ;  but  his 
manner  was  stiff  and  dry,  and  his  oudines  were 
often  incorrect.  His  capital  work  in  oil  is  an 
altar-piece  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Perugia. 
The  greatest  honour  he  acquired  was,  however, 
that  of  having  been  the  master  of  Raphael, 
who  assisted  him  in  a  number  of  his  works* 
PUkhtgton*s  Dict.^^K. 

PERUSSEAU,  SiLTAV,  a  Frenoh  Jesuit  in 
the  18th  century,  who  is  spoken  of  as  an  orna* 
ment  to  the  society  by  his  virtues,  and  was 
greatly  admired  and  followed  as  a  preacher,  and 
director  of  consciences.  He  was  confessor,  at 
first  to  the  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  to  the 
King;  and  he  vetained  the  office  last  menticmed 
till  his  death  in  175I}  at  an  age  which  is  not 
specified.  He  published  only  ^  A  Fiuaerai 
Oration  for  the  Ddie  of  lonrain,"  and  «  A 
Panegyric  on  St.  Lewis ;"  but  after  bis  death, 
two  volumes  of  ^  Select  Sermons"  were  printed 
from  bis  manuscripts,  in  1758,  i2mo.  It  is 
acknowledged,  that  these  sermons  do  not  rival 
those  of  a  Bourdaloue,  for  powerful  and  for^ 
cible  reasoning,  nor  those  of  a  Massillon,  for 
striking  and  inimitably  pathetic  passages.  TJiey 
are  said,  however,  to  merit  distinction  from  thb 
ordinary  class  of  pulpit  omipositions,  andto^he 
recommended  by  importance  and  weight  of 
sentiment,  order  and  regularity  of  method, 
liveliness  of  imagination,  sensibility,  and  an 
easy,  noble,  and  varied  eloquence,  though  not 
always  sufficiently  chasrised.  Nouv*  Did, 
Hist.—M. 

PERXTZZI,  B  ALDASS  ARKE,  aneminent  painter 
and  architect,  was  bom  in  148 1,  at  Accajano, 
in  the  diocese  of  "Volterra.  His  father  was  a 
Florentine  emigrant  in  reduced  ciraumstanoes. 
After  learning  the  principles  of  design  at  Siena, 
he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  copying 
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(he  works  of  the  first  maetersi  m  ^l>ich  he 
was  singiilariy  successful.  He  then  weAt  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  employed  by  Pppe  J^lex- 
«nder  VI.  in  decorating  his  palace,  and  also  in 
tereral  chapels  and  convents,  which  he  painted 
in  fresco,  in  a  grand  style,  ajlproadhing  to 
that  of  Raphael.  His  ludgment  of  Paris  in  the 
castle  of  Belcaro,  and  his  Stbyl  at  Fonte  Giusta, 
in  Siena,  are  particularly  admitcd.  His  genius, 
however,  peculiarly  led  him  to  architecture, 
tind  to  painting  as  connected  with  it.  He  re- 
markably excelled  in  perspective  views  of 
streets,  palaces,  porticoes,  the  idsides  of  apart- 
ments, and  the  like,  ahd  was  the  first  modem 
artist  who  renewed  the  ancient  decorations 
for  theatres.  By  Leo  X.  hewds  employed  fo 
give  a  new  modd  of  St.  Petet's,  in  which  he 
improved  in  many  respects  upon  the  original 
design  of  Bramante.  This  was  riot  executed, 
but  it  is  preserved  in  an  engraving  in  Serlio's 
architecture,  and  merits  the  notice  of  artists. 
Peruzzi  was  at  Rome  at  its  sack  in  1527, 
where  he  ransomed  himself  by  a  portrait  of 
the  Constable  Bouibon,  made  after  he  was 
killed ;  but  in  returning  to  Siena  he  was  com- 
pletely stript  by  some  marauders.  He  again 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  much  em- 
ployed, but  miserably  remunerated  \  and  he 
died  in  poverty  in  15^6.     He   composed  ;a 


him  than  Spaii^  in  which  last  country  he  could 
neither  have  written  with  any  degree  of  freedom^ 
iior  have  got  bis  wocks  printed.  He  lifter* 
wards  refused  a  more  tempting  invitafeion  to 
Rome,  from  Urban  VIII.,  who  had  a  deaigtf  of 
raising  him  to  the  purple.  Devoting  lumaelf 
entirely  to  letters,  he  continued  tp  live  in  hit 
cell  in  th&  college  of  Clemumt,  where  he  died 
in  1652,  in  his  70th  year.  He  had  been  a 
great  sufferer  from  the  stone,  so  that  he  re- 
garded death  as  a  desirable  release*  When 
the  physician,  Guy  Padn,  infanned  him  that 
his  ^id  was  just  at  hand,  f  etau  ca^ified  a  copy 
c^  his  <<  Rationarium  Temporum''  to  be 
brought,  and  presented  it  to  lum  as  a.recoo- 
pence  for  his  good  news.  Although  of  a 
w^imi  temper,  andsidiject  to  occa^ionfd  sallies 
of  passion^  he  was  much  esteemed  in  tlie 
commerce  of  life,  both  as  a  man  and. an  eccle- 
siastic.  He  was  disputatious,  and  liable  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  his  lite- 
rary ^onttoverSies,  yet  he  retained  many 
friends  among  the  learned*  One  of  •these  w^ 
the  illustrious  Grotius,  iilu)ugh  0f  a  difierei;it 
communion:  on  the  other  l^d,.  one  of  his 
warmest  antagonists  was  Saumaise..  The 
writings  'Of  Fetau  are  numexous  and  various. 
He  appeared  as  a  translator  and  critical  editor 
in  .his  Latin  versions  and  editions  .of  several 


treatise  on  the   antiquities  of  Rome,  and  a  -pieces  of  St.  Epiphanius^  of  &yj3eaiy9f  The* 


commentary  on  Vitruvius^  but  did  not  live  to 
publish  them.     Tlraboschi.     PtJkMgt9n,'^A. 

FETAU,  Denis,  (Lat.  Petaviu^,)  a  very 
learned  Jestut,  was  bom  atOrieans^  in  i  J83. 
He  was  remarkable,  froili  childhood,  for  a 
singular  propensity  to  letters ;  and  is  said  to 
have  composed  verses  with  great  facility  at 
'the  commencement  of  his  loth  year.  As  he 
grew  up  he  would  pass  whole  ^days  hi  study, 
to  the  neglect  of  all  Ae  usual  amusenpients  of 
his  age.  He  entered  irito  the  society  of  Jesuits 
at  the  age  of  22,  and  taught  rhetoric  and  theo- 
logy at  their  college  in  Paris  with  extraor- 
dinary reputation.  He  was  perfectly  versed  In 
the  learned  languages^  and  was  well  acquainted 
WTth  the  sciences  s   but  his  particular  study 


mistius,  the  Empercnr  Julian,  and  the  Usto- 
rical  abridgment  of  the  Patriarch  Nioephorus. 
In  these  works  he  exhibits  himself  as  an 
elegant  and  successful  interpreter,  tbougbSpajt^- 
heim  finds  him  oocasionally  mistaking  ttiejBense 
of  his  author.  He  essercised  himself  in  poetry 
both  in  the  Greek  andiliatin  huogoagess  in  the 
former  of  which  he  gaiM  avemon  of  all  the 
P-salms  and  Canticles.  His  verses  are  as  good 
as  could  be  expected  from  vast  iiea4iiig  »nd.a 
prodigious  jnemory,.  without  a.poetical  genius. 
They  were  esteemed  in  their  day,  and  wcro 
several  times  printed.  His  more  important 
works  are  «  Oe  Doctrina  Teinporumi"  2  vols, 
fol.  i6a7)  ^  very 'learned  and  profound  system, 
of  chi^onology,  4if  great  use. to  writers  and 


was  chron<rfogy,  and  it  is  upoh  his  writings  -  students  of  history,    it  is  generally  ^ccom- 


on  that'  topic  that  his  literary  fame  is  chieiy 
funded.  After  he  had  made  himself  known 
by  several  learned  publications,  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  applied  to  the  general  of  lus  order  to 
send  him  to  occupy  a  professorship  in  the 
Imperial  college  of  Madrid*  Petau  remon* 
Btrated  that  his  state  of  health  would  not 
permit  him  to  travel,  nor  to  reside  in  so  hot 
a  climate  \  and  his  excuse  was  admitted.  In 
fs^ct)  ftance  was  a  much  fitter  re^dence  for 


panied'by  his  •<<  Uranologia,  in  quo  Grseci 
Attctores  vatii  deSphasraao  Si^deribus  c9mmen- 
tati  sunt,  &c./'  fol.  1630.  <<  Rationarium 
Temporiun^"  an  abridgment  of  his  Doctrina 
Temporum,  with  an  abstract,  of  gen^l  his- 
tory :  of  the  various  editions  of  this  useful 
wotk,  the  best  is  reckoned  that  of  J.  Conrad 
Run^us,  a  vols.  ^  Uvo,,  JLtyd^B,  1 7  lo*  >^  Dog- 
mata Theologica,?'  3  vols.*  fol,  i644--^i6|o: 
this  is  a  very. elaborate. system  of  dogmatwail' 
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theologyi  much  esteemed  by  Protestants  as 
well  as  Catholics.  The  fairness  of  its  state- 
mentSj'  indeed,  drew  much  censure  upon  the 
author,  as  being  too  fayourable  to  the  Arians 
in  Iiis  account  of  tlie  opinions  of  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  church.  The  Sorbonne 
obliged  him  to  counteract  this  effect  in  an 
orthodox  preface,  which,  however,  has  only 
made  him  appear  inconsistent  with  himself. 
In  like  manner  his  representation  of  the  opi- 
nions of  St.  Augustine  having  eiven  offence 
to  his  brethren  of  the  society,  he  was  forced 
to  retract,  and  adopt  the  Molinist  sense  of 
those  doctrines.  It  is  reported  that  he  said 
to  a  friend,  as  a  reason  for  this  alteration,  «  I 
am  too  old  to  change  my  lodgings,''  intimating 
that  he  must  otherwise  have  quitted  the  so- 
ciety: such  was  its  tmnny  in  matter  of 
opinion !  The  style  of  retau,  when  writing 
upon  these  abstruse  and  thorny  subjects,  is 
much  admired  for  its  purity  and  clearness. 
His  life  is  written  at  length  by  Father  Oudin, 
in  the  "  Memoires  du  Niceron."  Baillrt. 
Morert.     BayU.     Nouv»  Diet*  /fi//.—- A. 

PETER,  Saint,  and  an  eminent  apostle  of 
Christy  originally  known  by  the  name  of 
Simon,  was  a  native  of  Bethsaida,  a  town  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 
or  the  sea  of  Galilee.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  occupation  of  a  fisherman,  as  was  his  bro- 
ther Andrew,  another  apostle  of  Christ ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  their  father  Jonas,  or 
John,  was  of  the  same  calling.  Which  was 
the  elder  of  his  sons,  Andrew  or  Simon,  is  a 
point  which  antiquity  does  not  enable  us  to 
determine  with  any  certainty.  They  appear 
to  have  become  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  by  that  means  to  have  had  their  minds  in 
some  measure  prepared  for  the  reception  of  his 
doctrine,  of  whom  John  was  only  the  fore- 
runner. In  our  Life  of  Andrew,  we  have  seen, 
that  he  was  probably  the  first  disciple  of  Christ, 
in  whom  he  believed  as  the  expected  Messiah, 
upon  hearing  John's  allegorical  declaration  con- 
cerning him,  that  he  was  <<  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  This 
joyful  information  he  communicated  imme- 
diately to  his  brother,  and  introduced  him  to 
Jesus ;  who,  foreseeing  the  fortitude  which  he 
would  display  in  preaching  his  religion,  gave 
him  the  surname  of  Cephas,  or  Pettr,  signifying 
a  itone,  or  rock,  by  which  he  was  afterwards 
most  commonly  distinguished.  From  this  time, 
Andrew  and  Peter  frequently  attended  on 
Jesus,  and'  heard  his  discourses,  and  were 
witnesses  to  the  first  miracles  performed  by 
him)  which  confirmed  them  in  Uie  persuasion 


that  he  was  the  Messiah.    Yet  they  still  occa- 
sionally continued  their  occupation  of  fisher- 
men, till  he  called  them  to  a  more  stated  at- 
tendance; when  <<  they  left  their  nets,  and 
fqllowed  him,"  encouraged  by  his  magnificent 
promise,  that  he  would  mak^  them  <'  fishers 
of  men;"  or  qualify  them  to  recover  mankind 
from  ignorance  and  error,  folly  and  vice,  and 
to  form  them  to  just  sentiments  of  religion,, 
and  the  practice  oi  virtue.     Afterwards,  upon  « 
his  choosing  twelve  of  his  disciples  to  be  with, 
him  always,  and  to  sustain  the  character  of  his 
apostles,  the  two  brethren  were  selected  to  be 
of  that  number.     About  this  time  Peter,  who. 
was  a  married  man,  removed  from  Bethsaida 
to  Capernaum,  where  his  wife's  relations  seem 
to  have  lived,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
brotlier  Andrew,  who  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
same  house ;  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes 
called  in  the  Evangelical  History  Simon* i^  House, 
and  sometimes  the  House  of  Simon  and  Andrew^ 
With  them  also  Jesus  resided,  when  he  left 
Nazareth  and  came  to  Capernaum,  as  we  learn 
from  different  passages  in  the  Gospels ;  and  in 
this  house  the  tribute-money  for  the  use  of  the 
temple  was  levied  upon  him,  which  he  di- 
rected Peter  to  discharge,  after  furnishing  him 
with  the  means  by  an  exertion  of  his  miraculous 
power. 

Peter,  now  appointed  an  apostle,  shewed  on 
various  occasions  the  strongest  faith  in  Jesus  as' 
the  Messiah,  and  the  most  extraordinary  zeal 
in  his  service.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  Jesus  had  performed  the  miracle  of  the 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  he  directed  his  dis- 
ciples to  enter  a  vessel,  and  to  cross  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  sea,  while  he  dismissed 
the  multitudes  who  had  been  witnesses  of  that 
event.  As  they  were  on  their  passage,  struggling 
against  a  contrary  wind,  in  the  fourdi  watch  of 
the  night,  or  towards  morning,  Jesus  came  to- 
wards them,  walking  on  the  sea  as  on  dry  land. 
Alarmed  at  such  a  supernatural  appearance^ 
they  imagined  that  they  saw  a  spirit,  and  cried 
out  for  fear,  till  Jesus  quieted  their  apprehen- 
sions by  an  assurance  that  it  was  himself  who 
approached  them.  Upon  this,  Peter  took 
courage,  and  said,  ^<  Lord  if  it  be  thou,  bid 
me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water.  And  he 
said,,  come."  Presuming  upon  the  strength  of 
his  faith,  Peter  immediately  left  the  vessel,  and 
walked  on  the  sea  to  go  to  Jesus.  But  finding 
the  waves  becoming  boisterous,  his  courage 
failed,  and,  <<  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried, 
saying,  Lord,  save  me.  .  And  immediately 
Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  caught, 
him,"  and  mildly  reproved  him  for  doubtmg 
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of  hia  safety  while  acting  under  his  orders. 
The  circumstances  of  this  adventure)  at  the 
-same  time  that  they  must  have  operated  as  a 
salutary  check  on  Peter's  excessive  confidence, 
and  taught  him  the  necessity  of  being  upon  his 
guard  against  future  instances  of  weakness, 
could  not  but  serve  powerfully  to  confirm  his 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Of  this  he  gave 
proof  on  the  following  day,  when  many  who 
had  hitherto  followed  Jesus,  and  professed 
themselves  his  disciples,  under  the  expectation 
that  he  would  set  up  a  worldly  kingdom,  were 
offended  with  his  discourse  in  the  synagogue 
of  Capernaum,  in  which  he  spake  01  the  spi- 
ritual design  of  his  mission,  and  «  went  back, 
and  walked  no  more  with  him/'  After  no- 
ticing their  conduct,  which  shewed  them  to  he 
governed  by  secular  and  interested  views,  Jesus 
said  to  his  twelve  apostles,  <<  Will  ye  also  go 
away  ?"  Without  hesitation,  and  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  fervour,  Peter  immediately 
replied  in  all  their  names,  *<  Lord,  to  whom 
should  we  go  ?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  And  we  know,  and  are  sure,  that  thou 
art  t\ie  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God/' 
The.  same  answer  was  given  by  Peter  to  our 
Lord  sometime  afterwards,  when  he  enquired 
of  his  disciples  in  private  what  opinion  the 
people  entertained  of  him ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  whom  they  themselves  thought  him  to 
be  ?  When  to  the  latter  question  Peter  had 
replied  as  above,  Jesus  pronounced  him  blessed 
on  account  of  his  faith,  which  was  founded  on 
a  rational  persuasion,  produced  by  an  attention 
to  the  astonishing  works  which  he  wrought  to 
confirm  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  He  after- 
wards added,  in  allusion  to  the  meaning  of 
his  name,  that  upon  this  rock,  or  confession 
which  Peter  had  made,  hi$  church  should  be 
established,  and  prove  ultimately  triumphant 
over  all  opposition.  Our  Lord's  subsequent 
declarations  —  <<and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  what- 
soever thou  shalt  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven"-—  have  been 
diflferently  understood  by  different  interpreters.. 
The  former,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  ad- 
dressed by  our  Lord  particularly  to  Peter^  and 
contained  a  promise  that  he  should  have  the 
honour  of  beginning  to  preach  the  gospel,  after 
his  resurrection,  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  of 
receiving  them  into  the  church.  Others  suppose, 
that  as  Peter  made  his  confession  in  the  name 
of  all  the  apostles,  so  Christ's  declarations  were 
intended  for  them  all ;  and  that  the  honours 
and  powers  granted  to  Peter  by  name^  were 


conferred  on  them  all  equally.  It  is  at  least 
certain,  that  the  power  of  binding  and  loosingy 
or  of  pronouncing  what  things  were  forbidden 
or  allowed  to  Christ's  disciples,  was  not  con-^ 
ferred  exclusively  upon  Peter,  since  it  wa» 
afterwards  declared  by  our  Lord  to  be  a  privi- 
lege which  belonged  to  all  the  apostles. 

Peter,  however,  was  honoured  on  several 
occasions    with    distinguished    marks   of  his 
Master's  confidence  and  regard.     He  was  one 
of  the  three  disciples  whom  our  Lord  permitted 
to  be  present  at  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter^ 
and  before  whom  he  underwent  his  glorious 
transfiguration  on  the  mountain.     He  was  one 
of  the  iour  apostles  to  whom  our  Lord  addressed 
himself,  when  he  foretold  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  and  the  calamities  which  should  attend 
it..    He  was  one  of  the  three  whom  Jesus  took, 
with  him  apart  from  the  other  disciples,  when 
he  retired  to  pray  in  the  garden  on  the  night 
before  he  suffered.      After  -the  institution  of 
his  supper,  when  Christ  warned  Peter  of  hi* 
danger,  he  also  assured  him,,  that  he  had  prayed 
for  nim  that  his  faith  might  not  fail,  but  that, 
when  his  hour  of  trial  should  be  passed,  he 
might  recover  his  firmness  of  mind,  and  stea- 
dily persevere  in  avowing  and  defending  his 
cause,  notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and 
sufferings  which  he  should  endure.      When 
Peter  replied  that  such  was  his  resolution  at 
present,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  go  with  his 
Master  both  into  prison  and  to  death,  Jesus 
assured  him,  without  questioning  the  sincerity 
of  his  intention,  that  he  should  exhibit  such  a 
proof  of  human  weakness,  as,  00  that  very  day,, 
before  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  to  deny  three 
several  times  that  be  even  so  much  as  knew 
him.     Out  of  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  when 
the  Jewish  officers  were  about  to  apprehend 
his  Master,  **  Peter,  having  a  sword,  drew  it> 
and  smote  a  servant  of  the  high-priest,  and  cut 
off  his  right  ear  5"  but  Jesus  checked  his  ardour,^ 
ordering  him  to  sheath  his  sword,  since  he  was. 
determined  to  submit  to  his  •enemies  without 
resistance,  that  the  Scripture-prophecies  relat- 
ing to  him  might  be  fulfilled.     <<  Then  all  the 
disciples  forsook  him  and  fled,"  though  they  had 
only  a  few  hours  before  concurred  with  Peter 
in  declaring  their  determination  to  adhere  to 
him,  even  at  the  expence  of  their  lives.     Peter^ 
however,  and  John,  anxious  to  see  what  would 
become  of  Jesus,  followed  him  at  some  distance 
to  the  high-priest's  palace,    into  which  they 
gained  admittance.      Here  Peter,   hoping  to 
escape  undiscovered,  mixed  with  the  servants 
and  officers  who  were  assembled  round  a  fire 
in  the  hall }  but  be  was  soon  challenged  witk 
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being  one  of  the  foll6wers  of  Jesui,  when  h^ 
forgot  at  once  all  his  hte  professions,  and  Ae^ 
nied  that  he  ever  had  known  him.  Being 
charged  with  the  same  thing  ag^in.  he  a  second 
time  most  peremptbrily  disowned  his  Master. 
At  last>  the  charge  having  been  brought  against 
him  the  third  lime,  he  once  more  dented  its 
truth,  with  oaths  and  imprecations.  Imme- 
diately afterWatds  the  cock  crew,  and  Jesus 
directed  an  expressive  look  towards  I^eter, 
which  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and  excited  in 
him  the  moat  pungent  remorse  on  account  of 
his  weakness  and  defection.  Unable,  with 
these  feelings,  to  stand  any  longer  in  the  sight 
of  his  injured  Master,  he  "  went  out,  and  wept 
bitterly.**  By  a  repentance  as  sincere  and 
humble  as  his  crime  was  asgttivated,  he  ob- 
tained the  divine  pardon  or  his  oflence,  and 
ever  afterwards  shewed  the  greatest  zeal  and 
courage  in  his  Master's  cause. 

That  Peter's  repentance  was  genuine  and 
accepted,  may  be  concluded  from  the  distin- 
guished marks  of  favour  with  which  he  was 
soon  honoured  by  Jesus.    On  the  morning 
aft^    our  Lotd^s    resurrection,   when  Maty 
Magdalene   and   other  women  came  to  his 
sepulchre,  with  spices  which  they  had  pre- 
pared for  embalming  him,  they  saw  to  angel, 
who  informed  them  that  he  was  risen  from  die 
dead,  and  directed  them  to  carry  the  joyful 
tidings  to  the  Apostles,  and  to  Peter  in  par- 
ticular.   On  the  same  day,  Jesus  shewed  him- 
self to  tMs  Apostle,  before  any  of  his  brethren 
'were  honoured  with  the  sight  of  him»  though 
none  of  the  circumstances  of  this  appearance 
are  any  where  related.      At  another  appear- 
ance ot  Jesus  to  several  of  his  disciples,  whidi 
is  described  in  the  stist  chap,  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  an  interesting  scene  took  place,  in 
which  Peter  was  particularly  noticed.    There 
our  Lord  renewed  to  him  the  apostolical  com- 
mission, requiring  him,  as  the  best  testimony 
of  his  attachment  to  his  person  and  cause,  to 
feed  his   sheep  with  fidelity  and  tenderness. 
He  also  gave  Peter  reason  to  hope,  that  in  his 
future  conduct  he  would  prove  an  illustrious 
example  of  resolution  and  fortitude  under  the 
most  formidable  trials,  and  at  length  glorify 
God  by  his  death,  in  the  service  to  which  be  had 
been  appointed.  Afterwards  Jesus  met  Peter,  in 
company  with  the  other  Apostles,  several  times 
/    at  Jerusalem,  where  he  discoursed  with  them 
concerning  the  affairs  of  his   kingdom,   and 
command^  them  to  remain  till  they  had  re- 
ceived the  promised  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  that  communication  of  supernatural  powers, 
which  should  fully  qualify  them  to  be  his  wit- 


nesses, ^<  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  ludet, 
and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  ' 
of  the  earth."    Wc  now  proceed  to  notice  the 

grincipal  circumstances  in  the  history  of  St. 
eter  after  our  Lord's  ascension.    And  we  find 
that,  in  the  meerings  of  the  Apostles,  or  the 
aseiliblies  of  the  Apostles  and  brethren  in  ge- 
neral, he  filled  the  place  of  President.     Not 
that  by  holding  such  an  office  in  the  apostolical 
college  he  possessed  any  dignity  superior  to 
that  of  his  fellow-Apostles,  or  was  invested 
with  any  jurisdiction  over  them,  or  was  en- 
dowed with  any  power  or  privilege  not  .con- 
ferred upon  the  rest.    It  is  justly  observed  by 
Dr.  Macknight,  that  **  all  the  Apostles  were 
equUl  in  office  and  authority ;  as  is  plain  from 
our  Lord's  declaration :  we  is  your  Master^  rtv/i 
Christy  and  all  ye  are  brethren.    The  Only  dis- 
tinction among  the  Apostles  was  that  which 
arose  from  personal  talents  and  qualifications : 
a  distinction  which  never  fails  to  take  place 
in  every  society.     Because,  if  one  distinguishes 
himseli  by  his  superior  ability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affiurs,  he  will  be  respected  in  pro- 
portion to  the  idea  which  his  fellows  entertain 
of  him.    In  this  manner,  and  in  no  other, 
Peter,  whose  virtues  and  talents  were  singularly 
conspicuous,  acquired  a  pre-eminence  among 
the  Apostles :  but  it  was  only  of  the  sort 
founded  on  personal  esteem.     And,  therefore, 
in  their  meetings  to  deliberate  on  any  impor- 
tant affidr,  the  brethren  may  have  wished  to 
hear  him  sp^k  first ;   and  he  commonly  did 
so ;  but  that  was  all.    In  like  maimer,  in  their 
'  intercourses  with  their  adversaries,  Peter  often 
spake  in  the  name  of  such  of  the  Apostles  «nd 
brethren  as  were  present :  which  they  willingly 
allowed,  perhaps  desired,  as  thinking  him  best 
qualified  for  the  office.^ 

Not  many  days  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus, 
in  an  assembly  of  the  Apostles  and  other  be- 
lievers, Peter  proposed  that  In  the  room  of 
Judas  another  Aposde  should  be  chosen,  from 
among  those  persons  who  had  associated  with 
them  from  the  commencement  of  their  Master's 
ministry,  and  were  Mritnesses  of  what  he  said 
and  did.  To  this  proposal  they  all  assented, 
and  Matthias  was  accordingly  elected  by  lot, 
and  numbered  with  the  eleven  Apostles.  On 
the  day  of  Pentecost  following,  the  communis 
cation  of  miraculous  powers  which  had  be^ 
promised,  was  made  to  the  Apostles  and  their 
company,  atteiuied  with  extraordinary  circum* 
stances,  an  account  of  which  was  soon  spread 
abroad,  and  attracted  numerous  crowds  to  the 
place  where  they  were  assembled.  On  this 
occasion,  Peter  addressed  himself  to  the  multi* 
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tudfi   i^ndicttiog   the   mirs^ulottft  ^ects  of 
which  they  were  witnesae^  against  the  excepr 
tion^  of  apme  individuals}  and  he  then  tools: 
the  opportunity  of  preaching  tp  them  concernr 
log  the  resurrection  of  Jesust  and  his  plaim  to 
the  character  of  the  Messiah,  with  so  niucb 
force>  that  about  three  thousand  persons  wer^ 
converted  and  baptized  on  the  same  day^    Soon 
afterwar4s>  Pe^r  »id  John  miraculously  rer 
stored  to  the  use  of  his  limbs  a  poor  well 
known  beggar  at  the  gate  of  the  temple*  who 
had  been  iame  from  bis  birth,  apd  was  fprty 
years  of  age.    The  news  of  this  event  haying 
dieuwn  a  eiowd  ground  them,  Peter  deliv^re4 
lo  them  an  aiFectiqg  discourse  on  the  pret^r 
siooa  and  tr^atme^t  of  J^sus,  and  so  ppwerr 
fuUyvexhorted  them  to  repentance  an4  faiith  i^ 
him,  that  numbers  were  fiw^kened  and  iiOQ^ 
vinoedi     But  while  h?  and  his  fellow- Apostle 
weve  speaking  to  the  people,  the  Jewish  pf iests 
and  rulers  sent  officers,  who  topk  them  intp 
Cttstody,  wd  imprisoned  them  till  the  following 
fby.     On  the  aiorrpw*  be>ng  brought  before 
the  Sanhedrim#  and  q^stioQed  by  what  powe? 
or  in  whooe  name  they  had  cured  the  cripple, 
Peter  undauntedly  <deplared  that  the  ma^n  waf 
knled  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Na^^rethi 
whom  they  had   lately  aruciiied,  but  whom 
God  had  laised  fsom  the  4ead  ^  thereby  cpur 
fimittg  the  truth  ^  his  nuiss^oi),  ^nd  of  the 
joetmi^  prpmulgated  by  thein,  t^at  <^  thjsre  is 
none  other  name*  under  Heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved-"     Struck 
by  the  boldness  pf  the  Appatl«s>  thc^  members 
€»  l^e  counpil  deliberated  for  ^ome  time  it^ 
private  what  steps  tp  pursue;   but,   finding 
themselves  utterly  unable  tp  contest  the  ge-* 
nwneness  oi  a  miracle  which  was  so  notorious, 
they  contented  themselves  witb  laying  An  in-r 
junction  on  tlie  prisoners  to  te^ch  the  pepple 
no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus.    To  this  copa- 
mand  Peter  and  John  jrepUed,  with  a  freedom 
wiiioh    reflected    honour    on    their     c^use, 
^  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  ^ight  of  God, 
to  hearken  unto  you  mpre  than  unto  God, 
judge  ye :  for  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things 
^hich  we   :have    seen    and    heard*"     Upon 
this,  after  ibeing  repeatedly  thre^it^ped  with  the 
•everest  punishments  in  case  of  their  disobe- 
dimioe,  the  Apostles  w^re  dismissed.    Not-* 
withstanding  this  discouragement  of  the  San^ 
bedrim,  the  number  of  believers  increased  at 
Jerusalem,  and  soon  amounted  to  about  five 
thousand. 

As  many  of  the  eonvetts  to  Cbristiiuiity  were 
in  low  cirQumatanceSy  some  pf  iheir  wealthy 
bvethreOf  actuated  by  a  noble  spifitpf  gef^^iFpsityj 


j^old  tbeir  estates,  s^nd  delivered  the  money  which 
they  received  for  them,  to  the  Apostles,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  believers  in  common,  accord- 
ing to  their  necessities.  Their  conduct  suggested 
to  one  of  the  prpfessors  of  the  Gospel,  named 
Ananias,  ?ind  his  wife  Saphira,  a  scheme  for 
enjoying  the  reputation  arising  from  such  a 
benevolent  action,   and  for  gratifying,   at  th^ 
^me  time,   their  covetous  spirit.     With  thi^ 
view,  they  sold  a  possession,  and  after  keeping 
back  a  part  pf  the  price,  brought  the  rest  to 
tbe  Apostles,  declaring  it  to  be  the  whole  of 
what  the  sale  had  produced,  and  intimating, 
most  probably,  the  hope  that,  as  they  gave  up 
their  all,  they  should  for  the  future  be  taken 
(;are  of  among  the  rest  of  the  brethren.     Bu^ 
tbe  fraudulent  part  which  they  acted  was  di^ 
vinely  disclosed  to  Peter,  who  was  commissione4 
to  expose  the  enormity  of  their  crime  in  th^ 
severest  language,  and  afterwards  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  an  instantaneous  miraculous  death 
upon  ^ach  of  them.    These  ^wful  example? 
of  the  punishment  of  cpvetousness  an(l  hypor 
orisy  were  considered  by  many  as  unequivocal 
proofs  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  induce4 
them  to  beconie  converts  to  the  religion  which 
the  Apostles  preached.    Numerous  proselytes 
were  also  made  by  the  various  miracles  which 
Peter  and  Ids  fellow-labourers  performed,  par?* 
ticularly  in  the  cure  of  sick  and  insane  persons^ 
who  were  brought  to  them,   not  only  froni 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  but  out 
of  the  cities  and  countries  round  about.     lu 
the  Qxean  time,  the  high-priest  and  council,  eU'* 
raged  at  the  disregard  shewn  to  their  menaces, 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  Apostles  in  preachy 
ing  Christ,  caused  them  all  to  be  apprehended 
find  thrown  into  the  common  prison.     On  th^ 
following  day,  a  full  sanhedrim  having  beei^ 
convened,  oncers  were  sent  to  bring  the  pri- 
pollers  before  them ',  who  soon  returned  with 
the  intelligence  that  they  were  not  to  be  found, 
thoiigh  every  precaution  had  been   used  tp 
prevent  their  escape.    Their  deliverance  was 
effected  by  supematiural  agency,  an  angel  having 
during   the  nieht  opened   the  prison  doprs^ 
brought  them  forth,  ^d  directed  them  to  re» 
pair  in  the  morning  to  the  Temple,  and  per- 
severe in  delivering  their  important  commission 
^p  the  people.    While  the  members  of   the 
sanhedrim  were  pondering  upon  the  report  of 
their  officers,  word  was  brought  to  them  that 
the  Apostles  were  in  tlie  Temple,  teaching  the 
people.     They  therefore  ordered  the  omcers 
to  bring  them  into  court,  but  without  any 
violence,  lest  the  people,  who  were  persuaded 
that  their  cause  was  approved  of  by  Heaven, 
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should  rise  tumultuously  in  their  defence.  As 
6oon  as  they  made  their  appearance,  the  high- 
priest  demanded  how  they  dared  to  break  the 
order  which  had  been  so  recently  given,  that 
they  should  tench  no  longer  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  To  whom  Peter  replied,  in  the  name 
of  them  all,  «  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  men."  He  then  repeated  their  testimony 
to  the  resurrection  and  divine  commission  of 
Christ,  and  their  resolution  firmly  to  adhere  to 
it.  Enraged  at  their  courageous  oehaviour  and 
declaration,  some  of  the  council  consulted  how 
they  might  put  them  all  to  death,  upon  a 
charge  either  of  blasphemy  or  of  sedition. 
But  from  this  design  they  were  dissuaded  by 
Gamaliel,  a  learned  Pharisee,  of  high  reputa^ 
tion  for  wisdom  and  piety,  who,  after  com- 
manding that  the  Apostles  should  be  taken  out 
for  a  little  while,  argued  powerfully  against 
adopting  any  intemperate  resolutions  respecting 
them,  concluding  in  these  memorable  words  : 
<'  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone : 
for  if  this  counsel,  or  this  work,  be  of  men, 
it  will  come  to  nought :  but  if  it  be  of  God, 
ye  cannot  overthrow  it ;  lest  haplv  ye  be  found 
even  to  fight  against  God."  To  nis  advice  the 
assembly  yielded,  and,  after  ordering  the 
Apostles  to  be  scourged,  dismissed  them,  with 
threatenings  of  severe  punishment  if  they 
should  persist  in  propagating  their  notions 
concerning  Jesus. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  proto-martyr  Stephen, 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  was  cruelly  harassed 
by  persecution,  which  caused  the  believers,  in 
general,  excepting  the  Apostles,  to  be  dispersed 
throughout  the  countries  of  Judea  and  Samaria. 
Among  those  who  came,  to  the  last-mentioned 
place,  was  Philip  the  deacon,  who  preached 
Christ  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and 
gained  many  converts  to  his  religion.  No 
sooner  were  the  Apostles  informed  of  this 
«tate  of  things,  than  they  deputed  Peter  and 
John  to  go  to  Samaria,  that  they  might  con- 
firm the  new  believers  in  their  profession,  by 
communicating  to  them  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  spirit.  While  they  were  thus  engaged, 
Peter  severely  reproved  and  exposed  the  insin- 
cere profession  of  one  Simon,  commonly  called 
the  Magician,  who  had  formerly  gained  a  high 
reputation  by  practising  the  pretended  arts  of 
magic.  Afterwards,  having  executed  their  com- 
mission, the  two  Apostles  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
preaching  the  Gospel  by  the  way  in  many 
villages  of  the  Samaritans.  In  the  year  of 
Christ  40,  owing  to  some  circumstances  in  the 
civil  state  of  the  Jews^  the  church  began  to 
tnjoy  a  respite  from  persecution,  which,  pro- 
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bably  continued  twelve  months  or  more.  This 
peaceful  interval,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  was 
zealously  improved  by  all  the  Apostles  in 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Of 
Peter,  in  particular,  it  is  said,  that  he  passed 
through  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  visited 
the  Christian  converts  at  Lydda,  a  considerable 
town  not  far  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Here,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  he 
performed  a  wonderful  miraculous  cure  on  a 
person  called  JEneas,  who  had  been  confined 
to  his  bed  by  the  palsy  for  eight  years.  By 
this  miracle  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  and  the  adjoining  districts,  who 
personally  knew  the  subject  of  it,  or  had  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  unquestionable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  particulars  of  his  case, 
were  convinced  that  he  in  whose  name  the  cure 
was  performed  must  be  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  immediately  embraced  his  Gospel.  A  vast 
increase  in  the  number  of  believers  in  these 
parts  was  speedily  produced  by  another  and 
more  astonishing  event  which  took  place  about 
the  same  time.  At*Joppa,  a  sea-port  within  a 
£ew  miles  from  Lydda,  resided  a  female  dis- 
ciple called  Tabitha,  who  was  a  woman  of  an 
excellent  character,  and  distinguished  for  her 
deeds  of  beneficence  and  charity  to  the  poor. 
While  Peter  was  at  Lydda,  this  worthy  person 
fell  sick,  and  died;  upon  which  event  the 
Christians  in  that  town  sent  to  Peter,  requesting 
that  he  would  come  to  them  without  delay,  and 
impart  to  them  consolation  and  advice  in  their 
great  distress  for  the  loss  of  such  a  kind  and 
useful  friend.     With  this  request  Peter  com- 

Slied  ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Tabitha's  house, 
e  was  introduced  into  the  apartment  where 
she  was  laid  out,  in  which  were  many  widows 
lamenting  the  death  of  their  benefactress,  who 
shewed  mm  the  coats  and  garments  which  she 
had  made  to  distribute  among  the  necessitous. 
But  Peter,  sending  them  all  out  of  the  room, 
and  finding  himself  moved  by  a  supernatural 
impulse,  kneeled  down  and  prayed ;  and  then 
turning  towards  the  body,  said,  '^  Tabitha, 
arise.  And  she  opened  her  eyes :  and  when 
she  saw  Peter,  she  sat  up.''  He  then  took  her 
by  the  hand,  andv  presented  her  alive  to  her 
assembled  friends.  A  knowledge  of  this  wonder- 
ful fact  soon  spread  throueh  Joppa,  and  caused 
so  many  to  believe  in  Chnst  upon  the  credit  of 
such  a  signal  miracle,  that  Peter  spent  manv 
days  in  that  city,  confirming  thenv  in  the  faita 
which  they  had.  received. 

While  Peter  continued  at  Joppa,  Cornelius, 
a  centurion  of  the  Italian  cohort,  stationed  at 
Cassarea,  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  ^and 
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«  man  of .  distinguished  piety,  though  a  Gen-* 
tile>  being  directed  in  a  vision  to  send  for 
the  Apostle,  in  order  to  receive  from  him  im- 
portant instruction  in  matters  of  religion,  dis- 
patched two  of  his  servants  and  a  pious  soldier, 
to  request  that  Peter  would  accompany  them  to 
the  place  of  his  residence.  A  little  before 
their  arrival  at  Joppa,  the  Apostle  went  to  the 
top  of  the  house  to  pray,  about  the  time  of 
noon,  when  he  felt  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
and  his  dinner  was  preparing.  While  he  was 
engaged  *in  his  devotions,  he  fell  into  a  trance, 
or  extasy,  in.  which  an  instructive  vision  pre** 
sented  itself  to  him.  He  seemed  to  see  the 
Heavens  open,  and  something  resembling  in 
form  a  great  sheet  suspended  at  the  four  cor-^ 
ners  descend  to  the  earth,  in  which  were 
various  wild  and  tame  four-footed  beasts,  rep-* 
tiles,  and  fowls.  While  these  things  were 
before  him,  he  heard  a  voice  calling  upon  him 
to  kill  such  of  them  as  he  chose,  and  satisfy 
his  hunger*  As,  however,  he  saw  none  among 
them  but  such  as  were  forbidden  by  the  cere- 
monial law,  he  said,  <<  Not  so,  Lord ;  for  I 
have  never  eaten  any  thing  that  is  common  or 
unclean.  And  the  voice  spake  unto  him  again 
the  second  time,  what  God  hath  cleansed,  that 
call  not  thou  common."  To  make  the  stronger 
impression  upon  him,  the  vision  was  repre- 
sented three  times  successively.  Wlxiie  Peter 
was  pondering  concerning  wnat  it  might  be 
intended  to  point  out  to  hr-y},  he  was  informed, 
by  divine  suggestion,  that  the  messengers  from 
Caesarea  where  enquiring  for  him,  and  directed 
to  go  with  them  to  that,  city,  as  Cornelius's 
message  was  sent  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
command.  On  the  following  morning,  there-, 
fore,  he  set  out  with  them,  accompanied  by 
certain  believers  from  Joppa;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  house  of  Cornelius,  he  found  that 
the  centurion  had  convened  several  of  his  re- 
lations and  intimate  friends,  to  be  present  at 
their  interview.  After  premising,  that  it  had 
been  generally  considered  unlawful  by  the  Jews 
to  hold  intimate  intercourse  and  conversation 
with  Gentiles,  but  that  God  had  lately  shewn 
him  that  he  was  not  to  make  such  distinction^ 
or  to  call  <<any  man  common  or  unclean,". 
Peter  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  reason  why 
Cornelius  had  sent  for  him.  Upon  this  the 
centurion  mentioned  the  circumstances  of  his 
vision,  and  declared  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  assembled  with  a  serious  disposition  to 
listen  to  those  important  Hruths  which^  the 
Apostle  was  commissioned  to  unfold.  When 
Cornelius  had  |iven  this  answer,  Peteif  began. 
his  address  to  me  persons  present  with  a  frank 
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and  liberal  declaration,  which  wa$  expressive; 
of  no  little  triumph  over  his  prejudices  a8,a< 
Jew.  «  Of  a  truth  I  perceive,"  said  he,  **  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  :  but  in  every 
nation,  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righ- 
teousness, is  accepted  with  him."  He  then 
expatiated  on  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christy 
the  evidence  which  supported  its  truth,  and  the 
inestimable  offer  of  remission  of  sins  which  was 
made  in  his  name.  While  he  was  yet  speak- 
ing, similar  extraordinary  circumstances  with, 
those  which  attended  the  communication  of 
preternatural  powers  to  the  Apostles  and  Jewish 
believers  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at  Jerusalem, 
shewed  that  Cornelius  and  his  company  were  in- 
vested with  the  same  distinguished  privilegest 
and,  to  tlie  astonishment  of  the  disciples  who 
came  from  Joppa,  convinced  them  that  the  lin-. 
circumcised  Gentiles  were  to  be  partakers  in 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel*  Immediately  after 
this,  Cornelius  and  his  friends  were  baptized,, 
and  Peter,  at  their  entreaty,  remained  several 
days  with  them,,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
them  farther  in  the  faith  of  which  they  had 
made  profession.  This  memorable  event,  of 
opening  the  kingdpm  of  Heaven  to  the  Gentiles, 
or  of  receiving  them  into  the  Christian  church, 
the  honour  of  which  was  conferred  upon  Peter, 
took  place  most  probably  in  the  year  41. 

Upon  Peter's  return  to  Jerusalem,  .whither 
general  intelUgence  of  the  transactions  at 
Cassarea  had  preceded  him,  some  of  the  bre- 
thren warmly  expostulated  with  him,  for  hav- 
ing been  a  guest,  and  freely  joined  in  their 
meals,  with  men  vi'ho  were  uncircumcised ;  but 
after  he  had  given  them  an  account  of  the  vi- 
sions which  were  seen  by  himself  and  Corne- 
lius, and  of  the  extraordinary  occurrences  which 
took  place  while  he  was  preaching,  they  were 
satisfied  with  what  they  heard,  and  glorified 
God  for  extending  the  boundaries  of  his  king- 
dom, and  granting  <<  also  to  the  Gentiles  re- 
pentance unto  life."  From  this  time,  Peter  ap^ 
pears  to  have  continued  his  apostolic  labouss  in 
Judea  with  great  success,  till  the  persecution  of 
the  church  arose  tov^rds  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Herod  Agrippa.  By  that  Prince,  James  the 
brother  of  John,  who  with  him  and  Peter  bad. 
been  honoured  by  Jesus  with  his  peculiar  inti- 
macy, was  ordered  to  be  apprehended,  and  af-» 
terwards  to  be  beheaded ;  and  as  Herod  saw  that 
by  causii^  that-  Apostle  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
had  gratined  the  Jews,  whom  he  was  particu- 
larly desirous  of  obliging,  he  proceeded  to  seize 
Peter  also,  during  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  in- 
the  year  44.  Having  been  taken  into  custody, 
tlie  Apostle  was  committed  to  pri^oui  where. 
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fixteen  9ol<U4i9  wem  appoihtsd  to  be  eentineb 
•vffi  him,  fouf  of  whom  were  by  turns  to  watch 
hkn*  conelaotiy  by  day  aad  night,  till  the  fe»ti- 
idI- was  ended,  when  the  King  intended  that  ho 
should  be  publicly  executed,  as  his  Master  had 
been  before  him,  on  the  fivet  day:  of  unleavened 
bread,  bi  the  meati  time,  tlie  church  at  Jerui 
Salem*  engaged  in  earnest  and  continual  prayer 
tD>  €k>d,  that  he  would  spare  for  a  longer  period 
Bueh  a*  valuable  life ;  and  the  event  soon  shewed 
(hat  their  supplication  was  not  in  vain.  For 
during  the  night  pveceding  the  day  fixed  for  his 
execution,  while  Peter  was  calmly  sleeping  be« 
tween  two  soldiers,  to  each  of  whom  he  was 
fastened  by  a  chain,  an  angel  of  God  entered 
the  pvison,  whioh  was  filled  with  a  glorious 
Hght,  and  having  awakened  tlie  Apostle,  his 
chains  immediately  fell,  off  &om  his  hands, 
white  the  aohliers  were  miraculously  kept  in 
profound  sleep*  The  angel  then  directed 
Peter  to*  make  ready  and  follow  him,  and  bavins 
oonduGted  the  Apostle  undiscovered  through 
die  g4A0vds,  and  gates,  and  a  sti;eet  of  the  city, 
he  suddenly  departed  firom  him..  As  soon  as 
Ihrtev  had  satisfied  himself  that  what  had  past 
was  »  veal  and  not  visionary  scene,  he  repaired 
to- the  house  oi  Mary,  tbe  mother  of  Mark  the 
Svangelisli  where  many  Christians  were  assem- 
bled, spending  tiiie  night  in  prayer  for  his  deli^ 
vevances  and  after  informing  them  of  the 
-#ondtorful'  interposition  by  which  he  had  ob- 
tained his  liberty^  withdrew  to  some  place  of 
gveater  secrecy,  where  it  is  probable  that  he 
lived)  in  renrement  till  the  death  of  Herod, 
mpMch  happened  before  the  end  oi  the  year. 
Some  teamed  men- aire  of  opmxon,  tliat  he  now 
went  to  Antioch,  or  Rome ;  but  if  that  had 
been  the  case,  St.  Luke  would  probably  have 
made  some  mention  of  it. 

In  the  y«ar  49,  or  50,  when  the  council  as- 
sembled at  Jerusalem,  for  tbe  purpose  of  deter- 
mining on  the  question,  whether  it  was  neces-- 
sary  that  the  Christian  converts  from  among 
the  Gentiles  should  be  circumcised,  and  com- 
manded' to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  ?  Peter 
wae  present,  andxleclaredon  the  side  of  liberty, 
giving  it  asrhis  opinion,  that  the  yoke  of  the  law 
mould  notbeltid  upon  the  neck  of  Gentile  be- 
lievers ;  and  to  add  weight  to  wiiat  he  advanced 
on  the  subject,  he  reminded  the  assembly  that 
be  had  been  <bvinely  aqppointed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  t^  Gentiles  at  Csesarea,  and  that  God, 
tO'  viFhom  all  hearts  are  known>  had  declared 
bts- acceptance  of  diem^  by  communicating  to 
them  supernatural  gifts,  though  they  vi^ere  un<- 
oircumcised^  Whence  he  drew  toe  cenclu- 
sioB)  Aa*'  God  had  made  it  cleorlf  m  waif  est 


that  they  might  be  saved'  hj  B&Sk  In  Jesu# 
Christ,,  without-submitting  tn  the  rituals  of  the 
law.  In  diis  concfaision,  which  was-  afaiy  sup** 
ported  by  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  the 
council  acquiesced,  only  enjoining  some  easjr 
restrictions,  to  avoid  giving  unneqpssary  ofience 
to  their  circumcised  buethren.  While  Paul  was 
on  this  occasion  at  Jerusalem,  James,  Peter,  and 
John,  **  gave  to  Pauh  and  Barnabas  the  right 
hands  of  tellowship,"  that  they  might  proceed  ia 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles  ;  while  they,  and  the 
other  Apostles  continued  in  Judea,  to  preach 
to  those  of  the  circumcision.  Soon  after  the* 
meeting  of  this  council,  and  most  probably  in 
the  y^ar  50,  Peter  paid  a  short  visit  to  Antioch, 
being  desirous  of  witnessing  the  success  of  the 
Gospel,  by  means  of  the  apostolical  labours  o£ 
Paul  and  Barnabas  in  that  city.  This  appears 
to  have  been  his  first  excursi<»i  out  of  Judea. 
into  Gentile  countries.  Upon  his  first  coming: 
to  Antioch,  Peter  had  eaten  and  conversed 
freely  with  the  Gentile  converts  who  had  nor 
submitted  to  circumcision ;  but  on  the  arrival 
there  from  Judea  of  some  Jewish  believers,  whoi 
were  zealous  for  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  he  withdrew  from  that  freedom  of  con- 
vierse,  fearing  lest  his  perseverance  in  it  should 
give  displeasure  to  the  latter.  In  this  unworthy 
and  pusillanimous  proceeding,  he  acted  contrary 
to  his  own  judgment,  and  declared  opinion* 
Paul,  therefore,  with  a  noble  indignation,  and 
becoming  zeal  for  Christian  liberty,  *<  with* 
stood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be 
blamed ;"  and  so  powerfully  represented  hi» 
conduct  to  be  chargeable  with  dissimulation)  as* 
well  as  productive  of  the  most  injurious  conseh- 
quences,  that  Peter  acqiuesced  in  the  justice  of* 
his  reproof ',  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  thinks 
that  he  ever  afterwards  betrayed  any  want  of 
steadiness  and  consistency  in  his  Christian  pro-- 
fession. 

After  this  journey  to-  Antioch,  we  are  no- 
where famished  vrith  any  very  distinct  account 
of  Sti  Peter^s  travels.  Eosebius  informs  ns,  that 
Origen,  in  the  third  tome  of  his  Exposition  on- 
Genesis,' wrote  to  this,  purpose:  <' Peter  i» 
supposed  to  have  preached  to  the  Jews  of  the 
diversion  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  Cap* 
padoda^  and  Asia  j  who  at  length  coming  ta 
Rome,  was  crucified  with  his  head  downw^s^ 
himself  having  desired  it  might  be  in < that  man> 
ner«"  .  Some  learned  men  think,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  lifo  be  went  into  Chaldca,  and 
there  wrote  his  first  Epistle,  because  the  saluta«> 
don  of  the  church  zt  Babylon  is  sent  in  it ;  and 
their  opinion,,  though ;  not  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  andeajt  wrtten^  is-not  devoid  o£ 
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probability.     The  books  of  die  New  Teste- 
ment^  indeed^  afibrd  no  light  for  determtniag 
where  he  was  for  several  years  after  receiving 
the  reproof  of  St.  Paul  already  mentioned.  The 
karned,  therefore,  have  been  ob%ed  to  content 
themselves  with  conjectures  on  this  subject. 
Among  the  irvarious  hypotheses,  not  one  ap« 
pears  to  us  to  be  upon  the  whole  more  reason* 
able,  or  less  open  to  objections,  than  that  of  die 
able  and  dispassionate  Lardner.   ^<  It  appears  to 
me  not  unlikely,"  says  he,  ^  that  Peter  returned 
in  a  short  time  to  Judea.  from  Andoch ;  and 
that  he  staid  in  Judea  a  good  while  before  he 
went  thence  any  more.     And  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  he  left  Judea,  he  went  again  to 
Antioch  the  chief  city  in  Syria.     Thence  he 
might  go  into  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
particularly  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia,  which  axe  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  begiiming  of  his  first  Epistle.     In  those 
countries  he  might  stay  a  good  while.     It  is 
very  likely  that  he  did  so;  and  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  Christians  there,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  wrote  twoEpisdea.   When 
he  left  those  parts,  I  think  he  went  to  Rome : 
but  not  till  after  Paul  had  been  in  that  city, 
and  was  gone  from  it.     Several  of  St.  Paul's 
Episdes  furnish  out  a  cogent  argument  of 
Peter's  absence  from  Rome  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time.     St.  Paul,  in  the  last  chapter 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  written,  as  we 
suppose*   in   the  beginning  of  the  ye»r  5^, 
salutes  many  by  name  without  mentiomng 
Peter.     And  the  whole  tenor  of  die  Epistle 
makes  it  reasonable  to  think,  that  the  Chris- 
tians there  had  not  yet  had  the  benefit  of  that 
that    Apoade's    presence    and    instructions. 
During  his  two  year's  confinement  at  Rome, 
which  ended,  as  we  suppose,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  63,  St.  Paul  wrote  four  or  five  Epis- 
tles, those  to  the  Ephesians,  the  second  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  to  the  Philippians,  die  Colossians, 
and  Philemon :  in  none  of  which  is  any  men- 
tion of  Peter.      Nor  is  any   thing  said  or 
hinted  whence  it  czn  be  concluded  that  he 
had  ever  been  there.    I  think,  therefore^  that 
Peter  did  not  come  to  Rome  before  the  year 
^39  or,  perhaps,  64 1  and,  as  I  suppose,  he  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  die  year 
64  or  65.     Consequently  St.  Peter  could  not 
reside  very  long  at  Rome  before  his  death." 

Jerome,  in  his  book  **  De  Vir.  lUuat." 
cap.  1.,  says,  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome 
during  five-and*4wenty  years;  but  sudi  a 
Statement  is  totally  inreconcikable  with  the 
history  in  the  Acts  of  die  Appsdes.  On  the 
Other  hj^d^  several  learned  men,  particularly 
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r,  SadumsiuSi  Frederick  Spanbstini^  inA 
odiers,  have  desied  that  Pefer  ever  was  >ac 
Rome.  But  their  opinion  is  satisfacsoriiy  «p« 
posed  by  a  great  majority  of  critics,  Protest 
tants  as  well  as  Catholics.  In  Lardner,  as 
referred  to  below,  die  reader  may  meet  with 
a  concentrated  view  of  die  evidence  from 
antiquity,  <m  whidi  Pctter's  iataving  been  at 
Rome  rests,  which  is  thus  condnded  by  dnt 
writer :  *^  It  is  easy  to  obeerre,  that  st  is  the 
general,  uncontradicted,  disinterested  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers,  in  the  several  ^tta 
of  the  world,  Greeks,  Ladsra,  Syrians.  Aa 
our  Lord's  prediction  concembig  the  death  of 
Peter  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  four  Gospels, 
it  is  very  likely  that  Christians  W9uld  obscrre 
the  accomplishment  oi  it,  whidi  must  hawm 
been  in  some  place.  And  about  this  place  there 
is  no  difference  among  Oiristian  writers  of 
ancient  dmes.  Never  any  other  place  wiv 
named  beside  Rome.  Nor  did  any  odier  city 
ever  glory  in  die  martyrdom  of  Peter.  There 
VFcref  in  the  second  and  third  cencnries,  db^ 
putes  between  the  Bishop  of  Rome  snd  othct 
bishops  and  churches,  about  the  time  of  keep« 
big  Easter,  and  about  the  baptism  of  henetierr 
yet  none  denied  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  hove 
what  they  called  the  chair  of  Peter.  It  as  net 
for  our  honour,  nor  our  interest,  either  ait 
Chrtstiasis  or  Protestants,  to  deny  die  truth  of 
events,  ascertained  by  early  and  wdl-acteated 
tradition.  If  any  make  an  ill  uae  of  svch  facts, 
we  are  not  accountable  for  it.  We  are  not, 
from  a  dread  of  snch  abuses,  to  ovenhrow  the 
credit  of  all  history  j  the  coneequenoe  of 
which  would  be  fatal.  FaUes  and  fictiont 
have  been  mixed  with  the  accounts  of  Peier^ 
being  atRome;  butdieyarenotinthemosteaiiy 
writers:  they  have  been  added  since.  And 
it  is  well  known  that  fictions  have  been  Joined 
with  histories  of  the  most  certain  and  impor- 
tant facts."  In  our  Life  of  St.  Paul  we  have 
Already  shewn  it  to  be  meet  probable,  that  be 
and  St.  Peter  were  both  put  to  death  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  64  or  65.  With  respect  to  what 
is  said  in  the  passage  cited  from  Eusebtus, 
concerning  Peter's  desire  that  he  might  be 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  as  the 
drcomatance  is  not  noticed  by  some  ancient 
writers  who  speak  of  his  martyrdom,  its  accu- 
racy has  been  questioned*  There  vs  no  doubc 
but  that,  among  the  Romans,  some  were  so 
crucified,  to  add  to  their  pain  and  ignominy  4 
and  Lardner  adnvits  that  Peter  might  be  cru- 
dfied  in  that  manner,  and  that  it  might  be 
owing  to  the  spite  and  malice  of  those  who 
put  Um  to  death.    He  adds,  however,  <<  the 
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tfatying  that  it  was  at  bis  own  desire  may  have 
been  at  iintonYf  theoratorical  flightof  some  man 
of  Biore  wit  than  judgment,  cut  the  thought 
was  pleasing,  and  therefore  has  been  followed 
by  many." 

The  character  of  St.  Peter  may  be  sufBciently 
collected  from  the  preceding  narrative :  but  it 
would  be  injustice  to  his  memory  to  omit 
mentioning  one  circumstance  which  reflects  on 
htm  the  greatest  honour.  In  our  life  of 
St.  Mark,  after  mentioning  the  general  opinion 
of  the  ancients  that  his  Gospel  was  written 
under  the  direction  and  instructions  of  St.  Peter, 
and  recommended  by  him  to  the  churches, 
we  adverted  to  the  suppression  in  it  of  many 
particulars  v^ry  honourable  to  the  Apostle, 
which  his  modesty  and  humility  would  not 
permit  the  Evangelist  to  notice.  To  that  cir- 
cumstance we  now  add,  as  a  further  striking 
proof  of  his  possessing  those  excellent  qua- 
lities, that  Mark's  Gospel  furnishes  us  with 
fuller  particulars  than  those  of  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, concerning  Peter's  shameful  denial  of 
his  Master  in  the  high-priest's  palace,  and 
paints  his  perfidy  in  higher  colours  of  aegra- 
ration  and  enormity.  In  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  are  two  "  Epistles,"  bearing 
the  name  of  St.  Peter,  the  first  of  which  has 
been  universally  acknowledged  to  be  authentic 
and  genuine,  from  the  earliest  Christian  times, 
though  some  doubts  were  anciently  enter- 
tained concerning  the  second.  However,  both 
these  Epistles  were  generally  received  in  the 
fourth  and  following  centuries,  by  all  Chris- 
tians, excepting  the  Syrians.  And  if  we  con- 
sult the  Epistles  themselves,  and  endeavour 
to  fonn  our  judgment  by  internal  evidence, 
we  shall  find  strong  grounds  for  believing  that 
they  must  have  been  both  written  by  the  same 
author.  For  an  ample  discussion  of  this 
point,  we  refer  our  readers  to  what  is  said  on 
the  subject  by  Lardner  and  Michaelis.  These 
Epistles  are  addressed  <<  to  the  strahgers  scat- 
tered throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia }"  by  whom  some  under- 
stand the  Christian  converts  from  among  the 
Jews,  resident  in  those  countries ;  and  others, 
native  Gentiles,  who  were  proselytes  to  Ju- 
daism before  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
A  third  class  of  critics,  who  appear  to  us  to 
have  taken  the  most  tenable  ground,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Epistles  were  intended  for  all 
Christians  in  general  in  those  countries,  whe- 
ther of  Jewish  or  Gentile  extraction.  The 
first  Epistle,  as  appears  from  the  conclusion 
of  it,  was  written  at  Babylon;  the  meaning 
of  which  word  has  been  differently  understood 


by  commentators,  some  giving  it  a  figurative 
and  mystical  interpretation,  and  others  taking 
it  in  its  literal  and  proper  sense.  By  the  ma- 
jority of  learned  men,  both  among  the  an- 
cients and  moderns,  it  has  been  understood 
figuratively,  and  supposed  to  mean  Rome ; 
but  others  contend,  we  conceive  with  advan- 
tage over  their  opponents,  that  such  a  sense  is 
forced  and  unnatural,  and  that  the  word  should 
be  taken  literally,  as  intended  either  for  Ba- 
bylon on  the  Euphrates,  or  Seleucia  on  tha 
Tigris,  but  most  probably  for  the  former  city. 
The  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
may  be  seen  in  Lardner  and  Michaelis.  With 
respect  to  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  likewise, 
the  learned  widely  difier,  some  placing  it 
under  the  year  54,  others  about  60,  and  others 
between  63  and  6^*  The  second  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter  was  addressed  to  the  same  commu- 
nities with  the  first,  and  written  only  a  short 
time  before  his  death ;  but  whether  before  or 
after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  is  wholly  uncertain. 
The  design  of  these  Epistles  was  to  point  out 
to  the  Christian  converts  the  invaluable  advan- 
tages which  they  enjoyed  in  common  under 
the  Gospel-dispensation;  to  exhort  them  to 
patience  under  the  sufferings  which  they  en- 
dured from  their  persecutors,  to  avoid  what- 
ever might  give  offence  to  the  magistrates  or 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  to  cultivate  the  im- 
portant duties  of  civil  and  social  life,  particu- 
larly brotherly  love ;  and  also  to  combat  some 
false  opinions  which,  at  so  early  a  period,  had 
arisen  among  the  professors  of  Christianity, 
particularly  those  of  some  teachers  who  were 
advocates  for  a  loose  systems  of  morality,  and 
denied  the  doctrines  of  a  general  judgment  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  world.  Besides  these 
Epistles,  several  spurious  writings  were, cir- 
culated in  an  early  age  of  the  church,  *  under 
the  name  of  St.  Peter,  of  which  the  reader 
may  meet  with  an  account  either  in  Mill's 
Prolegomena^  or  in  Cave.  The  four  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostlesy  passim.  Epistle  to  the  Ga» 
latiansy  it,  1 1 .  £5*r.  Eusebii  Hist,  EccL  lib*  Hi* 
cap,  I.  Cavi*s  Hist,  Lit,  Vol,  L  sub  sac,  Apost, 
and  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  Lardner^  s  Suppl.  to  Cred» 
Vol,  HL  ch,  xviii,  Macknighfs  Pref,  to  his  TransL 
of  St.  Peter* s  Epist,  Michaelis^ s  Introd.  to  New 
Test,  in  Marsh's  Transl,  Vol.  VI,  ch,  xxvii, 
pcxviii,     Doddridge*s  Earn,  Exposit. — M. 

PETER,  a  Saint  in  the  Roman  Martyrology, 
and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  prelates  of  his 
time,  if  not  a  native  of  that  city,  was  educated 
at  Alexandria,  under  the  instructions  of  Theo- 
nas,  the  bishop  of  that  see,  and  acquired  a 
high  character  for  his  proficiency  in  sacred 
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Kterature}  his  exemplary  mannersi  and  distin-(  , 
guished  piety.     On  the  death  of  Theonas,  in 
%e   year'  300,  he  was  chosen  his  successor, 
and,   according  to  Eusebius,   ^  he  obtained 
great   honour   during  his  episcopate,    which 
lasted  twelve  years.     He  was  a  most  excellent 
teacher  of  the  Christian  doctrine— an  ornament 
to  the  episcopal  character,  both  for  the  holiness 
of  his  life,  and  his  laborious  application  in 
studying    and  explaining  the   sacred    Scrip-^ 
tnres.      He  governed  the  church  three  years 
before    the    persecution.      The   rest   of   his 
time  he  passed  in  a  more  strict  and  mortified 
course  of  life,  but  without  neglecting  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  churches.'*    By  a  comparison 
of  Eusebius's   language   in  the  last  sentence, 
with  Sozomen's   statement   that  he  fled>    or 
withdrew,  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  which 
commenced  under  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  it 
seems  probable  that  during  a  considerable  part 
of  that  distressing  period  he  resided  in  some 
private  place,  unknown  to  the  instruments  of 
the  persecution;  where,  however,  the  Chris- 
tians had  access  to  him,  and  received  his  ad- 
vices and  instructions.     Whether  he  was  at 
length  discovered  in  this  retreat,  or  was  induced 
to  quit  it,  when  the  times  were  becoming  more 
tolerant,  we  are  not  informed  \  but  Eusebius 
tells  us  that,  "  without  any  crime  of  any  kind 
laid  to  his  charge,  beyond  all  expectation,  on  a 
sudden,  for  no  other  reason  but  the  will  of 
Maximin,  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  be- 
headed.''    His  martyrdom  took  place  in  the 
year    311.      Of  his    quarrel   with   Meletius 
Bishop  of  Lycopolis,  which  produced  a  long 
schism  in  the  Egyptian  church,  we  have  given 
an  account  in  the  life  of  that  prelate.     He  is 
the  reputed  author  of  "  A  Book  on  Penance," 
thirteen  canons  of  which  are  inserted  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  the  first  voj.  of  the  «  Collect* 
Concil."      Some  fragments  also   of    another 
treatise  attributed  to  him    •*  Concerning  the 
Divinity,"    may  be   met   with   in   third   and 
fourth  vols,  of  the  same  collection.  In  Cave  the 
reader  will  find  farther  particulars  concerning 
his  supposed  productions.     As  to  the  <<  Acts 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  Peter,"  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Surius,  and  afterwards  iii  Greek  by 
Father  Combefis,  Dupin  pronounces  them  un- 
worthy of  much  credit,  since  they  correspond 
neither  with  the  histo^  of  the  times,  nor  that 
of  Peter.     Eusehii  Hist,  EccL  lib.  vii.  cap,  32. 
lib.  viiim  cap.  13.     Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i. 
cap.  24.    Cavis  Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  L  sub  sac.  jirian. 
Dupin.  Moreri.  Lardnet^s  Cred.  VoU  V.  part.  it. 
ch.  Ixi. — M. 

P£T£R>  sumamed  Cueysologusj  a  Saint 


in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  a  celebrated 
lulian  {Nrelate  in  the  fifth  century,  was  of 
noble  extraction,  and  born  at  Imola,  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  Forum  Comelii.  He 
was  educated  by  Cornelius,  bishop  of  his 
native  city,  who  admitted  him  into  holy  orders^ 
and  appointed  him  to  the  ofiice  of  his  deacon^ 
which  he  retained  for  many  years.  Without 
noticing  the  legendary  tales  which  are  related 
concerning  him,  we  have  only,  to  state,  that  be 
was  elected  bishop  of  Ravenna  in  the  year 
433,  and  died  before  451.  His  eloquence  was 
greatly  admired  ;  whence  he  had  the  surname 
of  Chrysologusy  meaning  golden  speaker.  What 
remain  of  his  productions  consist  chiefly  of 
*«  Sermons,"  or  «<  Homilies,"  containing  Miort 
explanations  of  portionsof  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
accompanied  with  moral  reflections.  They  are 
drawn  up  in  a  perspicuous  and  pleasing  style ; 
and  are  distinguished  by  a  happy  union  of 
conciseness  ahd  elegance.  They  were  col- 
lected together  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  his  death,  by  Folix,  one  of  his  successors 
in  the  see  of  Ravenna,  and  ^ere  first  printed, 
to  the  number  of  176,  at  Cologn,  in  the  year 
1 54 1.  Afterwards  they  underwent  repeated 
impressions  at  the  same  place,  Antwerp,  Paris» 
Lyons,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  and  were  inserted 
in  the  seventh  vol.  of  the  <<  Bibl.  Patr."  Six 
others,  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  are  given  b^ 
Father  D'  Achery  in  his  **  Spiciiegium."  There 
is  also  still  extant  <<  A  Letter  to  Eutyches  the. 
Archimandrite,"  from  our  prelate,  in  which  he 
ileclares  against  the  sentiments  of  that  monk, 
and  expresses  his  approbation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  patriarch  Flavianus.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Gerard  Vossius^ 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  <<  The  Works  of 
St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,"  printed  at  Mentr 
in  1603  ;  and  it  may  also  be  seen  in  the  fourth 
vol.  of  the  «  Collect.  Concil."  Cave's  Hist. 
Lit.  Vol.L  sub  sac.  Nest*  Dupin.  Moreri.  Nouv* 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 

PETER  of  Sicily,  so  called  from  the  island 
which  gave  him  birth,  was  a  man  of  noble 
descent,  and  of  some  learning,  who  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century.  He 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Emper(^ 
Basil,  who,  in  the  year  870,  sent  him  into 
Armenia  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  This  business,  which 
he  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Emperor, 
having  occasioned  him  to  spend  nearly  nio^ 
months  at  Tibrica,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  he 
embraced  several  opportunities  of  holding  con;- 
ferences  with  the  Paulicians,  a  branch  of  the 
Manichseansy   who  were    numerous  in  that 
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iouiitrf ,  and  undertook  die^tisk  ^f  ilraiwiag  up* 
m  Grsek,  ^  A  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress, 
iMsd  fiedine"  of  that  sect.  Thewook  to  which 
he^avethis  title  was  dedkatad  fay  him  te  an 
archbishop  jof  Bulgaria.  Part  of  it  was 
tr^Bgiatad  into  Latin  by  Father. Stroiond,  and 
iiMcrted  by  Carding  Banooiufi  in  his  ^  Annals/' 
Afterwards  the  s»aie  Father  transmitted  to 
Ingoldstadt  a  copy  taken  by  himself  from  a 
manuscript  jof  die  original  in  the  library  at  the 
Va^can,  where  a  Latin  version  of  the  whole 
was  completed  by  Matthew  Rader,  a  Jesuit^ 
who  published  it,  together  with  the  original^  in 
ii5o4>  in  4to.,  under  the  title  of  ^  Historia  de 
varifi  «t  Stolida  Manichseorum  Hevesi,"  &c. 
The  work  is  certainly  so  far  an  object  of  cu* 
fiosity,  as  it  .presects  iis  with  a  view  of  the 
•entiments  4>f  the  Paulicians,  at  the  time  when 
|he  author  iived ;  but  when  h  is  appealed  to, 
as  an  authority  for  asoertaining  what  were  the 
precise  opinions  of  the  ancient  Manichseans, 
the  Hteness  of  its  date  may  justly  be  excepted 
against,  and  its  testimony  refused  as  of  no 
9veight|  wiien  eontrad^cied  by  much  older 
evidence.  It  is  remarkable  that  Photius  and 
Peler,  who  were  both  writers  in  the  ninth  cen* 
^ury,  bgTe  agreed  so  exactly  in  what  they  have 
aa&d  concerning  tb*  Manichseans,  that  one  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  copyist  of  tike  other} 
^Mit  >whi(;h  of  them  was  the  original  writer 
•n  this  subjeot,  cannot,  perhaps,  now  be  deter^ 
snined.  Cav?s  Hiit,  Lit,  Vol.  IL  sub  x«r. 
Jlte.  Dufin.  Mmri.  Lardan^s  Cred.  F$L  VL 
fart  iu    ^b.  /wcm.    uminr   the   mrticle  Hurax. 

PETER  4d  Blois,  a  leamed  Fcsench  eocle.- 
gnostic,  and  writer  of  some  note  in  the  nik 
isentiivy,  was  a  native  of  the  city  on  the  Loire 
whence  he  derived  his  surname.  Having  been 
instructed  in  the  classics  and  polite  learning  at 
Paris,  he  went  to  the  Uaiver&ity  of  Bologna, 
wheise  he  acc^ired  great  reputation  by  the  pra- 
ficiency  which  he  made  in  the  etudy  of  civil 
and  canon  iaw,  and  the  various  branches  of 
pBo£aineliteratuce.  He  then  returned  tp  France, 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of 
divinity;,  under  the  instrnction/s  of  the  cele- 
brated John  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  of  Chartres, 
of  whose  church  it  seems  probable  that  he  was 
made  a  canon.  In  the  year  z  1^7,  he  travelled 
into  Sicily  wid»  Stephen,  son  of  the  Count  of 
Perche,  and  cousin  to  the  Queen  of  that  island, 
where  he  was  appointed  tutor,  and  afterwards 
secretary  to  William  IL  King  cMf  Sicily.  When, 
howev^,  Stephen,  who  had  been  made  Chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom,  and  Archbishop  of 
Palermo,   was  sent  into  banishmenty   Beter 
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W9S  involved  m  bis  fortune,  and  found  it  ae^ 
cessary  to  take  refuge  in  his  native  country« 
Hence  be  was  invited  into  England,  by  King 
Henry  IL,  at  whose  court  he  continued  socae 
time,  and  was  nominated  Archdeacon  of  Bath. 
He  next  entered  into  the  service  ef  Ridbasd> 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  appointed 
him  his  chancellor,  and  deputed  him  to 
negotiate  busbess  of  importance  relating  to 
his  metropolitan  see,  with  King  Henry  IL 
aad  Popes  Alexander  III.  and  Urban  UL 
After  the  death  of  King  Henry,  he  resided 
for  a  time  at  the  court  of  Queen  Eleanor* 
Late  in  life  he  was  deprived  of  his  arch* 
deaconsy  of  Batfi }  though  he  was  afterwards 
in  some  degree  compensated  for  his  iom, 
by  obtaining  that  of  London,  the  duties  of 
which  he  discharged  with  the  utmost  fidelity^ 
and  no  little  laoour,  for  a  very  inadequate 
revenue.  He  died  in  England  in  the  year  i  aoo. 
The  word  Transubstantiation  is  said  to  have 
been  first  of  aU  made  use  of  by  him,  to  ex- 
pvess  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church  on 
the  subject  of  the  eucharist.  The  most  con<v 
siderable  of  his  remains  consist  of  <<  Letters,^' 
one  hundred  and  eighty-diree  in  number, 
which  he  formed  into  a  collection  by  order  of 
King  Henry  IL,  and  which  will  be  found  useful 
in  illustrating  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history^ 
but  more  particularly  l^e  state  of  manners  tod 
church-disci^Uae  at  the  period  when  he  wrote* 
In  some  of  them,  the  vices  of  the  princes  and 
nobles,  andconruptiansof  the  clergy,  are  exposed 
with  a  degree  of  freedom  and  severity  which 
would  not  have  been  endured  in  later  timet* 
They  abound  in  quotations  from  the  Scriptures^ 
as  well  as  ecclefiastical  and  profane  writers  % 
and  thatf  which  is  properly  the  author's  own 
matter  is  written  in  a  short  and  sententioua 
jstyk,  profusely  tyasprinkJed  with  antithesee 
and  puns.  There  sre  also  stiU  extant  sevetal 
sermons  of  this  author,  and  various  treatises 
which  he  wrote  on  doctrinal  and  moral  topics* 
In  the  earliest  editions  of  the  works  attributed 
to  him,  publiabed  at  Mentx  and  at  Paris  in  the 
1 6th  century,  sermons  by  the  subject  of  our 
aext  article  were  inserted,  instead  of  the 
author's  own*  This  error  was  corrected  by 
Peter  de  Cousaainville,  whp  in  1667  published 
a  new  edition  of  all  Peter  of  Blois's  woiks,  in 
folio,  with  notes  and  various  readings ;  which 
is  inserted  in  the  34tb  vol.  of  the  ^  BiU*  Pstr-'* 
Cav^sI&t.jLit.F9l.Jlijaw.  WM.  Dnpin. 
Ofirfiri. — M* 

PETERt  eufnamed  CoMEsron,  or  thjs 
Eater,  another  eminent  French  ecclesiastic 
in  the  J2th  cenlury,  was  a  vnAn  of  Troyes  in 
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C&aiapagne^  Having  embraeed  thcf  clerical 
profefsaioiH  he!  became  canon^  and  afterwards 
dean,  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city.  In  this 
aituatipn  he  aequired  such  celebrity,  that  he 
was  invited  to  Paris,,  where  he  wae  appointed 
dean  of  the  metropolitan  church.  Some  time 
after  this  he  resigned  his  benefices^  renounced 
the  world,  and  entered  among  the  canons- 
regular  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  where  he  gave 
himself  up  wholly  to  study  and  exercises  of 
devotion.  He  died  in  the  yeair  i  198.  He  was 
a  man  of  learning  fbr  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and,  what  reflects  credit  on  his  memory,  had 
the  hardihood  publicly  to  condemn  some  of  the 
abuser  and  corruptions-  of  the  Romish  church. 
This  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Girald 
Barry,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,.  who  was  his  disciple, 
and  most  probably  imbibed  from  him*  the 
emnity  which  on  all  occasions  he  discovered 
against  the  monks.  In  a  manuscript  of  that 
author  preserved  in  the  archiepiscopal  library 
at  Lambeth,  he  tells  us  that  he  heard  Peter 
declaro  before  his  whole  school,  in  which  many 
persons  of  distinguished  literature  were  present, 
that  the  old'  enemy,  meaning  the  devil,  never 
insidiously  devised  a  more  injurioi^  measure 
against  the  church  of  God,  than  the  law 
which  enjoined  a  vow  of  celibacy  on  die 
clergy.  The  following  epitaph  upon  his 
tomb  has  been  thought  not  unworthy  of  pre^ 
servation,  by  different  authors  who  have  com* 
municated  notices  of  him  to  the  public : 
Petrtu  eram,   quern  Petra  tegit,  dictusque 

Nunc  comedor.     Vivus  docui^  nee   ceseo 
docere 

Mbrtutts  ;    nt  dicant,    qui  me  vident  in* 
cineratum, 

<<  Quod  sumus^  iste  fuit,  erimus  quan- 
doque  quod  hie  est." 
He  was  the  author  of  <<  Historix  Ecdesiaslicse, 
Lib.  xvi.,"  containing  a  summary  of  saored 
historyi  from  the  begumisg  of  Genesis  to  the 
end  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  intermixed 
with  numerous  passages  from  profane  history,, 
and  some  fabulous  narrations.  It  wasi  firstf 
publifthed  at  R:eutlingen»  in  I473»  ^^  afberw 
wards  underwent  repeated  impressiona  at. 
Strasburg,  Basil,  Lyons,  and  other  placet*. 
Our  author  also  wrote  the  '^Seimons''  which,. 
as  we  have  already  seen>  made  their  first  public 
appearance  among  the  works  of  Petor  of  Blois  ;, 
and  manuscripts  of  several  others  sftill  remain' 
in  the  libraries  at  Lambeth,  and  Pembroke - 
Hall,  Cambridge.  To  his  pen,  likewise  has^ 
been  attributed*  a  work»  entidedi  <^  Gateaa; 


Temporum,"  &c.  consisdng  of  an  indigesteA 
compilation  of  universal  history,,  published  at 
Lubeck  in  1475^  in  2  vols«  folio;  of  which 
a  French  translation  was  printed  at  Paris,  ill 
14S8,  in  2' vols,  folio,  under  the  title  of,.<<  Mer 
des  Histoires/'  &c.  Cave*s  Hist.  LiU  VoL  IL 
sub  sac.  Wald*  Dupift.  Moreru  Ncuv,  Did* 
Hist.  — M. 

PETER-MAUBICE,  surnamed  the  Vfi« 
NBB AJJLB,  an  eminent  and  vmrthy  French  abbot 
in  the  12th  century,  w%isr  descended  from  the 
Counts  de  Monboissier,  a  noble  family  of  the 
province  of  Auvergne,  and  bom*  in  the  yeat 
i'093«  When  very  young  he  was*  dedicated 
by  his  parents  to  the  religious  life  in  the  ma*^ 
nastery  of  Giuni,  or  Clugny,  the  principal 
house  of  a  reformed  branch  of  tlie  Benedlctino 
order.  Here  he  acquired  so  high  a  character 
for  talents  and  virtues,  that  in  1 1 2i,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  vras 
made  prior  of  Vezelay,  and  soon  afterwards 
prior  of  Donmus.  From  this  situation  he 
speedily  removed  to  a  higher  dignity,  betn]^ 
elec(3ed  to  fill  the  vacant  place  of  abbot  m 
Cluni  in  the  year  1 123,  and  at  the  same  dmtf 
chosen  general  of  his  order.. ,  Immediatelf 
upon  these  promotions  he  applied  with  diligence 
to  restore  the  state  of  discipline  in.  the  coniK 
munity  at  Gluni,  and  throughout  the  congiP^ 
gation  in  general,  which  under  Pontius^  oneof 
bis  predecessors,  had  been  suffered  to  become 
eiceedingly  relaxed  ;.  and  though  he  had  manf 
difficulties  to  encounter,  he  succeeded  in  his 
object  without  having  recourse  to  excessive  se« 
verity.  Afterwards  he  met  with  ranch  trouUn 
from  the  above-mentioned  Pontttis,  who-  had 
resigned  the  abbacy  upon  his  undertaloing  a 
vbit  to  the  Holy  Lanid  ^  but,,  on  his  return 
from  that  expedition,  and  during  the  absence 
of  Peter,  endeavoured  to  qbtain  repossession 
of  the  dignity  which  he  had  abdicatied.  Find* 
ing^  however,  that  the  monks  opposed  his  de** 
sign>  with  a  band  of  scddieis  he  forcibly  en«* 
tered  the  monastery,  suffered  it  to  be  pillaged^ 
and  dispersed  the  society^  For  this  violene 
proceedings  he  wae  excommunicated  by  the  lc«» 
gate  of  Pope  Honoriut  II.,  who  confirmed  the: 
sentence,  and  cited' Pontius  before  his  tribunalr 
at  Rome,  wheve  he  died  in  the  year  1126^ 
Having  been  retnstatecl  in  his  abbacy,  and 
restored  matters  once  more  to  orders  Peter- 
employed^  himself,  in  writiug^  against  Peter  de* 
Bruys,  a  zealous  reformer,  whe  had  courage* 
to  make  the  most  laudable  attempts  to  correctr. 
the  abuses,  aaid-  to  removie  the  superstitions^ 
which  disfignnsd  the  ^  fasautiful  simplicity  o£: 
the  Gospel^  a^d  had.  many  folio wesS'  in  J^n^ 
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giiedoc,  Provence,  and  Gascony,  It  were  to 
be  wished,  considering  the  general  excellence 
of  our  abbot's  character,  that  he  had  confined 
his  Efforts  to  argument  and  persuasion,  and 
could  be  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  having 
joined  his  clerical  brethren  in  their  rigorous 
persecution  of  that  unhappy  martyr.  In  the 
year  1 1 30,  Pope  Innocent  II.  paid  a  visit  to 
Cluni,  where  he  was  entertained  by  Peter  with 
great  magnificence.  An  intimate  friendship 
subsisted  between  him  and  St.  Bernard,  abbot 
of  Qairvaux,  notwithstanding  that  Peter  was 
involved  in  some  controversies  with  the  latter, 
particularly  concerning  the  observance  of  St. 
Benedict's  rules  relatmg  to  dress  and  food, 
which,  he  maintained,  were  violated  in  the  in- 
stitution at  Cluni.  In  the  year  1140,  he 
afforded  a  hospitable  asylum  to  the  famous 
Peter  Abelard,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  life,  and 
supported  him  by  the  consolations  of  friendship 
under  tlie  persecutions  with  which  he  was 
harassed  :  he  also,  by  his  interposition  at 
Rome,  prevented  the  unjust  sentence  which 
had  been  pronounced  against  his  guest  from 
being  carried  into  execution.  So  high  was  his 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  prudence,  that,  in 
the  year  X145,  ^^P^  Eugenius  sent  for  him 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  endeavour,  by  his  ad- 
monitions and  counsels,  to  reconcile  the  hostile 
factions  which  had  involved  the  Tuscan  terri- 
tories in  civil  war ;  but  their  obstinacy  and  in- 
veterate enmity  rendered  all  his  efforts  for  that 
purpose  ineffectual.  In  the  year  1150,  having 
occasion  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  on  busi- 
ness relating  to  his  monastery,  he  was  received 
there  with  the  highest  honours  by  Pope  Eu- 
genius, and  the  Roman  citizens.  He  died  at 
Cluni  in  1156,  when  he  was  about  63  years 
of  age.  His  temper  was  mild  and  amiable, 
his  disposition  benevolent  and  charitable,  and 
he  possessed  a  most  compassionate  heart.  He 
acquired  the  surname  of  Venerable  from  the 
great  seriousness  and  gravity  of  his  demeanour. 
He  procured  the  Koran  to  oe  translated  out  of 
the  Arabic  into  Latin,  and  wrote  a  treatise  in 
four  books  against  the  Mahometans.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  several  other  polemical 
pieces,  against  the  Jews,  Petrobrusians,  &c. 
and  various  miscellaneous  writings,  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  three 
first  of  our  authorities.  Many  of  his  <<  Let- 
ters," which  have  been  collected  together  in 
aix  books,  are  curious  and  interesting,  and 
sierve  to  throw  light  on  the  civil  as  weU  as  ec- 
clesiastical history,  manners,  and  discipline  of 
^se  times.  His  works  were  first  published 
at  Ingoldstadt,  in  1546;   and  afterwards  at 


Paris,  with  the  notes'of  Duchesne  and  Marrier^ 
in  the  year  161 4.  The  edition  last  mentioned 
has  been  inserted  in  the  2  ad  vol.  of  the 
'<  Bibl.  Patr."  Two  of  his  «  Letters,**  not 
before  edited,  were  printed  by  Father  Mabillon, 
in  the  ad  vol.  of  his  <*  Analecta  ;"  and  a  third 
by  D' Achery,  in  the  ad  vol.  of  his  "  Spicileg.'* 
Cavit  Hist.  Vol.  II.  sub  site.  Wald.  Dupin. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, — M. 

PETER,  sumamed  de  Celles,  an  eminent 
French  prdate  in  the  lath  century,  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family  in  Cbnm- 
pagne.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Paris,  where 
he  appears  to  have  embraced  the  religious  lif^ 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields. 
About  the  year  1 150,  he  was  elected  abbot  of 
a  monastery  in  the  suburbs  of  Troyes,  com- 
monly called  Montier-la-Celles,  whence  he  had 
his  surname.  In  the  year  i  i6a,  he  was  trans- 
lated from  his  preferment  at  Troyes  to  the- 
abbey  of  St.  Remy  at  Rheims.  In  this  house 
he  filled  the  post  of  abbot  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  at  length,  in  1182,  succeeded  John 
of  Salisbury  in  the  bishopric  of  Chartres. 
After  presiding  over  that  see  five  years,  he 
died  in  1187,  having  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  able  of  the  Bible<^doctors«  or 
supporters  of  the  ancient  theology  against  the 
scholastics.  His  works,  consisting  of  mystical 
and  moral  treatises,  "  Sermons,"  <<  Letters/' 
&c.  were  collected  together  by  Father  Ambrose 
Janvier,  a  Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  and  published  in  1671,  410.  Father 
Sirmond  had  before  separately  printed  his 
*<  Letters,"  with  notes,  in  1613,  8vo.,  to  which 
are  to  be  added  two  odiers  given  in  the  ad  vol. 
of  D'Achery's  «  Spicileg.'*  Most  of  the  au- 
thor's pieces  may  be  seen  in  the  23d  vol.  of 
the  "  Bibl.  Patr."  Cave^  ut  supra.  Dupin. 
Moreri.  Mosh.  Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  xii.  par.  ii.  cap.  Hi. 
sect,  ix.  —  M. 

PETER  NOLASQUE,  a  Saint  in  the  Ro- 
man  calendar,  and  foimder  of  the  order  for  the 
redemption  of  captives,  commonly  called  the  Or- 
der of  Mercy,  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  re-* 
corded  with  honour,  for  the  benevolence  and 
humanity  which  prompted  him  to  devise  and  es«> 
tablish  that  useful  institution.  He  was  of  noble 
descent,  and  bom  in  the  Lauragnais,  belonging 
to  the  diocese  of  St.  Papoul  in  Languedoc^ 
about  the  year  11 89.  Having  lost  his  father 
when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  Simon,  Count  de  Montfort, 
who  placed  him  in  the  service  of  James  King 
of  Aragon.  By  his  talents  and  virtues  he  re- 
commended himself  to  the  favour  of  that 
prince;  which  circumstance  proved  of  no  little 
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Importance,  when  he  afterwards  undertook  the 
foundation  of  his  order.     The  first  design  of 
it  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  private  society  of 
gentlemen  at  Barcelona,  who  made  a  common 
purse  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  Christian 
captives,  and  relieving  the  sick.    Struck  with 
the  generosity  of  their  undertaking,  he  medi- 
tated a  plan  for  converting  this  private  society 
into  a  religious  and  military  order,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  advice  of  Raymond  de  Pegnafort, 
canon  of   Barcelona,  in  completing  it.     He 
then  laid  his  plan  before  the  King,  who  sanc- 
tioned it  with  his  approbation,  and  directed 
Berenger  de  la  Pale,  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  to 
give  every  necessary  assistance  in  carrying  it 
into  execution.    The  order  was  established  in 
the  year  1 123,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Con- 
fraternity of  Mercy,"  and  at  first  consisted  of 
six  priests  and  seven  laymen,  who,  besides  the 
three  customary  monastic  vows,  bound  them- 
selves  by  a  fourth  to  devote   their  personal 
exertions  to  the   task  of  redeeming  captives 
from   Mahometan    slavery.      Peter  Nolasque 
was  appointed  the  first  superior-general  ^  but 
this  office  did  not  exempt  him  from  engaging 
in  the  common  duties  of  the  society.     And  by 
the  statutes,  he,  as  well  as  the  other  lay-mem- 
bers, were  to  partake  with  the  clergy  in  all  the 
divine  offices  enjoined  by  their  rule.    Peter  is 
4aid  to  have  been  so  successful  in  his  two  first 
expeditions  into  the  kingdoms  of  Valentia  and 
Grenada,  as  to  redeem  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred captives  from  their  oppressive  bondage. 
He  afterwards  passed  over  into  Africa,  where 
he  met  with  much  ill  treatment,  while  em- 
ployed in  zealiyisly  pursuing  the  object  of  his 
benevolent  mission.     In  the  year  1 249,  he  re- 
signed the  office  of  superior-general }  and  he 
died  in  1256,  when  about  67  years  of  age.    His 
order  was  approved  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in 
1 2  JO,  and  the  number  of  members  rapidly  in- 
creased, several  houses  being  founded  in  France, 
and  other  countries;  but  its  principal  establish- 
ments have  always  been  in  Spain.  Peter  Nolas- 
que was  canonized  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in, 
1628;  and  such  an  honour  might  have  been 
considered  as  an  enviable  mark  of  distinction, 
had  it  never  been  lavished  on  less  deserving 
objects.     Moreri.   Nouv,  Diet.  Hist.  —  M. 

PETER,  a  French  Cistercian  monk  in  the 
13th  century,  belonging  to  the  house  of  that 
order  in  the  valley  of  Cernay,  within  the  dio- 
cese of  Paris.  He  was  selected  to  accompany 
his  abbot  Guy,  who  was  one  of  the  twelve  dig- 
nitaries of  that  class  whom  Pope  Innocent  HI. 
ordered  ^o  join  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses  in  Languedoc.     Having  been  an  eye- 
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witness  of  the  barbarous  and  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings for  the  extirpation  of  those  innocent 
reformers,  he  received  the  commands  of  the 
PontiflF  to  write  a  history  of  that  war,  arid  of 
the  sect  against  which  it  was  directed.  SucH 
a  work  cannot  but  be  curious,  and  interesting 
to  the  ecclesiastical  historian ;  but  he  must  not 
expect  to  find  in  it  the  detail  of  an  impartial 
narrator*  or  imagine  that  it  will  furnish  him 
with  either  a  just  delineation  of  the  character 
of  the  Albigenses,  or  a  faithful  view  of  their 
distinguishing  tenets.  Indeed  his  Catholic  crkics 
acknowledge,  that  he  is  chargeable  with  the  re* 
proach  of  having  exaggerated  the  irregularities 
of  the  heretics,  while  he  refrained  from  doing 
justice  to  their  virtues.  This  work  was  printed  • 
in  Latin  at  Troyes,  in  1615,  8vo. ;  and  is  in- 
serted in  the  <<  Bibliotheque  de  Citeaux  de  D. 
Tissier."  A  translation  of  it,  from  the  Latin  - 
into  French,  was  published  at  Paris  by  Arnaud 
Sorbin,  in  1659,  Svo.  Dupin.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  —  M. 

PETER  I.,  or  the  Great,  Emperor  of 
Russia,  was  the  third  son  of  the  Czar  Alexis 
Michaelovitch.     He  was  bom  at  Moscow  in 
1672,  and  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother, 
the  Czar  Feodor,  or  Theodore,  in  1 682,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  succession,  in  exclusion  of 
his  brother  Iwan,  who  was  set  aside  on  account 
of  incapacity.     Soon  after,  a  terrible  mutiny 
of  the  strelitzes,  or  guards,  secretly  fomented, 
it  is  said,  by  the  Princess  Sophia,  the  adult 
sister  of  Iwan  and  Peter,  effected  a  revolution   - 
at  court  by  massacring  the  Nariskins,  Peter's 
maternal  kindred,  and  their  adherents  \    and 
after  much  bloodshed  and  threats  of  a  civil 
war,  the  two  Princes  were  nominated  joint 
Czars,  under  the  tutelage  of  Soptiia.   Iwan  was 
a  mere  cypher;  but  Peter  early  displayed  a 
spirit  which  shewed  that  he  was  not  formed  to 
be  under  controul.     His  education  was  much 
neglected,  and  early  habits  of  intemperance  in- 
flamed the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  aug- 
mented a  disposition  to  convulsive  or  epileptic 
fits.    It  was  not  long  before  he  grew  dissatisfied 
with  the 'rule  of  Sophia,  who,  with  considerable 
abilities,  displayed  great  ambition.  He  married, 
against  her  will,  in  his  1 8th  year,  and  claimed 
a  seat  at  the  council-board,  from  which,  on 
account  of  violent  altercations  between  them, 
she  procured  his  exclusion ;  and  an  open  rup- 
ture was  the  consequence.     Peter  took  the  re- 
solution of  arresting  and  imprisoning  his  sister, 
who,  on  her  part,  is  said  to  have  formed  a  con* 
spiracy,    in   conjunction  with   Prince  Vassili 
Galitzin,  against  her  brother's  life,  or,  at  least, 
against  his  liberty.  The  chief  of  the  str^itzeS) 
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with  600  of  that  body,  was  engaged  in  the 
p)oC»  and  Peter  with  difficulty  escaped  to  the 
monastery  of  the  Trinity,  He  was  there  joined 
by  loyal  subjects  from  all  quarters,  so  that  he 
was  soon  enabled  to  seize  all  the  suspected 
persons.  By  force  of  torture,  a  confession  of 
the  conspiracy  was  obtained  :  Sophia  was  con- 
fined for  life  to  a  nunnery,  Galitzin  was 
banished  to  Siberia,  and  Peter  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  in  1689.  Although  he 
had  given  way  to  the  sensuality  natural  to  a 
young  prince  in  a  rude  and  dissolute  court, 
yet  he  appears  early  to  have  had  ideas  of  those 
state  reforms,  of  which  former  sovereigns  in 
Russia,  and  especially  his  father,  had  given 
examples.  He  had  already,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  favourite  Le  Fort  (see  his  article)  been 
employed  at  his  seat  of  Freobrazinski  in  train- 
ing a  small  body  of  troops  in  the  German  or 
foreign  .xliscipline.  He  now  also  began  to  dis- 
play that  attachment  to  maritime  affairs  which 
so  much  distinguished  his  reign.  It  has  been 
asserted,  by  way  of  augmenting  the  wonders 
of  hia  history,  that  he  had  naturally  a  great 
dread  of  the  water ;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Coxe,  this  is  a  groundless  assertion,  and  he 
always  appeared  to  delight  in  that  element. 
Hi»  fondness  for  navigation,  however,  is  dated 
from  1 691,  when  accidentally  taking  notice  of 
a  decayed  sloop  near  Moscow,  and  being  in- 
formed that  it  was  of  foreign  construction,  and 
built  to  go  against  the  wind,  he  caused  it  to  be 
repaired  by  a  Dutch  shipwright  whom  his 
father  had  mvited  into  Russia,  and  was  highly 
pleased  i^  observing  its  manoeuvres.  He  learnt 
to  manage  her  hinniself,  and  afterwards  had  seve- 
ral small  vessels  built,  with  whichhe  made  excur- 
sions on  the  lake  of  Perislaf  •  The  passion  for  sail- 
ing  gained  so  much  upon  him,  that  in  1693  he 
went  to  Archangel,  and  took  ashort  voyageonthe 
White  Sea,  attended  by  all  the  merchant-ships 
in  that  harbour ;  and  m  the  following  year  he 
spent  several  months  in  similiar  expeditions. 

A  breach  with  the  Turks  in  1694  opened  to 
the  Czar  views  of  aggrandisement  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  in  1695  ^^  army  was  marched  to  lay 
siege  to  Azof.  He  was  with  it  in  person,  but 
only  in  the  capacity  of  a  volunteer  j  for  he  was 
fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  instruction  as 
a  preliminary  to  command.  The  failure  of  the 
first  attempt  to  reduce  the  place,  through  want 
of  ships  to  block  up  the  harbour,  coincided 
with  his  passion  for  navigation  in  stimulating 
him  to  create  a  fleet.  He  immediately  eave 
orders  for  the  equipment  of  a  flotilla ;  which 
was  eflTected  with  so  much  celerity,  that  during 
the  next  summer  his  squadron  appeared  before 
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Azof,  defeated  the  Turkish  gallies  stationed 
there,  and  the  ^town  surrendered.  Of  this 
conquest  he  was  justly  proud.  He  caused  his 
army  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  into  Moscow, 
in  which  his  generals  and  admiral  took  the  pre^ 
cedence  over  himself  as  well  as  over  the  prin- 
cipal nobility.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  left 
orders  for  a  large  addition  to  his  fleet  on  the 
Black  Sea,  in  which  were  included  several 
sixty  gun  ships.  His  brother  Iwan  dying  about 
this  time,  he  became  in  title,  as  well  as  in 
effect,  sole  sovereign  of  Russia.  But  as  his 
mind  expanded,  he  was  rendered  the  more 
sensible  of  the  barbarism  of  this  vast  empire, 
and  of  his  own  deficiency  of  knowledge  to 
improve  and  civilize  it.  The  first  expedient 
that  suggested  itself  was  to  send  abroad  a  num- 
ber of  the  young  nobility,  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  in  various  countries  the  arts  which 
be  thought  most  essential  to  the  state,  especially 
naval  and  military  tactics.  His  own  improve- 
ment was,  however,  what  he  justly  thought 
most  essential;  and  he  resolved  to  pursue  it 
by  foreign  travel,  not  conducted  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  royal  tours,  which  generally  serve 
only  for  the  gratification  of  vague  curiosity, 
but  by  a  residence  of  some  duration  in  those 
places  which  he  thought  most  proper  for  aflbrd- 
ing  the  instruction  he  wanted.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  himself  as  yet  sufliciently  enlightened 
to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  the  relative  value 
to  a  sovereign  of  diflTerent  branches  of  kaiow- 
ledge,  and  his  passion  for  maritime  affairs  too 
much  took  the  lead  in  marking  out  his  objects. 
Yet  it  was  an  equally  interesting  and  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
that  the  despotic  monarch  of  a  mighty  domi- 
nion should  descend  from  his  throne,  and  travel 
in  the  train  of  his  own  ambassadors  as  a  private 
person,  rejecting  all  the  pageantry  of  state, 
and  disdaining  no  means  which  appeared  ne- 
cessary to  perfect  himself  in  those  arts  which 
he  thought  of  essential  importance  to  his  coun- 
try. He  began  his  journey  in  1697  ;  and  the 
first  country  at  which  he  made  any  stay  was 
Holland.  At  Amsterdam  he  took  up  his  quar- 
ters in  the  admiralty-yard,  in  order  to  survey  all 
that  was  passin?  in  that  scene  of  business.  In 
the  disguise  of  a  Dutch  skipper  he  went  to 
the  famous  ship-building  village  of  Sardam, 
where  he  wrought  as  a  common  carpenter  and 
blacksmith,  clad  and  fed  like  his  fellow-work- 
men. That  any  practical  skill  he  could  acquire 
by  handling  the  ax  and  the  hammer  was  worth 
the  time  he  bestowed  upon  it,  will  scarcely 
be  contended  by  one  who  considers  that,  after 
allj  he  must  remain  a  much  less  able  judge  of 
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ship-building  than  any  one  of  the  trade  at 
Sardam  ^  if,  therefore,  this  part  of  his  conduct 
was  the  result  of  good  sense  rather  than  ca- 
price, it  must  have  been  as  affording  a  lesson 
to  persons  in  the  most  elevated  stations,  that 
true  glory  is  inseparable  from  utility,  and  that 
no  labour  can  debase  which  is  directed  to  a 
valuable  purpose.  He  did  not,  however,  con- 
fine himself  to  the  mechanic  arts.  He  often 
went  to  Amsterdam  to  attend  the  anatomical 
lectures  of  the  celebrated  Ruysch*  He  studied 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  geography, 
and  he  sought  out  able  men  in  various  profes- 
sions, whom  he  sent  into  Russia.  Nor  was 
*  he  inattentive  to  what  was  passing  on  the  con- 
tinent in  war  and  politics.  He  engaged  to 
support  the  election  of  Augustus  of  Saxony  to 
the  tlirone  of  Poland,  and  issued  orders  to  his 
armies  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  In  1698  he 
paid  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  was  treated 
with  politic  attention  by  King  William.  He 
took  lodgings  at  the  King's  Yard  in  Deptford, 
and  continued  to  devote  his  time  principally 
to  obtaining  instruction  in  naval  affairs,  but 
without  neglecting  other  objects  of  useful  cu- 
riosity. The  variety  of  religious  sects  attracted 
.  his  notice  both  here  and  in  Holland,  and  pro- 
bably gave  him  those  ideas  of  the  benefits  of 
religious  toleration,  upon  which  he  always  acted 
in  his  intercourse  with  foreigners.  At  his  de- 
parture, William  made  him  the  well-judged  pre- 
sent of  a  fine  yatcht  completely  equipped.  He 
returned  in  it  to  Holland,  carrying  with  him  a 
number  of  naval  officers,  and  other  persons 
able  in  various  arts  and  professions.  Thence  he 
proceeded  with  his  ambassadors  to  Vienna,  for 
the  purpose  of  viewing  the  military  discipline 
of  the  Austrians,  and  strengthening  his  alliance 
with  that  court  against  the  Turks. 

The  return  of  the  Czar  to  his  own  country 
was  hastened  by   the  news  of  a  formidable 
rebellion  which  had  broken  out  among   the 
strelitzes,  fomented  by  some  of  the  old  nobi- 
lity and  clergv,  who  detested  all  innovations. 
A  body  of  8000  of  this  licentious  soldiery 
collected    on   the  borders  of  Lithuania,  and 
marched  tow^ds  Moscow,  with  the  intention 
of  placing  on  the  throne  the  Princess  Sophia, 
who  is  accused  of  having  secretly  instigated 
their  revolt.      They  were  met  by  a  body  of 
troops  under  General  Gordon,  who,  on  their 
pei^isting  in  their  resolution  of  advancing  to 
Jbf oscow,  attacked  them,  killed  many  in  the 
field,  and  made  the  rest  prisoners. 

Peter,  passing  through  Poland,  had  an  in- 
terview with  Augustus,  in  which  they  laid 
the  plan  of  co-operation  aga^dst.t^e  J^ingpf 


Sweden,  and  he  then  unexpectedly  appeared  at 
Moscow.  His  first  care  was  to  enquire  into 
and  punish  the  rebellion;  and  this  he  performed 
with  the  most  unrelenting  severity.  The 
cruelest  tortures  were  employed  to  force  con- 
fession of  the  leaders  and  accomplices,  and  an 
execution  took  place  of  ^000  of  the  strelitzes, 
many  of  whom  were  hung  just  before  the 
apartments  of  Sophia.  No  evidence  could  be 
obtained  against  this  unfortunate  Princess  by 
all  the  efforts  of  promises  and  torments,  yet 
she  was  obliged  to  take  the  veil,  and  passed  all 
the  remainder  of  her  life  in  strict  confinement. 
The  body  of  strelitzes  was  broken,  and  the 
very  name  abolished.  New  regiments  were- 
fbrmed,  after  the  German  model;  and  the 
dress  and  discipline  of  the  rest  of  Europe  were 
introduced  into  the  Russian  army.  . 

Peter  proceeded  with  his  characteristic  ri- 
gour in  his  other  meditated  reforms.  He  took 
the  receipt  of  the  revenue  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  boyars,  or  nobles,  and  put  it  into  hands 
which  he  could  more  easily  make  answerable 
for  the  payment.  The  established  church  in 
Russia  had  almost  obtained  an  independence 
on  the  civil  power,  and  the  patriarchs  had  often 
been  formidable  to  the  czars.  Peter,  who  had 
seen  the  King  head  of  the  church  in  England, 
did  not  absolutely  foUpw  the  example,  but 
upon  the  death  of  the  patriarch  in  1^9, 
he  suffered  that  dignity  to  remain  vacant 
to  its  final  abolition  in  1721 ;  and  he  ob- 
liged the  ecclesiastical  synod  to  take  a  strict 
oath  of  allegiance  to  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors. He  likewise  ordained  that  no  person 
under  fifty  years  of  age  should  be  admitted  to 
take  the  monastic  vows ;  and  he  mitigated  the 
rigour  of  the  Lent  fasts  to  his  soldiers  and 
workmen.  The  Russian  year  had  hitherto 
begun  in  September :  he  removed  it  to  the  first 
of  January ;  but  the  calender  of  that  country 
has  not  to  this,  day  received  the  new  style.  In 
all  the  lesser  particulars  of  manners  and  cmtcSmr 
he  introduced  alterations,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  assimilate  the  Russians  with  the  more 
polished  nations  of  Europe;  but  in  some 
points  he  was  too  precipitate^,  and  in  others  he 
seems  not  well  to  have  considered  the  peculiar 
circumstances  and  character  of  his  subjects. 
In  general,  the  impatience  and  despotism  of 
his  jbe;nper  led  him  to  expect  effects  before  the 
causes.  we|^  duly  prepared — the  common  fault 
of  a.rbitrary  power.  His  ideas,  however,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  liberal,  and  tended  to  the  real 
advantage  of  the  people  whom  he  ruled.  It 
was^d  proof  pf  this  liberality  of  sentiment,  that 
he  aboUahed  the.use.of  the  word  skve^  .before  > 
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Customary  in  the  addresses  of  the  Russians  to 
their  sovereign^  and  changed  it  for  that  of 
subjects 

In  1 700  that  confederacy  against  the  young 
King  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.,  was  formed, 
which  proved  a  source  of  so  much  glory  to 
himself,  and  of  so  many  disasters  to  his  ene- 
mies. Peter's  motive  ih  taking  a  part  in  it  was 
to  recover  the  provinces  of  Ingria  and  Carelia, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Rus&ia.  For 
thiai  purpose,  he  marched  a  large  army  with 
which  he  laid  siege  to  Narva.  Charles  hastened 
to  its  relief  with  a  very  inferior  force,  but  of 
excellent  troops,  whereas  the  Russians  were 
si>ostly  an  undisciplined  crowd ;  and  he  obtained 
H  complete  victory.  Peter  was  not  of  a  cha- 
racter to  be  dispirited  by  a  failure.  He  melted 
down  the  great  bells  or  his  churches,  to  repair 
his  lost  artillery,  and  exerted  himself  with 
vigour  to  recruit  and  discipline  his  troops.  He 
likewise  fitted  out  a  flotilla  to  command  the  lake 
Peipus  and  its  borders,  which  proved  highly 
serviceable.  After  various  actions  with  dif- 
ferent success,  the  Russians  gained  a  footing  in 
Ingria  and  Livonia,  and  became  nKisters  of  the 
river  Neva.  The  place  where  that  river  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  appeared  to  him  a  proper 
spot  for  a  port,  by  means  of  which  he  might 
obtain  a  share  of  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic ; 
and  as  in  tlie  execution  of  his  favourite  projects 
he  had  been  accu6tome4  to  overcome  obstacles, 
those  which  nature  presented  in  this  instance 
were  not  capable  of  diverting  his  purpose. 
A  morass  surrounded  with  forests,  in  the  60th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  was  the  uninviting  site 
which  he  chose  for  a  new  capital  of  his  em- 
pire. The  first  erection  was  a  fortress  on  an 
island,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  May 
1703.  A  hut  for  his  own  residence  on  a 
neighbouring  island,  a  larger  wooden  house  for 
his  favourite  Mentsckikof,  and  an  inn,  were  the 
first  buildings  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Such  was 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  his  de- 
sign^  with  all  thcTesources  of  despotic  power, 
that  in  less  than  nine  years  from  these  rude 
commencements,  the  seat  of  empire  was 
transferred  from  Moscow  to  Petersburgh.  A 
vast  number  of  lives  were  expended  in  carrying 
on  these  labours  in  the  midst  of  hardships  of 
every  kind,  but  human  life  was  a  trifling  ob- 
ject in  the  consideration  of  Peter.  Nor  could 
any  thing  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  4fpams  he 
took  to  fill  it  with  inhabitants,  one  of  which 
was,  obliging  all  the^  nobility  and  principal 
merchants  to  have  houses  in  uie  new  capital. 
It  was,  however,  chiefly  peopled  by  the  fo- 
reigners whom  he  settled  in  his  dominions  \ 


zi\A  to  this  day,  foreigners  and  their  descen- 
dants make  a  great  part  of  its  population,  and 
have  given  the  tone  to  its  character  and  ap- 
pearance. The  removal  of  the  metropolis  ta 
a  comer  of  this  vast  empire,  at  such  a  distance 
from  its  most  desirable  districts,  and  from  the 
neighbouring  courts,  has  by  many  been  con- 
sidered as  an  impolitic  sacrifice  in  Peter  to  hls^ 
ruling  passion.  It  was,  however,  pqwerfully 
instrumental  in  civilizing  the  Russians,  by 
breaking  those  national  habits  of  life  which 
were  fostered  in  the  barbaric  grandeur  of 
Moscow. 

In  1704  the  Czar  in  person  took  Narva  by 
assault.  On  this  occasion,  his  soldiers  com- 
mitting the  usual  excesses  in  a  captured  town, 
he  was  extremely  active  in  restoring  order  and 
tranquillity.  Entering  the  town-house,  whither 
many  of  the  citizens  had  retired  for  refuge,  he 
laid  his  bloody  sword  upon  the  table,  crying, 
<'  My  sword  is  not  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  people  of  Narva,  but  with  that  of  my  own 
soldiers,  which  I  have  shed  to  preserve  your 
lives.''  It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  he 
was  ever  cruel  to  a  vanquished  foe.  Peter 
continued  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  interests 
of  Augustus  King  of  Poland,  after  he  had  been 
dethroned  by  Charles,  and  the  King  of  Den- 
mark had  been  compelled  to  remain  neuter. 
After  the  humiliating  peace  made  by  Augustus 
at  Altranstadt,  Russia  remained  the  sole  object 
of  hostility  to  the  dreaded  hero  of  the  North, ' 
who  was  not  of  a  temper  to  leave  a  foe  in 
repose.  The  dethronement  of  the  Czar  was 
his  avowed  aim;  but,  said  Peter,  <<  though  my 
brother  Charles  afiects  to  act  the  Alexander,  I 
trust  he  will  not  find  me  a  Darius.''  In  1708 
Charles  advanced  to  Grodno,  where  he  nar- 
rowly missed  taking  the  Czar  prisoner.  He 
pushed  forwards  towards  the  Dnieper,  ancL 
gave  the  Russians,  who  opposed  him,  a  defeat,, 
in  which,  however,  they  stood  seven  charges 
before  they  broke,  so  much  were  they  im- 
proved by  practice  and  discipline.  Charles 
crossed  the  Dnieper,  and  marched  to  meet  the 
cosack  Mazeppa  in  the  Ukraine.  In  the 
mean  time  his  general  Lewenhaupt  was  lead- 
ing an  army  from  Livonia  to  reinforce  him. 
Peter  in  person  attacked  Lewenhaupt  at  Lesnau 
with  a  force  not  much  superior  in  number ;, 
and,  after  a  desperate  conflict  of  three  daysj. 
took  or  destroyed  half  his  army.  This  success 
was  the  prelude  of  the  great  victory  at  Pultowa 
in  June  1709,  which  entirely  defeated  all  the 
designs  of  the  Swedish  King,  and  made  him 
an  exile  among  the  Turks.  Augustus  was 
replaced  on  the  throne  of  Poland  1    Prussia 
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made  an  alKance  with  Russia;  Elbing,  Wiburg^ 
and  Riga,  yielded  to  Petei^s  arms ;  and  Carelia 
and  Livonia  acknowledged  him  as  their  sove- 
reign. 

In  171 1  the  Turks  were  induced  to  declare 
war  against  Russia.  During  the  course  of  itf 
Cantemir  Prince  of  Walachia,  having  made 
an  alUance  with  the  Czar,  the  latter  joined  him 
at  Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia.  The  Grand 
Vizier,  with  a  greatly  superior  army,  advanced 
against  him  as  he  lay  entrenched  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pruth,  and  endeavoured  to  force  his 
lines.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  resolved  to 
reduce  the  Russians  by  cutting  off  their  supplies 
of  provision ;  and  he  would  certainly  have 
brought  the  Czar  to  a  surrender,  with  all  his 
army,  had  not  means  been  found  to  induce 
him  to  enter  into  an  accommodation.  A  prin- 
cipal instrument  in  this  negotiation,  which  treed* 
the  Czar  from  the  most  perplexed  situation  in 
whiph  he  had  ever  found  himself,  was  a 
wpman  whom,  from  the  lowest  origin,  he  had 
raised  to  be  the  partner  of  his  bed,  and  to  whom 
he  was  now  privately  married.  This  was  the 
Empress  Catharine  I.,  (see  her  article,)  origi- 
nally a  parish  foundling,  and  who  had  passed 
through  various  hands  to  those  of  her  sove- 
reign. By  her  sweetness  of  voice  and  manner, 
and  unalterable  serenity^  she  was  able  to  soothe 
her  lord  in  aU  die  parozyStns  of  rage  and  gloom 
to  which  he  was  occasionally  subject }  and  she 
retained  her  influence  over  him  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  rewarded  her  services  in  this 
important  instance,  by  a  public  declaration  of 
marriage  in  the  following  year,  and  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  order  of  St.  Catharine,  of  which 
she  was  made  the  head  and  patroness.  The 
peace  which  had  been  made  with  the  Porte 
was  not  of  long  continuance;  and  the  influence 
of  the  King  of  Sweden  caused  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.  An  accommodation,  however,  again 
took  place,  and  Peter  was  left  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  designs.  The  total  reduction  of 
Finland  was  effected  by  him  in  1 7 1 3  and  1 7 14, 
and  a*  victory  of  the  Russian  fleet  over  the 
Swedish  rendered  him  master  of  the  Isle  of 
Oeland. 

Charles,  on  his  return  from  Turkey  to  his 
own  dominions,  found  the  relative  situs|tions 
of  his  rival  and  himself  much  changed ;  still, 
however,  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  make 
peace  upon  disadvantageous  terms.  War  con- 
tinued in  Germany;  and  Charles  could  not 
prevent  Stralsund  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  his  allied  enemies.  The  Czar  soon  after- 
wards visited  Copenhagen ;  and  a  grand  plan 
was  formed  of  the  invasion  of  Sweden  by  the 


Danes  and  Russians,  in  conjunction  with  an 
English  and  Dutch  fleet.     But  this,  after  va* 
rious  delays,  was  rendered  abortive ;  the  cause 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  a  secret  nego- 
tiation between  the  Czar  and  the  Swedish  mU 
nister  Baron  Goertz,  in  which  very  advantageous 
terms  were  oflFered  to  Russia  to  conclude  a  se- 
parate peace.     Some  great  revolutions  in  the 
north  of  Europe  entered  into  the  projects  of 
this  daring  minister,  one  of  which  was  the 
placing  of  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land.   Peter,  like  other  great  sovereigns,^  seems 
to  have  had  no  scruples  in  violating  his  engage* 
ments  to  his  allies,  provided  he  could  thereby 
forward  his  own  schemes  of  aggrandisement. 
During  this  time  he  was  making  another  tour,- 
in  which  he  combined  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing improvements  in  his  dominions,  vnth 
that  of  carrying  on  politics^   intrigues.     He 
went  from  Denmark  to  Hamburgh,  and  thence 
to  the  Hague;  and  in  17 17  he  visited  France,- 
where  he  was  received  with  all  those  ingenious* 
and  flattering  attentions  which  are  so  well  un- 
derstood in  that  country.     He  opened  to  the 
Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  a  plan  calculated  for 
the  advantage  both  of  France  and  Russia,  in 
which  were  comprized  peace  with  Sweden,  the^ 
humiliation  of  Denmark,  and  the  disturbance 
of  England ;  but  that  Prince's  close  connexions 
with  George  I;  prevented  his  concurrence  in  it. 
Soon  after  his  return,  a  domestic  event  jtook 
place,  which  was  one  of  the  calamities  of  Peter's 
reign,  and  has  left  a  stain  on  his  memory.    His 
son  Alexey,  or  Alexis,  bom  in  1690,  was  the* 
sole  offsprmg  of  his  first  marriage  with  Eudocia^ 
Lapookin.     The  education  of  this  Prince  was 
much  neglected ;  and  he  was  chiefly  left  to  the 
tuition  of  ignorant  priests,  from  whom  he  im- 
bibed all  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  their  station, 
with  a  rooted  aversion  to  his  father's  improve- 
ments.    As  he  grew  up,  he  contracted  habits 
of.  intemperance  and  gross  debauchery,  with  a- 
fondness  for  the  lowest  company.     Ilis  father* 
seems  never  to  have  felt  anv  affection  for  him, 
and  treated  him  with  a  harsnness  that  rendered 
him  always  uneasy:  in  his  presence.     Alexis 
married  an  amiable  woman,  whom  he  made 
wretched  by  his  brutality :  she  died  soon  after, 
bringing  him  a  son,  m  1 7 1 5.     In  the  following 
year,  renouncing  his  right  of  succession  in  fa- 
vour of  Peter's  son  by  Catharine,  he  requested 
permission  to  retire  into  a  convent.     But,  dur- 
ing the  Czar's  absence,  he  secretly  left  Russia, 
and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  at  Vienna.      By  tiim   the 
Czarowitz  was  sent  first  to  Inspruck,  and  then 
to  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo  in  Naples.    He  was 
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discovered  in  this  retreat,  and  by  means  of 
solemn  promises  of  forgiveness  was  induced  to 
return  to  Moscow.  That  Peter  should  resolve 
to  exclude  from  the  succession  a  son  of  such  a 
character^  who  had  openly  declared  his  inten- 
tion,  should  he  come  to  the  crown,  of  abolish* 
ing  all  that  his  father  had  done,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  might  be  esteemed  an  act  of 

{patriotism.  But  he  determined  to  proceed 
urther,  and  subject  his  unhappy  son  to  the 
penalties  of  high  treason.  He  instituted  a 
process  for  enquiring  into  all  the  Czarowltz's 
delinquencies,  which  was  conducted  in  the 
most  inquisitorial  manner,  and,  it  is  said,  not 
without  personal  severities  to  the  culprit ;  and 
to  the  other  charges  was  added  that  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  father,  with  the  intention 
of  usurping  the  throne,  a  circumstance  highly 
improbable,  considering  his  character  and  dis- 
position. In  fine,  a  confession  was  extorted 
from  him,  together  with  the  disclosure  of  his 
partizans  and  advisers,  and  he  was  declared, 
both  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  court  as- 
sembled on  this  occasion,  to  be  worthy  of 
death.  The  sentence  was  read  to  him  on  July 
6,  1718,  and  on  the  next  day  it  was  reported 
that  his  agitation  of  mind  had  thrown  him  into 
violent  convulsions,  and  that  his  life  was  in 
danger.  The  Czar,  with  some  of  his  cour- 
tiers, repaired  to  the  chamber  in  which  he  was 
confined,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Prince  im- 
plored his  forgiveness,  and  received  it  in  pa- 
thetic terms  y  and  on  the  same  day  he  expired. 
Many  mysterious  circumstances,  however,  at- 
tended his  death  ;  and  there  are  strong  grounds 
'  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  take 
poison.  It  is  certain  that  Peter  displayed  few 
marks  of  paternal  afiection  in  the  whole  tran- 
saction; and  he  punished  with  extreme  bar- 
barity all  whom  his  son  had  named  as  his  con- 
fidents. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  Sweden  in  1 7 1 8,  and 
the  arrest  of  his  minister  Goertz,  entirely  de- 
ranged the  Czar's  plans,  andhe  was  obliged  to  con- 
tinue the  war  against  that  country  without  allies. 
A  rupture  ensued  between  Russia  and  England, 
which  last  power  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic. 
At  length,  however,  peace  was  concluded  with 
Swedien,  under  the  mediation  of  France  in  1 72 1, 
and  Livonia,  Esthonia^  and  Carelia- remained  to 
Russia.  On  this  occasion,  the  senate  of  that 
country  Vequested  the  Czar  to  accept  the  title 
of  Peter  the  Great,  Father  of  his  country,  and 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  j  and  his  imperial 
title  was  soon  after  recognized  by  all  the 
European  states  except  Denmark.  He  now 
removed  the  principal  mart  of   trade  from 


Archangel  to  Petersburgh,  which  was  become 
already  a  large  and  handsome  city»  After  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Moscow,  his  second  son 
Peter  being  now  dead,  he  obliged  all  his  people 
to  swear  that  ^ey  would  acknowledge  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  any  person  whom  he  should 
please  to  nominate. 

The  designs  of  this  great  Prince  continually 
expanded  with  his  successes;  and  as  he  had 
opened  the  Baltic  sea  to  his  subjecto  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  his  dominions,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  same  with  respect  to  tlie  Caspian  at  the 
other  extremity.     Making  use  of  the  pretext 
of.  some  violences  that  had  been  offered  to  his 
people  by  the  Lesghi  Persians  and  Usbeck 
Tartars,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  Astrachan  and 
on  the  Volga,  and  marched  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  May  1722  to  embark  for  an 
expedition   into  the  provinces  bordering  the 
Caspian  sea.     By  himself  and  his  genends  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  ports  of  Derbend, 
Terki,  and  Baku,  and  of  the  provinces  of  Da- 
gestan and  Shirvan.     The  Porte  took  umbrage 
at  these  conquests  over  a  Mahometan  power, 
but  by  the  mediation  of  the  French  ambassador 
was  prevented  from  interfering.   Peter,  in  fine^ 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Persian  sovereign, 
by  which  Derbend,  Baku,  and  the  provinces 
of  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and  Asterban,  were 
ceded  to  Russia  in  perpetuity.      His  empire 
being  now  entirely  at  peace,  and  some  of  his 
great  schemes  brought  to  maturity,  he  thought 
proper  to  give  a  public  demonstration  of  his 
affection  and  gratitude  to  his  beloved  Catharine, 
by  the  august  ceremonial  of  placing  upon  her 
head  with  his  own  hands  the  imperial  crown. 
This  coronation  took  place  at  Moscow  in  May 
1724,  with  extraordinary  pomp,    and  has  by 
many  been  considered  as  preparing  the  nation 
to  receive  her  for  its  sovereign  in  case  of  his 
death.     He  had  undergone  a  severe  attack  of 
illness  some  time  before  this  pcriod>  the  effects 
of  which  seem  never  entirely  to  have'left  him. 
His   activity,  however,. was  still  unremitted; 
and  he  was  particularly  assiduous  in  forming 
useful  and  ornamental  establishments  for  his 
new  capital,  one  of  which  was  an  academy  of 
sciences.     A   cold   which  he   caught   at   the 
ceremony  of  blessing  the  waters,  brought  on  a 
suppression  of  urine,  attended  with  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder,  which,  after  extreme  pain, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  January  28. 0.  S.  1 725, 
in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.     It  appears  certain 
that  he  left  no  will,  nor  made  any  distinct  no^ 
mination  of  a  successor.     He  called,  indeed, 
for  paper,  during  an  interval  of  his  sufferings, 
but  ^^9^s  unable  to  write  any  thing  legible. 
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The  measures  by  which  the  succession  of 
Catharine  was  secured  are  mentioned  in  her 
article*  Peter  left  three  daughters  by  Catharine, 
and  one  grandson  by  the  unfortunate  Alexis. 

This  great  Prince  was  of  a  lofty  stature, 
and  of  a  commanding  but  rude  and  ferocious 
countenance*  His  gestures  were  quick  and 
impatient,  his  speech  fluent  and  animated. 
His  numuera  were  gross  and  uncultivated;  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  attempts  to  civilize  his 
nation,  he  himself  remained  a  semi-barbarian. 
He  was,  however,  easy  and  familiar  with  his 
intimates,  and  with  those  from  whoni  he 
expected  to  derive  instruction;  and  like  all 
truly  great  men,  loved  to  lay  aside  pomp,  and 
bring  himself  to  the  level  of  his'  company. 
He  was  furious  and  ungovernable  in  his  fits  of 
anger,  and  cruel  and  inexorable  in  his  punish- 
ments, in  which  he  occasionally  officiated  as 
the  executioner ;  he  was,  however,  capable  of 
sentiments  of  justice  and  humanity,  when 
brought  to  cool  reflexion.  His  talents  were 
certainly  considerable ;  and  although  he  did 
not  ali^ays  take  the  best  road  to  instruction, 
his  personal  acquisitions  were  various  and  re- 
spectable. If  he  is  estimated  by  what  he  per^ 
formed^  (the  true  measure  of  an  absolute  sove- 
reign,) very  few  princes  in  any  age  can  be 
compared  to  him.  Russia  at  his  accession  did 
not  possess  a  single  ship  of  war,  and  he  left' 
it  with  40  ships  of  the  line  and  400  galleys. 
It  was  excluded  from*  the  BaMc,  and  he 
founded  a  maritime  capital  on  a  branch  of  that 
sea.  H«  converted  a  seditious  and  half-dis- 
ciplined militia  into  a  regNiilar  army  capable  of 
meeting  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  He  intro- 
duced a  police  into  the  great  towns  which 
rendered  them  secure  and  comfortable  abodies. 
He  planned,  and  in  part  executed,  a  grand 
system  of  inierjitil  navigation,  by  *  which  a 
junction  is  formed  between  tfie  remotest,  parts 
of  that  extensive  country  and  the  seas  surround- 
ing it.  He  Mras  the  creator  of  a  great  number 
of  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning 
and-  die  useful  arts  and  sciences;  among  which 
may  be  enumerated  colleges  at  the  principal 
cities  fc^  the  languages  and  mathematics,  an 
academy  of  marine  and  navigation,  a  college 
of  medicine,  with  anatomical  lectures  and  a 
botanical  garden,  an  astronomical  observatory, 
an  imperial  library  and  printing-offices,  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburgh,  which  he 
instituted,  though  death  prevented  him  from 
putting  it  in  activity.  He  reformed  die  archi- 
tecture of  his  country,  and  introduced  many 
improvements  in  the  commerce  of  private*  life. 
He  did  not  indeed  civilize  a  nationi  which  long 


after  retained  many  traces  of  barbarism,  but 
he  roused  it  from  its  torpor,  gave  it  the  means 
of  ftiture  improvement,  and  was  the  principal 
author  of  that  political  importance  which  it  has 
since  attained.  The  epithet  of  Great  belongs 
to  him  by  so  many  titles,  that  it  is  probably 
a  permanent  appendage  to  his  name.  Moa. 
Univers,  Hist.  Cox?s  Travels  into  Russia. 
—  A. 

PETER  ni..  Emperor  of  Russia,  bom  in 
1728,  was  the  son  of  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  Charles  Frederic  Duke  of 
Holstein-Gottorp.  He  was  nominated  Grand- 
duke  of  Russia,  and  successor  to  the  crown,  by 
his  aunt  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  in  1742,  after 
haying  conformed  to  the  Greek  church;  and  in 
1745  he  espoused  Sophia  Augusta  Princess  of 
Anlialt  Zerbst,  who  took  the  name  of  Catha- 
rine. Peter  had  received  a  bad  education,  and 
was  estranged  by  Elizabeth  from  public  affairs. 
Being  therefore  a  prey  to  idleness,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  trifling  pursuits,  and  indulged 
in  low  sensualities.  One  of  his  principal 
amusements  was  the  training  his  servants^ 
and  a  small  body  of  soldiers  which  he  was 
allowed  to  keep  at  his  palace,  in  the  German 
discipline.  He  constructed  a  petty  fortress^ 
'  in  which  he  acted  as  governor,  and  assiduously 
practised  all  the  minutiae  of  military  service^ 
which,  to  little  minds,  are  the  mere  play-thing 
images  of  real  war.  At  the  same  time,  he 
bore  with  impatience  the  constraint  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  jealous  Empress,  and  often 
broke  out  into  invectives,  which,  by  the  spies 
placed  about  him,  were  carried  with  exaggera- 
tion to  Ixer  ears.  Nor  did  he  conceal  his 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Russian  nation, 
'nor  his  partiality  to  foreigners,  to  whom  he 
gave  all  his  confidence.  Elizabeth,  therefore, 
urged  by  die  chancellor  Bestuchef,  was  nearly 
persuaded  to  set  him  aside  from  the  succession: 
she  did  not,  however,  persevere  in  this  inten- 
tion; and  on  her  death  in  December  1761 
(January  17^2,  N.  S.).  Peter  ascended  the 
throne  without  opposition. 

The  first  actions  of  his  reign  showed  him,  * 
in  the  midst  of  follies  and  caprices,  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  humane  and  enlarged  sentiments. 
He  recalled  from  exile  the  victims  of  the  despo- 
tism of  the  former  reign,  who  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  nearly  1 7,000  persons.  (See  Biren 
and  Muftic.)  He  abolished  the  dreadful  secret 
state-inquisition,  annulled  several  tyrannical 
prerogatives  of  the  crowiji-officers,  and  formed 
a  plan  for  correcting  the  abuses  in  the  courts 
of  judicature.  He  freed  tlie  nobles  from  the 
obligation  of  serving  in  the  army,  and  per- 
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mitted  them  to  travel  abroad  without  particular 
licence.  An  extravagant  admiration  of  the 
great  Frederic  of  Prussia  was  one  of  his  pas- 
sions; and  he  immediately  not  only  put  an  «nd 
to  all  hostilities  between  the  two  nations,  but 
engaged  as  an  ally  to  the  Prussian  monarch. 
Ac  the  same  time,  he  formed  a  design  of  con- 
quering the  duchy  of  Sleswick  from  Denmark, 
which  he  conceived  to  belong  to  him  as  Duke 
of  Holstein.  Unfortunately,  the  salutary  part 
jof  his  changes  was  accompanied  with  projects 
of  innovation,  some  of  thorn  trifling,  and  others 
at  least  dangerous  and  imprudent.  He  offended 
the  Greek  clergy  by  secularising  several  mo- 
nasterieSj  and  seizin?  their  estates,  and  by 
shewing  a  contempt  for  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  that  church,  and  a  preference  to  the 
Lutherans,  in  which  he  had  been  educated* 
He  ffave  umbrage  to  the  army  by  his  partiality 
for  his  Holstein  troops,  and  his  rigour  in  in- 
troducing the  Prussian  discipline;  and  he 
affronted  the  nobility  by  the  appointment  of 
his  uncle  Prince  George  of  Holstein  to  the 
post  of  generalissimo,  and  by  the  exclusive  con- 
fidence he  placed  in  foreigners.  But  his  con- 
duct to  the  Empress  Catharine  was  that  which 
especially  hastened  his  ruin.  He  had  frequently 
treated  her  with  great  indignity,  though  occa- 
sionally her  superior  talents  had  forced  from 
him  marks  of  deference  and  respect ;  but  at 
length  he  openly  avowed  an  intention  of 
arresting  and  repudiating  her,  setting  aside  her 
son- the  Grand-duke  Paul  from  the  succession, 
as  not  being  his,  and  marrying  his  mistress 
the  Countess  of  Woronzof.  The  principal 
circumstances  of  the  revolution  which  pro- 
duced the  deposition  of  Peter  have  been  re- 
lated under  the  article  of  Catharine  IL  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  observe  that  he  betrayed  the 
greatest  want  of  firmness  and  decision  through- 
.out  the  whole,  and  that  his  declaration,  when 
he  was  induced  to  abdicate  the  crown,  of 
conscious  unfitness  for  the  government  of  a 
Eteat  empire,  may  be  received  as  matter  of 
fact,  Jiowever  involuntary.  He  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Robscha,  a  small  palace  at  some 
distance  from  Petersburgh,  where,  on  July  6.» 
O.  fi.  1 75;t,  his  death  was  publicly  announced, 
from  a  hemorrhoidal  colic.  It  is  now  known 
that  he  was  muitlered,  and  that  Alexis  Orlof 
wad  chief  perpetrator  of  the  deed.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  34,  after  reigning  about  half  a  year. 
Coxe^s  Trav.  in  Russia*  Nouv,  Did.  Hist. 
—A. 

PETE^,  sumamed  the  Cruel,  King  of 
Pastille,  was  the  only  legitimate  son  left  by 
AlphonsoXI.,  whom^  at  the  age  of  16,  be  suc- 
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ceeded,  in  1350.  He  was  at  first  under  the 
influence  of  his  mother  and  Don  Juan  de' 
Albuquerque,, her  favourite;  and  to  the  Queen- 
dowager  is  to  be  attributed  the  treacherous 
execution  of  Leonora  de  Guzman,  the  late 
King's  mistress,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons. 
Peter  soon  displayed  a  disposition  equally 
perfidious  and  sanguinary.  He  caused  the 
objects  of  his  displeasure  to  be  murdered 
without  trial,  and  scrupled  no  means  to  get 
into  his  power  those  whom  he  feared  or  sus- 
pected. In  1352  Albuquerque,  with  a  view 
of  confirming  his  own  authority,  introduced 
the  young  King  to  the  beautiful  Maria  de 
Padilla,  of  whom  he  became  so  much  ena- 
moured, that  her  influence  over  him  was 
attributed  by  the  superstitious  to  witchcraft. 
At  the  same  time  a  marriage  was  negotiating 
for  him  with  Blanca,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon.  It  took  place  in  1353,  but  he  re- 
mained with  his  bride  only  three  days,  and  then 
returned  to  his  mistress.  Soon  alter,  he  put 
his  wife  in  prison,  and  then  divorced  her,  to 
marry  Joanna  de  Castro,  whom  he  also  aban- 
doned, after  a  short  cohabitation.  Donna 
Blanca  was  sent  to  Toledo,  the  citizens  of 
which  revolted  in  her  favour.  They  were 
joined  by  Henry  Count  of  Trastamare,  the 
King's  natural  brother,  and  by  other  nobles, 
who  had  formed  a  confederacy  to  reduce 
Peter  to  reason*  He,  however,  by  means  of 
fair  promises,  got  admission  with  his  troops 
into  Toledo,  where  he  caused  several  noble- 
men and  citizens  to  be  executed.  He  next 
got  Dossession  of  Toro,  in  which  his  own 
mother  had  taken  .;^uge  from  his  violence; 
and  he  obliged  her  to  be  present  at  the  mas* 
sacre  of  a  number  of  the  nobles  her.  adherents. 
In  1356  a  trifling  quarrel  produced  a  war  be- 
tween him  and  Peter  King  of  Arragon,  in 
which  Henry  de  Trastamare,  who  had  reticed 
from  his  brother's  machinations  into  France, 
had  a  conmiand  under  the  latter  sovereign* 
His  wife,  who  was  left  in  the  power  of  Peter, 
was  fortunately  rescued  from  his  vengeance. 
This  escape  so  much  excited  his  rage  and  sus- 
picion, that  he  'caused  his  natural  brother 
Frederic  to  be  murdered  in  his  presence,  and 
shewed  his  savage  disposition  by  dining  in  the 
same  apartment  before  the  body  was  removed. 
He  afterwards  put  to  death  his  cousin  Don 
Juan  of  Arragon,  and  poisoned  his  widow, 
and  his  own  aunt  the  Queen-dowager  of 
Arragon.  His  cruelties  havmg  driven  many  of 
the  disaflfected  nobles  to  take  rdtuge  in  Portugal, 
he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  King  of 
that  country,  also  called  Peter  the  Cnie^  to 
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deliver  them  up,  upon  condition  that  on  his 
part  be  should  deliyer  up  those  Portuguese 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  deatlx  of 
A^nes  de  Castro.  This  was  punctually  per 
formed  on  both  sides^  and  was  the  cause  of 
many  bloody  executions.  In  1361  he  com- 
pleted the  measure  of  his  domestic  cruelties 
by  the  murder  of  his  first  Queen,  Donna 
Bianca,  then  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Xeres. 
She  is  represented  by  the  Spanish  writers  as  a 
model  of  virtue  and  piety.  Not  long  after, 
he  perfidiously  put  to  death  the  Moorish 
Prince  of  Grenada,  Mahomet  Barbarossa,  with 
all  his  suite;  who  had  attended  on  him  at 
Seville,  on  the  security  of  a  safe  conduct.  In 
the  same  year  he  obliged  the  states  of  his 
kingdom  to  recognize,  as  liis  lawful  successors, 
his  children  by  Maria  de  Padilla,  whom  he 
declared  that  he  had  married  previously  to  any 
other  espousals. 

His  enormities  at  length  produced  a  confe- 
deracy against  him  between  the  Kings  of 
Arragon  and  Navarre,  and  Henry  de  Trasta- 
mare  at  the  head  of' the  emigrant  Castilian  no- 
bility. Peter  had,  by  no  means,  been  defi- 
cient in  vigour  or  success  in  carrying  on  the 
war  against  the  King  of  Arragon,  and  his  depo- 
sition was  therefore  much  desired  by  that 
monarch,  who,  in  fact,  was  little  less  perfi- 
dious and  sanguinary  than  himself.  A  band 
of  mercenaries,  ready  to  fight  in  any  cause, 
was  brought  out  of  France  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  and  other 
leaders ;  and  Henry  entering  Castille  was  ad- 
mitted into  Calahorra,  and  proclaimed  King. 
Advancing  to  Burgos,  he  received  the  homage 
of  the  nobles  of  Castille,  and  was  solemnly 
inaugurated ;  whilst  Peter  retired  to  Portugal, 
and  thence  to  Guienne,  to  the  court  of  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince.  The  treasures  he 
carried  with  him  made  him  welcome  to  the 
Prince  and  his  barons ;  and  the  tempting  ofier 
of  she  province  of  Biscay,  together,  probably, 
with  the  notion  of  the  duty  of  assisting  a 
rightful  sovereign  against  an  usurper,  induced 
the  gallant  Edward  to  undertake  his  restoration. 
This  he  effected  by  an  entire  defeat  which  he 
gave  to  Henry  and  his  party  at  the  battle  of 
Najara,  in  1367*  ^  Peter  would  gladly  have  put 
to  death  his  natural  brother  Sancho,  and  all  his 
prisoners  on  this  occasion,  but  was  restrained 
by  the  humanity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
ill  observed  his  promise  of  recompense  to  his 
victorious  allies ;  and  after  resuming  his 
CTown,^  he  indulged  the  severity  of  his  dispo- 
sition by  numerous  executions.  Henry,  how- 
ever, was  not  disheartened  by  hi$  misfortunes  ^ 
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but,  after  the  departure  of  the  English,  col- 
lected forces,  aad  again  engaged  the  assist- 
ance of  du  Guesclin  and  his  men  at  arms. 
He  entered  Spain,  and  advanced  to  the 
plains,  of  Monteil,  where  he  met  Peter  at  the 
head  of  a  more  numerous  army,  but  com* 
posed  of  a  motley  assemblage,  many  being 
Jews  and  Moors.  A  battle  endued,  in  which 
Peter  exerted  himself  valiantly;  his  troops, 
however,  were  completely  defeated,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle 
of  Monteil.  Findinz  that  it  could  not  be 
held  out  for  want  of  provisions,  he  quitted 
it  at  midnight  with  eleven  companions,  but 
was  stopt  in  his  retreat  and  carried  to 
the  tent  of  his  captor.  His  brother  Henry 
soon  arriving,  words  of  reproach  passed 
between  them,  and  Peter  (according  to  Frois- 
sart)  caueht  Henry  in  his  arms  and  threw 
him  on  the  ground,  and  then  attempted  to 
draw  his  poniard  to  kill  him.  In  this  he  was 
prevented  by  the  by-s];anders,  who  drew  him 
ofi^  from  his  rival,  upon  which  Henry  plunged 
his  poniard  in  bis  body,  and  his  attendants 
assisted  in  dispatching  him.  This  w.as  the 
end  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  in  1 369,  when  he  was 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  and  19th  of  his 
reign.  He  left  a  name  justly  execrable  to  pos- 
terity, though  it  is  possible  that  flattery  to  a 
new  line  of  princes,  may  have  produced  some 
exaggeration  in  recording  his  crimes.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  several  of  bis  cotempo- 
raries  deserved  this  opprobrious  title  neariy  as 
much  as  himself.     Froissart,     Mod.  Univers. 

PETER  THE  Hermit,  a  celebrated  person 
in  the  annals  of  fanaticism,  was  bom  in  th^ 
iith  century  at  Amiens  in  Picardy,  of  a  good 
family.  He  entered  into  the  army,  and  served 
under  the  Counts  of  Boulogne ;  but  having 
imbibed  the  holy  zeal  of  the  age,  he  quitted 
the  world,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  re- 
ligious solitude  and  austerity.  About  the  year 
1095  he  made  a  devout  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem, then  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  oppressions  sustained 
by  the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  the  visitors  of 
that  memorable  city.  In  the  warmth  of  his 
emotions,  he  promised  the  Greek  patriarch 
to  use  his  endeavours  to  rouse  the  western 
nations  to  arms  in  his  behalf;  and  upon  his 
return,  he  waited  upon  the  Pope  Urban  II. 
with  letters  frpm  that  prelate.  The  appearance 
of  Peter  was  mean,  his  stature  small,  his  body 
meagjre,  his  countenance  shrivelled  ^  but  he 
had  a  keen  lively  eye,  and  a  ready  eloquence^ 
The  Pope  received  him  as  one  who  had  a  call 
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from  hearen,  and  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
in  his  design  \  and  Peter  immediately  set  out 
on  his  travels  as  a  missionary  thr6ugh  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  and  France.     He  rode  on  an 
ass,  his  head  and  feet  naked,  and  bearing  a 
weighty  crucifix;  he  prayed  frequently,  fed  on 
bread  and  water,  gave  away  in  alms  all  that  he 
received,  and  by  his  saintly  demeanour  and  fervid 
address  drew  innumerable  crowds  of  all  ranks 
to  listen  to  his  preaching.     When  he' painted 
the  indignities  offered  to  the  true  believers  at 
the  birth-place  and  sepulchre  of  their  Saviour, 
every  heart  was  melted  to  compassion  and  ani- 
mated to  revenge.    His  success  in  raising  re- 
cruits for  the  holy  wJi*  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  rude  enthusiasm  and  martial 
spirit  of  his  age.   Collecting  above  60,000  per- 
sons, in  which  number  both  sexes  were  in- 
cluded, from  the  borders  of  France  and  Lor- 
raine, he  proceeded  with  them  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  whilst  the  crusaders 
of  better  rank  and  appointment  waited  to  be  led 
by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.    Peter  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  motly  band  in  the  costume  of  a 
hermity  and  covered  with  a  long  tunic  of  coarse 
wool.    He  placed  his  vanguard  under  the  com- 
mand of  Walter  the  Pennyless,  a  poor  but 
valiant  soldier  of  his  acquaintance.    Their  pro- 
gress was  marked  by  pillage  and  disorders  of  all 
kinds,  and  by  the  massacre  of  all  the  Jews  who 
fell  in  their  way.     As  they  approached  the 
confines  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  the  fierce 
natives  of  those  countries  rose  upon  them,  and 
^ut  them  off*  in  such  numbers  that  only  a  third 
part,  with  Peter  himself,  havin?  taken  refuge 
m  the  Thracian  mountains,  at  length  escaped 
to   Constantinople.      Almost   all   these   were 
afterwards  slain  by  the  Turks  in  the  plain  of 
Nice,  while  Peter  had  prudently  withdrawn 
from  the  camp,  and  remained  in  the  Greek 
capital.    He,  however,  accompanied  the  better 
disciplined  army  of  Godfrey,  and  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Antioch  in  1097.    But  his  fana- 
tical ardour  seems  now  to  have  deserted  him ; 
for  during  the  hardships  attending  that  enter- 
prize,  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape.     He 
was,  however,  brought  back  by  Tancred,  who 
obliged  him  to  swear  diat  he  would  never  de- 
sert an  expedition  of  which  he  was  the  first 
mover.     He  afterwards  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  account  he 
has  obtained  immortal  renown  from  the  muse 
of  Tasso.     After  the  capture  of  that  city  he 
was  appointed  by  the  patriarch,  during  his  ab- 
sence in  Godfrey's  army,  to  act  as  his  vicar- 
fceneral.     Peter  died   at  the  abbey  of  Neu- 
Moutier  near  Huy,  of    which  he  was  the 
founder*    Gihion.     Nmv.  Did.  Hist*  — -  A* 


PETERFFI,  Charles,  an  Hungarian  Jesuit 
who  flourished  in  the  1 8th  century,'  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family,  but  concerning 
the  time  of  his  birth  we  have  no'lnformation. 
He  entered  the  society  of  Jesus  in  the  year 
1 7 15,  and^ien  he  had  finished  his  course  of 
academical  studies,  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  Belles  Lettres  in  the  seminary  belonging  to 
his  order  at  Tyrnaw.     From  that  office  he  was 
removed  by  his  superiors,  to  fill  the  philoso- 
phical chair  at  Vienna.    Afterwards  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  stpdy  of  the  history  of 
his  country ;  and  in  the  year  1 742,  he  pre- 
sented the  public  with  the  fruits  of  his  appli* 
cation  in  a  work,  entitled  <«  Sacra  Concilia  in 
Regno  Hungarian  celebrata,  ab  Anno  1016  us* 
que  ad  annum  1715,"  in  folio,  published  at 
Vienna  and  Presburg.     This  collection  com- 
prizes, besides  the  councils  of  Hungary,  the 
ecclesiastical   constitutions   of    the  Kings  of 
Hungary,  and  of  the  legates  of  the  papal  see. 
It  comes  recommended  to  the  reader  by  great 
beauty  of  style,  as  weli  as  excellence  of  ar- 
rangement, and  is. accompanied  by  a  variety  of 
curious  reseatches.     It  is  also  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  the  ancient  monuments,   &c. 
The  acrimonious  spirit,  however,  which  the 
author  has  discovered  when  animadverting  on 
those  from  whom  he  differs  in  judgment,  is 
highly  censurable;  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  no  little  mortification  to  him. 
He    died   in   the   year    1746.      Nouv.   Diet. 
Hist.^M. 

PETIS  DE  LA  CROIX,  Frincis,  a  learned 
French  orientalist,  born  in  1654,  was  the  son 
of  the  King's  interpreter  for  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, and  received  an  education  to  qualify 
him  for  the  same  employment.     At  the  age  of 
16  he  was  sent  by  the  minister  Colbert  to  re- 
side in  the  East.     He  passed  several  years  at 
Aleppo,  visited  Ispahan  and  Constantinople, 
and   employed  himself  in   assiduous  study  of 
oriental  literature^  several  works  in  which  he 
translated  into  French.     He  returned  to  Paris 
in  1680,  and  in  1682  he  was  sent  to  Morocco 
as   secretary   to   the   embassy   under  M.   de 
Saint-Amand  to  Muley  Ishmael  King  of  that 
country.    He  pronounced  before  that  sovereign 
the  ambassador's  harangue  in  Arabic,  with  an 
elegance  and  purity  that  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  court.     In  the  two   following 
years  he  accompanied  the  French  armament 
against  Algiers,  in  quality  of  secretary«4nter- 
preter  of  the  marine,  and  was  employed  to 
translate  into  Turkish  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
r684.     H^  performed   the  same  office  with 
respect  to  the  negotiations  with  Tunis  and 
Tripoli.    When  the  latter  power  was  engaged 
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to  pay  tj^c  Kingx)f  Fiance  the  sum  of  600,000 
livres  jby  way  of  reimbursement,  a  considerable 
bribe  ^as  oflfered  to  Petis  de  la  Croix  to  put  in 
the  treaty  crowns  of  Tripply  instead  of  French 
crowns,  which  would  have  made  the  difiPerence 
of  100,000  livres,  but  his  fidelity  to  his  sove- 
reign was  incorruptible.     In  1687  he  was  em- 
ployed at  MoroccQ  under  the  Duke  de  Mor- 
temar.   In  fine,  it  was  through  his  intervention 
that  all  affairs  between  the  French  ministry  and 
the  Eastern  courtis  were  transacted  from  1680 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  with  the  exception  of 
some  occasions  in  which  his  father  still  acted. 
In  1692  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship 
of  Arabic  in  tlie  college -royal^  and  the  sur- 
vivorship of  his  father's  place  of  oriental  in-; 
terpreter  was  coniferred  upon  him.     From  that 
time  he  never  again  left  the  kingdom,  but  em- 
ployed himself  in  translations  from  the  Eastern 
languages,  of  which  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  Tartarian,  Ethio- 
pic,  and  Armenian.    He  died  at  Paris  in  17 13. 
The  principal    publications   of  Petis  de  la 
Croix  are  "  The  Oriental  Library  of  Hadji 
Calfa  ;*'  «  The  History  of  all  the  Mahometan 
Monarchies, "from  the  Turkish  j "  General  State 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  its  Foundation  to 
the  present  time,  with  Abridged  Lives  of  the 
Emperors,"  from  the  Turkish  ;  «  The  History 
of  Gengiscan,"  extracted  from  ancijent  oriental 
writers :  "  The  History  of  Tinuir-Bec,!'  from 
the  Persian »  "  The  Thousand  and  One  Days," 
tales  from  the  Persian  :  besides  several  geo- 
graphical and  descriptive  tracts,  grammars,  dic« 
tionaries,  &c.    MorerL    Nouv,Dict,Hiit,  —  A. 
PETIT,   An  TONY,  an  eminent  physician, 
accoucheur  and  a  anatomist,  was  a  native   of 
Orleans.     He  was  admitted  a  doctor  of  the 
faculty  of  Paris  in  1746,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in    1760.     He 
acquired  great  reputation  as  a  practitioner  *,  and 
in  1 768  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  military 
hospitals  throughout  France.     In  the  following 
year  he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  at  the  Royal  Garden,  in  which  office 
he  was  attended  by  an  extraordinary  concourse 
of  auditors.     He  finally  retired  from  business, 
and  died  at  Olivet  near  Orleans,  in  1794,  at  the 
age  of  92*     This  physician  published  in  1753 
'*  Anatomie  Chirurgicale  de  M.Palfyn,re£ondue 
et  augmentee  par  M.  Petit,"  2  vols.  8vo.     In 
this  work  the  osteology  is  entirely  new,-  and 
there  are  numerous  additions  and  corrections  in 
the  other  branches  of  anatomy.     He  also  pub- 
lished  ^  Discours  sur  la  Chirurgie,"    1757  & 
**  Recueil  des  PieCes  relatives  a  la  Question  des 
Naissanceft  tardives,''  1 766,  2  vols.  8vo.  ^  an 


ingenious  performance,  and  in  which  various 
arguments  are  given,  bom  the  different 
irritability  of  the  uterus  in  different  subjects, 
&c.  in.  favour  of  the  possible  retardation  of 
child-birth  :  it  was  answered  by  Bouvart : 
"  Premier  et  second  Rapport  en  faveur  de 
I'Inocularion,"  1766;  «<  Deux  Consultations 
medico-legales,"  1767.  Some  early  experi- 
ments of  his  on  submersion  are  related  in 
Hist,  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  1740.     HalUri 

BibL  AnaU  et  Chirurg^    Eloj  Diet.  Mid. A. 

PETIT,  JoHN-Louis,  a  celebrated  French 
surgeon,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1674.     He  im- 
bibed  almost  from    infancy   a  fondness  for 
anatomical  studies  in  consequence  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  anatomist  De  Littre's  being  a 
lodger  in  his  father's  house.     He  wis  soon  an 
attendant  on  his  dissections,  and  an  imitator 
of  them ;  and  such  was  his  proficiency,  that 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  Dfi  Littre  confided  to  him 
the  care  of  his  amphitheatre.     He  learned  the 
art   of   surgery  under  Castel  and  Mareschal, 
and  was  admitted  a  master  at  Paris  in  i  'joo. 
By  his  writings  and  practice  he  rose  to  the 
head  of  his  profession  ;  and  for  a  long  period 
there  was  scarcely  a  case  of  importance,  or  an 
extraordinary  operation,  in  Paris,  to  which  he 
was  not  called  in.     His  reputation  extended  to 
foreign  countries,  and  he  was  sent  for  in  1^26 
to  the  King  of  Poland,  and  in  1734  to  Don 
Ferdinand  afterwards  King  of  Spain,  both  of 
whom  he  treated  successfully.     He  received 
from  them  very  advantageous  offers  to  settle  at 
^eir  courts,  but  he  was  too  much  attached  to 
.his   native   country  to  quit  it.      Among  his 
literary  and  professional  honours  were  those  of 
Director  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  Censor 
and  Professor-Royal  in  iu  schools.  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1750, 
at  the  age  of  76,  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
improvers  of  his  art,   to  which  he  was  de* 
votedly  attached.  He  was  of  a  cheerful  temper^ 
somewhat  irritable,  but  placable ;  rather  frank 
and  cordial  in  his  manners  than  polite,  and  full 
of   sensibility  towards  the  afflicted  poor,   on 
whom  he  bestowed  the  most  humane  attention. 
The  principal  work  of  this  eminent  surgeon 
was  his  <<  Trait6  des  Maladies  des  Os,'*  first 
printed  in   1705,   but  greatly  improved  and 
augmented  in  successive  editions,  of  which  the 
last   is  that  of  M.Louis,  in   1758,   2  vols* 
i2mo.    This  work  has  defects,  partly  owing 
to  his  want  of  erudition,  partly  to  a  spirit  of 
conjecture  occasionally  too  much  indulged }  it 
was  severely  criricised  in  the  author's  lite-time, 
but  it  is  considered  as  a  standard  performance, 
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and  has  been  the  ground-work  of  almost  all  later 
writings  on  the  same  subject.  Petit  was  the 
auth<^  of  several  papers  on  chirurgical  and 
anatomicaj  subjects  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  posthumous  works 
were  published  by  his  pupil  M.  Lesne,  under 
the  title  of  <<  Trait^  des  Maladies  chirurgicales^ 
tt  des  Operations  qui  leur  conviennent,"  1 774, 
5  vols.  8vo.  with  many  figures  of  chirurgical  in- 
struments, of  whichhe  wasa  great  inventor.  This 
publication  contains  many  valuable  practical  re- 
marks. HalleriBihLCbirurg.Eloj  Dict.Med, — A. 

PETIT,  Pbter,  a  learned  physician,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  161 7.  He  probably  studied 
at  Padua,  of  the  academy  of  which  city  he 
was  a  member.  He  was  a  doctor  of  the 
faculty  of  Montpellier,  but  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  himself  more  to  literature  than  to  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Latin  poetry  was  par- 
ticularly an  object  of  his  attention,  and  he  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  his  compositions  in  this 
branch  which  has  given  him  a  place  among  the 
seven  poets  of  the  Latin  Pleiad  of  Paris.  A 
collection  of  his  poems  was  printed  in  1663, 
prefaced  with  a  curious  essay  on  the  furor 
poeticus.  In  prose  he  composed  several  works 
which  did  honour  to  his  erudition.  He  wrote 
<<  Commentaries  on  the  three  first  Books  of 
Aretaeus,"  first  printed  by  Maittaire  in  1726, 
and;  reprinted  in  Boerhaave's  edition  of  that 
a^ithor.  They  chiefly  consist  of  proposed 
emendations  of  the  text,  and  of  parallel  pas- 
sages from  other  ancient  medical  writers.  In 
1660  he  published  a  treatise  '*  De  Motu  spon- 
taneo  Animalium,"  in  which  he  illustrates  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  on  that  subject,  and  pro- 
poses a  new  theory  of  muscular  motion.  His 
treatises  "  De  Lacbrymis,''  and  "  De  Ignis  et 
Lucis  Natura,"  also  belong  to  the  physical  class. 
In  botany,  he  wrote  an  elegant  Latin  poem 
**  On  Tea,"  and  a  dissertation  entitled 
<<  Nepenthes,  seu  de  Helenas  Medicamento." 
His  other  works  are  <<  De  Amazonibus  Dis- 
sertatio  f  «  De  Svbilla ;"  «<  De  Natura  et 
Moribus  Anthropophagorum."  This  learned 
man  married  at  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in 
1687.  AUreru  Eloy.  Halleri  BibL  Med. 
Botan,  et  Anaiom. — A. 

PETIT,  Pqurfour  du,  Francis,  a  physi- 
cian eminent  as  an  oculist  and  anatomist,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1664.  A  defect  of  memory 
rendered  his  studies  difficult  to  him,  and  it 
was  not  tin  he  was  introduced  to  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  that  he  became  interested  in  them. 
Attaching  himself  to  medicine,  he  studied 
under  Chirac  at  ^ontpellier,  and  having  taken 
his  doctor's  degree,  returqed  to  Paris  in  ^690. 


In  that  capital  he  assiduously  pursued  his  (ut^ 
ther  improvement  in  the  several  branches  of 
medical  science,  and  in  1693  was  appointed 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  army  in  Flanders^ 
He  displayed  great  zeal  and  industry  in  pnv 
moting  the  good  of  the  service  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  hospital  pupils,  for  whose  benefit  he 
instituted  chemical  and  anatomical  lectures  in 
the  military  hospitals,  and  herborisations  in 
the  fields,  of  which  last  the  fruits  were  3 
hortus  siccus  of  30  volumes.  After  the  peace 
of  Ryswick  he  returned  to  Paris ;  and  when 
the  «nccession-war  broke  out,  he  was  again 
employed  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Low-countries. 
The  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  brought  him 
back  to  Paris,  where  he  settled  and  married.. 
In  1722  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  which  he  afterwards  obtained  the 
place  of  pensionary-anatomist.'  Having  paid 
particular  attention  to  diseases  of  the  eyes,  he 
was  much  consulted  in  that  branch  of  practice^ 
and  became  famous  for  his  success  in  the 
operation  for  the  cataract.  On  this  subject  he 
published  several  works  which  place  him 
among  the  improvers  of  his  art.  He  invented 
an  ophthalmometer  to  measure  exactly  all  the 
parts  of  the  eye  and  direct  the  course  of  the 
needle  in-  the  operation,  and  also  other  ma- 
chines to  illustrate  his  doctrines  and  assist  the 
operator.  This  able  practitioner  died  at  Paris 
in  1 74 1.  His  publications  are  "  Trois  Lettres 
d'un  Medecin  des'Hopitaux  du  Roi  a  un  autre 
Medecin,"  1710,  4to. ;  two  of  these  relate  to 
wounds  of  the  head  and  the  functions  of  the 
brain ;  the  third  is  upon  botanical  subjects : 
«  Dissertation  sur  unc  nouvelle  Methode  de 
faire  I'Operation  de  la  Cataracte ;"  1727  :  three 
publications  of  letters  on  the  same  subject,  and 
on  discoveries  relative  to  the  eyes :  a  considera- 
ble number  of  memoirs  printed  in  the  Mem.  de 
I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  relative  to  chirurgical  and  - 
anatomical  topics,  particularly  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  eye,  which  he  examined  in  various 
animals  with  great  nicety  of  dissection.  MorerL 
Eloy.     Halleri  Diet.  Anat.  ft  Cbirurg.-^^A. 

rETIT,  Samuel,  a  very  learned  and  esti- 
mable French  Protestant  divine  in  the  17th 
century,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  minister 
at  Nismes  in  Languedoc,  where  he  was  bom 
in  the  year  1594.  He  discovered  when  very 
young  a  powerful  inclination  for  learning,  and 
astonished  the  masters  under  whose  tuition  he 
was  placed,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
became  a  proficient  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  Having  laid  a  good  foundation  of 
grammar-learning,  he  continued  to  extend  his 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics,  while^ 
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during  twelve  months,  his  attention  was  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  study  of  rhetoric   and 
oratory,  and  afterwards,  during  two  years,  to 
the  various  branches  of  philosophical  science. 
Being  designed  for  the  ministry,  he  was  now 
removed   to  Geneva,,  where  he   spent  three 
years  in  attending  the  divinity  lectures  of  the 
famous  Diodati,  and  those  of  the  other  learned 
professors  in  that  celebrated  school.     At  the 
same  time  he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  oriental 
tongues,  and,  with  a  surprizing  facility,  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan   and  Arabic   lan- 
guages*    The  laborious  assiduity  with  which 
ne  applied  Co  these  pursuits  is  almost  incre- 
dible ;  since  we  are  informed  that,  for  a  whole 
year,  he  devoted  every  alternate  night  to  his 
studies.     No  .sooner  was  his  father  informed 
of  the  excessive  ardour  with  which  he  thus  in- 
dulged his  passion  for  literary  improvement, 
than  he  prudently  called  him  home,  lest  he 
should  irreparably  injure  his  health.     At  the 
first  provincial  synod  which  took  place  after 
his'  return  to  liis  native  city,  he  passed  the 
usual  examination  of  candidates  for  tlie  sacred 
office  with  general  approbation,  and,  though 
he  was  not  more  than  17  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  to  the  ministty.     Soon  afterwards, 
he  was  chasen  to  fill  th^  chair  of 'Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  Academy  at  Nismes ;  to  which 
was  added  the  professorship  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages.  '  These  posts  he  retained 
with  very  high  reputation  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life;  wnile  he  pursued  his  various  learned 
studies  with  uncommon  diligence,  as  his  pro- 
ductions sufficiently  testify ;  and  at  the  same 
time  frequently  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
pulpit,  and  devoted  many  of  his  hours  to  the 
charitable  office  of  visiting  the  sick.     To  the 
deep  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  learned  world,  he  died  in 
1643,  when  he  was  only  in  the  49th  year  of 
his  age.     He  was  a  man  of  vast  and  profound 
•erudition,  and  particularly  excelled  in  his  ac- 
quaintance with  ecclesiastical  antiquities.     To 
the  languages  already  mentioned  in  which  he 
was  an  adept,  we  ought  to  add  that  he  acquired 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Coptic.     His 
learning,  however,  was  accompanied  with  mo- 
desty and  humility ;  and  in  his  life  he  is  said 
to  have  exhibited  a  bright  and  amiable  pattern 
of  unaffected  piety,  and  of  all  the  moral  vir- 
tues.    His  temper  was  uncommonly  placid,  as 
may  be  concluded  from  the  following  anecdote 
^hichls  told  of  him.     Having  one  day  entered 
a    Jewish    synagogue    at    Avignon,    accom- 
jianicd  by  some  friends,  he  heard  one  of  the 


Rabbis  uttering  the  grossest  abuse  and  invec* 
tives  against  them,  but  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  he  could  not  imagine  that  any  of  them 
understood.     But  when   he   heard  M.  Petit 
mildly  remonstrating  with  him  in  that  tongue 
on  the  incivility  and  malignity  which  he  disco- 
vered, he  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion 
and  alarm,  and  in  the  most  suppliant  manner , 
entreated  forgiveness.     This  our  author  readily 
granted,   and  took  no  other  revenge  on  the 
Rabbi,  than  by  exhorting  him,  in  pure  and 
elegant  Hebrew,  to  renounce  Judaism  and  em- 
brace Christianity.     In  the  "  Gallia  Oricntalis" 
of  Colomesius,  as  referred  to  below,  the  reader 
may  meet  with  a  crowd  of  testimonies  to  the 
great  merits  of  M.  Petit,  from  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  his  time.     M.  Petit 
was  the  author  of  <'  Miscellaheorum,  lib.  ix. 
in  quibus  varia  veterum  Scriptorum  Loca,  quas 
Philologiam,  Philosophiam,   et  Chronologiam 
spectant,   emendantur,   illustrantur,   et  expli- 
cantur,''    1^30,   4to. ;   '<  Eclogae  chronologi- 
cicae,  in  quibus  de  variis  Annorum  Judseorum^ 
Samaritaxlorum,  Graecorum,  Macedpnuip,  Syro- 
macedonum,    Romanorum,    aliisque   veterum 
Christianorum Paschat.  disputatur,"i63 1, 4to. ; 
^*  Variaram  Lectionum,  lib.  iv.  in  quibus  Eccle- 
siae  utriusque  Foederis  Ritus,  Moresque  antiqui^ 
sacri  item  ejusdem  atque  Ecclesidstici  Scriptores 
illustrantur,  explicantur,  emendantur,"  1633, 
4to. ;  '<  Leges  Atticae,  Opus  Juris,  et  Rei  anti- 
quarix  studiosis  utilissimum,  vii.  lib.distinctumt 
in  quo  varii  Scriptorum  veterum  Graecorum  et 
Latinorum  Loci  explicantur  et  emendantur," 
1^359  folio  ;  **  Observationum  lib.  iii.  in  quibus 
varia  veterum  Scriptorum  Loca,  quae  ad  Philo- 
logiam, Jurisprudentiam,  et  ^d  utriusquae  £c- 
clesix  Judaicae  et  Christianas  Historiam  per- 
tinent, illustrantur  et  emendantur,"  1641,  4to.; 
"  Diatriba  de  Jure,  Principum  Edictis,  &c.," 
1649,  8vo.)   Diatriba  de  Dissidiorum  CausiSf 
EIFectis,  et  Remediis  j"  and  «  Versus  Latini 
in  Obitum  W.  Schikardi/'     He  also  left  behind 
him  in  manuscript,  two.  large  vols,  of  notes 
upon  Josephus,  which,  though  imperfect,  were 
purchased  by  Lord  Clarendon,  it  is  said,  for  a 
hundred   and  fifty  louis-d'ors,   and  presented 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,where  they  were  de- 
posited in  the  Bodleian  Library.     In  that  place 
they  were  consulted  by  our  countryman  Hudson, 
when  he  was  preparing  his  valuable  edition  of 
the  Jewish  Historian,  who  has  acknowledged 
his  obligations  to  them  in  his  general  preface. 
Freheri'Theatrum  Fir,  Erud.  clar.      Colomesii 
GQllia  Orientalise  ^.  1 69.  —  1 7  5 .    Moreri, — M. 
PETIT,  Peter,  a  celebrated  French  mathe«* 
matician  and  natural  philosopher  in  the  17th 
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century,  vn$  the  son  of  a  person  who  held  the 
post  ox  controller  of  elections  at  Montlucon  in 
the   Bourbonots,   where  the   subject  of  this 
article  was  bom  in  the  year  1598.     He  cul« 
tivated  from  early  youth  the  study  of  the  ma- 
thematics and   physics,    in   which   he   made 
considerable   progress,    which    recommended 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Pascal,  who 
honoured  him  with  his  correspondence.     In 
the   distribution  of  his   father's  property  he 
succeeded  to  his  office  of  controller,  which  he 
sold,  and  in  the  year  1633  removed  to  Paris, 
whither  his  reputation    had    preceded    him. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ingenious 
writings,  and  became  intimate  with  Des  Cartes, 
Father  Mersenne,  Cassini,  and  other  eminent 
men  of  his  time.      On  several  occasions  he 
was  employed  by   Cardinal   Richelieu,    who 
gave  him  a  commission  to  visit  the  sea^ports, 
with  the  title  of  Engineer  and  Geographer  to 
the  King.     Afterwards  he  was  sent  into  Italy 
by  His  Majesty,  on  special  affairs. .  Upon  his 
return  from  that  country  to  Paris,  about  the 
year  1637,  he  read  the  «  Dioptrics*'  of  Des 
Cartes,  which  then  attracted  much  notice,  and 
at  first  conceived  various  objections  against  the 
work,  which  he  communicated  to  his  friend 
Mersenne.     It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  became  a  cotivert  to  the  principles  of  that 
philosopher,  and  also  their  zealous  defender. 
In  the  year  1640,  we  find  him  settled  at  Tours, 
where  he  married,  and  resided  some  years. 
Afterwards   he   received  the  appointment  of 
Intendant  of  the   Fortifications    of    France. 
During  at  least  a  part  of  the  year  1646  and 
1647,  he  was  stationed  at  Rouen,  where  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Pascal,  he  went  through 
the  same  experiments   on   the   subject   of  a 
Vacuum  which  Torricelli  had  made  before  in 
Italy,  and  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  which  they  were  intended  to  support, 
by  repeated  trials.     From  this  time,  notwith- 
standing the  long  period  which  intervened,  we 
meet  with  no  further  memoirs  of  M.  Petit  till 
his   death,   which  took  place   at  Lagny-sur- 
Mame,  in  1677,  when  he  was  about  79  years 
of  age«   M.  Baillet,  in  his  «  Life  of  Des  Cartes," 
says,  that  <<  M.  Petit  had  a  great  genius  for  the 
mathematics ;  that  he  excelled  particularly  in 
astronomy;  and  that  he  had  a  singular  passion 
for  experimental  philosophy."      He  was  the 
author  of  various  treatises  on  mathematical, 
physical,   and  astronomical  subjects ;    among 
wluch  are  •*  Directions  for  the  Use  of  propor- 
tional Compasses,   &c.   with  Tables  of  the 
Weight  and  Magnitude  of  Metals,  and  of  the 
reduction  of  all  die  measures  of  Europe,  Asia^ 


and  Africa,  to  those  cff  Paris  (  and  also  the 
Construction  and  Use  of  the  Artillery  Calipers," 
8vo.  the  licence  for  which  is  dated  iii  1625, 
though  the  work  did  not  make  its  appearance 
till  several  years  afterwards ;  "  Chronological 
Discourses,  &c."  1636,  4to.  in  defence  of 
Scaliger;  «*  A  Map  of  the  Government  of 
Cappelle  5"  <*  Observations  relating  to  a 
Vacuum,  containing  an  Account  of  the  first 
Experiments  made  on  that  Subject  in  France, 
&c."  1636,  4to. ;  **  Calculus  duarum  Eclip- 
sium  Anni  1652,"  &c.  folio;  "  Arguments 
against  the  Prognostics  for  an  Eclipse  of  the 
Sun,  on  the  12th  August  1654,  with  some 
Latin  and  French  Verses  on  the  same  Subject," 
1654$  <<  A  Discourse  on  the  Remedies  to  be 
used  against  the  Inundations  of  the  River  Seine 
at  Paris,  with  the  necessary  Plans,"  1668,  4to.  j 
A  Letter  and  three  small  Treatises,  in  Latin, 
<<  on  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  on  the  14th 
November  1 659,"  "  On  the  Latitude  of  Paris, 
and  the  Decliniition  of  the  Needle  at  that 
City,"  and  **  against  an  anonymous  Piece 
called  an  Abridgment  of  the  lower  Astro- 
nomy ;"  all  of  which  are  subjoined  to  M.  Du» 
hamel's  <<  Astronomia  Physicaj"  *<  The  Opinion 
and  Advice  of  Peter  Petit  on  the  Subject  of  a 
Junction  of  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean 
Sea,  by  means  of  the  Rivers  Aude  and 
Garonne,"  4to. ;  «  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Nature  of  Comets,  with  a  Discourse  on  the 
Prognostics  of  Eclipses  and  other  curious 
Matters,"  1665,  410.,  drawn  up  by  order  of 
Lewis  XrV. ;  '<  Academical  Dissertations  on 
the  Nature  of  Heat  and  Cold,  with  a  Discourse 
on  the  Arithmetical  Cylinder  invented  by  the 
Author,"  1671,  lamo. ;  and  several  papers  in 
the  <<  Journal  des  Savans,"  particularly  for  the 
years  1666  and  1667,  &c.  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  Mutton's  Math.  Diet.  Martir^s 
£sog.  PhiL—M. 

PETIT-DIDIER,  Matthew,  a  learned 
French  monk,  and  a  titular  prelate  in  the  iScfa 
century,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  St.  Nicholas 
in  Lorrain,  in  the  year  1659.  He  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education  in  the  College  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Nancy,  and  when  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  took  the  monastic  habit  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Michael,  belonging  'to  the  Bene* 
dictines  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Vannes  and 
St.  Hydulphus.  He  distinguished  himself  so 
highly  by  his  assiduity  and  improvement,  that 
in  the  year  1682,  when  he  was  only  sub-deacouj 
the  chapter-general  of  his  congregation  de* 
'Volved  on  him  the  oflice  of  lecturing  in  phi* 
losophy  and  divinity  to  the  young  members  of 
the   community.      Sometime    ainerwards   he 
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was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  kind  of  academy, 
consisting  of  sereral  of  the  monks,  with  whom 
he  undertook  to  read  all  the  early  fathers  of  the 
church.     At  the  same  .time  they  read  M.  Du- 
pin's  account  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  making 
notes  and  remarks  on  hit  work  as  they  pro- 
ceeded.    As  father  Petit-Didier  thought  tJiem 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  laid  before  the 
public,  he  corrected  and  enlarged  them,  and 
sent  them  into  the  world  under  the  title  of 
<*  Remarks  on  the  first  Volumes  of  M.  Dupin's 
Bibliotheque  Ecclesiastique,''  in  3  toIs.   8to. 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1691,  and  the 
third  in  1696.     These  remarks  discover  exten- 
sive  reading,  are  sometimes  very  judicious,  and 
display  no  little  portion  of   critical   acumen. 
M.  Dupin  himself  has  done  ample  justice  to 
the  author's  learning  and  abilities,  while  he  has 
ably  vindicated  his  work  against  many  of  the 
remarks  which   he  has   proved   to   be  cavils 
rather  than  reasonable  or  fair  objections.     In 
the  mean  time  father  Petit-Didier  was  occu- 
pied in  drawing  up  an  answer  to  the  *<  Dia*- 
logues  between  Cleander  and  Eudoxus,"  written 
against  the  celebrated    "  Provincial  Letters'* 
of  M.  Pascal,  and  attributed  to  Father  Daniel 
the  Jesuit.     This  answer  is  under  the  form  of 
seventeen   letters,    with   the   title   of    «•   An 
Apology  for  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Lewis 
Montalte,  against  the  last  Reply  of  the  Jesuits, 
iBcc.**  i2mo.     The  four  first  letters  were  pub- 
lished together  in  1697  *,  and  the  following  ones 
at  different  periods  in  that  year  and  in  1698. 
Though  this  work  was  well  known  to  come 
from  his  pen,  and  was  often  acknowledged  by 
him  to  his  friends,  his  wish  to  secure  the  good 
opinion  of  the  papal  court  led  him  some  years 
afterwards  to  disavow  it.     This  disavowal  is 
contained  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Corradini,  and 
printed  at  Rome  in   1726,  in  a  collection  of 
pieces  entitled,  '<  Documenta  sanse  et  ortho- 
doxy Doetrinx  P.  Matth«i  Petit-Didier,"    in 
folio.      In    1699,    he   was  elected    abbot   of 
^     Bonzonville;    but  was   obliged  to  resign  his 
pretensions,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain,  who  nominated  his  brother 
Prince  Francis  to   that   dignity.      About  the 
year   1700,  our  author   published,   in  Latin, 
<<  Critical,  Historical,  and  Chronological  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  in  4to.     In  17 15,  he  was  chosen 
abbot  of  Sennones,    and   after  a  contest   for 
some   years   with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
mras  finally  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  that 
benefice.    His  next  publication,  which  appeared 
in   1724,  was    **  A  Theological  Treatise  in 
Defence  of  the  Authority  and  Infallibility  of 


the  Pope,"  1 2mo.  This  piece  was  attacked  by 
different  writers.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and 
defended  by  him  in  several  tracts;  the  titles  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  some  of  his  other  pole* 
mical  publications,  the  reader  may  meet  with 
in  Mgreri.  In  the  year  1725  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  very  favourably  re- 
ceived by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  on  account  of 
his  writings,  in  which  he  had  maintained  the 
infallibility  and  highest  pretensions  of  the 
papal  see,  and  declared  hostility  against  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  As  a  reward 
for  such  obsequiousness,  in  1726,  the  Pope 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Macra,  in  partibus 
infideliumy  and  performed  in  person  the  cere- 
monies of  his  consecration.  He  also  granted 
him  an  indulgence  to  retain  the  possession  of 
his  abbey.  Our  prelate's  episcopal  honours, 
however,  were  but  of  short  duration,  since  he 
died  suddenly  at  Sennones  in  1728,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  an  anonymous  *<  Historical  and 
Dogmatical  Treatise  on  the  Subject  of  Eccle- 
siastical Privileges  and  Exemptions,"  which 
was  printed  at  Metz  in  1699,  ^^  4^^-  Dupin. 
Moreri.  Nouv,  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

PETIT.PIED,  Nicholas,  a  French  cler- 
gyman and  magistrate  in  the  17th  century, 
who  acquired  considerable   reputation    by  a 
work  mentioned  below.     He  was  descended 
from  an  honourable  family,  and  bom  at  Paris 
about  the  year  1630.     Having  been  educated 
for  the  church,  he  took  holy  orders>  and  ob- 
tained the  living  of  St.  Martial,  in  his  native 
city.     In  1658,  he  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonnej 
and,  in  1662,  was  appointed  a  clerical  coun- 
sellor of  the  Chatelet.      Afterwards  he  was 
made  sub-chanter  and  canon  of  the  church  of 
Paris,  and  he  died  in  1705,  when  he  was  about 
the  age  of  75.     He  had  for  several  years  held 
the  post  of  clerical  counsellor  at  the  Chatelet, 
and  officiated,  during  the  same  time,  as  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  of  St.  Martial,  till  one  day  in 
the  year  1678,  when  the  lieutenants  were  ab- 
sent, he,  being  the  senior  counsellor  present,  was 
proceeding  to  take  the  chair.     In  this  design  he 
was    opposed    by  the    lay  counsellors,   who 
maintained  that,  oeing  a  clergyman,  he  had.no 
right  to  preside  in  a  secular  court.      After 
entering  his  protests,  M.  Petit-Pied  commenced 
a  legal   process  against   them,   which  lasted 
about  four  years,   and  was  terminated  by  a 
definitive  arret  in  favour  of  clerical  counsellors. 
This  contest  induced   him  to   compose   and 
publish  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Right  and  Pre- 
rogatives of  Ecclesiastics  in  the  Administration 
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of  secular  Justice,"  in  a  large  4ta  volume ; 
which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  work  of  the 
kind,  to  display  much  curious  research,  and  to 
reflect  great  honour  on  the  learning  and  abi- 
lities of  the  author.      Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet. 

Hut M. 

PETIT-PIED,  Nicholas,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  and  a  very  voluminous  writer  in 
the  Jansenist  controversy,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1665.     He  was  early  destined  to 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,    and  prosecuted 
his    studies  in  the  University  of  Paris  with 
great    diligence   and   reputation,    particularly 
distinguishing   himself    when    entering   upon 
his   licentiate.      In    1692,   he   was   admitted 
doctor  of  the  house  and  society  of  the  Sor- 
bonne ;  and,  in  1 70 1 ,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the  schools 
of  that  faculty.      In  the  year  last  mentioned, 
together  with   thirty-nine  other   doctors,  he 
gave  his  signature  to  the  famous  Case  of  Con* 
scieftcfi  the  history  of  which  has  been  published 
in  8  vols.  I  zmo.      The  part  which  he  took  on 
this  occasion,  involved  him  in  the  proscription 
which  was  issued  out  against  the  opposers  of 
the  bull  Unigeniius\  and,  in  1703,  he  received 
an  order  from  the  King,  which  exiled  him  to 
Beaune  in  Burgundy.    Afterwards  he  withdrew 
from  Beaune  to  a  place  of  secret  retirement, 
whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  M.  de 
Vaubreuil,  explaining  the  reasons  for  his  conduct 
in  the  affair  of  the  Case  of  Consciencey  which 
was  printed,   and  is  inserted    in    the   history 
above  mentioned.      Tired,  at  length,  of  the 
confinement  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, in  order  to  escape  being  discovered,  in 
1705,^  he  retired  from  France  and  joined  his 
friend   Quesnel   in   Holland.      Here   he    re- 
mained  till  the  year  17 18,  when  he  obtained 
permission  at  first  to   come  to  Troyes,  and 
afterwards  to  Paris.      During  the  following 
year,  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  by  unanimous 
consent,   re-established   M.  Petit-Pied   in   his 
place  as  doctor,  and  in  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges attached  to  it ;  upon  which  he  took  his 
seat  among  them  according  to  his  rank  of  se- 
niority.    This  proceeding,  however,  gave  dis- 
pleasure at  court,  and,  within  2^  month,  the 
King  gave  orders  for  reversing  all  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  taken  in  favour  of  our 
divine.      Thus   circumstanced  he  was  ^aken 
under  the  protection  of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
who  made  him  his  chaplain.     In  this  asylum 
M.  Petit-Pied  continued  till  the  death  of  the 
bishop  in  1728  ;  when,  finding  tliat  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  arrested,  he  once  more  with- 
drew privately  into  Holland.      Havipg  been 


recalled  to  his  natiye  country  in  1734,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity  at 
Paris,  where  be  died  in  1 747,  at  the  age  of  82. 
'  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  well- 
written  pieces  in  French  and  Latin,  against 
the  constitution  Unigenitus^  and  in  defence  of 
the  principles  of  the  bishop  of  Ypros,  of  whicli 
no  fewer  than  eighty-one  are  particularized 
by  Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist,  — M. 

PETITOT,  JoftN,  an  artist  at  the  summit 
of  excellence  in  his  particular  branch,  that  of 
paintirg  in  enamel,  was  bom  at   Geneva  in 
1607.      ^^^  father,  a  sculptor  and  architect, 
placed  him  with  a  jeweller.    In  this  employ- 
ment, having  frequent  occasion  to  make  use 
of  enamel,  he  found  means  to  give  it  so  fine 
a  tone  of  colour,  that  his  friend  Bordier,  a 
painter,  (who  was  afterwards  his  brother-in- 
law,)  thought  that  if  he  would  apply  to  por- 
trait, he  might  carry  the  art  farther  than  had 
hitherto  been  done.     Petitot  took  his  advice^ 
and  was  successful :    he  executed  the  heads 
and  hands,  whilst  Bordier  painted  the  hair, 
drapery,    and    grounds.       The    two   friends 
travelled  together  for   improvement,   visiting 
not  only  the  workshops  of  painters,  but  the 
laboratories  of  chemists,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  new  colours.      It  was  in  England 
that  Petitot  acquired  the  greatest  addition  to 
his  knowledge  in  this  point,  from  his  fellow- 
countryman.    Sir    Theodore   Mayerne,    then 
physician  to  Charles  I.  (see  his  article.)     Ma- 
yerne introduced  him  to  the  King,  who  took 
pleasure  in  seeing  him  work,   and  honoured 
him  with  knighthood   and   an   apartment  in 
Whitehall.      Vandyke  gave  him  instructions 
in  portrait  painting,  and  some  of  Petitot's  best 
works  are   copies   from    that,  niaster.      The 
whole-length  of  Rachel  de  Rouvigny^  Coun- 
tess of  Southampton,  from  Vandyke,  is  as- 
serted to  be  the  most  capital  piece  in  enamel 
any  where  extant  ^  it  is  9^  inches  high,  by  5} 
in  width ;    its  execution  is  bold,  and  its  co-* 
louring  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  con- 
ceivable*    There  are  several  other  fine  works 
of  his  in  England,  consisting  of  the  King  and 
royal   family,    several  of    the   nobility,    &c* 
After  the  death  of  Charles,  Petitot   accom- 
panied the  exiled  family  to  Paris,  and  shewed 
great  attachment   to   them.       His   associate^ 
Bordier,  however,  staid  some  time  longer,  for 
it  appears  that  Re  executed  an  enamel  of  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  as  a  present  from  the  par- 
liament   to    General    Fairfax.       Charles. II.> 
during   his   residence  in  France,   took  great 
notice    of    Petitot,    and    introduced   him   to 
Louis  XIV.,  who  retained  him  in  his  service, 
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and  gavs  him  a  penaion  and  apartments  in  the 
Louvre.  He  married  in  i6$i)  and  being- 
much  employed  by  the  King  and  court,  ob- 
tained great  emoluments*  He  continued  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  Bordier,  who  was 
become  his  relation  by  marriage.  They  lived 
together  till  their  families  grew  too  numerous 
for  one  house  ^  and,  during  their  long  connec- 
tion they  never  h^d  the  smallest  difference. 
Petitot  was  a  strict  Protestant;  and,  at  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  ^^ 
requested  permission  to  retire  to  Geneva. 
The  King,  however,  who  had  now  a  passion  fi>r 
proselyting,  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a  little 
coercion,  and  confined  the  respectable  old  man 
in  Fort-r£veque,  giving  him  Bossuet  for  an  in- 
structor. The  eloquence  and  arguments  of  this 
celebrated  prelate  were,  however,  lost  upon  him, 
and  his  uneasiness  at  being  confined  threw  him 
into  a  fever.  He  was  thereupon  liberated,  and 
immediately  withdrew  with  his  wife  from  the 
land  of  persecution  to  Geneva.  His  children 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch, 
deprecating  his  resentment  for  this  exercise  of 
natural  liberty ;  and  he  graciously  pardoned 
*^  an  old  man  who  had  the  nincy  of  being  buried 
with  his  ancestors.*^  Petitot  continued  to 
exercise  his  art,  notwithstanding  his  advanced 
years }  and  the  resort  to  see  him  was  so  great 
that  he  retired  for  quiet  and  privacy  to  Vevay. 
There,  as  he  was  employed  on  the  portrait  of 
his  wife,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  on  the  same 
day,  in  1691,  at  the  age  of  84,  universally  re- 
spected as  well  for  his  moral  worth,  as  his  pro- 
fessional talents.  He  had  a  numerous  family, 
of  whom  one  son  followed  the  same  branch  of 
art,  and  settled  in  London.  D'ArgenvilU* 
WalpMs.  Anecd.  —  A. 

PETIVER,  James,  an  industrious  naturalist, 
especially  in  the  botanical  branch,  was  probably 
a  native  of  London,  as  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  apothecary  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  He  entered  into  business  for  him- 
self in  Aldersgate-street,  became  apothecary  to 
the  Charter-house,  and  obtained  a  considerable 
share  of  practice.  He  manifested  an  early  pro- 
pensity to  the  collection  of  natural  curiosities, 
for  which  purpose  he  engaged  the  services  of 
captains  and  surgeons  of  ships  in  bringing  hini 
from  distant  parts  dried  plants,  seeds,  stuffed 
specimens  of  animals,  insects,  &c.  He  thus 
became  proprietor  of  a  museum  which  made 
him  well  known  to  naturalists  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  and  such  was  its  extent,  that  a 
short  time  before  his  death  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
offered  him  4000!.  for  it.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society^  to  which  he  was 
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a  very  useful  member,  on  account  of  bis  fre- 
quent communications  of  curious  inteUigence, 
He  was  an  early  correspondent  of  the  excellent 
Ray,  to  whom  he  gave  some  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  composition  of  his  History  of 
Plants.  Petiver  in  1692  made  a  botanical  tour 
through  the  midland  counties  of  England,  and 
soon  after  began  the  publication  of  his  first  work. 
This  was  entitled  <*  Mussei  Petiveriani  centurise 
decem,"  1692 — 1 703, 8vo.  containing  the  names 
and  synonyms  of  various  rare  animals,  fossils, 
and  plants.  Among  these  were  several  new 
plants  of  the  cryptogamous  class,  in  the  investi- 
gation of  whicn  he  was  very  successful.  His 
next  publication  was  <<  Gazophylacii  Naturx 
et  Artis  decades  decem/'  1702— 171 19  tab. 
100,  fol.  This  was  a  work  of  great  value  at  that 
time,  containing  engravings  vrith  short  descrip- 
tions of  animals,  vegetables,  and  fossils,  among 
which  were  many  American  ferns  and  plants 
from  the  Alps  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  all 
very  rare  or  non-descript.  He  communicated 
in  1695  a  catalogue  of  the  Middlesex  plants  for 
Gibson's  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia ;  and 
he  furnished  the  third  volume  of  Ray's  History 
of  Plants  with  a  catalogue  of  rare  plants  of 
China,  Madraspatan,  and  Africa ;  another,  of 
the  plants  in  his  hortus  siccus }  and  sk  third,  of 
Indian  and  American  plants  of  uncertain  origin. 
In  17 12  he  published  <*  Pterigraphia  Ameri- 
cana," being  figures  of  more  than  400  species 
of  the  fern  tribe,  with  some  submarine  produc- 
tions. He  performed  a  valuable  service  to  £ng-> 
lish  botany  by  the  publication  of  <*  A  Cata- 
logue of  Ray's  English  Herbal,  illustrated 
with  figures,"  171 3 — ^715,  foL  ;  the  figures 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  Ray's  Synopsis  \ 
they  are  little  more  tlian  outlines,  and  small,  but 
neat.  A  new  impression  of  them  was  given 
by  Sloane  in  1 73  2.  Petiver  was  also  the  author 
or  a  great  number  of  smaller  publications,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  short  catalogues  and  single 
tables  of  rare  plants,  by  which  he  extended  an 
acquaintance  with  the  vegetable  creation,  and 
kept  up  an  interest  in  botanical  researches.  He 
wrote  more  than  twenty  papers  for  the  Royal 
Society,  printed  in  its  Transactions  from  1697 
to  1717.  In  one  of  these  he  pursues  the  idea 
that  the  virtues  of  plants  may  in  genera]  be  de- 
termined by  their,  botanical  aflSnities.  This 
meritorious  person  died  at  his  house  in  Alders- 
gate-street  in  April  1718.  His  works,  ex- 
clusive of  these  papers  in  the  Transactions, 
were  collected « ,and  published  in  1764,  in 
2  vols.  foL.anci  one  8vo.  with  the  addition 
of  some  plates.  His  name  was  annexed  by 
Plumier  to  one  of  his  new  American  genera. 
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fldlliri.    Btbl.    Bot.      Pultenafs    Ueiches    rf 
-Botany.  *—  A. 

PETRJEUS,  Theodore,  a  learned  Dane 
m  the  17th  century,  the  rime  of  whose  birth 
is  unknown,  was  a  native  of  Flensburg  in  the 
flutchy  of  SleSwic.  He  was  particularly  at- 
tached to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages, 
which  he  prosecuted  witli  great  success  at 
Leyden  and  other  universities.  That  he  might 
perfect  himself  in  them,  Frederic  III.  King  of 
Denmark  sent  him  to  travel  at  His  Majesty's 
expence  through  Greece,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt.  Having  spent  several  years  in  those 
countries,  he  returned  to  Denmark  with  a 
humfeer  of  valuable  manuscripts  which  he  had 
collected.  "He  was  offered  the  professorship 
of  the  oriental  languages  in  the  universities  of 
Copenhagen,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Ley- 
den ;  but  he  declined  the  invitations  which 
were  sent  to  him,  and  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  study,  and  the  composition  of  his  dif- 
ferent works.  He  was  considered  to  be  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  Ethiopic,  Coptic, 
Armenian  and  Persic  languages.  He  died  at 
Copenhagen  in  the  year  1673.  His  manners 
are  said  to  have  been  truly  cynical.  He  pub- 
lished, **  Homilia  iEthiopica  de  Nativitate 
Jesu  Christi,  Latino  Sermone  ad  verbum  do- 
nata,"  i56o,  4to.;  <*  Prophetia  Jonae  ex  -ffithi- 
opico  in  Latinum  ad  verbum  versa,  et  Notis 
Bliisque  adagiis  illustrata,**  1660, 4to. ;  "  Pro- 
phetia Joel  -ffithiopice,  cum  Interpretatione 
Latina,  et  brevi  Harmonia  vocum  Hebraicarum 
et  Atabicarum,**  i6(Ji,  4to. ;  «  Vaticinium 
Malachia!,  Ethiopic.  cum  Versione  Latina," 
1661,  4to.  Many  of  his  MSS.  are  stated  to 
be  lodged  in  the  Royal  Libraries  of  Berlin  and 
Copenhagen .     Moreri  —  M. 

PETRARC A,  Francesco,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  names  in  the  literature  of  the  middle 
ages,  was  bom  in  1304  at  Arezzo  in  Tuscany. 
His  father,  Petracco  or  Petraccolo,  was  a  no- 
tary in  Florence,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  exiled 
id  136a  (the  year  of  the  banishment  of  Dante) 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Arezzo.  After 
^me  changes  of  abode,  his  parents,  hi^ving  lost 
all  hope  of  being  restored,  carried  him,  then 
about  8  years  old,  to  Avignon.  In  that  city, 
nnd  in  Carpenttas,  he  passed  his  youth,  receiv- 
ing infractions,  according  to  the  mode  of  the 
age,  in  grammar,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric.  He 
then  studied  the  civil  law  at  Montpellier  and 
Bologna,  spending  four  years  in  the  former 
city,  and  two  in  me  latter.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  he  would  have  risen  to  emirtence 
in  the  legal  profession,  had  he  chosen  to  pur- 
sue it,  but  he  was  one  of  the  numerous  desert- 
ers from  the  law  to  p61ite  literature.    He  has 


himself  mentioned,  diat  his  father,  wtio  \aA 
set  his  heart  upon  seeing  his  son  in  the  doc- 
torial  robes,  having  heard  that  he  had  the  poets 
and  orators  more  frequently  in  his  hands  than 
the  code,  came  suddenly  one  day  to  his  cham* 
ber,  and  began  a  search  for  the  obnoxious 
books.  Finding  some  of  them  in  a  corner; 
he  threw  them  into  the  fire,  upon  which  poor 
Francesco  began  to  make  bitter  lamentations. 
His  father,  moved  to  compassion,  restored  him 
out  of  the  flames  a  half-burnt  Virgil  and 
Cicero's  Rhetoric,  telling  him  with  a  smile 
that  he  gave  him  leave  now  and  then  to 
solace  himself  with  those  authors.  Petrarch 
further  mentions  as  a  reason  for  his  desertion 
of  the  law,  that  he  found  it  impossible  at  that 
period  to  practise  it  in  an  honourable  manner. 
At  the  age  of  22  he  returned  to  Avignon, 
and  about  that-time  he  lost  both  his  parents* 
Finding  himself  in  indifferent  circumstances, 
he,  together  with  his  younger  brother  Gherardo, 
enrolled  himself  in  the  clerical  order,  but  only 
received  the  tonsure.  There  was  then  at  Avig- 
non Jacopo  Colonna,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lombes,  son  of  Stefano,  who,  on  the  famous 
quarrel  with  Pope  Boniface  Vin.,  had,  with  all 
his  family,  retired  into  France.  This  person 
becoming  acquainted  with  Petrarch,  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  him,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  attachment  he  preserved 
during  his  whole  life  to  the  house  of  Colonna. 
With  such  a  patron  he  might  have  expected  a 
rapid  advancement  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession ;  but  it  appears  that  his  inclinations 
and  habits  of  life  were  little  conformable 
to  the  clerical  character.  He  mitis  the  more 
unfitted  for  this  profession  by  that  amorous 
passion  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  circumstance 
in  his  life  and  writings,  and  which  commenced 
in  1327,  when  he  was  13  years  of  age.  Who 
was  that  Laura  whom  he  has  rendered  so  ce- 
lebrated by  his  poems,  became  a  subject  of 
controversy  even  in  his  life-rime,  and  has  ever 
sthce  exercised  the  inquisitive  talents  of  critics 
and  biographers.  The  Italians  themselves, 
however,  now  acquiesce  in  the  proofs  adduced 
by  the  Abb6  de  Sade,  that  she  was  the  daugh-* 
ter  of  Audebert  de  Noves,  syndic  of  Avignon, 
and  the  wife  of  Hugh  son  of  Paul  de  Sade. 
The  nature  of  his  love  has  also  been  a  tnatter 
of  dispute,  for  iidiile  many  have  held  it  to  have 
been  a  mere  platonic  attachment,  others  have 
considered  it  as  an  ordinary  human  affection. 
If  the  representation  of  Petrarch  himself,  not 
only  in  his  poems,  but  in  his  letters  and  se- 
rious writings,  are  to  be  trusted,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  real  and  violent  passion,  which  for  a 
long  course  of  years  kept  his  mind  in  agitation 
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and  inflneneed  the  tenor  of  his  life.  It  appears 
however,  to  hav^  been  Toid  of  crimsnalitj,  and 
no  suspicion  rests  upon  the  virtue  of  Laura. 

One  of  the  methods  taken  bj  Petrarch  to 
combat  his  unfortunate  passion  was  frequent 
travelling,  by  which  he  also  gratified  his  avi- 
dity for  instruction,  and  a  restlessness  which 
was  inherent  in  his  constitution.  In  1330  he 
accompanied  Jacopo  Colonna  to  his  new 
bishopric  of  Lombes,  where  he  passed  the 
summer,  and  then  returned  with  him  to  Avig* 
non.  That  prelate  introduced  him  to  his  bro- 
ther Cardinal  Giovanni  Colonna*,  who  was 
thenceforth  one  of  his  principal  patrons,  and  in 
whose  palace  he  became  acquainted  with  die 
most  learned  men  of  the  age.  He  made  a  more 
extensive  tour  in  1 3  3  3 ,  taking  his  course  through 
Paris  into  Flanders,  and  thence  to  Aix-*la«Cha* 
pelle  -and  Cologne,  and  returning  by  Lyons  to 
Avignon.  By  this  journey  his  acquaintance 
with'  men  and  manners  was  much  augmented, 
but  what  he  saw  abroad  had  no  eflect  in  dimi- 
nishing that  ardent  predilection  which  he 
always  manifested  for  his  native  country.  A 
new  rope  having  succeeded  to  die  pontifical 
chair  in  1 3  34,  under  the  name  of  Benedict  XII., 
Petrarch  began  that  course  of  remonstrance  on 
the  desertion  of  Rome,  and  the  removal  0k  the 
holy  see  to  Avignon,  which  was  ever  aft^r  one 
of  the  favourite  topics  of  his  eloquence  in 
prose  and  verse.  He  took  a  journey  to  his  be- 
loved Italy  in  1336,  and  visited  with  filial  and 
classical  reverence  all  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity which  still  render  Rome  so  interesting. 
Curiosity,  or  the  necessity  of  dissipation  to  his 
mind,  induced  him  to  prolong  his  journey,  so 
that  he  did  not  return  to  Avignon  till  the  sum- 
mer of  1337. 

The  love  of  Petrarch  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
exclude  transitory  amours ;  perhaps,  indeed,  its 
refined  nature  made  a  mixture  of  the  sensual 
more  necessary  to  him,  and  tl^e  manners  of  the 
time  were  litde  restraint  to  such  an  indulgence. 
It  appears  from  circumstances  that  the  birth  of 
a  natural  son,  who  died  when  a  young  man, 
must  be  referred  to  diis  year.  It  is  to  his 
credit  that  several  of  his  letters  in  subsequent 
years  show  a  solicitous  care  for  the  education 
of  the  youth.  He  had  not  long  been  returned 
to  Avignon  before  he  resolved  upon  that  re- 
treat which  has  made  the  name  of  Valchiusa  or 
Vauclttse  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  love  and 
poetry.  This  place,  situated  in  the  county  of 
Provence,  where  the  river  Sorgue  springs  from 
a  rocky  cavern,  is  a  romantic  solitude,  well 
suited  DOth  to  the  lover  and  the  student,  and 
Petrarch  seems  to  have  enjoyed  it  in  both  ca^ 


pacittes.  He  laiaents,  indeedi  that  his  passion^ 
so  far  from  bein^  extinguished  by  solitudei 
was  rendered  more  forcible ;  but  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  pleasure  be  felt  in  making  it  the 
theme  of  so  many  beautiful  verses  was  a  comr 
pensation  for  sufierings,  probably  more  fanciful 
than  real.  He  purchased  a  small  house  and 
farm  in  this  sequestered  spat,  which  was  his 
favourite  residence  for  many  years.  Here  he 
composed  not  only  the  greatest  part  of  his 
vernacular  poetry,  but  many  of  his  episdes  in 
Latin  prose  and  verse,  and  of  his  eclogues. 
Here  he  also  wrote  his  books  on  a  Solitary  Life, 
and  on  Religious  Tranquillity,  and  made  a  com- 
mencement, in  13399  of  die  poem  on  which  he 
most  valued  himself,  his  i<  Africa."  He  did 
not  entirely  bury  himself,  however,  in  his  r^ 
treat,  but  made  occasional  visits  to  Avignon, 
and  to  Cavaillon,  in  which  last  city  he  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  its  bishop,  Philip  di 
Cabassole,  who  became  one  of  his  principal 
correspondents. 

The  liter&ry  reputation  consequent  upon  his 
writings  now  began  to  make  him  extensively 
known.  One  of  its  most  flattering  efiects  was 
8  letter  addtessed  to  him  by  Robert  king  of 
Naples,  the  greatest  protector  of  letters  and 
kamed  men  in  that  age.  This  connexion  was 
a  prelude  to  the  highest  honour  which  could  be 
CGOif erred  upon  him  as  a  poet,  and  which  makes 
an  sera  in  his  life.  The  ancient  custom  of 
solemnly  crowning  eminent  poets  in  the  capitol 
of  Rome  had  for  some  ages  fallen  into  disuse. 
From  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  13  th  century 
the  honour  pf  the  laurel  had  indeed  occasionally 
been  conferred  upon  poets,  but  not  in  that 
place,  nor  widi  the  former  ceremonials.  Pe- 
trarch had  for  some  time  indulged  die  hope  of 
attaining  this  distinction,  when  in  August  13401, 
he  unexpectedly  received  a  letter  from  the  Ro- 
man senate  urging  him  to  come  and  take  die 
laurel  in  their  city ;  and  a  few  hours  after,  he 
was  greeted  with  a  letter  from  the  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Paris,  containing  a  simibr 
application  in  favour  of  that  capital.  It  may  be 
conceived  how  much  a  man,  naturally  fond  of 
applause,  would  be  gratified  widi  such  a  rivalry 
between  the  two  most  famous  cities  in  Europe. 
He  wavered  for  some  time  in  his  choice,  but 
at  length  his  own  inclination,  and  the  advice  of 
Cardinal  Colonna,  determined  him  for  Rome. 
As  he  diought  it  a  necessary  form  previously 
to  submit  to  an  examination  of  his  learning 
and  talents,  he  gave  King  Robert  the  honour 
of  being  his  examinant,  and  accordingly  repaired 
to  Naples  in  March  1341.  His  reception  from 
that  monarch  was  of  the  nu>st  flattering  Idi 
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Und  they  conversed  together  on  terms  of  literarj 
equality.  During  three  days  Petrarch,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  King  and  his  whole  court,  sus- 
tained his  trials,  which  related  not  to  poetry^ 
but  to  all  the  sciences  then  cultivated;  and  in 
fine,  he  was  declared  worthy  of  the  crown. 
Robert  also  decorated  him  with  the  honorary 
title  of  his  chaplain,  and  appointed  one  of  his 
courtiers  to  assist  in  his  name  at  the  ceremony 
in  the  capitoL  At  Rome  he  was  received  by 
his  friend  the  senator  Orsi  Count  of  Anguillara, 
who  fixed  upon  Easter-day  for  the  time  of  con- 
ferring the  destined  honour.  On  that  day, 
in  the  midst  of  the  applause  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man people,  and  with  a  numerous  attendance 
of  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  the  laurel 
crown  was  placed  upon  Petrarch's  head  by 
Count  Orsi. 

From  Rome  the  poet  went  to  Parma,  where 
he  passed  some  time  with  his  protectors  the 
lords  of  Correggio,  and  employed  himself  in 
finishing  his  <<  Africa**.  It  was  probably  from 
this  family  that  he  obtained  the  dignity  of  an 
archdeacon  in  the  church  of  Parma.  At  the 
accession  ^of  Pope  Clement  VL  in  1342,  Pe- 
trarch was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
complinnent  him  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  celebrated  Cola  di  Rienzi. 
It  was  probably  on  his  return  to  Avignon  that 
he  took  lessons  in  Greek  from  the  monk  Bar- 
laam,  though  the  Abbe  de  Sade  supposes  that 
he  had  become  acquainted  with  him  three  years 
sooner.  A  priory  in  tlie  diocese  of  Pisa  was 
about  this  time  conferred  upon  him  through 
the  favour  of  Clement.  In  1343  he  composed 
his  curious  **  Dialogue  with  St.  Augustine," 
in  which  he  makes  a  free  confession  of  that 
-passion  for  Laura  which  still  held  dominion 
over  his  soul.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  sup. 
pose  thst  this  confession  is  rather  sentimental  and 
V  rhetorical  than  penitentiary,  since  he  says  no- 
thing of  a  connexion  which  about  this  time  made 
him  father  of  a  second  natural  child. 

On  the  death  of  King  Robert  in  i343,Petrarch 
was  sent  by  the  Pope  to  Naples,  to  treat  on  some 

Jublic  affairs  with  the  court  of  the  young  Queen 
oan,  Robert's  neice.  After  passing  some  time 
in  that  capital,  he  visited  several  parts  of  Italy, 
and  returning  to  Avignon,  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  Clement,  who  offered  him  the  place 
of  apostolic  secretary ;  but  his  love  of  leisure 
and  independence  caused  him  to  refuse  both 
that  and  other  honourable  employments  which 
were  proposed  to  him.  He  was  however  de- 
tained from  his  beloved  Valchiusa  more  than 
he  could  have  wiihed  by  various  calls  of  busi- 


ness and  friendfliip.  The  insurrection  of 
Rienzi  at  Rome  in  1347  (see  Gabrini)  was  an 
event  that  greatly  interested  him.  His  passion 
for  Roman  grandeur  made  him  see  in  that  ex- 
traordinary person  a  hero  destined  to  revive  the 
ancient  splendour  of  that  capital  of  the  world  i 
and  the  sentiments  of  liberty  breathed  in  his 
public  addresses  could  not  fail  of  exciting  sym- 
pathetic feelings  in  an  admirer  of  classical  lite- 
rature. He  wrote  several  eloquent  and  pathe- 
tic letters  on  the  occasion,  some  of  which  have 
been  printed,  and  others  are  preserved  in  ma- 
nuscript. He  found  reason,  however,  to  alter 
his  opinion  of  the  man  and  his  cause,  and  was 
ashamed  of  his  hasty  fervour.  During  that  year 
Petrarch  visited  Ualy,  and  in  1348  was,  for  the 
first  time,  at  Padua,  where  he  became  ac« 
quainted  with  Jacopo  da  Carrara,  who  was 
one  of  his  great  friends  and  admirers.     This 

irear  was  remarkable  for  the  universal  pesti- 
ence  which  ravaged  all  Europe,  and  oile  of 
the  victims  to  it  was  the  celebrated  Laura* 
How  Petrarch  was  affected  with  this  intelli- 
gence may  be  judged  from  an  entry  made  by 
him  in  his  manuscript  of  Virgil,  preserved  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  ;  which,  aftev 
mentioning  the  date  of  his  first  view  of  her  at 
the  church  of  St.  Clara  in  Avignon,  and  of 
her  death,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  same  day 
twenty  one  years  after,  proceeds  to  say, 
that  he  has  written  a  memorial  of  the  fact  in 
this  place,  in  order  that  he  may  be  frequently 
reminded  that  there  being  nothing  now  leU 
which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure  in  this  world, 
he  ihould  think  of  his  removal  from  it.  This 
simple  and  private  note  is  perhaps  a  stronger 
testimony  of  the  reality  of  his  attachment  to 
her,  than  all  the  verses  in  which,  while  he  ce» 
lebrates  her  perfections^  he  studies  to  advance 
his  own  poetical  reputation. 

The  same  pestilence  deprived  him  of  his 
great  patron  Cardinal  Colonna;  but  he  was 
now  in  such  general  esteem  that  wherever  he 
went  he  was  sure  of  an  honourable  reception 
from  persons  of  the  first  rank.  He  passed  a 
year  or  two  at  Parma,  Carpi,  and  Mantua,  and 
in  ,1350  again  visited  Padua,  where  Jacopo  de 
Carrara,  in  order  to  detain  him,  procured  him 
a  canonry.  From  that  city  he  wrote  a  very 
eloquent  letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  ex- 
horting him  to  come  into  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  the  many  evils  with  which  that 
country  was  oppressed.  Sentiments  of  piety 
induced  him  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome  in  this 
holy  or  jubilee  year,  and  in  the  way  he  saW  for 
the  first  time  Florence,  the  place  whence  he 
derived  his  origin^  and  where  he  had  sev^eral 
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personal  friends.     At  Rome  he  gave  scope 
both  to  his  religious  and  his  antiquarian  feel- 
ings.    Returning  thence  to  Padua  he  took  oc- 
casion to  pay  some  visits  to  Venicei  where  he 
contracted   a   friendship  with   the   celebrated 
doge  Andrew  Dandolo,  and  employed  himself ^ 
though  unsuccessfully^   in  mediatmg  a  peace 
between  that  republic  and  Genoa.     The  Flo- 
rentines,   in   the   meantime,   ashamed  that   a 
person  so  much  respected  throughout  Italy, 
should  be  an  exile  from  his  proper  country, 
determined  not  only  to  restore  him  the  confis- 
cated property  of  his  family,  but  to  invite  him 
to  take  a  part  in  their  newly  founded  university. 
For  this  purpose  they  sent  to  him  his  friend- 
Boccacio,  with  a  public  letter  drawn  up  in  the 
most  urgent  and  respectful  terms.    Petrarch  at 
first  jseemed  inclined  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  changing  his  mind, 
he  returned  to  France,  and  passed  two  years 
at  Valchiusa  and  Avignon.    In  December  1352 
he  was  a  witness  of  the  death  of  Clement  VI. 
and  the  election  of  Innocent  VI.     This  Pope, 
who  had,  with  the  vulgar,  connected  in  his 
imagination  the  ideas  of  poet  and  magician^ 
showed  little  favour  to  Petrarch,  who  therefore 
revisited  Italy  without  haying  been  presented 
to  the  new  pontiflF.     He  went  to  Milan  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  farther ;  but  he  was 
received  with  so  much  kindness,  and  with  such 
pressing  solicitations  to  stay,  by  Giovanni  Vis- 
conti,   its  archbishop  and  sovereign,   that  he 
was  constrained  to  take  up  his  abode  there. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  council  of  state,  and 
in  1354  was  sent  to  Venice  to  make  another 
effort  for  pacifying  the  two  hostile  republics, 
but  his  eloquence  again  proved  fruitless.    Upon 
the  death  of  Giovanni,  Petrarch  attached  him- 
self to  his  nephew  Galeazzo,  by  whom  he  was 
always  highly  honoured.     In  the  same  year  he 
went  to  Mantua  to  meet  the  Emperor,  who 
having    at    length    come    to  Italy,    sent    an 
equerry  to  Milan  to  conduct  into  his  presence 
the  person'  of  whose  fame  he  had  heard  so 
much.  Petrarch  met  with  a  most  gracious  recep- 
tion I  but  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of  great 
advantages  to  his  dear  country  from  the  visit  of 
this  monarch  all  vanished  upon  his  dishonourable 
retreat  a  few  months  afterwards.     Petrarch  on 
this  occasion  wrote  a  letter  of  very  free  censure 
to  the  Emperor,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
was  ever  delivered.     At  least,  no  coldness  en- 
Sued  between  them ;  for  when,  in  1356,  Pe- 
trarch was  sent  by  Galeazzo  Visconti  to  the 
Emperor  at  Prague,  to  dissuade  him  from  hos- 
tilities against  that  family,  be  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  regard,  and  brought  back  a  favour- 


able answer ;  and  not'  long  after,  he  received 
an  imperial  diploma  conferring  on  him  the  title 
of  Count-Palatine. 

His  fondness  for  solitude  induced  him  to 
take   a  villa   three  miles  from  Milan,   called 
Linterno,  where  he  passed  his  summers.     In 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  giving  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  manner  of  life  at  this  period,  both 
in  Milan  and  in  his  country  retreat,  he  speaks 
much  of  the  difficulty  he  found  in  subduing 
certain   inclinations  which   appear   always  to 
have  put  his  virtue  to  the  greatest  trial.     De- 
votional practices  were  one  of  his  resources 
against  temptation,  to  which  he  joined  very 
assiduous  occupation  in  reading  and  writing, 
both  by  night  and  by  day.     He  mentions  bay* 
ing  had  thoughts  of  retiring  to  a  neighbouring 
convent,    but   on   consideration  he   preferred 
occasional  visits  to  it.     Indeed,  from  the  com- 
placency with  which  he  speaks  of  the  great 
honour  paid  him  by  Galeazzo  and  his  court,  and' 
by  all  the  people  of  Milan,  he  seems  to  have 
been  little  disposed  to  quit  the  world.     He 
alludes  to  his  state  of  fortune  in  such  terms  as 
to  imply  that  it  passed  a  moderate  competence. 
In  1360  Petrarch  was  sent  by  Galeazzo  to  Paris,, 
to   congratulate  King  John  on  his  liberation 
from  his  English  captivity  j  and  his  reception 
in  that  capital  was  answerable  to  the  celebrity 
of  his  name.     The  ravages  committed  by  fo-^ 
reign  troops  in  Lombardy,  and  a  new  visitation 
of  the  plague,  caused  him  in  1361  to  remove 
to  Padua,  which  was  thenceforth  his  ordinary- 
residence.    The  Pope  had  now  so  far  overcome* 
his  prejudice  against  the  poet,  that  he  offered 
him  the  place  of  apostolic  secretary,  which  he 
declined,   as  he  also  did  a  very  pressing  in- 
vitation from  John,  King  of  France,  to  reside 
at  his  court.     In  1362  he  took  refuge  from 
the  pestilence  in  Venice,  which  city  he  several 
times  visited  in  the  subsequent  years,    being 
singularly  beloved  and  honoured  by  its  most 
distinguished  inhabitants. 

Urban  V.  who  had  succeeded  to  the  pon- 
tifical chair,  presented  Petrarch  with  a  canonry 
of  Carpentras,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  him- 
to  his  court.  To  this  Pope  he  wrote  a  very 
long  epistle,  in  which,  with  great  freedom  and 
a  pathetic  eloq^uence  he  urged  him  to  restore 
the  pontifical  seat  to  Rome.  In  fact,  Ulrban. 
did  enter  that  capital  in  the  following  year,  on 
which  occasion  Petrarch  expressed  his  joy  and 
his  future  hopes  in  another  elaborate  epistle. 
The  Pope  had  a  great  desire  of  a  personal  in^ 
terview  with  one  who  inspired  him  with  so 
much  esteem,  and  gave  him  several  invitations 
for  that  purpose.     Advanced  years  and  the  in<- 
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firmities  to  which  he  now  became  subject,  re- 
tarded Petrarch's  resolution  to  pay  his  homage 
to  the  father  of  Christendom  in  his  proper  re- 
sidence;  but  at  length  in  1370,  he  undertook 
the  journey.  Haring  first  made  his  will,  he 
departed  from  Padua,  but  on  ariving  at  Ferrara 
he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  illness.  He 
there  experienced  the  kindness  and  regard  of 
the  princes  of  Este ;  but  he  would  noc  venture 
Upon  a  farther  progress,  and  returned  to  Padua. 
He  retired  to  his  villa  of  Arqua  near  that  city, 
where  he  was  scarcely  settled  before  he  had 
the.  mortification  of  hearing  of  Urban's  return 
to  Avignon,  where  he  soon  after  died.  His 
successor  Gregory  XI.  wrote  a  letter  to  Petrarch 
expressive  of  his  esteem,  and  his  wishes  to 
serve  him,  but  a  quiet  retreat  was  now  what 
he  most  desired.  He  was  however  constrained 
in  1373  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Venice,  on 
account  of  his  patron  Francesco  da  Carrara, 
who,  having  had  a  difference  with  the  republic, 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  condition  of 
sending  his  son  to  ask  pardon  and  swear 
fidelity,  and  was  very  desirous  that  Petrarch 
should  accompany  him.  It  was  also  to  be  his 
ofiice  to  harangue  the  Venetian  senate  ;  but  on 
making  the  attempt,  he  was  so  overcome  by  the 
dignity  of  the  assembly  and  his  own  fatigue, 
that  he  stood  silent.  The  discourse  was  de- 
ferred till  the  next  day,  on  which  he  happily 
succeeded.  On  his  return  to  his  villa  of  Arqua 
*    he  fell  into  a  state  of  languor,  in  which  he 

f)assed  the  concluding  months  of  his  life.  At 
ength,  in  the  night  of  July  18,  13749  he  was 
attacked  with  an  apoplectic  or  epileptic  fit,  and 
was  (according  to  the  most  probable  of  several 
accounts)  found  dead  the  next  morning  in  his 
library,  with  his  head  resting  on  a  book.  His 
remains,  attended  by  the  Prince  of  Padua^ 
Francesco  da  Carrara,  the  bishop,  all  the 
clergy,  and  the  principal  persons  of  the  city, 
were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Arqua. 

Petrarch  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
memorable  characters  of  his  age  and  nation ; 
and  although  his  countrymen  may  perhaps  have 
estimated  his  genius  at  too  high  a  rate,  yet  he 
has  on  various  accounts  merited  the  applause 
and  admiration  of  posterity.  Of  the  several 
kinds  of  writing  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself,  his  poetry  is  that  on  which  his  popular 
fame  is  chiefly  founded.  He  himself  had  a 
scholar's  predilection  for  his  Latin  poems,  and 
particularly  valued  his  *'  Africa"  as  the  greatest 
eilbrt  of  his  talents  and  industry.  But  these 
have  sunk  into  the  oblivion  whicn  second-rate 
performances  in  a  foreign  language  are  sure  to 
incur;  whilst  his  Italian  poems,  reckoned  by 
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himself  only  as  juvenile  amusements,  the  pro- 
duct of  idleness  and  frivolity,  still  retain  their 
place  among  the  most  admired  composkibns  of 
their  kmd.  That  in  fact  he  did  not  think 
meanly  of  them  is,  however,  evident  from  the 
diligent  correction  he  bestowed  upon  them,  and 
the  satisfaction  he  displays  in  having  by  their 
means  immortalized  dte  memory  of  his  Laura. 
In  these  pieces  he  exhibits  all  the  qualities  of 
a  true  poet  y  fat  although  in  his  sonnets  and 
canzoni  he  frequently  fadls  into  a  vein  of  arti- 
ficial conceit,  which  he  derived  from  the  Pro- 
venzal  poets,  yet  strains  of  sublime  conception, 
of  simple  pathos,  and  of  elegant  descrtpdoo 
often  break  forth  in  language  and  versification 
which,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  best 
Italian  critics,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Moral  Philosophy  was  a  topic  in  which  Pe- 
trarch took  great  pleasure,  and  it  has  been  the 
theme  of  many  of  his  Latin  works  in  prose. 
Of  these  are  his  books  **  De  Remediis  utriusque 
Fortunx  ;'*  "  De  vera  Sapientia  ;'*  De  Vita  so- 
litaria  j"  "  De  Contemptu  Mundi ;"  and  others. 
They  are  in  general  what  might  be  expected 
from  an  age  just  beginning  to  revive  from  bar- 
barism, filled  with  sentiments  which  now  ap- 
pear common-place,  expressed  in  turgid  and  af- 
fected phraseology,  yet  occasionally  exhibiting 
an  elevated  and  vigorous  tone  of  thought.  His 
works  *'  De  Republica  optime  administran- 
da,**  and  "  De  Officio  et  Virtutibus  Impera* 
toris,"  show  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  poli- 
tical and  military  topics,  but  would  now  be 
deemed  superficial.  In  divinity  he  was  tho- 
roughly orthodox,  and  he  treated  with  great 
severity  the  impious  doctrines  of  Averrnoes^ 
against  which,  and  against  freethinking  in 
general,  he  wrote  a  treatise  <*  De  sui  ipsius  et 
multorum  Ignorantia."  If  in  these  points 
he  was  afraid  to  trust  his  reason,  he  applied 
it  meritoriously  in  refuting  and  ridiculing  the 
delusion  of  judicial  astrology  and  alchemy, 
which  were  so  prevalent  in  that  age.  Whether 
his  avowed  contempt  *  for  physic  proceeded 
from  a  similar  superiority  to  vulgar  opinioi^ 
or  from  his  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the 
art,  must  be  judged  of  from  an  examination  of 
what  the  art  was  at  that  period.  In  history  he 
wrote  two  works,  one  entitled  **  Rerum  Memo- 
randarum,  lib  iv.  j" ,  the  other,  a  collection  of 
lives  of  illustrious  men,  chiefly  Roman;  both  of 
which  are  compilations  of  no  great  value.  He 
also  composed,  for  the  use  of  a  friend  going  to 
the  Holy  Land,  a  small  piece  entitled  '<  Itinera- 
rium  Syriacum,**  containing  a  notice  of  all  the 
places  which  he  was  to  see  in  his  route,  and 
displaying  his  researches  into  the  history  and 
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geography  of  those  times.  The  most  valuable 
oi  bis  prose  writing8»  howeTer>  are  his  letterf^ 
of  which  a  great  number  is  extant  in  print 
«nd  in  manuscript.  Their  style^  indeed,  is  not 
very  pure,  and  they  are  often  diffuse  and  pe- 
dantic; but  the  curious  notices  of  facts  and 
manners  with  which  they  abound,  and  the 
frankness  and  simplicity  with  which  he  speaks 
of  himself  in  them,  render  them  highly  inte- 
resting and  instructive. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  an  author  that  literature 
is  indebted  to  Petrarch :  no  one  had  a  greater 
share  in  bringing  to  light  those  writers  of  anti- 
quity, the  revived  study  of  whose  works  was  the 
great  instrument   of  dispelling  the  barbarism 
of  the  dark  ages.     He  was  actuated  by  a  kind 
of  enthusiasm  in  this  matter,  and  was  indefa- 
tigable, both  in  his  own  researches,  and   in 
solicitations  to  his  friends  in  different  parts,  for 
the  same  purpose.     The  works  of  Cicero,  an 
author  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  venera- 
tion, were  especially  the  object  of  his  assiduous 
enquiry,    and  to  him  is  owing  the  discovery 
of  the  valuable  Familiar  Epistles  of  that  great 
man.     Although  his  reading  was  chieffy  con- 
fined to  Latin  authors,  yet  he  extended  his 
search  to  the  Greek,  and  his  literary  reputation 
procured  him  from  Constantinople  the  present 
of  a  copy  of  Homer's  poenis.     The  library 
which  by  means  of  great  care  and  expence  he 
collected,  appears  to  have  been  considerable 
for  the  time,  and  he  speaks  with  rapture  of 
the   delight  which  he   took  in  it.      He  was 
however  disposed   to   part  with  it,  probably 
on  account  of  the  trouble  it  gave  him  in  his 
iraqvent  removals;  and  in  1362  he  made  an 
offer  to  the  republic  of  Venice  to  present  it  to 
dot  capital  for  public  use,  provided  a  com- 
modious place  were  allotted  for  its  reception. 
His  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  a  part, 
at  least,  of  his  books  appear  to  have  been  so  dis- 
posed of ;  but  a  letter  of  Boccacio,  written  on 
the  news  of  Petrarch's  deaiii,  implies  that  he  was 
then  in  possession  of  a  valuable  library.    Pe- 
trarch speaks  likewise  of  a  collection  which 
he  had  made  of  imperial  medals  in  gold  and 
-silver,  and  which  he  offered  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.    No  earlier  mention  occurs  of  a 
treasure  of  that  kind. 

The  esteem  in  which  this  .great  man  was 
held  by  his  countrymen  was  shown  by  the 
countless  tribe  of  commentators  on  his  works, 
especially  his  Italian  poems,  whicli  appeared 
fromhisdeathalmostdownto modem  times.  His 
Sequent  obscurity  and  mystical  turn  of  thought 
have  given  abundant  scope  to  their  glosses  and 
paraphcases^  which  they  have  carried  to  an  un^ 


auffTerable  d^gt^e  x>f  prolixity.  The  editions 
of  his  poems  have  been  almost  innumerable. 
The  earliest  was  that  of  Venice,  1470,  foL 
The  best  is  one  also  of  Venice,  1 756,  2  vols.4to. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  twenty-five  different 
biographers.  Of  these  the  Abb6  de  Sade  is  the 
most  copious  and  curious  in  his  researches.  The 
precedingnarrative  has  chiefly  been  derived  from 
the  accurate  and  judicious  Tiraboschi.^^A. 

PETRI,  Bartholomew,  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  divinity  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  who  flourished   in  the    16th  and 
former  part  of  the  17th  century,   was  a  na- 
tive of  Brabant,  and  bom  about  toe  year  1545. 
He  filled  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  for  ten  years,  with  high  re- 
putation; but  in  1560,  being  compelled  by  the  ~ 
civil  wars  to  relinquish  his  appointment,  he  re- 
moved to  the  University  of  Dowav  in  Flanders^ 
where  he  passed  the  renuunder  01  his  life.     In 
this  seminary  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  conferred   upon   him,    and  was   ap- 
pointed professor  in  that  faculty.    He  was  also 
promoted  to  a  canonry  of  St.  Amatus.      His 
death  took  place  in  1630,  when  he  was  about 
85  years  of  age.    He  published  '*  Commen- 
taria  in  Actus   Apostolorum,"    1622,    4to. ; 
'<  Gulielmi  Estii  Opus  posthumum  in  Paulinas, 
ceterasque  Canonicas  Epistolas,"    with  addi- 
tions, supplying  what  Estius  had  left  unfinished 
on  part  of  the  first,  and  the  whole  of  the  second 
and  third  Epistles  of  St.  John  ;  <*  Apostolicae 
Sedis  Definitiones  Veteres  de  Gratia,  cum  An- 
notationibus   in   Epistolam  S.  Cielestini  Papae 
pro  B.  Angus tino,"  &c.  1616,  8vo.;  <<Prsecep- 
tiones  Logicae,  superiorum  Disciplinarum  ac 
prsesertim  S.Theologise  Exemplis   illustrate, 
lib.  ii."    1625,   8vo. ;   and  <*  Vincentii  Lirl- 
nensis  contra  Hsereses  Libellum  aureum,''  with 
notes,  and  an  apologetical  dissertation  on  the  au- 
thor and  his  writings  prefixed,  161 1,  i2mo* 
VaUrii  Andrea  BibL  Belg,  Moreri,  Nouv,  Diet, 
Htst.—M. 

PETRI,  Christibrn,  a  learned  Daniffi 
divine  and  various  writer  in  the  16th  century, 
was  born  under  the  reign  of  King  John,  but 
we  are  not  furnished  with  the  date  either  of  his 
birth  or  of  his  death.  He  pursued  his  studies 
during  several  years  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  he  was  nude  canon 
of  Lunden,  and  also  chancellor  of  that  see. 
Afterwards  he  took  a  second  journey  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  editing 
<<  Danica  Historia,  lib.xvi.  Autore  Saxone 
Grammatico,"  in  folio,  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  year  1514.    It  should  seem 
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that  he  was  in  Denmark  at  the  time  When 
King  Christiem  IL  was  compelled  to  fiy  from 
that  country,  since  he  was  one  who  followed 
him  into  elile.     Soon  after  that  event,  and 
until  the  time  when  that  prince  was  impri- 
soned and  his  aflfairs  became  desperate,  Petri 
took  up  his  residence  in  Flanders,  where  he 
renounced  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Upon 
this  change  in  his  religious  creed,  he  became 
very  zealous  and  active  in  propagating  the  opi- 
nions which  he  had  adopted  j   and  with  this 
view  wrote  and  published  various  works  at 
Antwerp,  in  the  Danish  language,  from  1528  to 
153  <i  hoth  years  inclusive.     Among  others  he 
published,   m  1529,   "  The  New  Testament, 
translated  into  Danish/'     Nor  was  he  less  zea- 
lous in  making  converts  from  popery,  after  his 
return  to  his  native  countrv  in   1532.     Like 
Luther,  and  many  other  of  the  leading  Pro-' 
testant  divmes,  he  shewed  in  the  most  unequi- 
vocal manner  his  condemnation  of  that  anti- 
christian  law  of  the  Romish  church  which  im- 
poses on  the  clergy  a  life  of  celibacy,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  matrimonial  connection.     He  is 
said  to  have  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  under 
the  reign  of  Christiern  III.  who  permitted  him 
to  retain  to  the  last  the  emoluments  of  his  ca- 
nonry  at  Lunden.     Besides  the  articles  already 
mentioned^  he  published  "  Postillae,"  &c.  in 
folio,  being  a  collection  of  sermons  in  Danish, 
which  made  their  first  appearance  at  Paris  in 
15 15,  and  were  afterwards  printed  *  at  Leipsic 
in  1 5 1 8  ''j    "  The  Psalter  of  David,  translated 
into  Danish  ;**   •*  Questions  concerning  Faith 
and  Charity,"  1531 5  "  A  Treatise  on  the  true 
Way  of  Salvation,"  1531J  "Concerning  Divine 
Grace  and  Confession,"  1532;  "The  History  of 
Olaus,  or  Holger,"  "  Corpus  Historise  Danicae, 
ex  Gallico  in  Latinum  translatum,  ex  Mandato 
Christierni  IL  j"  "  Breviarium  Lundense  emen- 
datum,"  1 5 1 7  ;  "  Carmina  Petri  justissimi  le- 
giferi  Seelandici,  Notis   illustrata,   Daniel  et 
LatinJ,"  1515  ;  "  De  liberali  Puerorum  Insti- 
tutione,"  1531  ;  "  Vocabularium  in  usum  In- 
ventutis  Danicae,"  1514 ;  "De  Familia  et  Poste- 
ritate  Dani,  primi  Regis  Danise,"  &c.     Mo» 
rcri. — M. 

PETRI,  SuFFRiD,  see   Suffrid. 

PETRONIUS  ARBrrER,  Caius,  or  Ti- 
Tus,  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  work,  entitled 
"  Satiricon,"  which,  in  an  imperfect  state, 
has  come  down  to  modem  times.  He  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  the  same  person 
as  A.  Petronius,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  the 
1 6th  book  of  his  Annals,  under  the  reign  of 
Nero,  as  a  favourite  of  that  prince,  and  a 
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▼icrim  to  his  suspicion.  <<  He  was  one  (says 
that  historian)  who  passed  his  days  in  sleep, 
and  his  nights  in  business  and  pleasure ;  and 
as  others  acquire  celebrity  by  active  exertions, 
he  obtained  it  by  his  indolence.^  He  was  re- 
garded not  as  a  common  debauchee  and  spend- 
thrift, but  as  a  proficient  in  studied  luxury  $ 
and  his  words  and  actions,  the  more  they  were 
marked  with  an  air  of  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence, the  more  they  pleased  as  denoting  a 
simplicity  of  character.  .  In  the  station  of  pro- 
consul of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  of  consul, 
he,  however,  displayed  vigour  and  talents  for 
public  affairs:  but  afterwards  relapsing  into 
vicious  indulgence,  or,  at  least,  affecting  it, 
he  was  received  among  the  few  intimates  of 
Nero,  as  the  director  of  his  pleasures;  and  that 
emperor  considered  nothing  as  peculiarly  deli- 
cate and  refined  which  had  not  the  approbation 
of  Petronius."  This  degree  of  favour  excited 
the  envy  of  Tigeliinus,  who  accused  him  to 
Nero  as  being  the  friend  of  one  condemned  for 
a  conspiracy.  He  was  detained  in  custody 
at    Cumse,    where,    impatient  of    the    sus- 

Jense  between  hope  and  fear,  he  opened 
is  veins.  He  died,  A.D.  66^  as  he  had 
lived,  with  perfect  indifference  \  and  he  sent 
as  a  last  legacy  to  the  tyrant  a  sealed  paper, 
reproaching  him  with  his  infamous  and  unna- 
tural debaucheries. 

But  whether  this  Petronius  was  the  author 
of  the  work  in  question  is  a  subject  of  great 
controversy;  for  whilst  its  contents  are  not 
unsuitable  to  a  man  of  such  a  character,  the 
style  and  other  circumstances  have  been  thought 
better  to  suit  a  later  period  of  Roman  literature* 
The  birth-place  of  the  author  has  also  been  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  some  referring  it  to  Rome^ 
where  the  Petronli  were  a  family  of  distinction; 
others  to  Gaul,  on  the  authority  of  some  lines 
of  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  With  respect  to  the 
"  Satiricon"  itself,  it  is  a  farrago  of  verse  and 
prose,  of  topics  and  stories  serious  and  ludi- 
crous, intermixed  with  the  most  detestable  ob- 
scenity, and  so  mutilated  that  no  connection 
can  be  made  out.  That  some  of  the  scenes  in 
it  are  the  satire  against  Nero,  written  by  Petro* 
nius  in  his  last  moments,  has  been  commonly 
supposed,  but  with  great  improbability.  A 
new  fragment  was  discovered  at  Trau  in  Dal^ 
matia,  published  in  1664  :  its  genuineness 
was  warmly  discussed  among  the  crirics,  but 
has  been  generally  admitted.  On  the  other 
hand,  eome  additional  fragments  produced  by 
Nodot  in  1694,  have  been  rejected.  The  diffi- 
culties of  this  author,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
nature  of  his  subjects,  have  caused  him  to  be 
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much  studied  by  the  curious  literati,  and  have 
produced  numerous  editors  and  commentators, 
chiefly  French,  German,  and  Dutch*  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  England  that  none  of  its  scholars 
have  contaminated  themselves  with  the  attempt 
to  elucidate  him.  The  most  elaborate  edition 
is  that  of  Burman,  first  published  in  1709, 
Ultraj.    2  vols.  4to.    Moreri.  Tiraboschi  —  A. 

PETTY,  Sir  William,  a  person  remarka- 
ble for  his  inventive  talents,  and  for  the  success 
ef  his  schemes  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of 
the  public^  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  clothier  at 
Rumsey  in  Hampsliire,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1623.  From  his  boyhood  he  was  fond  of  at- 
tending to  the  performances  of  artificers,  such 
as  smiths,  joiners,  3cc.  and  copying  them.  He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  pbce,  jind  at  the  age  of  1 5  went  to  the 
university  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  for  further 
improvement  in  mathematical  studies  and  the 
French  language.  As  a  proof  of  his  early 
attention  to  pecuniary  profit,  it  is  said  that  he 
maintained  himself  tnere  by  means  of  a  small 
stock  of  merchandize.  On  his  return,  he 
entered  into  the  royal  navy,  but  in  what  capa- 
city does  not  appear.  His  service  there,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  short,  since,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1643,  ^^  sigain 
went  abroad,  and  passed  three  years  in  France 
9nd  the  Low-Countries.  His  studies  appear 
at  this  time  to  have  been  chiefly  medical,  and 
at  Paris  he  dissected  in  company  with  the  cele- 
brated Hobbes.  He  must  also  have  followed 
some  gainful  traffic,  since  he  has  recorded  that 
he  returned  ten  pounds  richer  than  he  went  out. 
In  1647  ^^  obtained  a  patent  from  the  parlia- 
ment for  an  invention  of  the  art  of  double 
writing,  which  appears  to  have  been  by  means 
ef  a  copying  instrument.  In  the  following 
year  he  published  a  piece  of  four  sheets,  4to. 
entitled '«  Advice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib  for 
the  advancement  of  some  particular  parts  of 
learning ;''  the  general  scope  of  which  was  to 
extend  education  to  a  variety  of  objects  of  utility 
in  common  life.  Having  no  objection  to  com- 
pliance with  the  existing  powers,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  whence  the  parliamentary  visitors  had 
ejected  the  royalists,  and  gave  instructions  in 
anatomy  and  cnemistry  to  the  younger  students. 
He  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  professor  of 
anatomy,  who  unfortunately  '<  had  an  insur- 
mountable aversion  to  the  sight  of  a  mangled 
corpse;"  and  in  1649  ^^  was  created  a  doctor  of 
physic  by  dispensation  from  the  delegates  of  the 
university.  About  the  same  time  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  Brazen-nose  college;  and  he  was  a 
i;nember  of  that  Oxford  Society  for  cultivating 
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natural  knowledge,  which  was  the  parent  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  succeeded  in  1650  to  the 
anatomical  professorship  in  Oxford ;  and  soon 
after,  employed  his  interest  so  effectually 'as  to 
be  chosen  professor  of  music  at  Gresham  col- 
lege, a  sinecure  place.  The  chief  source  of 
his  fortune  was  his  appointment  in  1652  to  be 
physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland.  Besides  his 
pay  and  private  practice,  he  made  a  large  sum 
by  contracting  to  eflPect  the  admeasurements 
of  lands  in  Ireland,  forfeited  by  the  rebeUion, 
and  intended  for  recompences  to  the  soldiery. 
By  his  skill  in  mathematics  he  performed  this 
work  with  great  exactness;  and  it  gave  him' 
that  knowledge  of  the  state  and  value  of  pro- 
perty there  which  enabled  him  to  lay  out  to 
great  advantage  in  purchases  of  land  the  savings 
of  his  economy.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  of 
this  work  to  trace  all  the  steps  by  which  he  at 
length  realized  a  fortune  which  has  since  been 
the  basis  of  a  splendid  peerage,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  biographically  to  notice  the  principal 
employments  that  were  conferred  upon  him. 
He  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
dividing  the  lands  he  had  surveyed  among  the 
army ;  clerk  of  the  council ;  and  secretary  to 
Henry  Cromwell  when  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  In  Richard's  parliament  of  1658  he 
served  as  burgess  for  West  Looe  in  Cornwall ; 
and  in  the  next  year  he  was  impeached  by  Sir 
Hierome  Sankey  for  malpractices  in  his  distri- 
bution of  the  Irish  lands.  He  was  at  that  time 
in  Ireland,  but  returned  to  answer  the  charge  in 
his  place,  and  the  parliament  being  adjourned^ 
the  matter  was  not  brought  to  issue.  He  was 
afterwards  removed  from  all  public  em- 
ployments, though  the  lord  lieutenant  conti- 
nued his  friend,  and  spoke  handsomely  of  him. 
When  the  Restoration  took  place  he  was  in  Ire- 
land. Upon  his  return  he  was  graciously  re- 
ceived by  Charles  II.,  and  made  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  court  of  claims.  In  1661  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  ob« 
tained  a  patent  constituting  him  surveyor- 
general  of  Ireland.  What  was  of  more  import- 
ance, all  the  forfeited  lands  which  had  been 
allotted  to  him,  were  confirmed  by  new  grants 
to  himself  and  his  wife. 

Of  greater  interest  to  the  reader  is  the  sci- 
entific character  of  Sir  William  Petty,  with 
which  we  now  proceed.  He  had  been  made  a 
fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians;  and 
when  the  Royal  Society  was  incorporated,  he 
was  in  the  list  of  the  nrst  council.  In  1663 
he  engaged  the  public  attention  by  his  inten- 
tion of  a  double-bottomed  ship  to  sail  against 
wind  and  tide.     His  trial  vessel  performed 
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'Very  well  in  a  voyage  from  Dublin  to  Holy- 
head and  back  ;  but  on  a  second  voyage  it  was 
lost  in  a  great  storm,  and  no  further  experiment 
seems  to  have  taken  place.  He  presented  a 
model  of  this  ship  to  the  Royal  Society,  to 
which  body  he  also  in  16^5  communicated  a 
paper  on  ship-building,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  kept  private  by  the  president,  Lord  Broun- 
ker,  as  an  important  state  secret.  Whether  it 
was  this  or  another  work  that  was  printed  after 
his  death  with  the  title  **  A  Treatise  on  Naval 
^  Philosophy  in  three  Parts,"  seems  dubious. 
His  principal  and  most  valuable  writings  were 
on  the  subject  of  political  arithmetic.  Of 
these  he  published  a  number  of  separate  tracts, 
which  were  reprinted  collectively  in  1699  in 
an  8vo.  volume.  Several  of  them  relate  to 
the  growth  and  population  of  London,  and 
comparisons  between  it  and  Paris  and  other 
capitals.  One  of  them  especially,  entitled  ^*  Poli- 
tical Arithmetic,"  discusses  all  the  topics  con- 
nected with  national  wealth  and  improvement, 
with  the  particular  view  of  pointing  out  the 
means  of  augmenting  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  England.  The  state  of  Ireland,  with  which 
few  persons  were  better  acquainted,  is  consi- 
dered in  other  of  his  writings,  particularly  in  a 
«*  Treatise  on  Taxes  and  Contributions," 
which  went  through  four  editions.  Some  of 
his  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
are  on  mathematical  and  chemical  subjects. 
The  uncommon  activity  of  his  mind  is  strik- 
ingly displayed  by  the  great  variety  of  these 
productions  of  his  pen,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  indefatigable  in  business,  and  never 
lost  sight  of  the  main  object  of  improving  his 
fortune.  For  the  latter  purpose  he  established 
upon  his  Irish  estates  iron  works  and  fisheries, 
opened  lead  mines,  and  carried  on  a  timber 
trade.  He  was  of  great  service  to  the  poor  by 
providing  them  with  employment,  in  which  he 
thought  the  most  useful  cnarity  towards  them 
consisted.  Having  thus  fully  occupied  the 
term  of  .existence  allotted  to  him  he  was 
cut  off  by  a  gangrene  in  his  foot,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  gouty  swelling,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age,  December  1687,  at  his  house  in 
Westminster,  and  was  buried  in  his  native 
town  of  Rumsey.  He  was  regarded  as  a  per- 
son of  great  worth  as  well  as  extraordinary  ta- 
lents and  acquirements.  Of  his  religious  opi- 
nions he  thus  speaks  in  his  last  will :  <<  I  die 
in  the  profession  of  that  faith,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  such  worship,  as  I  find  established  by 
the  laws  of  my  country  :  not  being  able  to  be- 
lieve what  I  myself  please  j  nor  to  worship 
God  better  than  by  doing  as  I  would  be  done 


unto,  and  observing  the  laws  of  my  country, 
and  expressing  my  love  and  honour  to  Almighty 
God  by  such  signs  and  tokens  as  are  under- 
stood to  be  such  by  the  people  with  whom  I 
live,  God  knowing  my  heart  even  without  any 
at  all." 

The  widow  of  Sir  William,  daughter  of  Sir 
Hardress  Waller,  was  created  Baroness  of  Shel- 
bume  in  1688,  which  title  became  hereditary 
in  the  family.     Biogr.  Brit.  —  A. 

PEUCER,  Gaspard,  a  physician,  mathe- 
matician, and  man  of  learning,  was  bom  in 
1525  at  Bautzen  in  Lusatia.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  was 
received  into  the  house  of  Melanchthon,  one  of 
whose  daughters  he  married  in  15(0.  He 
applied  particularly  to  the  studies  of  mathe- 
matics and  medicine,  and  was  made  professor 
of  the  former  at  Wittemberg  in  1559.  In  the 
following  year  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
physic  and  obtained  a  medical  chair  in  the  same 
university.  Having  imbibed  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  his  father-in-law,  but  attended  with 
more  ardour  of  disposition,  he  published  in 
1565  a  sixth  book  of  Carion's  chronicle,  in 
which  he  launched  out  into  bitter  invectives 
against  the  church  of  Rome  and  its  heads.  A 
suspicion  of  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
sacramentarians  caused  him  in  1 576  to  be  im- 
prisoned first  at  Dresden,  and  then  at  Leipsic, 
by  Augustus  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  he  was  not 
lioerated  till  ten  years  after  by  Christian,  the 
successor  of  Augustus.  During  his  confine- 
ment, not  being  allowed  paper  and  ink,  he 
wrote  his  thoughts  upon  the  margins  of  old 
books  with  ink  made  of  burnt  crusts  tempered 
in  water.  He  retired  to  the  states  of  his  pro- 
tector the  prince  of  Anhalt,  where  he  died  in 
1602.  Peucer  was  the  author  of  various 
works,  both  in  mathematics  and  medicine. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  entitled  "  De 
variis  Divinationum  generibus,"  15539  8vo., 
frequently  reprinted,  and  translated  into  French: 
it  is  a  piece  of  much  curious  erudition,  but  dis- 
playing a  great  share  of  credulity.  ,  A  large 
part  of  it  relates  to  medical  prognostics.  A 
passage  in  it  has  been  produced  as  implying 
the  author's  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  but  it  is  in  fact  only  a  statement  of 
the  Galenical  doctrine.  One  of  his  works  is 
biographical,  entitled  "  Vitsc  illustrium  Medi- 
corum."  He  edited  the  works  of  Melanchthon 
in  5  vols.  fol.  1 60 1.  Melchiar  Adam.  Moreru 
Eky  Diet.  Med.— A, 

FEUTINGER,  Conrad,  a  learned  German, 
was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1465.  He  pursued 
his  studies  in  the  principal  universities  of  Italy> 
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and  retuxn^  a.  graduate  in  civil  and  canon 
law.  In  1493  ^  senate  of.  Augsburg  ap« 
pointed  him  to  the  secretaryship  of  that  city, 
and  he  was  its  deputy  at  the  frequent  diets 
held  during  the  reign  of  dbe  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian. After  the  death  of  that  Emperor  in 
1519,  he  was  sent  to  Bruges  to  compliment 
Charles  V.  on  his  succession  to  the  empire. 
He  employed  all  his  credit  with  these  sove- 
reigns for  the  benefit  of  his  native  city,  and 
procured  for  it  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 
He  died  in  1547  at  the  age  of  82,  having  passed 
his  latter  years  in  a  state  of  second  mfancy. 
He  left  a  copious  library,  which  remained 
many  years  in  the  family,  and  finally  came  to 
the  Jesuits  of  Augsburg.  The  name,  of 
Peutinger  is  best  known  from  the  ancient  table 
called  the  Peutingerian.  It  is  a  rude  chart, 
drawn  by  .an  unknown  hand  under  the  reign 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  marking  the 
Roman  military  roads  through  the  greatest 
part  of  the  western  empire.  It  was  found  in 
a  German  monastery  by  Conrad  Celtes,  who 
gave  it  to  Peutinger.  He  had  intended  to 
publish  it,  but  did  not  execute  his  design,  and 
after  his  death  it  disappeared  for  several- 
years.  .  At  length,  fragments  of  it  were  found 
which  were  published  by  Mark  Velser  at 
Venice,  in  1 591,  under  the  title  of  "  Fragmenta 
Tabulx  antiquse  exPeutingerarumbibliotheca." 
In  the  1 8th  century  it  was  discovered  entire 
among  Peutinger's  manuscripts,  and  a  magni- 
ficent edition  was  given  of  it  at  Vienna  in 
1753,  fol.  by  Francis  Christopher  de  Scheib, 
illustrated  by  notes  and  dissertations.  Feu«> 
tinger  was  the  author  of  *'  Romanae  vetustatis 
Fragmenta  in  Augusta  Vindelicorum,  &c.'' 
1508,  reprinted  under  the  title  of  "  Inscrip- 
tiones  vetustae,  Romx  et  eorum  Fragmenta 
in  Augusta  Vindelicorum,  &c."  1590;  **  Ser- 
mones  Convivales,"  frequently  printed  ;  "  De 
'Inclinatione  Romani  Imperii,  et  exterarum 
Gentium  pr%cipue  Germanorum  Commigra^ 
lionibus,"  printed  in  the  edition  of  Procopius 
by  Beatus  Rhenanus  in  1531  ;  ^'  Acts  of  the 
Diet  of  Eslingen,"  in  Latin,  1503.  He  also 
edited  the  Emblems  of  Alciatus^  and  other 
works.     Moreri,  —  A . 

PETER,  JoHN-CoNRAD,  a  physician  and 
anatomist,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at 
SchafFhousen  in  1659.  He  studied  at  Basil, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1681, 
having  previously  visited  Paris  and  dissected 
under  Duverney.  He  settled  in  his  native 
country,  and  besides  acting  in  his  medical 
capacity,  he  filled  with  reputation  the  chairs  of 
eloquence,    logic,    and    natural .  philosophy* 


He  died  at  Schafiliousen  in  1712.  Beyer  has 
perpetuated  his  name  by  the  diligence  and  ac- 
curacy with  which  ha  investigated  the  muci- 
ferous  agminated  glands  of  the  intestines  in 
man  and  other  animals.  His  researches  on 
this  subject  are  contained  in  his  *^  Exercitatio 
Anatomico-medica  de  Glandulis  Intestinorum, 
earumque  usu  et  a£Fectionibus,  cui  subjungitur 
Anatome  Ventriculi  Gallinacei,"  1671,  8vo. 
He  also  wrote,  <<  Methodns  Historiarum  Ana- 
tomico-medicarum,  8cc.**  1678,  in  which  he 
describes  the  proper  manner  of  making  dissec- 
tions with  the  view  of  discovering  the  cause 
of  diseases:  "  Paeonis  et  Pytbagorse  Exercita^ 
tiones  Anatomico-medicx,''  1682,  8vo.  -,  these 
are  observations  on  a  variety  of  anatomical 
subjects  by  Harder  and  Peyer,  whose  assumed 
name  as  members  of  the  society  Naturse- 
curiosorum  are  the  abov^;  <<  Merycologia 
8.  de  ruminantibus  et  Ruminatione  Commen- 
tarius,"  1685 ;  ^  De  Valetvdine  humana ;'' 
<<  De  Pancreate  Schediasma ;"  <<  Observatio 
circa  Urachum  ;''  also,  several  papers  in  com- 
parative and  human  anatomy  in  the  Ephemerid. 
Naturx  Curios. 

His  son,  Johti'-James  Peyer^  also  a  physician 
at  SchafFhousen,  published  «  Observationes 
Anatomicae,  num.  L."  17 19*  Halleri  Bibl 
Anatom.     Ehy  Diet.  Hist.  Mid. — A« 

PEYRERE,  Isaac  la,  a  French  various 
writer  in  the  i6th  century,  who  held  some  sin- 
gular opinions,  was  bom  at  Bourdeaux,  about 
the  year  1 594.  He  was  educated  a  Protestant, 
and  at  one  time  had  an  employment  under 
M.  de  la  Thuillerie,  ambassador  from  France 
to  the  court  of  Denmark.  Afterwards  he 
obtained  a  post  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  He  was  fond  of  reading 
and  enquiry,  but  was  greatly  deficient  in 
judgment,  as  well  as  firmness  and  consistency 
of  principle.  Having  one  day  perused  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  he  conceived  the  whimsical  notion^ 
that  the  lath,  13  th,  and  14th  verses  offered 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  men  in  the  world 
before  Adam.  This  point  he  undertook  to 
prove  in  a  book  which  he  caused  to  be  printed 
in  Holland,  in  1655,  under  the  title  of, 
<<  Praeadamitx,  sive  Exercitatio  super  Versi- 
bus  12,  13, 14.  Cap.  XV.  Epistols  Pauli  ad 
Romanos,"  in  4to.  and  i  amo.  In«  this  work 
he  maintained,  that  it  is  the  origin  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  not  of  the  human  race, 
which  we  find  recorded  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  that  our  globe  was  inhabited  by 
many  nations  before  Adam,  whom  he  consi- 
dered, as  the  fadier  of.  the  Jews.    No  soonA 
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had  this  book  been  published  at  Paris,  than  it 
vras  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  conunon  executioner.  And  though  M.  la 
Peyrere  had  not  put  his  name  to  it,  yet  as  he 
was  well  known  to  be  the  author,  he  was 
arrested  at  Brussels,  and  thrown  into  prison,  by 
the  authority  or  through  the  influence  of  the 
▼icar-general  of  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin. 
By  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^, 
however,  he  soon  regained  his  liberty.  Such 
an  extravagant  performance,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  soon  refuted  by  a  crowd  of  writers, 
Protestant  and  Catholics  several  of  whose 
pieces  afe  enumerated  in  the  two  first  of  our 
authorities.  Smarting  under  their  severe  cas- 
tigation,  he  determined  to  change  his  religion ; 
and  with  that  design  went  to  Rome  in  1656, 
where  he  abjured  both  his  principles  of  Pro* 
testantism,  and  his  treatise  on  the  pre-adamites, 
and  was  favourably  received  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander Vn.  His  sincerity  in  this  proceeding 
was  very  generally  suspected,  and  feebly 
attempted  to  be  vindicated  in  a  <<  Letter  to 
Philotimus,''  published  by  him  in  Latin  at 
Rome  in  1657,  and  in  French  at  Paris  in  1658, 
containing  the  reasons  which  had  operated 
upon  his  mind  so  as  to  produce  a  total  altera- 
tion in  his  sentiments.  The  Catholics  them- 
selves, however,  distrusted  the  purity  of  his 
motives,  and  Guy  Patin,  in  his  17th  <<  Letter,'' 
plainly  says  that  <<  he  changed  his  religion 
with  no  ouer  view  but  to  make  his  fortune, 
and  to  live  well  at  the  expence  of  all  those 
whom  it  may  concern."  After  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  again  patronized  by  the  Prince 
of  Condc,  who  had  come  from  the  Nether- 
lands to  that  city,  and  made  him  his  librarian  y 
which  post  he  retained  till  he  entered  the 
Seminary  of  our  Lady  of  the  Virtues,  where 
he  died  m  16769  at  the  great  age  of  82.  Not- 
withstanding his  abjuration  at  Rome,  it  was 
well  known  to  those  who  were  intimate  with 
him,  that  he  retained  his  notion  concerning 
the  pre-adamites  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  when 
pressed  to  renounce  it  in  bis  last  moments,  he 
replied,  "  Hi  qusecumque  ignorant,  blasphe- 
^mant/'  He  was  the  author  of  another  sin- 
gular treatise,  entitled,  <<  Concerning  the 
Recall  of  the  Jews,''  16431  ^^o.,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  maintain,  that  after  their  resto- 
ration to  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  would  be 
subject  not  only  to  the  spiritual  authority  of 
Jesus  but  to  the  government  of  a  temporal 
king,  the  grand  instrument  in  bringing 
about  that  event;  and  he  adduced  some 
curious  reasons,  of  which  a  summary  may  be 
ieen  in  the  last  of  our  authorities,  for  con- 


cludmg  that  kbg  to  be  no  othet  than  4 
king  of  France.  M.  Peyrere  also  published 
two  curious  and  entertaining  treatises,  from 
materials  which  he  collected  while  in  Den-« 
mark :  one  entitled,  <<  An  Account  of  Green«« 
land,"  1647,  8vo.  i  and  the  other,  ^  An  Ac«* 
count  of  Iceland,"  1 663  9  8 vo.  Bajle*  Mortri* 
Nouv.  Diet,  Hist.  -*-M. 

PEYRONIE,  Francis  de  la,  an  eminent 
surgeon,  memorable  for  the  benefits  he  con- 
ferred upon  his  profession,  was  the  son  of 
a  surgeon  at  Montpellier,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1678.  After  studying  anatomy  and  sur-^ 
gery  in  his  native  place  with  so  much  success 
that  he  was  admitted  a  master  at  the  age  of  19, 
he  went  to  Paris  to  improve  himself  under  Ma<- 
reschal  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  He  returned  to 
Montpellier,  where  he  was  chosen  a  publie 
professor  in  the  medical  schools,  and  surgeon 
to  the  hospital }  and  soon  after,  was  nominated 
surgeon-major  in  the  army  of  Marshal  Villarsy 
sent  against  the  rebels  of  the  Cevennes.  A 
cure  which  he  performed  on  the  Duke  de 
Chaulnes,  caused  him  to  fix  at  Paris,  where 
he  was  elected  surgeon  in  chief  to  the  hos- 
pital of  La  Charit^,  and  demonstrator  of  ana-' 
tomy  at  St.  Come  and  the  royal  garden.  He 
continued  to  rise  in  his  profession,  and  was 
introduced  at  court,  presented  with  letters  of 
noblesse,  and,  in  fine,  made  first  surgeon  to 
the  King  in  1736,  and  gentleman  in  ordinary 
of  the  bed-chamber.  lie  became  an  associate 
of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Montpellier 
and  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Bologna.  During  all  this  course  of  prosperity 
he  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  profession  in  credit  and 
utility.  In  concert  with  Mareschal,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  King,  in  1724,  the  creation  of 
five  demonstrators  in  anatomy  at  St.  Come; 
and  it  was  their  influence  which  eflFected  the 
establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in 
1 73 1.  He  entered  with  zeal  into  tboit  dis- 
pute between  the  physicians  and  surgeons, 
which  produced  a  memorable  lawsuit.  On 
that  occasion  he  requested  the  chancellor 
D'Aguesseau  to  raise  a  wall  of  brass  between 
the  two  professions.  "  Willingly,  (replied  the 
magistrate,)  but  on  which  side  must  I  place 
the  patient  ?"  Possessed  of  general  esteem  on 
account  of  his  agreeable  manners,  his  bene- 
volence and  wortli,  as  well  as  his  professional 
abilities,  he  died  at  Versailles,  in  1747,  in  his 
70th  year.  Although  he  did  not  live  to  see 
the  Academy  of  Surgery  established  by  letters 
patent,  yet  he  was  so  confident  of  its  stability 
that  by  nis  will  he  left  to  the  company  of  sur- 
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fjtons  in  Paris,  two-thirds  of  his  property^  his 
nbrary,  and  a  landed  estate.  He  also  left  a 
large  sum  to  the  company  of  surgeons  at  Mont- 
pellier  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  anato- 
mical theatre  and  supporting  it.  La  Peyronie 
wrote  no  separate  work,  but  some  papers  of 
his  on  anatomical  and  ohirurgical  subjects  are 
printed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academies  of 
Montpellier^  of  Sciences^  and  of  Surgery. 
Halleri  BihL  Anat9m.     El9y  Diet. •'^ Am 

PEYSSONNEL,  Charles,  a  consul  in  the 
Levant,  and  man  of  letters,  bom  at  Marseilles^ 
in  1700,  was  the  son  of  a  physician  in  that 
city,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family. 
He  received  his  first  education  under  the 
fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  Marseilles,  and  was 
sent  to  Paris  for  its  completion.  He  returned 
to  his  native  place  just  before  its  dreadful 
plague,  of  which  his  father  died  whilst  ful- 
filling his  professional  duty  with  die  greatest 
fidelity.  Young  Peyssonnel  was  destined  to 
the  bar,  and  studied  the  law  at  Aix,  where  ^e 
was  admitted  an  advocate  in  1723.  He  exer-* 
cised  his  profession  with  great  credit  at  Mar- 
seilles during  fifteen  years,  at  the  same  time 
not  neglecting  literary  pursuits.  Together 
with  his  elder  brother,  he  was  principally  in- 
strumental in  founciing  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres  in  that  city.  The  high  opinion  enter- 
tained of  him  by  the  Marquis  de  Villeneuve, 
caused  that  nobleman  to  recommend  him  for 
the  post  of  secretary  to  the  French  embassy 
at  the  Porte,  and  he  accompanied  the  Mar- 
quis when  he  went  as  plenipotentiary  to  nego- 
tiate the  pearce  of  Belgrade.  Peyssonnel's  ser- 
vices on  this  occasion  were  rewarded  with  a 
pension,  and  letters  of  confirmation  of  nobi- 
lity, for  his  family  was  noble  before.  He 
employed  himself  abroad  in  composing  works 
on  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  the  embassy 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  remains  of 
antiquity  which  he  observed  in  his  travels.  A 
tour  to  Nicomedia  and  Nicaea  furnished  him 
with  many  medals,  which  he  placed  in  the 
rich  cabinet  of  M.  Pellerin,  and  with  some 
curious  marbles  transmitted  to  the  royal  cabinet 
of  antiquities  with  their  explanations.  In  1 747 
he  was  nominated  to  the  consulship  of  Smyrna, 
and  in  the  next  year  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions elected  him  a  foreign  associate.  Find- 
ing that  the  countries  of  Lesser  Asia,  south 
of  the  Meander,  were  very  little  known 
to  Europeans,  he  employed  persons  at  his 
own  expence  to  survey  the  coasts  and  interior, 
and  made  some  journeys  himself  for  the  same 
purpose.     Though  less  attached  to  natural 


history  than  to  antiquities,  he  communicated 
various  observations  to  Duhamel  for  his 
Treatise  on  Trees  and  Shrubs.  In  his  capacity 
of  commercial  resident  he  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  intelligence  and  disinterestedness.  An 
apoplectic  seizure  in  1753  S^^^  ^  shock  to 
his  constitution  which  occasioned  his  death 
in  1757.  Several  papers  published  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
especially  one  <<  On  the  Kings  of  the  Bo»- 
phorus,"  attest  his  learning  and  diligence  of 
research. 

The  eldest  son  of  M.  Peyssonnel  was  also  a 
consul  in  the  Levant,  and  made  himself 
known  by  various  historical  and  political 
works.  In  one  of  these,  dated  1765,  he  is 
entitled  '<  formerly  Consul  for  His  Majesty  to 
the  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  them  Consul  in  the 
kingdom  of  Candy,  and  now  Consul  at 
Smyrna;  correspondent  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres,  and 
honorary  member  of  that  of  Marseilles.''  One 
of  the  principal  of  liis  works  is  <<  Observa«> 
tions  Historiques  et  Geographiques  sur  les 
Peuples  Barbares  qui  ont  habit^  les  Bords  du 
Danube  et  du  Pont  Euxin;  suivies  d'un 
Voyage  fait  a  Magnesie,  a  Thyatire,  a  Sardes, 
&c.,  avec  Figures,''  4to«,  Paris,  1765.  The 
tour  in  Asia  Minor,  described  in  this  volume, 
is  said  by  the  author  to  have  been  taken  at  his 
father's  desire  in  1750.  It  b  illustrated  by 
ancient  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  medals, 
many  of  them  not  before  published.  Among  hli 
other  works  are  «•  Observations  on  Baron  deTott's 
Memoirs,"  and  a  <<  Treatise  on  the  Commerce 
of  the  Black  Sea."  He  died  in  1790  at  the 
age  of  80.  E/oge  de  M.  Peyssonnel  in  Mem.  de 
VAedd.  des  Inscr.'    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. '^^  A. 

PEYSSONNEL,  John- Andrew,  brother, 
of  Charles,  a  physician  and  naturalist,  was 
bred  to  the  medical  profession,  and  at  an  early 
age  distinguished  himself  by  his  observations 
on  the  marine  productions  of  the  coast  of 
Provence.  He  was  employed  in  1725,  by  order 
of  the  king,  to  examine  the  coasts  of  Barbary, 
with  a  view  to  discoveries  in  natural  history  ( 
and  he  carried  his  researches  as  far  as  Egypt. 
In  I  fi6  he  was  appointed  physician-naturalist 
to  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  which  place  was 
his  chief  residence  for  at  least  30  years.  He 
made  voyages  to  several  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  and  to  the  settlement  of  Mississipi.  In 
1727  he  first  communicated  his  observations 
on  coral  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris^ 
but  they  were  little  attended  to  till  M.  Tirem- 
bley  had  made  known  his  discoveries  on  the 
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fre^*waiter  polype.     It  was  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  (of  which  he 
was  a  foreign  member)  that  his  system  relative 
to  this  substance  first  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic.   In  vol.xlvii.  Mr.  Watson  gives  a  translated 
abridgment  of  a  copious  manuscript  communi- 
cated   by   M«Peyssonnel   under   the   title   of 
«*  Traite  du  Corail,"  &c.  in  which  he  proves 
by  numerous  observatioQS  that  coral  and  other 
CO  alline  substances  are  the  productions  of  cer- 
tair  animals  of  the  polype  kind  which  inhabit 
them ;  and  this  opinion  has  since  been  generally 
received  by  naturalists.     In  the  50th  vol.  part  j . 
and  a.  of  the  Philos.  Trans,  are  other  memoirs 
of  his,  viz.  An  Account  of  a  Visitation  of  the 
Leprous  Persons  in  Guadaloupe  in  1 748 ;  Ob- 
servations on  the  Limax  non  cochleata  purpur 
fe^rens ;   On  the  Worms  that  form  Sponges ; 
On  the  Alga  marina  latifolia;    On  a  slight 
Earthquake  in  Guadaloupe  in  1757 }   On  the 
Manchenille  Apple ;  On  the  Corona  Solis  ma- 
rina  Americana.     No   further   particulars  of 
this  ingenious  naturalist  are  recorded.     Philos, 
Trans.  —  A. 

PEZELIUS,  Christopher,  a  celebrated 
Qerman  Protestant  divine  and  professor  who 
flourished  in  the  i6th.  century,  was  bom  at 
Plawen  in  the  Voightland,  in  the  year  \  539. 
He  was  professor  in  the  college  of  his  native 
place  for  five  years ;  and  afterwards  he  rer 
moved  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  divinity,  and  also  one  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  city.  He  took  an  active  part 
with  those  Saxon  divines  who  were  for  re- 
nouncing the  doctrine  of  Luther  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eucharist,  and  for  substituting  in 
the  room  of  it  that  of  the  reformer  of  Geneva ; 
on  which  account  they  were  called  crypto-Calvi^ 
^  nisis,  or  hidden  and  disguised  Calvinists.  At 
their  request  he  composed  a  <<  Catechism/'  fa- 
vourable to  their  design,  which  they  introduced 
Into  the  schools.  For  the  zeal  which  they  dis- 
covered in  this  business,  in  15749  Pezellus, 
and  several  of  his  colleagues,,  were  deprived  of 
their  employments,  committed  to  prison,  and 
set  at  liberty  only  to  be  banished  from  Saxony, 
after  having  been  compelled  to  promise  that 
they  would  not  write  against  the  elector,  or 
against  the  univ  rsities  and  churches  in  his 
territories.  At  first  Pozelius  retired  to  Egra 
in  Bohemia  *,  whence  he  removed  in  a  short 
rime  to  Siegen,  upon  receiving  an  invitation 
from  Count  John  of  Nassan,  brother  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  become  principal  of  the 
academical  seminary  at  that  place.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  Her- 
bom.    How  long  he  retained  that  situation  we 
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are  not  informed,  but  we  find  that  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Bremen  in  the  year  1588, 
and  was  also  superintendant  of  the  churches 
in  that  dis;trict.  These  posts  he  held  till  his 
death  in  1604,  when  he  was  about  65  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  *^  Commentarium 
in  Genesin,"  1599,  8vo. }  ««  Enarratio  priorum 
Capitum  Evangelii  Johannis,"  1586,  8vo.} 
"  Compendium  Theologix ;"  **  Epitomen  Phi- 
losophise Moralis  j"  <*  Mellificium  Historicum," 
forming  a  large  commentary  on  Sleidan's  trea- 
tise de  quatuor  monarctiis,  1 610,  4to.  in  two 
pans,  to  which  a  third  was  afterwards  added 
by  Lampadius;  «  Consilia  et  Judicia  TheoL 
Philippi  Melancthonis,"  consisting  of  extracts 
from  Melancthon's  works,  with  objections  and 
answers  on  subjects  of  a  theological  nature, 
the  whole  intermixed  with  Scholia,  and  extend- 
ing to  seven  or  eight  octavo  volumes  ;  besides 
a  multitude  of  controversial  pieces.  H^iite  in 
Diar.  Biographic.  Bayle.  Moreri*  Mosh.  Hirt^ 
£ecL  s^c.  xvi.  sect.  Hi*  par.  ii.  cap.  i.  $  38. — M, 

PEZENAS,  l'Espri  r,  a  French  Jesuit  and 
mathematical  writer  in  the  1 8th  century,  was 
born  at  Avignon,  in  the  year  1692.  For  a  long 
time  he  occupied  the  chair  of  professor  of  na- 
tural philosophy  and  hydrography  at  Marseilles, 
and  contributed  to  tne  extension  of  useful 
science  among  his  countrymen,  by  some  ori- 
ginal works,  and  French  versions  from  the 
English  of  several  publications  of  established 
merit.  His  style  is  commended  for  neatness 
and  perspicuity.  He  died  at  Avignon,  some- 
time after  the  year  1770,  equally  beloved  for 
his  agieeable  manners  and  amiable  temper,  as 
he  was  respected  for  his  various  knowledge. 
He  gave  to  the  public,  "  The  Elements  of 
Pilotage,"  i734>  lamo. ;  ««  A  Treatise  on 
Fluxions,"  translated  from  the  English  of  Mac- 
laurin,  in  a  vols.,  1749,  4to. ;  "  The  Prac- 
tice of  Pilotage,"  1749,  ^vo.  5  "  The  Theory 
anil  Practice  of  Gauging,"  1 749,  8vo. ; 
"  Elements  of  Algebra,"  translated  from  the 
English  of  Maclaurin,  1750^  8vo.  j  "  A  Course 
of  Experimental  Philosophy,"  translated  from 
the  English  of  Desaguliers,  175I9  in  a  vols, 
4to.  5  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Microscope,"  trans* 
lated  from  the  English  of  Baker,  1754,  lamcj 
"  A  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  trans- 
lated from  the  English  of  Dyche,  in  2  vols. 
4to. ;  "  The  Young  Mathematician's  Guide," 
translated  from  the  English  of  Ward,  i757> 
8vo.  (  and  <<  A  complete  Course  of  Oprics," 
translated  from  the  English  of  Smith,  i7<$7» 
in  2  vols.  4to.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

PEZRON,  Paul,  a  Jeajned  French  abbot, 
chronologist,  and  antiquarian,  who  flourished 
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in  the  17th  and  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
Was  bom  at  Hennebon  in  Bretagne^  in  the  year 
1639^     He  embraced  the  monastic  life  at  the^ 
Cistercian  Abbey  de  Pri^res,  irvJthe  year  i6<5i, 
and  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  col- 
lege of  the  Bernardins  in  Paris.     Here  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  unwearied  assiduity 
with  which  he  applied  to  the  acquisition  of 
profane  and  sacred  literature,  particularly  di- 
recting his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  historians,  and  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures.     By  his   extraordinary  proficiency  he 
secured  the  esteem  of  the  abbot,  who  made 
him  his   secretary ;   and  it  also  procured  for 
him  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  from 
the  faculty  of  Paris.     In  1672,  he  returned 
to  the  monastery  de  Pri6res,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  novices,  and  sub-prior. 
Pive  years  afterwards  he  was  nominated  sub- 
prior  of  the  college  of  Bernardins  at  Paris,  and 
about  the  same  time  entered  on  his  licentiate. 
In  1682,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  j  and 
in   1690,  he  was  elected  vicar-general,  or  vi- 
sitor, of  the  reformed  houses  belonging  to  his 
order  in  the  Isle  of  France.  In  1697,  Louis XIV. 
by  way  of  rewarding  his  literary  merit,  be- 
stowed  on  him  the  abbey  de  la  Charmoye, 
which  he  retained  till  the  year  1 703  ;  when  he 
resigned  that  dignity,   without  reserving   any 
claim  upon   it,    that   he   might  give  himself 
up  wholly  to  the  devotional  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession,  and  the  prosecution  of   his   stuHies. 
By  the  intenseness  of  his  application,  however, 
he  irrecoverably  ruined  his  health,  and  he  died 
in  1706,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.     The 
first  work  by  which  he  established  his  claim 
to  profound  erudition  united  with  great  inge- 
nuity, thou  .;h  somerimes  employed  in  establish- 
ing singular  if  not  fanciful  hypotheses,  is  en- 
titled)  "  The  Antiquity  of  Time,  restored  and 
defended  againsx  the  Jews  and  the  New  Chro- 
nologists,"  1687.  4to,     In  this  performance  the 
author  endeavours  to  maintain  the  chronology 
of  the  Septuagint,  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  corrupted  by  the  Jews  since  the 
destruction  of  Jet^isalem  ;  and  he  also  claims 
for  the  world  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  is 
allowed    by   any   other   modern  chronologer. 
Such    a    publication  would    naturally   attract 
considerable  attention :  yet  while  some  of  its 
readers  bestowed  on  it  the  highest  and  most 
unqualified  commendation,  others  pronounced 
it  to  be  not  only  founded  on  erroneous  assump- 
rions,    but  also  of  dangerous  tendency,   and 
calculated  to  injure  the  credit  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures.     On  these  grounds  it  was 


attacked  by  Fathers  Martianay,  a  Bene^ctine^ 
and  La  Quien,  a  Domiiucan :  by  the  former 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  virulence  which 
rendered  no  service  to  his  cause, 'but  by  the 
latter  with  greater  moderation  and  judgment. 
Against  their  animadversions  the  author  de- 
fended himself,  with  ability  and  modesty,  in 
a  piece,  entitled,  "  A  Defence  of  the  Anti- 
quity of  Time,  in  which  the  Tradition  of  the 
Fathers  and  Churches  is  supported  against  that 
of  the  Talmud,   and  the  Corruption  of  the 
Hebrew  by  the  Jews  is  demonstrated,"  1691, 
4to.     To  this  work  Father  Le  Quien  wrote  a 
reply;  but  Father  Martianay  chose  rather  to 
denounce  the  author's  treatises  and  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  them,  before  M.  Harlay, 
archishop   of  Paris.      The  author,  however, 
found  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  that  prelate, 
that  if  he  were  mistaken,  he  had  only  erred  in 
common  with  all  the  fathers  before  the  time  of 
St.  Jerome.    Father  Pezron  was  also  the  author 
of  <<  An  Attempt  at  a  Literal  and  Historical 
Commentary  on  the  Prophets,"  i6{>3»   lamo., 
which  is  said  to  throw  much  light  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel ;  «  The 
Evangelical  History  confirmed  by  those  of  the 
Jews  and  Romans,"  169^^,  in  2  vols.  i2mo. } 
a  treatise  "  Concerning  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Nation  and  of   the  Language  of   the  Celts, 
otherwise  called  Gauls,"    1703,  8vo.,  which 
abounds  in  learned  and  curious  enquiries,  and 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  an  intended  large 
work  on  the  origin  of  nations,  which  the  author 
did  not  live  to  execute ;  and  two  learned  dis- 
sertations  in   the   "  Memoires  de  Trevoux," 
for  the  years  1703  and  1705:  one  "  Concern- 
ing  the   ancient  Station  of  the  Canaanites," 
and   the   other   *«  On   the   ancient  and  true 
boundaries  of  the  Promised  Land."     Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hut.     Diet.  BibL  Hist.  isT  Crit. 
—M. 

PFAFF  John-Christopher,  a  learned 
German  Lutheran  divine  and  professor  in  the 
17th  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  i8th 
century,  was  bom  at  PfuUingen  in  the  dutchy 
of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  year  165 1.  Having 
been  educated  to  the  ministry,  he  was  appointed 
deacon  of  a  church  in  1683 »  ^"^  ^^^  years 
afterwards  he  was  nominated  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Stutgard.  In  1697,  he  was  called 
to  fill  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Tubin- 
gen; and  in  1699,  was  made  professor  ex- 
traordinary of  divinity.  Afterwards  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  professor  in  ordinary 
in  the  same  faculty;  and  in  1705,  he  was 
chosen  pastor  of  the  church  of  Tubingen. 
His  last  promotion  was  to  the  deanery  of  that 
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church  in  1707*     He  died  in  I7ao>   in  the 
69th  year  of  his  age.     He  published  *'  A  Col- 
lection of  Controversies/'  in  Latin,  and  some 
smaller  -pieces,  which  are  said  to  be  held  in 
esteem  by  the  Lutherans.    His  most  valuable 
production,  which  possesses  considerable  merit, 
and  claims  for  him  this  brief  notice,  is  entitl#d, 
**  Dissertatio  de  AUegatis  Veteris  Testamenti 
in  Novo,"  1702,  4to.     Moreri.     N$uv,  Diet. 
Hut.    Le  Long*s  Bibliotbeca  Sacra y  VoLIL — M. 
PFAFF,  Christopher-Matthew,  son  of 
the  preceding,   and  a  very  learned  Lutheran 
divine  and  professor,  was  born  at  Stutgard«  in 
the  year  1686.     He  was  admitted  a  student  of 
the  university  at  Tubingen  at  a  very  early  age> 
and  made  so  rapid  a  progress   in  academical 
learning,  particularly  in  an  acquaintance  with 
oriental  literature,  tnat  in  1702,  before  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  he  delivered  a  discourse  in 
the  Samaritan  tongue  in  the  presence  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Stipmdium  of  divinity,  and 
ably  maintained  a  thesis  which  h^d  been  given 
him.     In  the  same  year  he  proceeded  A.  M.  i 
on  which  occasion  he  obtained  the  first  place 
in  point  of  rank,  though  the  youngest  candidate 
for  that  degree.     Afterwards  he  applied  with 
ardour  to  the  study  of  divinity,  both  under  his 
father  and  other   divines  of  reputation,  and 
acquired  great  applause   by  lus  public  theses 
in  the  schools.    Having  thus  advantageously 
displayed  his  abilities  and  improvement,   the 
Duke  of  Wirtembsrg  sent  young  PfafF  to  travel, 
at  his  expcnce,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  ablest  foreign  professors,  paiw 
ticularly  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  oriental 
languages  and  ecclesiastical  history.     He  con- 
tinued some  time  at  Hamburg,  where  he  re- 
ceived lessons  on  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
the  Talmud,  and  also  attended  the  historical 
lectures  of  the  learned  John  Albert  Fabricius. 
Afterwards  he  visited  the  principal  universities 
of  Germany,  diligently  availing  himself  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  for  improvement  by  which 
any  of  them  were  distinguished.      He   then 
went  to  Holland,  and  from  that  country  passed 
over  to  England.     Here  he  chiefly  spent  his 
time  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
the  most  eminent  men   for   learning  in   the 
university,  and  had  access  to  its  very  valuaUe 
libraries.    On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  made 
some  stay  at  Giessen,  and  received  lectures  on 
the    Ethiopic    tongue    from     the    celebrated 
Burcklin.     While  he  was  occupied  with  the 
study  of  this  language,  he  was  summoned  to 
tlie  ducal  court,  where  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  selected  to  attend  the  hereditary  Prince 
pf  Wirtemberg  on  his  travels,  in  the  capac^ity 
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of  chaplain^  and  was  immediately  admitted  So 
the  ministry.  He  continued  with  the  Pruice 
for  three  years  at  Turin,  during  which  period 
he  carefully  visited  the  royal  libraries,  and  dis- 
covered many  important  manuscripts  that  were 
forgotten  and  entirely  unnoticed,  some  of 
which  he  transcribed,  and  he  profited  by  them 
in  his  subsequent  communitations  to  the  public. 
He  also  explained  and  illustrated  several 
diplomas  relating  to  the  rights  of  the  court 
of  Turin,  which,  it  is  said,  no  person  had 
before  been  able  to  decypher.  He  found  some 
fragments  of  Irenatus,  which  had  been  con** 
signed  to  oblivion  for  ages,  and  he  defended 
their  ingenuineness  against  the  objections  o( 
M.  Scipio  Maffei.  In  the  year  1712,  he  re** 
turned  with'  the  Princ^  to  Wirtemberg ;  and 
in  1713,  he  attended  him  to  Holland,  where 
they  continued  two  years^  Afterwards  they 
travelled  through  the  Lpw-Countries,  and  pro-^ 
ceeded  on  to  Paris*  In  this  city  M.  Pfaff  se- 
dulously cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  thq 
most  eminent  literary  characters^  and  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  ej^amining  the  treasures 
in  the  public  libraries. 

At  length,  in  the  year  17 16,  the  Prince  and 

his  attendants  returned  to  Wirtemberg,  where 

the  Duke  had  kept  vacant  the  chair  of  a  pro^ 

fessor  of  divinity  at  Tubingen,  since  the  year 

1714,  with  the  design  of  bestowing  it  on  our 

author.     Accordingly,  M.  PfafF  entered  upon 

the  duties  of  his  professorship  in  171 7,  having 

been  previously  created  doctor  of  divinity  by 

his   father,    01    whom   he   now  became  the 

colleague.     After  his  father's  death  in  the  year 

1 720,  he  received  the  appointments  of  ephorus, 

or  inspector,  and  dean  of  the  church  of  Tubin-r 

gen.     Afterwards  he  became  chancellor,  and 

first   professor  of  divinity  in  the  university. 

So  highly  was  he  respected  for  his  learnings 

abilities,  and  virtues,  that  the  Emperor  made 

him  a  Count-Palatine,  and  gave  V\m  the  ex-r    ' 

traordinary    power    of     creating    doctors    of 

divinity.     In  1727,   he  was  nominated  abbot 

of  Laqreac*,  and  in  1731,  appointed  a  member 

of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Berlin.      Dr.  PfaiF 

was  not  only  eminent  for  exalted  talents  and 

acquirements,  but  also  for  his  moderation  and 

christian  charity.     For  when,  abqut  the  year 

1723,    efforts  were   making   to   promote   an 

union   between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 

churches,  he  joined  several  Lutheran  doctors^ 

who  employed   their  good  ofiices,  with  zeajl 

and  sincerity,    in  order  to  bring   ^baut  that 

desirable  event.     Their  attempt,  however,  was 

so  warmly  opposed  by  the  greater  part  of  their 

I^utheran  brethren,  who  po$sessed  less  liben^ 
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and  enlightened  mind^,  that  it  nuscamed  in  a 
short  time.  The  reasons  which  Dr.  PfafF 
^blished  hi  jtrstification  of  the  part  which  he 
took  on  that  occasion,'  reflect  great  honour  on 
the  accuracy  and  •  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
and  are  worthy  of  the  truly  Christian  spirit  by 
which  he  was  actuated.  We  are  not  fumbhed 
with  the  date  of  his  deaths  He  published, 
•«  Disaertatio  criticade  genuinis  Libfbrum  Novi 
Testamenti  Lectionibus,  ope  Canonum  quo- 
rundam  feUctter  indagandis ;  ubi  et  inter  alia 
de  Joannis  llillii  Collectione  variarunf  Novi 
Testamenti  Lectionum  modest^  disseritur,'* 
tyop,  Svo. ;  <<  Firmiani  Lactantii  Epitome 
Institutionum  divinarum,  &c.  anonymi  His- 
toria  de  Haeresi  Manichacorum,  &c.  ex  Codicib. 
Taurinens.**  171a,  Svo.  ;  "  Sancti  Irensei 
Episcopi  Lugdunensis,  Fragmenta  Anecdota, 
ex  fiiUioth.  Taurin.  eruta,  Latina  Versione  et 
JNbtis  illttstrata,"  &c.  I7i5>  8vo.  the  ge- 
nuineness of  which  is  strongly  questioned  by 
Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  <<  Credibility,''  part  2. 
iN>I.  i*  ch.  17.  under  the  article  St.Irenaus', 
«<  Primitive  Tubigenses,  &c.  de  Evangeliis 
super  Anastasio  Imperatore  non  corruptis,  &c. 
eum  CoroUariis  de  Integritate  Scripturac  sacr»- 
sub  Incudem  Orthodoxise  revocantis,  Funereque 
Massorae,''  &c.  171S,  4to. ;  «*  De  Originibus 
Juris  Ecclesiastici,  ejusdemque  Indole,''  &c. 

1720,  8vo.;  <<  Acta  et  Scripta  publica  Ecclesiae 
Witlembergic«,"  &c.  17 19,  4to.;  <^  Jnsti- 
futiones  Theologiae  dogmatics  et  moraUs," 
&c.  1 7 19,  8vo.;  <<  Alloquium  Irenicum  ad 
Protestames/'  1720,  4to. ;  "  Introducrio  in 
Historiam  Theologix  literariam,"  17 18,  4to., 
and  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  ;  <<  Syntagma 
Dissertationum  Theologicarum,"  1 720,  Svo. ; 
**  Acta  et  Scripta  Constitutionis  Unigenitus," 

1 72 1,  4to. ;  <<  Institutiones  Historise  Eccle- 
aiasdcsB,  cum  Dissert,  de  Liturgiis,"  1721, 
Svo.;  «  Nota!  Exegeticae  in  Evangelium 
Matth«i,"  1 72 1,  4to. ;  <<  Historia  Formulae 
Consensus  Helveticae,"  1722,  4to.  j  "  Col- 
lectio  Scriptorum  Irenicorum  de  Unione  inter 
protestantes  facientium,"  1723,  4to. ;  <<  In- 
stitutiones Juris  Ecclesiastici,"  &:c.  1727,  8vo., 
afterwards  given  in  an  enlarged  form  $  **  Ec- 
clesi«  Evangelicse  Libri  Symboli,  cum  varian- 
ribus  Lectionibus  et  Notis,**  1730,  8vo. ;  nu- 
merous critical  remarks  and  observations  in  the 
edition  of  the  German  Bible  printed  at  Tubin- 
gen, in  1729  $  and  various  doctrinal,  practical, 
and  controversial  treatises,  many  of  which 
are  particularized  in  Moreri.  Le  Longy  ut 
supra.  Mosh.  Hisi>  EccL  Site,  mjiiu  sect,  xxU* 
vfitb  the  Nets  in  Mackunis  Translation. — M. 

PFANNER,  ToBUs,   a    learned  German 
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statist,  son  of  a  counsellor  of  the  Count  of 
Oetingen,  was  bom  at  Augsburg  in  1641.  He 
studied  at  Altdorf,  Gotha,  and  Jena,  and  ac- 
quired a  profound  knowledge  of  jurisprudence, 
philosophy,  and  theology.  After  having  been 
successively  governor  to  several  young  gentle- 
men, the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  made  him  se- 
cretary of  his  archives,  and  employed  him  to 
instruct  his  sons  in  history  and  politics.  In 
1686  he  was  nominated  counsellor  to  all  the 
Ernestine  line.  He  was  so  well  versed  in  pub- 
Kc  afiairs,  that  he  was  called  <<  the  living  ar- 
chives of  the  house  of  Saxony."  He  bore  an 
estimable  character,  but  had  contracted  a  me- 
lancholy disposition  from  hard  study.  This 
learned  man  died  in  171 7,  at  the  age  of  75. 
Hcf  was  the  author  of  several  works  written  in 
Latin,  of  which  the  principal  are,  «*  A  History 
of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,"  8vo.  1697  j  «  A 
History  of  the  Assemblies  of  1652,  53,  54 ;" 
«  A  Treatise  on  the  German  Princes ;"  ««  A 
Treatise  on  the  principle  of  Historical  Faith  ;•• 
«  Theology  of  the  Pagans."    Moreri. — A. 

PFEFFERCORN,  JoHN,a  famous  converted 
Jew,  originally  known  by  the  name  of  Joseph. 
He  was  bom  towards  the  commencement  of 
die  i(^th  century  \  and  being  after  his  conver- 
sion at  Cologn,  he  was  instigated  by  such  a  fu- 
rious zeal  against  all  Hebrew  books,  and  those 
who  read  them,  that  he  endeavoured^  to  per^ 
suade  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  cause  all  such 
books  to  be  oumt,  the  Bible  alone  excepted, 
«*  becaixse,"  said  he,  *«  they  contain  blasphe- 
mies, the  principles  of  magic,  and  other  dan- 
gerous matter."  Surprized  at  such  a  declaration 
from  a  person  who,  he  might  naturally  con«r 
ceive,  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
the  Emperor  actually  published  an  edict,  in  the 
year  151c,  which  commanded  that  all  Hebrew 
Dooks,  excepting  the  Bible,  should  be  brought 
to  the  Town-house,  that  such  as  contained 
any  blasphemies  might  be  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  learned  John  Capnio,  or  Reuch- 
lin,  who  believed  that  the  resd  object  in  view 
was  to  extort  money  from  die  Jews,  strongly 
protested  against  this  edict,  which  he  shewed 
to  be  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  and  refused  to 
obey  it.  Hence  arose  a  contest  between  tfaose^ 
who  approved,  and  those  who  disapproved  the 
books  of  the  Jews,  which  produced  many  spi- 
rited writings  on  both  sides.  Capnio  was  sup- 
ported by  the  celebrated  Ulric  of  Hutten,  who 
then  published  his  <<  Epistolse  obscurorum  Vi- 
rorum,"  in  order  to  ridicule  the  monks,  whose 
declamations  against  Hebrew  books  were  pecu- 
liarly intemperate.  To  shew  their  resentment 
agsunst  Capnio  for  the  part  which  he  h^d  taken, 
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the  clergy  of  Cologn  burnt  his  writings  on  the 
subject.  The  question  in  dispute  was  warmly 
agitated  before  die  bishops,  in  the  pubKc  aca^ 
demies,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope.  At 
length  the  cause  of  Capnio  proved  triumphant, 
and  the  Emperor's  edict  was  not  carried  into 
execution.  It  was  commonly  believed  that 
Pfeffercom,  mortified  in  the  extreme  at  the 
issue  of  this  business,  abjured  Christiaaiity,  and 
returned  to  the  profession  of  Judaism,  and  that 
he  was  cruelly  tortured  and  burnt  alive  for  his 
crimes  at  Halle,  in  15 15.  But  the  victim  re- 
ferred to  was  another  person  of  the  same  naipe  ; 
since  the  subject  of  this  article  was  living  in  the 
year  1517.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Speculum 
Adhortationis  Judaicae  ad  Christum  j''  <<  Nar« 
ratio  de  Ratione  celebrandi  Pascha  apud  Ju- 
4aeos  '^  «<  Hostis  Judaeorum  j"  «  De  abolendis 
Judaeorum  Scriptis;"  "  Panegyricus,*'  &c« 
Mareru      Noav.  Diet.  Hist.  —  M. 

PFEIFFER,  Augustus,  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine,  and  oriental  scholar,  in  the 
i^th  century,  was  bom  at  Lawenburg  in 
Lower  Saxony,  in  the  year  1640.  The  ear- 
lier part  of  his  education  he  received  at  his 
Dative  town  and  at  Hamburg,  and  he  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  university  of  Wittem- 
berg.  In  this  seminary  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.M.,  and  applied  with  such  success  to  the 
study  of  oriental  literature,  that  in  the  year 
166%  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  ori- 
ental languages.  In  1671,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Medzibor,  in  Silesia,  and  assessor  to  the 
consistory  of  Wirtemb^rg-Oels.  Two  years 
^ifterwards  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  Stroppen ; 
whence  he  removed  in  1675,  ^^  undertake  the 
same  diarge  at  Meiss^i  in  Upper  Saxony.  In 
1 68 1 9  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity,  made 
archdeacon  of  the  church  of  St»Thomas  at 
Leipsic,  and  nominated  professor  in  ordinary 
of  the  oriental  languages,  as  well  as  professor 
extraordinary  of  divinity  in  that  university. 
These  posts  he  resighed  in  1690,  having  been 
fleeted  superintendant  of  the  churches  in  the 
district  of  Lubec ;  which  station  he  held  till 
his  death  in  169^  when  he  was  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age.  He  left  behind  him  an  excel- 
lent library,  containing  a  considerablie  number 
of  manuscripts  in  rabbinical  Hebrew,  the  Ara- 
bic, Turkish,  Persian,  Chinese,  and  other  lan- 
guages. He  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of 
works,  in  sacred  criticism  and  Jewish  anti- 
quities the  principal  of  which  are  enumerated^ 
in  the  following  list :  «  Critica  Sacra,  de  sacri 
Codicis  Fartitione,  Editionibus  varlis  Lingliis 
qrientalibus,  Puritate  Fontium,  Interpretatione 
sacrae  Scripturae  legitima,  Translationibus,  Ma- 


sora,  CaUNOa,  ftc."  i68o»  8yo. ;  «  Tres  Disser* 
tationes  de  Targumim,  sive  Paraphrasibus 
Chaldaicis  Vet.  Test,  de  Massora,  sive  Critica 
Sacra  Hebneorum,  de  Trihaeresio  Judaeorum,. 
sive  de  Pharisaeis,  Sadducaeis,  et  Essxis,"  &c. 
1687,  8vo.,  which  were  first  published  sepa^ 
rately ;  *<  Sciagraphia  Sy^tematis  Antiquita- 
tum  Hebraicarum,  Lib.  viii.,",  1687,  lamo.  ^ 
*^  Thesauhis  Hermeneuticus,  seu  de  legitima* 
Scripturas  Sacrae  Interpretatione  Tractatio/* 
1684,  lamo.;  <<  Decades  duae  selectas  Posi^ 
tionum  philologicarum  de  antiquis  Judasorum, 
Ritibus  et  Moribus,"  1664,  4110.}  "  Dubia 
vexata  sacrae  Scripturae,  sive  Loca  difiicUiora 
Veteris  Testamenti  succincte  decisa  quatuor 
Centuriis,''  i<^79>  4^^*)  afterwards  published 
with  enlargements,  and*  the  addition  of  ten 
dissertations,  which  had  been  separately  printed 
at  dificrent  periods ;  *^  Commentarius  in  Oba- 
diam,  praeter  genuini  Sensus  Evolutionem  ee 
Collationem,  exhibens  Versionem  Latinam  et 
Examen  Commentarii  Don.  Isaaci  Abrab^^r- 
nelis,  &c.''  167Q,  4to;  <«  Praelectiones  in  Jouae 
Prophetiam  recognitae  et  in  justum  Commen- 
tarium  redacts,"  1671,  4to.  &c. .  Several  of 
the  preceding  articles  were  afterwards  collected 
together,  and  published  in  1764,  in  2  vols.  4to< 
Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Le  Long*i  BibL 
Sacra,  FoL  H. —  M. 

PFLUG,  Julius,  an  eminent  CJerman  Ca- 
tholic prelate  in  the  i6th  century,  was  born 
about  the  year  1490,  but  in  what  place  we  are 
not  informed.  He  was  descended  froip.  a  noble 
and  distinguished  family,  and  having  been  edu- 
cated to  the  church,  was  made  canon  of  Mentz, 
and  provost  of  Zeits.  His  merits  as  well  as  his 
birth  made  him  known  at  court,  where  he  was 
taken  into  the  counsels  of  the  Empt^rors  Charles 
V.  and  Ferdinand  I.  Having  been  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Naumberg  in  the  Palatinate,  his 
enemies  expelled  him  on  the  very  day  of  his. 
election,  and  found  rpeans  to  keep  him  out 
from  the  possession  of  his  see  for  six  years ; 
but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  established  him  in  it  witli 
much  distinction.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
divines  who  were  employed  by  that  Prince  in 
drawing  up  his  famous  project  of  the  Interim, 
and  he  presided  as  his  representative  in  the 
diets  of  the  empire  at  Ratisbon.  Ferdinand  I. 
placed  so  high  a  confidence  in  his  judgment 
and  capacity,  that  he  was  governed  by  lus^d* 
vice  in  the  most  momentous  and  difiicult  afiairs. 
He  distinguished  himself,  likewise,  by  his  con- 
troversial writings  against  the  Lutherans.  After 
he  had  retired  to  his  see,  he  presided  over  it  in 
peace  for  about  eighteen  years,  and  is  com- 
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meiHled  ibr  the  exemplary  fidtlkj  and  paternal 
affection  with  which  he  go?&ime4  his  ilock. 
He  died  in  1 564,  about  the  age  of  74.  .  He 
was  the  author  of  **  Institutio  Christiana  £c- 
clesiae  Numburgensis  ;**  <<  De  Reipublicae  In- 
stitudone  ad  Principes  et  Populum  Germa- 
niae ;"  <<  De  Institutbne  Hominis  Christiani ;'' 
«  De  Jufititia  et  Salute  Christiani  Hominis  ;" 
«  De  vero  Dei  cultu ;"  «•  De  Creatiolie  Mun- 
di ;''  and  several  doctrinal  and  controversial 
treatises  in  Latin  and  German.  Monri.  Nowo. 
Diet.  Hist.-^M. 

-     FH..£DQ9  a  Greek  philosopher^  and  founder 
of  the  EUact  schoolf  so  caUei  fronuElis,  the 
.place  of  his  birth.     He  was  descended  from 
..an  illustrious  family ;  but  he  had  the  misfor- 
.tune,  in   early  life,   to  be  deprived  of   his 
patrimony,  and  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  at  Athens. 
He  attracted  the  notice  of  Socrates,  who  ob- 
served in  his  countenance  the  marks  of  an 
ingenuous  mind,  and  persuaded  one  of  his 
.  friends,  either  Alcibiades,  or  Crito>  to  purchase 
his  freedom.     From  that  time,  Phaedo  applied 
to  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  under  Socrates, 
with  the  greatest  assiduity;   and,  to  the  last, 
retained  the  most  afF(^ctionate  attachment  to  his 
master.     He  established  a  school  at  Eiis,  after 
.the  Socratic  model;    in  which,  though  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  distinct  school  of  philosophy, 
he  and  his  successors,  as  far  ^  we  can  at 
present  learn,  adhered  closely  to  the  simple 
doctrines,  and  useful  precepts,  which  they  had 
received  from  Socrates.     Plato,  as  a  mark  of 
his   respect   for   our   philosopher,    gave  the 
name  of  Phsedo  to  one  of  his   <<  Dialogues.'' 
'  Dkgen*  Lairt*Lib.  iu  §  io6.    Suidas.   EnfieWs 
Hist.    PhiL  Vol.L  b.ii.  ebap.  vii. — M. 

PH^DRUS,  a  Latin  fabulist,  was  a  native 
of  Thrace,  probably  brought  to  Rome  at  an 
early  age  in  the  condition  of  a  slave*  He  came 
into  the  service  of  the  £mperor  Augustus,  by 
whom  he  was  enfnnchised,  as  appears  from 
the  title,  ptefixed  to  his  work,  of  <<  Augusti 
Libertus.''  Of  his  life  nothing  more  is  known, 
except  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  he  was  a 
sufferer  under  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of 
Sejanus,  whom  he  survived.  As  he  affirms 
himself  to  have  been  one  who  was  little 
*  Solicitous  for  the  amassing  of  wealth,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  his  fortune  was  moderate. 
When  he  died  does  not  appear ;  but  there  are 
'  reasons  for  supposing  that  he  attained  an  ad- 
vanced age.  Phsedrus  was  the  author  of  five 
hooks  of  fables  composed  in  Iambic  verse,  and 
with  great  purity  of  style  and  neatness  of 
expression,  though  with  a  simplicity  which,  to 
«ne  ac^ustoined  to  x^odern  <  vivacity^  would 


often  appear  flat  and  insipid*  The  matter 
of  his  fables  is  generally  borrowed  from  Esop^ 
but  he  intermixes  stories  or  history-pieces  of 
his  own.  This  work  appears  to  have  been 
little  known  in  his  time,  for  no  extant  writer 
of  antiquity  alludes  to  it,  (the  Phsedrus  men- 
tioned by  Martial  being  probably  another 
person,)  and  Seneca  expressly  observes,  that 
the  Romans  had  not  attempted  <<  Fables  and 
Esopean  compositions."  This  circumstance 
indeed  might  throw  a  suspicion  on  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  work,  did  not  its  style  and 
noanner  refer  it  to  the  best  age  of  Roman 
literattnre.  It  remained  unknown  to  the  mo- 
dems, till  1595  or  1596,  when  Francis  Pithou 
•discovered  a  copy  in  the  library  of  St.  Remi 
at  Rheims,  and  sent  it  to  his  orother  Peter, 
who  published  it.  Only  two  MSS.  of  Phcdrus 
are  said  to  exist,  both  imperfect,  and  bodi 
transcribed  from  the  same  copy  with  s6  much 
carelessness-  that  they  are  full  of  errors; 
whence  few  ancient  works  have  given  more 
trouble  and  room  for  conjecture  to  the  critics. 
Of  the  numerous  editions,  some  of  the  best  are 
the  Variorum  by  Burman,  Amit.  1698,  Svo.^; 
Burman's  of  Leid.  1727,  4to., ;  and  Philipp^s 
by  Barbou,  Paris^  174B,  I754»  lamo.  Vosji. 
Poet.  Lot.  Vita  PAadri  a  &cheffero.  Bihliogri 
Diet. ^^  A., 

PHALARIS,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily*  rendered  his  name  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity by  his  cruelties,  but  very  little  is 
recorded  of  his  genuine  history.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  born  at  Astypalea,  in  Crete,  and 
to  have  been  banished  from  that  island  on 
account  of  his  political  intrigues.  He  went  to 
Sicily,  and  by  his  abilities  was  'enabled  to 
obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Agrigentum  about 
B.C.  571.  Like  most  usurpers,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  maintain  by  severity  the  place  to 
which  he  had  risen  by  force  or  fraud,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  detested  of  tyrants. 
The  most  famous  instance  of  his  cruelty  is 
his  punishment  by  the  brazen  bull.  One 
Perillus,  an  Athenian  founder,  had  contrived 
the  image  of  a  bull,  made  hollow,  with  a  door 
to  the  inside,  in  which  a  criminal  might  be 
shut  up,  and  there  roasted  by  a  fire  placed 
under  the  image,  whilst  his  groans  and  cries 
would  resemble  ibe  roaring  of  that  animal.  It 
is  affirmed  that  Phalaris,  by  a  kind  of  tyrannical 
justice,  made  the  first  trial  of  this  diabolical 
invention  upon  the  inventor  himself.  At 
length,  after  a  reign  of  16  or  more  years,  the 
people  of  Agrigentum,  no  longer  able  to  en« 
dure  his  tyranny,  rose  and  put  him  to  death* 
There  is  extant  a  series  of  letters  under  the 
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names  of  Phalaris  and  Abaris,  the  genoineneM 
of  which  has  been  the  sulyect  of  much  con- 
troversy) especially  about  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  between  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  as- 
ttsted  by  some  scholars  of  Christ-church, 
Oxford,  and  the  eminent  critic  Bentley«  Boyle, 
who  gave  an  edition  of  those  epistles  wim  a 
new  Latin  version,  Oxford^  i^95>  niade  a  re- 
flexion upon  the  conduct  of  Bentley  in  his 
preface,  which  induced  the  critic  to  undertake 
to  prove  that  the  letters  were  spurious,  and, 
consequently,  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them 
lueless.  Although  a  constellation  of  wits  ap- 
peared on  the  other  side,  yet  solid  learning  and 
accuteness  prevailed  in  the  end,  and  the  spu- 
riousness  of  the  epistles  of  Phalaris  is  now  ge- 
nerallv  admitted.  Several  circumstances  of 
his  life  deduced  from  them  of  course  lose  their 
authority.  An  anonymous  Frenchman  gave  a 
history  of  Phalaris  in  1 726,  entitled,  <<  UUtilit6 
du  Pouvdir.  Monarchique,  &c./'  which  is  for 
the  most  part  an  absolute  romance  The 
latest  edition  of  the  Epistles  is  that  of  Valke- 
naer,  Groning,  4to.  1777.  Univers.  Hist.  M^^ 
reru     Bibliogr.  Dict,^-^h.. 

PHELIPE  AUX,  John,  one  of  the  historians 
of  quietism  in  France,  was  a  native  of  Angiers, 
the  time  of  whose  birth  is  not  known.  He 
pursued  his  studies  at  Paris,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  talents  and  literary 
proficiency,  and  took  his  degrees  in  divinity, 
to  that  of  doctor  inclusive,  with  great  applause. 
M.  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  having  heard 
him  dispute  a  thesis  at  the  Sorbonne,  con- 
ceived a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  abi- 
lities, and  engaged  him  to  become  preceptor 
to  his  nephew,  M.  Bossuet,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Troyes.  So  well  satisfied  was  the  prelate 
with  the  manner  in  which  M.  Phelipeaux  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  appointment,  that  he 
afterwards  made  him  treasurer  and  canon  of 
his  cathedral  church,  official,  sole  grand-vicar, 
and  superior  of  several  religious  comnmnities. 
M.  Phelipeaux  was  at  Rome  with  his  pupil, 
when  the  cause  of  the  celebrated  M.  Fenek)u, 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  for  writing  his  <<  Ex- 
plication des  Maximes  des  Saints,  sur  la  Vie 
Int^rieure,"  was  tried  before  the  papal  tribu- 
naL  To  all  the  proceedings  in  this  business 
he  paid  a  particular  attention,  and  wrote  doMm 
^daily  an  account  of  what  passed  in  the  congre- 
gations. This  journal  he  incorporated  in  a 
work  which  he  prepared  for  the  press  before 
his  death,  but  left  it  with  an  express  injunction, 
that  it  should  not  be  published  before  the  ex- 
.piration  of  twenty  years  after  that  event.  It 
appeared  in  .1732  and  1733,  without  the  name 
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of  aay  place  or  printer,  under' the  title  ef^  An 
Account  of  the  Qrigin,  Progress,  and  Con- 
demnation of  the  Quietism  which  was  propa- 
gated in  France,"  lamo.  This  i»  a  curious 
performance,  and  well  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  eccksiastical  historian,  when  writing 
concerning  this  species  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
But  he  should  read  it  with  caution,  since  the 
author  idrew  it  up  under  the  influence  of 
strong  prejudice  against  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  and  in  favour  of  his  prosecutors. 
This  prejudice  induced  him  to  admit  into  it, 
without  sufficient  evidence  of  their  truth,  some 
anecdotes  unfavourable  tQ  the.BK>ral  character 
of  Madame  Guyon ;  which  were  cleatly  shewn 
to  be  without  foundation  by  M.  de  la  Bletterie, 
in  "ThreeLetters  toaFriend,"&c.  1733,  i2mo. 
M.  Phelipeaux  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in 
the  year  1708.  From  his  manuscripts  were 
published,  in  1730,  <<  Discourses,  in  the  Form 
of  Meditations,  upon  our  Saviour's  Sermon  oh 
the  Mount,"  lamo.  Monru  Nmtv.  Diet. 
-Hm/.— M. 

PHELIPPEAUX,  JOHK,  a  learned  French 
Jesuit,  who  flourished  in  the  17th  century,  was 
the  descendant  of  a  family  of  distinction  from 
Blois,  and  bom  at  Angers  in  the  year  1577* 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  entered  the  society  of  Jesus.  After 
having  finished  his  noviciate,  and  gone  through 
the  classes  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  he  was 
sent  to  Pontamousson,  where  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  rendering  an  important  service  to 
his  order.  He  was  there  introduced  to  the 
Sieur  Fouquet  de  la  Varenne,  donnsellor  to  the 
court,  to  whom  he  was  related,  as  was  likewise 
Father  Brossard,  another  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  the,  intimate  friend  of  our  author. 
In  di&rent  interviews  which  these  Jesuits  had 
with  La  Varenne,  they  took  occasion  to  la- 
ment the  disgrace  into  which  their  society  had 
fallen,  as  an  order  had  been  issued  that  they 
should  quit  the  kingdom.  At  length  their 
representations  had  such  an  effect  upon  La 
Varenne,  that  he  offered  them  his  best  services 
at  court  \  which  was  a  point  gaijied  of  no 
little  moment,  as  he  stood  high  in  favour 
with  King  Henry  IV.  In  compliance  with 
bis  promise,  he  became  zealous  in  his  ap- 
plications to  His  Majesty  on  behalf  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  was  so  well  seconded  by  Father 
Phelippeaux's  exertions  through  other .  dian- 
nels,  that  their  united  efforts  had  gre^t  weight, 
with  other  considerations,  in  producing  the 
edict  of  Sept.  1603,  wluch  fe-«stablished  the 
Jesuits  in  France.  It  is  rather  surprising  that 
Mezer^y,  who  has.  dwelt,  pretty  ^Uy  on>  the 
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history  of  that  event,  should  Kave  taken  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  circumstances  just  re- 
lated. Father  Phelippeaux,  after  filling  the 
chairs  of  rhetoric  and  divinity  in  different 
seminaries,  was  advised  by  Cardinal  de  Joueuse 
to  exercise  his  talents  in  pulpit  oratory,  and 
he  preached  with  great  acceptability  at  Paris, 
Rouen,  Rheims^  Lyons,  and  other  principal 
French  cities.  He  was  made  rector  of  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Rouen,  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal person  whom  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault  considted  in  his  proceedings.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  the  diligent  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  famers.  He 
died  in  1643,  ^^ut  the  age  of  sixty-six.  He 
was  the  audior  of  ^*  Commentarii  in  duodecim 
Prophetas  Minores,''  in  4  vols.  1633 ;  "  Oseas, 
primus  inter  Prophetas  Commentariis  illustra^ 
tus  ;  prsemissa  est  Praefatio  de  Interpretationi- 
bus  Bibliorum  Grsecis,  earumque  variis  Correc- 
tionibus,"  1636,  folio,  in  which  the  author 
displays  considerable  learning,  and  adopts  the 
.  principles  of  St.  Augustine  and  Aquinas  con- 
cerning grace  and  predestination ;  and  also  of 
some  ascetical  pieces.  Sctvelli  BibL  Script. 
Soc*  Jesu.  Le  Long^s  BibL  Sac.  Vol.  II.  Du^ 
pin.     Moreri.  —  M. 

PHERECRATES,  a  Greek  comic  poet, 
was  cotemporary  with  Eupolis  and  Aristo- 
phanes, about  B.  C.  420.  He  was  in  high 
reputation ;  and  notwithstanding  the  licence  of 
the  old  comedy,  which  permitted  the  intro- 
duction of  real  and  living  characters  on  the 
stage,  he  is  said  never  to  have  injured  or 
defamed  any  one.  He  wrote  in  the  utmost 
Attic  purity  of  style  \  and  was  the  inventor  of 
a  measure  called  the  Pherecratian,  consisting 
of  the  three  last  feet  of  a  hexameter,  the. 
first  being  invariably  a  spondee.  Horace's 
line  '<  Quamvis  Pontica  pinus"  is  an  example 
of  it.  The  titles  of  several  of  his  comedies 
have  been  preserved,  with  a  few  fragments, 
principally  in  Athenseus.  They  have  been 
collected  byHestelius  and  Grotius,  the  latter 
of  whom  has  given  elegant  Latin  translations 
of  them.  Mr.  Cumberland  has  translated  three 
passages  in  bis  Observer,  one  of  which  gives  a 
striking  idea  of  the  comic  extravagance  of  his 
paintings.  A  fragment  of  his,  relative  to 
ancient  music,  cited  by  Plutarch,  has  been 
particularly  examined  by  M.  Burette  in  the 
Mem.  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  Vossii 
Poet  Grac.  Moreri.  Cumberland s  Observer^ 
No.yS.-^A. 

PHEREC  YDES,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  and 
the  first  preceptor  of  Pythagoras,  who  flou- 
rished about  the  45th.  Olympiad,  or  B*  C.  600, 


was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  one  of  the 
Cyclades  near  Delos.  Some  writers  have  main- 
*  tained,  with  great  erudition,  that  he  derived  his 
principles  of  philosophy  and  theogony  from 
tfie  sacred  books  of  the  rhcenicians  \  but  upon 
enquiry  it  will  appear,  that  the  tenets  ascribed 
to  him  resemble  as  nearly  those  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  and  Barbaric  philosophers,  as  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Phoenicians.  losephus,  in  his  first 
book  against  Apion,  advances  the  opinion  that 
he  studied  philosophy  in  Egypt  j  which  seems 
not  improbable ;  for  that  country  was  in  his 
time  universally  resorted  to  as  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing :  the  symbolical  method  of  teaching  made 
use  of  by  him,  was  perfectly  in  the  Egyptian 
manner ;  and  a  strong  resemblance  may  be  dis- 
covered in  his  doctrines  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
Egyptian  school.  Among  other  marvellous 
stories  which  are  related  concerning  him,  it  is 
said,  that  one  day  observing  a  ship  at  a  distance 
in  full  sail,  bendmg  its  course  towards  the  har- 
bour, he  predicted  that  it  would  never  reach  it; 
and  the  event  turned  out  accordingly,  as  a  storm 
arose,  which  sunk  the  vessel.  At  another  time, 
after  drinking  some  water  from  a  well,  he  pre- 
•dicted  an  earthquake,  which  happened  three 
days  afterwards.  Admitting  the  truth  of  these 
stories,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  such  predictions, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  supposition  of 
the  superstitious,  that  the  author  possessed  any 
supernatural  skill ;  since  they  may  have  been  the 
result  of  a  careful  observation  of  those  phseno^ 
mena  which  commonly  precede  storms,  or 
earthquakes,  in  a  country  where  they  frequently 
happen ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Phere- 
cydes,  as  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  case 
with  others  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and 
particularly  with  his  pupil  Pythagoras,  availed 
himself  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  nature  to 
impose  upon  the  ignorant  multitude,  by  pre- 
tending to  powers  which  he  did  not  possess. 
Pherecydes  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  among 
the  Grecians  who  wrote  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  gods ;  by  which  expression  could  only 
be  meant,  that  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  upon 
that  subject  in  prose,  since,  before  his  time, 
Orpheus,  Musseus,  and  others,  had  written 
theogonies  in  verse.  Some  have  ascribed  to 
him  the  invention  of  the  sun-dial,  which  was 
unquestionably  of  a  much  earlier  date^  for 
mention  is  made  of  this  instrument  in  the  his- 
tory of  Hezekiah  King  of  Judah,  as  we  find  it 
in  2  Kings,  ch.  xx.  Pherecydes  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five.  As  to  the  vulgar  story  of 
his  having  been  consumed  gradually  for  his 
impiety,  by  the  loathsome  disease  called  m^r- 
bus  pediculariSf  it  appears  entitled  to  no  higher 
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tredit  than  the  other  idle  tales  by  which  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  have  endeavoured 
to  bring  philosophy  into  contempt.  From 
the  symbolical  manner  in  which  Phe-* 
recydes  delivered  his  opinionsi  and  the  very 
few  memoirs  of  him  which  remain,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  any  accurate  idea  of  his  doctrines* 
Most  probably,  he  taught  those  opinions  con* 
ceming  the  gods,  and  the  origin  of  the  world, 
which.  With  the  other  ancient  Grecian  theo- 
gonists,  he  borrowed  from  Egypt*  Upon  this 
hypothesis  Brucker  thus  explains  the  dark 
fragment  of  his  book  concerning  the  origin  of 
things,  which  is  preserved  in  Diogenes  Laertius: 
*<  Jupiter,  and  duration,  and  chaos,  are  eter« 
nal :  from  the  time  when  Jupiter  communicated 
form  to  chaos,  it  was  called  the  earth."  This 
doctrine  agrees  with  that  which  was  commonly 
received  among  the  oriental  and  Egyptian  phi- 
losophers ;  and  also  with  the  tenet  which  Aris- 
totle ascribes  toPherecydes,  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  twelfth  book  of  his  <«  MeUphysiic ."  «<  That 
ithe  first  cause  of  all  things  is  most  excellent." 
Another  doctrine,  which  all  the  ancients  concur 
in  attributing  to  diis  philosopher,  is  that  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  for  which  he  was, 
perhaps,  indebted  tp  the  Egyptians.  According 
to  Cicero,  he  was  the  first  philosopher  in  whose 
>R^itings  this  doctrine  appeared.  Fherecydes  is 
also  said  to  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul ;  and  not  improba- 
hijy  as  this  was  a  tenet  ^commonly  received 
-jy^AQng  the  Egyptians,  and  afterwards  taught  by 
"Pythagoras*  Such  .is  the  scanty  information 
.which  has  reached  .modjem  times  concerning 
the  .philosophy  of  Pherecydes.  Diogen.  Laert. 
fib*  f.  passim.  ^  Suidas*  Cicero^s  Tusc»  Quasi, 
fib.  u  ch.  1 6.  '^tanley^s  Hist.  Phil,  part  i. 
EnfielcTs    Hist.     Phil.    VoL  L    b.  it.     ch.  xii. 

4€Ct.  i. M. 

PHIDIAS,  an  Athenian,  the  most  celebrated 
sculptor  of  antiquity,  flourished  about  B.  C. 
440— -50.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
«  painter.  His  distinguishing  character  was 
{;randeur  and  sublimity,  and  he  particularly 
studied  optical  effects.  To  this  purpose  it  is 
related  that  having,  in  competition  with  Alca* 
meneSy  made  a  statue  of  Minerva  to  be  placed 
.upon  a  column,  the  work  of  the  latter  ap- 
pea^ljd  so  finished  when  viewed  on  the  gtound, 
that  It  was  universally  admired,  whilst  that 
of  Phidias  seemed  only  a  rough  sketch;  but, 
when  both  were  shewn  from  the  dtstined  situa^ 
tion,  the  beauty  of  the  first  was  lost,  while 
the  second  produced  the  most  striking  effect. 
After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  converted,  a. 
:|>lock  of  marble^  which  the  Persians   h«(d 


brought  for  a  Cropdiy  of  their  expebted  victory^ 
into  a  fine-«titue  ot  Nemesis,  Uie  goddess  of 
vengeance.  His  reputation  was  so  high  at 
Athens,  that  Pericles  appointed  him  superin- 
tendant  of  all  the  public  edifices  with  which 
that  city  was  decorated  during  his  admiaistra^ 
tion.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  that, 
great  statesman,  and  calumny  accused  him  of 
making  his  house  a  place  01  assignation  for 
the  amours  of  Pericles.  One  of  his  greatest 
performances  was  a  colossal  statue  of  Minerva 
in  the  temple  called  Parthenon.  It  was  26 
cubits  high,  and  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory, 
or  more  probably  overlaid  with  those  materials* 
In  this  work  he  displayed  his  skill  in  minute 
sculpture,  no  less  than  his  grandeur  of  style 
in  the  main  figure.  On  the  convexity  of  die 
goddess's  shield  was  represented  the  battle 
of  the  Amazons;  sftid  on  its  concavity  the 
combat  of  the  gods  with  the  giants;  whilst 
her  slippers  were  adorned  with  the  fight  of 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithx.  On  her  breast- 
plate was  a  Medusa's  head.  The  base  con- 
tained the  birth  of  Pandora,  with  20  figures 
of  gods.  Indeed,  Phidias  is  said  by  Pliny 
to  have  been  the  first  who  brought  to  perfeo- 
tion  the  toreuma,  or  bas-relief.  His  fame  and 
fortune  excited  envy,  and  Menon,  one  of  his 
workmen,  publicly  accused  him  of  havii^ 
embeazled  part  ot  the  gold  employed  in  this 
statue.  By  the  advice  of  Pericles  he  had 
applied  the  gold  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
might  be  taken  off  without  injuring  the 
work,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
weight  was  found  exact.  He  was  then  diarged 
with  having  introduced  the  portraits  of  Pericles 
and  himself  in  the  battle  of  the  Amazons, 
and  this  being  regarded  as  a  kind  of  profana- 
tion, he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  where,  ac*> 
cording  to  Plutarch,  he  died.  Others,  how- 
ever, affirm  that  he  escaped  to  Elis,  where  he 
afterwards  executed  his  Olympian  Jupiter,  the 
most  famous  piece  of  sculpture  in  all  antiquity. 
It  was  a  colossal  statue  of  60  feet,  of  incom* 
parable  majesty  and  dignity  in  its  attitude  and 
expression.  Its  materials  were  likewise  gold 
and  ivory,  and  it  was  enriched  vnth  numerous 
figures  in  bas-relief.  The  name  of  the  artist 
was  engraved  on  the  base*  The  Eleans,  in 
gratitude  for  a  performance  which  ranked 
among  the  wonders  of  Greece,  settled  upon 
his  descendants  a  perpetual  office,  the  sole 
duty  of  which  was  to  preserve  the  lustre  of 
this  statue.  Plinii  Hist.  Nat.  Pausanias* 
Plutarch  in  Pericle.~^A. 

PHILASTER,  an  Italian  prelate  and  eccleu 
siastical  writer  in  the  fourth  century,  seems  t% 
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liftTe  been  a  nafiTe  of  Italy,  who  is  said  to 
^ave  early  renounced  all  worldly  pursuits,  and 
devoted    himself   to    the    mibisterial    office. 
Haring  been  ordained  priest,  he  purposed  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
traversed  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
umpire,    endeavouring  to  gain  converts  from 
Cetitilism  to  Christianity,  and  to  bring  back 
wandering  heretics  to  the  Catholic  fold.     To 
the  latter' object  in  particular,  he  applied  him- 
self with  extraordinary  zeal,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  successful  in  convincing  many  Arians  of 
the  erroneousness  of  their  creed.      He  was 
made  bishop  of  Brescia,  and  virarmly  opposed 
Auxentius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Milan,  who  is 
said   to   have  persecuted  the  Catholics,   and 
treated  Philaster  injuriously  for  standing  up 
in  defence  of  the  Niccne  faith.    After  St.  Am- 
brose succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Milan^  an 
intimate  friendship  subsisted  between  him  and 
our  prelate.      Philaster  was   present   at   the 
council  of  Aquileia,  in  381;  and  though  the 
year  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known,  yet 
that  event  is  generally  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  in  386,  or  387.     In  the  year  380,  or 
soon  after,  he  published  a  small  treatise  «  Con- 
cerning Heresies,*'  containing  a  more  nume- 
rous catalogue  of  opinions,  to  which  he  was 
pleased  to  give  that  odious  epithet,  than  has 
appeared  in  the  work  of  any  other  ecclesias^  ' 
tical  writer.     Among  other  notions  which  he 
first  discovered  to  be  heretical,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  that  the  breath  which  God  inspired  into 
man  was  his  soul;  that  earthquakes  are  natural 
eflFects ;  that  the  names  of  profane  gods  may 
be  given  to  the   stars;   that  the  number  of 
years  since  the  creation  is  not  certain;   that 
,  David  was  not  the  author  of  all  the  Psalms  j 
that  we  may  follow   another*  version  of  the 
Scriptures  besides  the  Septuagint,  &c.     His 
work  is  also  disgraced  by  the  grossest  histo- 
rical and  chronological  blunders;  shews  the 
author  to  have  possessed  but  a  very  moderate 
share  of  learning ;  and  is  written  in  an  incor- 
rect  and   mean   style.      However,    the    zeal 
which  it  discovers  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy, 
has  been  judged  a  sufficient  counterbalance  to 
all  its  faults,  and  procured  for  it  various  im- 
pressions at  Basil,  Paris,  Cologn,  Helmstadt, 
and   at  Hamburgh  in  1721,-  8vo.,  with   the 
corrections   and  notes  of   the  learned   John 
Albert  Fabricius.      It  is  also  inserted  in  the 
seventh  vol.   of  the  «  Bibl.  Patr."      Cave's 
Hist.  Lit.    VoL  L  iub  sac.    Arian.        Dupin. 
JMoreri, — M. 

PHTLELPHUS  sec  FILELFO. 

PHILE,  Manuel,  a  modem  Greek  poet, 


was  a  native  of  Ephesus^^  and  nourished  abdut 
the  year  1321,  under  the  Emperor  Michael 
Paleologus  the  Younger,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
-a  poem  on  the  properties  of  animals^  cpmpoised 
in  tambic  verse.  It  was  first  printeil  4n  G^ctek 
at  Venice  in  1530.  An  edition  in  Greek  and 
Latin  was  given  by  Corn,  de  Paw,  at  Utrecht,  in 
1730,  4to.  He  wrote  other  poems,  of  which 
some  pieces  are  contained  in  Fabricius's  Bibf 
Hoth.  Graec.  All  his  poems  under  the  title  of 
«<  Carmina"  were  edited  by  Wensdorf  at  Leip* 
eig,  ^768,  8vo.  Moreri.  BibHog.  Diet. — A. 
PHILEMON,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  son  of 
Damon,  flourished  about  B.C.  274,  inthereignof 
King  Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  was  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  new,  or  the  middle  comedy, 
and  was  a  rival  of  Menander,  against  whom  he 
frequently  gained  the  prize.  The  titles  of  some 
of  his  plays  are  preserved ;  and  the  **  Mercator** 
of  Plautus  is  professedly  taken  from  the  E^t^of 0^ 
of  Philemon.  It  is  said  that  he  died  at  the  age 
of  97  or  99,  and  that  the  cause  of  his  death  was 
a  fit  of  lauehter  from  seeing  his  ass  eat  figs. 

Philemon  the  iTaunger,  son  oiF  the  preceding,  was 
also  a  comic  writer,  and,  according  to  Suidas, 
composed  54  c6medies,  of  wliich  considerable 
fragments  reitfaini   and  have  been  published 
with  those  of  Menander,  and  also  in  the  Poet. 
Grjcc.  Minor.    VossirPoet.  Grac.  Moreri. — Al 
PHILIP  II.,  King  of  Macedon,   was  third 
son  of  King  Amyntas.      In  his  youth  he  was 
sent  by  his  rather  as  a  hostage  to  Thebes,  where 
he  was  educated  in  the  house  of  Polymnas,  the 
father  of  Epaminondas ;  and  it  cannot  oe  doubted 
that  he  derived  great  advantages  from  his  obser- 
vations on  a  state  at  that  time  rising  to  pre- 
eminence among  the   Grecian*  communities,' 
and  especially  on  the  consummate  warrior  and 
statesman  with  whom  its  giory  rose  and  fdJ. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas,  he  re- 
turned suddenly  and  secretly  to  Macedon,  where 
he  assumed  the  regency  as  guardian  to  his  hifant 
nephew ;  but,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  nation,   then  surrounded  by  enemies,  and 
under  circumstances   of  great   difficulty,    he 
assumed  the  royal  ritle  and  authority,   B.  C. 
360,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age.      His  first 
measures  were  those  of  a  prudent  politician. 
By  declaring. Am phipolis  free,  he  took  away  the 
chief  cause  of  a  war  with  the  Athenians,'  who 
had  sent  an  army  in  support  of  a  competitor  to 
the  crown ;  and  by  presents  distributed  imong 
the  leading  men  in  Poconia  he  prevented,an  im- 
pending war  with  that  nation.    He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  essential  point  of  new  mo- 
delling and  disciplining  his  army,  in  which  he 
happily  applied  the  lessons  of  military  art  which 
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lie  .had  derived  from  the  Thebans.  Though  he* 
was  not  the  original  author  of  the  famed  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx,  yet  to  him  was  owing  its 
perfection.  It  was  not  long  before  he  acquired 
so  much  confidence  in  his  troops  as  to  lead 
them  against  a  body  of  mercenaries,  headed  by 
his  competitor  for  the  crown  Argxusy  whom  he 
entirely  defeated.  Soon  after,  having  made 
peace  with  the  Athenians,  he  invaded  and  sub- 
dued the  Pceonians,  and  forced  the  warlike  Illy- 
riansto  submit  to  a  treaty,by  which  they  resigned 
all  their  conquests  in  the  Macedonian  territory. 
Philip  was  one  of  those  decided  characters 
who,  setting  out  in  life  with  a  determinate 
object,  never  lose  sight  of  it,  but  direct  all 
their  efforts  to  its  accomplishment.  The  ex- 
tension of  his  dominions,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Macedon  to  that  consequence 
among  the  Grecian  states  which  circumstances 
had  hitherto  prevented  it  from  assuming,  were 
the  purposes  which  he  steadily  pursued,  hj 
policy  or  force,  as  best  suited  the  occasion, 
neither  deterred  by  difficulties,  nor  moved  by 
considerations  of  public  justice.  One  of  the 
first,  of  his  offensive  measures  was  an  attack 
upon  Amphipolis,  to  which  city,  by  his  treaty 
with  Athens,  he  had  renounced  all  claim. 
He,took  it  by  storm,  banished  or  put  to  death 
mich  of  the  citizens  as  opposed  his  interest, 
and  treated  the  rest  with  kindness;  for  he 
was  equally  master  of  the  art  of  conciliating 
men's  minds,  as  of  intimidating  them.  He 
next  reduced  Pydna  and  Potidaea,  in  the  last 
of  which  was  an  Athenian  garrison :  this  he 
dismissed  with  honour,  and  then  gave  the 
city  to  the  Olynthians.  A  very  important  ac- 
quisition which  he  next  made  was  that  of  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Strymon  andNestus, 
rich  in  gold  mines,  and  then  possessed  by  the 
Thracians.  He  took  Crenides,  its  principal 
town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  Phi- 
lippi;  and  he  immediately  began  to  work 
the  mines  with  great  assiduity,  which  supplied 
him  with  a  metal  not  less  powerful  in  effecting 
his  purposes  than  iron. 

The  Phocian  or  sacred  war,  occupying  at 
this  time  the  attention  of  all  Greece,  Philip 
was  at  liberty  to  pursue  unmolested  his  plans 
of  aggrandisement ;  and  in  order  to  secure  his 
conquests  on  the  Thracian  frontier,  he  attacked 
and  took  the  city  of  Methone.  The  loss  of  an 
eye  from  an  arrow  rendered  this  one  of  the 
dearest  of  his  acquisitions.  An  invitation  from 
the  Thessalians  to  come  and  restore  order  in 
their  country,  which  the  contentions  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Phaerean  tyrants  had  thrown  into 
confusion,  was  gladly  accepted  by  Philip^-who, 


after  some  variety  of  fortune,  totally  defeated 
the  forces  of  Lycophron  and  his  Phocian  auxi- 
liaries, B.C. 353.  It  was  a  great  advantage 
to  his  designs  tluit  he  was  able  to  enga^  su- 
perstition in  his  favour,  by  the  decided  part  he 
took  against  the  Phocians,  whose  seizure  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi  had  occasioned  the  sacred 
war.  The  jealousy  of  the  Atheniansi  how* 
ever,  rendered  premature  his  attempt  to  pass.the 
Pylae,  or  defiles  leading  into  Greece ;  and  this 
opposition,  which  convinced  him  that  Athens 
was  the  great  obstacle  to  his  ambitious  views, 
caused  him  to  bend  the  whole  force  of  his  po- 
licy to  the  humiliation  of  that  powerful  repub- 
lic. He  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  light  vessels,  whidi 
made  depredations  upon  the  Athenian  com- 
merce, and  formed  projects  for  the  destruction 
of  its  Thracian  colonies.  At  the  same  time  he 
freely  employed  his  gold  to  corrupt  the  venal 
orators  of  Athens,  and  would  probably  have 
obtained  an  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  the 
state,  had  it  not  been  for  the  superior  genius  of 
Demosthenes.  An  attack  upon  the  powerful 
republic  of  Olynthus,  in  Thrace,  which  he'had 
lulled  into  security  by  apparent  favour,  was  his 
next  bold  measure.  The  Athenians,  roused 
by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  sent  suc- 
cours to  the  Olynthians,  but  sparingly  and  too 
late )  and  Philip,  by  the  aid  01  two  corrupted 
magistrates,  who  gave  admission  to  his  troops, 
gained  possession  of  the  city  vrith  an  immense 
booty.  On  this  occasion,  one  of  those  repar- 
tees mdicative  of  that  sense  and  acuteness  for 
which  he  was  famous,  is  cited.  The  two  ma- 
gistrates complaining  to  him  of  the  incivility  of 
me  Macedonian  soldiers,  who  called  them 
traitors,  <<  You  must  not  regard  what  these 
fellows  say  (he  replied) ;  they  are.  a  set  of 
rustics  who  sdways  call  things  by  their  right 
names." 

The  Phocian  war  still  subsisting,  it  was  his 
great  object  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  putting 
an  end  to  it ;  and  in  fact  he  was  solicited  by 
both  parties  to  interpose  in  their  favour.  Sen- 
sible, however,  that  the  Athenians  would  con- 
tinue to  oppose  his  entrance  into  Greece,  he 
entered  into  negotiations  for  peace  with  them, 
which,  by  his  arts,  he  protracted  till  he  had 
taken  several  of  their  strong  posts  on  the  Thra- 
cian frontier,  and  created  a  numerous  and 
thoroughly  disciplined  army.  He  then  con- 
cluded the  treaty,  and  soon  afterwards  passed 
Thermopyl«  unopposed,  and  entered  Phocis, 
assuming  the  character  of  vicegerent  of  the  god 
Apollo,  whose  sanctuary  had  been  violated. 
The  Phocians,  not  daring  to  resist,  submitted 
to  his  mercy  $  and  Philip  having,  like  a  du- 
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tifttl  «05  df  Greece^  referred  die  judgment  of 
their  cause' to  the  grand  council  of  Amphicty- 
onst  and  >execQted  their  decree  with  great 
exactness  and  moderation,  peaceably  marched 
back  into  Macedon.  This  important  event  in 
Grecian  history  took  place  B.  C.  349. 

The  high  reputation  which  he  acquired  in 
this  transaction  only  served  to  augment  the 
jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  who  found  that 
they  had  been  made  his  dupes.  As  he  still 
continued  to  strengthen  himself  in  Thrace  by 
obtaining  possession  of  several  places  in.  the 
vicinity  of  the  Athenian  colonies,  Diopithes, 
commander  for  the  republic  in  those  parts, 
without  waiting  for  instructions  from  home, 
made  a  hostile  incursion  into  the  Macedonian 
territories.  Philip  sent  compkiints  of  this  in- 
fraction of  the  peace  to  Athens ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  Demosthenes  prevented  their  being 
listened  to.  In  the  meantime  the  Illyrians, 
finding  Philip  engaged  in  a  distant  quarter, 
harassed  the  Macedonian  frontiers  on  their 
Bide,  and  menaced  a  'formidable  invasion. 
This  storm,  however,  he  dissipated  by 
suddenly  appearing  with  his  forces  on  the 
borders  of  Illyria,  and  striking  such  a  terror 
into  the  barbarians,  that  they  were  glad  to 
purchase  peace  by  making  compensation.  He 
had  also  the  art  so  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Greek  cities  in  Thrace,  that  they  entered  into 
a  league  with  him  for  mutual  deience. 

Still  keeping  in  view  his  great  design  of 
forming  an  interest  in  Greece  itself,  he  carried 
on  secret  negotiations  with  some  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  states  oppressed  by  Sparta,  and  sent 
troops  into  Euboea,  which  transferred  the  autho* 
rity  m  some  of  the  towns  to  persons  dependent 
upon  him.  Foiled  at  length  in  his  Euboean 
projects  by  an  Athenian  force  under  Phocion,  he 
resolved  to  pursue  his  conquests  in  Thrace,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  important  city  of  Perinthus, 
the  firm  ally  of  Athens.  The  Perinthians  ap- 
plying to  that  republic  for  assistance.  Chares 
was  sent  to  their  succour  with  a  fleet  and  army, 
but  on  account  of  his  bad  character  was  re- 
fused admittance.  Philip  thereupon  pushed 
the  siege  with  great  vigour,  and  also  blockaded 
Byzantium,  which  had  given  aid  to  the  Perin- 
thians. But  at  length  the  arrival  of  Phocion 
obliged  him  to  raise  both  sieges,  and  retreat 
after  considerable  losses.  To  keep  up  the  re- 
putation of  his  arms,  he  marched  against  a 
Scythian  prince,  whom  he  totally  defeated. 
Returning  with  a  rich  booty,  he  was  refused  a 
passage  through  the  territory  of  the  Triballi,  a 
tribe  of  fie|;pe  barbarians,  unless  he  would 
«hare  his  plunder  with  them.    Disdaining  this 
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condition,'  he  proceeded  to  force  his  way, 
and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  thigh,  was  thrown  to 
the  ground,  and  would  probably  have  lost  his 
life  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  his  son  Alex- 
ander, then  a  youth.  In  the  end  he  obtained 
a  signal  victory,  and  returned  to  Macedon  in 
triumph. 

The  Athenian  power  was  still  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  his  plans,  and  he  saw  no  other  way 
of  obtaining  a  superiority  than  by  an  invasion 
of  the  country.  A  very  unexpected  opportu- 
nity of  entering  Greece  with  an  army  was  at 
length  given  him,  which  he  improved  with 
his  characteristic  political  skill.  The  Locrians 
of  Amphissa  having,  in  the  public  opinion,  in- 
curred the  guilt  of  sacrilege  by  ploughing  the 
fields  of  Cirrha  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  a  deputation  of  Amphic^ 
tyons  went  to  the  spot  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
fact.  These  were  maltreated  by  the  Locrians, 
and  obliged  to  consult  their  safety  by  flight. 
In  consequence  of  this  outrage,  <ke  Amphic- 
tyons  in  general  council  decreed  that  an  army 
should  be  raised  by  contingents  from  the  seversd 
states  of  Greece,  and  commanded  by  one  of 
their  number,  for  the  chastisement  01  the  of- 
fenders. At  the  rendezvous,  however,  the 
number  appearing  was  so  small,  that  nothing 
could  be  undertaken.  The  Athenian  orator 
-^schines, .  therefore,  who  was  in  Philip's  pay, 
after  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue,  moved 
that  the  King  of  Macedon  should  be  elected 
Amphictyonic  gleneral,  and  requested  to  put 
the  decree  in  execution.  The  proposal  was 
willingly  agreed  to  by  the  other  deputies  of  the 
Grecian  states,  each  d.esirous  of  exonerating 
his  constituents  of  the  expence  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  a  decree  was  made  accordingly. 
Philip,  who  had  an  army  ready  in  expectation 
of  this  event,  immediately  took  upon  him  the 
office,  and  marched  into  Greece,  where,  instead 
of  acting  aeainst  the  Locrians,  his  first  measure 
was  to  seize  the  important  city  of  Elatea  in 
Phocis,  the  key  to  Bceotia. 

All  Greece  now  took  the  alarm,  and  the 
Athenians,  instigated  by  Demosthenes,  engaged 
the  Thebans  in  a  league  to  prevent  Philip's 
further  progress.  They  raised  a  powerful 
army,  but  unfortunately  at  this  period  Thebes 
was  destitute  of  able  generals,  and  the  Athenian 
forces  were  entrusted  to  commanders  without 
principle  or  conduct.  At  Cheronxa,  B.  C. 
338,  the  battle  was  fought  which  terminated 
the  liberty  of  Greece.  The  confederates,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  the  action  had  obtained 
some  advantages,  were  thrown  into  confusion 
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by  the  Mac^onian  phalanx,  and  totaUy  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  Philip's  joy  at  this  de- 
cisive success  for  a  time  oyercame  the  modera« 
don  of  his  character.  He  indulged  himself  in 
ludicrous  sarcasms  against  the  Athenian  state, 
and  insults  to  his  prisoners,  till  he  was  recalled 
to  reason  by  the  manly  reproof  of  the  orator 
Demades,  who  told  him,  that  when  fortune 
seemed  to  have  assigned  him  the  part  of  Aga- 
memnon, he  ought  not  to  dbhonour 'himself  by 
playing  that  of  Thersites.  It  was  one  of 
PhiJip's  good  qualities  to  be  patient  of  just 
reproof*  He  immediately  checked  himself, 
treated  Demades  as  a  friend,  and  released  all 
the  Athenian  prisoners.  At  their  requisition 
he  even  restored  them  all  their  baggage,  but 
not  without  humourously  remarking  upon  the 
demand,  <<  These  people  seem  to  think  we  have 
not  fought  in  earnest.''  He  moreover  sent 
ambassadors  to  renew  the  peace  with  Athens 
upon  the  most  favourable  terms;  and  after 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Thebes,  he  withdrew 
from  ^oeotia  without  doing  any  nijury  to  the 
country.  By  this  moderation  he  established 
his  autnority  in  Greece  much  more  effectually 
than  he  could  have  done  by  severity. 

A  new  and  greater  object  of  ambition  now 
opened  itself  to  his  mind,  that  of  returning 
upon  the  Persian  empire  the  evils  it  had  for- 
nnerly  inflicted  upon  Greece,  and  carrying  his 
conquests  into  die  opulent  regions  of  Asia. 
Besides  the  allurements  to  his  cupidity  which 
auch  an  expedition  presented,  he  was  excited 
by  a  desire  of  avenging  the  personal  hostility 
displayed  against  him  by  the  Persians,  in  the 
aid  they  had  given  to  Perinthus  and  Byzantium 
when  besieged  by  him*  Convoking  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Greek  states,  he  settled  the 
terms  of  an  universal  peace ;  and  being  ac- 
knowledged supreme  chief  of  the  nation  in 
the  intended  war  against  Persia,  he  fixed  the 

Jttota  of  each  state  in  the  combined  army,  and 
len  returned  to  Macedon  to  make  his  own 
preparations.  But  prosperous  as  Philip  was 
in  his  plans  of  foreign  policy,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  encountering  much  uneasiness  and 
discontent  in  his  own  family.  He  had  first 
married  Olympias,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus, 
brother,  and  afterwards  partner  in  the  throne, 
of  the  King  of  Epirus,  a  woman  of  high  spirit, 
politic  and  intriguing.  She  was  the  mother  oiF 
Alexander,  who  was  ever  affectionately  at- 
tached to  her.  From  some  circumstances  of 
misunderstanding  with  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted, Philip  repudiated  Olympias,  and 
married  Cleopatra,  niece  of  a  Macedonian 
noble  named  Atudus.     At  the  nuptial  feast 
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Attalttt  gave  an  affiront  to  Alexander,  whidh 
provoked  a  return  from  the  prince }   and  in 
consequence  of  his  father's  resentment  on  the 
occasion,  he,  with  his  mother,  redred  to  the 
court  of  Epirus.     Alexander  was  afterwards 
recalled,  but  he  could  not  avoid  showing  some 
dislike  of  his  mother's  successor,  and   some 
jealousy  of  the  natural  childr^i  of  his  father. 
Philip,  in  order  to  pacify  the  friends  of  his 
divorced  queen,  gave  his  dauehter  Cleopatra 
in    marriage   to   Alexander    the    brother    of 
Olympias,   and  the  nuptials  were  to  be  so- 
lemnized with  great  splendour   at  iEgx.     At 
the  same  place  he  appointed  the  ambasfadors 
of  all  the  Grecian  states  to  assemUe  in  order 
to  partake  of  a  grand  entertainment  before  liis 
departure  for  Asia.     The  concourse  was  pro- 
digious, and  all  strove  to  surpass  each  other  in 
demonstrations  of   respect  and  attachment  to 
the  effective  sovereign  of  Greece.   It  happened 
that  a  young  Macedonian  of  rank,  named  Pau* 
sanias,  had  some  time  before  ijpeceived  an  injury 
of  ail  infamous  kind  from  Attains,   and   his 
demands  of  reparation  from  the  King  had  been 
treated  virith  neelect.    Stung  to  the  heart  by 
this  injustice,  after  brooding  in  secret  over  his 
wrongs,  he  determined  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace 
by  the  murder  of  Philip.     It  has  also  been 
suspected,   that  his  known  discontent  caused 
him  to  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  re- 
venge by  Olympias ;  and  it  appears  that  Darius 
was  like^^ise  charged  as  the  instigator  of  the 
deed.     However  this  were,  Philip,  during  the 
festivity  above-mentioned,  going  in  state  to  the 
theatre,  with  his  guards  at  a  distance,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  confidence  he  placed 
in  his  people,  was  suddenly  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  Pausanias,  who  had  planted  himself 
at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  and  fell  dead  at  his 
feet.     The  assassin  was  near  escaping  to  his 
horse,  but  being  accidentally  thrown  down  by 
a  twig  catching  his  shoe,  he  was  dispatched  by 
his  pursuers.     Thus  fell  Philip,  B.  C.  336,  at 
the  age  of  47,  just  as  he  was  about  probably 
to  anticipate  his  son  Alexander  in  those  great 
exploits  which  have  given  the  latter  such  a  su- 
periority of  fame,  though  founded  on  the  pre- 
paration made   by  his  father ;    for   had   not 
Philip  by  his  extraordinary  efforts  of  military 
skill  and  'policy  first  rendered  himself  master 
of  Greece,  his  son  would,  never  have  been  in 
the  condition  to  lead  a  conquering  army  into 
Asia. 

In  the  character  of  this  prince,  was  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities* 
Crafty,  faithless,  and  dissembling^  he  scrupled 
no  means  of  fraud  or  violence  to  obtain  his 
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purpoteSy  and  was  occasionaUf  rigorous 
cowards  Us  enemies*  At  the  same  time 
he  had  much  kindness  and  benignity  in  his 
nature,  wasafiable,  social,  liberal  and  clement; 
a  kind  master,  and  generally  a  just  sovereign. 
He  was  learned  and  a  patron  of  learning ;  and 
a  letter  is  extant  in  which,  informing  Aristotle 
of  the  birdi  of  his  son,  he  felicitates  himself 
that  he  is  contemporary  with  a  philosopher  so 
capable  of  undertaking  the  charge  of  his  edu- 
cation. Of  his  good  sense  and  openness  to 
just  reproof  instances  have  already  been  given, 
to  whidi  the  following  may  be  added,  it  was 
his  custom,  like  his  predecessors,  to  administer 
justice  in  person,  but  a  love  of  conviviality 
sometimes  interfered  with  this  duty.  Having 
several  times  told  a  poor  woman  who  came 
with  a  petition,  that  he  was  not  at  leisure,  she 
at  length  lost  her  temper,  and  replied,  ^<  If  you 
have  not  leisure  to  do  justice,  cease  to  be 
a  king/'  Struck  with  the  propriety,  as  well 
as  the  boldness  of  the  reprimand,  he  imme- 
diately attended  to  her  case,  and  gave  her  re- 
dress. At  another  time,  having  given  a  hasty 
decision  against  a  woman  upon  rising  from  a 
banquet,  she  cried  *«  I  appeal :"  **  To  whom  P* 
said  Philip :  «  To  Philip  sober,"  she  replied  ; 
and  he  reconsidered  and  retracted  his  judgment. 
Hearing  of  the  abuse  lavished  upon  him  by  the 
Athenian  orators,  he  expressed  his  obligations 
to  them  for  pointing  out  his  faults,  and  giving 
him  the  opportunity  of  amending  them.  After 
his  breach  with  his  son,  being  visited  by  his 
friend  Demaratus  of  Ck)rinth,  and  asking  him 
if  all  was  quiet  in  Greece,  **  Tou  have  reason 
truly  (he  replied)  to  concern  yourself  about 
the  quiet  of  Greece,  when  you  have  filled  your 
own  family  with  strife  and  disorder."  Philip 
tock  die  reproof  kindly,  and  recalled  his  son  to 
court.  No  man  was  more  grateful  for  favours, 
even  of  a  trifling  kind.  Being  once  present  at 
a  sale  of  captives  for  slaves,  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate men  drew  near  him,  and  whispered  to 
him,  that  his  robe  hung  indecently.  «  Set  me 
this  man  at  liberty,  (cried  Philip,)  I  did  not 
know  that  he  was  my  friend."  Some  pi  his 
sayings  were  leas  to  his  credit ;  among  which 
was  the.  maxim  that  <<  Children  are  amused 
^th  toys,  and  men  with  oaths."  He  was  the 
author  of  the  aphorism  that  <<  No  town  is  im* 
pregnable  the  gates  of  which  will  admit  an 
ass  laden  with  gold."  In  this  he  spoke  from 
experience.  His  political  profligacy,  his  gross 
sensuality,  and  his  love  of  buflx>ons  and  para- 
sites, were  the  chief  blots  in  a  character  which 
had  many  great  and  many  amiable  features. 
Plutarch*    Diothruf*    Umvers.  i/iV/.— A. 


PHILIP  V.  King  of  Macedon,  was  the  son  o£ 
Demetrius  III.  who,  at  his  death  B.-C*  4339 
left  him,  then  three  years  of  age,  in  the  tutelage, 
of  his  uncle  Antigonus  Doson.  On  the  de^ 
cease  of  the  latter,  B.  C.  221,  Philip  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  At  this  time  he  displayed^ 
many  qualities  which  gave  promise  of  a  happy 
and  illustrious  reign.  He  possessed  quicK. 
parts,  a  solid  understanding,  and  a  retentive 
memory,  had  an  agreeable  aspect  and  graceful 
demeanour,  and  cnarmed  all  who  approached 
him  by  the  aflFability  of  his  manner  and  sweet« 
ness  of  his  temper,  tie  had  been  sent  by 
Antigonus  at  an  early  age  into  Peloponnesus 
to  study  the  art  of  government  under  the 
eminent  patriot  and  statesman,  Aratus  o£ 
Sicyon ;  and  his  uncle,  on  his  death-bed,  had 
charged  him  to  follow  his  counsels  in  every 
thing  relative  to  Grecian  politics.  Influenced 
by  Aratus,  he  joined  tn^  Ach^cans  in  the 
social  war  between  them  aa4  the  iEtoIians; 
and  soon  after  his  accession  he  departed  for 
Greece  and  arrived  at  Conntju  Young  as  he 
then  was,  he  seems  to  have  been  fully  able  0 
take  his  part  in  political  and' military  concerns  % 
and  after  concerting  measures  with  his  allies, 
he  returned  to  Macedon  in  order  to  make  due 
preparations  for  the  war.  During  the  course 
of  it  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  vigour  and 
enterprize,  and  performed  various  brilliant 
actions.  His  minister  Apelles,  who  was 
greatly  in  his  confidence,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
absolute  monarchy,  formed  a  plan  for  reducing 
his  friends,  the  Achxans,  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence, and  for  that  purpose  endeavoured 
to  bring  Aratus  under  suspicion  with  the 
young  King.  That  leader,  however,  was  able 
to  vindicate  himself,  and  retained  his  influence 
over  Philip.  Some  time  after,  Apelles  engaged 
in  treasonable  designs  with  two  chief  officers 
in  the  army,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  to  disgust  Philip  with  his  alliance  with 
the  Achaeans  by  thwarting  his  measures,  and 
to  deprive  him  of  the  attachment  of  the  soldiery. 
It  was  long  before  he  could  be  convinced  of 
their  guilt,  and  prevailed  upon  to  punish  it. 
At  length  he  was  roused  to  break  the  bonds 
of  habitual  attachment,  and  Apelles,  his  son, 
and  some  others,  were  put  to  death.  The  war 
continued  some  time  longer,  to  the  advantage 
of  Philip  and  his  allies,  tUl  die  success  of  Han- 
nibal in  Italy  inspired  the  young  King  with 
ambitious  projects  of  extending  his  dominionSt 
whilst  the  two  powerful  nations,  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  were  occupied  in  exhausting 
each  other.  A  peace  was  concluded  among 
the  Grecian  states,  and  Philip,  after  die  battle 
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4t  CMinsT)  entered  into  a  treaty  offensive  and 
defensive  with  Hannibal^  who  then  appeared 
VkeVf  to  turn  the  balance  of  empire  in  favour 
oC  (Jarthage.  He  now  began  to  pursue  a 
sknikr  plan  of  policy  with  that  of  his  pre* 
decessor  Philip  II.|  and  by  fomenting  distur- 
bances in  the  Grecian  cities,  endeavoured  to 
bring  them  under  subjection  to  himself.  This 
design  he  put  in  practice  against  Messense,  a 
member  of  the  Achaean  league  \  upon  which, 
Aratus,  discovering  the  change  in  his  character, 
vtrithdrew  from  his  court  and  lived  as  a  private 
|>erson  at  Sicyon.  Not  long  after,  Philip  em- 
ployed (it  is  said)  one  of  his  officers  to 
administer  a  slow  poison  to  the  venerable 
patriot,  of  the  consequences  of  which  he 
died.  The  treaty  between  Macedon  and  Car- 
thage being  discovered  by  the  Romans,  Laevinus 
was  sent  into  Epifns  B.  C.  214,  to  oppose 
Philip  who  had  attacked  that  country  and  laid 
siege  to  ApoUonia,  %hich  he  was  compelled 
to  raise.  From  this  time  he  was  for  many 
years  engaged  iii  an'  auxiliary  war  against  the 
Romans,  who  supported  the  party  opposite 
to  him  in  Greece.  Philip  continued  to  be  the 
ally  of  the  Achseans  and  their  confederates: 
whilst  the  Romans  were  joined  with  the 
JStolians,  the '  tiacedemonians,  the  Eleans, 
and  King  -  Attalus.  Great  variety  of  fortune 
occurred  in  a  new  war  which  began  B.  C.  208, 
and  was  only*  interrupted  by  a  short  peace, 
B.  C.  203.  During  this  busy  period  Philip 
showed  no  want  of  courage  and  activity, 
though  he  frequently  failed  in  his  enterprizes. 
Unable  to  rest,  he  soon  engaged  in  new 
hostilities  against  Attalus,  the  Athenians,  and 
the  Rhodians;  till  at  length,  B.  C  200, 
the  Romans  having  now  terminated  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  resolved  to  make  war  upon 
Philip  as  principals,  and  the  consul  Sulpitius 
was  sent  with  an  army  into  Macedonia. 
The  ^tolians  were  allies  of  the  Romans, 
whilst  the  Achxans  still  adhered  to  Philip. 
■Little  progress  was  made  by  the  Romans 
till  the  celebrated  Quinctius  Flaminius  was 
appointed  to  the  command,  who,  by  his 
ability  as  a  negotiator,  gained  over  the  Achse- 
ans  to  his  party.  Philip  at  the  same  time 
made  an  alliance  with  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
,  Lacedaemon,  and  obtained  possession  of  Argos 
-and  Corinth.  Flaminius,  entering  Thessaly, 
brought  Philip  to  a  general  engagement  at 
CyQoscephalae  B.  C.  197,  which  terminated  in 
the  King's  total  defeat,  and  reduced  him  to 
beg  for  peace.  This  was  granted  upon  the 
terms  that  he  should  withdraw  all  his  garrisons 
from   the  Greek  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia, 


whick  were  to  be  left  free ;  that  be  shouM 
deliver  up  his  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  ail 
his  decked  ships,  ^ould  reduce  his  army» 
should  carry  on  no  war  beybnd  the  limits  of 
Macedon  without  the  consent  of  the  senate,  and 
should  pay  a  thousand  talents  to  the  Romao 

Eeople.  His  younger  son  Demetrius  vras  to 
e  sent  for  education  to  Rome,  as  a  hostage* 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  projects  for  aggran* 
disement  which  had  kept  him  in  pexpetual 
action  from  the  period  of  his  accession  to  tht 
throne. 

Thus  reduced  in  his  power  and  severely 
humiliated,  although  he  may  be  supposed  to 
have  borne  no  good  will  to  his  conquerors,  yet, 
in  the  subsequent  war  between  the  Romans 
and  King  Antiochus,  he  found  it  for  his 
interest  to  take  part  with  the  former.  In  the 
^tolian  war,  which 'was  the  consequence  of 
the  preceding,  while  the  Roman  commander 
was  besieging  Heraclea,  he,  as  an  ally,  laid 
siege  to  Lamia,  hoping  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
it  for  himself ;  but  when  he  had  nearly  brought 
the  place  to  surrender,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
consul  to  quit  it,  that  he  might  take  it  him<-> 
self.  The  resentment  of  Philip  on  this  occa- 
sion was  somewhat  soothed  by  a  permission  to' 
expel  Aroynander  from  Athamania  and  annex 
it  to  his  own  dominions.  This  state  of  de- 
pendence, however,  could  not  fail  of  being 
galling  to  a  prince  of  his  high  spirit;  and  it  was 
his  great  object  to  make  use  of  the  peace 
he  was  compelled  to  keep,  in  renovating  his 
strength  for  any  favourable  opportumty  that 
might  offer  of  resuming  his  arms.  He 
augmented  his  revenues,  not  only  by  in- 
creasing the  taxes  and  customs,  but  by  open- 
ing the  old  mines  and  working  new  ones; 
and  in  order  to  repair  the  loss  of  people  sus- 
tained in  the  wars,  he  promoted  'marriage 
among  his  subjects,  and  brought  a  great  num- 
ber of  Thracians  to  settle  in  Macedonia.  Hav- 
ing more  confidence  in  them  than  in  his  other 
subjects,  he  had  practised  the  violent  and  cruel 
policy  of  transporting  the  inhabitants  of  his 
maritime  towns  into  the  inlMid  and  remote 
district  of  Pcconia,  and  giving  their  houses  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Thracians  and  other  bar- 
barians. This  measure,  as  might  be  expected, 
made  him  extremely  unpopular,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  merited  disaffection  rendered  him 
still  more  suspicious  and  tyrannical.  His  un- 
quiet disposition  led  him  into  frequent  quarrels 
with  his  neighbours,  from  whom  he  made 
various  conquests.  They  applied  to  the  Ro 
mans  for  redress,  who  sent  commissioners  to 
judge  the  cause  on  the  spot ;  and  their  deci-« 
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slon  was  unfavourable  to  the  King.  He  was 
extremely  provoked,  and  could  not  help  saying 
that  ^<  the  sun  of  all  his  days  was  not  yet  set ;" 
and  it  was  the  general  opinion  at  Rome  that  a 
new  Macedonian  war  was  impending.  But  a 
fatal  family  dissention  precluded  his  foreign 
projects,  and  embittered  his  declining  years. 
He  had  two  sons,  Perses  and  Demetrius  ;  the 
first  and  eldest  by  a  concubine,  the  second 
legitimate.  The  Roman  education  of  Deme- 
trius had  given  him  an  attachment  to  that 
people  ;  and  his  amiable  qualities  and  popular 
manners  made  him  a  general  favourite.  His 
nobler  birth,  likewise,  gave  him  an  advantage 
over  Perses,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
more  in  favour  with  his  father.  Each  prince 
had  his  partizans  \  and  while  Perses  was  re- 
garded as  at  the  head  of  the  party  hostile  to 
Rome,  Demetrius  was  considered  as  in  the 
Roman  interest.  Philip  having  been  required 
to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the  towns  of 
Oenus  and  Maronea,  contrived  by  way  of  re- 
venge to  introduce  the  Thracians  into  the 
latter  town,  by  whom  it  was  cruelly  pillaged* 
The  Roman  senate,  informed  of  this  outrage, 
ordered  him  to  justify  his  conduct  before  them; 
and  he  sent  Demetrius  to  Rome  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  life  of  Perses  it  is  related  in 
what  manner  Demetrius's  visit  to  Rome  was 
rendered  the  subject  of  an  accusation  against 
him  to  his  father ;  and  the  particulars  are 
likewise  given  of  a  violent  quarrel  between 
the  two  princes,  in  which  each  accused  the 
other  of  a  design  against  his  life.  If  the  nar- 
ration of  Livy,  and  the  substance  of  the  speech 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Philip  on  the  occasion, 
are  to  be  considered  as  authentic,  nothing 
could  be  more  prudent  than  the  conduct,. or 
wiser  than  the  admonitions^  of  the  unhappy 
father.  Being,  however,  imposed  upon  by 
false  information,  he  was  induced  first  to 
confine,  and  afterwards  to  put  to  death,  his 
younger  son.  The  discovery  of  the  fraud 
which  had  been  practised  upon  him,  and  of 
the  innocence  of  Demetrius^  threw  him  into  a 
state  of  grief  and  remorse  which  almost  de- 
prived him  of  his  reason ;  and  he  died  miser- 
bly  B.  C.  178,  about  the  age  of  58,  in  the  43d 
year  of  his  reign,  after  having  taken  measures 
to  exclude  his  son  Perses  from  the  succession, 
which,  however,  proved  ineffectual.  Polybius. 
,Livy»     Univers,  Hut.  —  A. 

PHILIP,  Roman  Emperor,  was  an  Arab, 
born  at  Bostra  in  the  Trachonitis,  and  the  son, 
it  is  said,  of  a  captain  of  robbers,  which  cir- 
cumstance, however,  does  not  argue  him  to 
have  been  of  base  extraction,  but  ratheri  as  an 


Arabian,  the  eontrary«  From  his  name,  with 
the  prefix  Af.  Julius,  it  is  probable  that  he  en- 
tered early  into  the  Imperial  service.  He  was 
so  far  advanced,  that  at  the  death  of  MysitheuSy 
in  the  reign  of  the  third  Gordian,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  praetorian  prefect* 
This  elevation  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  im- 
mediate step  to  the  throne,  and  his  first  mea- 
sures were  directed  to  deprive  the  young  Em- 
peror of  the  affection  of  the  soldiers.  He  led 
the  army,  which  had  just  been  victorious  over 
Sapor  trie  Persian  king,  through  the  dry  de- 
serts of  Mesopotamia,  far  from  their  maga- 
zines ;  and  when  they  began  to  complain  of 
the  consequent  scarcity  of  provisions,  he  insi- 
nuated that  it  was  owing  to  the  misconduct  of 
a,  prince  whose  years  were  unequal  to  the 
weight  of  government.  Such  was  the  efiicacy 
of  his  intrigues,  that  the  army  was  induced 
unanimously  to  demand  Philip  for  their  empe- 
ror, and  Gordian  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
receive  him  as  his  colleague  and  tutor.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  one  who  had  risen  by 
such  means  should  content  himself  with  a  di- 
vided sovereignty.  He  soon  arrogated  to  him- 
self the  supreme  authority;  and  finding  that 
Gordian  still  possessed  adherents,  he  took  care 
to  have  him  removed,  but  in  what  manner  is 
not  known.     To  the  senate  he  wrote  that  the 

Joung  emperor  was  dead  of  a  disease.  This 
appened  in  the  month  of  March,  A.  D.  244. 
Philip  is  said  to  have  been  about  40  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  assumption  of  the  purple, 
but  Aurelius  Victor  supposes  him  to  have  been 
much  older.  He  immediately  declared  his 
son,  who  was  seven  years  of  age,  hisv  partner 
on  the  throne,  and  made  peace  with  Sapor  in 
order  that  he  might  return  to  Rome.  His  pc- 
pular  manners  and  mild  administration  gained 
him  the  attachment  of  his  new  subjects ;  and 
having  provided  for  his  security  abroad  by 
placing  his  brother  at  the  head  of  the  Syrian 
army,  and  his  father-in-law  at  that  of  the 
troops  in  Mccsia  and  Macedonia,  he  marched 
against  the  Carpians,  a  barbarous  tribe  who 
infested  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  After  de- 
feating them  and  obliging  them  to  sue  for 
peace,  he  retunied  to  Rome.  The  year  248 
was  distinguished  as  the  thousandth  year  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion Philip  celebrated  the  secular  games 
with  great  magnificence.  These  were  the 
last  celebrations  of  the  kind,  and  tliey  were 
succeeded  in  the  following  ages  by  the  Chris- 
tian jubilees.  He  likewise  published  an 
ordinance  by  which  he  abolished  that  public 
licence    of    unnatural    practices   which    had 
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hitherto  subsisted  even  under  the  best  empe* 
rors.    Philip  had  thus  far  worn  in  peace  the 
crown  which  he  had  acquired  by  crime ;  but 
in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign  the  misconduct  of 
his  brother  caused  a  revolt  in  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces,  in  which  a  competitor  was  set  up, 
whoy  however,  soon  lost  his  life.     About  the 
same  time  a  rebellion  broke  out  among  the 
kgions  of  Moesi^,  who  proclaimed  one  Marinus 
emperor ;  but  he  was  soon  massacred  by  the 
authors  of  his  elevation.     In  order  to  reduce 
these   troops    to    submission,  Philip    obliged 
Decius,  a  senator  of  high  reputation,  much 
against  his  inclination,  to  accept  the  govern- 
ment of  Pannonia  and  Moesia.     As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  that  countrv  he  was,  as  he  predicted, 
compelled  by  the  soldiers  to  assume  the  Impe- 
rial dignity,  and  either  led  or  followed  the 
army  to  the  confines  of  Italy.     Philip  marched 
to  meet  him,  with  a  more  numerous  but  less 
warlike  body  of  troops.     An  engagement  en- 
sued near  Verona,  which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  Philip,  and  his  death,  either  in  the 
battle,  or  after  it,  in  Verona.     His  son  was 
killed  by  the  prxtorians  as  soon  as  intelligence 
of  the  event  reached  Rome.     This  happened 
in  June  240*     It  has  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy whether  or  no  Philip  was  a  Christian,  and 
in   consequence,   entitled   to   the  honour   of 
being  the  first  Christian  emperor.     The  affir- 
mative has  been  maintained  by  several  early 
writers ;   but  modem  criticism  has  discovered 
many  arguments  to  the  contrary.     Besides  the 
commission  of  the  crime  by  which  he  obtained 
the  purple,  his  apparent  participation  during 
his  whole  reign  in  the  rites  of  heathenism, 
proves,  that  even  if  his  Arabian  origin  had 
given  him  some  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and 
predilection  for  its  doctrines,  he  was  far  from 
adopting   its   principles.      The   story  of  his 
having  at  Antioch,  before  the  Christian  church, 
performed  a  public  penance  for  the  murder  of 
Gordian,  is  confessedly  fabulous.      He  was, 
however,    a    protector    of    the    new    faith, 
and  manifested  great  respect  for  its  ministers. 
Origen  addressed  several  epistles  to  him,  his 
wife  and  mother,  which  are  not  preserved.    It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  latter  might  be  secret 
converts.     Univ*  Hist.  Crevier.  Gibbon. — A. 
'  PHILIP  I.  King  of  France,  son  of  Henry  I., 
was  bom  in  1052.     At  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1060,  he  was  left  under  the  guardianship  of 
Baldwin  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  administered  the 
public  affairs  with  greatwisdom  till  his  death 
in  1067.    Philip,  then  at  the  age  of  15,  was 
declared  major,  an4  assumed  the  government. 
One  of  his  lirst  exploits  was  to  enter  Flanders 


with  an  army,  in  order  to  support  the  family 
of  Baldwin's  eldest  son  against  the  younger, 
who  had  usurped  the  earldom ;  but  meeting 
with  a  defeat  near  St.  Omers,  he  abandoned 
the  cause.  When  William  the  Conqueror  in- 
vaded Britanny,  the  duke  of  that  province  re- 
quested succour  from  Philip,  who  marched  to 
his  aid,  and  obliged  William  to  come  to  an 
accommodation.  He  afterwards  supported  Ro- 
bert Duke  of  Normandy  against  his  father ;  and 
was  again  involved  in  a  war  with  William, 
which  had  its  source  in  a  sarcastic  expression 
concerning  that  monarch,  and  would  probably 
have  cost  him  dear,  had  not  his  antagonist  been 
carried  off"  by  disease  at  Rouen.  With  these 
two  kings  commenced  that  rivalry  between  the 
English  and  French-  crowi\s  which  subsisted 
so  long  and  with  so  much  mutual  loss  and 
bloodshed. 

Philip  himself  however,  after  the  death  of 
William,  took  little  part  in  foreign  affairs.  He 
was  indolent  and  fond  of  pleasure ;  and  a  pas* 
sion  in  which  he  became- involved  occupied  him 
with  domestic  disquiets  during  many  years  of 
his  long  reign.  He  had  married  Bcrtlia^ 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Holland,  by  whom  he 
had  three  children  ;  but  upon  some  disgust  he 
divorced  her  on  the  pretence  of  kindred.  He 
then  demanded  in  marriage  Emma  daughter  of 
Roger  Count  of  Sicily,  who  was  sept  to  France  j 
but  in  the  meantime  he  had  formed  a  strong 
attachment  to  Bertrade,  wife  of  Foulques 
Count  of  Anjou.  He  procured  a  divorce 
between  her  and  her  husband,  and  upon  the 
refusal  of  the  French  bishops  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  he  was  married  to  her  by  a  Norman 
prelate.  In  consequence  of  this  irregularity 
he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Urban  BL 
A.  D.  1094,  and  his  subjects  were  discharged 
from  their  allegiance.  Fearing  the  effects  of 
this  censure,  he  promised  to  part  with  Bertrade^ 
and  obtained  absolution ;  but  his  passion  over- 
came his  resolutions,  and  he  took  her  again, 
and  even  caused  her  to  be  crowned  by  two 
bishops.  On  this  account  he  was  again  excom- 
municated by  Paschal  II. ;  but  in  fine.  Bertha 
being  now  dead,  and  proper  means  taken  to  mol- 
lify the  court  of  Rome,  the  King  was  again  ab- 
solved, and  his  marriage  with  Bertrade  was  at 
least  connived  at.  In  order  to  strengthen  his 
authority,  which  had  been  much  weakened  by 
his  misconduct,  he  associated  in  the  govern-* 
ment  in  1 104,  his  son  Lewis  fLe  Gros)  a  prince 
of  great  hopes.  Bertrade,  however,  who  had 
children  of  her  own,  rendered  the  situation  of 
Lewis  "SO  disagreeable  that  he  withdrew  for  a 
time  to  the  coiut  of  Henry  I.  King  of  Englai^, 
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His  step-mother  caused  a  letter  to  be  written 
to  that  monarch,  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
infatuated  husband^  requesting  him  to  detain 
the  prince  in  prison,  or  take  away  his  life ;  but 
Henry  disclosed  the  infiunous  proposal  toLewia, 
who  thereupon  returned  and  demanded  justice. « 
Bertrade,  it  is  said,  caused  poison  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  him,  from  die  effects  of  which 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  extremities  for  this  outrage, 
when  Philip,  by  his  supplications^  procured  his 
son's  forgiveness  of  Bertrade  upon  her  humble 
submission.  His  attachment  to  her  lasted  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  which  took  place  in  i  io8, 
at  the  age  of  56,  after  an  inglorious  reign  of  48 
years.  The  first  crusade  was  undertaken  in 
his  reign,  but  though  it  was  very  popular  in 
France,  he  took  no  active  part  in  it.  Mod. 
Univers,  Hist,    Moreru     Milht  Elem. — A. 

PHILIP  11.  King  of  France,  sumamed  Au- 
gustus, son  of  Lewis  the  Young,  was  bom  in 
ii6j;.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of- his  father  in  1180,  and  though  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  under  the  nominsd 
tutelage  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  he  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  which  he  managed, 
during  his  whole  reign  with  equal  vigour  and 
prudence.  One  of  his  first  measures  was  to 
Danish  from  his  court  the  licentious  players 
and  buffoons  who  infested  it.  This  was-  suc- 
ceeded by  a  more  dubious  act  of  authority, 
that  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  his 
kingdom,  who  by  their  art  and  industry  had 
possessed  themselves  of  a  large  share  of  its 
wealth.  As  ^a  pretext  for  this  severity,  they 
were  accused  of  impiety  and  various  enormi- 
ties; but  the  true  cause  appeared  in  the  King's 
seizure  of  all  their  immovable  property,  and 
his  cancelling  all  debts  due  to  them  by  his  sub- 
jects. He  afterwards  found  it  expedient  to 
recal  them,  setting  some  limits  to  their  usurious 
extortions.  The  mercenary  bands  which  had 
been  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  father  and 
the  King  of  England,  now  committing  great 
outrages  in  the  kingdom  under  the  name  of 
Braban9ons,  Philip  sent  troops  against  them 
which  cut  off  the  greater  part,  and  expelled 
the  rest.  Contentions  between  the  Queen- 
mother  and  the  Count  of  Flanders  (whose 
niece  Isal>ella  the  King  married)  disquieted 
the  early  years  of  this  reign,  and  Henry  11.  of 
England  took  the  opportunity  of  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  the  French  court ;  but  Philip  by 
his  firmness  and  activity  brought  the  malcon- 
tents to  submission.  He  afterwards,  on  the 
death  of  the  Countess  of  Flanders,  an- 
nexed  the    county    of    Vermandois    to   the 


crown,    notwithstanding    the    opposition    of 
the  Count. 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in  1 1 87 
roused  the  zeal  of  the  Western  Christians,  and 
a  new  crusade  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Pope. 
In  consequence,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land took  the  cross,  and  promised  to  suspend 
their  differences.  But  the  English  prince 
Richard,  having  made  a  violent  irruption  into 
the  territories  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  Philip 
ret^liafed  by  an  invasion  of  Henry's  French 
territories,  and  Henry  marched  to  their  relief. 
The  Pope's  legate,  who  attempted  to  restrain 
Philip  from  hostilities  by  menaces  of  an  in- 
terdict,  was  told  by  the  spirited  young  King 
that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  a  dispute 
between  him  and  his  vassal.  Richard  after- 
wards came  to  an  agreement  with  Philip,  and 
retiring  to  the  French  camp,  did  homage  to 
him,  and  joined  him  against  his  own  father. 
A  short  war  ensued,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Henry,  who  was  obliged  to  make  a  humiliating 
compromise,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  Richard, 
who  succeeded  to  the  English  crown,  agreed 
with  Philip  upon  a  conjoint  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land,  in  which  both  seemed  actuated  by 
the  generous  spirit  of  chivalry.  Philip,  em- 
barking with  his  forces  at  Genoa,  sailed  to 
Sicily,  where  he  met  Richard,  and  high  dis- 
putes soon  broke  out  between  them  relative  to 
the  King  of  that  island.  These  were  in  some 
measure  adjusted,  and  Philip  proceeded  to  the 
siege  of  Acre,  which  place,  in  1 190,  fell  under 
his  arms  and  those  of  Richard  and  the  other 
crusaders.  The  differences  between  the  two 
Kings  were  here  heightened  by  their  mutual 
emulation  and  jealousy  \  and  Pnilip,  who  was 
by  much  the  more  politic  of  the  two,  returned  to 
his  own  dominions  in  1191,  leaving,  however, 
a  body  of  troops  to  assist  Richard,  whc^  re- 
mained to  act  the  hero  in  a  fruitless  contest. 

Soon. after  his  return,  Philip,  now  become  a 
widower,  married  Ingelburga  sister  of  the 
reigning  King  of  Denmark.  He  then  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  John,  the  brother  of  King 
Richard,  who  was  content,  upon  being  sup- 
ported in  his  usurpation  of  part  of  the  English 
dominions  in  France,  to  acquiesce  in  Philip's 
attempt  to  conquer  a  part  of  Normandy,  con- 
trary to  the  solemn  oath  the  two  Kings  had 
mutually  taken  not  to  molest  each  other  during 
the  Holy  war.  He  was  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prize  when  Richard,  having  been  released  from 
the  base  imprisonment  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  entered  France  with 
an  army,  and  a  fierce  war,  maintained  with 
great  animosity  on  both  sides^  ensued  betwcea 
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the  two  monarchs.  After  a  short-lived  peace, 
war  was  renewed,  which  terminated  in  a  hollow 
truce  'f  but  in  1 199  Philip  was  delivered  from 
his  formidable  foe  by  the  death  of  Richard  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  from  an  arrow. 
About  this  time  he  fell  into  trouble  in  conse- 
quence of  his  conduct  to  his  Queen  Ingelburga, 
against  whom,  on  the  marriage  night,  he  con- 
ceived a  disgust  which  induced  him  immediately 
to  separate  from  her.  She  retired  to  a  convent 
in  France,  and  Philip,  on  pretence  of  a  remote 
affinity,  procured,  from  some  of  his  bishops, 
a  sentence  of  divorce,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
espoused  Agnes,  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Me- 
rania.  Upon  the  complaint  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  Pope  Celestin  declared  this  marriage 
null ;  and  his  successor,  Innocent  III.,  upon 
Philip's  refusal  to  take  again  Ingelburga,  laid 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  High-spirited 
as  the  King  was,  he  found  it  prudent,  after 
some  resistance,  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  to  take  back  his  lawful 
wife,  at  least  to  allow  her  the  title  of  Queen, 
which  she  enjoyed  in  a  distant  castle. 

It  was  not  likely  that  two  persons  who  had 
concurred  in  a  scheme  of  injustice  should  re- 
main friends  when  their  interests  interfered. 
Philip  invaded  Normandy,  which  was  now 
come  into  John's  possession,  but  for  the  present 
the  difference  was  compromised  by  a  proposed 
marriage  between  the  French  King's  son  Lewis, 
and  Blanche  of  Castille,  John's  niece.  Not 
long  after,  however,  the  murder  of  Arthur  of 
Britany  by  John,  brought  such  a  weight  of 
odium  upon  him,  that  Philip  ventured  upon 
the  step  of  summoning  him  as  his  vassal  to 
appear  at  his  court  of  peers,  and  upon  his  re- 
fusal, procured  a  sentence  against  him  of  con- 
fiscation of  all  his  lands  in  France.  This  was 
not  a  mere  piece  of  form,  for  Philip  proceeded 
with  great  celerity  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
execution ;  and  in  a  short  time,  availing  him- 
self of  John's  dastardly  inactivity,  reannexed 
to  the  crown  of  France  the  whole  of  the  fine 
province  of  Normandy,  after  it  had  been  three 
centuries  detached  from  that  crown.  He  then 
carried  the  war  into  Touraine,  Anjou,  and 
Maine,  which  he  reduced  to  submission,  so 
that  of  all  the  English  tenitories  of  France, 
Guienne  alone  remained  to  the  worthless 
sovereign.  Pope  Innocent,  who  had  taken 
John  under  his  protection^  interposed  with 
menaces  to  make  Philip  lay  down  his  arms, 
but  could  only  procure  a  truce  for  two  years. 
In  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois  which 
followed,  Philip  refused  to  take  a  leading  part, 
but  he  connived  at  it,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 


of  enhancing  his  own  authority  by  the  mutual 
weakening  of  his  neighbours  and  vassals. 

When  Innocent,  in  12 13,  upon  a  quarrel 
with  John  respecting  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury, declared  the  English  crown  vacant, 
and  offered  it  to  Philip,  that  king  accepted  the 
gift,  and  made  preparations  for  taking  pos- 
session of  it.  In  the  meantime,  John  made 
his  peace  with  the  Pope  by  the  baseness  of  de- 
claring himself  his  vassal,  and  Innocent  sent  a 
legate  to  order  Philip  to  desist  from  his  attempts 
against  a  kingdom  now  belonging  to  the  holy 
see.  Philip  was  not  thus  to  be  diverted  from 
his  design ;  but  John  now  assumed  a  degree 
of  vigour,  and  formed  a  powerful  confederacy, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Emperor  Otho, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  full  employment  to 
the  arms  of  France  at  home.  He  also  fitted 
out  a  fleet,  which  gained  a  greater  naval  victory 
than  almost  any  in  the  English  annals ;  300  of 
Philip's  vessels  were  taken,  100  were  sunk,  and 
almost  1000  more  were  burnt  that  they  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Philip, 
however,  compensated  this  disgrace  by  a  signal 
victory  which  he  obtained-  at  Bouvines  in 
Flanders,  in  12 14,  over  the  confederate  army, 
which  was  much  more  numerous  than  his  own. 
He  was  present  in  the  action,  and  was  exposed 
to  great  danger  through  his  martial  ardour. 
The  Count  of  Flanders  and  several  other  great 
nobles  became  his  prisoners.  This  success  did 
not  prevent  him  from  concluding  a  peace  with 
John  for  five  years.  That  unhappy  King, 
however,  was  deserted  by  his  own  subjects^ 
who  invited  the  French  prince  Lewis  to  accept 
of  the  crown  of  England,  which  they  regarded 
as  forfeited.  Philip  affected  not  to  approve 
this  offer,  but  he  secretly.provided  his  son  with 
a  fleet  and  army  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
This  enterprize,  after  a  temporary  success, 
issued  in  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  island,  as  related  in  the  life  of 
Lewis  VIII.  At  the  expiration  of  Philip's 
truce  with  England,  hostilities  were  renewed, 
but  were  soon  terminated  by  another  truce. 
Prince  Lewis  was  employed  in  a  new  crusade 
against  the  Albigeois,  and  soon  after,  Philip- 
Augustus  died,  in  1223,  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age  and  43d  of  his  reign. 

This  King  is  justly  accounted  one  of  the 
ablest  and  greatest  of  lus  line.  He  was  equally 
eminent  for  civil  and  military  qualities,  and 
scarcely  any  French  monarch  made  such 
additions  to  the  power  and  dominions  of  the 
crown.  He  was  the  first  who  maintained  a 
standing  army,  even  during  peace,  and  he  in- 
troduced several  improvements  in  the  military 
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system.  H<?  patroniEed  learnings  raised  useful 
edifices^  made  roads,  built  bridges,  fortified  the 
principal  towns,  and  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  the  grea^sums  which  he  amassed 
by  taxes  and  economy.  He  is  particularly  ce- 
lebrated for  almost  doubling  his  kingdom  by 
annexations,  which  gave  him,  among  other 
titles,  that  of  Conqueror.  He  was  easy  and 
ai&ble  in  his  manners ;  and  though  little  scru- 
pulous in  his  politics,  was  not  devoid  of  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  generosity.  In  his  latter 
years  he  recalled  to  court  his  Queen  Ingelburgn, 
and  lived  with  her  in  great  harmony.  Mod. 
Univers.  Hist.  MiUot  Elemens.  Moreri. — A. 
PHILIP  III.  King  of  France,  surnamed  le 
Harjii  (the  bold)  son  of  Lewis  IX.,  was  born 
in  1245.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^'^  father  at  Tunis  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1270,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  regal  title  and  dignity,  and  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  Kings  of  Sicily  and 
Navarre.  He  continued  for  some  time  to  carry 
on  the  war  begun  by  his  father  with  the  Moors, 
in  which  he  displayed  a  courage  that  gave  him 
liis  surname.  At  length  he  made  an  honour- 
able peace  with  the  King  of  Tunis,  and  returned 
to  France.  A  private  war,  in  which  his  vassal 
the  Count  of  Foix  was  concerned,  caused  him 
to  interpose  with  vigour,  and  he  brought  the 
Count  to.  such  a  state  of  humiliation  as  pre- 
vented similar  disturbances  during  the  rest  of 
his  reign.  By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the 
Couut  de  Poitiers,  and  his  Countess,  without 
heirs,  their  domains  reverted  to  the  crown, 
consisting  of  part  of  Poitou,  Auvergne,  part 
of  Saintonge,  Aunis,  and  the  county  of  Tou- 
louse, which  made  an  important  addition  to 
the^  royal  domain.  Out  of  this  succession  he 
made  a  present  to  the  papal  see  of  the  county 
of  Venaissin,  which  remained  in  its  possession 
till  the  late  French  revolution.  His  first  wife 
being  dead,  he  mamed  in  1274  Marv  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  a  pnncess 
of  great  beauty.  The  harmony  of  this  union 
was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
King's  eldest  son  by  his  former  wife,  which 
was  imputed,  by  an  unworthy  favourite  of 
Philip's,  to  poison  administered  by  the  Queen. 
After  some  superstitious  practices  to  discover 
the  truth,  she  was  declared  innocent,  and  the 
accuser  was  hanged.  Philip,  whose  character 
it  was  to  begin  an  enterprize  with  ardour,  and 
relinquish  it  through  weakness,  engaged  in 
two  wars  concerning  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Castille,  wnich  produced  no  remark- 
able event,  and  were  terminated  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  Pope.  During  his  reign  hap- 
pened that  bloody  revolution  in  Sicily  called 
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the  SicilianlVespers,  in  which  his  uncle,  Charles 
of  Anjou,  lost  his  crown.  The  revolters  were 
supported  by  Peter  King  of  Arragon,  who 
claimed  the  "kingdom  of  Sicily ;  but  the  Pope 
excommunicated  him,  and  conferred  the  title 
of  King  of  Arragon  upon  the  Count  of  Valois, 
Philip's  second  son,  and  a  crusade  was  de- 
clared agaipst  Peter.  Philip,  in  support  of  his 
son's  claim,'  entered  Catalonia  with  an  army, 
and  took  Gerona.  His  fleet  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  that  of  Arragon,  the  chagrin  of 
which,  together  with  an  epidemic  disease,  put 
an  end  to  his  life  atPerpignan  in  1285,  the  41st 
year  of  his  age,  and  i6th  of  his  re^gn.  This 
King  was  the  first  who  granted  letters  of  no- 
bility, that  rank  having  previously  been  either 
hereditary,  or  derived  from  the  possession  of 
certain  fiefs,  or  the  profession  of  arms.  Mod. 
Univ.  Hist.     Mortri.     Millot.  —  A. 

PHILIP  IV.  King  of  France,  surnamed 
le  Bel,  (the  Handsome)  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  1268.  At  his  accession  he  was 
1 7  years  of  age,  and  was  already  titular  King 
of  Navarre  in  right  of  his  wife  Joan,  heire* 
to  that  crown.  Finding  his  afl^airs  in  a  very 
disordered  state,  he  was  desirous  of  terminating 
the  wars  in  Spain ;  and  at  length,  after  various 
negotiations,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Count  of 
Valois  should  renounce  his  pretensions  upon 
the  crown  of  Arragon,  receiving  by  way  of 
compensation  from  Charles  II.  King  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Maine. 
The  great  rival  of  Philip  IV.  was  Edward  L 
of  England,  who  had  done  homage  to  the 
French  King,  and  obtained  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  between  Saint  Lewis  and  Henry  III; 
but  both  sovereigns  being  high-spirited  and 
ambitious,  it  was  not  likely  that  harmoi^y 
should  lone  prevail  between  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  quarrel  between  a  Norman  and 
a.  Gascon  sailor,  various  acts  of  hostility  took 
place  at  sea  between  the  subjects  of  each  Kine» 
and  at  length  Philip  demanded  satisfaction  in 
,high  terms.  Edward  made  a  corresponding 
reply,  and  was  cited  as  a  vassal  before  the 
parliament  to  answer  for  the  supposed  outrage, 
lie  did  not  appear,  but  sent  his  brother 
Edmund  to  expostulate  against  sucli  a  sum- 
mons of  an  independent  prince ;  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  Philip  from  pro- 
ceeding to  the  arbitrary  measure  of  confiscating 
all  his  possessions  in  Fnince.  Edward,  wJios9 
arms  were  then  employed  against  Scotlandi 
did  not  wish  for  a  war  j  and,  as  the  English 
writers  say,  through  the  interposition  of  th« 
Queen  of  France  and  the '  Queen-mother,  it 
was  concluded  that  Cuienne  should- be  nomi^ 
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nally  put  in  the  power  of  Philip,  to  be 
restored  after  a  final  adjustment;  but  the 
French  King  afterwards  disavowed  this  treaty, 
and  sent  an  army  to  secure  the  places  delivered 
to  him.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  fact ; 
for  he  obtained  Guienne  without  resistance, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  reign  proved  that 
he  had  no  scruples  when  his  interest  was 
concerned.  The  war  which  ensued  in  1295 
was  carried  on  with  vigour  on  both  sides. 
The  principal  allies  of  Edward  were  the  Em- 
peror Adolphus  and  Guy  Count  of  Flanders. 
The  former,  by  the  money  and  intrigues  of 
Philip,  was  dethroned,  and  lost  his  life  in 
attempting  to  reinstate  himself.  Against  the 
latter  Philip  excited  commotions  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Flanders,  which  nearly  deprived 
him  of  his  authority  in  that  province.  A 
truce  for  two  years  at  length  suspended  these 
hostilities.  In  the  meantime  Philip  became 
involved  in  those  disputes  with  the  court  of 
%ome,  which  at  that  period  were  so  frequent 
and  formidable  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
Having  laid  heavy  impositions  on  his  subjects 
for  the  support  of  his  wars,  at  which  they 
began  to  murmur,  he  was  induced  to  demand 
a  subsidy  of  his  clergy.  Some  of  them  com- 
plained of  this  exaction  to  the  Pope,  Boni- 
.lace  VIII.,  who  was  one  of  the  most  arrogant 
and  audacious  pontiffs  of  the  Roman  see. 
He  immediately  issued  a  bull,  prohibiting  the 
clergy  of  every  rank  and  order  from  paying 

'  any  kind  of  tax  to  a  layman  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  holy  see,  and  denouncing  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  against  the  de- 
faulters, both  payers  and  receivers.  Philip, 
by  way  of  reprisals,  forbade  the  exportation  of 
money,  jewels,  goods,  dec.  out  of  the  kingdom, 
without  a  permission  signed  with  his  own 
hand.  Boniface  retorted  by  a  bull  still  more 
insolent  than  the  former,  which  was  opposed 
by  a  spirited  manifesto  from  the  King.  The 
Pope  thereupon  ordered  his  legates  to  proceed 
to  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him, 
but  they  were  too  prudent  to  ^omply  without  pre- 
vious remonstrance,  and  the  dispute  was  for  the 
present  compromised.  Philip  even  consented 
to  m;ike  the  Pope  arbitrator  between  him'and 

.  Edward  ^  and  his  award  was,  that  not  only 
Guienne  should  be  restored  to  the  King  of 
England,  but  that  the  Earl  of  Flanders  should 
recover  the  places  taken  from  him.  The 
rancour  still  subsisting  between  Philip  and 
Boniface  soon  broke  out  with  more  fury  than 
ever.      The  Bishop   of  Pamiers,   an  avowed 

.  enemy  to  the  King,  though  born  his  subject, 
was  sent  as  a  legate  into  France^   and  soon 
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kindled  such  a  flame  that  he  was  treated  as  a 
rebel,  and  committed  to  ecclesiastical  custody. 
Boniface  became  furious,  and  issued  the  most 
extravagant  bulls.  He  even  summoned  the 
.  King  to  acknowledge  that  he  held  his  temporal 
sovereignty  from  the  Pope,  and  he  ordered  the 
French  prelates  and  doctors  to  assemble  at 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  council. 
Philip  stood  firm,  wrote  the  most  reproachful 
letters  to  the  Pope,  and  convoked  the  states- 
general  of  his  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  the  blow  aimed  against  his  authority. 
The  nobles,  and  the  third  estate  (now,  as  far 
as  appears,  for  the  first  time  summoned) 
warmly  and  decidedly  supported  the  crown. 
The  clergy  temporised,  and  requested  leave  to 
go  to  Rome  according  to  the  Pope^s  summdns. 
The  King  and  the  barons  joined  in  a  prohibx- 
'  tion;  nevertheless  a  number  of  prelates  chose  to 
obey  the  court  of  Rome  radier  than  then: 
King.  The  conclusion  of  this  violent  quarrel 
was  that  the  King  was  excommunicated  by 
the  Pope,  and  his  crown  offered  tg  Albert  of 
Austria ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Philip  ap- 
pealed to  a  future  Pope  and  council,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Colonna  family 
arrested  Boniface  at  *  Anagnia,  who  escaped 
to  Rome,  and  soon  after  died  in  1303.  (See 
Bonifaci  Fill.) 

During  these  transactions  a  fierce  war  raged  in 
Flanders.  Philip  had  determined  upon  uniting 
that  country  to  his  crown,  and  had  consequently 
never  permitted  Count  Guy  to  be  included  in 
the  peace  with  England.  He  had  obtained  the 
point  of  being  received  as  sovereign  there,  and 
had  Ingratiated  himself  by  some  popular  acts. 
But  having  sent  thither  Chatillon  Count  of 
St.Paul,  as  governor,  that  lord,  by  his  haughti- 
ness and  exactions,  excited  so  much  discon- 
tent, that  a  revolt  broke  out,  headed  by  a 
weaver  of  Bruges,  in  which  the  French  were 
massacred  in  most  of  the  Flemish  towns. 
Philip  sent  an  army  under  the  Count  d'Artois 
to  chastise  the  insurgents ;  but  he  was  entirely 
defeated  at  Courtray  in  1302  with  the  loss  of 
his  own  life  and  that  of  the  constable,  together 
with  20,000  men,  including  z  number  of  the 
nobility.  The  King,  raising  a  new  army  by 
means  of  heavy  taxes  and  an  augmentation  of 
the  nominal  value  of  the  coin,  marched  into 
Flanders  to  revenge  the  disgrace,  and  in  1304 
defeated  the  Flemings  in  a  bloody  action,  in 
which  he  displayed  extraordinary  valour,'  at 
Mons-en-Puelle.  He  afterwards  took  Lisle  j 
but  finding  the  enemy  still  numerous  and  ob- 
stinate, he  thought  proper  to  conclude  a  peace, 
by  which  he  set  at  liberty  the  eldest  son  of  the 
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Cottot  ef  Flanders,  stccepted  his  homage  for 
the  -countrV)  and  had  Lisle  ^nd  some  other 
towns  left  m  his.  hands  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  expences  of  the  war.  These 
SBilitary  transactions  did  not  preclude  Philip's 
attention  to  the  reforniation  of  internal  abuses. 
For  this  purpose  he  rendered  sedentary  at 
Paris  the  parliament  which  hitherto  had  been 
ambulatory  and  attached  to  the  court,  and 
from  that  time  it  became  more  properly  a 
court  of  law*  Benedict  VI.,  who  succeeded 
Boni&ce,  had  already  absolved  Philip  from 
the  censures  of  the  church  <<  in  case  he  had 
incurred  them."  After  his  death,  Philip  pro* 
cured  the  election  of  Bertrand  de  Got,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourdeaux,  having  first  made  him 
promise  upon  oath  to  do  what  he  should  de^ 
sire.  It  was  this  Pope,  named  Clement  V. 
who,  in  1 309,  transferred  the  papal  see  to 
Avignon.  Subservient  to  the  interest  of  his 
patron,  he  revoked  the  bull  of  Boniface  which 
prohibited  the  clergy  from  paying  taxes  to  the 
-King  without  permission  from  Rome,  granted 
him  a  tenth  of  their  revenues  for  five  years, 
annulled  the  declaration  of  the  absolute  sove- 
reignty of  the  popes,  and  finally  was  prevailed 
upon  to  consent  to  a  Judicial  process  against 
the  memory  of  Boniface.  Another  of  Philip's 
requisitions  was,  that  Clement  should  aid  him 
in  his  design  of  ndsing  his  brother  Charles  of 
Valois  to  the  Imperial  throne  at  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Albert  of  Austria  ; 
'  but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  the  prompt 
election  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg.  The  King's 
pecuniary  wants  drovQ.  him  to  the  expedient 
of  still  further  altering  the  standard  of  the 
coin,  and  it  was  raised,  in  1306,  to  triple  the 
Talue  it  had  borne  under  St»Lewis,  to  the 
great  discontent  of  the  nation.  The  same  ne- 
cessity produced  a  new  expulsion  of  the  Jews, 
with  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 

A  matter  still  more  injurious  to  Philip's 
memory  was  the  cruel  persecution  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Pope,  he  instituted  against 
*  the  Knights  Templars.  This. military  order, 
established  at  Jerusalem  in  1128,  had  greatly 
flourished  through  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
had  accumulated  vast  possessions  in  .various 
parts  of  Europe.  The  pride  of  riches  and 
high  birth  had  rendered  the  knights  luxurious, 
haughty,  and  profligate,  and  made  them  odious 
to  the  people  in  generaL  Two  of  the  order, 
wiio  were  condemned  for  their  crimes  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  bythe  grand  naster,  gave  . 
out,  that  if  restored  to  liberty  by  the  civil 
power,  they  could  make  great  discoveries. 
They  were   in   consequence  exansined^  and 


Save  evidence  of  the  most  impious  and 
etest^lble  practices  at  the  admission  of 
novices  and  on  other  occasions.  Upon  this 
information,  the  whole  body  of  Templars 
throughout  France  were  apprehended  in  one 
day  and  committed  to  diiFerent  prisons.  They 
were  closely  interrogated  by  a  Jacobin  inqui- 
sitor, and  many  of  them  confessed  the  charges 
brought  against  them.  Almost  all  these  con- 
fessions, however,  were  afterwards  retracted, 
as  extorted  by  threats  or  tortures.  In  the 
end,  fifty-nine  of  them  were  burnt  alive  by  a 
slow  fire,  all  asserting  their  innocence,  and 
enduring  their  sufierings  with  great  constancy. 
The  order  was  solemnly  abolished  by  the 
Pope,  and  all  its  property  confiscated.  The 
landed-estates  were  conferred  upon  the  order 
of  Knights  Hospitallers,  since  changed  to  that 
of  Malta.  Of  the  personal  property  Philip 
took  two-thirds,  by  way  of  reimbursement  of 
the  expences  of  the  process,  which  lasted  some 
years. 

By  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Isabel  with 
Edward  II.  of  England,  Philip  had  provided 
for  the  external  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom 
against  his  most  formidable  rival ;  and  a  re- 
newed dispute  with  the  Count  of  Flanders  was 
terminated  by  accommodation  when  on  the 
eve  of  producing  a  war.     But  at  home  he  was 
greatly  disquieted  by  the  complaints  of  his  op- 
pressed people,  which  threatened   a  general 
insurrection ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
he  found  still  more  urgent  causes  of  uneasi- 
ness.    The  wives  of  his  three  sons  were  all 
accused,  and  two  of  them  convicted,  of  adul- 
tery, in  consequence  of  which  they  were  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  their 
lovers  were  put  to  a  cruel  death.    These  vexa- 
tions threw  the  Eling  into  a  lingering  decline, 
of  which  he  died  in  19 14,  at  the  ;ige  of  46, 
after   an    eventful  reign  of  29  years.     This 
prince,  violent,  unjust,  but  politic,  made  great 
additions  to  the  power  of  the  crown  by  his  in- 
troduction of  lawyers  and  their  maxims  of 
jurisprudence  into  the  parliament,  and  by  the 
consequence  he  gave  to   the  third  estate  in 
summoning  them  to  the  states-eeneral.     He 
made  a  law  that  the  apanages  of  me  princes  of 
the  blood  should  revert  to  the  crown  on  the 
default  of  heirs  male,  by  which  he  prevented 
them  from  passing  to  foreigners  by  marriage. 
He  was  an  encourager  of  letters,  and  promoted 
the  translation  of  several  works  into  the  French 
language.       Mod.    Univers,    Hist.       Morm. 
Millot.  —A. 

PHILIP  V.  Eling  of  France,  surnamed  La 
LoKC  (t})e  Tall)  was  younger  son  of  the  preced-^ 
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itig)  and  was  born  in  1293.  ^^  ^^^  death  of 
his  elder  brother  Lie  wis  Hutin,  in  13 16,  he 
obtained  the  regency  till  the  widow  of  Lewis, 
whom  he  left  pregnant,  should  be  delivered. 
She  brought  a  son,  who  lived  only  a  few  days, 
after  which  Philip  was  declared  King  of  France 
by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Joan,  the  late  King's  daughter,  who,  however, 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  she 
conveyed  by  marriage  to  the  Count  of  Evreux. 
Philip  also  gave  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  the  county  of  that  name  ; 
and  thus  stifled  all  opposition  to  his  succession. 
By  his  firmness  and  attention  to  justice  he 
quelled  some  disturbances  that  were  about  to 
break  out  in  the  provinces,  where  the  discon- 
tents of  his  father's  reign  were  not  yet  ap- 
peased. His  strict  regard  to  his  word  had 
nearly  impelled  him  to  engage  in  a  new  cru- 
sade, to  which  he  thought  himself  bound  by 
having  taken  the  cross  with  his  father ;  but  it 
fortunately  suited  the  interest  of  the  Pope, 
whose  see  was  at  Avignon,  to  keep  him  in 
France,  and  his  persuasion  was  effectual. 
The  Mahometans  were  apprized  of  the  King's 
intention,  and  according  to  popular  opinion, 
engaged  the  Jews  to  poison  the  wells  in 
France,  in  which  diabolical  purpose  they 
were  assisted  by  the  lepers,  then  a  numerous 
body  living  in  richly  endowed  hospitals.  To 
this  machination  the  credulity  and  prejudices 
of  the  age  imputed  an  epidemic  disease  that 
carried  off  vast  numbers  of  people ;  and 
the  pretended  conspiracy  was  punished  by 
horrible  executions,  among  which  was  that 
of  160  Jews  in  one  burning  pile  j  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  hospitals  for 
lepers.  In  a  state  of  tranquillity  as  to  foreign 
afiairs,  Philip  meditated  various  reforms  at 
home.  One  which  Ve  carried  into  effect  was 
the  exclusion  of  ecclesiastics  from  a  seat  in 
the  parliament,  that  they  might  not'  (he  said) 
be  diverted  from  their  spiritual  government. 
He  also  planned  an  uniformity  of  coins,  weights, 
and  measures  throughout  his  kingdom ;  but 
in  this  he  met  widi  much  opposition  from 
local  privileges.  In  the  midst  of  these  cares 
he  fell  into  an  intermitting  fever  and  dysentery, 
under  which  he  sunk  in  1332,  at  the  age  of 
28,  after  a  reign  of  somewhat  more  than  five 
years,  leaving  no  male  posterity.  His  cha- 
racter was  that  of  a  wise,  conscientious  and 
public-spirited  prince,  pious  without  bigotry, 
and  a  great  lover  of  learning.  Mod.  Univers. 
Hist.     Moreru    Milloi. — A. 

PHILIP  VI.   King  of  France,   surnamed 
DE  Valois,  born  in  1293,  was  son  of  Charles 
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of  jFrance,  Count  of  Valois,  and  mndson  of 
Philip  le  Hardi.  At  the  death  of  Charles  le 
Bel,  in  1328,  who  left  no  male  hrir,  but  hit 
wife  pregnant,  the  regency  was  disputed  be- 
tween Philip  and  Edward  III.  King  of 
England,  who  was  son  of  Isabella,  sister  to 
the  late  King.  The  title  to  the  regency  was 
in  fact  that  of  the  succession  to  the  crown^ 
and  it  was  adjudged  to  Philip,  on  the  principle 
that  Edward  could  not  derive  a  claim  through 
a  female.  The  Queen  being  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  Philip  immediately  assumed  the 
title  of  King,  and  was  crowned  at  Rheioxs 
with  unusual  pomp.  The  Count  of  Flanders 
having  been  expelled  by  his  subjects  for  his , 
attachment  to  France,  Philip  undertook  to 
restore  him,  and  marched  into  that  country 
with  a  large  army,  attended  by  his  principal 
nobility.  The  Flemings  were  strongly  posted 
before  Cassel,  and  while  the  King  was  me- 
ditating an  attack  upon  them,  they  suddenly 
penetrated  into  his  camp,  and  were  near 
getting  possession  of  his  person.  Philip^  how- 
ever, rallying  his  troops  with  great  courage, 
and  attacking  them  in  turn,  gave  them  a  total 
defeat,  and  took  Cassel.  The  terror  of  his 
arms  induced  the  Flemings  to  make  their  sub- 
mission, and  consent  to  the  restoration  of  their' 
count.  The  competition  for  the  crown  bej 
tween  Philip  and  Edward  would  naturally 
leave  a  mutual  exasperation,  that  would  render 
very  precarious  the  agreement  between  two 
young  and  powerful  monarchs.  Edward  was 
summoned  by  Philip  to  do  homage  for  Guienne 
and  his  other  fiefs  in  France,  and  is  said  to 
have  returned  for  answer  <<  that  it  did  not  be- 
come the  son  of  a  King  to  humiliate  himself 
before  the  son  of  a  Count."  The  threat  of 
confiscation  of  his  revenues,  however,  brought 
him  unwillingly  to  Amiens  the  next  year» 
where  he  appeared  with  a  magnificent  retinue, 
and  was  met  by  Philip  in  equal  state.  After 
many  disputes  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
homage,  whether  it  should  be  liege  or  simple, 
he  was  permitted  for  the  present  to  pay  it  in 
general  terms.  But  after  his  return,  a  deputa- 
tion was  sent  to  England  which  induced  Ed- 
ward, then  embarrassed  by  disturbances  In 
Guienne,  to  acknowledge  that  a  liege  homage 
was  due  to  the  King  of  France.  He  returned 
to  France  the  next  year,  and  was  recdved  by 
Philip  with  great  respect,  so  that  their  amity 
seemed  to  be  well  established;  but  this  was 
only  in  outward  appearance,  and  an  incident 
soon  occurred  which  caused  their  secret  ani- 
mosity to  burst  into  a  flame. 
The  county  of  Artois,  after  the  death  of  t;he 
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last  Count,  liad  been  adjudged  to  his  daughter 
Maud,  notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  Ro- 
bert d'Artois,  Maud's  nephew.  But  Robert, 
confiding  in  his  relationship  to  Philip,  whose 
sister  he  had  married  in  the  commencement 
of  this  reign,  renewed  his  claim,  and  demanded 
a  revision  of  the  judgment  against '  him. 
Being  indulged  in  this  point,  he  produced 
titles  which  were  proved  to  be  forged,  and  a 
woman  who  was  dieir  fabricator  was  capitally 
condemned  on  that  account.  Robert  himself 
was  summoned  before  the  parliament,  and, 
upon  his  refusal  to  appear,  the  King  in  per- 
son pronounced  against  him  a  sentence  of  ba- 
nishment and  confiscation.  Robert,  in  des- 
pair, withdrew  first  into  ^he  territories  of  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  where  he  engaged  in  in- 
trigues against  the  King's  life,  and  finding 
himself  insecure  in  that  country,  he  finally 
took  refuge  in  England,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Edward.  He  did  not  cease  to 
urge  that  prince  to  hostilities  against  Philip, 
and  preparations  began  secretly  to  be  made  on 
both  sides,  though  circumstances  for  a  time 
prevented  an  open  breach.  Edward  was  en- 
gaged in  an  expedition  against  Scotland,  and 
Philip  had  taken  the  cross  for  a  pretended 
new  crusade,  which  never  took  place,  but 
which  gave  him  a  pretext  for  augmenting  his 
forces,  and  placed  his  dominions  under  the 
protection  of  the  church.  At  length,  in  1338, 
Edward,  having  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  also  with  an 
important  personage  in  those  times,  Arteville 
the  brewer  of  Ghent,  who,  in  fact,  governed 
all  the  commons  of  Flanders,  declared  war  and 
entered  the  Lpw-Countries.  In  the  campaign 
of  I339>  ^^  besieged  Cambray,  but  inefiec- 
tually^  and  Philip,  with  a  very  numerous 
army,  covered  his  frontiers  so  well  that  his 
rival  could  obtain  no  advantage  over  him. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Freilch  fleet  made  great 
depredations  on  the  English  coast,  took  and 
burnt  Southampton,  and  landed  in  various  other 
places.  These  insults  were,  however,  com- 
pletely revenged  the  next  year  by  the  great 
naval  combat  off  Sluys,  in  which  Edward  in 
person  destroyed  half  the  French  fleet  with 
the  crews.  A  truce  which  followed  was 
violated  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  relative 
to  the  succession  to  the  dukedom  of  Britany, 
in  which  Edward  supported  the  Coimt  of 
Montfort  in  opposition  to  the  Count  of  Blois, 
Philip's  nephew.  After  the  province  had 
been  ravaged  by  both  parties,  another  truce 
between  die  contending  Kings  and  all  their 
allies  was  mediated  by  the  Pope.     A  violent 


and  unjust  action  of  Philip's,  that  of  behead- 
ing Oliver  de  Clisson,  and  several  other  Breton 
lords,  without  form  of  trial,  on  suspicion  of 
their  holding  correspondence  with  Montfort 
and  the  English,  gave  Edward  a  pretext  for 
breaking  this  truce, .  and  he  sent  a  defiance  to 
Philip,  denouncing  vengeance  for  the  out- 
rage. It  was  his  first  intention  to  cany  his 
arms  into  Guienne,  but  he  was  at  length  de- 
termined by  GeofiVey  de  Harcourt,  a  Norman 
refugee,  to  invade  Normandy,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1346  he  landed  at  La  Hogue  with 
30,000  men,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the 
Black  Prince.  Meeting  with  little  resistance, 
he  penetrated  almost  as  far. as  Paris,  wasting 
the  country  as  he  advanced.  Thence  he 
withdrew  to  his  own  county  of  Ponthieu  for 
the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  army ;  but  Phi- 
lip having,  in  the  meantime,  assembled  his 
great  vassals  and  allies,  followed  him  with  a 
much  superior  force,  with  the  hope  of  cutting 
ofi^  his  retreat.  He  passed  the  Somme  with 
precipitation,  and  came  up  with  fhe  English  at 
Crecy  near  Abbeville.  Here  one  of  those 
engagements  ensued  which  have  so  .much 
contributed  to  establish  an  opinion  of  the  su- 
periprity  of  English  valour.  All  the  eflbrts 
of  Philip,  who  long  kept  the  field,  though 
wounded,  were  unable  to  turn  the  fortune  of 
the  dav.  The  French  were  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  men  greater  than  the  number  of  die 
whole  English  army,  comprehending  many  of 
the  first  nobility.  Philip,  however,  found 
means  soon  to  collect  another  numerous  army, 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  oblige  EdMrard 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Calais ;  but  he  was  too 
strongly  posted,  and  that  important  place  £eH 
into  his  hands.  The  arms  of  France,  were 
not  more  successful  in  other  quarters.  In 
Guienne  the  Earl  of  Derby  recovered  all  the 
places  that  had  been  taken  from  him,  and 
added  several  more  to  the  English  dominion  ^ 
and  in  Britany,  the  widow  of  de  Montfort 
defeated  and  took  prisoner  Charles  de  Blois. 
France  was  reduced  to  the  most  distressful  • 
condition ;  the  people  disheartened  and  ruined 
by  excessive  impositions,  famine  desolating 
the  country,  and  a  pestilence  raging  in  tl^ 
capital.  It  was  fortunate  for  her  that  the 
disordered  state  of  Edward's  finances  rendered 
peace'  almost  equally  necessary  to  him )  and 
the  interposition  of  the  Pope  easily  eflSscted  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  succeeded  by  a  truce 
for  three  years.  Philip,  by  his  politic  manage- 
ment, procured  a  cession  of  the  Viennois  from 
its  dauphin  to  his  grandson  Charles,  by  which 
means  that  country  became  annexed  to  the- 
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trown^  He  afterwards  was  so  much  capti- 
vated with  the  charms  of  the  Princess  Blanche 
q{  Navairre,  whom  he  had  destined  for  second 
wife  to  his  eldest  son>  that  he  espoused  her 
himself,  and  married  his  son  to  the  widow  of 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  Count  of  Artois.  Tlie 
festivities  on  account  of  these  nuptials  were, 
however,  soon  succeeded  by  mourning  for  the 
King's  death,  which  happened  in  1350,  in  the 
51st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  23d  of  his  reign. 
He  had  lived  to  lose  the  affections  of  his  sub- 

i'ects,  by  whom  he  was  once  idolized,  though 
lis  misfortunes  were  less  the  result  of  his  own 
faults  than  of  the  superior  talents  of  his  great 
antagonist  Mod,  Univ.  Hist.  Moreri.  Mil- 
loK — A. 

PHILIP  I.  Kifig  of  Spain,  and  Archduke  of 
Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  was 
bom  in  1478.     A  marriage  between  him  and 
the  Infanta  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon  and  Isabella  of  Castille,  took  place  in 
1496.     The  deatlx  of  her  only  brother,  Don 
Juan,  left  Joanna  the  heiress  of  their  vast  domi- 
nions;    and  in  1502   the  Archduke  and  his 
spouse  visited  Spain,  where  they  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  cortes  the  lawful  successors  to 
the  crown  of  that  kingdom.    In  passing  through 
France,  Philip  had  done  homage  to  the  King, 
liewis  XIL,  for  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  which 
he  inherited  in  right   of  his  mother  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.    The  temper  of  Philip,  however,  which 
was  easy,  gay,  and  affable,  was  ill-suited  to  the 
^emn  stateliness  of  the  Spanish  court  \  and 
(notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  hj^  wife,  who 
jdoated  on  him  with  idiot  fondness,  he  hastily 
returned   to.  the  Low  Countries.     In  passing 
through  France,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Lewis 
by  which  he  hoped  al]  differences  between  the 
icrowns  might  be  s^dj  usted  \  but  his  father-in-law 
J'erdinand,  finding   his   affairs  prosperous   in 
Italy,  paid  no  regard  to  it.     Isabella  died  in 
1504,  and  left  the  regency  of  Castille  to  Ferdi- 
nand, till  her  grandson. Cnarles  should  come  of 
age.  .  He 'obtained,  though  not  without  ditH- 
culty,.the  consent  of  the  cortes  to  his  assump- 
tioa  of  that  office ;   but  it  was  not  long  before 
•Philip  took  measures  to  secure  it  to  himself. 
By  the  deac^ion  of  the  Castilian  nobles,  who 
were  dissadsfied  with  his  government,  Ferdi- 
nand was  at  length  p^liged  to  resign  the  regency 
.and  retire  into  Arragon  i  and  Philip  again  visit- 
ing Spain  with  Joanpa,  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  royal  authority.     As  Joanna  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  derangement  which  entirely  un- 
fitted her  for  government,  it  was  Philip's  aim 
tp  be  declared  sole  sovereign  till  the  majority 


of  his  son ;  but  the  Castilians,  partially  attached 
to  their  native  princess,  would  not  abandon  her, 
and  Philip  and  Joanna  in  1506  were  declared 
joint  King  and  Queen  of  Castille.      Philip's 
dislike  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  preference 
he  gave  to  his  Flemish  favourites,  began  to  pro- 
duce alarming  discontents,  when  his  death  in 
consequence  of  a  fever  put  a  period  to  a  reign 
of  less  than  three  months,  in  the  28th  year  of 
his  age.     His  chief  historical  distinction  is  that 
of  being  father  of  the   Emperor  Charles  V. 
Mod,  Urtivers,  Hist.    Robertson's  Charles  fT,— A. 
PHILIP  II.  King  of  Spain,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror  Charles  V.,  and  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was 
bom  in  1527.     Naturally  of  a  cold,  reserved 
and   serious   temper,    he  was   suited   to   the 
country  in  which  he  first  began  to  be  initiated 
in  the  art  of  government.     In  his  16th  year  he 
was  married  to  Mary  daughter  to  the  King  of 
Portugal ;   and  in  the  same  year  his  father,  on 
leaving  Spain  for  Germany,  committed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  former  country  to  him, 
with  minute  instructions  for  his  conduct,  and 
assigning  him  the  Duke  of  Alva  as  a  counsellor 
in  military  affairs.     No  event  of  consequence 
happened  under  his  regency  in  Spain,  and  in 
1547,  Charles  being  desirous  of  having  him 
near  his  person,  he  consigned  his  authority  to 
his  cousin  Maximilian,  and  embarked  with  a 
most  splendid  retinue  at  Roses  in  Catalonia. 
In  this  progress  it  is  agreed  that  he  acted  the 
prince  with  great  dignity  and  propriety,  and 
gave  a  favourable  impression  of  himself'^  to  all 
the  distinguished  personages  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many who  were  introduced  to  him  on  the  way. 
He  met  the  Emperor  at  Brussels,  and  the  inter- 
view was  equally  affectionate  on  the  part  of  the 
father,  and  respectful  on  that  of  the  son.    The 
States  of  the  Low-Countries  formally  recognized 
Philip  as  their  future  sovereign;  and  in  all  the 
towns  which  he  visited  he  was  received  with 
extraordinary  rejoicings ;   but  in  the  midst  of 
these  loyal  festivities  he  displayed  a  severity  of 
disposition,  and  an  exclusive  attachment  to  his 
Spanish  attendants,  which  inspired  his  Flemish 
subjects  with  a  permanent  dislike.     In  1550  he 
appeared  with  his  father  at  the  diet  of  Angs- 
burg.     This  was  a  step  towards  the  scheme 
which  Charles  had  very  much  at  heart,  that  of 
procuring  his  son's  succession  to  the  Imperial 
dignity.     But  besides  other  obstacles,  Philip's 
whole  demeanour  was  so  offensive  to  the  Ger- 
'  mans,  that  his  presence  only  proved  an  addi- 
tional impediment,'  and  he  was  setit  back  to 
Spain. 

Mary  of  England  having  succeeded  to  the 
crown  on  the  d^ath  of  her  brother  Edward  Vlt  1 
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it  immediately  became  an  object  of  Charles's 
policy  to  obtain  her  as  a  wife  for  his  8on> 
now  become  a  widower  ^  and  Philip,  though  1 1 
years  younger  than  the  Queen,  who  was  like- 
wise destitute  of  every  personal  charm,  was  too 
much  under  the  dominion  of  ambition  to  hesi- 
tate upon  the  project.     After  the  English  par- 
liament and  council  had  taken  every  measure  of 
caution  for  preventing  Philip  from  exercising 
any  authority  in  the  country,  to  which  he  and 
his  father  agreed  with  a  suspicious  facility,  the 
marriage  was  concluded  upon,  and  Philip  came 
over  to  England  in  1554  for  its  celebration. 
To  supply  the  deficiency  of  conciliatory  man- 
ners, he  employed  extraordinary  liberality  in 
presents  to  the  nobility.     Mary's  passion  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  sufficiently  conformable  to  the  principles 
and  disposition  of  Philip,  in  whose  character 
unrelenting  bigotry  was  a  predominant  feature; 
but  he  had  discernment  enough  to  see  that  by 
her  precipitate  violence  she  was  rendering  her 
person  and  religion  equally  odious,  and  he  con- 
sulted  his  OM'n  popularity  by  becoming   the 
advocate  for  more  moderate  and  lenient  mea- 
sures.    He  could  not,  however,  overcome  the 
nation's  jealousy  of  foreign  masters  and  politics. 
The  parliament  rejected  a  motion  that  England 
should  give  aid  to  the  Emperor  in  his  war  with 
France,  and  refused  consent  to  Philip's  corona- 
tion as  the  Queen's  hjusband.     Finding  little 
satisfaction  in  this  country,  and  being  rather 
disgusted  than  gratified  by  his  wife's  importu- 
nate fdndness,  he  withdrew  for  some  time  to 
Flanders,  whence  he  very  rarely  made  any  reply 
to  her  querulous  and  impassioned  letters. 

In  J  555  that  remarkable  event,  the  Emperor 
Charles's  resignation  of  that  authority  to  which 
he  had  sacrificed  the  tranquillity  of  his  whole 
life,  took  place,  and  Philip  rose  at  once  from 
his  subordmate  station  to  that   of  the   most 
powerful  prince  in  Europe.     The  States-gene- 
ral of  the  Low-Countries  being  convoked  at 
Brussels,  Philip  met  his  father  there,  and  re- 
ceived in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  full 
surrender  of  the  sovereignty  over  that  part  of 
his  dominions.      A  few  weeks  afterwards  a 
similar  ceremonial  performed  by  deputation  at 
Valladolid,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Spain  with  all  its  vast  dependencies.  Charles 
^(see  his  life)  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Spain, 
.  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  made  to  feel  the  ne- 
glect and  ingratitude  of  his  son  in  the  irregular 
payment  of  the  moderate  pension  which  he 
had  reserved  for  his  maintenance.     The  first 
measure  of  Philip,  as  sovereign,  was  to  conclude 
a  truce  for  five  years  with  the  King  of  France. 


Through  tjieintrigues  however  of  PopePaul  IV., 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
the  French  were  itiduded  to  violate  the  truce  hi 
the  very  year  in  which  it  had  been  made.  Paul 
immediately  avowed  his  hostility  against  PhHip, 
and'  declared  him  to  have  forfeited  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  which  was  a  fief  of  the  holy 
see.     Notwithstanding  Philip's  religious  scru* 
pies  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  head  of  the 
church,  he  was  constrained  to  send  his  gene- 
ral; the  Duke  of  Alva,  against  him,  who  soon 
made  such  a  progress  as  obliged  the  Pope  to  re- 
quest a  temporary  suspension  of  arms.  War  was 
in  the  meantime  renewed' in  the  Low-Countries, 
and  Philip,  again  visiting  England,  used  all  his 
endeavours  to  engage  that  country  to  join  him 
as  an  ally.    He  threatened  Mary  that  he  would    ^ 
never  again  set  foot  in  her  kingdom  unless  this 
desire  was  complied  with ;  and  her  zeal  was  so 
much  quickened  by  this  menace,  that  she  com- 
pelled her  ministers  at  length  to  make  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  France.    Having  obtained 
a  considerable  body  of  English  troops,    they 
were  sent  to  join  the  army  under  Philibert 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  Count|Egmont,  which  was 
besieging  St.Quintin  in  Picardy.    The  attempt    " 
of  the  French  to  relieve  the  place  brought  on 
the  celebrated  battle  of  St.Quintin,  in  August 
1557,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated  with 
great  loss.     Philip,  who  joined  the  army  after 
the  battle  (for  he  had  no'  martial  ardour  in  his 
composition)  displayed  unusual  marks  of  joy 
on  the  occasion  5  and  his  pious  gratitude  ap- 
peared in  the  completion  of  a  vow  he  had  made 
to  build  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace, 
to  the  honour  of  St.Laurence,  on  whose  festi- 
val the  battle  was  fought.     The  vast  edifice  of 
the  Escurial  was  the  monument  erected  on  this 
occasion.      The  towns   of  St.Quintin,  Ham, 
and  Catelet  were  the  sole  fruits  of  this  victory; 
•and  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  recovered 
Calais  from  the  English,  to  the  great  morti- 
fication of  Mary,  to  whose  declining  health 
the  event  gave  an  additional  shock.     Iii  the 
same  year  Philip's  superstitious  fears  induced 
him  to  grant  a  peace  to  the  Pope  upon  terms 
more  humiliating  to  himself  than  to  the  van- 
quished.    In  1558  Mary  died,  and  Philip  im- 
mediately made  proposals  of  marriage  to  her 
successor  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he  had  been  the 
protector  when  her  life  was  endangered  by  the 
jealous  bigotry  of  her  sister.     She  was,  how- 
ever, too  well  acquainted  with  Philip's  dispo- 
sition, and  too  sensible  of   the  dislike  boriie 
him  by  the  English  nation,  to  listen  to  his  pro- 
posal, though  she  treated  it  with  civility.     In 
1559  a  peace  concluded  at  Cateau-Cambresis 
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trownt  He  afterwards  was  so  much  capti- 
vated with  the  charms  of  the  Princess  Blanche 
of  N^vaipre,  whom  he  had  destined  for  second 
wife  to  his  eldest  son,  that  he  espoused  her 
himself,  and  married  his  son  to  the  widow  of 
FhjJip  of  Burgundy,  Count  of  Artois.  Tlie 
festivities  on  account  of  these  nuptials  v^ere, 
however,  soon  succeeded  by  mourning  for  the 
King's  death,  which  happened  in  1350,  in  the 
5I8C  year  of  his  age,  and  the  23d  of  his  reign. 
He  had  lived  to  lose  the  affections  of  his  sub- 

1'ects,  by  whom  he  was  once  idolized,  though 
lis  misfortunes  were  less  the  result  of  his  own 
faults  than  of  the  superior  talents  of  his  great 
antagonist.  Mod.  Univ,  Hist,  Moreri.  Mil- 
I0K — A. 

PHILIP  I.  Kipg  of  Spain,  and  Archduke  of 
Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  was 
born  in  1478.     A  marriage  between  him  and 
the  Infanta  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of 
Axragon  and  Isabella  of  Castille,  took  place  in 
J  496.     The  death  of  her  only  brother,  Don 
luan,  left  Joanna  the  heiress  of  their  vast  domi- 
VXQWy    and  in  1502   the  Archduke  and  his 
spouse  visited  Spain,  where  they  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  cortes  the  lawful  successors  to 
the  crown  of  that  kingdom.   In  passing  through 
France,  Philip  had  done  homage  to  the  King, 
licwis  XII.,  for  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  which 
he  inherited  in  right   of  his   mother  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.    The  temper  of  Philip,  however,  which 
was  easy,  gay,  ana  affable,  was  ill-suited  to  the 
jsolemn  stateliness  of  the  Spanish  court ;  and 
(iiQtwitlistanding  the  entreaties  of  hj^  wife,  who 
jdoated  on  him  with  idiot  fondness,  he  hastily 
xetumed  .  to.  the  Low  Countries.     In  passing 
through  France,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Lewis 
by  which  he  hoped  alji  differences  between  the 
iCrowjQLS  might  be  s^dj  usted ;  but  his  father-in-law 
J'erdinand,  finding   his   affairs  prosperous  in 
Italy,  paid  no  regard  to  it.     Isabella  died  in 
1.5 04,  and  left  the  regency  of  Castille  to  Ferdi- 
nand, till  her  grandson, Cnarles  should  come  of 
age.  .  He  obtained,  though  not  without  diiH- 
cuky,  the  consent  of  the  cortes  to  his  assump- 
tion, of  that  office ;   but  it  was  not  long  before 
Philip  took  measures  to  secure  it  to  himself. 
By  the  de&c^ion  of  the  Castilian  nobles,  who 
were  dissadsfied  with  his  government,  Ferdi- 
nand was  at  length  p^liged  to  resign  the  regency 
.and.Tetireinto  Arragon;  and  Philip  again  visit- 
ing Spain  with  Joanna,  was  put  in  possession 
of  the  royal  authority.     As  Joanna  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  derangement  which  entirely  un- 
fitted her  for  government,  it  .was  Philip's  aim 
tp  be  declared  sole  sovereign  till  the  majority 


of  his  son;  but  the  Castilians,  partially  attached 
to  their  native  princess,  would  not  abandon  her, 
and  Philip  and  Joanna  in  1506  were  declared 
joint  King  and  Queen  of  Castille.  Philip's 
dislike  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  preference 
he  gave  to  his  Flemish  favourites,  began  to  pro- 
duce alarming  discontents,  when  his  death  in 
consequence  of  a  fever  put  a  period  to  a  reign 
of  less  than  three  months,  in  the  28th  year  of 
his  age.  His  chief  historical  distinction  is  that 
of  being  father  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
Mod.  Univers.  HisU  Robertson* s  Charles  f^— A. 
PHILIP  II.  King  of  Spain,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror  Charles  V.,  and  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was 
bom  in  1527.  Naturally  of  a  cold,  reserved 
and  serious  temper,  he  was  suited  to  the 
country  in  whicli  he  first  began  to  be  initiated 
in  the  art  of  government.  In  his  i6th  year  he 
was  married  to  Mary  daughter  to  the  King  of 
Portugal ;  and  in  the  same  year  his  father,  on 
leaving  Spain  for  Germany,  committed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  former  country  to  him, 
with  minute  instructions  for  his  conduct,  and 
assigning  him  the  Duke  of  Alva  as  a  counsellor 
in  military  affairs.  No  event  of  consequence 
happened  under  his  regency  in  Spain,  and  in 
1547,  Charles  being  desirous  of  having  him 
near  his  person,  he  consigned  his  authority  to 
his  cousin  Maximilian,  and  embarked  with  a 
most  splendid  retinue  at  Roses  in  Catalonia. 
In  this  progress  it  is  agreed  that  he  acted  the 
prince  with  great  dignity  and  propriety,  and 
gave  a  favourable  impression  of  himself*^  to  all 
the  distinguished  personages  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many who  were  introduced  to  him  on  the  way. 
He  met  the  Emperor  at  Brussels,  and  the  inter- 
view was  equally  affectionate  on  the  part  of  the 
father,  and  respectful  on  that  of  the  son.  The 
States  of  the  Low-Countries  formally  recognized 
Philip  as  their  future  sovereign ;  and  in  all  the 
towns  which  he  visited  he  was  received  with 
extraordinary  rejoicings ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
these  loyal  festivities  he  displayed  a  severity  of 
disposition,  and  an  exclusive  attachment  to  his 
Spanish  attendants,  which  inspired  his  Flemish 
subjects  with  a  permanent  dislike.  In  1550  he 
appeared  with  his  father  at  the  diet  of  Augs- 
burg. This  was  a  step  towards  the  scheme 
which  Charles  had  very  much  at  heart,  that  of 
procuring  his  son's  succession  to  the  Imperial 
dignity.  But  besides  other  obstacles,  Philip's 
whole  demeanour  was  so  offensive  to  the  Ger- 
■  mans,  that  his  presence  only  proved  an  addi- 
tional impediment,'  and  he  was  sent  back  to 
Spain. 

Mary  of  England  having  succeeded  to  the 
crown  on  the  d^th  of  her  brother  Edward  Vi  1 
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it  immediately  became  aii  object  of  Charles's 
policy  to  obtain  her  as  a  wife  for  his  son, 
now  become  a  widower  j  and  Philip,  though  1 1 
years  younger  than  the  Queen,  who  was  like- 
wise destitute  of  every  personal  charm,  was  too 
much  under  the  dominion  of  ambition  to  hesi- 
tate upon  the  project.  After  the  English  par- 
liament and  council  had  taken  every  measure  of 
caution  for  preventing  Philip  from  exercising 
any  authority  in  the  country,  to  which  he  and 
his  father  agreed  with  a  suspicious  facility,  the 
marriage  was  concluded  upon,  and  Philip  came 
over  to  England  in  1554  for  its  celebration. 
To  supply  the  deficiency  of  conciliatory  man- 
ners, he  employed  extraordinary  liberality  in 
presents  to  the  nobility,  Mary's  passion  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  sufficiently  conformable  to  the  principles 
and  disposition  of  Philip,  in  whose  character 
unrelenting  bigotry  was  a  predominant  feature; 
but  he  had  discernment  enough  to  see  that  by 
her  precipitate  violence  she  was  rendering  her 
person  and  religion  equally  odious,  and  he  con- 
sulted his  OM'n  popularity  by  becoming  the 
advocate  for  more  moderate  and  lenient  mea- 
sures. He  could  not,  however,  overcome  the 
nation's  jealousy  of  foreign  masters  and  politics. 
The  parliament  rejected  a  motion  that  England 
should  give  aid  to  the  Emperor  in  his  war  witli 
France,  and  refused  consent  to  Philip's  corona- 
tion as  the  Queen's  h.usband.  Finding  little 
satisfaction  in  this  country,  and  being  rather 
disgusted  than  gratified  by  his  wife's  importu- 
nate fdndness,  he  withdrew  for  some  time  to 
Flanders,  whence  he  very  rarely  made  any  reply 
to  her  querulous  and  impassioned  letters. 

In  J  555  that  remarkable  event,  the  Emperor 
Charleses  resignation  of  that  authority  to  which 
he  had  sacrificed  the  tranquillity  of  his  whole 
life,  took  place,  and  Philip  rose  at  once  from 
his  subordinate  station  to  that  of  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Europe.  The  States-gene- 
ral of  the  Low-Countries  being  convoked  at 
Brussels,  Philip  met  his  father  there,  and  re- 
ceived in  the  most  solemn  manner,  the  full 
surrender  of  the  sovereignty  over  that  part  of 
his  dominions.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  a 
similar  ceremonial  performed  by  deputation  at 
Valladolid,  put  him  in  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Spain  with  all  its  vast  dependencies.  Charles 
^(see  his  life)  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Spain, 
.  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  made  to  feel  the  ne- 
glect and  ingratitude  of  his  son  in  the  irregular 
payment  of  the  moderate  pension  which  he 
had  reserved  for  his  maintenance.  The  first 
measure  of  Philip,  as  sovereign,  was  to  conclude 
a  truce  for  five  years  with  the  King  of  France. 


Through  theintrigueshoweverofPopePaulIV., 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  house  of  Austria^ 
the  French  were  induced  to  violate  the  truce  hi 
the  very  year  in  which  it  had  been  made.  Paul 
immediately  avowed  his  hostility  against  Phiiip, 
and  declared  him  to  have  forfeited  the  king'- 
dom  of  Naples,  which  was  a  fief  of  the  holy 
see.     Notwithstanding  Philip's  religious  scru^ 
pies  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  head  of  the 
church,  he  was  constrained  to  send  his  gene- 
ral; the  Duke  of  Alva,  against  him,  who  soon 
made  such  a  progress  as  obliged  the  Pope  to  re- 
quest a  temporary  suspension  of  arms.  War  was 
in  the  meantime  renewed  in  the  Low-Countries, 
and  Philip,  again  visiting  England,  used  all  his 
endeavours  to  engage  that  country  to  join  him 
as  an  ally.    He  threatened  Mary  tnat  he  would    - 
never  again  set  foot  in  her  kingdom  unless  this 
desire  was  complied  with ;  and  her  zeal  was  so 
much  quickened  by  this  menace,  that  she  com- 
pelled her  ministers  at  length  to  make  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  France.    Having  obtained 
a  considerable  body  of  English  troops,    they 
were  sent  to  join  the  army  under  Philibert 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  Count?Egmont,  which  was 
besieging  St.Quintin  in  Picardy.    The  attempt 
of  the  French  to  relieve  the  place  brought  on 
the  celebrated  battle  of  St.Quintin,  in  August 
1557,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated  witli 
great  loss.     Philip,  who  joined  the  army  after 
the  battle  (for  he  had  no'  martial  ardour  in  his 
composition)  dispMyed  unusual  marks  of  joy 
on  the  occasion ;  and  his  pious  gratitude  ap- 
peared in  the  completion  of  a  vow  he  had  made 
to  build  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace, 
to  the  honour  of  St.Laurence,  on  whose  festi- 
val the  battle  was  fought.     The  vast  edifice  of 
the  Escurial  was  the  monument  erected  on  this 
occasion.      The  towns   of  St.Quintin,  Ham, 
and  Catelet  were  the  sole  fruits  of  this  victory ; 
•and  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  recovered 
Calais  from  the  English,  to  the  great  morti- 
fication of  Mary,  to  whose  declining  health 
the  event  gave  an  additional  shock.     In  the 
same  year  Philip's  superstitious  fears  induced 
him  to  grant  a  peace  to  the  Pope  upon  terms 
more  humiliating  to  himself  than  to  the  van- 
quished.    In  1558  Mary  died,  and  Philip  im- 
mediately made  proposals  of  marriage  to  her 
successor  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he  had  been  the 
protector  when  her  life  was  endangered  by  the 
jealous  bigotry  of  her  sister.     She  was,  how- 
ever, too  well  acquainted  with  Philip's  dispo- 
sition, and  too  sensible  of   the  dislike  boriie 
him  by  the  English  nation,  to  listen  to  his  pro- 
posal, though  she  treated  it  with  civility.     In 
1559  a  peace  concluded  at  Cateau-Cambresis 
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Countries.    The  circumstitnces  attending  tkis  Albert '^ihis  apfpointed^  in  1596,  to  that  ofice, 

attempt)  made  in  15S89  are  a  part  of  urelt*  with  the  imention  of  ttansferring  thent  td  hint 

kif<>wn  hi^tdry;  aiid  need  not  here  be  repeated,  as  the  dowrjr  of  the  iMfinta '  Clara  EugMh. 

With  respect  to  Philip's  own  conduct^  it  iS'  This  was  the  best  t6¥khinatioR  FhiKp  cbidd 

enough  to  observt^;  that  after  having  with  th^  make  of'  the* long  afAi  bloody  cdhtest  with  his- 

greatest  perseverance  emfpl^ed  every  probabie  own  subjicts^  wmch'he  had  prorokied  by-hts* 

means  for  the  stfccfess  of  the  eftterprite,  he-  tyVamfy  and  bigotry.    Broken  by  disappotnti' 

bore  the  news  of  its  disastrous  failure  wi^  all  ments  and  infirAifities>  hie  was  now  sincerdy- 


the*  composite  that  belonged  to  his  character, 
and'  "vvhich  might  be  termed  magnanimous, 
could  real  greatness  of  mfind  consist  with  that 
unfiling  pride  and  dark  dissimulatioAf  \^hich 
wtf e  the  pfermanent  qualities  of  his  soul. 

The  same'  political  sy^t^m  of  exciting  civil 
disturbances  among  his  neighbours,  together 
v^h  zeal  fbf  the  Catholic  religion,  the  prin^ 
cipil  supporter  of  which^he"  always  affected  to 
be  thought,  induced  hink  to  give  his  assistance 
to  the  fsimous  League  in  France.      When, 
after  the  death  of  Henry  in.,  a  civil  war  broke 
out  in  that  kingdom,  thtdUgh  the  opposition 
to  the  succession  of  Henry  IV.,   a  declared 
Protestant,   Philip  not  only  sent  a  bbdy  of 
troops  to  die  succour  of  the  Duke  de  Mayenne, 
general  of  the  League,  but  at  length' ordered 
the  Prince  of  Parma  to  march  t6  the  relief  of 
Paris,  notwithstanding  his  remonstrances  re- 
spectii\g '  the  injury  me  Kiitg's  afiairs  in  the 
liow-Gountries  Would    thereby    suflfer.      He 
pursued   this  point  with'  the   grentest*  per« 
severance,  -  and  at  a  v;ist  etpence,  having,  it 
is  said,  entertained  the  hopes^  of  being  able  to  ' 
place  his  favourite  daughter  Clara  Eugenia  on 
the  throne  of  France,  to  which  she  had  pre- 
tensions in  right 'of  her  mother,  though  ab- 
solutely excluded  by  theiaws  of  succession  in 
thkt  kingdom.      The  Prince  of  Parma  was 
twice  sent  into  France  to  oppose  Henry  IV., 
and  died  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  of  his 
campaigns.    Even  after  Henry*«  conforming  to 
the  Catholic  religion  had  rendered  the  cause  of 
the  League  desperate,  Philip   continued  his 
hostility,  and  employed  his  influence  at  Rome 
to  retard  that  King's  absolution  as  long  as  pos- 
sible.    This  conduct  produced  a  declaration  of 
war  from  Henry  in  1595,  which  was  carried 
ofl  with  various  success.     Iii  the  meantime  war 
continued  with  England,   and  besides  several 
losses'  in  the  American*  colonies,   Spaiin  sus- 
tained a  severe  blow  and*  disgrace  in  the  capture 
of  Cadiz  and  the  destruction  of  the  ships  in  its 
harbour  by  Lord  Howard  and  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
In  the   Low-Countries  Prince  Maurice  was 
gaining  ground^  and  fixing  the  independence 
.  of  the  seven  united  provinces  upon  a   firm 
basis.     After  various  changes  of  governors  over 
the  Flemish  provinces^  the  Cardinal  Archduke 


desirous  of  restoring  tranqutlKty  toMsking^ 
dom  ;  and  in  i^py  the  peace  of  VervinS  was' 
concluded  "between  the  crowns'  of  F^ihce  and- 
Spain,  by^hich  a  number  of  captured  pltceH' 
were  restored  to  the  fomwr.      He  suhrived* 
only  to  the  next  year.     A'com^Kctition  of 'dis^ ' 
orders  brought  htm  into  a  stat^'  from'  wfaiebf  it^ 
was  manifest  he  could  'not  recover ;  and  Keitig' 
sensible  that  hb  end  wtts  approaching,  he  catised' 
himself  to  be  conveyed  from  Madrid  to  fai^'- 
own  erection  of  the  Escurialt  where,  in  this' 
midst  of  great  sufferings,  which  hfe  bore  with 
invincible  patience,  and  with  aU  the  marks  of' 
fervent  devotion,   he  expired   in   September 
I  {^98,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age  and  43d'  of 
his  reign.     The  character  of  this  prince  is, 
upon  the  whble,  sufficiently  displayed  in  the ' 
account  of  his  actions;  these,  however,  have 
appeared  in  very  different  colours  t6  persons  of 
difl^rent  countries  and  religions.     WMle  the 
Protestants  have  universally  execrated  his  me- 
mory as  a  persecutor,  while  the  Low-CoUntries 
hkve  regarded  him  as  a  tyrant,  and  the  French, 
aS  a  crafty  and  unfeeling  polirician,  his  subjects 
of  Spain  have  decorated  him  widi  the  title  of 
the  Prudent,  and  have  honoured  him  for  his 
gravity,  sedateness,  miagnificence,  and  attach- 
ment to  religion.     He  had  the  sagacity  t6  dis-^ 
cover  and  employ  men  of  abilities ;  he  was  a 
friend  to  learning  and  the  arts,  and  in  many 
respects     his    domestic    administration    was 
laudable;    nor  was  he  ever  wtotonly  cruel, 
though  he   shrunk  at  no  severity  which    he 
thought  necessary  for  his  purposes.     But  his' 
boundless   ambition   and  bigotted   prejudices 
rendered  his  whole  reign  a  pferiod  of  war  and 
contention,    and  wasted    the  vast    resources' 
which  he  possessed,  without  efi^cting  any  of 
the  great  objects  at  which  he  aimed.     In  fact^ 
the  Spanish  monarchy  dates  its  decline  from 
his    reign.      Med.    tlniv.    Hist.      Robertson. 
Hume. — A. 

PHILIP  III.  King  of  Spain,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding by  Anne  of  Austria,  was  born  at  Ma- 
drid in  1578.  He  succeeded  to  the  crowtt  in 
the  21st  year  of  his  age,  with  the  character  of 
a  virtuous  young  f)rince,  but  very  deficient  in 
the  talents  requisite*  for  government.  It  was 
natural  that  such  a  reign  should  be  that  of 
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faTouritds ;  and  from  Us  accefifion  the  wliole 
power  of  the  crown  was  put. into  the  hands 
of  the  D.^ke  of  Lerma.  The  King's  nuptials 
withMargar^tpf  Austria^ookplace  immediately. 
The  public  events  w^re  chiefly  of  a  pacific  na- 
ture. So<m  aft^r  Jam.^s.I.  had  asc^id^  the 
English  -thipijiey  qvertuFes  of  accommodation 
tW^re.'ittade  on  the  part  of  Spain,  which  ter- 
niiA9ted  in^a  peace  between  the  two  crowns 
in  .1604.  The  war  vfith  the  Dutch  states  con- 
tinued, iax;hd  the  Spanish  arqas  obtained  some 
success  under  the  famous  Gen^r^l  3piop}a ; 
butsu^h.was  the  e^haiistion  of  the  revenues, 
and  so  little  :]u»pe  remained  of  a] final  recovery 
•of . these  .praviQces,  that  a  tr^Cffar  la  .y?ars 
negotiated  wi^htbe  United,  PrpvincfS  as  ^m  in- 
4lepend^t  ^overnmept,  wasc^OQlndedi  in :  1 6og. 
In  the  ^^me  ye;ar  a  measure  wa^  adppt^d.^hiv'h 
has  genetally  be^i  considered  ^as  infli^^ing  a 
ileep  wound, on  the* population,  wealth,. and  in- 
dustry of  Spain.  This.Wj»s<  the  to^l  e^Kpul^n 
of  the  Mprisc^oe;,  of  whoip  a  gre^t  nmnb^r 
was  still  reinaiiiiiig  in: the  SQii^ernprii^yinQeis, 
vrbich  they  rend^ed  rich  .j^d  fertile.  The 
i^hief. reason. given  for  this  jKt  ws^,  th^t  they 
yrexe  not  only  ii^v^erate  e^Qinies  |o  the  Chris- 
tign  faith,  but  that  diety  perpetually  held  u^i- 
tprous  correspondence  with  fhe,MpQrs  of. Bar- 
bery and  other  foes  of  the  state.  It  was  pro- 
bable, indeed, ; that. a  people  ^alw^^s  oppressed 
an4  suspected  by. the  government  shoiild  npt 
be  well  ;iffeqted  to  it ;  but  die  barons,  i/^ho 
were  th^ir  landlords,  and  regarded  th^pi  as  very 
profitable  tenants,  denied  the  tiri^th  of  this 
<;harge.  The  influence  of  ihe  clergy,  how- 
ever, prevailed;  .and  the  Moriscoes,  to -the  num- 
ber of  about  400,000,  were  expelled  from  all 
the  provinces  of  Spain,  upon  a  very  short  warn- 
ing, and  with  circumtstances  of  gi^t  injustice. 
An  edict  conferring  honours  and  exemptions 
fipon  all  who  should  engage  in  agri<mlture  was 
•intended  to  remedysthe  mischiefs  of  this  mea- 
sure; hut  skill  and  industry  are  not  to  be.  created 
at  the.ple^sure  of  a  minister*;  and  Spain  to  this 
day  feels  (the  loss  of  her  ablest  cultivators.  A 
double  marriage  between  Philip's  eldest  8pn» 
:the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  Isabella,  sister  to 
Lewis  XIU.,  King  of  France,. and  between  this 
.monarch  and.  the  infanta  of  Spain,  concluded  in 
1614,  was  one  of  the  great  p<ditical  events  of 
this  reign.  The  Duke  of  Lerma>  after  having 
held  his  authority, for  a  number  of  years,  <:ould 
not  withstand  the  public  odium  excited  by 
his  administration,  and  was  disgraced ;  and 
the  indolent  )bnt  well-meaning  King,  who$e 
ey^s  .were  opened  to  the  many  abuses  that 
pverailed,  felt  a  semorse  which  aggravated  a 


morbid  melaneholy  ijinder  which  he  laboured* 
He  died  in  1621,  at  the.  age  of  43,  and  in  the 
'23d  year  of  his  reign.  It  is.^aid  that  his  death 
.was  immediately  occasioned  by  a  circumstance 
of  court  etiquette:  a  brasier,  placed  so  near  :as 
to  incommode  him,  could  not  be  removed  for 
want  of  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer,  till 
he  had  received  a  serious  injury  from  its  beat* 
Mod»   Univ.  Hist, — »A. 

PHILIP  IV.  King  of  Spain,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding by  Margaret  of  Austria,  was  bom  in 
-x6o5.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  x42i,  and 
immediately  :gave  the  reins  of  government  to 
his. favourite  the  Count. of  Olivares,  who  had 
r  been  the  confident  and  minister  of  his  plea- 
sures. .As  the  events  pf  this  long  and  busy 
reign  weKe^chiefly  the  remits. of. the :$avourite's 
pplitical  .schemes,  to  wh^h  the  ini>narch  only 
gave  a  blind  acc^uiespenc^,  a  very  :S)^t  sj^etca 
pf  public  afi^irs  will  suftce  to  accom^ny  why»t 
is  <  prop^f ly  personal  >  in  .tbe  ai^(i<;le.  The  .ti[Uf:e 
.with  the  Putch  .having  expired  in  .this  y^e^r^a 
fresoltttipn  was  taken  pf  reojewingithew^r,  a^d 
)it  was  carried  on  for^spgie  time  wi^b.a  d^r^e 
pf  .sjiccess. under  Spinola.  fTbie .^ravl^ce  a^spg^t 
assjumed  by  Spain  fu^cited  a  les^gue  of  ,aU  the 
qeighboiiritig  powers: ^^inst  her  mti<^;;4,  fropi 
wbichj. however,  ^Qliv^res  h«4  the .j»d4)^$s  %o 
detach  France  in  the  foUftwi^g  y^ar. .  The 
cpnfid.ence  and  high  views  of  the  mis^isfier 
were  rendered  mai^ifs^  hy  his  persuadipg  the 
young  King  to  assume  the  title  of  .the  Qred^c, 
which  few  sovereign&haveJje^Simerit^d.  Forqd- 
ing  a  strong  alliance  with  the-En^peror-of  Gfr- 
many,  the  other  hnu^ch  of  the  hou^e  of  Austiiiaj 
he  rekindled  a  WiiT  in  Italy  in-the  hqpe.pf  esta- 
blishing the  Spanish  influence. ip  that  CQuntgr, 
whik  the  French  were  occupied  with  intestine 
troubles,  whi<:h  Qlivares  secretly  foment^. 
The  unavowed  hostility  betweenthe  twoucrowiii 
terminated  in  open  war  in  i635,.ontheQCca<i9n 
of  -the  surprize  of  Treves  and  capture  of  its 
Elector  by  the  Cardinal-rinfant,  governor  .of  the 
JiOw-Coantries,whipKhad  reverted  to.thei?rown 
of  Spain  Qn  the  d^ath  of  the  King's  a.unt  Clara 
Eilgenia.  Its  events  were  in  the  beginning  fa- 
vourable to  Spain;  but  fortune  atlepgth  turned; 
and  i|i  addition  to  varipus. disasters  by  s^a  and 
land  from  the  enemy,  two  very  seriq^s  lipt^rqa} 
calaniities  distressed  the  Spanish  <co^rt.  A 
plan  formed  by  Olivares  for  augin^nting  /the 
rpyal  authority  by  abolishing  the  privileges  pf 
particular  provinces,  was  tried;in  Catalonia  wjtli 
such  ill  success,  th^it  in  a  furious  revolt  4>e 
viceroy  was  killed.,  and  the  whole  provin$:e 
broke  out  ^o  open  rebellion.  In  the  same 
jpewc  j^40,  Portugal  threw  off  the  ypke  pf 
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Spain)  and  placed  the  Duke  of  Braganza  upon 
a  throne  which  had  been  occupied  by  his  an- 
cestors. (See  John  IF,  King  of  Portugal). 
The  manner  in  which  the  intelligence  of  this 
loss  of  a  kingdom  was  broken  to  Philip  curi- 
ously exemplifies  the  relation  that  subsisted 
between  the  King  and  the  minister.  Olivares 
came  to  him  witn  a  smiling  countenance^  and 
congratulated  him  upon  the  forfeiture  of  the 
Duke  of  Braganza's  vast  estate,  for,  said  he, 
<<  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  be  proclaimed 
King  of  Portugal.'*     Philip  did  not  seem  to 

'  partake  of  the  minister's  joy  ;  but  coldly  telling 
him  that  "  the  thing  must  be  looked  alter,"  he 
withdrew  to  console  himself  with  his  usual 
pleasures.  A  natural  son  whom  he  had  by  the 
actress  Calderona,  was  brought  forward  under 
the  title  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  though 
only  in  his  14th  year,  was  declared  generalissimo 
of  the  army  against  Portugal.  The  King  de- 
termined to  march  in  person  against  the  Ca- 
talans ;  but  Olivares,  though  unable  to  divert 
him  from  his  resolution,  contrived  to  make  it 
a  mere  excursion  of  pleasure,  which  extended 
no  farther  than  Saragossa.  The  accumulated 
misfortunes  of  the  state,  however,  brought 
upon  the  ministef  a  storm  which  he  could  not 
resist,  and  in  1(^43  the  King  was  induced  to 
send  him  his  dismission*  Affairs  were  little 
improved  under  the  new  administration.    Mas- 

\  saniello's  revolt  at  Naples,  in  1646,  augmented 
the  confusion ;  but  on  the  other  hand  a  pro- 
visional treaty  of  peace  signed  with  the  Dutch 
freed  Spain  from  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
wars  it  had  ever  experienced.  The  peace 
was  finally  ratified  in  1648.  In  that  year 
the  King,  now  become  a  widower,  married 
Mary  Anne,  Archduchess  of  Austria.  Barce- 
lona with  the  greatest  part  of  Catalonia  were 
recovered  in  1652 ;  but  the  junction  of  Crom- 
well with  France,  the  successes  of  Blake  against 
the  Spaniards  by  sea,  and  their  defeats  in  the 
Low-Countries  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
rendered  the  Spanish  court  sincerely  desirous 
of  a  general  peace.  After  long  negotiations 
between  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  the  famous  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
was  concluded  in  1659.  The  Kings  of  Spain 
and  France  (the  latter,  now,  Lewis  XIV.)  had 
an  interview  in  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  on  the 
confines  of  the  two  kingdoms,  where  they  signed 
the  peace;  and  Lewis  received  for  his  bride  the 
itifanta,  Philip's  daughter.  The  war  for  the 
recovery  of  Portugal  still  continued,  but  by  a 
total  defeat  of  the  Spanish  general  in  the  plain 
of  Montes  Claros  in  1665,  the  cause  of  Spain 
was  rendered  hopeless.    Phfltp  swooned  on  re- 
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ceiving  the  news,  and  in  September  the  same 
year  he  was  .carried  off  by  a  dysentery  in  the 
6 1  St  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  44  years. 
This  prince  is  said  not  to  have  wanted  abilities, 
and  to  have  been  possessed  of  several  good  qua- 
lities \  but  an  early  introduction  to  licentious 
pleasures,  and  subjection  to  an  ambitious  fa- 
vourite, who  diverted  him  from  all  attention  to 
business,  plunged  him  into  indolence  and  in- 
difi^erence,  and  rendered  his  reign  inglorious  to 
himself,  and  disastrous  to  his  kingdom.  Mod* 
Univers,  Hist, — A. 

PHILIP  V.  King  of  Spain,  bom  in  1683, 
was  the  second  son  of  Lewis  Dauphin  of 
France,  and  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Anjou. 
Charles  II:  King  of  Spain,  without  heirs  on  his 
death-bed,  fluctuated  long  respecting  the  no- 
mination of  a  successor,  and  was  at  length 
persuaded  by  Cardinal  Portacarrero  to  sign  a 
testament  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
(whose  grandmother  was  an  infanta  of  Spain,) 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
of  his  own  family.  (See  Charles  IL  King  of 
Spain  and  Charles  VL  Emperor.)  Lewis  XTV. 
accepted  the  testament  for  his  grandson,  and 
Philip  was  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  at 
Fontainebleau  and  at  Madrid  in  November 
1 700.  He  arrived  in  his  new  kingdom  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year,  and  was  universally 
recognized  in  the  provinces  of  that  country. 
He  was  also  acknowledged  by  William  King 
of  England,  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  the 
States  of  Holland.  He  espoused  Louisa- 
Gabriella,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  promise  a  quiet  accession 
and  prosperous  reign.  But  in  the  meantime 
a  storm  was  secretly  rising  which  was  soon  to 
dissipate  these  flattering  appearances.  Several 
of  the  European  powers,  jealous  of  the  influ- 
ence France  would  acquire  over  the  Spanish 
counsels  under  a  French  prince,  made  a  league 
to  place  the  Archduke  Charles  on  that  throne* 
Into  this  grand  alliance  entered  Englandy'HoUand, 
and  almost  all  the  German  princes,  with  the  Em- 
peror, and  it  was  afterwards  joined  by  Portugal 
and  Savoy.  Philip  gave  an  opportunity  for 
forming  a  party  against  him  in  Spain,  by  m 
journey  into  Italy  to  appease  a  revolt  in 
Naples,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  He  was  present  with  the  Duke  of 
Vendome  at  the  battle  of  Luzzara,  where  he 
gave  proofs  of  great  personal  courage.  Re- 
turning into  Spain  he  found  that  disaffection 
to  his  cause  had  made  a  great  progress ;  and 
the  Archduke'  Charles  was  publicly  declared 
King  of  Spain  at  Vienna  in  1703.  An  English 
fleet  conveyed  him  tlje  next  year  to  PortogaU 
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and  Philip  found  that  he  had  a  very  arduous 
contest  to  sustain  for  hid  crown.  The  war  of 
which  Spain  then  became  tlie  seat  was  attended 
with  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Gibraltar 
was  taken  by  a  coup  de  main  by  the  English, 
and  a  formal  siege  for  its  recovery  pcoved 
fruitless,  as  all  have  done  since.  In  1705 
Barcelona  was  taken  by  the  allies,  and  was 
thenceforth  the  seat  of  King  Charles's  goirem- 
ment.  It  was  in  vain  attempted  to  be  retaken 
by  Philip  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  allied 
army  penetrated  to  Madrid,  of  which  it  took 
possession.  Philip,  however,  shortly  recovered 
the  capital,  which  was  much  more  attached  to 
him  than  to  his  competitor.  The  victory  of 
Almanza,  gained  by  Marshal  Berwick,  at  the 
head  of  the  French  and  Spanish  troops,  was 
a  severe  stroke  to  the  cause  of  Charles  and  the 
allies,  and  was  followed  by  the  recovery  of 
Arragon  and  Valencia.  Still  King  Philip's 
afiairs  were  in  a  very  embarrassed  situation 
^through  the  deficiency  of  his  revenues  j  and 
Lewis  XIV.  was  reduced  io  such  a  situation 
by  the  successes  of  the  allies,  that  he  con- 

'  sented  to  tre^t  of  a  peace  upon  the  condition 
of  abandoning  his  grandson.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  to  whom  Philip  appealed  in 
this  emergency,  enabled  him  still  to  keep  the 
field  ;  but  a  defeat  of  his  army  near  Saragosaa 
by  Count  Staremberg,  in  1710,  obliged  him 
again  to  leave  Madrid  open  to  his  rival.  At 
this  juncture  the  Duke  0/  Vendome  arrived 
from  France  to  take  the  command,  and  his 
ability  soon  changed  the  face  of  afiairs.  This 
general,  accompanied  by  Philip,  made  prisoners 
of  General  Stanhope  and  his  troops  in  Bri- 
,  huega,  and  defeated  Staremberg  atViUa-viciosa. 
From  this  time  Philip  maintained  a  decided  su- 
periority}  and  when,  in  17 12,  the  congress 
for  a  general  peace  was  opened^ at  UtreQht, 

.  Ch::rles  withdrew  from  Catalonia,  and  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  no  longer  contended  for. 
Philip  signed  an  act  of  renunciation  for  himself 
and  his  successors  to  all  right  of  inheritance  to 
the  crown  of  France ;  and  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom settled  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne 
upon  the  male  descendants  of  Philip,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  females,  though  nearer  in  blood. 
The  peace  was  concluded  in  1713  ;  but  the 
Catalans  preserved  their  fidelity  to  Charles  some 
time  longer,  and  Barcelona  alone  held  out  till 
taken  by  Marshal  Berwick  in  17 14. 

Philip,  had  gone  through  this  contest  for  a 
crown  with  tolerable  reputation,  though  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  rather  formed  to  be 
governed  than  to  govern.  In  military  trans- 
actions he  committed  the  whole  direction  to 


the  general  officers,  contented  with  giving  the 
support  of  his  presence.  If  he  was  placed 
in  a  situation  out  of  the  reach  of  ■  danger, 
he  quietly  remained  there ;  if  circumstances 
brought  nim  in  the  midst  of  the  warmest 
fire,  he  preserved  the  same  phlegm,  and 
amused  himself  with  the  f^ars  of  those  about 
him.  He  was  easy  with  his  servants,  familiar 
and  good-humoured  to  those  about  him ;  but 
his  qualities  were  rather  passive  than  active, 
and  his  attachments  were  more  the  result  of 
habit  than  sensibility.  He  was  devout,  but 
his  devotion  consisted  in  minute  punctilios ;  he 
was  conscientious,  but  narrowly  scrupulous. 

^  Timid,  reserved,  and  taciturn  in  public,  he 
observed  characters  and  actions  with  judgment 
and  accuracy,  but  suffered  things  to  take  their 

.  course.  The  affairs  of  Spain  were  soon  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  daring  minister  Alberoni, 

.  the  confident  of  Philip's  second  Queen,  Eliza- 
beth Farnese,  Princess  of  Mantua.  The  polities 
of  that -enterprising  projector  involved  Spain  in 
new  troubles.   He  took  possession  of  Sardinia  in 

.  i7i7,.andof  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  would  have 
conquered  the  whole  island  had  not  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  taken  the  alarm.  A  confederacy 
was  formed  againstSpainby  France,£ngland,and 
Holland^  Sir  George Byng  destroyed  the  greater 

.  part  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  Philip  was  obliged^ 
in  1720^  to  part  with  Alberoni  as  the  condition 
of  peace.  He  soon  after  fell  into  a  morbid 
melancholy,  which,  without  a£Secting  his  intel- 
lectual faculties,  had  such  an  efffect  upon  his 
temper  and  habits  of  life  as  denoted  a  deranged 
mind.  Though  in  perfect  health,  he  would 
pass  months  together  in  bed,  witliout  shaving 
or  paring  his  nails,  or  changing  his  linen.  He 
eat,  slept,  and  transacted  business,  at  hours 
the  opposite  to  those  which  he  had  usually 
kept;  sometunes  remained  obstinately  silent 
for  several  days,  in  the  deepest  gloom,  and 
would  then  break  out  into  fits  of  rage,  in  which 
he  beat,  scratched,  and  bit  himself  and  those 
about  him.  He  took  a  great  aversion  to  his 
queen,  whom,  on  any  contradiction,  he  would 
beat  violently.  He  sometimes  imagined  he 
was  dying,  and  even  dead,  and  asked  why 
they  did  not  bury  him.  Nothing  was  found 
so  effectual  in  soothing  and  rendering  him 
manageable  as  music,  and  tlie  famous  singer 
Farinelli,  who  was  sent  for  and  retained  about 
his  person,  became  the  most  important  charac- 
ter at  ^ourt  (see  his  article).  At  length  he 
resolved  to  free  himself  from  the  burden  of 
government;  and  iJ^iTi^  he  formally  abdi- 
cated the  throne  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son 
Lewis,   and    retired    to  St.  Udefonso.     The 
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JOMng'^ingj  howerer,  dyiag  of  tihe  6ii>aHpoz 
wkhin  a  few  months^  Philip  was  with  gxaat 
difficulty  persuaded  to  resume  the  sceptre.  His 
melancholy  in  time  almost  esBtitely  disappeared, 
and  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  affiurs  of 
afeat^  especially  to  improving  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  encouraging  manisEactures,  arts, 
and  sciences.  'In  the  war  ^f  1733  consequent 
upon  the  nomination  of  Stanislaus  to  the  crown 
of  Poland,  he  Joined 'Eranceaeainst  the  £m- 
pecor,  and.  the  infant  .Don  Carlos  conquered' 
Sicily  and  the  kingdom -of  Naples,  which  were 
oeded.to  him  at  the  peaceof  ^736.  In  1739 
a  .maritime  war  broke  out  with  England  on 
occasion  of  the  right  of  search  clamed  by 
: Spain  in  the  American. seas*  Philip  did  not 
Jire  to  see  the  close  of  it,  dying  in  1746,  at 
the  age.of  63,  after  a  reign  of  45  years.  JMIm/. 
Vmv»  Hilt.     Dudos  Mem.  Seer.  — >  A. 

PHILIP  Duke  of  Burgundy,  sumamed  thb 
GooiE),  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  i35>6«     After  the 
.death  of  his  father,  John  the  Fearless,  who  was 
.assassinated  at  a  conference  with  the  Dauphin 
.Charles  at  .Montereau-faut^Ycmne,  in  1419, 
JPbilip,  who  succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  joined 
\the  party  of  the  English  under  Henry  V.,  and 
•  assisted  in  carrying  desolation  through  France 
.'during  the  close  of  the  reigii  of  Charles  YI. 
and  the  commencement  of  that  of  Charles  VII. 
He.ninedthe  battle  of  Mons^en^Vimeu  against 
Jie  Dauphm  in  1421  \  and  he  afterwards  made 
-war  upon  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  Ccmntess  of 
:Haina|ilt,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  whom  he  com- 
:pelled,.in  1438,  to^leclare  ^him  her  heir.    In 
'T43C  he  was  reconciled  to. the  King.of  France 
.by  the  treaty,  of  Arras,  .which  was  much  in  his 
'£a,vour ;  and  he  became  onecof  <the  most  po^ftrer- 
ful  and  wealthy  sovereigns  of  his  time,' haring 
united  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  alqipst  the 
whole  of  ihe  17  provinces  of  the  Low-rCountries. 
'When  the  Dauphin  liewis  (afterwards  King 
Lewis  XI.)  quarrelied  with  his  father,  and  with- 
drew to  the  dominions  of  Burgundy,  Philip 
gave  him  a  hospitable  reception,  but  absolutely 
refused  to  supply  him,  as  he  desired,  with  troops 
to  make  war  upon  his  father.  The 'French  king, 
(however,  seems  to  have  entertained  some  suspi- 
.cion  of  Philip;  and  being  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  son's  dangerous  character,  he  said  '<17he 
Duke  of  Burgundy  is  feeding  a  fox  who- will 
eat  his  pullets."    The  Duke's  son,  the.  Count 
•de.Charolois  (afterwardsCharles  the  Bold)  was 
of  a  fiery  and  unquiet,  disposition  1  and  it  was 
•obvious  that  a  good  understanding  could  not 
•long  subsist  between  such  powerful  and  jealoi^s 
neighbours*     On  the  accession  of  Lewis,  the 
Duke  and  iiis  son  were  present  at  his  corona- 


tion,  an4  every  thing  seemed  at  first  to  denote 
■peace  and  amity;  but  some  perfidious  conduct 
of  Lewis  caused  the  Count  of  Charolois  opeid j 
to  join  in  the  league  fir  the  puUic  good  sig^imt 
him,  in  which  he  was  countenanced  by  his 
father,  who  resigned  to  him  the  administration 
of  'Jiis  states.  He  died  at  Bruges  in  1467,  at 
the  age  of  7 1,  with  the  character  of  a  wise  and 
generous  prince,  who  had  greatly  promoted 
the  prosperity  of  his  family  and  subjects.  He 
left  a  large  sum  in  his  treasury,  although  he 
had  :bestov^d  much  upon  pious  foundati(ms. 
This  prince  instituted  the  <»'der  of  the. Golden 
Fleece.  MorerL  Mod*  Umv.  HisU  NouVm 
Diet.  Hist.  —  A. 

PHILIP  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France^ 
was  the  Jon  of  a  father  of  the  .isame  name  and 
title,  brother  of  Lewis  XIV.,  by  Charlotte  £li< 
zabeth  of  Bavaria.  He  was  bom  in  1674,  and 
from  childhood  manifested  great  quickness  of 
parts,  with  a  boundless  curiosity,  and  a  capacity 
for  almost  erery  kind  of  acquirement*  His 
preceptor,  St.  Laurent,  a  man  of  great  merits 
unfortunately  died  before  his  education  was 
finished,  and  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  under* 
tutor,  the  Abbi6  Dubois,  who  obtained  an  ascen- 
dency o^er  .him  which  entirely  subverted  his 
principles.  Peisuaded  by  this -man  that  virtue 
and  vice  were  mere  woios,  and  that  the  only- 
difference  among  men  -  consisted  iu  the  ^^-> 
grees  of  artifice  with  .which  they  concealed 
their  vicious  propensities,  he  lost  all  re* 
spect  for  himself  and  others,  and  gave  him<' 
self  up  to  open  profligacy.  Yet  he  had 
qualities  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  head 
•which  might  have  made  ;him  estimable.  He 
.was  naturally  humane,  frank,  brave,  and  affable* 
He  had  a  ^eat  share  of  j>enGtration  and  saga* 
city,  and  would  have. shone  in  business  of  aiqf 
(kind,  had  not  indolence  and  the  love  of  dissw 
pation  destroyed  in  him  all  constancy  of  pur« 
suit  and  firmness  of  character.  His  chief 
application  was  bestowed  on  the  arts|  and  he 
was  a  practiser,  as  well  as  an  amateur,  of 
painting,  music,  chemistry,  and  mechanics.  He 
made  his  first  campaign,  in  1691,  underMarshal 
Lu;cembuTg,  and  in  the  following  year  com- 
manded the  reserve  at  Steinkerk,  where  he  r^ 
.ceived  a  ^tround.  In  that  year  he  married  a 
natural  daughter  of  the  King 'by  Mad.  de  Mon- 
tespan,  a  degradation  to  which  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Ipubois.  -His  wife,  though  a  wouian 
of  merit,  had  a  weak  pride  in  consequence  of 
her  royal  descent,  itrhich  was  little  calculated  to 
.fix  the  -constancy  of  such  -a  husband,  and  he 
sought  for  social  freedom  in  the  company  of 
del^uchees  of  >bo&  seaLOS.    After-passing  some 
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yfers, dtfrffigtHe peace,  in  a ^ round oFpleasuf^^^  pWkkal  c'onriexidn  vihk  estiMMictf'i^'the' 
an'd  varied  studies,  lie' was'sent  mi  765  ta  com-  English  raMriet  under  Geoi^lC,>t(^£S£ti'stutal 
mand  in  PiedtnoAt  the  arniy  that  \i^s  lieiiegiftg  tBe  personal  irtteVesta  both  df  the  itfiAg  and 
Tiirin.     "Wlt^ri  Pnnce  Etrgen*  apj^fostd^ed  for^  the  Regent.    The  fortnerwai  donsCidue' that 
the  pttrpose  of  raisirig  the?  s!6^ti  if  v^i  the^  he- sif  oi^  an  itt-assured  thrdrie;  •    The  latt^^^ 
Duke  of  Orl6^ns*8  ^advice  td  maVcht>ut  of-  tW  whioih  right  wVs  rttnoYfed  froraf  die  drewh  of 
trenches  and  meet  him  ;  bWt  the'  Marsha!  de  France  ^difly  by- thfe  life  of  a  sicHy  child,  ^  hdd 
Marsin,  to  wKoin  the  King  had  committed  the  ■  reason  to^apprehe'fjii  that,-  In  ciise  df '  the'  d^ath 
detision^  was  of '  a' cbntritY  c^nion.    in  the-  of  the-xffindrKif»g^,^'cfaTnii  would  be' advanced' 
rout    that   ensued,  Ae  Duke   rccerrM  two'  by' Philip  King  cl  Sp^in,  riob«^iAstandhiig^  his 
wouVids,  atfd  Was  obliged 'to  recr6Vs  the  Alps  irf^  solemn  renunciation*.     Indeed,    Philip's  mi*' 
great  disordei".     In  the  following  year  he  went '  ^  nister,  Alberoni,  excited  a  conspiracy  in  France ' 
into  Spiin,  and  arl-iving  immediately  after  the'  itself  to  deprive  the  Duke  of' Orleans  of  the 
battle  of  Alman'zi,  profided'by  that  victory  in'  regency  and  gain  it  for  Philip.   In  consequence^ 
th^  reduction  of  Vtilenciaana  Arragon,  and  Prance  joined  htacdhfederacy  with  the  ri^rithne 
took  Lerlda  in  Catalonia.     A  prospect  of  the  poweri  to  *  defeat  thte  projects  of  thJs  lAinister 
resignation  of  Philip  V.  induced  the  Diike  to-  and^remove  him*  ffoiri  Ms  statidtt,- which  they' 
eiigage  in' some  intrigues  for  isicuring  decrown'  effected.-  The  Regeirt*  gave  aHhU  confidence 
of  S|)'aih  to  hhnselr  in  case  of  such  an  *eVeht.  to  Dubois,  whom  he  first  created  counsellor  of 
Tliey  were    discovered,    ahd  occasioned '  the  state,-  and.  then ^  mimsteif^  and*  secretary  for 
arrest' of  some  of  his  agents;  but  it  wad  not"  foreign  affkirsV     lit  fitfei*to  the  scandaroP 
thought  ptoper  to  bring  any  charge  personally'  religion  and  the*  deti^l  cfrdir,  he  placed  this' 
against  him.   Lewis,  however,  was  so  impressed  avowed  libertine  iff  thearchiepiscopal'sce  oT^ 
by.it  with  an  ideal  of  his  ambitfous  character,  that'  Cambtay,  and  oHiged  thfe  Pope  to  create  him^ 
at  his  death,  in  1715,  he  left^a  will,  by  whith'  a  cardinah'     The derangehiient  of  the  fihancei- 
the  power  of  the  regency,  which  naturally  fell  induced  thie  Regent 'aitd-  hfe'mimst^t'  ezgAtlj* 
to  the  Duke  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  to  adopt  the  deluWTv'^sjrstem  of  the -projector^ 
was  so  much  abridged  by  a  council,  as  to  be  Law  (see  his  artiSdle),  which  occksibHid^thii* 
deprived  of  all  authority.    Indeed,  the  Duke's  ruin  of  ^ast  number  of  individuals,  and  many' 
character  had  been  so  ruined  in  the  public  unjust  and  arbitrary' proceedings' that  rendered' 
estimation,  that  the  deaths  in  the  royal  family^  the  govemmetit  odious.     Dubois diednn  1723;' 
xfrhich  caused  so  much  constematJon  in  the  very  little  regretted  by  thie' Regent,  who  sen-' 
last  years  of  that  reign,  were  popularly  attri-  sibly  felt  the  flavery  to  whi<*h  he  was  reduced- 
biuted  to  poison,  administered  by*  hid  contri-  by  him,  though  he  had  not  "the  refolutionto 
vancej   a  suspicion  which  Was ' cortoborated  free' himiself.    Frofti'that  tftne  he  took' u^bh* 
by  his  turn  for  chemical   experiments ':  but  himself  the  posft  of  prime-mhiisfer/ thbugh  his: 
posterity  has  acquitted  him  of  any  criminality  habits  of  indolence  and'dissipatioB  rendered* 
of  thkt  kiiid.     The;^Kin^  wlH  was,  hoWever,  him  unfit  for  budAes^,  whibh  he  soon  aban- 
set  aside  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  doned  to  the  sedretaries  of  state.'   Exhausted 
regent  was  establis(hed  in  the  full  rights  of  his  by  thfe  vicissitudes  of  public  ^cirfej^inSpfiVate^ 
omce.    His  first  measure  was  the  liberating  a  debauchety,  he  sunk  under  an  apoplecticattacfc 
great  n'uihber  of  prisoners  corifihed  by  lettres'  inDefcemberi723,  in  the  rpth  year  of  hisr  age; 
de  cachet,   by  which  he  not  only  consulted  The  agreeable  and  splendid  qualities  of  mis 
popularity,  but  indulged  his  owti  disposition,  prince  have  caused  his  niiembiY'tO  betreated 
which  was  mild  and  humane,  and  his  ideas  of  with  indulgence  by  writers,  wno  readily  par- 
government,   which  were  liberal.      He  had,  don  vice  when  in  alliance  witji  wit  and  good- 
howevet,  too  much  indolence,  and  too  little  humour;  but,  in  a  sober  Estimate,  he  appears 
steadiness,  to  petsevete  in  any  cOiitse  of  per-  to  have  possessed  little  that  was  respectable, 
sorial  exertion,  and  he  soon  be^ah  tb' devolve  to  bilanfce  much  that'wi^  cbntiemptible,  and 
the  Cares  of  government  upon  Diiboifif,  although  eveh  detestabW:    His  *  easiness  of  teftipet  was 
he  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  niost  "prbfligate  a  weakness  that  annulled  all  the 'suggestions  of 
of 'men,  and  had  giVdn' his  motheir  a  promise  propriety  and  gbod  seiise:     It  was  also  attended 
not  to  employ  him  in  piiblic  afftirs.     A  total  ^ith  an  indifference  t^^hich  stifled /e^ery  Sji^atni 
change  from  the  manners  aiid  politics  of  the  emotion.     Efuclos  says  of  hita,  <*'Good  and 
old  court  immediately  took  place.     ToblgOtt^  Bkd  treatment,  services  and  offences,  moved 
and  devotion  succeeded  open  impiety,  to  fdrin  him  slightly;  he  gave  and  did  hot  recompence; 
and  dec;oruni,   ease  and  licentiou'sxless.      A'  he  readily  pa'rdOried^  seldom  esteemed,  anS 
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^tiil  seldomer  hated.''  In  fact,  he  was  sunk  in 
the  grossest  debauchery,  which  proceeded  to 
lengms  which  shocked  even  the  licentious.  He 
was  suspected  of  regarding  his  abandoned 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  with  more  than 
paternal  fondness;  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  he 
initiated  her  in  the  loosest  principles,  and  made 
her  the  companion  of  his  scandalous  orgies. 
With  all  liis  affected  free-thinking,  he  was  en- 
slaved to  the  superstition  of  judicial  astrology, 
to  which  circumstance  Pope  has  alluded  in 
the  following  line : 

A  godless  Regent  tremble  at  a  star. 

.  He  durably  injured  the  morals  of  the  nation, 
destroyed  its  credit,  and  directed  his  policy 
rather  to, his  own  interest  than  his  country's 
advantage.  Duclos  Mem*  Seer.  JHoreri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

PHILIP,  Saint,  and  an  Apostle  of  Christ, 
was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Bethsaida  in  Ga, 
lilee,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth- . 
or  sea  of  Tiberias.  The  sacred  writings  afford 
us  no  information  respecting  his  original  mode 
of  life ;  but  it  is  probable  tnat  he  followed  the 
employment  of  a  fisherman,  as  that  was  the  ge- 
neral trade  of  the  place  where  he  resided,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  persons  who  were  his 
most  intimate  associates.  He  was  |he  first 
who  had  the  honour  of  being  called  by  our 
Saviour  to  follow  him  as  his  disciple :  for 
though  Andrew  and  Peter  were  earlier  be- 
lievers in  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  they  had  not 
yet  been  summoned  from  their  callings  to  be- 
come his  stated  attendants.  No  sooner  had 
Philip  been  thus  distinguished,  than  he 
hastened  to  communicate  the  joyful  tidings 
to  Nathaniel,  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety 
and  integrity,  that  the  long  expected  Messian 
had  made  his  appearance  in  the  person  of  Je- 
sus of  Nazareth.  Upon  Nathaniel's  question- 
ing whether  such  an  exalted  character  could 
spring  from  ^  family  belonging  to  a  place  so 
despicable,  Philip,  after  desiring  him  to  come 
and  form  his  own  judgment  upon  the  subject, 
brought  him  fo  Jesus  \  who  soon  satisfied  him 
concerning  his  high  claims,  by  reminding  him 
of  a  scene  in  which,  very  probably,  Nathaniel 
had  been  engaged  in  secret  devout  meditations, 
no  knowledge  of  which  could  have  reached  any 
person,  excepting  by  supernatural  communica- 
tion. Nathaniel  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  wjth  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  Apostles. 
After  Philip  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  an 
Apostle,  little  is  recorded  concerning  him  in* 
dividually  in  the  sacred  history.  He  was  the 
pez3on  to  whom  our  Lprd^  when  be  was  aboi;t 


to  feed  miracul9us]y  the  multitude  who  were 
assembled  to  hear  him,  proposed  the  question^ 
<<  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may 
eat  ?"  On  this  occasion  Philip,  who  seems  to 
have  forgotten  for  a  moment  the  extraordinary 
power  of  his  master,  answered  with  surprize, 
<<  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  them,  that  every  one  of  them  may 
take  a  little."     Our  Lord's  question,  however, 
was  designed  tp  try  Philip,  and  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion more  strongly  on  the  wonderful  miracle 
which  he  performed.    It  was  this  same  Apostle 
to  whom  some  Greek  proselytes  to  Judaism^ 
who  came  to  celebrate  the  passover  at  Jeru- 
salem, made  application  for  an  introduction  to 
Christ  \  whose  wish  to  see  and  hear  him,  our 
Lord  seems  to  have  regarded  as  an  earnest  of 
the  flowing  in  of  all  the  Gentiles  into  his  spiri- 
tual  kingdom.     During  the  discourses  which 
Jesus  held  with  his  disciples,  when  in  the  near 
prospect  of  his  last  sufferings,  havine  intimated 
to  them  that  the  time  was  approaching  when 
he  should  be  taken  away  from  them  and  go  to 
the  Father,  but  that  he  would  certainly  return 
and  receive  them  to  the  honours  which  should 
recom  pence  their  fidelity  to  his  cause  \  Philip 
exclaimed  with  ardour,   <<  Lord,  shew  us  the 
Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us."     As  by  this  lan- 
guage he  alked  for  further  satisfaction  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  our  Lord's  discoveries  and  pro- 
mises than  had  already  been  afforded,  he  drew 
on  himself  the  gentle  rebuke  of  his  master ; . 
who  observed  to  him,  that  those  who  had  heard 
his  words,  and  seenhis  works,  had  in  effect  heard 
and  seen  the  Father, ,  since  the  doctrines  which 
he  delivered  and  the  works  which  he  performed 
were  in  reality  not  his,  but  the  Father's.     We 
have  no  other  particulars  concerning  this  Apos- 
tle in  the  New  Testament.    From  other  autho- 
rities, however,  we  are  furnished  with  infor- 
mation concerning  him  which  is  entitled  to 
credit.     Eusebius  tells  us,  upon  the  testimony 
of  Polycrates  bishop  of  Ephesus,  that  he  re- 
sided for  some  time  and  died  at  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia,  as  well  as  two  of  his  daughters,  who 
lived  virgins  to  a  very  advanced  age ;  and  that 
another  of  his  daughters,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried, died  at  Ephesus.     This  testimony  is  also 
preserved  by  St.  Jerome.     It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  for  some  time  his  zealous  labours 
were  consecrated  to  the  propagation  of  the  gos^ 
pel  in  that  part  of  Asia,  and  that  he  wrought 
miracles  in  confirmation  of  its  truth,  as  may 
be  concluded   from  what  Papias  has  related. 
The  time  of  his  death  cannot  be  ascertained. 
In  the  martyrologies  of  the  Greek  and  Romaq 
churches,  tne  reader  may  meet  with  acQoupt) 
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of  scmirgtfigs  and  ifvprifldtfmMlts  which  he  it 
8Md  to  have  suffieied  aft  Ifitrapolitfy  attd  of  hia 
being  put  to  death  etdbcr  hj  hanging  or  cruci- 
&Mkm  V  but  tfaeae  accounts  ate  not  accovpa«ucd 
with  anf  prodsy  and  are  intftraoixrd  with  such 
absnrd  kgenda  dut  they  kanre  bo  daini  ott 
our  belief*  lit  four  Gonpein  BtgtabU  HiU^ 
JEffcL  ki.ia.  cap.yim  and  lib. v.  cap^Tj^  Fai^ 
brkii  BriL  EccL  sub  Hierttn*  tap.  xiv^  Cau/r 
Anttquktaies  Apoitaltae.  Lardner^s  firH  P^sU 
script  ta  Letter  on  tie  Logsff  sect^  r.-^M. 

PHILIP,  Saint»  one  of  the  first  deacom  o£ 
the  Chfi^iaA  chnr ch^  and  aff^ierwaiicb  as  evan- 
gefist,.  according  to  very  early  and  not  impvo- 
bafale  tradStioii  waa  ai  native  of  Cssarea  in 
Pakstiae*  Having  beceMne  a  convert  to  the 
celigioii  of  Christ,  he  joined  the  believers-  at 
Jeri&salem^  wbeve  he  ae^uired  great  esteem  and 
respect  by  the  excellence  of  his  character,  and 
wa»  a  pastaker  of  the  miraculous  powers  com- 
municated to  the  first  ctisciples.  When  the 
Apostles,  in  order  that  they^  might  dbvote  tiem^ 
selves  entirely  to  the  work  of  their  ministry, 
proposed  to  ue  church  at  Jerusalem  that  they 
should  choose  seven  men  of  good  understand^ 
lOg  and  discretion,  and  also  possessing  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  spirit,  who  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  management  of  the  secular 
affairs  of  the  church,  Philip  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons whom  they  selected  for  that  office.  These 
persons,  from  the  resemblance  of  their  office 
in  some  respects  to  that  of  such  deacons  as^ 
were  afterwards  appointed  in  the  Christian 
,  church,  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  that 
name,  though  not  in  the  sacred  Scriptures* 
They  also  became  assistants  to  the  Apostles  a» 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  Evangelists.  Upon  the  dis* 
persion  of  the  believers  by  the  persecution 
which  arose  after  the  murder  of  the  proto- 
tnartyr  Stephen,  Philip  went  to  Samaria,  where 
he  freely  preached  Christ,  and  proclaimed  him 
to  be  me  promised  Messiah.  In  this  city,, 
notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
against  die  Jews,  men's  minds  were  in  some 
measure  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Philip's 
doctrine,  as  they  were  worshippers  of  the 
true  God,  and  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  do  not  appear  to  lun^  en* 
tertained  the  same  notions,  with  the  Jews  <»iw 
ceming  the  Messiah's  temporal  reigni  ov  their 
Sadducean  principles,  both  which  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Christian  scheme*  And  as  they 
had  du?  liberality  to  give  him*  an  undisturbed 
attention,  he  succeeded  in  making  numerous 
converta  to  the  ca«^e  of  Christ,  by  hi»  rational 
convincing  discourses,  and  mom  partitfulady 
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by  Ae  mitasles  wUdi  he  wim|^t  in  theeudf 
of  insane  persons,  the  paxalytic,  the  lame^  mA 
othera  labourihg  under  the  most  obstittMe  difr- 
qtders* 

Some  time  before  PfaiKp*s  arrtvaV  ^  persoii 
named  Stinon  had  acqoiored  a  higb  tieputsrttOli 
at  Sotnaria,  by  psaelistng  pretendeA  magical 
arts  ;  and  had  so  comringly  imposed  yspM  th^ 
^leddity  erf  the  ignovant  and  vulgar^  that  he^ 
was  regarded  ae  a  man  who  possessed  supet* 
naftursd  powetsw  But  the  real  mitadea  of 
Philip  soon  sunk  his  )u§gHng  trieka  intc^ 
merited  contempt  v  and  t^  dtrabused  multi* 
tttde,  receiving  with  joy  the  doctrines  con- 
firmed \ff  the  eoftvaorinnary  work»  whieh  btf 
perfonMed  in  the  name  oi  Jesns-  Otefv^  hos^ 
tened  to  embrace  the  gospel,  and  were  bap^ 
tized,  both  men  and  women*  Even  Simon 
himself,  coalaunded  by  the  astonishing  feata 
to  which  he  was.  a  witness^  made  profession  of 
the  Chvi^an  fiiith,  and  s«dMnitted  to  the  rito 
of  baptismi.  He  now  attached  himself  to 
Philip,  most  probably  with  the  hope,  by  (^ 
sewing  him  more  narrowly,  of  learning  tfttf 
secret  by  which  he  had  vrrought  hfe  extraor^ 
dinary  deeds.  In  our  life  of  St.  Peter  we  have 
seen  that  when  the  Apostles  and  beKevers  ad 
Jerusalem  were  informed  of  the  progress  of 
the  gospel  at  Samaria,  they  sent  that  Apostle^ 
thither,  accompanied  by  St.  John,  to  estaUisK 
the  converts  in  their  new  profession,  and  to 
impart  to  them  the  gift  of  the  HolySpnit, 
which  was  a  privilege  peculiar  to  the  Apostles; 
When  Simon  saw  that,  by  the  imposition  of 
the  Aposttss  hands,  the  believers  at  Samaria 
were  invested  with  supernatural  endowments^ 
he  offered  money  to  Peter  and  John,  request- 
ing that  they  would  confer  upon  him  ^e 
pov^r  of  communicatiifg  such  extraordinary 
gifts*  By  thus  betraying  the  insincerity  of 
of  his  profession,  he  exposed  himself  to  ^e 
severe  reproof  of  Peter,  who  pronotmced  him 
to  be  «  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the 
bond  of  iniquity ;"  and  exhorted  him  to  repent 
of  his  wick^ness,  that  he  might  escape  die 
dreadful  punishment  which  bis  infamous  pro- 
posal merited*  Alarmed  at  the  awful  admo- 
nition, he  requested  the  prayers  of  the  Apostlesy 
that  the  judgments  to  which  they  had  alludecf 
might  not  fall  upon  him.  Whether  he  truly 
repented,  or  what  afterwards  became  of  him, 
does  not  appear  from  the  sacred  writings. 
Acc^irding  to  the  relations  of  some  early  Chris- 
tian writers,  he  proved  either  a  corrupter  of 
Christianity^  or  an  avowed  unbriiever,  and 
bitter  enemy  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
Thojr  accounts^  however,  are  intennuced  with 
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90  maiiy  Gontradicdoni,  and  so  much  fable, 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  credit. 

WheUier  Philip  returned  with  the  Apostles 
to  Jerusalenii  or  remained  after  their  departure 
at  Samaria,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  no  long 
time  intervened  before  he  was  divinely  em- 
ployed on  another  mission*  Directed  by  an 
angel,  he  went  to  the  desert  through  which 
the  road  passed  which  led  from  Judea  to  Gaza, 
at  the  time  when  an  eunuch,  who  was  high  in 
office  under  the  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  and 
a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religion,  was  return- 
ing towards  his  own  country  from  Jerusalem, 
where  he  had  probably  been  to  worship  at  one 
of  the  gr-eat  feasts.  He  was  sitting  in  his 
chariot,  and  reading  the  passage  of  Scripture  ia 
Isaiah  liiL  7,  8.,  which  all  the  more  ancient 
Jewish  commentators  considered  to  be  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  difficulties 
and  sufferings  which  he  was  to  encounter  be- 
fore his  kingdom  should  be  firmly  established. 
At  this  moment  Philip,  in  obedience  to  a  su- 
pernatural suggestion,  approached  the  chariot, 
and  asked  the  eunuch  whether  he  clearly  un- 
"  derstood  the  meaning  of  the  Prophet's  lan- 
guage in  that  sublime  passage.  Upon  this 
the  eunuch  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  stood 
in  need  of  an  interpreter;  and  concluding 
either  from  Philip's  appearance  or  question  that 
he  could  explain  it,  requested  that  he  would 
come  up  and  sit  with  him  in  his  carriage.  He 
then  asked  him,  whether  the  Prophet,  in  the 
words  which  he  had  read,  predicted  sufferings 
which  should  happen  to  himself,  or  to  some 
other  person  ?  Such  a  question  afforded  Philip 
a  fair  opportunity  of  explaining  to  him  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  relating  to 
the  Messiali,  and  shewing  how  exactly  they 
were  accomplished  in  the  person  and  character 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This  he  did  with  such  clear- 
ness and  force  as  fully  satisfied  the  mind  of 
his  attentive  hearer,  who,  having  learnt  that 
baptism  was  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Chris- 
tian community,  when  they  came  to  a  spot 
where  there  was  a  spring  or  stream  of  water, 
requested  that  Philip  would  administer  it  to 
him.  With  this  request  the  Evangelist  com- 
plied, after  receiving  from  his  convert  the 
short  and  simple  confession  of  faith  with 
which  the  primitive  Christians  were  satisfied, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  son  of  God,  or  the 
promised  Messiah.  Immediately  after  the  ce- 
remony Philip  was  removed  instantaneously  out 
of  the  sight  of  the  eunuch  by  an  invisible  agent, 
and  quickly  afterwards  found  himself  at  Azotus, 
or  Ashdod,  where  he  preached  the  gospel  with 
great  success,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cities  on 


the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  till  he 
came  to  Caesarea,  where  Providence  directed 
him  to  settle  for  a  considerable  time.  Here, 
several  years  afterwards,  he  received  St.  Paul 
and  his  company  when  travelling  from  Ptole- 
mais  to  Jerusalem ;  and  St.  Luke  mentions  this 
circumstance  concerning  him,  that  he  had 
four  unmarried  daughters  who  were  all  pro- 
phetesses. How  long  he  lived  after  this  visit 
of  the  Apostle,  or  whether  he  made  any  more 
excursions  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  probable 
that  he  died  a  peaceable  death  at  Caesarea, 
where  his  house,  and  the  apartments  of  his 
virgin  daughters,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
St.  Jerome.  Acts  of  the  Apostles ^  ch.  vu  vtii,  and 
xxi.  Eusebii  Hist,  EccL  lib,  iiu  cap.  xxxs^r 
Cavers  Apostolic,  Doddridg^s  Family  Expo* 
sitor, —  M. 

PHILIP,  THE  Solitary,  a  Greek  monk 
who  flourished  in  the  year  1095,  according  to 
Lambecius,  but  according  to  others,  in  1 100,  or 
1 105.  He  was  the  author  of  a  curious  philo- 
sophical ti'eatise,  entitled,  **  Dioptra,  sive 
Amussis  Fidei  et  Vitx  Christians  ad  Callini- 
cum  monacum  versibus  politices,  ac  Forma 
Dialogi  inter  Animam  et  Camem,  Lib.V."  with 
testimonies  from  the  ancient  fathers  intermixed 
with  the  context.  The  original  of  this  work  is 
illustrated  with  a  commentary  by  a  Greek 
writer,  in  the  form  of  notes.  At  the  persuasion 
of  Dionysius,  metropolitan  of  Mitylene,  James 
Pontanus  undertook  a  Latin  version  of  this 
piece,  which  contains  only  four  of  the  books, 
and  those  greatly  interpolated,  as  well  as  con- 
fused in  point  of  order.  It  was  given  to  the 
public  in  his  "  Versio  et  Notx  in  varios  Auc- 
tores  Grxcos,"  edited  at  Ingoldstadt  in  1604, 
folio.  Annexed  to  the  -original,  in  the  Impe- 
rial library  at  Vienna,  are  five  appendixes  j 
the  first  ot  which,  containing  matter  interesting 
to  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  consists  of  <<  Ca- 
pita v.,  historica  de  Fide  et  Ceremoniis  Ar- 
meniorum,  Jacobitarum,  Chatzitzariorum,  et 
Romanorum,  seu  Francorum,"  which  are  in- 
serted in  the  ad  vol.  of  Father  Combefis's 
**  Auctuarium."  For  the  subjects  of  the  other 
appendixes,  still  remaining  in  M.S.  the  reader 
may  consult  Cave's  Hist,  Lit,  Vol,  ii,  sub  sec. 
Hild,     Moreri,     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist,  —  M. 

PHILIP,  OF  Harvingen,  an  eminent 
abbot  of  Hainault,  in  the  1 2th  century,  some- 
times distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Almoner^ 
on  account  of  his  bountiful  charities  to  the 
poor.  He  was  bom  at  the  village  whence  he 
derived  his  surname,  and  embraced  the  mo« 
nastic  life  at  the  Abbey  of  Good  Hope,  one  of 
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tke  principal  houses  belonging  to  the  Premon- 
tr^  order,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Binche. 
His  merits  raised  him  to  the  station  of  prior 
under  the  Abbot  Odo ;  and  while  he  held  this 
post,  he  wrote  some  severe  letters  to  St.  Ber- 
nard, reclaiming  a  fugitive  monk  whom  the 
latter  had  received  into  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux. 
These  letters  gave  that  abbot  such  offence, 
.that  he  preferred  a  formal  complaint  against 
the  writer  to  Odo,  who  deposed  Philip,  and 
banished  him  to  another  monastery.  During 
his  exile,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  i^t.  Bernard^  with  whom  he  after- 
wards maintained  a  correspondence  and  inti- 
mate friendship.  In  the  year  1155  he  was 
recalled  to  his  monastery,  and  soon  after  his 
return  promoted  to  the  vacant  dignity  of 
abbot.  The  duties  of  this  office  h^  dis- 
charged with  great  prudence  and  mildness, 
exerting  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  interests  of  science  and  literature,  and  set- 
ting an  example  of  studious  industry  to  excite 
the  emulation  of  his  monks.  He  died  after 
the  year  1 180.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Com- 
mentarius  Mysticus  in  Cantica  Canticorum  ^" 
<<  Moralitates  m  Cantica  Canticorum ;"  ^^  Quaes- 
tiones  Theologies  in  xxi.  Literis  Tractatx ;'' 
**  De  Clericorum,  Dignitate,  Scientia,  Justitia, 
&c.  Tractatus  VI. ;"  "  De  Somnio  Nebuchodo- 
nosoris  j"  «  De  Lapsu  primi  Hominis  j"  "  Vita 
S.  Augustini  Hipponensis  }'*  ^^  Vita  S.  Amandi 
Abbatis  Tungrensis  ;"  and  various  other  lives, 
poems,  &;c.,  all  of  which  were  collected  to- 
gether, and  published  by  father  Chamart,  one 
of  his  successors  in  the  abbey,  under  the  title 
of  "  D.  Philippi  Bone  Spei,  Sacri  Ordinis  Prae- 
monstratensis  Auctoris  Disertissimi,  &c.,  Opera 
Omnia,"  1623,  folio.  Cav^s  Hist*  Lit.  VoL  IL 
sub  sac.  Wald.     Dupin.     Moreri,  —  M. 

PHILIPPI,  Henry,  a  learned  Jesuit  who 
flourished  in  the  17th  century,  was  a  native  of 
Luxemburg,  and  born  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Hubert's  in  the  Ardennes,  iixjthe  year  1 575. 
He  commenced  his  noviciate  in  the  order  of 
Jesus  at  the  age  of  twenty  one,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by .  his  proficiency  in  the 
various  departments  of  academical  learning,  and 
particularly  in  scripture  history  and  chrono- 
logy. Having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  he  taught  philosophy,  scho- 
lastic divinity,  and  biblical  literature,  in  the 
universities  of  Gratz  in  Styria,  Vienna,  and 
Prague.  For  some  time  he  was  rector,  or  pre- 
sident, of  the  college  belonging  to  the  society 
at  Viemia.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  tutor 
and  confessor  to  Ferdinand  III.  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia ;   in  whose  service  he  died 


at  Ratisbon  in  1636,  about  the  age  of  6r; 
"while  attending  his  royal  pupil  at  the  diet 
which  elected  him  King  of  the  Romans.  He 
was  the  author  of  <<  Chronologica  Synopsis 
sacrorum  Temporum,"  1624,  4to.;  ^'Manuale 
Chronologicum  veteris  Testamenti,"  1635, 
8vo. ;  Chronologiae  veteris  Testamenti  accura* 
turn  Examen,'*  1637,  4to.;  <*  Notse  et  Ques- 
tiones  Chronoiogicae  in  Pentateuchum,"  1635, 
8vo.}  "Notae  etQuestiones  Chronologica  in  Pro- 
phetas  majores  et  minores,"  1 636, 8 vo.  \  «  Ques- 
tiones  Chronological  de  Annis  Domini,  Julianis, 
Nabonassari,  et  w£ra  Juliana  componendis,"  &c.i 
1630,  4to. ;  "  Tabulae  Annorum  Expensorum 
pro  Chronologia  Ecclesiastica,"  1634;  <<  De 
Arniis  Nati,  et  Passi  Salvatoris,"  1630,  4to. ; 
<<  Tractatus  de  Olympiadibus,''  1635  ;  ^^^ 
<<  Introductio  Chronologica  seu  de  compute 
Ecclesiastico  ad  Chronologiam  accommodato," 
which  was  published  fromlhis  MSS.  in  168 1, 
4to.  Sotvelli  BibL  Script.  Soc.  Jfsu.  Moreri. 
Le  Long's  BibL  Sacr.  VoL  IL—M. 

PHILIPS,  Ambrose,  an  English  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  1671,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Leicestershire  family. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, probably  with  a  view  to  the  church,  as 
he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  fellowship,  and 
to  have  taken  beacon's  orders.  He  attached 
himself  to  the  whig  party,  and  in  1700  pub- 
lished an  epitome  of  Hacket's  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams,  the  strenuous  opposer  of  Laud 
and  high  church  claims.  Becoming  known  by 
this  performance,  he  obtained  an  introduction  in 
the  capital  to  Addison  and  Steele,  who  favoured 
him,  and  probably  procured  his  admission 
among  the  wits  at  Button's  cofiee-house.  He 
had  already  preluded  with  a  copy  or  'two  of 
verses  on  public  occasions,  when  ne  made  an 
attempt  in  pastoral,  which  for  a  time  raised 
him  to  celebrity.  He  appears  soon  after  to 
have  gone  abroad,  since  he  dates  a  copy  of 
verses  in  1703  from  Utrecht;  but  what  was 
his  situation  or  object  is  not  known.  In  1700 
he  was  at  Copenhagen,  whence  he  wrote  his 
most  admired  lines,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset.  As  this  capital  is  out  of  the  common 
travelling  track,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
he  was  there  in  some  public  capacity.  On  his 
retux;n  he  found  his  friends  out  of  power,  and 
he  employed  himself  in  translating  Persian  tales 
for  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  a  circumstance  sar- 
castically alluded  to  by  Pope.  He  had  also  the 
honorary,  though  probably  not  lucrative,  post 
of  secretary  to  the  Hanover  Club,  a  convivial 
meeting  of  friends  to  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion.    In   1712   he   appeared  as   a  dramatic 
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Ifliter  in  ki$  tmgedy  <rf  "  I%ft  Distrcst  Mother^" 
IWlpd  «l  Drury-Jane  with  grest  afiplause,  mi 
ititf  considered  as  a  stock  pby.  Though  it 
ClwiiKit  .cUim  thft  merit  of  originality,  oeing 
ciiMdy  copied  fipom  Racine's  ^  Andromaque," 
it  16  welt  written, and  skilfully  adapted  to  the 
£nglash  ifesige.  Its  pntses  are  recorded  in 
iBore  than  one  number  of  the  Spectator.  The 
Itteiary  distinction  he  had  now  obtained  was 
probably  the  cause  of  an  exaggerated  compli- 
naent  from  Tickell,  which  eventually  exposed 
him  to  ridicule  and  mortification.  That  writer, 
in  a  paper  of  the  Guardian  upon  pastoral  poetry, 
absurdly  enough  made  the  true  pastora}  pipe  to 
descend  in  successbn  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
Spenser,  and  Philips.  Pope,  who  thus  fomd 
hiis  own  juvenile  pastorals  undervalued,  sent  to 
4he  Guardian  a  comparison  between  his  and 
thwe  of  Philips,  in  which  he  ironically  gave 
the  preference  to  the  latter;  and  the  irony  was 
so  well  concealed  that  Steele  was  deceived,  and 
it  was  not  till  Addison  had  made  the  discovery 
that  the  purpose  was  detected.  It  probably 
ruined  the  pastoral  reputation  of  Philips,  and 
thenceforth  open  war  prevailed  between  the 
two  poets,  envenomed  by  the  double  hostility 
of  patty  and  rivalry.  When  the  accession  cf 
George  I.  brought  the  whigs  again  iiito  power. 
Philips  was  made  a  Westminster  justice,  and 
soon  after,  a  commissioner  for  the  lottery.  It 
is  recorded  to  his  praise,  that  being  told  by 
Addison,  then  secretary  of  state,  when  he  asked 
for  a  place,  that  he  was  considered  as  already 
provided  for  by  his  post  of  justice;  he  spiritedly 
replied,  that  -^^  though  poetry  was  a  trade  he 
could  not  live  by,  he  scorned  to  owe  his  sub* 
sistence  to  another  which  he  ought  not  to  live 
by."  In  1 7 1 8  he  was  the  editor  of  a  periodical 
paper  called  <*  The  Freetliinker,"  in  which  he 
had  several  respectable  coadjutors.  It  was 
printed  collectively  in  three  volumes,  but  has 
aunk  into  oblivion.  Two  more  tragedies, 
<«  The  Briton,"  and  ^  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester,"  were  brought  on  the  stage  by 
him  in  1722,  and  favourably  received.  In 
1724  Philips  accompanied  to  Ireland  his  friend 
Dr.  Boulter,  created  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in 
quality  of  his  secretary.  He  enjoyed  other 
emoluments  which  enabled  him  to  represent 
in  parliament  the  county  of  Armagh.  The 
places  of  secretary  to  the  lord  chancellor  and 
judge  of  the  prerogative  court  were  afterwards 
comerred  upon  him.  He  remained  in  Ireland 
till  1748,  when  he  returned  to  England,  the 
siurvivor  of  most  of  his  early  friends,  and  ene- 
tties.  He  died  ia  the  following  year  at  the 
age  of  78, 


Philips  piiUidied  his  poems  odlectively  in 
one  Tolume  in  174S,  and  they  now  make  a  part 
of  the  body  of  English  Poetry,  thoush  not  u 
much  esteemed  part.  The  pastoAls  have, 
iiuleed,  more  natural  description  than  Pope's 
melodious  imitations;  buttheyave  not  excellent 
in  this  respect  \  and  the  air  of  simple  rusticity 
thrown  over  them,  while  it  gives  no  resemblance 
of  real  life,  diag«sts  by  meanness  and  puerility. 
They  aflbrded  Pope  several  ludicrous  examples 
of  the  bathos  for  Scriblerua.  That  the  author, 
when  be  aimed  at  the  elegance  of  cultivated 
verse,  could  attain  it,  is  proved  by  his  two 
translations  from  Sappho,  and  his  fetter  from. 
Copenhagen,  which  are  undoubtedly  his  best 
performances  :  the  latter,  particularly,  is 
scarcely  surpassed  as  a  descriptive  piece. 
There  ts,  however,  more  originality,  at  least  in 
manner,  in  those  copies  of  verses  in  ^ort 
lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  compliments,  not 
only  to  young  ladies  in  the  nursery,  but  even 
to  Walpole  at  the  helm  of  state,  though,  m^ 
deed,  they  are  much  better  adapted  to  the 
former  than  the  latter.  These  are  easy^ 
sprightly,  wnA  pretty  J  with  a  kind  of  infantile 
air,  that  gave  them  the  ludicrous  appellation  of 
nambv^pamby.  An  admirable  imitation  of  them 
is  given  in  Brown's  «  Pipe  of  Tobacco,** 
which  proves  that  they  are  strongly  marked 
by  a  character  J  and  this  is  some  merit.  I4iilips's 
other  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^  Distrest 
Mother,"  have,  tio  claim  to  norice.  JahmonU 
Li^es9ftbe  Poet/.    Aniersoits  Brit.  P««tr.— A» 

PHILIPS,  John,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
1676  at  Bampton  in  Oxfordshire,  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop^ 
He  received  his  classical  educarion  at  Win« 
Chester  school,  where  he  gained  great  reputation 
by  his  Greek  and  Latin  exercises^  In  1694  he 
removed  to  Christ-church  college  in  Oxford, 
where  he  fully  maintained  the  classical  dis- 
tinction he  had  acquired,  and  obtained  the 
esteem  of  several  eminent  literary  cfaaractersv 
Being  designed  for  physic,  he  applied  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  particulariy  of 
botany,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  engaged 
further  in  professional  pursuits.  In  1703  he 
made  himself  known  to  the  public  by  his  poem 
of  «<  The  Splendid  ShiHing,"  a  pleasant  h«r«- 
lesque,  in  which  he  happily  imitated  the  style 
of  MiJton,  which  had  been  an  object  of  his 
early  attention.  The  reputation  be  acquired 
by  this  effusion  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
selected  by  Harley  and  St.  John,  the  heads  of 
the  tory  party,  (for  all  was  party  then)  to 
celebrate  the  victory  at  Blenheim,  in  com^ 
petition  widi  Addison,  the  poet  of  the  whij 
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Hiis  he  (keciited  in  t  ^Mn  with  that  title^ 
publkbed  in  fjo;^  ^hich,  hbwfvet,  does  not 
te^m  to  hftve  added  much  to  his  bme.     His 
didactic  poem  on  Cydet,  published  in  1^06,  h 
his  principal  wtyrk,  iind  that  t6  which  his  nzWe 
is  chiefly  associated.    It  became  popular,  and 
raised  him  to  eminence  among  the  poets  of  his 
time.     A  Latin  Ode  in  the   Horatian  style, 
addressed  to  his  patron  St.  John,  in  return  far 
a  present  of  wine  and  tobacco,  was  the  only 
additional  production  of  his  muse  $  for  he  did 
not    live    to    finish  a  poem  which  he  had 
meditated  on  the  subject  of  tlie  Last  Day.    He 
-was  carried  off  by  a  pulmonary  disorder  at  hiS 
mother's  house  in  Hereford,  in  Februaty  1708, 
in  his  3  2d  year,  to  the  great  regret  of  his 
friends  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  the  mo- 
desty, kindness  and  blamelessness  of  his  cha- 
racter.    Besides  a  tablet  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion in  Hereford  cathedral,  where  he  was  buried, 
he  was  honoured  with  a  monument  in  West- 
minster-abbey erected  by  Lord  Chancellor  Har- 
court,  with  a  long  and  classical  epitaph  in  Latin 
composed  by  Atterbury.     His  friend  Edmund 
Smith,    author  of   Phxdra  and    Hippolitus, 
also  wrote  an  elegant  copy  of  verses  to  his 
memory. 

The  «'  Splendid  Shilling^  and  the  *«  Cyder* 
of  Philips  are  still  read  wim  pleasure.  In  both 
the  Miltonic  verse  and  diction  are  imitated  ;  in 
the  first,  for  a  comic  effect,  by  contrasting  the 
solemnity  of  the  style  with  the  humorous  levity 
of  tiie  subject;  in  the  $econd,  for  the  purpose 
of  elevating  a  topic  taken  from  common  life. 
Dignity  and  variety  are  likewise  attempted  to 
be  given  to  the  didactic  poem  by  a  close  imita- 
tion of  the  plan  Jind  manner  of  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics,  particularly  in  frequent  digressions,  from 
which  the  writer  usually  returns  with  much 
skill  to  his  proper  subject.  But  on  the  whole, 
the  piece  is  rather  to  be  admired  for  its  art  and 
learning  than  its  poetry.  It  has  little  either  of 
grandeur  or  beauty;  and  Milton  is  copied  rathet 
in  his  faults  than  his  excellencies.  The 
**  Blenheim,'*  also  written  in  blank  verse  of 
the  same  model,  will  scarcely  repay  a  perusal. 
Lifi  prefixed  to  tie  edition  of  bis  poems  in  1 776. 
Johnson's  P^/.— A. 

^  PHIUSTUS,  an  eminent  historian  of  an- 
tiqnityi  was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of 
Naucratis,  according  to  others,  of  Syracuse. 
He  was  born  about  43 1  B.  C,  and  was  liberally 
educated  by  his  father  Archomenides,  who 
sent  him  to  Athens,  -where  he  studied  under 
Isocrates  and  the  poet  Evenus.  Fixing  his 
abode  at  Syracuse,  he  promoted  the  schemes  of 
Dionystu)  the  elder  to  overthrow  the  liberties 


bf  his  cbunity,  and  vfi«  pkced  hj  him  in  the 
imp<yrtarit  po»  t)f  gbvernot  of  the  tiMdel. 

That  printe   ev«n  x»rtiiVfed   at  the  criminal 
intettxmrse  which  Philistui  maintained  Widi 
hito  fltother ;  but  upoki  the  discovery  bf  z  secret 
marriige  which  he  had  contracted  with  the 
daughter  of  Ditmysius's  brother  Leptines,  thfe 
tvrant  banished  both  him  iihd  his  fsdierMnt^iaW. 
Fhilistus  retired  to  Adria,  iK'here  he  employed 
his  leisure  in  composing  a  history  Hf  Sitity 
^nd  <jf  the  reign  of  Dionysius.    He  remained 
in  banishment    till    after    the    accession    dF 
Dionysius  the  younger,  when  he  was  recalled 
upon  the   persuasion  of  those  courtieta  who 
were  jealous  of  the  influence  act}iRred  by  the 
virtuous  Dion,  and  his  friend  the  philosopher 
Plato,  who  had  been  invited  to  the  Syracusati 
court.     Philistus,  by  working  upon  the  susw 
picious  temper  of  Dionvsius,    procured  the 
exile  of  Dion,  and  brougtit  himself  into  high 
favour   by  his    tyrannical    maxims.      When 
Dion  returned  with  an  armed  fotce  tx>  rescue 
his  country  from  tyranny,  Philistus  Was  mad^ 
admiral  ol  ^e  fleet  appointed  to  oppose  hinfo 
An  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  royal 
fleet  was  defeated,  and  Philistus  was  made  pri- 
soner, who  was  put  to  an  igntnninious  death 
B.C.  357'.     He  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
abilities,  but  his  memory  iS  stigmatised  for  the 
bad  use  he  made  of  his  talents.      He  wrote 
several  works,  but  was  chiefly  famous  for  his 
««  Antiquities  of  Sicily,"    in  five  books,  hii 
*«  History  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,"  in  three 
books,    and,  that   of   part    of    the   reign    of 
Dionysius  the  younger,  in  two  books.     In  his 
style  ne  was  an  imitator  of  Thucydides ;  but 
his  purpose  of  flattering  tyrants  debarred  him 
from  the  elevation  of  sentiment  displayed  by  the 
Athenian.  His  histories,  however,  were  in  much 
esteem,  and  were  long  preserved  in  libraries. 
Cicero    speaks   of  them    in  a  letter   to   his 
brother  Q^intus;    but  no  part  of  thefh  has 
reached   modem  times.      P^ossii  Hist,   Gntc. 
Sevin  in  Menu  de  PAcad.  des  Inscr.-^A, 

PHILO,  surnamed  Biblius,  from  Biblos  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  was  a  grammarian  who 
flourished  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of 
Adrian.  He  was  the  author  of  various  book% 
in  the  Greek  language,  of  which  Suidas  men- 
tions «  De  Parandis  et  Deligendis  Libris,"  •«  De 
Urbibus,"  "  De  claris  Viris,"  and  «  De  Im- 
perio  Adriani."  He  is,  however,  chiefly  known 
as  the  translator  of  Sanchoniatho*s  Phoenician 
history  into  Greek,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
remain,  that  hare  exercised  the  critical  talents 
of  several  learned  men.  Fasii  Hist.  Grac. 
Aloreri.  —  A. 
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PHILO,  Btzantius,  a  Greek  author  of 
an  uncertain  age,  but  supposed  to  have  flou- 
^shed  two  or  three  centuries  B.  C.  wrote  a 
«  Treatise  on  Warlike  Machines,''  which  has 
been  preserved,  and  is  published  among  the 
"  Matheraatici  Veteres,"  Par.  fol.  1693.  To 
him  also  is  attributed  a  work  «  De  Septem 
Orbis  Miraculjs,"  published  with  notes  by  Leo 
AUatius,  Gr.  Lat,  Ronutf  8vo.  1640,  but  which 
some  judge  to  be  spurious.  His  name  is  also 
prefixed  to  a  treatise  <<  De  Mundo"  annexed 
to  the  Aldine  edition  of  Aristotle,  14959  and  to 
another  «  De  Nobilitate."  Vossii  HisL  Grac. 
Bibliogr,  Diet,  —  A. 

PHILO,  a  learned  Jewish  writer  who  flou- 
rished in  the  ist  century,  and  under  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  was  of  the  sacerdotal 
race,  and  brother  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  his 
nation  at  Alexandria,  which  was  the  place  of 
his  birth.     With  respect  to  the  year  in  which 
he  was  bom  v/e  are  unable  to  arrive  at  any  cer- 
tainty \  but  as  he  speaks  of  himself  as  old  and 
grey-headed  in  the  year  42,  when  he  was  cm- 
ployed  by  his  countrymen  on  a  public  occasion 
mentioned  below,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
bom  at  least  .twenty  years  before  the  com- 
mencement  of   the   Cnristian   xra.      He  re- 
'Ceived  his  education  in  his  native  city,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  i>y  his  proficiency  in  elo- 
quence, philosophy,  and  scriptural  knowledge. 
Eusebius  says  of  him,  that  '^  he  was  a  man  co« 
pious  in  speech,  rich  in  sentiments,  and  emi- 
nent and  sublime  in  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures."     He  was   intimately  con- 
versant  with   the   writings   of   Plato,   whose 
philosophy  was  in  his  time  highly  esteemed  in 
Alexandria,  and  he  made  himself  so  perfectly 
master  both  of  his  doctrine  and  language,  that 
it  became  a  common  observation,  "  either  Plato 
philonized,  or  Philo  platonized.     If  we  attend 
to  the  nature  of  Jewish  learning  in  Egypt  at 
this  period,  and  compare  it  With  the  spirit  of 
the  Alexandrian  schools,  we  shall  perceive  the 
manner   in  which  Philo   studied   philosophy. 
From  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  use  of 
allegories  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Jews  from 
their  Egyptian  neighbours ;  and  by  the  help  of 
these,  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  dogmas  were 
introduced  among  them,  as  the  concealed  and 
symbolical  sense  of  their  own  law.      In  this 
manner,  without  appearing  to  be  indebted  to 
heathen  philosophers,  they  were  able  to  make 
what  use  they  pleased  of  their  systems.     These 
systems,  also,  were  adulterated  with  many  dog- 
mas from  the  Oriental  philosophy,  particularly 
on  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature.    This  phi- 
losophy,  which   had  been  well  received   in 


Alexandria,  Philo  eagerly  embraced ;  an<f, 
either  for  want  of  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
Jewish  learning,  or  through  a  distaste  for  the 
simple  doctrine  of  the  Mosaic  law  literally 
understood,  by  the  help  of  allegory  he  boldly 
interwove  the  Platonic  dogmas  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  ascribed  them 
to  Moses.  It  is,  moreover,  exceedingly  pro- 
bable, that  in  so  doing  he  was  in  some  mea- 
sure influenced  by  the  example  of  the  Essenes 
and  Therapeutae,  whose  method  of  philoso- 
phizing he  imitated,  though  he  did  not  adopt 
their  manner  of  living  :  for  he  always  speaks 
of  them  in  the  highest  terms  of  commenda- 
tion ;  and  he  describes  his  youthful  studies 
and  contemplations  in  language  which  per- 
fectly agrees  widi  the  spirit  of  these  sects. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philo  was  not  so  far  im- 
mersed in  philosophical  studies,  as  to  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  eloquence,  and  to  withdraw  his 
attention  from  civil  aflFairs.   On  the  contrary,  he 
appears  to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  as 
an  orator,  and  as  a  man  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence in  the  conduct  of  important  negotiations. 
For  these  reasons  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  deputation  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  Rome 
in  the  year  42,  with  the  design  of  vindicating 
them  from  the  calumnies  with  which  tliey  were 
loaded  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  of  defending 
their  cause  against  Apion.     The  Emperor  Cali- 
gula, however,  had  been  so  incensed  against  the 
Jews,  that  he  would  not  admit  the  deputation 
to  a  hearing-,  and  Philo  was  in  no  little  danger 
of  losing  his  life.      But  though  his  mission 
proved  fruitless,  he  committed  the  substance  of 
his  apology  for  the  Jews  to  writing,  and  therein 
gave  a  ^vourable  specimen  of  his  learnings 
ability,  and  integrity.     Eusebius  relates,  that 
after  the  death  of  Caligula  this  apology  was 
read  in  the  Roman  senate.     By  the  same  histo- 
rian, as  well  as  by  St.  Jerome,  and  others,  it  is 
stated,  that  Philo  came  a  second  time  to  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  St.  Peter,  and  cultivated  his 
friendship.     And  Photius  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  was  baptized ;  but  that  afterwards,  having 
met  with  some  cause  of  offence,  from  motives 
of  resentment  he  renounced  his  hew  creed. 
These  anecdotes,  however,  are  not  supported 
by  the  evidence  necessary  to  satisfy  us  of  their 
trutli,  and  the  former  is  inconsistent  with  the 
most  probable  hypothesis  respecting  the  time 
when  St.  Peter  came  to  Rome.    That  Philo 
possessed  erudition  and  genius,  and  was  inti* 
mately  acquainted  with  Grecian  literature  and 
philosophy,     appears     sufliciently    from    hi$ 
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writings ;  but  to  the  same  authorities  we  may 
safely  appeal,  in  proof  of  his  being  deficient 
in  a  sound  and  accurate  judgment.  These 
writings,  likewise,  are  frequently  rendered  so 
obscure  by  the  allegorical  style  which  he  bor- 
rowed from  the  Egyptians,  that  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  a  Tain  task  to  attempt  thoroughly  to 
understand  them.  At  the  same  time  they  will 
be  found  to  contain  much  excdlent  matter,  and 
to  abound  in  noble  sentiments,  and  lessons  of 
pure  morality.  Correspondent  with  such  prin- 
ciples was  the  author's  private  character,  who 
appears  to  have  been  highly  respected  and 
esteemed  for  his  integrityi  benevolence,  and 
virtue. 

As  a  specimen  of  Philo's  notions,  and  of  his 
manner  of  blending  together  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  of  Moses,  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  particulars  from  Enfield's 
Abridgment  of  Brucker,  to  which  we  have 
already  been  much  indebted  in  this  article. 
<<  At  the  same  time  that  he  greatly  admired,  and 
closely  followed,  the  Platonic  system,  in  the 
adulterated  state  in  which  it  was  taught  in  the 
Alexandrian  schools,  he  professed  to  derive  the 
tenets  of  Platonism  from  the  sacred  writings, 
and  even  represented  Plato  as  a  disciple  of 
Moses.  Of  this  strange  combination  of  Pla- 
tonic refinements  with  the  simple  doctrine  of 
the  Hebrew  scriptures,  innumerable  examples 
occur  in  his  works.  In  his  book  upon  the 
Creation  of  the  "World,  Philo  every  where  sup- 
poses the  prior  existence  of  Plato's  world  of 
ideas ;  and  represents  the  Deity  as  constructing 
visible  nature  after  a  model  which  he  had  first 
formed.  He  attributes  to  Moses  all  the  meta- 
physical subtleties  of  Plato  upon  this  subject, 
and  maintains,  that  the  pliilosopher  received 
them  from  the  holy  prophet ;  <  God/  says  he, 
<  when  he  foresaw,  in  his  divine  wisdom,  that 
no  fair  imitation  could  possibly  exist  without  a 
fair  pattern,  nor  any  sensible  object  be  faultless, 
which  did  not  correspond  to  the  archetype  of 
some  intelligible  idea,  after  he  had  decreed  to 
make  this  sensible  world,  first  formed  an  inteirw 
gible  and  incorporeal  model,  after  which  he 
might  frame  the  material  world ;  the  latter  con- 
taining as  many  kinds  of  sensible,  as  the  former 
of  intelligible  natures*  The  ideal  world  must 
neither  be  represented,  nor  conceived,  as  cir- 
cumscribed by  space.'  Again,  <  This  intelli- 
gible world  is,  according  to  the  Mosaic  doc- 
trine, no  other  than  the  word  or  reason  (^oyof) 
of  God  now  forming  the  world  ;  and  this  rea- 
son in  the  beginning  produced  heaven,  which 
consists  in  pure  essence,  and  is  the  destined 
habitation  of  gods  both  visible  and  invisible/ 


«  The  Creator,'  adds  he,  «  framed,,  in  the  intel- 
ligible world,  first  of  all,  an  incorporeal  hea» 
ven,  an  invisible  earth,  and  the  image  of  air 
and  space,  and  afterwards  the  incorporeal 
essence  of  water  and  light,  and  the  intelligible 
pattern  of  the  sun  and  all  the  stars.'  i^fter 
the  example  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which 
combined  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  with  the 
Platonic,  Philo  supposes  the  order  of  the  visible 
world  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  Pythagorean 
proportions  and  numbers.  He  maintains  the  im- 
mutability of  the  material  world  upon  the  prin- 
ciple universally  adopted  by  the  ancients,  that 
as  from  nothing  nothing  can  be  produced,  so 
nothing  which  exists  can  be  annihilated;  whence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  conceived  matter  to 
be  coeval  with  the  Deity.  He  held  the  human 
soul  to  consist  of  three  natures,  the  rational^ 
the  irascible,  and  the  concupiscible. 

Concerning  the  Deity ,  Philoevery  where  make» 
use  of  the  language  of  Plato  rather  than  of  Moses* 
Hespeaksof  God  as containingall things, butcon- 
tainedbynone;  as  embracing  all  things w it hinhia 
bosom,  and  pervading  every  part  of  the  universe.- 
His  language  concerning  the  divine  nature  is  so 
obscure  and  inconsistent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis* 
cover,  with  accuracy,  his  real  meaning.  But, 
if  those  parts  of  his  writings,,  in  which  he  drops 
the  popular  language,  and  expresses  his  philo- 
sophical notions  on  this  subject,  be  diligently^ 
compared,  it  will  be  found,  that  Philo  supposed 
a  quaternion  of  principles  in  the  divine  nature^ 
the  first  fountain  of  divinity,  and  three  emana- 
tions from  this  fountain,  each  possessing  a  dis- 
tinct,  substantial  existence,  but  all  united  m 
essence  with  the  first  principle.  The  first  of 
these  emanations,  which  he  called  the  logos^ 
he  conceived  to  have  been  the  divine  intellect,, 
the  seat  of  those  ideas  which  form  the  intelli-. 

• 

gible  world ;  and  the  second  and  third,  to  have 
been  the  substantial  principles  or  powers  by 
which  the  sensible  world  was  created  and  go- 
verned. This  doctrine  of  substantial  emana«> 
tions  within  the  divine  nature  was  at  this  time 
received  among  the  Platonists  from  the  oriental/ 
8chtK)ls;  and  it  was  also  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jewish  Cabbala.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
this  was  the  doctrine  concerning  the  divine  na- 
ture embraced  by  this  pupil  of  the  Egyptian 
schools.  Philo,  and  other  Egvptian  Jews,, 
who  adopted  the  oriental  and  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, seem  neither  to  have  conceived  of  the 
UgoSi  and  other  primary  emanations  from  the 
first  fountain  of  deity,  as  beings  separate  in- 
nature  and  essence  from  God,  nor  merely  as* 
simple  attributes,  but  as  substantial  virtues  or 
powers  radically  united  in  the  divine  essence,,. 
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and  (Kstanct  ffom  the  flret  priQciple  owij  in 
dieir  pecuKsur  mode  of  exisdn^  and  aeting ; 
that  is,  they  conceived  or  imagiaed  they  ce»- 
ceiredy  a  kind  of  middle  natiue^  between  be* 
ingtt  who  enjoy  a  separate  existence  and  mere 
aitfibutes  ov  pvoperines^  This  hypotibesis 
may  serve  to  cast  a  feeble  ray  of  liebt  npon 
Aose  obscure  passages,  m  which  Philo  speaks 
of  God  as  the  being  wb^  nr,  and  who  has  two 
most  ancient  powers  nearest  him,  one  on  each 
side,  of  whom  one  is  called  the  Maker,  the 
eeher,  the  Governor.  Again,  <  the  middle  di- 
T«rMtys  attended  on  each  side  by  his  powers, 
presenls  to  the  enKghteoed  mind,  sooietimes 
one  image,  sometimes  three:  Q»#,  when  the 
soul,  perfectly  purified,  passes  beyond  noC 
only  other  numbers,  bwt  even  that  which 
is*  next  to  unity,  the  binary,  and  hastens  to 
that  which  is  strictly  simple;  Jbrte,  when, 
not  yet  initiated  into  the  great  mysteries,  it 
is  employed  upon  the  less,  »d  ia  unable  to 
comprehend  Him  Who  Is,  by  himself  akme 
without  another,  but  seee  htm  in  his  operations 
as  the  Former  and  Governof  of  alL" 

In  Fabricius,  and  Gave,  the  subjects  of 
I^ilo's  various  treatises  which  have  reached 
modern  times  are  particularized.  The  first 
CQlieetiom$>f  them  was  published  by  Tuniebus, 
in  ^  original  Greek,  at  Puris,  1552,  folio; 
of  which  Gelenios  pubHshed  a  Latin  veeston  in 
I'j^r,  They  were  afterwards  published  i» 
(>veek  and  Lati»>  at  Geneva  in  1613,  and  at 
IVris  in  1640,  both  editions  m  folio*  The 
latest  a«d>  most  eomptete  edition  of  the  whole, 
witk  some  addkional  pieces  fsom  manuscinpts 
in-  the  Vatican  and  Bodleian  libcariee,  wa» 
pul^hed  at  London  in  9742,  by  Dr*  M&ngey, 
ift^  2  vols,  felio.  nfotepbi  Antif,  Jrul,  lib,  Ptwii. 
cap.  M*  JStisebU  Hut*  SccL  lib.  iu  caf.  v%  Hie" 
nffu  Script  %  Eoetx  Ca0ak  Num^  ai.  Fabricit 
Jftbh  Graa.  f^oli  HI.  lUi.  iv.  cap.  tv.  Cavers 
likt.  Lit.  Vol.  L  sttb  sac.  Apott.  EnJUlts  Hist. 
FHit.  Woli  It.  b.  fVb  ch.  i^—M. 

FHILO&AUS,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
who  flouFtshedf  in  the  roist  Olympiad,  or  about 
^75  years  B.  C.  was  a  native  of  Crotona,  who 
a^rward»  reside  at  Hbradea,  He  became  a^ 
disciple  oi  Archytas,  and  was  a  contemporary 
with  FUito.  These  oircmnstances,  for  whtcn 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Diogenes  Laertrus^ 
Attlua  Geltius,  Jamblicns  in*  his  life  of  Fytha- 
goras'  and  others,  diew  that  Plutarch  must  be 
inceivect  when*  he  pefetiss,  that  our  philosopher 
was  one  of  the  (em  Ihithagoreane  who-  eseaped' 
f¥om- the  house  burnt  by  Cyldn,  as  that  ntSob- 
rious  deed  happened  chirttig  the  Hfe*tinie  of 
9yih»goraS|  wha  died  nearlf  seiwnty^  yeavs  be« 


fore  Pbto  was  bom.    PhiUans  was  the  pefsoii 
by  whose  means  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  was 
fifst  divulged,  notwithstanding  the  oath  which 
he  mnst  have  taken  as  a  mender  of  that  sect, 
to   keep  their  mysteries  secret.     For  it  was 
from  him  that  Piato  pmrdiased  the  written  re* 
cords  ol  the  Pythagorean  system ;.  among  which^ 
probably,  were  the  writii^s  of  Timasus,  which 
furnished  Pbto  wid»  the  materials  for  the  dia^ 
logue  bearing  the  name  of  that  philosopher. 
Philokins  fell  a  sacrifice  to  political  jealousy, 
for  aiming,  or  for  being  suspected  of  aiimng 
at  the  possession  of  despotic  power  in  the  go^ 
vernment  of  his  country.     Of  his  doctrine  oisv 
readers  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea,  from 
the  summary  whicb  Enfield  has  taken  from 
Brucker.    ^  Philolaua  treated  the  dbctrine  of 
nature  with  ffreat  subtlety ,1  but  at  the  same  time 
with  great  obscurity;  verecring  evety  thing  that 
exists  to  mathematical  principles.     He  taught 
that  reason,  improved  by  maoiiematical  leamu 
ing,   is  alone  capable  of  judging  concernmg^ 
the  nature  of  things;  that  the  whole  world 
consists  of  infinite  and  finite;  that  nwnber 
subsists  by  itself,  and  is  the  chain  whkh  by  its 
power  sustains  the^  eternal  firame  of  things; 
diat  the  Monad  is  not  the  sole  principle  of  aU 
things,  but  that  the  Binary^  is  necessary  to  fur- 
nish materials  fpom  which  alt  subsequent  num» 
hers  mofif  be  produced ;  that  the  worid  is.  one 
wboky  whicil  has  a  fiery  centve,  about  whicb 
the*  ten  celesrial  ^beves  revohre,  heaven,  th« 
Sim,  the  planets,  the  easdi,  and  the  moon ;, 
that  the  sun  has-  a  vitreous  snrfaee,  whence 
the  fire  difiiised!  througk  the  world  is  reflected, 
rendering  the  mirror  from  which  it  is  reflected: 
visible;  that  all  things  are  preserved  in  har* 
mony  by  the  law  of  necessity  ;  and  that  the 
world  is  liable  to  destruction,  bodi  by  fire  and 
by  water.    From  this  summary  of  the  doctrine 
of  Philolausit  appears  probaMe,  that,  following 
TirasBtts,  whose  writings  he  possessed,  he  so* 
far  departed  from  die  Pydiagorean  system  as  to 
conceive  two  independent  principles  in  nature,. 
God  and  mattery  and  that  it  was  rrom  the  same 
source  that  Ptato  derived  his  doctrine  upon  this 
subject.'^    It  has  been  said,  that  to  Philolaais 
ought  to  be  ascribed  the-  invention  of  that  true 
system  of  die  worid  wliich  Copernicus  afteiw 
wards  revived.     But*  that  such  a  statement  is- 
erroneous,   maw  be  concluded  ftom  the  utt>»  . 
questionaUe  evidence  which  we  have  that  Py-^ 
tltiforas  was  taught  than  system  in  Egyptx 
This  erroneous  hypothesis^  however,  induced 
BuUtald  to  pltee  the  name  of  Pfailolaus  ait  the 
head  of  two  of  his>  works,  which  were  written, 
to  ittnetrate  and  oonfinft  that  system.    Diogm^ 
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Laen.  tib.  nmi.  $  15.  35.  jiul.  GelL  liLuu 
cap,  17.  Jambltc*  Vit»  Pytbag.  cap.MXxL  xxxvi* 
Plutarch,  de  Genio  Socrat,  Fabricii  BihL  Grac, 
Vd.  L  lib.  it.  cap.  xiii,  Stanley*!  Hist.  Phil, 
part.  ix.  EftfieWsHbt.  Phil*  Vol.  I.  b.ii.  ch.xii. 
sect.  2. — M. 

PHILOPCEMEN,  the  last  great  commander 
among  the  Greeks,  was  bom  at  Megalopolis 
in  Arcadia,  B.  C.  253.  Becoming  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  he  was  carefully  educated  by 
his  father's  friend  Cassander,  a  noble  Manti- 
nean,  and  he  received  the  instructions  of  two 
academic  philosophers,  who  instilled .  into  his 
mind  the  high  principles  of  honour  and  pa- 
triotism. He  was,  ho^^ever,  more  addicted  to 
an  active  than  a  studious  life,  and  his  temper 
and  manners  had  a  degree  of  roughness  which 
they  always  retained.  His  passion  was  mili- 
tary fame,  and  all  the  exercises  of  his  youth 
were  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  martial 
habits.  When  of  an  age  to  bear  arms  he 
joined  those  of  his  townsmen  who  employed 
themselves  in  incursions  upon  the  Laconian 
territory,  in  which  expeditions  he  was  the  first 
to  march  out  and  the  last  to  return.  The  in- 
tervals of  war  he  spent  in  hunting,  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  an  estate  which  he  possessed  in 
the  country,  and  where  he  wrought  like  a 
common  labourer.  When  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  Cleomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  surprised 
Megalopolis  by  night.  Philopoemen  exerted 
himself  with-  the  utmost  valour  to  drive  him 
out  again,  but  being  junable  to  effect  this,  he 
covered  the  retreat  of  the  inhabitants  to  Mes- 
sene  at  the  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  When 
Antigonus,  King  of  Macedon,  came  to  aid  the 
Achxans  against  Cleomenes,  Philopoemen 
joined  him  with  the  cavalry  of  his  country- 
men, and  greatly  signalized  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which  the  Spartans  were 
totally  defeated.  Antigonus,  on  this  occasion, 
publicly  testified  his  approbation  of  his  .con- 
duct, and  would  gkrdly  have  engaged  him  in 
his  service;  but  Philopoemen  declined  the 
proposal,  not  choosing  to  become  the  subject 
of  a  monarchy,  and  share  in  the  servility  and 
intrigue  of  a  court.  His  martial  ardour  and 
desire  of  improvement,  however,  induced  him 
to  engage  as  a  volunteer  in  an  intestine  war 
then  raging  in  the  island  of  Crete;  and  he 
served  lor  some  years  in  that  excellent  school 
of  military  discipline.  On  his  return  with  a 
high  reputation,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Achaeans  to  die  command  of  the  cavalry^  By 
his  zeal  and  activity  he  corrected  many  abuses 
which  had  gained  ground  in  that  body,  and 
rendered  it  famous  throughout   Greece    for 
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superior  courage  and  discipline..  In  a  battle 
with  the  .ZBtoIians  and  Eleans,  he  killed  with 
his  own  hand  Demophaaes,  command«r  of  the 
Elean  horse,  and  thereby  gained  the  victory. 
This  was  a  prelude  to  his  great  success  in  the 
station  of  prxtor  or  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Achaean  league,  to  which  he  was  raised 
B.  C.  210,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  After 
spending  some  months  in  the  improvement  of 
the  military  system  of  the  Achaeans,  with 
respect  to  their  tactics  and  armour,  he  at 
length  led  them  into  the  field  against  Macha* 
nidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  was  marching 
with  a  powerful  army  to  invade  Achaia.  He 
met  the  enemy  at  Mantinea,  and  an  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  Philopoemen,  with 
great  military  skill,  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  which  at  first  seemed  to  go  against  his 
party,  and  finally  gained  a  complete  victory 
by  killing  Machanidas  in  a  personal  encounter. 
This  exploit  of  their  praetor  was  commemo* 
rated  by  the  Achaeans  by  a  brazen  statue 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  representing 
him  in  tlie  attitude  in  which  he  ran  his  spear 
against  the  tyrant. 

Philopoemen  was  again  praetor  when  the 
Achaeans  declared  war  against  Nabis  a  succeed- 
ing tyrant  of  Sparta  (see  his  article.)!  A$ 
Nabis  was  pressing  the  siege  of  Gythiom, 
which  was  occupied  by  an  Achaean  g?.rrison, 
Philopoemen  thought  it  necessary  to  interrupt 
his  operations  by  sea,  and  accordiiigly  fitting 
out  some  ships,  ne  took  the  command  himself^ 
though  totally  unpractised  upon  that  element. 
He  paid  for  this  temerity  by  a  de£eat,  from 
which  it  was  with  great  difiiculty^hat  he  made 
his  escape.  He,  however,  retrieved  this  dis* 
grace  by  surprising  the  Lacedemonian  camp ; 
and  soon  after,  advancing  towards  Lacedtemon, 
he  encountered  the  troops  of  Nabis  who  were 
returning  from  Gythium,  and  gave  them  » 
complete  overthrow  with  great  slaughter. 
On  this  occasion  he  availed  himself  of  that, 
skill  in  occupying  posts  for  which  he  was  pe- 
culiarly remarkable.  This  skill  he  had  ac- 
quired by  long  practices  for  it  had 'always  been 
his  custom  in  travelling  to  make  observations 
on  all  the  difficult  passes  and  defiles,  and  to 
discuss  with  his  companions  what  would  be 
best  to  be  done  if  an  army  were  to  be  con- 
ducted that  way,  or  to  be  attacked  on  itrf 
march.  Nabis  was  soon  after  assassmated,  and 
Sparta  was  siesed  and  pillaged  by  the  ^to- 
lians.  The  inhabitants  rising  upon  them, 
much  confusion  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Philopoemen  arrived  with  a  small  force. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  he  is- 
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dit(5Ni  the  Laced«moniftn8  to  join  the  Adaean 
ledguci  which  event,  liighly  gbrious  to  him* 
self,  took  place  B.  C.  191.  That  people  were 
so  grateful  to  him  for  the  restoration  of  tran« 
qaillhy,  that  a  sale  having  been  made  of  the 
palace  and  effects  of  Nabis,  which  raised  120 
talents^  they  determined  to  present  the  sum  to 
Philopoemen,  Pluforch  relates  on  this  occa- 
sion what  seems  very  improbable  *,  that  after 
the  public  Tesolution  for  this  purpose,  no  indi- 
vidual could  be  found  who  durst  venture  to 
oSer  the  present  to  t^e  chief,  so  high  was  the 
(pinion  of  his  probity  and  disinterestedness; 
and  that  an  old  friend  of  his  being  obliged  to 
take  upon  himself  the  office,  waited  upon 
him  a  third  time  before  he  could  summon  up 
courage  to  mention  the  matter.  In  conclusion, 
Philopoemen  refused  the  money;  and  going 
to  Sparta,  after  making  his  acknowledgments 
for  the  intended  favour,  advised  the  people 
rather  to  lay  it  out  in  bribing  bad  citizens  who 
factiously  opposed  the  public  measures,  than 
in  tempting  good  men  who  were  ready  to  serve 
them  gratuitously. 

The  Romans  now  began  to  display  that  in- 
tention of  interfering  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece 
»9  masters,  which,  after  their  success  against 
Philip,  of  Macedon,  they  had  undoubtedly  en- 
tertained, though  for  some  time  concealed  by 
the  moderation  of  Flaminius.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Achseans  had  customarily  been 
held  at  ^giuhi ;  but  Philcqiotmen  was  desirous 
of  dividing  that  honour  and  benefit  among 
other  cities  of  the  league.  The  JEgians 
complained  of  the  innovation  to  the  Roman 
commander  at  Cephalonia,  who  gladly  made 
use  of  the  pretext  to  bring  the  matter  before 
his  tribunal,  and  met  the  Achaeans  in  Pelopon- 
nesus for  that  purpose.  He  wished  to  favour 
the  :£gians,  but  finding  the  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority against  them,  he  withdrew  from  the 
assembly  without  making  a  decision,  satisfied 
with  having  established  the  precedent.  Phi- 
lopccmen  was  too  good  a  Grecian  not  to  feel  a 
repugnance  to  the  exercise  of  Rontan  authority 
in  Greece,  and  on  various  occasions  he  showed 
a  jealousy  of  the  Roman  commanders,  and 
thwarted  their  plans.  He  is,  however,  accused 
of  a  revengeful  spirit  in  his  treatment  of  Sparta, 
so  long  the  bul\^'ark  of  Greece,  when  the 
Lacedarmontans,  after  making  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover I^as,  in  which  was  an  Achsean  garrison, 
with<1rew  from  the  Achaean  league  and  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  Romans.  Being 
again  invested  with  the  praetorian  dignity,  he 
marched  with  an  army  to  the  gates  of  Sparta, 
and  demanded  all  those  who  had  beep  con- 
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cemed  in  the  fetUack  upon  Las,  in  order  to  ht 
tried  for  thek  offence.  About  90  persons 
were  sent  out  to  him,  of  whom  several  were 
massacred  in  a  ^artel  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
exiles  who  acccAnpanied  the  Achxan  army. 
On  the  following  morning  the  remainder  were 
produced  before  the  multitude,  who,  scarcely 
permitting  them  to  speak  in  their  own  defence^ 
put  them  all  to  death.  Ph'dopcemcn  then  im- 
posed Mpon  the  Spartans  the  hard  conditicnis  of 
demolishing  their  walls,  disbanding  their  mer- 
cenaries, expelling  the  slaves  who  had  been 
liberated  by  the  tyrants,  readmitting  the  exiles, 
and  finally  abolishing  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
wliich  had  subsisted  (not,  indeed,  without  many 
changeb  and  infractions)  for  700  years.  This 
severity  was  by  no  means  pleasing  at  Rome, 
whither  the  Lacedaemonians  carried  their  com- 
plaints. Several  deputations  were  sent  to  and 
from  that  capital  on  the  occasion,  and  at  length 
the  decree  of  the  Achseans  respecting  Sparta 
*  was  annulled,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians should  again  be  admitted  as  equal 
members  of  the  Achxan  body.  Pbilopoemen 
appears  on  this  occasion  to  have  struggled  as 
long  as  he  was  able  for  the  independence  of 
his  country,  and  to  have  yielded  only  to  the 
necessity  of  the  times.  He  was  supported  by 
Lycortas,  father  of  Polybius  the  historian,  who 
spoke  strongly  in  justification  of  his  conduct. 

Philopocmen  was  praetor  for  the  eighth  time, 
when  the  city  of  Messene  withdrew  itself  from 
the  Achxan  league.  On  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence, he  immediately,  though  indisposed  with 
a  fever,  assembled  a  body  of  Megalopolitan 
youth,  and  with  Lycortas  advanced  towards 
Messene.  He  defeated  by  the  way  Dinocrates, 
author  of  the  revolt,  but  whilst  pursuing  the 
fugitives,  they  were  joined  by  a  reinforcement 
and  renewed  the  action.  Philopocmen  now 
found  it  necessary  to  retreat,,  himself  bringing 
up  the  rear.  In  this  situation,  being  left  alone 
amidst  the  enemy,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  wounded  and  stunned  by  the  fall,  and 
made  prisoner.  He  was  conveyed  to  Messene, 
where  the  people,  after  the  first  triumph  on 
their  success,  were  filled  with  compassion  at 
the  sight  of  one  whom  they  had  long  con- 
sidered as  a  hero  and  benefactor,  reduced  to 
that  wretched  condition.  He  was  inhumanely 
thrust  into  a  subterranean  dungeon  for  the 
night ;  and  the  next  morning  an  assembly  was 
held  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  illustrious 
caprive*  The  people  were  inclined  to  favour 
him,  but  the  senate,  who  were  authors  of  the 
revolt,  prevailed  in  a  resolution  to  put  him  to 
death.    An  executioner  was  accordingly  sent 
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to  the  dungeon  with  9,  cup  of  poison.     A4 
soon  as  Philopoemen  beheld  hinij   Ixe  r<^ised 
himself  ^^th  difficulty  from  the  ground^  and 
enquired  vhether  Lycortas  and  his  companions 
had  escaped*     Being  assured  th^t  they  were 
all  safe^  he  replied  <<  Then  we  are  not  entirely 
unfortunate;"   and  calmly  drank  the  poison^ 
which  soon  proved  mortal*      He  died  at  he 
age  of  709  B.  C.  183.      His   unworthy  fate 
excited  equal  grief  and  resentment   tlurough 
the    whole    Achaean    league^    and    numbers 
flocked  to  join  a  force  led  by  Lycortas  to  re*- 
venge  his  death.   The  Messenian  people  0{^ned 
their  gates  without  resistance^  and  put  into  his 
bands  the  authors  of  the  deed>  who  were  reserved 
as  sacrifices  to  his  manes.     The  ashes  of  the 
hero  were  carried  in  great  pomp  to  Megstlopolis^ 
where  funeral  honours  of  every  kind  were  paid 
to  his  memory.     Most  of  the  cities  of  Greece 
also  erected  his  statue,  with  inscriptions  rer 
cording  his  great  actions.     It  was  obs^ved  by 
writers  both  Greek  and  Roman,  that  the  same 
▼ear  was  fatal   to  three  great  commanders, 
Hannibal,  Scipio,  and  Philopcemen,  the  latter 
being  thus   put  on  a  parallel  with  the  two 
Ibrmer,  which  honour  he  seems  to  have  me- 
rited by  his  talents,  though  the  theatre  on  which 
he  acted  was  so  much  inferior  in  grandeur. 
He  had  the  simplicity  of  manners  ^d  plainness 
of   appearance  which  often  accompany  real 

i greatness  of  mind.  Being  .once  expected  to 
odee  at  a  -house  in  Megara,  the  hostess  was 
busied  in  making  preparations  for  his  rec^tioq, 
when  he  arrived  alone,  in  a  mean  habit,  and 
^widi  no  indications  of  his  rank }  for  his  figure 
was  vulgar*  Taking  him  for  one  of  PhUopce- 
•mea's  servants,  she  set  him  to  cleave  wood  for 
<the  £re ;  and  he  was  thus  employed  when  the 
master  of  the  house  returning  recoeiiized  him. 
Greatly  surprized,  he  asked  him  the  meaning 
of  the  scene  :  he  good-humouredly  replied  in 
broad  Doric ;  <^  I  am  paying  the  penalty  of 
my  homeliness."  Several  years  after  his  death, 
when  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  the  consulMum* 
mius,  a  Roman  moved  for  the  subversion  of  ^1 
his  statues  and  monuments,  as  those  of  an  imr 
placable  enemy  of  Rome.  Pplytnus,  bowever, 
m  an  eloquent  harangue  defended  his  memory, 
and  the  consul  would  not  permit  such  a 
posthumous  insult  to  a  truly  great  man. 
Livy.  Plutarch  Fit.  PbUap.  Univers.  Hht.--^ Af 
PHILOSTORGIUS,  a  learned  ecclesiastical 
historian  in  the  fourth  century,  was  bom  at  a 
village  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  368f 
•His  father,  who  was  a  follower  of  £unomius, 
married  into  an  Homousian  family  ;  but  soon 
made  a  convert  of  his  wife^  md  she  succeeded 


in  bringing   oyer  her  relations  to  *the  samp 
principles.      In  these  principles  Philostorgius 
was  educated;    or,   in  other  words,   he  was 
taught  to  believe  that  the  Son,  in  his  essence, 
was  unlike  and  inferior  to  the  Father.     "Vyhen 
he  wa§  in  the  twentieth  vear  of  his  age  he 
went  to  Constantinople,   m  order  to  acquir^ 
literary    improvement   under   the   most  cele- 
brated professors  in  that  city ;  and  tliat  he  was 
an  attentive  and  diligent  student  may  be  in- 
ferred from  evidences  which  his  remains  dis- 
cover of  no  common  proficiency  in  philosophy, 
natural  history,  geography,  astronomy,  poetry, 
and  medicine.     He  wrote  an  <<  Ecclesiastical 
History,"    in   twelve    books,    cont^dning   the 
history  of  affairs  from  the  conunencement  of 
the  Arian  controversy,  or  about  the  year  309, 
to  the  year  425,  when  it  was  published.    This 
work  he  drew  up  in  the  spirit  of  a  jealous 
Arian,  treating  in  it  the  Catholics  atid  Semi- 
Arians  with  excessive  severity,  and  discovering 
a  glaring  prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own  partj. 
Aetius  be  commended  as  thejgreatestman  whp 
ever  lived;    and  when  extolling  £usebius  qf 
Nicomedia^  Theophilus  the  Indian,  and  otfa^r 
Arian  bishops,    he  exposed  himself   to  the 
charge  of  credulityand  superstition,  by  speaking 
of  them  as  eminent  for  working  miracles,  as 
well  as  for  piety  of  life  and  conversation.    He 
^Iso   introduced  into  it  tales  of  marvellpus 
events,  stated  to  have  happened  in  his  owjii 
time,  but  distinguished  for  their  absurdity  and 
improbability.     Independentlj  of   its  faults, 
however,  his  history  will  be  round  to  conta^i 
important  and  useful  matter  relating  to  t^e 
state  of  the  church  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
during  the  period  to  which  it  refers ;  deliver^ 
in  a  style  and  language  which  afre  sometimi^s 
correct  and  pleasing,  but  frequently  rendered 
obscure    by  the   introduction  of    too  many 
figurative    and    poetical    expressions,      Th)s 
work,  as  will  naturally  be  imagined,  was  con* 
demned  and  proscribed  by  the  Catholic  party, 
who  were  so  active  in  suppressing  it,  that  up 
entire  copy  of  it  has  reached,  modem  times. 
In  Photius's  «  Codex,"  however,  large  extracts 
frotn  it  fire  preserved,  which  were  first  pub. 
lished  at  Geneva,  by  James  Godfrey,  in  tl^e 
original   Greek,   accompanied   with    a  Latin 
version,  notes,  and  long  dissertations,    1643, 
4to.     In  16731  the  learned  Henry  de  Valois, 
having  collated   the    original    wiUi    different 
manuscripts,  corrected  the  text,  and  given\a 
new  translation  of  the  whole,  oublished  ^ese 
extracts  at  Paris,  together  with  the  ecclesiastical 
histories   of    £usebius,    Socrates,    Sos;omen, 
Theodpreti  &c.  in  3  vols.  foFio.,  followed  by  n 
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^u{>ple)fnent  of  additional  fragments  from 
tSuidas^  and  other  authors.  This  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Cambridge  in  1720,  by  William 
Reading,  in  3  vols,  folio.,  with  additional 
notes  and  illustrations  by  the  editor  and  other 
learned  critics.  Fabricti  BibL  Grac.  Vol,  VL 
lib.  v.  cap.  iv.  J  29.  Cavers  Hist.  Lit.  VoU  I, 
sub.  sac.  Nest.  Dupin.  Lardnei^s  Cred.part  it. 
Vol.  yiL  ch.  Ixix — M. 

PHILOSTR  ATUS,  a  Greek  sophist,  was  a 
native  probably  of  Lemnos,  though  he  is  also 
called  an  Athenian  and  a  Tynan.  He  came  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  about  the  year 
200,  and  was  employed  by  the  Empress  Julia 
to  compile  a  life  of  the  famous  philosopher 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana.  In  the  article  of  that 
extraordinary  man  some  account  is  given  of 
this  work,  which  is  written  in  the  declamatory 
style  of  a  rhetorician,  and  totally  without 
judgment,  abounding  with  marvellous  and 
absurd  tales.  It,  however,  conferred  cele- 
brity on  the  author,  and  has  survived  to  mo- 
dem times.  Philostratus  also  wrote  a  work 
entitled  *•  Icones,"  being  a  collection  of  des- 
criptions, in  a  florid  but  pure  and  elegant  style. 
A  nephew  of  this  writer,  also  named  Philos-* 
tratusy  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Heliogabalus, 
was  the  author  of  lives  of  the  sophists,  now 
extant.  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of 
Philostratus  is  that  of  Gothofr.  Olearius,  Gr. 
Lat.  Lips.  1 709.  Vossii  Hist,  Gr.  Bibliogr. 
Diet.— A. 

PHILOTHEI7S,  a  celebrated  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in  the  14th  century,  was  a 
native  of  Greece,  who  embraced  the  religious 
life  in  the  monastery  at  Mount  Sinai.  After- 
wards he  became  abbot  of  the  monks  at  Mount 
Athos,  and  before  the  year  1354  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Heraclea.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Emperor 
Cantacuzenus  to  mediate  a  peace  between  his 
son  Matthew,  and  his  son-in-law  John  Palseo- 
logus.  In  the  same  year,  upon  the  deposition 
of  Callistus  from  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  was  raised  to  that  dignity,  and 
laboured  zealously,  but  ineffectually,  to  pro- 
mote a  reconciliation  between  Cantacuzenus  and 
Palaeologus.  The  latter  having  soon  made 
himself  master  of  the  Imperial  city,  Philotheus 
found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  into  conceal- 
ment, and  Callistus  resumed  the  honours  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived-  Upon  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  in  1356,  the  Emperor  John 
restored  rhilotheus  to  his  former  dignity,  and 
ever  afterwards  treated  him  with  distinguished 
favour.  He  retained  the  patriarchal  chair  till 
his  death,  about  the  year  I37i.   Cantacuzenus 


speaks  of  him  as  a  person  who  was  highly 
respected  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  and 
greatly  admired  for  his  elo<)uence.  He  was 
the  author  of  <*  Ordo  sacri  Ministerii,"  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin,  bv  James  Goar,  in 
his  "  Rituale  Graecor.''  and  inserted  in  the 
xxvith  vol.  of  the  «  Bibl.  Patr-'^j  «  De 
Praeceptis  Domini  Capitula  XXI.,"  edited  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  by  Peter  Poussines,  in  his 
**  Thesaur.  Ascet." ;  «  Sermo  encomiasticus 
in  tres  Hierarchas,  Basilium,  Gregorium  The» 
ologum,  et  Joannem  Chrysostomum,"  published 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  James  Pontanus, 
together  with  the  **  Dioptra"  of  Philip  the 
Solitary,  and  inserted  in  tlie  ad  volume  of 
Fronton  4u  Due's  «<  Auctuar.  Patr." ;  two 
Orations,  one  "  De  Cruce,'*  and  the  other 
<<  In  tertiam  Jejunioriim  Dominicam,"  edited 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Gesner,  in  the  ad  vol« 
of  his  treatise  «  De  "Cruce" ;  and  numerous 
other  pieces,  principally  controversial,  some 
published,  and  the  rest  remaining  in  MS.  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  two  first  of 
our  authorities.  Fabricti  Bibl.  Grac*  Vol.  X. 
lib.  V.  cap.  44. .  Wharton  and  Gerfs  Appendix 
to  Cav^s  Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  //.  sub.  sac.  WicklnK 
Dupin.  —  M, 

PHLEGON,  a  Greek  writer,  bom  at  Tralles, 
was  one  of  the  freedmen  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian  who  were  brought  up  to  letters,  and 
survived  to  the  1 8th  year  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  works  of  which 
the  most  important  was  that  entitled  <<  Olym- 
piads," or  <<  Chronicles,"  in  16  books,  brought 
down  to  the  129th  Olympiad,  A.D.  127. 
This  contained  an  account  of  the  remarkaole 
events  occurring  in  every  year  of  the  Olympiads, 
whether  important  or  trifling:  and  though 
compiled  without  judgment,  would  have  been 
of  great  service  to  the  study  of  history  if  pre- 
served. One  Olympiad  alone  is  extant  in 
Photius.  Phlegon  also  wrote  a  work  **  De* 
Mirabilibus,"  and  another  ^*  De  Longxvis," 
both  which  are,  at  least  in  part,  come  down  to 
modem  times.  Of  his  «  Opuscula"  the  best 
editions  are  that  of  Meursius,  Gn  Lat.  410. 
L.  Batav.  1620,  and  of  Franzius,  Hal,  8vo. 
1775.     Vossii.  Hist.  Gr,     BiUiogr.  Diet. ''^  A. 

PHOCA8,  Roman  Emperor  of  the  East, 
was  a  centurion  in  the  army  on  the  Danube 
at  the  time  of  its  revolt  from  the  Emperor 
Maurice,  A.  D,  602.  What  ^ere  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  a  man  of  his  subordinate 
rank  to  be  elected  to  the  purple  by  his  fellow* 
soldiers,  we  are  not  informed,  fiis  exteriori 
if  we  may  credit  Cedrenus,  was  by  no  meaiia 
prepossessing :  he  was  deformedj  of  a  t^rri&c 
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aspect^  with  red  hairi   shaggy  meeting   eve- 
brows,  and  a  scarred  cheek,    it  is  added,  tnat 
he  was  illiterate,  ignorant,  intemperate,  blood- 
thirsty, bold  in  speech,  but   timid  in  action. 
Probably,  Jiis  audacity  as  a  leader  of  sedition 
was  the  cause  of  his  elevation.     On  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  revolt,  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople broke  out  in  an  insurrection,  and  Maurice 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  Asia.     Phocas  soon 
after  entered  the  capital,  and  with  his  wife 
Leontia  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  patri- 
arch.    At  the  public  eames  which  he  exhibited, 
a  tumult  arose  in  wnich  he  was  menacingly 
reminded  by  the  blue  faction  of  the  circus  that 
Maurice  still  lived.     The  death  of  that  unfor- 
tunate Emperor  with  that  of  his  five  sons  soon 
followed,  with  the  circumstances  of  barbarity 
mentioned  in  his  article.     The  brother  and 
several  of  the  friends  of  Maurice  were  likewise 
sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  new  sovereign, 
who  was   peaceably  recognized   through  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.     His  title  was  also 
acknowledged  at  Rome,  whence  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  sent  him  a  congratulatory  letter  full 
of  adulation.     A  revolt  of  Narses,  commander 
of  the  troops  on  the  Persian  frontier,  gave  some 
disturbance  to  the  new  reign;  but  after  he  had 
defeated  two  generals  sent  against  him,  he  was 
persuaded  by  perfidious  promises  to  put  him- 
self into  the  power  of  Phocas,  who  caused  him 
to  be  burnt  alive.     These  bloody  commence- 
ments were  followed  by-  a  series  of  cruelties, 
provoked   by   real   or  supposed   conspiracies, 
which  have  ranked  Phocas   among  the  most 
detestable  tyrants.     The  widow  of  Maurice, 
who  was  tortured  into  a  confession  of  con- 
spiracy,   and   her  three   innoceni   daughters, 
were  among  the  victims ;  and  many  eminent 
citizens  who  fell  under  suspicion,  were  put  to 
death,  generally  without  trial,  and' often  in  the 
most  cruel  manner.     In  the  meantime  the  Per- 
sian Chosroes  was  laying  waste  by  fire-  and 
«word   the   finest  provinces  of  Asia,   almost 
without  opposition.     At  length  the  tyrant  be- 
came an  object  of  terror  to  his  own  son-in4aw 
Priscus,  who  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Heraclius,  Exarch  of   Africa,    for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  revolution.    That  chief 
placed  a  fleet  and  an  army  under  the  conduct 
of  his  son  Heraclius  and  Nicetas  the  son  of 
his  lieutenant  Gregoras,  with  orders  to  proceed 
to  Conftantinople.    Phocas,  by  the  arts  of  Pris- 
cus, was  kept  ignorant  of  his  dangev  till  it  was 
too  late  for  effectual  opposition.     Deserted  by 
his  guards  and  domestics,  he  was  seized  in  his 
palace,  stript  of  his  Imperial  robes,  and  carried 
tp  the  gaUey  of  Heraclius  who  bad  beeii  pro* 


claimed  Emperor.  To  the  reproaches  of  this 
rival  for  his  tyranny  and  misgovernment,  Pho- 
cas replied,  with  some  spirit,  <<  Wilt  thou 
govern  better  ?'*  After  suffering  a  variety  of 
insults  and  tortures,  his  head  was  cut  off*  and 
his  body  committed  to  the  flames,  A.  D.  6io, 
in  the  8th  year  of  his  reign.  Univers.  Hist. 
Gibbon.  —  A. 

PHOCION,  an  Athenian  commander,  one 
of  the  most  virtuous  characters  of  antiquity^ 
was  of  an  humble  descent,  but  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  imbibed  under  Plato  and 
other  philosophers  those  elevated  principles  of 
conduct  which  governed  his  whole  life.  As 
he  wished  to  serve  his  country  equally  in  the 
council  and  the  field,  he  cultivated  the  talents 
adapted  to  both.  He  was  naturally  of  an  ex- 
tremely grave  and  sedate  disposition,^ and  had 
a  severity  of  aspect  that  at  the  first  view  was 
forbidding,  yet  there  existed  not  a  man  of  more 
humanity  and  kindness  of  heart.  His  elo- 
quence was  of  the  concise  and  weighty  kind, 
and  he  studied  nothing  so  much  as  plainness 
and  brevity.  He  had  also  the  Spartan  turn  to 
apophthegm  and  keenness  of  repartee  ;  and  as 
his  views  were  totally  disinterested,  he  never 
failed  in  the  public  assemblies  to  speak  his 
mind,  however  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  people.  He  served  first  under  Chabrias, 
a  distingi^ished  commander,  but  of  an  impe- 
tuous and  unequal  temper.  Phpcion  gained 
his  esteem,  and  moderated  his  violence.  He 
contributed  to  the  naval  victory  near  Naxos, 
B.  C.  377  ;  and  being  afterwards  sent  in  a 
single  vessel  among  the  islands  to  demand 
their  contributions,  he  conducted  himself  with 
so  much  prudence  and  gentleness,  that  he 
brought  back  with  him  all  the  ships  and 
money  at  which  thev  were  assessed.  In  the 
war  with  Philip  qi  Macedon,  when  that 
prince  had  by  hia  intrigues  obtained  a  footing 
ia  Euboea,  Plutarch  of  Eretria  requested  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians,  who  sent  Phocion 
with  a  small  force,  expecting  that  it  would  be 
joined  by  the  Eub^eans  in  gen^raL  But  they 
had  been  so  corrupted  by  Philip's  largesses 
that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon 
them,  and  Phocion  was  obliged  to  secure  his 
troops  upon  an  eminence.  The  enemy  block* 
aded  him,  and  at  length  advanced  to  the 
assault*  Plutar<;h  sallied  out  contrary  to 
orders  and  was  repulsed  i  at  length  Phocion, 
who  had  waited  for  this  moment,  attacked 
them  whilst  in  disorder,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  On  this  occasion  he  gave  a  signal 
proof  both  of  lus  wisdom  and  his  humanity, 
j^efbre  the  brittle  be  freely  suffered  those  [^ 
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depart  who  had  no  inclination  to  fight,  lest 
their  cowardice  in  action  should  disconcert 
die  rest ;  and  after  the  victory  he  released  his 
prisoners,  knowing  the  danger  -they  woukl 
incur  if  brought  to  AthenSy  from  the  ungo- 
vemed  violence  of  the  populace*  He  expelled 
Plutarch  from  Eretria,  who  had  made  himself 
a  tyrant,  and  after  securing  Euboea  from  the 
further  attempts  of  the  Macedonians,  returned 
with  glory.  Some  time  after,  the  Athenians 
having  determined  to  send  succours  to  the 
towns  of  the  Hellespont  threatened  by  Philip, 
appointed  Chares  to  the  command,  but  the 
piratical  character  of  this  man  caused  the 
allied  to  refuse  his  fleet  admittance  into  their 
harbours.  Phocion  was  thereupon  sent  with 
another  armament ;  and  Cleon,  a  leading  man 
in  Byzantium,  who  had  formerly  known  him 
at  the  academy,  having  answered  for  hie  ho- 
nourable conduct,  he  was  admitted  into  that 
city,  which  he  saved,  and  by  various  suc- 
cesses obliged  Philip  to  withdraw  from  the 
Hellespont. 

Phocion,  however,  though  an  able  general  ^ 
was,  like  all  good  patriots,  the  habituad  friend 
of  peace.     He  was  too  well  apprized  of  the  un- 
stable character  of  the  Adienian  democracy, 
and   the    superior    talents   and   resources    of 
Philip,  not  to  be  convinced  that  a  protracted 
war  must  be  fatal  to  his  country ;  hence  he 
was  a  constant  opposer  of  those  orators  (Demos- 
thenes among  the  rest)  who  never  ceased  to 
urge  the  people  to  hostilities,  and  to  discoun- 
tenance all  proposals  for  accommodation.     Se- 
veral of  his  sayings  to  this  purpose  are  re- 
corded.    To   an  Athenian   ot  bad  character 
who   said   to   him   <<  Darest  thou,   Phocion, 
dissuade  the  people  from  war  now  the  sword 
is  drawn  ?"   He  replied,  "  Yes,  I  dare,  though 
I  know  that  in  time  of  war  I  shall  be  thy 
master,  and  that  in  time  of  peace  thou  mayest 
probably  be  mine.**    When  some  of  the  Athe- 
nians once  reproached  him  with  having  robbed 
them  of  a  victory  that  was  just  in  their  hands, 
he  said,  <<  It  is  happy  for  you  that  you  have  a 
general  who  knows  you,  otherwise  you  would 
have  been  ruined  long  ago.**     An  oracle  from 
Delphi  was  once  read  in  the  assembly,  declaring 
that  one  man  alone  disturbed  the  unanimity  at 
Athens ;  Phocion  stept  forth  and  said,  <<  I  am 
that  man.'*     His  contempt  for  the  popular  opi- 
nion was  strongly  expressed,  when  ^  speech 
of  his  being  received  with  general  applause, 
he  turned  round  to  a  friend  and  said,  <<  Have 
I  inadvertently  uttered  any  thing  foolish  ?'*  This 
unqualified  censure  and  opposition  caused  De^ 
mosthenes  once  to  say  to  him>  **  The  Athe- 


nians will  certainly,  some  time  or  otiier,  in  a 
mad  fit  put  thee  to  death  $  «  And  thee,  D^e- 
mosthenes,  {he  replied),  in  a  sober  fit.*'  His 
acknowledged  probity,  however,  caused  the 
people  to  bear  from  him  what  they  would  have 
borne  from  no  one  else,  and  he  was  elected 
to  the  post  of  general  4;  times  witliout  the 
least  aolicitation  on  his  part,  and  commonly 
in  his  absence. 

The  pure  patriotism  and  integrity  of  Phocion 
were  founded  on  their  only  solid  basis,  content- 
ment with  a  little.  Amidst  the  highest  honours, 
his  mode  of  living  was  as  simple  and  frugal  as 
that  of  any  common  citizen*     He  possessed 
a  little  farm,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  draw 
water  and  perform  other  domestic  offices  with 
his  own  hand.      He  had  a  wife  who  was  a 
worthy  partner  of  his  virtues,  and  placed  her 
gknry  in  his  reputation.      An  Ionian  lady  of 
her  acquaintance  once  msdcbg  a  display  before 
her  of  all  her  jewels  and  other  finery,  "  My 
ornament  (said  the  matron)  is  my  good  man 
Phocion,  who  is  now  called,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian  armies." 
The  merit  of  this  honourable  frugality  was 
not  lost  upon  the  Athenians,  though  vitiated 
by  luxurious  habits.     It  is  related,  that  at  the 
representation  of  a  grand  dramatic  piece,  a 
player  who  was  to  act  a  queen  refused  to 
appear  unless  he  was  furnished  with  a  numer- 
ous train  of  attendants.    The  manager,  pro- 
voked at  the  delay,  pushed  him  upon  the 
stase,  saying,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
andience,  ^  Thou  seest  the  wife  of  Phocion 
appear  in  public  with  a  single  maid-servant, 
and  dost  thou  wish  to  indulge  thy  pride  and 
spoil  our  women?"    A  general  plaudit  testi- 
fied the  people's  concurrence  in  this  tribute  to 
worth.     Phocion  was  even  superior  to  th^t 
desire  of  aggrandizing  a  family  which  often 
seduces  those  who  have  ne  immoderate  wishes 
for  themselves.     Being  urged  to  accept  of  a 
royal  present,  if  not  for  his  own  sake,  for  that 
of  his  children,  he  answered,  <<  If  they  prove 
like  their  father,  the  same  little  property  t^t 
served  him  will  serve  them )  if  unlike,  it  shall 
not  be  said  that  I  nourished  their  luxury  at 
the  expence  of  my  honesty.** 

To  return  to  his  public  actions :  when  the 
people  of  Megara  were  privately  meditating  an 
union  with  the  Athenians,  Phocion  zealously 
promoted  the  measures  and,  assembling  a 
body  of  volunteers,  marched  thither,  was  joy- 
fully received,  and  having  rebuilt  its  loi^ 
walls,  left  it  in  a  state  of  security,  as  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  strength  of  Athens.  When 
Philip  entered  Fhocis  with  the  intention  9f 
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invading  Attica^  Phocion^  not  eonfidinff  in  the 
aifismce  with  the  Booodans  mediated  bj  De-> 
mosthenes,  was  desirous  of  an  acconuBodation; 
but  he  was  over-ruled,  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Cheron«a  pioved  the  justness  of  his  appxehen- 
sions.     He  afterwards  would  have  persuaded 
the  Athenians  not  to  concur  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the   Greek   states   convoked   hj 
Philip,  till  they  should  be  informed  what  the 
King  intended  to  demand  in  it.     He  was  dis^ 
regarded,]  and  the  Atheni»is  found  themselves 
obliged  to  furnish  him  with  a  quota  of  cavalry 
and  ships ;  but  when  diey  hesitated  to  comply, 
he  advised  them  to  submit  with  patience  to 
the  necessity  of  the  times.    The  d^th  of  Phi* 
lip  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  at 
Athens  by  Demosthenes  and  his  party,   but 
Phocion  discouraged  such  indecorous  triumph, 
and  bid  them  remember  <<  that  the  victors  at 
Cheronaea  were  diminished  only  by  one  man." 
In  the  same  spirit  of  avoiding  new  hazards, 
he  disapproved  of  the  contemptuous  speeches 
relative  to  young  Alexander,  and  the  attempts 
to  form  a  confederacy  against  the  Macedonian 
power.     He  might  in  this  case  be  -thought  to 
have  despaired  too  much  of  the  cause  of  Grecian 
liberty,  did  not  the  event  prove  that  he  had 
justly  calculated  the  strength  of  each  party. 
After  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  when  Alex- 
ander sent  to  demand  the  Athenian  orators 
who  had  been  his  chief  opponents,  all  eyes  in 
the  public  assembly  were  turned  upon  Phocion, 
expecting  his  opinion.     He  at  length  arose, 
and  lamenting  the  situation  into  which  they 
were  brought  by  misconduct,  advised  diat  no 
resistance  should  be  made  to  the  con<)ueror^ 
but  that  intercession  should  be  employed  to 
avert  his  anger.     He  was  accordingly  him- 
self sent  to  carry  the  public  decree,  and  met 
with  a  very  respectful  reception  from  Alex- 
ander, who  was  informed  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  Philip.     By  his  mild 
and  prudent  discourse,  be  appeased  the  young 
King's  resentment  against  the  Athenians,  and 
a(^ired  his   friendship   to  an   extraordinairy 
degree.     It  was,  however,  out  of  the  power  of 
Alexander  and  his  envoys  to  make  the  patriot 
accept  of  a  hundred  talents  which  were  oflFered 
to  him.     The  deputies  are  said  to  have  found 
him  at  his  humble  habitation  drawing  water, 
whilst. his  wife  was  baking  bread;  and  when 
they  remonstrated  with   him   that  it  was  a 
shame  the  friend  of  a  great  prince  should  live 
in  such  a  manner,  he  pointed  to  a  poor  man 
passing  by,    and   asked  them  wliedier  they 
thought  worse  of  him  than  of  that  person. 
When   they  deprecated   such  a  comparison, 


*^  Yet  (said  he)  dut  man  lures  u|Km  lest  thaa 
J  do,  and  is  contented,'^  He  did,  hoirever, 
oondescend  to  ask  favours  of  Alexander,  but 
they  consisted  in  the  deliveraace  of  sooie  of 
his  friends  who' were  in*  confinement. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Athenians 
were  again  encouraged  to  undertake  the  Ubenu 
tion  of  Greece  from  the  Macedonian  yoke ;  a 
purpose  certainly  laudable,  if  there  had^^een 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.    ^Bhocion, 
however,  firm  in  his  former  maxims  of  cautious 
policy,  opposed  the  measure;  and  when  Le* 
osthenes,  who  was  appointed  general  in  the 
new  war,  scoffingly  askied  him  what  good  he 
had  done  his  country  during  his  many  years  of 
command,  he  replied,  **  Dost  thou  then  think 
it  nothing  for  the  Athenians  to  occupy  the  se« 
pulchres  of   their  ancestors?*'    His  foresight 
again  proved  accurate;  for  Leosthenes,  after  a 
temporary  success  against  Antipater,  was  killed 
before  Lamia,  and  in  the  end,  the  confederated 
Greeks  were  defeated  by  Antipater  and  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace.     Phocion,  at  the  age  of  four* 
score^    had   commanded  a  separate  body  of 
Athenians  in  this  war,   aif^d  had  obtained   a 
considerable  advantage,  though  it  could  not 
influence  the  general  event.     Antipater  after 
his  vict(^y  advanced  towards  Athens,  whence 
the  orators  who  had  been  the  advisers  of  the 
war,,  hastily  fled.     Phocion,  as  the  only  person 
to  be  confided  in  on  the  present  emergence, 
was  deputed  to  treat  with  him  at  his  camp  in 
the  Theban  territory;  and  the  first  point  which 
he  gained  by  his  influence  was,  that  the  treaty 
should  be  finished  there,  before  he  advanced 
into  Attica;     The  conditions,  however,  were 
hard;   comprtsihg  the  delivering  up  of  De* 
mosthenes  and  Hyperides,  the  change  of  go- 
vernment to  am  anstocracy,  and  the  admission 
of  a  garrison  into  Munychia,  the  fort  com- 
manding the  Pirsus.     Phocion  -long  struggled 
against  the  latter  article,  but  could  not  move 
Antipater^  who  said  to  him,  **  I  will  deny  thee 
nothing  but  what  will  tend  to  thy  ruin  and 
my  own."     The  terms  b^ng  acceded  to,  a 
Macedoiiian  garrison  took  possession  of  Mu- 
nychia, commanded  by  Menyllus,  one  of  Pho- 
cion*s  particular  friends.     A  great  number  of 
the  lower  class  were  disfranchised,  and  sent 
away  to  colonize  in  Thrace ;  and  the  manage- 
ment of  public  aflEairs  was  committed'  to  per- 
sons pf   the  raperior   orders,    among  whom 
Phocion  stood  pre-eminent.     He  employed  bis 
interest  with  the  Macedonians,  however,  chiefly 
in  softening  the  rigour  of  authority,  and  pro- 
curing the  return  of  exiles,  and  steadily  refused 
to  accept  of  any  pecuniary  favours ;  so  that 
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Antipater  w^s  accustomed  to  say  that  he  had 
two  friends  in  Athens*  Phocion  and  Demades* 
of  whom,  the  first  he  could  not  prev^di  upon  to 
receive  any  thing*  and  the  second  he  could 
never  satisfy.    (See  Demades.) 

The  deam  of  Antipater  produced  two  par- 
ties in  Macedon,  one  headed  by  his  son  Cas~ 
Sander*  the  other  by  Polysperchon,  who  was 
left  guardian  to  the  persons  of  the  young  kings. 
CassanMr  sent  Nicanor  to  supersede  Menylius 
in  the  command  of  tlie  garrison  at  Munydiia ; 
while  Polysperchon  on  me  other  hand,  in  order 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Athenians,  de- 
clared the  restoration  of  democratical  govern- 
ment, and  CMrdered  the  Macedonian  garrison 
to  withdraw.     Nicanor,   an  artful  man,  had 
obtained  the  entire  confidence  of  Phocion,  who 
refused  to  take   any  measures   against  him, 
though  it  was  his  manifest  purpose  to  disobey 
the  order  of  Polysperchon,  and  to  maintain  him- 
self in  his  post  bv  force.     In  this  instance, 
Phocion's  habits  ot  compliance,  his  dread  of 
civil  tumult,,  both  aggravated  by  the   inac- 
tivity of    old  age,    and    perhaps    his    party 
prejudices  agianst  democracy,   seem  to  have 
warped  his  judgment,  though  the  purity  of  his 
intentions  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  in  fact  the 
freedom  of    Athens  was   the   real  object  of 
neither  of  the  Macedonian  chiefs.    Polysper* 
chon  arriving  in  Attica  with  a  powerful  army, 
Phocion,    now   deprived    of    his    command, 
went  with  some  friends  to  meet  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  deputation  from  the  prevailing 
party  in  Athens  was  sent  to  accuse  them  of 
treason.     Polysperchon  returned  the  culprits 
in  chains,  with  a  message,  that  though  he  was 
convinced  they  were  traitors,  he  leit  them  to 
be  judged  by  their  countrymen,  as  a  free  peo- 
ple.   The  return  of  Phocion  in  that  condition 
was  a  most  afilicting  spectacle  to  the  principal 
citizens,  but  the  populace  shewed  the  greatest 
exasperation  against  him,  and  would  scarcely 
sufier  him  to  speak.     At  length,  obtaining  an 
interval  from  clamour,  he  cried,  <<  Athenians, 
I  confess  the  crime  charged  against  me,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  but  what  have 
these  innocent  men  done  to  deserve  death." 
The  savage  cry  was  returned,  «  They  are  your 
friends,  and  tluit  is  enough.**    The  decree  then 
passed  adjudging  them  all  to  die,  and  some  even 
proposed  a  clause  for  first  putting  Phocion  to 
the  torture ;    but  better  feelings   interposed. 
The  aged  patriot,  unmoved  amidst  the  lamen- 
tations of  his  friends  and  fellow  sufferers,  was 
led  away,  even  his  enemies  admiring  the  ee^ 
Tenity  of   his  demeanour.    One  man  indeed 
was  buse  enough  to  spit  in  his  face  ;  on  which 
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he  calmly  said  <<  "Will  no  one  teach  that 
fellow  better  manners?''  A  friend  asking 
him  whether  he  had  any  commands  for 
his  son,  <<  Tell  him  (said  he)  that  I 
enjoin  him  to  forget  the  ill  treatment  his 
fauier  has  received  from  the  Athenians.^ 
When  the  hemlock  was  brought  which  was  to 
be  the  instrument  of  their  deaths,  Nicocles, 
the  most  intimate  of  Phocion's  friends,  begged 
he  might  take  the  first  draught  ;  and  tlie 
chief,  telling  him  that  it  was  a  hard  request, 
but  that  he  would  not  now  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  give  him  a  refusal,  complied  with 
his  desire.  The  quantity  of  poison  falling 
short,  the  executioner  refused  to  prepare  more 
without  being  paid  for  it ;  and  Phocion,  ob- 
serving that  a  man  could  not  even  die  gratis  at 
Athens,  desired  a  friend  to  pay  him  his  demand. 
The  popular  indignation  against  him  denied 
his  body  -a  funeral  in  his  own  country,  and  it 
was  carried  by  a  slave  and  burnt  in  the  terri* 
tories  of  Megara.  A  Megarian  matron  witli 
her  maid  attended  on  the  obsequies,  and  raising 
an  humble  monument  on  the  spot,  collected 
his  ashe^,  and  deposited  them  under  her  own 
hearth,  thus  addressing  her  penates:  *<  To 
you,  ye  gods,  guardians  of  this  place,  I  com- 
mit tlie  remains  of  this  good  man ;  protect 
them  till  they  shall  on^  day  be  restored  to  the 
sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  when  the  Atlienians 
shall  have  recovered  their  senses."  This  event 
afterwards  took  place;  and  his  countrymen, 
repenting  the  wrong  they  had  done  him, 
brought  home  his  ashes  at  the  public  expence, 
erected  a  brass  statue  to  his  memory,  and 
punished  with  death  his  accusers. 

Such,  B.  C.  318,  was  the  unmerited  end  of 
Phocion  the  Goodt  ^  title  which  perhaps  no  man 
in  public  or  in  private  life  ever  better  deserved. 
He  may  be  regarded  as  a  Socrates  in  the 
character  of  a  statesman  and  a  warrior ;  not 
less  a  philosopher  that  that  sage,  in  circum- 
stances which  render  the  part  of  a  philosopher 
much  more  difficult  to  be  maintamed.  His 
patriotism  might  have  shone Mfith  more  brillia|cy 
had  he  lived  at  a  time  when  his  country  was 
capable  of  acting  a  higher  and  more  independent 
part :  his  virtue  and  disinterestedness  could 
never  have  been  more  conspicuous.  Plutarch* 
Com.  Nepos.     Umverj.  Hist, — A. 

PHOCYLIDBS,  a  Greek  poet  and  philo^ 
sopher,  bom  at  Miletus,  flourished  about 
B.  C.  540,  and  was  in  high  esteem  for  the 
purity  of  his  .style  and  of  his  sentiments^ 
The  Greek  Verses  extant  at  this  day  under  the 
name  of  Phocylides  are  falsely  attributed  to 
this  writer*  bemg  manifestly  of   a  later  agei 
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probably  that  oi  Adrian  or  Trajao^  and  3|p- 
parently  by  a  Christian^  since  they  contain 
some  of  tne  forged  Sibylline  verses.  They 
^ave  been  several  times  printed,  separately  or 
with  others  of  the  minor  Greek  poets.  The 
l^est  edition  is  that  of  J.  A.  Schier,  Lifs.  8vo. 
1751.  VossH  Poet.  Gr*  Marefi.  BibL  Dict.'^h* 

PHOTINUS,  a  learned  Pannonian  bishc^ 
In  the  4thcentury,  after  whom  the believersin the 
doctrine  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ  were 
for  some  time  denominated  PhctimatUy  was  a 
native  of  Galatia,  and  probably  of  Ancyra,  the 
thief  city  in  that  country.  He  became  the  dis- 
ciple of  Marcellus,  bishop  of  the  place,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  Sabellian,  or  Unitarian, 
and  to  whom  he  was  appointed  deacon.  After- 
wards he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Sirmium  in 
Lower  Pannonia  \  but  concerning  the  date  of 
that  event  we  have  no  exact  information,  nor 
of  the  time  when  he  first  began  openly  to  avow 
his  peculiar  opinions.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Epiphanius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
others,  he  denied  the  eternal  generation  and 
subsistence  of  the  Son,  and  maintained  that 
Christ  began  to  exist  when  he  was  born  of 
Mary;  though  he  appears  to  have  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  miraculous  conception,  since  he 
'allowed  that  Christ  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  Mary,  and  that  on  this  account,  he  was  die 
son  of  God.  He  also  denied  the  personality 
of  the  Spirit.  Photinus  must  have  publicly 
maintained  these  opinions  some  time  before  the 
year  344;  for  during  that  year  he  was  con-* 
demned  in  a  council  of  Arian  or  Eusebian 
bishops  held  at  Antioch.  He  was  condemned 
a  second  time,  in  a  council  at  Sardis  in  347  \ 
and  again,  by  a  council  of  Western  bishops  at 
Milan  in  348.  Twx>  years  afterwards,  these 
prelates  assembled  at  Sirmium,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  deposing  him  \  but  the  citizens  disco- 
vered such  a  firm  and  affectionate  attachment  to 
their  bishop,  that  his enemiescould  not  carry  their 
design  into  execution.  At  length,  intheyeaT35  f , 
as  is  generally  supposed,  the  Emperoi:  Constan- 
tius  being  at  Sirmium,  after  the  defeat  of  his 
rival  Vetranio,  convened  a  council  of  Eastern  and 
Western  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to 
a  final  decision  on  the  case  of  Photinus.  At 
this  council,  having  offered  to  defend  his  doc- 
trines against  any  of  the  bishops  who  were  pre- 
sent, tlie  challenge  was  accepted  by  Basil,  the 
Arian  bishop  t)f  Ancyra,  and  a  time  was  fixed 
by  the  Emperor,  when  himself  and  many  pev^ 
'sons  of  senatorial  rank  would  be  present,  and 
notaries  should  be  provided  to  write  down  the 
disputation.  After  a  warm  debate,  our  ortho- 
dox   historians  inform  us  that  Photiims  was 
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vanquished,  d^osed,  and  sentenced  to  be  W 
nished.  The  bishops,  indeed^  offered  to  re- 
store him»  if  he  would  recamt,  and  ittbscrih^ 
ta  creeds  which  they  had  eomposed ;  but  he 
steadily  refused  to  complv,  and  the  sentence 
against  hicn  was  put  in  fitte.    In  his  state  of 
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exile,  however,  be  did  not  desist  fronoL  inai»- 
taining  his  sentiments,  but  wrote  a  tieafeiie 
against  all  here»es,  comptehendins  under  that 
denooaiBatipn  all  opinions  wUch  mifitated 
agaiiist  bis  own.  Both  this  work ,  and  the 
other  numerous  volumes  which  he  is  said  to 
have  written,  have  either  been  suppressed  or 
lost.  An  opinion  has  been  suggested  that  he 
must  have  been  restored  by  the  edict  of  the 
Emptor  Julian,  with  the  other  bishops  who 
were  banished  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  $  and 
that  opinion  derives  support  from  a  letter  pM- 
served  in  Facundus,  writtem  by  JuKan  to  Pho- 
tinus, if  it  be  genuine, '  in  which  the  Empevor 
highly  compliments  the  bishop  for  denying  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  After  the  death  of  Julian 
he  was  banished  a  second  time  by  Valentinian, 
and  died  in  Galatia  about  the  year  376.  Pho- 
tinus was  a  man  of  a  bright  and  lively  genias, 
and  of  extensive  learning,  who  possessed  very 
persuasive  powers  of  eloquence,  and  also  re^ 
commended  what  he  taught  by  his  own  un- 
blameable  life.  He  spoke  and  wrote,  with 
propriety  and  elegance,  both  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  Epipbami  Hmret.  /xmL  N.  t% 
&9crai.  Hut.  EceL  lib. ».  cap.  iS.  Sces^m.  Hist^ 
EceL  Hi*  iv.  cap.  6.  Fabticu  BiU.  Med.  sub. 
Hieron^  cap.  107.  Cavis  Hist.  Lit.  Vd.  L 
sub  sm:.  Arian.  Dupin,  Lardner^sCretL  paftn% 
Fd.IJT.  ck.iKxxifi. — M. 

PHOTIUS,  a  patriarch  of  Constantinopfe 
in  the  ninth  century,  famous  for  his  leamiiig 
and  his  ambition,  and  author  of  the  schism  be^ 
tween  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  was  of 
a  noble  Constantinopolitan  family,  and  grand 
nephew  of  the  patriarch  Tarasius.  His  wealth 
and  interest  raised  him  to  the  highest  offices  of 
the  state,  whilst  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  universally  learned  and  accom- 
plished man  of  his  age.  When  he  was  rap- 
tain  of  the  guards,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  he  embayed  the 
leisure  this  mission  afforded  him  in  composing 
an  extant  monument  of  his  vast  reading.  He 
afterwards  became  secretary  of  state  under  die 
Emperor  Michael  III.  In  this  situation  he  con* 
tracted  an  intimacy  with  tlie  Csessr  Bardis, 
Michael's  uncle,  wno,  after  he  had  procured 
the  exile  of  the  paniarch  Ignatius,  persuiKled 
the  Emperor  to  raise  Phocius  to  that  dignity. 
He  was  as  yet  a  laymani  but  in  the  space  of  six 
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dsfys  he  went  through  the  gradation  requisite 
far  priestly  orders,  and  on  Chrismas-dav  8581 
was  consecrated  patriarch  by  Gregory  oishop 
of  Syracuse,  lately  deposed  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff.    Photius  was  recognized  by  the  metropo- 
litans of  his  patriaVftate,  and  proceeded  to  the 
solemn  deposition  of  Ignatius  ;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  a  full  confirmation  of  his  dignity,  he 
sent   deputies    to  Pope  Nicholas  I.    desiring 
him  to  assist  by  his  legates  in  re-establishing  the 
peace  of  the  church.     In  consequence,   two 
papal  legates  were  present  at  a  council  held  at 
Constantinople  in  861,  in  which  the  deposition 
of  Ignatius  was  confirmed.     Upon  the  repre- 
'sentations  of  his  friends,  however,  Nicholas, 
who  was  much  gratified  by  the  papal  superi- 
ority implied  in  these  appeals  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  disavowed  what  had  been  concurred  in 
by  his  legates,  and  in  a  council  held  at  Rome 
in  862,  pronounced  the  degradation  from  sa- 
cerdotal orders,  and  the  deposition,  of  Photius, 
with  the  restoration  of  Ignatius.     Photius  re- 
.taliated  by  summoning  a  council  at  Constanti- 
naple,    which  deposed  and   excommunicated 
the  pope;  and  he  likewise  circulated  among  all 
the  Oriental  Christians  a  violent  charge  of  heresy 
against  the  Roman  church :  but  the  Emperor 
Michael  having  been  murdered  in  867  by  Ba- 
sil, who  was  raised  to  the  throne,  that  Prince 
immediately  replaced   Ignatius   on  the  patri- 
archal seat,  and  banished  Photius  to  a  monas- 
ery.     A  council  in  869   confirmed   this  act 
of  authority,  and  pronounced  a  sentence   of 
deposition   and   anathema   against   the   fallen 
patriarch. 

Contests  in  the  mean  time  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  churches  respecting  jurisdiction 
over  the  newly  converted  Bulgarians ;  and  Ig- 
natius, maintaining  the  privileges  of  his  see, 
had  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  ambitious  Photius  making  use 
of  this  conjuncture,  returned  to  Constantinople, 
and  being  restored  to  the  Emperor's  favour, 
projected  the  recovery  of  the  patriarchate. 
The  death  of  Ignatius  favoured  his  purpose ; 
and  in  878  he  resumed  his  dignity  with  a  strong 
hand.  Basil  obtained  from  Pope  John  VIII. 
his  consent  to  this  measure,  which  was  ratified 
at  a  council  held  in  presence  of  the  Pope's  le- 
gates in  879.  Expectations  raisedof  the  cession 
of  Bulgaria  to  the  see  of  Rome  were  probably 
the  causes  of  diis  concurrence.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  made  good  :  the  Pope  dis.i 
owned  what  his  legates  had  done,  and  sent 
Marinus  with  a  legantine  commission  to  de- 
clare his  adherence  to  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication formerly  pronounced  against  Pbodus. 


Marinus  was  thrown  into  prison;  in  resent- 
ment for  which  treatment,  when  he  succeeded 
John  in  the  pontificate,  he  renewed  the  con- 
demnation of  the  patriarch.  The  Emperor 
Leo,  son  of  Basil,  ascending  the  throne  in 
886,  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to 
Photius,  whom  he  deposed,  and  banished  to  a 
monastery  in  Armenia,  where  he  died  in  891. 
His  death  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  division 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  had 
not  the  popes,  in  the  spirit  of  arrogance, 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  priests  and  bishops 
who  had  been  ordained  by  him,  and  insisted 
upon  their  degradation.  This  unseasonable 
assertion  of  authority  so  exasperated  the  Greeks, 
that,  although  all  intercourse  between  the 
churches  was  not  broken  ofF,  the  schism  had 
taken'  root  which  has  ever  since  subsisted. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  demerits  of 
Photius  in   his   public   capacity,    learning   is 
under  great  obligations  to  him.      His  work 
entitled  **  Myriobiblon,*'  composed,  as  above 
hinted,  on  his  embassy  to  Bagdat,  and  proba- 
bly in  part  from  memory,  is  a  kind  of  abstract 
and  critical  judgment  of  280  different  writers 
in  the  departments  of  history,  oratory,  grammar, 
philosophy,  theology,  &c.,  of  many  of  whom 
no  other  relic  or  memorial  exists.     They  are 
given  promiscuously,  in  no  method  of  arrange- 
ment, and  with  very  different  degrees  of  care 
and  copiousness.     Some  are  regularly  abridged 
and  freely  characterised,  of  others  transcripts 
only  are  given ;  upon  the  whole,  however,  it 
is  a  precious  treasure  of  antiquity.     Another 
of  his  works  is  entitled  *<  Nomocanon,*'  being 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  councils,  and 
canonical  epistles,  and  the  Imperial  laws  con- 
ceming  ecclesiastical  matters.     It  is  written  in 
an  excellent  method,  and  is  highly  valuable  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  such  subjects.     A 
large  collection  of  his  letters  was  brought  in 
MS.  from  the  east  of  England,  and  translated 
by  R.Mountagu,  Bishop  of  Norwich;  many  of 
them  are  curious  and  interesting.      He  also 
wrote  homilies  or  sermons,  of  which  two  only 
are  extant  entire.      He  was  moreover  a  subtle 
schoolman  and  a  profound  theologian,    and 
treatises  by  him  in  these  capacities  are  extant. 
His  "  Myriobiblon"  or  «  Bibliotheca"  was  first 
printed  by  Hceschelius  in  1601:  the  best  edition 
is  that  of  Rouen,  Gr.  Lat.  fol.  1653.      His 
«  Nomocanon"  was  printed  with  the  commen- 
taries of  Balsamon  at  Paris,  Gr.  Lat.  4to.  1615; 
and  his  "Epistolse,"  Gr.Lat.  by  R.  Mountagu, 
Lond.  fol.  1651.     Many  of  his  writings  still 
remain  in  manuscript.    Dupin.  Mosheim.  BibL 
Diet.— A. 
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PHRANZA  or  PHRANZES,  George,  a 
modem  Greek  historian,  was  from  his  youth 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Byzantine  court, 
and  was  the  favourite  chamberlain  of  the  Em- 
peror Manuel  Palxologus,  who  died  A.D..i4a5, 
when  Fhranza  was  24  years  of  age.  He  was 
master  of  the  wardrobe  to  his  successor  John, 
and  also  to  Constantine,  the  last  emperor  of 
the  East,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  courts  of  Georgia  and  Trebizond  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  young 
sovereign.  When  the  Turks  under  Maho- 
met II.,  in  1453,  ^^^^  Constantinople,  Phranza 
with  his  family  underwent  the  common  lot  of 
.  captivity,  and  remained  four  months  in  slavery* 
Being  dien  liberated,  he  ransomed  his  wife; 
but  his  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter  in 
the  flower  of  youth,  were  seized  for  the 
seraglio,  and  lost  to  their  unfortunate  parents. 
Phranaa  afterwards  became  domestic  of  Prince 
Thomas,  brother  of  the  deceased  Constantine, 
who  employed  him  in  various  embassies.  He 
assumed  the  monastic  habit  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  a  very  advanced  age.  At 
the  request  of  some  noble  Corcyreans  he  drew 
up  a  chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Morea,  to  most  of  which  he  had  been  a 
witness.  This  work  he  brought  down  to  the 
year  1461.  Though  many  MSS.  of  the  Greek 
original  are  extant  in  libraries,  it  has  been  pub- 
lished only  in  the  Latin  version  or  abstract  of 
James  Fontanus.    VossHHist,  Gr.    Gibbon. — A. 

PHRYGIO,  Paul-Constantine,  a  learned 
German  Lutheran  divine  in  the  i6th  century, 
was  bom  at  Schelstadt  in  Alsace,  but  we  are 
not  informed  in  what  year.  After  having 
been  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Basil,  where  he 
applied  with  great  diligence  and  success  to  the 
study  of  history,  biblical  literature,  and  divinity, 
'  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  When  the  • 
principles  of  the  Reformation  began  to  be  intro- 
duced into  that  city,  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  Oecolampadius  and  Zuingle,  to  whose  doc- 
trines he  became  a  zealous  convert.  Being 
well  qualified  by  his  abilities  and  acquirements 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  the  year  1529 
he  was  appointed  first  pastor  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  dis- 
charged with  exemplary  faithfulness  and  assi- 
duity, while  he  recommended  himself  to 
universal  respect  and  esteem  by  his  piety  and 
virtues.  Among  other  illustrious  characters 
who  entertained  a  just  sense  of  his  merits  and 
cultivated  his  acquaintance,  was  Hulderic, 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  had  been  expelled 
,  from  his  dominions,  and  sought  an  asylum  at 


Basil.  In  the  year  1(34,  that  Prince  haviiq; 
been  restored  to  the  possession  of  his  dukedom, 
determined  to  reform  its  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion ;  and  in  the  following  year,  he  invited 
Phrygio  to  assist  in  that  laudable  undertaking. 
With  this  invitation  our  author  thought  it  his 
duty  to  comply ;  and,  accordingly,  removed  tp 
Tubingen,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  functions, 
and  in  eminently  promoting,  by. his  counsels 
and  labours,  the  interests  01  the  Reformation 
in  Wirtemberg.  He  died  in  the  year  i543. 
He  was  the  author  of  <<  Commentarius 
in  Exodum,"  15439  4to.;  <<  Explanatio  i^ 
Leviticum,  et  in  priorcm  Epistolam  ad  Tir 
motheum,"  15439  4to. ;  <<  Commentarius  in 
Michxam,"  1538,  8vo;  and  «  Chronicon 
Regum  Regnorumque  omnium,  Catalogum, 
et  perpetuam  ab  Exordio  Mundi  Temporunft 
Sseculorumque  Seriem  complectens,  ex  optimis 
quibusque  Hebraeis,  Grxcis,  et  Latinis  Au- 
thoribus  congestum,"  &c.  Melchior.  Adam* 
Vit.  Germ,  TheoL  Le  Lon^s  Btblioth.  Sacray 
FoI.lL—M. 

PHRYNICUS,  sumamed  Arrhabius,  .a 
Greek  sophist  or  orator,  was  a  native  of 
Bithynia,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  Two 
works  of  his  are  spoken  of,  one  called  "  Ap- 
paratus Sophisticus,"  and  the  other  "  Dictiones 
Atticse;"  but  as  the  first  is  said  to  have  been  a 
collection  of  words  and  phrases,  it  was  proba- 
bly the  same  with  the  second.  There  is 
extant,  an  abridgment  of  the  latter,  which 
was  first  printed  at  Rome  under  the  tide  of 
<<  Eclogx  Nominum  et  Verborum  Atticorum,'* 
Gr.  and  Lat.  15 17.  The  best  edition  of  this 
work  is  that  of  J.  Corn,  de  P^uw,  Try.  4to. 

1739- 

Of  the  same  name  were  a  composer  of 
tragedy,  tlie  disciple  of  Thespis,  and  a  comic 
poet  who  flourished  about  a  century  later. 
Moreri.  Bibliogr.  Diet.  —  A. 

PICARD,  John,  an  able  French  mathema- 
tician, and  one  of  the  most  learned  astronomers 
in  the  17  th  century,  was  bom  at  Fleche  in 
Anjou,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known.  He 
was  educated  to  the  church,  and,  after  receiv- 
ing priests  orders,  became  prior  of  Rillie  in 
his  native  province.  While  he  did  not  neglect 
the  other  branches  of  knowledge  immediately 
connected  with  his  profession,  his  prevalait 
bias  was  towards  the  study  of  the  mathematical 
sciences,  which  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
ardour  and  success.  To  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy, in  particular,  he  found  himself  irresisti- 
bly attached.     Coming- to  Paris,  his  superior 
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tateits  for  these  sciences  soon  made  htm  known 
and  respected  ;  and  as  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
was  at  that  time  forming,  he  was  selected  to 
become  one  of  its  members,  and  was  associated 
with  them  in  the  year  1666,  with  the  appointment 
ofastronomer  to  the  Academy.  In  the  same  year, 
conjointly  with  M.  Auzout,  he  published  a  new 
micrometer,  for  measuring  the  smallest  appa- 
teni  diameters  of  the  stars,  and  their  least  sen- 
sible distances ;  which  was  an  improvement  of 
'that  given  to  the  public  by  the  Marquis  de 
Malvasia,  in  i/$62,  being  more  accurately  di- 
"vided,  and  rendered  more  commodious  in  va- 
rious respects.  In  the  «<  Memoires  deTr^voux" 
"for  March  1 723,  where  an  account  is  given  of 
'the  invention  and  use  of  certain  mathematical 
Instruments,  the  superior  advantages  attending 
Ae  use  of  this  micrometer  are  particularly 
pointed  out.      In  the  year  167 1  M.  Picard  was 
Tsent,  by  order  of  the  King,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  the  academy,  to  the  observatory  of 
Uramburg,  built  under  the  direction  of  the  ce- 
'lebrated  Tycho  Brahe,  on  the  island  of  Huen, 
in  the  Sounds  not  far  from  Copenhagen.    The 
principal  design  of  this  mission  was,  that  by 
astronomical  observations  on  the  spot,  he  might 
determine,  with  the  greatest  possible  exactness, 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  and  the  longitude  at 
diat  place^  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  adapt- 
mg  to  the  meridian  of  Paris  the  astronomical 
tables  founded  on  the  observations  of  Tycho 
firahe.  M.  Picard*s  observations,  however,  were 
not  confined  to  this  object,  but  were  directed 
to  other  points,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
his  "  Journey  to  Uraniburg,"  &c.    Our  astro- 
nomer was  also  commissioned  to  collect,  as 
'fer  as  was  possible,  the  original  manuscripts  of 
Tycho  Brahe's  observations  which  had  been 
printed  in  Germany.     In  this  undertaking  he 
met  with  considerable  success,  and  he  returned 
to  Paris  with  many  of  those  originals;  which 
were  the  more  valuable,  as  they  were  found  to 
differ  in  many  respects  from  the  printed  copies, 
anrid  contained  a  book  more  than  had  before  ap- 
peared.    After  resuming  his  labours  at  Paris, 
M.  Picard  made  many  very  useful  observations 
and  discoveries,  either  by  himself,  pr  joimly 
with  the  dder  M.  Cassini,  who  was  his  fellow- 
member  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    In  the 
I  ears  i'669  and  1670,  by  order  of  Lewis  XIV., 
e  traversed  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prance,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  measur- 
.    big  the  degrees  of  the  French  meridian ;  and 
lie  first  gave  a  chart  of  the  country,  which  tlie 
'  Cassinh  afterwards  carried  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfection.    He  first  discovered,  in  1675,  the 
tight  in  die  vacuum  of  the  barometer^  or  the 


mercurisd  phosphorus.  He  wusone  of  die  first 
who  applied  the  telescope  to  astronomical  qua** 
drants.  He  first  executed  the  work,  entitled, 
^*  La  Connoissance  des  Temps,'*  which  he  cal- 
culated from  1679  to  1683  inclusively.  This 
able  man  died  in  1683,  leaving  behind  him  a 
name  dear  to  his  friends,  and  respectsMe  to  his 
contemporaries  and  to  posterity.  His  works, 
besides  what  we  have  already  noticed,  consist 
of  «  A  Treatise  on  Levelling,"  published  and 
augmented  by  La  Hire ;  *<  Practical  Dialling 
by  Calculation  j"  **  Fragments  of  Dioptrics  ;" 
"  Exj>erimenta  circa  Aquas  Efiluentes  ;"  «  De 
Mensuris;^  '*  De  Mensura  Liquidomm  et 
Aridorum  }'*  «  An  Abridgment  of  the  Measun& 
of  the  earth  ;*'  •*  A  Journey  to  I7ranibui]g,  or. 
Astronomical  Observations  made  in  Denmark^j*^ 
and  *<  Astronomical  Observations  made  in  dif- 
ferent Parts  of  the  Kingdom."  All  the  above- 
mentioned,  and  some  others  of  his  workl^  which 
are  much  esteemed,  may  be  found  in  the  vith 
and  viith  volumes  of  tne  **  Memoirs**  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet^ 
Hist.     HtfHor^s  Math.  Diet.  —  M. 

PICARD,  Benedict,  a  French  Capuchin 
friar  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 8th  century,  was  bom  at  Toul  in  Lorrain^ 
about  the  year  1663,  and  died  in  1720,  when 
about  57  years  of  age.  His  favourite  subjects 
of  study  were  the  history  and  antiquities  ea  his 
native  province,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and . 
he  published  various  works,  which,  though 
far  from  being  well  written,  are  held  in  esteem 
for  the  valuable  local  information,  and  the  cu- 
rious enquiries  which  they  contain.  The  prin- 
cipal of  them  are,  **  An  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil 
Register  of  the  Diocese  of  Toul,"  17 11,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  s  «  An  Ecclesiastical  and  Political 
H  istory  of  the  City  and  Diocese  of  Toul,"  1 707 » 
4to.  5  "  The  Life  of  St  Gerard,  with  Historical 
Notes",  1700,  lamo. ;  "  Veteris  Ordinis  Se- 
raphici  Monumenti  nova  Illustratio,"  1708, 
1  amo. ;  **  The  Origin  of  the  very  illustrious 
House  of  Lorrain,  with  a  short  History  of  its 
Princes,"  1704,  iimo  5  a  •*  Supplement"  to  the 
preceding,  &c.  Moreri,  Nouv.Dict.Hist.  —  M. 

PICART,  Bernard,  an  eminent  engraver^ 
bom  at  Paris  in  1673,  was  the  son  of  Stephen 
Picart,  sumamed  the  Roman^  also  distinguished 
in  the  arts  of  engraving  and  design.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  instructions  under  his  father, 
and  at  the  age  of  12  had  acquired  a  great  de- 
gree of  practical  dexterity.  He  then  studied 
drawing  at  the  academy,  and  perspective  and 
architecture  under  Sebastian  le  Clerc ;  and  he 
improved  himself  in  composition  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  Van  Schuppen,  with  whom  he  drew 
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anatomical  figare$  after  n^ure.  He  .had  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  in  hisart^  when, 
in  1710,  his  attacrjuent  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion induced  him  to  settle  in  Holland,  where 
be  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Picart's 
chief  employment  was  that  of  furnishing  deco- 
rations of  books  for  the  booksellers,  in  which 
department  f»w  hsnre  equalled  him.  He  always 
kept  a  numbe  r  of  proofis  for  himself,  whiph  od- 
tained  a  high  price  from  collectors.  Anodier 
source  of  profit  auras' die  publication  ol  what  he 
termed  *^  Innocent  Impostures,"  which  were 
etchings  imitating  some  of  the '  most  noted 
masters  with  so  much  skill  that  they  passed  for 
originals,  eren  with  connoisseurs.  His  great- 
est works  were  <*  Pierres  Antiques  Gravies,'' 
folio,  Amst.  1724  ;<<  Ceremonies  Religieuses 
de  tous  les  Peuples  du  Monde,"  jlmst.  1723 
and  seq.  11  vols.  fol. :  of  this  work  an  edition 
was  published  at  Paris  in  9  vols.  fol.  1741  and 
seq.  of  which  the  plates  are  less  beautiful  than 
those  of  the  Dutch  edition,  but  the  explanations 
are  rendered  more  orthodox.  The  figures  in 
the  «  Temple  of  the  Muses"  are  also  by  Pi- 
cart  ;  and  he  likewise  engraved  a  number  of 
<<  Epithaiamiums,"  a  species  of  prints  custo- 
mary in  Holland.  His  figures  are  neat  and 
elegant,  and  sometimes  touched  with  spirit ; 
but  he  was  apt  to  injure  the  expression  of  his 
heads  by  too  many  dots,  and  to  make  the  folds 
of  his  draperies  too  long  and  stiff.  In  alle- 
gorical designs  his  thoughts  are  fine,  but  some- 
times too  far-fetched.  Picart  died  at  Amster- 
dam in  1 733,  at  the  age  of  60,  much  beloved  and 
esteemed.  Mirers.  Not4v,  Diet,  Hist.  —  A. 
^  PICCINI,  Nicola,  a  celebrated  musical 
composer,  was  bom  in  1728  at  Bari  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  His  father,  who  designed 
him  for  the  church,  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
taught  music,  till  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
made  a  considerable  progress  by  practising  in 
secret.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  conservatory 
of  St.  Onofrio,  under  Leo  and  Durante,  where 
he  studied  assiduously  for  twelve  years.  He 
t)ien  commenced  composer,  and  produced  in 
succession  a  number  of  operas  which  spread  his 
reputation  all  over  Italy.  His  burletta  pf  <<  La 
Suona  Figluola,"  first  represented  at  Rome, 
was  the  most  popular  composition  of  the  kind 
that  ever  appeared.  His  fertility  was  surpriz- 
ing. In  1776  he  had  composed  at  least  100 
operas ;  and  there  was  not  a  theatre  in  Italy  in 
which  pieces  of  his  were  ^fltot  performed  with 
the  greatest  applausei  At  length  he  was  ^invited 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  at  a  period  when 
duck  was  possessed  of  the  highest  degree  of 
reputation  in  that  capitaL    Ficcini  was  imme- 


diately patronised  by  all  the  friends  of  Iia£lw 
music  in  opposition  to  the  Germany  .and  a 
kind  of  musical  civil  war  commenced,  in  whi<^ 
no  amateur  was  suffered  to  be  neutjrad.  f<  No 
door  (says  Dr.  Bumey)  was  c^ned  to  a  visitqr 
without  this  question  being  asked  previous  to 
his  admission:  <<  Monsieur,  ete  vous  Picciniste 
ou  Gluckiste  ?"  and  it  may  be  well  supposed 
that  many  of  the  warmest  partizans  of  each 
were  very  inadequate  judges  of  the  merit  of 
either.  Piccinl  set  a  number  of  French  operas 
which  had  great  success.  Of  these  his  <<  Dido'* 
was  accounted  his  masterpiece ;  and  it  proved 
that  he  was  equally  capable  of  expressing. the 
strongest  emotions,  and  of  charming  the  ear  with 
the  sweetness  of  his  melody.  A  singing-school 
was  established  at  Paris,  of  which  he  was  the 
master;  and  he  continued  in  that  capital  till  he 
was  made,  uncomfortable  by  the  opposition  he 
met  with  from  the  partizans  of  his  nval.  He  re- 
turned to  Naples  at  a  time  when  everything  from 
France  was  suspected  of  a  Jacobinical  taint ; 
and  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  Paris  with  a 
deranged  fortune  and  declining  health.  He 
died  at  Passy  in  1800,  at  the  age  of  72,  much 
beloved  for  the  mildness  and  disinterestedness 
of  his  character,  and  his  domestic  virtues* 
Burners  Hist,  of  Music,  Nouv»  Diet.  JEj/.— A. 
PICCOLOMINI,  Alessandro,  a  learned 
Italian,  was  bom  at  Siena  in  1508.  He  passed 
the  early  pare  of  his  life  in  his  native  place ; 
and  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  academy 
degli  Intronati,  in  which  he  bore  the  name  of 
Stordito.  He  was  probably  in  that  city  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1536,  when  his  comedy  entitled  **  Amor  Cos- 
tante"  was  recited  before  that  prince.  He 
wrote  two  other  comedies,  *<  L* Alessandro," 
and  <<  L'Ortensio,"  and  translated  the  1 3th  book 
of  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  and  the  sixth  book 
of  VirgiFs  Eneid  into  Italian  verse,  and  printed 
a  collection  of  100  Sonnets.  A  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Poetics,  with  annotations,  further 
proved  his  attachment  to  poetry.  One  of  his 
juvenile  works  was  '<  La  Rafaella,  ossia  Dia- 
logo  della  Creanza  delle  Donne,"  fijrst  printed 
in  1739,  in  which  he  indulged  a  licentious  vein 
unsuitable  to  the  gravity  of  his  subsequent  pur- 
suits. This  was  probably  owing  to  his  inti- 
macy with  Peter  Aretine,  with  whom  he  was 
at  that  time  in  habits  of  correspondence.  About 
1540  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  was  aggre- 
gated to  the  academy  degli  Infiammati,  and 
engaged  to  read  lectures  in  it  on  moral  philo- 
sophy. The  fruits  of  his  study  on  this  topic 
was  a  work  entitled  <<  L'Istitutione  di  tutta  lai. 
vita  deir  uomo  nato  nobile  e  in  citU  libera/' 
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which,  after  being  some  time  handed  about  in 
MS.  was  published  by  a  printer  at  Venice  in 
1542.  Although  it  acquired  the^author  great 
reputation,  it  brought  him  under  a  charge  of 
plagiarism  from  Sperone  Speroni,  two  of  whose 
manuscript  dialogues  were  inserted  in  it  with- 
out acknowledgment.  The  best  excuse  to  be 
made  for  this  circumstance  is  that  Piccolomini 
was  not  himself  the  publisher.  At  length,  in 
1560,  he  gave  an  edition  of  the  work  in  a  new 
form,  under  the  title  of  «  Dell'  Istitutione 
Morale,  lib.  xii."  He  did  not  confine  his  serious 
studies  to  morals  j  but  wrote  works  on  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  by  which  he  ob- 
tained a  high  character  for  learning,  though  for 
tlie  most  part  he  trod  in  the  steps  of  the  an- 
cient masters.  By  the  order  of  Duke  Fran- 
cesco de  Medici,  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  undertaken  by  Gregory XUI. 
He  also  paraphrased  the  Mechanics  of  Aristotle, 
and  added  to  it  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Certainty  of 
the  Mathematical  Sciences,"  both  in  Latin.  In 
Italian  he  gave  Paraphrases  of  Aristotle's  Rhe- 
toric and  Xenophon's  Oeconomics.  He  resided 
several  years  at  Padua  and  Rome,  and  at  an 
advanced  age  retired  to  Siena,  where  he  pos- 
sessed a  villa  and  fine  garden.  In  1574  Gre- 
gory XIII.  nominated  him  to  the  titular  archbi- 
shopric of  Patras,  and  made  him  coadjutor  of 
the  archbishop  of  Siena.  He  died  in  1578,  and 
was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  A 
funeral  oration  and  many  poems  were  puMished 
to  his  honour.     Tiraboschu  —  A. 

PICCOLOMINI,  Francis,  of  the  same 
family  with  the  preceding,  and  a  celebrated 
peripatetic  philosopher  in  the  i6th  century, 
was  born  at  Siena,  in  the  year  1520.  He 
was  one  of  the  learned  Italians  who  endea- 
voured to  restore  the  philosophy  of  the  Sta- 
gyrite  to  its  purity,  by  freeing  it  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  quibbles  and  subtleties  of 
the  scholastics.  But,  in  common  with  his 
other  contemporaries  who  engaged  in  the 
same  cause,  so  high  was  the  reverence  which 
he  entertained  for  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  him  im- 
plicitly as  his  guide ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  more  solicitous  to  know  what  that  philo- 
sopher taught,  than  to  discover  what  reason 
dictates.  However,  the  general  impression 
was  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  philosophizing 
during  the  period  in  which  he  flourished ;  and 
he  taught  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  with 
very  persuasive  eloquence,  and  great  reputa- 
tion, in  the  universities  of  Siena,  Perusia^  and 
Padua,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  filled  the 


philosophical  chair  for  forty  yetrs.  In  i<5of, 
he  withdrew  from  the  labours  of  his  professor- 
ship, and  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
died  in  1604,  when  he  was  about  84  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  ««  Univefsa  de 
Moribus  Philosophia  inX.  Gradus  redacta,  ^c.** 
1533,  folio;  to  which^  he  annexed  a  supple- 
mental treatise  "  Concerning  the  Method  of 
discriminating  Truth  from  Falsehood  in  Moral 
Philosophy."  This  work  drew  him  into  a 
philosophical  controversy  with  the  famous 
James  Zabarelia,  whom  he  excelled,  in  facility 
of  expression,  and  neatness  of  diction,  but  to 
whom  he  was  much  inferior  in  weight  of  ar- 
gument. Piccolomini  was  also  the  author  of 
**  Naturae  totius  universi  Scientia  perfecta  et 
Philosophica,  V.  Partibus  absoluta ;"  "  Cona(- 
ment.  in  Libros  Aristot.  Physicor.  de  Cxlo,  de 
Ortu,  et  Interitu,  &c. ;"  «  De  Arte  definendi 
et  eleganter  discurrendi  Liber  singtilaris,"  &c. 
Freheri  Theatr,  Fir.  Erud.  Clar.  MorerL 
Nouv,  Diet.  Hist,  LandVs  Hist,  de  la  Lit.  de 
ritaliej  Liv.pci.  Art.ii.  J  74.— M. 

PICO,  Giovanni,  of  Mirandola,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  persons  of  his  time,  and 
sumamed  the  Phoenix,  was  third  son  of  Gian- 
francesco  Pico,  Prince  of  Mirandola  and  Con^ 
cordia.  He  was  born  in  1463,  and  almost 
from  his  childhood  displayed  remarkable  pow- 
ers of  memory,  and  an  uncommon  disposition 
to  literature.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  sent 
to  Bologna  for  the  study  of  canon  law,  but 
after  spending  two  years  in  that  pursuit,  he 
attached  himself  to  philosophy  and  theology, 
and,  for  improvement  in  these  sciences,  re- 
solved to  visit  the  most  celebrated,  schools  in 
Italy  and  France.  The  particulars  of  his  tra- 
vels are  not  known,  but  his  first  stay  viras  at 
the  university  of  Ferrara,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  his  kinsman  Duke  Hercules  L,  and 
studied  under  Batista  Guarino.  Besides  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic. 
Indeed  some  of  his  eulogists  have  given  him 
an  acquaintance  with  22  languages  at  the  age 
of  1 8 ;  an  absurd  exaggeration,  which  his  sober 
biograj)hers  do  not  choose  to  repeat.  His 
fondness  for  Oriental  learning  was  the  occasion 
of  a  serious  misfortune  to  him.  Falling  in 
the  way  of  an  impostor,  who  shewed  him  60 
books  which  he  pretended  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  order  of  Esdras,  and  to  contain  the 
profoundest  mysteries  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy, he  purchased  them  at  a  great  price,  and 
then  sat  down  to  the  study  of  them  widi  in- 
credible ardour.     This  was  not  only  a  great 
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loss  of  tiroei  but  it  gave  him  a  turn  to  mystical 
-  notions,  which  were  the  cause  of  the  suspicions 
he  afterwards  undierwent  in  respect  to  ortho- 
doxy.     After  having  employed  seven  years  in 
his  academical  tour,  he  came,  at  the  age  of  23, 
to  Rome,  in  the  popedom  of  Innocent  VIIL 
There,  with  the  pardonable  ostentation  of  a 
young  scholar  who  was  conscious  to  himself 
of  extraordinary  acquisitions,  and  had,  doubt- 
less, been  treated  with  much  learned  adulation, 
he  posted  up  nine  hundred  propositions  apper- 
taining to  dialectics,  morals,  physics,  mathema- 
tics, metaphysics,  theology,  natural  magic,  and 
the  cabbala,  extracted  from  writers  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  offering  to  dispute 
with  any  antagonist  whomsoever  upon  any  one 
of  them*     These  propositions  are  extant  in  the 
works  of  Pico,  and  excite  regret  that  a  mind  of 
such  uncommon  power  and  activity  should  have 
been  employed  upon  such  frivolities.     At  the 
time,  however,  they  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  a  wonderful  and  almost  a«divine  genius, 
and  they  also  excited  so  much  envy,  that  not 
only  his  challenge  was  rendered  ineffectual,, 
but  13  of  his  propositions  were  accused  before 
the  Pope  as  contrary  to  sound  doctrine.     Pico 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  having  them  pre» 
viously  examined  by  learned  theologians,  and 
sanctioned  by  their  subscription  and  that  of  a 
bishop ;    nevertheless   he   diought  proper  to 
publish  an  elaborate  defence  of  them.     This  he 
addressed   to   Lorenzo   de'  Medici,   in  terms 
which  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  resided  for 
some  time  at  Florence.    Indeed,,  a  celebrated 
letter  of  his,  in  which  he  compares  Lorenzo's 
poetry  with  that  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and 
gives  it  the  preference,  is  dated  from  Florence 
in  1484.    Innocent  committed  the  re-examina- 
tion of  the  propositions  to  certain  theoloeians, 
who  declared  them  dangerous  and  suspicious  ; 
upon  which  the  Pope   condemned  them,    at 
the  same  time  liberating  Pico  from  any  personal 
censure,  on  account  of  the  protestation  he  had 
made  upon  oath  of  submitting  to  the  judgment 
of  the  church.     Pico  having  retired  to  France, 
was  again  accused  before  the  pontiff  as  having 
violated   his  oath  by  publishing  his  apology. 
Innocent  thereupon  cited  him  to  his  tribunal, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  summons  he  returned 
to  Italy.     In  the  meantime  that  Pope  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander  VI.,  who  by  a  brief, 
dated  in  1493,  declared  him  guiltless  of  the  new 
charge.  The  effect  of  these  troubles  upon  Pico's 
mind  was  such,  that  although  young,  rich,  ele- 
gant in  person  and  manners,  and  in  some  degree 
habituated  to  pleasure,  he  totally  changed  his 
course  of  life,  and  gave  himself  up  to  devotion. 


He  threw  into  the  fire  a  number  of  his  love* 
verses  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  confined  his 
future  studies  to  theological  subjects,  in  which, 
however,  he  comprehended  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, to  which  he  was  always  greatly  addicted.  , 
He  fixed  his  abode  in  Florence,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  intimacy  of  Marsiglio  Ficinio,  Angelo 
Poliziano,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  latter 
of  whom  testified  his  affection  by  calling  him 
to  a  parting  embrace  on  his  death-bed.     He 
usually  spent  1 2  hours  a  day  in  study  $  and  as 
his  recluse  life  did  not  afford  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  becoming,  personally  acquainted  with 
the  necessities  of  the  poor,  he  made  a  friend 
his  almoner,  and  by  his  means  liberally  relieved 
the  distressed,  and  portioned  indigent  maidens 
of  good  character.     His  indifference  to  praise 
led  him  to  permit  his  writings  occasionally  to 
appear  under  another  name,  and  he  shunned 
those  public  disputations  in  which  he  had  for- 
meriy  taken  so  much  pride.     His  high  reputa- 
tion caused  him  to  be  thought  of  for  the  car- 
dinalate,    but   it   does   not   appear    that    any 
measures  were  taken  to  bring  this  intention  to 
effect.     On  the  other  hand,  he  is  said  to  have 
worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
as  to  have  resolved  to  distribute  all  his  property 
among  the  poor,  and  travel  barefoot  through 
the  world  in  order  to  propagate  the  Gospel. 
But  his  intentions,  whatever  they  might  be, 
were  cut  short  by  an  early  death.     He  expired 
at  Florence  in  November  1494,    in  the  3  ad 
year  of  his  age,  universally  admired  and  re- 
gretted. 

The  writings  of  Pico  display  an  acute 
genius  and  a  vast  extent  of  learning,  but  so^ 
blended  with  the  prejudices  of  his  age  and 
with  mystical  reveries,  that  they  added  little 
to  true  science.  As  a  philosopher,  he  is  cha* 
racterised  as  a  Platonist  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  with  a  mixture  of  the  cabbala,  and  con- 
founding the  doctrines  of  both  with  those  of 
revelation.  His  principal  works  are  <<  Hexaplus," 
or  an  Explanation  of  the  Six  Days  of  Creation ; 
«*  De  Ente  et  Uno,"  a  scJiolastic  treatise ; 
"  Adversus  Astrologiam  Divinatricem,"  the 
most  useful  of  his  writings ;  "  Epistolarum 
lib.  viii.,"  the  style  not  remarkable  for  purity  : 
all  these  and  several  more  in  Latin:  three 
books  <*  On  Platonic  Love,*'  &c.,  and  some 
poems,  in  Italian.  TiraboschL  Brucker  Hist. 
Philos, — A. 

PICO,  GiANFRANCESCO,Princeof  Mirandola, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  being  son  of  his 
brother  Galeotto,  was  bom  in  1470.  He 
studied  in  Ferrara,  and  manifested  a  disposition 
to  letters  comparable  to  that   of  his  uncle. 
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After  the  death  of  his  fother  he  succeeded  to 
the  sotereignty  of  AGraHdola }  but  tlus  elevation 
was  a  source  of  contention  which  rendered  his 
whole  life  a  series  o!  troubles.  His  brother 
Lodovico^  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  General  Trirulzi)  was  his  com- 
fietitor  ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  third 
brother,  Frederigo,  of  the  Duke  of  Perrara, 
and  of  Triyulzi,  he  expelled  Gianfrancesco  in 
I  j02.  This  prince  was  restored  by  the  arms 
of  I'ope  Julius  IL  in  151 1|  but  was  soon  after 
constrained  by  the  French  to  relinquish  his 
seat.  A  second  restoration  foUowed,  but  at* 
tended  with  great  intestine  disorders)  till  an 
accommodation  between  the  parties  was  made 
through  the  mediation- of  LeoX.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  durable ;  and  in  fine,  on  the 
night  of  October  15,  153.3,  Galeotto,  nephew 
of  Lodovico,  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  sur* 
prized  Mirandola,  and  entering  the  chambet  of 
Gianfrancesco,  who,  alarmed  at  the  tumult,  had 
thrown  himself  on  his  knees  before  a  crucifix, 
baibaroqsly  put  him  and  one  of  his  sons  to 
death,  and  then  imprisoned  his  wife  and  youneer 
son.  Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  a  man,  wlio 
seems  to  hare  been  better  fitted  for  a  private 
than  a  public  station.  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
changes  of  fortune,  religion  and  letters  were 
his  great  solace.  He  was  in  habits  of  corres* 
,pondence  with  all  the  eminent  literary  charac*> 
ters  of  his  time,  many  of  whom,  m  letters 
Srin  extant,  express  the  highest  esteem  and  re-* 
dpect  for  him.  The  numerous  works  which 
he  himself  composed  prove  the  extent  of  his 
'learning  and  intensity  ot  his  application.  They 
are  chiefly  upon  philosophical  and  theologicsd 
subjects,  and  cannot  at  present  command  atten- 
tbn,  though  regarded  as  valuable  in  their  age. 
•Like  his  uncle,  he  attacked  judicial  astrology ; 
and  he  was  a  great  impugner  of  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotle,  which  he  regarded  as  inimical  to 
the  Christian  faith.  He  is  best  known  by  a 
*  copious  life  of  his  uncle,  cont^ning  much  cu- 
rious information  respecting  that  extraordinary 
man,  but  betraying  great  superstition.  He 
also  composed  a  life  and  apology  of  the  famous 
Jerome  Savonarola.     lirdboschi.-^A. 

PICTET,  Bekedict,  a  learned  and  eminent 
Protestant  divine  in  the  17th  and  early  part  of 
-the  1 8th  century,  was  descended  from  an  an« 
dent  and  illustrious  fiimily  at  Geneva,  where 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  1655.  Having  passed 
through  his  classical  and  philosophical  courses, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  left  his 
hative  city,  with  the  design  of  profiling  by  the 
insttttctions  of  celebrated  professors  in  foreign 
imirerszties.    During  the  tone  which  he  s^ettl 


in  France,  h»  watf  iittrodticed  to  tbt  acquaint^ 
ance  of  the  most  eminent  Protestant  ministers 
of  the  age ;  and  upon  quitting  diat  country 
for  Hollsuid,  he  attended  the  lectmres  of  the 
oiost  faunous  professors  in  the  unirersity  of 
Leyden,  and  maintained  his  public  theses  in 
the  schools  with  great  reputation.  From  Hol- 
land he  went  to  England ;  and  having  returned 
to  Geneva  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  was 
admitted  to  the  office  of  the  ministry.  In 
r679,  he  was  received  into  the  numoer  of 
pastors  and  professors)  and  in  the  following 
year,  was  settled  with  the  church  of  St.  Gervas. 
About  the  same  time  he  formed  a  matrimonial 
connection ;  and  in  16S6,  his  merits  recon»- 
mended  him  to  the  chair  of  professor  of  diT>- 
nity.  The  very  able  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  in  this  department,  afforded 
the  highest  satisfaction  at  Geneva,  smd  widely 
extended  his  fame  into  foreign  countries. 
Hence  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden 
were  induced  to  send  him  an  invitation  to  be- 
come professor  of  divinity  in  their  reputable 
seminary;  but  he  declined  their  offer,  out  of 
a  sense  of  duty  towards  his  country,  which  he 
considered  to  be  entitled  to  his  best  services. 
For  this  act  of  patriotic  self-denial  he  received 
the  thanks  of  his  country,  which  were  com- 
municated to  him  by  the  members  of  the 
council.  In  the  year  1690,  he  was  nominated 
rector  of  the  university,  and  he  continued  to 
hold  that  post  till  1694.  In  1706,  the  society 
in  England  for  promoting  the  propagation  oc 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts  admitted  him  into 
the  number  of  its  members ;  and  in  1714,  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  d  Sciences  at  Berlin.  From 
the  year  17 10,  likewise,  in  addition  to  his  other 
engagements,  he  had  exeneised  the  office  of 
pastor  of  thtt  Italian  church  (  and  from  the 
year  1712,  thai  of  principal  of  the  directory 
for  making  converts  to  Protestantism.  In  the 
year  last  mentioned,  he  waa  a  second  time  ap*- 
pointed  to  the  post  of  rector,  which  he  retained 
rill  1718.  The  assiduity  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  nis  difierent  appoint- 
ments, and  the*  attention  MHhich  at  the  same 
time  he  paid  to  his  studies,  and  the  com- 
position of  his  various  writings,  at  length 
undermined  his  health,  and  brought  on  him 
a  languishing  disorder,  which  proved  fiital 
*  to  him  in  1724,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of 
if.  By  the  proofs  which  he  exhibited  of  his 
abilities  and  erudition,  he  secured  the  respect 
of  all  the  republic  of  leuers.  By  his  tolerant 
spirit,  his  moderation,  and  candour,  he  gained 
the  esteem  of  persons  of  all  parties  and  opinions. 
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By  the  excellence  of  his  moral  and  devotional 
writingSi  he  deservedly  acquired  a  high  and 
eminent  reputation,  ^  His  eloquence  viras  much 
admired  by  his  fellow  citizens,  who  venerated 
him  for  his  piety  and  exemplary  moral  conduct, 
and  loved  him  for  his  benevolence,  and  for  his 
pleasing  amiable  manners.  Of  the  humble 
and  necessitous  poor,  in  particular,  he  was  the 
friend  and  father.  Among  his  numerous  es« 
teemed  works,  in  Latin  and  French,  are, 
**  Theologia  Christiana,"  in  3  vols.  4to.,  the 
best  edition  of  which  Is  that  published  in 
1721  i  **  Christian  Morality,"  17 10,  in  8  vols, 
izmo.;  **  The  History  of  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Centuries,"  17 13*  in  2  vols.  4to.  in- 
tended as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Le  Sueur, 
and  more  highly  valued  than  the  work  to  which 
it  is  supplementary ;  several  devotional,  pious, 
and  moral  treatises,  among  which  are  collec- 
tions of  **  Prayers"  adapted  to  various  occa- 
sions, and  "  The  Art  of  Living  and  Dying  well," 
1705,  i2mo.  held  in  particular  esteem ;  '*  Ser- 
mons," in  4  vols.  8vo ;  learned  •*  Disserta- 
tions;" academical  "  Orations;"  "  Letters;" 
«  Hymns,"  &c.  Of.  the  same  family  with 
our  author  was  John-Lewis  Pictet,  an 
advocate  of  Geneva,  who  was  born  in  1739. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  two- 
hundred,  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  syndic,  and 
died  in  1781.  His  inclination  leading  him  to 
the  study  of  astronomy,  he  travelled  into  France 
and  England,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
lumself  in  that  science.  He  left  behind  him, 
in  manuscript,  *'  A  Journal  of  Travels  into 
Russia  and  Siberia,  in  1768  and  1769,  in  order 
to  observe  the  Transit  of  Venus  over  the  Sun's 
Disc,''  which  is  said  to  contain  interesting  and 
lively  pictures  of  men  and  manners,  as  well  as 
of  nature.  Moreri.  Nauv.  Did,  iifi//.-r-M. 
PIERRE,  Cornelius  de  la,  or,  when  La^. 
tinized,  Cornelius  4  Lapide,  a  learned  Jesuit 
and  celebrated  Scripture  commentator  who 
flourished  in  the  17  th  century,  was  bom  at  a 
village  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  in  the  year  1566* 
He  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesus  at  an  early 
age,  and  applied  to  his  studies  with  such  dili*- 
gence  and  success,  that  he  became  distinguished 
for  the  superiority  of  his  accomplishments  as 
an  orator,  philosopher,  divine,  and  historian, 
and  more  particularly  excelled  in  an  acquaints 
ance  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
During  twentyyears,  he  filled  thechair  of  divinity 
and  Hebrew  professor  at  St.  JohnVcolIege  in  the 
university  of  Louvain,  with  very  high  reputa- 
tion ;  and  he  was  then  sent  by  his  superiors  to 
Rome,  where  he  maintained  his  celebrity  in  the 
same  departments    undiminished  for  tw^enty 
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years  longer.  At  length,  the  state  of  his 
nealth  requiring  a  release  from  the  fatigue  of 
his  public  duties,  he  was  permitted  to  with- 
draw into  retirement.  Here  he  entirely  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and 
to  the  prosecution  of  a  design  on  which  he  had 
been  long  occupied,  at  internals,  of  writing 
<*  Commentaries"  upon  the  sacred  books. 
This  employment  he  diligently  followed  till 
his  death  in  1637,  when  he  was  about  seventy- 
one  years  of  age..  He  commented  on  the  whole 
of  the  old  and  new  Testament,  excepting  the 
book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms ;  and  his  la- 
bours, though  exceedingly  diffuse,  have  un- 
dergone a  prodigious  number  of  impressions, 
at  Antwerp,  Paris,  Lyons,  Venice,  and  other 
places.  Theii^  contents,  however,  ai"e  not 
unfrequently  debased  by  the  intermixture  of 
absurd  and  trifling  legendary  tales,  and  other 
matter  incongruous  with  the  nature  of  such  a 
work.  According  to  the  judgment  of  Father 
Simon,  they  are  also  distinguished  by  inuch 
unnecessary  erudition.  "  I  well  know,*'  says 
he,  "  that  commentaries  of  this  description, 
which  abound  in  learning,  please  many  people^ 
and  particularly  preachers  j  but  they  cannot 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  men  of  judg- 
ment,'^ who  must  be  of  opinion  that  all  sub- 
jects should  be  discussed  in  their  proper  place.** 
The  best  edition  of  these  <«  Commentaries,"  is 
that  published  at  Antwerp,  in  168 1,  and  fol- 
lowing years,  in  10  volumes  folio.  VMlerii 
Andrea  Bibl.  Belg.  Sotvelli  Bibl.  Script.  Soc. 
Jesu,  Nbuv,  Diet,  Hist*  Simotfs  Crit*  Hist. 
Old.  Test.  b.  Hi.  eh.  $cii, — M. 

PIGALLE,  John-Baptist,  an  emiaent 
French  sculptor,  bom  at  Paris  in  1714,  virzt 
the  son  of  a  carpenter  employed  in  the  tofat 
buildings.  He  had  early  a  fondness  for  mo- 
delling which  gave  him  a  desire  for  excelling, 
in  the  art  of  sculpture ;  but  nature  had  been 
so  little  bountiful  to  him,  that  it  cost  him  th» 
greatest  labour  and  assiduity  to  make  a  pro* 
gress.  After  having  for  many  years  been  die 
pupil  of  Le  Lorrain  and  Lemayne,  he  was  fur- 
nished by  the  liberality  of  some  friends,  espe- 
cially the  elder  Coustou,  with  the  means  of 
visiting  Italy.  He  spent  three  years  at  Rome 
in  copying  after  the  antique,  and  on  his  re- 
turn stopt  at  Lyons,  where  he  met  with  em- 
ployment which  occupied  him  a  year  and  a 
half.  At  this  place  he  finished  the  model  of 
a  statue  of  Mercury,  which  he  brought  with 
him  to  Paris,  where  it  was  greatly  admired. 
It  was,  however,  a  considerable  tune  before 
he  met  with  encouragement  \  but  at  length  he 
excited  the  attention  of  the  minister^  and  whsit 
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was  of  more  importance,  of  Mad.  Pompadour^ 
and  obtained  several  commissions.      He  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  in  1 744;  and  having  executed  his  Mer- 
cury in  marble,  he  made  a  Venus  for  its  com- 
pianion,  which  was  equally  applauded.     Both 
these  statues  were  presented  by  the  King  to 
His  Majesty  of  Prussia  in  1748.    Pigalle  con- 
tinued to  rise  in  reputation,  and  in  1756  was 
engaged  to  execute  die  mausoleum  of  Marshal 
Saxe.     His  success  in  this  work  placed  him 
among  the  first  of  French  artists  :  a  vsriter  of 
that  country  indeed  has  called  it  <<  the  grandest 
composition  in    sculpture    that    exists.^      It 
caused  him  to  be  employed  for  the  monument 
erected  in  1765  by  the  city  of  Rheims  to  the 
glory  of  Lewis  Xv .     That  King,  as  a  testi- 
mony of    his    satisfaction,    made  him  royal 
sculptor,  and  decorated  him  with  the  order  of 
St.  Michael.     It  vras  a  circumstance  peculiarly 
flattering  to  him,  that  Bouchardon  committed 
to  him  me  finishing  of  his  famous  equestrian 
statue  in  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.     He  visited 
Voltaire  at  Femey  in  order  to  model  his  bust, 
which,  when  finished,  was  a  striking  and  cha- 
racteristic likeness,  but  disgusting  from  the  ex- 
actness with  which  his  lean  scraggy  neck  was 
represented.    The  Monument  of  marshal  Saxe 
was  not  put  up  at  Strasburg  till  l^^6,    On  that 
occasion,  Pigalle  took  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing Berlin  in  order  to  see  the  great  Frederic, 
and  to  view  once  more  his  own  two  statues. 
As  be  stood  with  a  friend  among  the  crowd  at 
4  gcand  court  supper,  the  King  observing  a 
stranger,   sent  to  ask  his  name.     His  friend 
officiously  answered,  in  French,   <<  it  is  the 
author  of  the  Mercure.''     Frederic,  who  had 
iH^n  uncivilly  treated  in  the  French  journal 
called  *^  Le  Mercure,"   supposed  him  to  be 
the  director  of  that  work,  and  took  no  further 
notice  of  him.    ,  Pigalle  was  mortified,  and 
would  have  departed  immediately  had  he  not 
been  desirous  of  seeing  his  statues.     He  went 
next  day  to  Potsdam  for  diat  purpose,   and 
after  examining  his  Mercury,  said,  <<  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  have  done  no  better  since." 
After  ne  was  gone,  Frederic  learned  the  mis- 
take he  had  made,  and  caused  his  librarian  to 
write  to  the  artist  expressing  his  concern  for 
the  circumstance.     In  1780  he  was  employed 
on  a  grand  monument  for  the  Comte  d'Har- 
court.     His  concluding  piece  was  the  figure 
of  a  young  girl  taking  a  thorn  out  of  ker  foot, 
which  was  greatly  admired  for  its  beauty  and 
delicacy*     He  died  in  1785,  being  then  rector 
and  chancellor  of  the  Academy.    Pigalle  was 
a  mao.  of  a  noble  and  generous  charact^r^  li- 


beral  to  the  indigent,  and  much  attached  to 
his  family  and  friends.  He  married  at  an  ad* 
vanced  age  his  own  niece,  by  whom  he  had  no 
children.  As  an  artist  he  was  entirely  indebted 
to  study  and  application :  his  skill  was  rather 
talent  than  genius,  and  his  ideas  were  rather  ^ 

t'ust  than  extensive.  Besides  the  works  which 
Lave  been  enumerated,'  one  of  his  most  ap« 
plauded  performances  was  a  child  holding  a 
cage  out  of  which  a  bird  had  flown.  He  also 
executed  several  ^pieces  for  the  churches  of 
Paris,  and  the  busts  of  some  literary  friends, 
which  are  reckoned  striking  likenesses.  UAr* 
genvilU  Vies  des  Sculpt.''^A* 

PIGHIUS,  Albert,  a  learned  Dutch  ma« 
thematician  and  Catholic  divine  who  flourished 
in  the  i6th  century,  was  descended  from  a 
respectable   family,   and  bom  at  Campen  in 
Overyssel,  but  in  what  year  we  are  not  in- 
formed.    He  pursued  his  academical  studies 
at  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  proficency  in  polite  li- 
terature,   philosophy,    and    the   mathematics. 
While  he  continued  a  member  of  this  seminary, 
he  acquired  reputation  by  some  treatises  in  the 
science  last  mentioned,  which  will  be  noticed  at 
the  end  of  this  article ;  and  he  ingeniously  applied 
his  theoretical  knowledge  to  practice,   in  the 
construction  of    armillary   spheres    made    of 
copper  or  brass,  which  illustrated  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies.     But,  notwith- 
standing his  attachment  to  the  mathematical 
sciences,  he  was  induced  by  the  persuasion  of 
his  friends  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
study  of  divinity}   in  which  faculty  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  at  Louvain.      After- 
wards he  was  honoured  with  the  degree   of 
doctor   at  Cologn.      He  now  began  to  pub- 
lish his  controversial  writings  against  the  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists.     By  his  learning  and 
talents  he  recommended  himself  to  the  acquaint-  - 
ance  and  esteem  of  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  tutor 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  whom  he  accom- 
panied into  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  Rome, 
when  Adrian  went  to  take  possession  of  the  * 
papal  throne.     After  the  death  of  that  pontiflF 
he  continued  at  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  his  successors.  Popes  Clement  VIL 
and  Paul.  III.  who  employed  him  on  various 
important  legations.     Paul  studied  the  mathe- 
matics under  his  instructions,  and  rewarded 
his  services  with  a  present  of  two  thousand 
ducats,  and  the  provostship  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  at  Utrecht,  to  which  he  promoted 
him  in  !$$$•     He  died  in  that  city  in  154a. 
Though  a  zealous  champion  for  the  church  of 
Rome  against  the  Protestants,  he  maintained 
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the  opposite  opinions  to  those  of  St.  Augustine 
and  Aquinas  on  the  subjects  of  predestination 
^nd  grace  \  and  with  respect  to  tne  doctrine  of 

^  original  sin^  the  orthodox  accused  him  of  con- 
curring in  sentiment  with  Pelagius.  Hence 
his  treatises  against  Calvin  on  those  subjects, 
were  placed  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books  by 
the  Spanish  inquisition.  Speaking  of  his  abi- 
lities as  a  disputant,  Bayle  observes,  that  even 
his  enemies  owned  that  he  was  an  eloquent 
and  ingenious  man,  and  that  he  had  all  the 
qualities  of  a  good  sophist,  and  of  a  good  de- 
fender of  a  bad  cause  ;  and  that  in  general  Jie 
treated  his  subject  very  methodically.  Dupin 
characterizes  him  and  his  writings  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  he  was  '•  a  man  of  great  read- 
ing and  learning,  but  did  not  possess  a  just 
discerning  faculty.  He  was  bold  enough  on 
questions  which  do  not  involve  the  interests  of 
die  court  of  Rome  ;  but  with  respect  to  what- 
ever related  to  those  interests,  he  was  biassed 
by  the  most  indefensible  opinions.  Of  all  the 
authors  who  have  written  concerning  them, 
there  is  no  one  who  has  carried  matters  to  such 
a  length,  or  given  up  more  to  the  Pope  than 
he  has  done.  His  style  is  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  Sadolet  and  the  other  Ciceronians  of 
that  age,  both  in  point  of  purity  and  elegance, 
but  it  is  not  so  barbarous  as  that  of  the  school- 
men and  controversial  writers  in  general." 
The  mathematical  treatises  of  Pighius  are, 
*«  De  Ratione  Paschalis  Celebrationis ;  de  que 
Restitutione  Kalendarii  Ecclesiastic!,"  1520; 
«*  De  ^quinoctiorum  Solstitiorumque  Inven- 
tione;"  •*  Apologia  adversus  novam  Marci 
Beneventani  Monachi  C?elestini  Astrologiam," 
in  defence  of  the  Alphonsine  tables ;  a  defence 
of  that  apology  ;  and  "  Astrologiae  Defensio, 
adversus  Prognosticorum  vulgus,  qui  annuas 
Praedictiones  edunt,  et  se  Astrologos  menti- 
untur,"  15 18,  8vo.  The  most  considerable  of 
his  other  works,  is  entitled,  *«  Assertio  Hier- 
archix  Ecclesiastics^,"  in  foL,  which  is  analized 
by  Dupin,  and  will  be  found  to  justify  the 
censure  which  he  has  passed  upon  the  author, 
for  the  extravagant  claims  set  up  by  him  on 
behalf  of  the  papal  see.  The  titles  of  the  rest 
of  the  author's  works,  which  are  chiefly  con- 
troversial, may  be  seen  in  Valerii  Andrea  Bibl 
Beig,  and  Dupin,    Moreru  —  M. 

PIGHIUS,   Stephen-Vinand,    a  learned 
antiquary,  was  bom  in  1520  at  Campen  in 

^  Overyssel.  He  was  maternal  nephew  of  Albert 
Prghius,  whose  family  name  he  assumed.  A 
residence  of  eight  years  at  Rome  gave  him  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  remains  of  antiquity 
in  that  capital.     On  his  return  to  Germany  he 


attached  himself  to  Cardinal  Granvelle,  whom 
he  served  as  secretary  for  14  years.  He  finally 
became  a  canon-regular  in  his  own  country^ 
and  died  in  1604.  Pighius  obtained  a  high 
reputation  for  his  antiquarian  knowledge,  and 
the  purity  of  his  Latin  style.  He  composed 
two  Roman  calendars  from  fragments  in  the 
capitol,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Fasti. 
He  also  published  a  work  entitled  ^<  Hercules 
Prodicius,"  Antnv.  i  C87,  containing  the  history 
and  travels  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Cleves,  pro-, 
posing  it  as  a  kind  of  model  of  the  education  oi 
a  young  prince :  it  is  replete  with  his  own 
observations  on  Roman  and  German  anti* 
quities.  Some  pieces  of  his  writing  are  in- 
serted in  the  collection  of  Gronovius,  tom.  ix. 
Moreru     Nouvm  Did.  Hist** — A. 

PIGNA,  GiAMBATisTA,  a  learned  Italian^ 
bom  at  Ferrara  in  1530,  was  the  son  of  a  drug* 
gist  who  acquired  wealth  by  beine  the  only 
person  who  was  acquainted  with  me  manner 
of  making  ultramarine  blue  in  perfection. 
Pigna  from  his  earliest  years  displayed  un- 
common abilities,  with  an  insatiable  avidity  for 
learning}  and  under  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  time,  he  made  such  a 
progress,  that  he  was  created  doctor  in  phi- 
losophy in  his  2oth  year.  He  was  soon  after 
placed  in  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin 'elo- 
quence at  Ferrara ;  and  after  the  death  of  hi$ 
brother,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated physician  Brassavola.  Alfonso,  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Ferrara,  esteemed  him  so 
highly  that  he  kept  him  about '  his  person  a* 
one  of  his  principal  intimates.  In  1559  Pigna 
joined  the  prince  then  in  France,  and  returned 
with  him  upon  his  succession  to  the  dukedom 
oYi  the  death  of  his  father.  He  continued  to 
live  in  the  court  of  Alfonso  II.,  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  drawing  up  a  history  of  the  house  of 
Este,  till  his  death  in  1575,  at  the  age  of  45. 
Pigna  wrote  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  and 
various  treatises  on  different  subjects,  among, 
which  was  a  work  **  Del  Duello,"  treating  on 
what  was  called  la  Scienza  Cavalleresca ;  and 
a  piece  entitled  "  I  Romanzi ;"  on  romances, 
which  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  his  old. 
master  Cinzio  Giraldi,  who  published  upon  th^ 
same  subject,  and  charged  him  witK  pla^arism. 
The  principal  work  of  Pigna  is  his  **  Storia 
de'  Principi  d'Este,"  of  which  the  first  part 
was  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1570;  the  sequel 
never  appeared.  It  brings  down  die  history,  of 
this  illustrious  house  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
15  th  century,  and  was  the  most  copious  and 
exact  account  of  those  princes  that  had  hitherto 
appeared,  though  not  without  an  intermixture 
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of  ancient  fable.  For  this  work^  alao^  he  un- 
derwent the  accusation  of  plagiarism,  as  it 
was  said  he  had  borrowed  it  from  the  MS.  of 
Falletti:  but  Tiraboscbi  has  successfully  vin- 
dicated Pigna,  and  shewed  that  he  only  made 
an  allowable  use  of  the  matter  collected  by 
that  writer,  which  he  himself  acknowledges. 
TiraboschL  —  A. 

PIGNORIA,  Lorenzo,  a  learned  antiquary, 
was  bom  at  Padua  in  1591.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  Jesuit's  school  and  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city}  and  having  been  ordained 
priest,  he  went  with  the  bishop  of  Padua  to 
Kome,  where  he  remained  two  years.  Re- 
turning to  his  native  place,  he  became  con- 
fessor to  a  nunnery,  and  parish-priest  of 
St.Lorenzo.  A  canonry  of  Treviso  was  also 
conferred  upon  him  by  Cardinal  Fr.  Barberini. 
He  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  letters  in  his  time,  and 
collected  a  valuable  library  and  cabinet  of  an- 
tiquities. He  died  of  me  plague  in  1631. 
Pignoria  was  the  author  of  several  learned 
works  which  gave  him  a  high  reputation. 
His  dissertation  <<  De  Servis  et  eorum  apud 
Veteres  Ministeriis,"  though  difiuse,  is  a  valu- 
able work.  He  applied  his  erudition  to  the 
explanation  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  a  trea- 
tise on  hieroglypnics,  and  especially  in  his 
*<  Mensa  Isiaca,''  4to.  Amst.  1669,  which  is  an 
elaborate  commentary  upon  that  famous  relic. 
He  also  manifested  his  attention  to  the  anti- 
quities of  his  native  place,  by  three  Latin 
letters  addressed  to  the  senator  Ijomenico  Mo- 
lino ;  by  his  <<  Origini  di  Padova  ;'*  and  his 
<'  Antenore:"  in  these  he  displayed  a  sound 
critical  judgment  in  rejecting  certain  popular 
traditions  and  supposititious  authors.  One  of 
his  criticisms  gave  occasion  to  a  long  contro- 
versy upon  a  trifling  subject  with  Portenari 
and  others.  He  wrote  some  other  works,  and 
many  of  his  letters  in  Italian  were  published 
in  the  collection  of  <<  Lettere  inedite  d'uomini 
sllustri,''  Venet.  1 744.    Moreri.    Tiraboscbi. — A. 

PILES,  RoGBR  DB,  principally  known  as  a 
writer  on  painting,  was  born  at  Clameci,  in 
1635,  of  a  noble  family  of  Nivemois.  He  was 
apparently  brought  up  for  the  church,  and  stu- 
died theology  for  three  years  at  the  Sorbonne, 
but  his  inclination  led  him  to  the  arts  of  design, 
which  he  had  learnt  under  Frere  Luke,  a  Kl- 
collet.  In  1662  he  became  domestic  preceptor 
to  the  son  of  M.  Amelot,  master  of  Requests, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  a  tour  to  Italy.  In 
that  country  he  perfected  his  taste  and  know- 
ledge of  painting ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
acquired  a  name  among  artists  and  connoisseurs 


by  some  treatises  which  he  published  on  that; 
art.  In  1682,  his  former  pupil  having  been 
nominated  to  the  embassy  of  Venice,  De  Piles 
accompaned  him  as  secretary.  He  attended 
M.  Amelot  in  the  same  capacity  to  Lisbon  and 
Switzerland.  In  1692  he  was  sent  by  the 
French  ministry  into  Holland  to  reside  incog- 
nito as  a  kind  of  secret  negotiator  to  bring 
about  a  peace.  He  appeared  as  an  amateur  of 
painting ;  but  his  real  errand  being  discovered, 
he  was  apprehended  and  put  into  prison.  His 
confinement  lasted  five  years,  or  to  the  peace 
of  Ryswik ;  and  during  this  period  he  com- 
posed his  *^  Lives  of  die  Painters."  On  his 
return  he  was  recompensed  by  a  pension  ^  and 
in  1 705  he  attended  M.  Amelot  in  his  mission 
as  embassador-extraordinary  to  Spain.  The 
air  of  Madrid  disagreed  with  him  so  much  that 
he  returned  in  the  same  year.  He  died  in  1709, 
at  the  age  of  74,  respected  for  his  talents  and 
virtues.  He  painted  with  some  success  from 
nature,  and  took  portraits  of  some  of  his  friends. 
Of  his  works  the  principal  are,  <<  An  Abridg- 
ment of  Anatomy  for  the  Use  of  Painters  and 
Sculptors;""  AFrenchTranslation  of  DuFres- 
noy's  Artof  Paintingj""  Conversations  onPaint- 
ing;"  "  Elements  of  Painting;*'  and  that  for 
which  his  name  is  best  known,  "  Abreg^  de 
laVie  des  Peintres,  avec  des  Reflexions  sur  leurs 
Ouvrages,  et  un  Traiti  du  Peintre  parfait,'* 
1699 :  this  has  been  translated  into  English, 
with  an  appendix  on  the  English  school  of  paint- 
ing.    Aloreri. — A. 

PILPAY,  or  BIDPAY,  an  ancient  oriental 
philosopher,  concerning  whose  country,  time, 
life,  or  works,  we  have  no  information  that  can 
be  relied  upon  with  any  certainty.  According 
to  tradition,  he  was  the  counsellor  and  vizier 
to  Dabshelimf  an  ancient  King  of  India ;  to 
which  posts  he  was  promoted  after  having  been 
tutor  to  that  prince,  for  whose  use  he  com- 
posed a  work  replete  with  moral  and  political 
precepts,  dressed  up,  after  the  oriental  customf 
in  ingenious  apologues,  or  fables  These  apo* 
logues  are  in  the  form  of  dialogues  between 
two  animals,  of  a  species  called  in  the  East 
Schacaly  which  resembles  that  of  the  European 
fox,  in  figure  and  properties.  The  fame  of 
this  work  having  reached  Persia,  Cosrois  sur- 
TiTLmQ^^Nouscbirvani  the  King  of  that  country, 
is  said  to  have  sent  his  physician  Bazsovici 
into  India,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  a 
copy  of  it.  This  physician,  being  permitted 
to  peruse  it  in  the  library  of  the  sovereign  of 
India,  where  it  was  preserved  with  great  care» 
translated  it  into  the  Pehlevi,  or  ancient  Per- 
sian language,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  Hwnmim 
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Namebi   meaning,   the  royal   or   august    book. 
Such  is  the  account  which  tradirion  gives  us  of 
Pilpay,  and  of  the  introduction  of  his  fables 
into  Persia.   On  the  same  authority  it  has  been 
said,  that  the  author  flourished  two  thousand 
years  B.  C.     The   work,    however,    contains 
'  many  internal  proofs  that  it  was  written  at  a 
mucn  later  period  $  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
but  that  it  was  the  production  of  some  inge- 
nious Persian,  who,  to  give  it  the  greater  cre- 
dit, passed  it  upon  the  world  as  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  Indian  philosophy.     For  an  account  of 
the  oriental  versions  of  this  work  from  the  Peh- 
levi,  and  the  different  titles  under  which  they 
have  appeared,  we  refer  to  the  first  of  our  au- 
thorities.   It  has  also  been  translated  into  most 
modern  languages  $  but  the  best  European  ver- 
sion of  it  is  said  to  be  the  French   one  of 
M.Galland,  published  at  Paris  in  1 7 1 4,  in  2  vols. 
i2mo.  with  the  relics  of  the  fables  of  Lokman. 
The  same  writer  published  the  translation  of 
another  work  attributed  to  Pilpay,  to  which  he 
ha3  given  the  title  of  «  The  Shipwreck  of  the 
floating  Islands ;  or,  the  Basiliad,"  J  755,  i2mo. 
D'Herbelofs  Bibl.  Oriental     Nouv.  Dkt.  Hist. 
Enfield's  Hist.  Phil.  Vol.  i.  b.  i.  ch.  v,— M 

PIN  A,  RuY  DE,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
of  the  Portuguese  historians  who  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  and  through  half 
the  following  century.  He  was  employed  by 
Joam  II.  in  many  embassies  and  many  oflices 
of  confidence  and  honour,  signed  the  will  of 
that  King  as  public  notary,  was  present  at  his 
death,  and  was  the  person  who  opened  and 
publicly  read  his  will.  Emanuel  heaped  more 
favours  upon  him,  and  made  him  Chronista 
Mor,  or  Chief  Chronicler,  an  office  of  which 
he  had  already  performed  the  duties,  and  which 
was  now  resigned  in  his  favour  by  Vasco  Fer- 
nandez de  Lucena.  He  lived  some  years  after 
Emanuel  but  neither  the  year  of  his  birth  nor 
that  of  his  death  is  known. 

Damiam  de  Goes,  who  hated  the  memory 
of  Ruy  de  Pina  because  he  envied  the  princely 
rewards  which  had  been  given  him  for  his 
literary  services,  has  ungenerously  laboured  to 
show  that  many  of  the  chronicles  which  pass 
under  his  name  are  the  work  of  Femam  Lopes. 
This  is  not  the  opinion  of  those  Portuguese 
who  arc  best  versed  in  the  literature  of  their 
country,  and  indeed  there  seems  to  be  decisive 
proof  that  it  is  false.  The  chronicles  which 
have  been  thus  disputed  are  those  of  Sancho  I. 
Afibnso  II.  Sancho  IL  Afionso  III.  Diniz  and 
AfFonso  IV.  The  first  five  of  these  with  the 
preceding  chronicle  of  Affbnso  Henriques  by 
Duarte  Galvam>  were  printed  al  the  beginnii^ 


of  the  last  century  under  the  general  title  of 
Chronicas  dos  sets  Reys  Primeiros ;  that  of 
AfFonso  had  been  previously  edited  by  Ptdro 
de  Maris  in  1653. 

He  wrote  also  the  chronicles  of  Duarte^ 
Afibnso  V.  and  Joam  II.  In  the  two  former 
it  seems  certain  that  he  derived  much  assistance 
from  the  papers  of  Gomes  Eannes  de  Zurara. 
The  papers  of  one  chronicler  were  always  trans- 
ferred to  another  after  his  death  as  being  pub- 
lic property ;  and  the  style  of  Gomes  Eannes  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  easily  mistaken.  The 
last  chronicle  must  have  been  wholly  his  own* 
All  three  were  published  in  1 790  and  1 792,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  Collecgam  de  Livros  Inedxtos 
de  Historia  Portugesa^  by  Jose  Correa  da  Serra^ 
better  known  in  England  as  the  Abbe  Correa* 
The  manuscripts,  which  are  of  uncommon 
beauty,  vmritten  under  the  reign  of  the  magni- 
ficent Emanuel,  are  in  the  Torre  do  Tombo  at 
Lisbon,  among  the  archives.  A  fine  manu- 
script of  that  of  Afibnso  V*  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Southey* 

Joam  III.  commissioned  him  to  write  th« 
chronicle  of  his  father  Emanuel,  for  which  he 
had  collected  materials  as  the  mighty  events  of 
that  extraordinary  reign  took  place.  The  great 
Alboquerque,  looking  to  him  as  the  historian  of 
his  victories,  sent  him  a  present  of  jewels,  <*  He 
had  the  ruby  rings  (says  Damiam  de  Goes)  and 
I  had  the  trouble."  Even  Joam  de  ^rrot 
alludes  to  these  rings  with  a  feeling  whiich 
savours  too  ipuch  of  envy. 

Ruy  de  Pina  mights  have  been  called  a 
chronicler  of  first-rate  merit  if  Femam  Lopet 
had  never  written,  who  is  infinitely  the  best  of 
all  chroniclers*  But  though  coming  immediately 
after  that  incomparable  writer,  Ruy  de  Pina 
still  appears  an  excellent  historian,  and  far 
superior  to  all  who  followed  him.  — ^R.  S. 

PINDAR,  the  most  famous  lyric  poet  of 
ancient  Greece,  was  a  native  of  Cynoscephalst 
near  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  The  time  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain,  but  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation  at  the  xra  of  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  B.  C.  480.  He  was  the  disciple  in 
poetry  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  and  of  Myrtis, 
the  tutoress  of  Corinna;  but  was  principally 
indebted  to  his  own  genius  for  his  peculiar 
excellencies.  Of  the  particulars  of  his  life  not 
much  is  knoii^n*  He  appears  to  have  courted 
the  great  by  encomiastic  verses,  which  were  at 
the  service  of  those  who  paid  most  liberally 
for  them.  Theron  of  Agrigentum  and  Hiero 
of  Syracuse  were  two  of  his  great  patrons,  and 
are  commemorated  in  his  poems.  He  cele- 
brated  the  city  of  Athens  in  a  manner  tfasit 
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^xcxttA  the  dispUaaure  of  his  countrymen  the 
ThebftiiSy  vho  on  th^t  account  iniposed  a  fine 
upon  hhn>    which  th?   Athenians  not  only 
doubly  repaid  him»  but  erected  a  statue  to  his 
lyuiour.      His  TepuUtion  was  so  high  that  the 
Delphic  Ofacle  ordered  part  of  the  first-fruits 
ofiered  ther^  to  be  presented  to  him ;  and  an 
iron  stool  was  pbced  for  him  in  that  temple 
on  which  be  sung  praiaes  to  ApoUo.    He  is 
said  to  have  died  in  the  publid  theatre,  at  the 
age  of  55.    His  memory  was  held  in  such 
honour,  that  on  the  capture  of  Thebes,  first 
by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  then  by  Alexander, 
the  house  in  which  he  had  dwelt  was  spared. 
Pindar  composed  a  great  number  and  rarietv 
of  poems;  and  it  is  probable  that  those  which 
are  come  down  to  our  times,  which  are  odes 
celebrating  the  victors  in  the  four  great  games 
of  Greece,  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemzan, 
and  Isthmian,  are  oy  no  means  the  most  valu- 
able.   They  have,  indeed,  those  characteristics 
of  fire,  rapidity,  and  variety,  for  which  he  is 
so  much  celebrated  by  the  critics  of  antiquity  ; 
but  that  fire  b  frequently  obscured  in  smoke, 
and  that  variety  id  produced  by  digressions  so 
excursive  that  it  is  often  scarcely  possible  to 
trace  their  relation  to  his  proposed  subject. 
It  is  not,  however,  for  a  modern  to  form  a 
judgment  of  Pindar's  real  merit.     Besides  the 
losa  of  many  of  his  finest  compositions,  the 
vtcaification,  and,  doubtless,  many  of  the  allu- 
sions, of  those  which  remain  cannot  be  duely 
felt  by  any  scholar  of  the  present  times.     Of 
the  idea  formed  of  his  poetry  by  antiquity,  we 
have  a  noble  exemplification  in  an  ode  of  Horace 
(B.  iv.  Od.  2.)  in  ^hich,  besides  the  mention  of 
hia  bold   dithyrambics,  and  his  odes  to  the 
praise  of  gods  and  heroes,  notice  is  taken  of 
his  pathetic  and  moral  commemorations  -of  de- 
parted excellence.     It  was  probably  his  strains 
o£  this  kind  which  acquired  for  him  the  epithets 
ofi  wise  and  Svine  from  Plato.    Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  speaks  of  Pindar  as  the  chief 
model  among  the  lyric  poets  of  what  he  terms 
<*  severe   and   antique  harmony;"    and   also 
extols,  his  loftiness,  energy,  fertility,  art,  and' 
st|?ength  of  dictipn    mixed  with    sweetness* 
Onintilian  repeats  these  praises,  and  those  of 
Horace;  but  Longinus  represents  him  as  som^ 
times,  when  glowing  with  the  brightest  flame, 
undergoing  a  sudden  extinction.    The  editions 
of  Pindar  are  numerous.     Those  of  Heyne, 
G^.  Lat*  GoHing^  '7739  ^o.  1798,  8vo.  are  in 
high  esteem;   the  latter  contains  the  Greek 
Scholia.     BailUt.  Vossitu.     Menru   BMiogr. 
Dv/.— A* 
PINEAU»  Gabriel  du,  a  celebrated  French 
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lawyer,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  advocate  at 
Angers,  where  he  was  bom  in  1573*  He 
practised  at  the  bar  first  in  his  native  place, 
and  then  at  Paris,  with  great  reputation. 
Being  recalled  to  Angers  by  hia  £ieUow«citi;^ens, 
he  was  made  counsellor  in  the  prestdtal  court, 
and  was  resorted  to  for  hit  advice  from  all  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  and  by  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  Mary  of  Medicis  created  hioa 
her  master  of  requests,  and  in  her  dififeieoces 
with  the  court,  sought  to  support  herself  by 
his  councils ;  but,  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  he 
continually  advised  her  to  an  accommodation, 
which  was  at  length  efl^ected.  Lewis  XUl. 
acknowledged  his  services  by  nominating  him 
mayor  and  captain- general  of  Angers  in  163a. 
Tjie  integrity  and  impartiality  with  which  he 
petformed  the  duties  of  his  station  caused  htm  to 
be  called  xht  father  of  the  people*  His  house  was 
a  kind  of  academy,  in  which  conferences  were 
held  on  points  c^  law  for  the  instruction  of 
members  of  the  profession  and  others.  Opi- 
nions were  freely  proposed,  and  Pineau  himself 
spoke  last,  that  he  might  not  too  much  influence 
the  debate.  He  was  exact  in  the  performance 
of  his  religious  duties,  and  exemplary  in  his  life. 
This  worthy  man  died  in  1 644,  at  the  age  of  7 1 . 
His  writings  are  <<  Latin  Notes  on  the  Canon 
Law  in  opposition  to  those  of  Du  Moulin," 
printed  with  tl)e  works  of  that  lawyer ;  <<  A 
Latin  Commentary  on  the  Custom  of  Anjou ;" 
<'  Consultations  on  several  important  Quesrions 
relative  to  the  Custom  of  Anjou  and  to  the 
French  Law,  with  Dissertations  on  various 
Subjects  :"  these  were  reprinted  in  2  vols.  fol. 
175^5*  with  remarks  by  Livoniire,  MorerL 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

PINE AU,Severin  (Lat.,PiNAUs),  a  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  bom  at  Chartres  in  Beauce, 
settled  at  Paris,  where  he  became  eminent  in 
practice,  particularly  for  lithotomy,  which  he 
performed  bv  the  high  apparatus  after  the  in- 
structions of  Colot.  He  had  the  title  of  Sur- 
geon to  the  King,  and  gave  lectures  in  anatomy, 
which  were  attended  by  the  men  of  letters, 
being  delivered  in  Latin.  He  died  in  1619. 
Pineau  wrote  a  work  on  lithotomy,  entitled 
<<  Discours  touchant  I'lnvention  et  Instrucrion 
pour  ^Operation  et  Extraction  du  Calcul  de  la 
Vessie,"  Paris^  1610.  He  was  however  more 
famous  for  his  trearise  on  the  marks  of  Virgi- 
nity, which,  he  composed  first  in  French,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  as  a  language 
more  proper  for  his  subject.  Its  title  is  <<  Opus 
physiologicum  et  anatomicum  de  Notts  Virgini- 
tatis  etv  corruptionis  Virginum,  et  de  Partu 
natorali,"   Parii^  15981  8vo.   frequently  ve« 
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C lilted*  This  work,  written  in  an  elegant  btyte, 
•ides  its  anatonacal  descriptions,  has  several 
good  practical  observations*  Halleri  BibL 
Anat.  it  Chirurg.    Eloy  D'uU  Hist.  Med.^^h, 

PINEDA,  Juan  db,  native  of  Medina  del 
Campo,  and  author  of  an  universal  history  un- 
der the  title  of  <<  Le  Monarquia  Ecclesiastica,'' 
which  was  once  well  known.  He  was  an  in- 
defatigable writer  \  his  commentaries  alone 
filled  6826  leaves  in  folio.  The  most  useful 
of  his  labours,  however,  was  that  of  editing  and 
abridging  a  very  curious  book  entitled  El  Paso 
Honraso  defendido  par  Suero  de  Quimnes^  of 
which  a  new  edition  was  printed  at  Madrid 
1783.  Pineda  was  a  Franciscan,  and  lived  to 
the  age  of  fourscore:  his  death  must  have  taken 
place  early  in  the  17th  century. 

There  is  another  writer  of  the  same  name, 
who  lived  about  the  same  time.  He  was  a 
Jesuit,  and  of  such  estimation  that  when  he 
he  passed  through  Evoro,  and  was  received  in 
the  Jesuit  college  there,  a  monument  was 
erected  with  this  inscription  Hie  Pineda  fust. 
The  task  of  compiling  the  great  Index  Expurga- 
torius,  published  in  1640,  was  his.  He  also 
published  a  funeral  oration  at  the  exequies  of 
that  extraordinary  woman  Dona  Luisa  de  Car- 
vajal  y  Mendoza,  in  the  English  seminary  at 
Seville.     Nic.  Antonio, — R.  S. 

PINELLI,  GiANViNCENZo,  an  eminent 
patron  of  literature,  descended  by  both  pa- 
rents from  noble  Genoese  families,  was  born 
at  Naples  in  1535.  From  his  youth  he  en- 
tered with  so  much  ardour  into  literary  pur- 
suits, that  besides  the  ancient  and  several  of 
the  modern  languagiss,  there  was  scarcely  any 
branch  of  science  which  he  had  not  acquired. 
At  the  age  of  23  he  left  Naples  for  Padua,  in 
^ich  seat  of  learning  he  improved  himself  by 
an  acquaintance  vrith  many  eminent  scholars. 
His  reputation  was  so  higli  that  in  1561  he 
was  recommended  by  Ruscelli  to  Philip  II.  as 
the  fittest  person  he  knew  to  undertake  a  his- 
tory of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  letters 
of  other  learned  men  are  filled  with  the  highest 
encomiums  of  his  literary  and  moral  character. 
Though  from  his  rank  and  qualifications  he 
might  have  aspired  to  the  most  important 
public  stations,  yet  his  fondness  for  letters, 
joined  to  a  delicate  habit  of  body  and  painful 
infirmities,  led  him  to  pass  his  days  in  retire- 
ment. His  house  was  a  kind  of  academy, 
frequented  by  the  votaries  of  literature,  who 
found  in  him  a  munificent  patron  and  an  en- 
lightened director  of  their  studies.  He  col- 
lected a  choice  and  numerous  library  of  books, 


printed  and  manuscript ;  an  appursitus  of  ma- 
thematical and  astronomical  instruments,  a  ca- 
binet of  fossils  and  minerals,  together  with  maps, 
plates,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  learned 
research.  He  had  also  a  botanical  garden  fur- 
nished with  curious  exotic  and  native  plants. 
Thus  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at 
Padua,  honoured  and  beloved  by  its  citizens 
and  the  whole  Venetian  republic,  and  re- 
spected by  the  most  distinguished  characters 
in  Italy  and  abroad.  The  numerous  works  de- 
dicated to  him  by  contemporary  writers  prove 
the  high  rank  he  held  in  the  learned  world. 
He  died  in  1601  with  the  sentiments  of  piety 
that  had  ever  attended  him  during  life.  His 
modesty  did  not  permit  him  to  appear  as  a 
writer  except  in  some  letters  printed  in  diffe- 
rent collections.  The  fate  of  his  fine  library 
was  remarkable.  After  his  death  the  senate 
of  Venice,  with  its  constitutional  jealousy, 
set  its  seal  upon  his  manuscripts,  and  took 
away  all  that  related  to  the  aflairs  of  the  re- 
public, amounting  to  200.  There  were  be- 
sides 14  chests  of  manuscripts,  which,  with* 
116  chests  of  printed  books,  were  embarked 
in  three  ships  to  be  conveyed  to  Naples,  where 
his  heirs  resided.  One  of  them  fell  into  the 
hands  of  corsairs,  who,  considering  the  books 
as  lumber,  threw  part  of  them  over-board  j 
the  rest  were  scattered  upon  the  beach  at 
Fermo,  which  was  entirely  covered  with  pa- 
pers. Of  these  many  were  used  by  the  fish- 
ermen to  caulk  their  barks,  or  instead  of  glass 
to  their  windows  ;  till  the  bishop  of  Fermo, 
having  collected  all  he  could,  sent  them  toNaples, 
where  they  rejoined  what  of  the  rest  of  the 
library  was  not  dissipated.  In  this  state  it  was 
purchased  byCardinal  Frederic  Borromeo  at  the 
price  of  3400  gold  crowns.     Tariboschi.  —  A. 

PINET,  Anthony  du,  Lord  of  Noroy,  and 
a  various  writer,  who  flourished  in  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  B^san^on  in  the  Franche 
Comt6,  concerning  whose  personal  history  we ' 
have  no  other  information  than  that  he  Was 
zealously  attached  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
This  he  shewed  by  his  treatise  entitled,  *<  The  * 
Conformity  of  the  reformed  Churches  of  France, 
and  of  the  primitive  Church  in  Policy  and 
Ceremonies,"  1564,  8vo. ;  his  «<  Sermons  upon 
the  Book  of  Revelation  5"  and  more  particu- 
larly by  the  Notes  which  he  added  to  a  French 
translation  of  the  Tax-book  of  the  Roman 
chancery.  This  work  is  entitled,  «  The  Tax 
of  the  casual  Forfeitures  of  the  Pope's  Shop, 
in  Latin  and  French,  with  some  Annotations 
taken  from  Decrees,  Councils,  and  Canons,  ' 
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^tfaer  anctent  or  modeni^  for  the  Verification 
of  the  Discipline  anciently  observed  in  the 
Church,  the  whole  enlarged  and  revised  by 
A.  D.  P/'  1564,  8vo.  The  keenness  of  his 
strictures  on  a  performance  which  afforded 
•uch  matter  for  triumph  to  the  Protestant 
world,  secured  to  his  work  a  wide  circulation, 
and  it  was  afterwards  reprinted  at  Leyden, 
Amsteirdam,  and  other  places.  Du  Pinet  was 
also  the  author  of  <<  Plans,  Draughts,  and  De- 
scriptions, of  several  Towns  and  Fortresses,  as 
well  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  in  the 
Indies  and  America,  their  Foundations,  Anti- 
quities, and  manner  of  living,  &c.''  with  maps, 
1564,  folio;  a  good  and  useful,  though  not 
faultless,  translation  of  <<  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tory," 1 566,  in  2  vols,  folio,  frequently  re- 
printed ;  and  also  translations  of  the  third  book 
ef  '<  Letters  from  Don  Antonio  de  Guevara," 
together  with  his  treatise  <*  Concerning  the 
Work  and  Privileges  of  Gallies,"  1560, 410. ;  of 
the  <<  Commentaries  of  Father  Andrew  Mat- 
thioli  of  Sienna,  upon  the  History  of  Plants  by 
Pedaclus  Dioscorides  Anazarbeus,"  1566,  folio ; 
of  <*  The  Secret  Wonders  of  Nature,  by  Levi- 
nus  Lemnius,  a  physician  of  Zericzee,"  1567; 
and  of  <*  The  Common  Places  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  collected  by  Wolfgang  Musculus, 
under  sixty-six  Titles,"  1577,  tolio.  Bayle. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist.  —  M. 

PINGR£,  Alexander-Gut,  a  very  emi- 
aent  French  mathematician  and  astronomer  in 
the  1 8th  century,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 
171 1.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  the  college 
of  Senlis,  at  that  time  possessed  by  the  canons- 
regular  of  the  congregation  of  France  $  and  in 
the  year  1727  he  became  a  member  of  that 
congregation.  He  felt  a  strong  bias  towards 
the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences;  but  as 
divinity  was  die  faculty  for  which  he  was  origi- 
nally designed,  his  studies  were  for  a  long  time 
principally  confined  to  that  department  of 
knowledge.  So  ably  did  he  distinguish  himself 
as  a  theologian,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  nominated  professor,  before  his  admission 
to  the  priesthood ;  but  in  the  year  1745,  having 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  the  part  whicli 
he  took  in  the  Jansenist  controversy,  he  was 
persecuted  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Bishop  of  Ypres,  and  con- 
demned to  teach  the  lower  classes,  successively 
in  the  colleges  of  Senlis,  Chartres,  and  Rouen. 
While  he  was  thus  occupied,  his  passion  for 
the  sciences  revived,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  them  with  intense  application.  In 
the  year  1749,  M.  Le  Cat,  a  famous  surgeon 
and  anatomist  at  Rouen,  who  was  principally 


concerned  in  establishing  an  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  that  city,  had  him  appointed  one  of 
the  members;  and  as  there  was  no  astronomer 
in  the  academy,  Pingr^  undertook  to  fill  that 
department,  in  which  he  afterwards  attained  to 
first-rate  excellence.  His  first  communication 
to  the  public  was  the  <<  Calculation  of  an 
Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  on  the  23d  of  Dec.  1749." 
From  this  time  he  successfully  pursued  hia 
studies  in  this  branch  of  science ;  and  in  May 
1753  ^^  ^^  elected  correspondent  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  after  having  sent 
them  an  observation  of  the  transit  of  Mercury, 
which  he  had  made  at  Rouen,  with  his  fellow- 
religionist  and  friend  C.  Bouin.  The  repute 
in  which  he  was  now  held  by  his  order  occa* 
sioned  his  being  sent  for  to  Paris,  that  he  might 
reflect  honour  on  his  congregation;  and  he  was 
there  made  librarian  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve. At  this  abbey  he  obtained  the  construc- 
tion of  an  observatory,  and  was  furnished  by 
the  abbot  and  chapter  with  a  fix-foot  teles- 
cope, while  he  had  the  loan  of  an  excellent 
quadrant  from  the  academy. 

Having  soon  become  acquainted  with  Le 
Monnier,  whose  zeal  for  astronomy  led  him  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  making  proselytes 
to  that  science,  Pingre  was  induced  by  him  to 
distinguish  himself  by  an  undertaking  as  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  as  any  in  which  an  astrono- 
mer could  engage ;  that  was  the  calculation  of 
'*  a  nautical  Almanack,'*  to  enable  navigators 
more   easily   to    ascertain   the  longitude,  by 
means  of  lunar  observations.      At  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  authors  of  "  The  Art  of  verifying 
Dates,''  he  calculated  a  table  of  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  xra  to  the  year  1900  ;  and  after- 
wards a  table  of  the  eclipses  visible  from  the  nor- 
thern pole  to  the  equator,  for  a  thousand  years 
before  our  aera.    The  utility  of  these  labours  for 
verifying  historical  dates,  marked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  these  phenomena,  induced  the  Acar 
demvof  Inscriptions  to  insert  a  part  of  them  in 
the  forty-second  volume  of  their  "  Memoirs." 
He  published  "  The  State  of  the  Heavens  for 
1754;"  in  which  the  moon's  place  was  calcu- 
lated with  the  utmost  exactness  according  to 
the  tables  of  Halley,  for  noon^and  midnight^ 
with  the  right  ascension  in  seconds  of  time 
twice  a  day.     Afterwards  he  published  similar 
works  for  the  years  1755,  1756,  and  1757.    In 
1 756  he  was  received  a  free  associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences;    and  in  the  following 
year  he  entered  upon  a  new  career,  which  he 
pursued  with  the  highest  distinction,  that  of 
calculating  the  revolutions  of  comets.     That 
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he  alone  calculated  more  orbits  of  comets  than 
all  tbe  astronomers  together  in  an  equal  space 
of  time,  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  immense 
work  which  he  afterwards  published  on  the 
history  and  theory  of  these  eccentric  bodies. 
In  the  year  1758,  he  published  <<  A  Memoir 
relating  to  the  Discoveries  made  in  the  South 
Sea,  during  the  last  Voyages  of  the  English 
and  French  round  the  World/'  in  4to. 

Our  countryman  Dr.  Halley  having  asserted, 
that  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk  in 
1 76 1  would  prove  of  the  utmost  use  in  ascer- 
taining the  precise  horizontal  parallax  of  the 
sun ;  when  that  year  was  approaching,  the  dif« 
ferent  scientific  bodies  in  Europe  became  se- 
riously intent  on  the  means  of  deriving  from 
that  phenomenon  as  much  advantage  as  possible 
to  astronomy.  With  this  view  the  French 
Academy,  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by  go- 
vernment, among  the  places  most  proper  for 
observing  the  transit,  fixed  upon  the  small 
island  of  Rodriguez  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  be- 
yond the  islands  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and 
in  nearly  twenty  degrees  of  southern  latitude. 
This  island  had  then  no  inhabitants,  excepting 
twenty  negroes  under  the  command  of  an 
officer,  who  kept  possession  of  it,  on  account 
of  its  being  frequented  fay  vessels  from  the  isles 
of  France  and  Bourbon,  for  supplies  of  the 
land-tortoise  with  which  it  abounded.  The 
principal  reason  for  fixing  upon  this  spot  was 
the  consideration,  that,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  Cassini  de  Thury  and  others,  the 
whole  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk 
would  be  there  visible,  as  her  interior  contact 
on  her  entrance  upon  it  would  take  place  about 
half  an  hour  after  sun-rise*  When  the  place 
of  observer  was  offered  to  Pingr^,  he  accepted 
of  it  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  undaunted 
by  the  prospect  of  the  fatigues  and  perils  to 
which  such  an  undertaking  must  necessarily 
expose  him«  He  did  not  even  ask  for  an 
assistant  in  his  labours-;  but  the  Academy  took 
care  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  such  an  ap- 
plication, by  obtaining  leave  from  the  ministry 
that  Thuitier,  who  had  for  some  time  been  en- 
gaged in  making  astronomical  observations, 
should  accompany  him  in  that  capacity.  Pin- 
gre  left  France  in  the  Autumn  of  1760,  and 
on  the  6th  of  June  1761  made  his  observations. 
He  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  badness 
of  the  weather  from  seein?  the  entrance  of  the 
planet  on  the  sun's  disk,  but  thought  himself 
warranted  in  concluding  from  his  subsequent 
observations,  that  the  parallax  of  the  sun  was 
10'^  2.  At  the  same  time,  the  English  astro- 
nomer Mr.  Mason  concluded  from  the  obser- 


vationa  which  he  made  at  tfte  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  that  the  parallax  was  8'^  a.    La  Lande, 
in  his    **    Astronomy,"    published  in    1764, 
adopted  a  medium   between    these    conclu- 
sions,   supposing    the    parallax    to    be    ^" ; 
in  which  he  was  followed  by  astronomers  in 
general,  till  more  numerous  observations  made 
on  the  transit  of  1769,  led  to  a  diflferent  result. 
After  the  return  of  Pingr^  from  the  East, 
he  published  *<  A  Description  of  Pfekin,"  to 
accompany  a  plan  of  that  city  engraved  by 
Joseph  De  Lisle ;    in  which  he  shewed  the 
position  of  that  capital  from  the  result  of  a 
number  of  calculations  of  eclipses,  and  ascer- 
tained its  longitude,  by  other  calculations,  with 
a  degree  of  precision  to  which  none  of  the 
labours  of  the  scientific  missionaries  had  any 
pretensions.      In   1767,   he  accompanied  the 
Marquis  de  Courtanvaux  on  a  voyage  to  Hol- 
land, on  board  the  Aurora  Corvette,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  accuracy  of  the 
marine  time  pieces  of  Le  Roy.     Two  years 
afterwards  he  sailed  for  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo in  the  West  Indies,  on  board  the  Isis 
man  of  war,  to  make  trial  of  Berthoud's  time 
pieces,  and  to  observe  the  last  transit  of  Venus 
in  1769.     To  this  phenomenon  the  attention 
of  all  the  scientific  academies  in  Europe  was 
anxiously  directed,  and  considerable  prepara* 
tions  were  made  for  observing  it  by  those  of 
England,  France,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  under 
the  patronage  of  their  respective  sovereigns, 
who  sent  able  astronomers  to  difierent  places 
in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  where  it  might  be 
viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage.     La  Land6 
was  originally  intended  to  be  sent  on   this' 
mission  to  St.  Domingo ;  but  as  his  various  en-i- 
gagements  would  not  permit  him    to  leave 
France,  Pingr6  was  substituted  in  his  room, 
and  performed  the  service  expected  from  him 
in  the  most  able  and  satisfactory  manner*    Ah 
account  of  this  voyage,  which  proved  of  consi<- 
derable  importance  to  the  science  of  geography, 
as  well  as  to  astronomy,  appeared  in  1773,  i^ 
2  vols.  4to.     After  comparing  the  results  of 
the  immense  number  of  calculations  made  hj 
the  observers  of  this,  tratisit  of  1769,  it  has 
been  thought  reasonable  to  conclude  with  La 
Lande,  that  tkd  sun's  mean  horizontal  parallax 
may  be  stated  at  8"  d.     In  the  year   1771,  * 
Pingr6  made'  another  voyage,   on   board   the 
Flora  frigate,  with  the  view  of  rendering  fur- 
ther service  to  the  interests  of  geographical  and 
astronomical  science.     He  had  for  a  companion 
in  this  voyage  the  Chevalier  de  Borda,  a  cele«> 
brated  engineer  and  geometrician ;   but  the 
account  pf  their  proceedings  and  experimentSi 
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which    was  published  in    1778)    in   a  vols. 
4to.  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  Pingr6. 

In  i7>  4}  our  author  published  his  <<  Come- 
tography,  or  Historical  and  Theoretical  Treatise 
on  Comets/'   in   2  vols.  4to. ;   which  is  the 
most  considerable  of  his  performances,   and 
contains  calculations  of  the  orbits  of  ajyi  the 
comets  of  which  any  account  has  been  pre- 
served.    La  Lande,  after  observing  that  it  is 
the  only  complete  treatise  with  which  we  are 
furnished  relating  to  this  branch  of  astronomy, 
pays  the  author  the  compliment  of  saying,  that 
it  would  be  a  very  difEcult  task  to  draw  up  a 
work  upon  the  same  subject  that  should  excel 
it.      In  17815,  Fingr^  gave  to  the  public   a 
French  translation  of  the  '<  Astronomicon"  of 
Manilius,  after  Bentley's  edition  of  that  work, 
in  2  vols.  Bvo.  ^  to  which  he  added  a  French 
version  of  the  celebrated  poem  of  Aratus,  and 
the  lives  of  the  other  Latin  poets  who  have 
written  concerning  the  course  of  the  scars*     So 
early  as  the  year  1756,   our  author  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  writing  "  The  His* 
tory  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  17th  Century/' 
Tlus  work  Le  Monnier  engaged  him  to  under- 
take, and  communicated  to  him  the  manu- 
scripts of  BouUiau  $  to  which  Pingr^  himself 
made  valuable  additions,  from  the  collections 
of  other  eminent  men  of  science.     His  atten- 
tion to  this  work,  however,  was  necessarily 
interrupted   by  the  various  engagements  and 
labours  of  wnich  we  have  already  given  an 
account ;  so  that  h^  could  not  spare  the  time 
requisite  for  proceeding  regularly  with  it,  be- 
fore the  year  1786.     He  finished  it  in  175^, 
and  in  the  following  year  an  account  of  it  was 
given  by  La  Lande  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
who  gave  directions  for  its  being  printed  j  but 
.  the  circumstances  of  the  times  put  a  stop  to 
the  impression,  when  about  two  thirds  of  it 
were  completed.     By  the  changes. which  took 
place  at  the  revolution  Fingre  was  a  consider- 
able sufferer,  in  common  with  many  other  men 
of  science  and  letters ;  and  as  he  was  disin- 
terested,   modest,    and   careless   about   every 
thing  not  connected  with  his  favourite  pursuits, 
he  obtained  neither  a  ^nsion,  not  recompence 
of  any  kind  bearing   any  proportion  to   the 
losses  which  he  had  sustained.     To  the  dis- 
grace of  his  country,  which  had  derived  iiti- 
portant  benefits  from  his  services,  he  passed 
his  last  years  not  only  in  narrow  circumstances, 
but  in  want.     From  an  anecdote  which  is  re- 
lated by  La  Lande,  he  appeals  to  have  retained 
the  possession  of  his  powers  till  nearly  the 
close  of  his  long  life.     «  Towards   the   be- 
ginning of  1 796,"  says  this  author,  <<  I  asked 


him  if  he  could  calculate  the  orbit  of  a  comet, 
which  had  just  been  discovered.  He  tried  to 
do  so ;  but  told  me  that  he  could  scarcely  see 
it.  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  met  with 
any  difficulty  in  an  arduous  undertaking  ^  but 
then  he  was  more  than  eighty-four  years  old.'' 
Fingre  died  in  May  1796,  when  he  was  in  the 
85th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  the 
character  of  having  been  an  amiable  and 
friendlv  man,  who  led  a  peaceful  and  inofiw- 
sive  life,  enjoying  the  esteem  of  the  public, 
and  being  so  fortunate  as  not  to  have  a  single 
enemy.  Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  he  was  the  editor  of  a  new 
edition  of  *'  The  Art  of  verifying  the  Dates 
of  Historic  Facts,  Charters,  &c."  in  folio ;  of 
the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Abbe  Amaud,"  1756, 
in  3  vols.  4to. ;  and  of  the  eleventh  edition  of 
Buffier's  <<  Geography,  in  Artificial  Verse," 
1781,  l2mo.  Hift.  de  PAstronomie  par  La 
Lande*  McntucUs  Hist,  des  Mathematiques* 
Tern*  IV.  part  v.  /iv.  v.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  —  U. 

PINSSON,  Francis,  a  learned  jurist,  son  of 
a  professor  of  law  of  the  same  name,  was  bom 
at  Bourges  in  1612.  He  was  admitted  an 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Faris  in  1633, 
and  pleaded  at  the  Chatelet  and  before  the  par- 
liament. He  particularly  applied  to  the  law  of 
benefices,  in  which  he  was  regarded  as  an 
oracle,  and  which  he  illustrated  by  several 
learned  works.  Of  these  were  "  Trait^  des 
Benefices,"  1654,  a  large  work,  commenced  by 
his  maternal  grandfather  Antony  Bengy,  pro- 
fessor at  Bourges,  and  finished  by  himself; 
"  La  Fragmatique  Sanction  de  St.  Louis,  and 
celle  de  Charles  VII.  avec  Commentaires," 
1666,  foL;  *<  Notes  sommaires  sur  les  Indults 
accord^s  a  Louis  XIV.  &c."  "  Traite  des  Re- 
gales," 2  vols.  4to.  1688,  a  very  learned  and 
useful  performance.  He  also  assisted  in  the 
revision  of  the  works  of  De  Mornac  and  Du 
Moulin.  This  industrious  and  valuable  writer 
died  at  Faris  in  1691.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  —  A. 

FINTO,  Fernam  Mendes,  a  famous  tra- 
veller in  no  good  odour  for  veracity.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  his  adventures  to  amuse  his 
children  while  they  learnt  to  read  from  the 
manuscript,  so  that  more  excuse  is  to  be  made 
for  the  exaggeration  of  fire-side  stories,  than  if 
it  had  been  purposely  written  for  the  press. 
The  papers  were  arranged  and  published  by 
Francisco  de  Andradein  1614,  after  his  death, 
and  probably  many  years  after  it,  for  Finto  re- 
turned to  Fortugal  in  1558.  The  book  has  not 
been  without  its  advocates  \  it  is  certain  that  . 
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the  author  had  been  in  the  countries  which  he 
describes,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  of 
his  descriptions  are  altogether  imaginary.  The 
speeches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
Eastern  Princes  are  just  in  the  style  of  Esplan- 
dian  and  Amadis  of  Greece,  books  with  which 
his  mind  was  eTidentlir  imbued :  there  is  proof 
of  this  by  his  using  tne  word  Tamerlane  as  a 
title,  which  he  must  have  learnt  from  Esplan* 
dian,  as  there  is  probably  no  other  instance  to 
be  found. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  author 
should  have  adulterataj  so  much  curious  and 
important  matter  with  idle  fictions,  and  those 
so  engrafted  and  incorporated  with  truth,  that 
it  is  impossible  in  many  instances  to  separate 
the  web  from  the  embroidery.  Pinto  at  one 
time  entered  among  the  Jesuits  at  Malacca, 
and  the  earliest  account  of  his  travels  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  collection  of  their  letters 
published  in  Italian  at  Venice  1565,  in  a  letter 
written  by  him  from  their  convent  at  Malacca. 
He  was  present  at  the  death  of  S.  Francisco 
Xavier,  and  Lucena  derived  much  information 
for  his  life  of  that  saint  from  papers  which  he 

Erocured  from  the  widow  of  Pinto.  His  travels 
ave  been  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages, and  twice  published  in  English :  the 
latest  edition  bears  the  highest  price.  —  R.  S. 

PINTO,  Hector,  a  learned  Portuguese 
Jeronymite  in  the  i6th  centary,  was  a  native 
of  Covilhaa  in  the  diocese  of  Uuarda,  the  date 
of  whose  birth  is  not  recorded.  He  pursued 
his  studies  for  some  time  at  the  university  of 
Coimbra,  and  afterwards  at  that  of  Salamanca 
in  Spain,  principally  with  the  design  of  quali- 
fying himself  for  the  legal  profession  ;  but  he 
afterwards  changed  his  views,  and  embraced 
the  religious  life  among  the  monks  of  the 
order  of  St.  Jerome.  He  devoted  eight  years 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  divinity  in  one 
of  their  colleges^  and  perfected  himself  at  the 
same  time  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages.  Returning  to  his  monastery,  he 
gave  hunseif  up  entirely  to  the  study  and  public 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  By 
the  first  course  of  lectures-  which  he  delivered, 
which  were  on  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  he  ac- 
quired very  great  applause,  and  induced  the 
university  of  Coimbra  to  honour  him  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity*  Not  long  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity 
and  scriptural  learning  in  that  imiversity  ;  and 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  during 
many  years^  with  the  highest  reputation  for 
extensive  knowledge  as  a  theologian,  for  pro- 
found erudition,  and.  for  eloquence.    When, 


after  the  death  of  King  Sebastian  in  Africa,  dif- 
ferent competitors  set  up  their  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  Dr.  Pinto  declared  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  and  exerted 
all  his  credit  and  popularity  in  promoting  its 
interests.  On  this  account  he  became  ob- 
noxious to  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain ;  and  when 
the  armies  of  that  monarch  invaded  the  kihg« 
dom»  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  confined 
in  a  monastery  belonging  to  his  order  near 
Toledo.  Here  he  died  in  1584,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  seeing  his  country  subjugated  by 
a  foreign  power.  He  published  «<  Commen* 
tarius  in  Isaiam  Prophetam,''  1561,  folio ; 
<<  Comment,  in  Isaiam,  Hieremiam,  et  Thre- 
nos,*'  1567,  folio  J  "  Comment,  in  Ezekielem," 
1568,  folio  ^  and  <<  Comment,  in  Danielem, 
Nahum,  et  Lamentationes  Hieremise,"  1582, 
8vo.  The  above-mentioned  works  were  fre- 
quently reprinted  in  separate  forms  at  different 
places;  and  collectively  at  Cologn  in  161 6,  in 
5  vols.  4to.,  and  at  Paris  during  the  following 
year  in  3  vols,  folio.  Dr.  Pinto  was  also  the 
author  of  various  devotional  and  moral  treatises, 
in  the  Portuguese  language,  which  were  held 
in  great  estimation,  and,  in  particular,  two 
volumes  of  dialogues  on  philosophical,  moral, 
and  religious  topics,  entitled,  ««  A  Picture  of 
the  Christian  Life,'*  1571,  8vo.  This  work 
has  been  translated  into  the  French  and  Italian 
languages,  and  repeatedly  printed  at  Paris, 
Venice,  and  other  places.  Antonii  BibL 
Script.  Hispan*  Moreri.  Le  Lon^s  Bihl.  Sac* 
VoLIl.  —  M. 

PINTURICCHIO,  Bernardino,  a  painter 
of  eminence,  bom  at  Perugia  in  1454,  was  a 
disciple  of  Pietro  Perugino,  who  employed 
him  in  several  works  as  his  assistant.  He 
acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  painted  a 
number  of  considerable  pieces  at  Rome,  and 
in  other  Italian  cities,  chiefly  in  history  and 
grotesque,  though  he  also  excelled  in  portrait, 
and  several  of  the  first  characters  of  the  time 
sat  to  him.  His  greatest  work  was  the  his- 
tory of  Pope  Pius  n.,'  in  ten  compartments,  in 
the  library  at  Siena.  In  this  he  was  materially 
assisted  by  the  designs  of  Raphael,  then  a 
very  young  man,  and  bred  under  the  same 
master.  Pinturicchio  adopted  a  manner  of 
his  OMm,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good  taste ; 
but  calculated  for  present  effect.  He  finished 
his  pictures  highly  with  splendid  colours 
and  abundance  of  gilding,  and  introduced  ar- 
chitectural ornaments  brought  unnaturally  for- 
wards by  relievo.  His  last  work  was  a  nati- 
vity for  the  monastery  of  St.  Francis  at  Siena, 
the  painting  of  which  was  attended  with  a  re- 
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mirkable  circumitance.  Being  of  a  testy  die* 
position^  he  pertipaciously  infiisted  that  ereiy 
thing  dxonld  be  cleared  out  of  the  room  in 
which  he  worked^  and  obliged  the  monks  eren 
to  remove  a  great  chest  become  rotten  by  age. 
In  the  attempt,  it  bursty  and  disclosed  a  secret 
hoard  of  500  pieces  of  gold,  to  the  great  joy 
of  die  good  fathers,  and  not  less  to  the  cha- 

Sin  of  the  painter  Uiat  he  had  himself  missed 
e  discovery.  This  vexation  was  thought  to 
have  shortened  his  life,  which  terminated  soon 
after,  in  15 13,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 
Felibien  Entretiens.     PMingtor^s  Dirf.— A. 

PIO,  Alberto,  Prince  of  Carpi,  remaik- 
able  for  the  cultivation  of  learning  in  the 
midst  of  public  afiairs,  was  the  son  of  Leo- 
nello.  Lord  of  Carpi,  and  of  other  castles,  by  a 
sbter  of  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Pico  of  MU 
randula.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1475, 
and  first  studied  in  the  universitv  of  Ferrara 
under  Pomponaszo.  He  pursued  his  studies 
with  ardour  in  his  palace  at  Carpi,  whither  he 
had  invited  several  learned  men,  among  whom 
he  distinguished  Aldo  Manuzio  as  his  particu^ . 
lar  instructor.  He  collected  a  copious  library, 
encouraged  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  of 
all  kinds,  and  emulated  the  chaxacter  of  his 
uncle  as  a  patron  of  letters,  and  a  proficient  in  * 
them.  After  his  father's  death,  Alberto,  with 
his  brother  Leonello,  had  a  common  dominion 
in  the  territories  of  Carpi,  with  Giberto  and 
other  sons  of  Marco,  another  branch  of  the 
same  family.  This  divided  authority  natu- 
rally produced  dissentions,  which,  from  1494 
to  I  ;oo,  occasioned  a  bloody  civil  war.  The 
Emperor  Maximilian  favoured  alternately  both 
parties;  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  interposed 
more  than  once  to  effect  an  accommodation. 
In  1500,  Giberto,  to  revenge  himself  of  Al- 
berto, ceded  all  his  rights  over  the  principality 
of  Carpi  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  receiving 
certam  castles  in  compensation.  This  mea- 
sure obliged  Alberto,  by  way  of  support 
against  so  powerful  a  partner,  to  have  recourse 
to  Maximilian,  who  cancelled  the  cession  of 
Giberto,  and  conferred  on  Alberto  the  sole 
sovereignty.  Wars  between  him  and  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  followed,  and  Alberto  thought 
proper  to  connect  himself  with  the  French 
party.  In  15 10  he  visited  the  court  of 
Lewis  XIL,  and  was  hastily  dispatched  by  him 
to  Pope  JuUua  II.,  for  the  purpose  of  dissuadi- 
ing  htm  from  making  a  treaty  with  the  Vene* 
tians,  but  he  was  too  late  in  hi»  application. 
He  now  found  it  his  interest  to  quit  the 
French  for  the  Imperbl  party,  for  which 
chaqge  he .  hcmestly  gives  as  a  reason^  the  de- 


clension df  Ae  French  authority  in  Italy.  Tii 
fact,  he  seems  throughout  to  have  practised 
the  temporising  poliey  so  universal  with  the 
petty  potentates  of  Italy,  and,  perhaps,  justi- 
fiable from  the  consideration  of  the  total  dis- 
regard of  their  rights  and  independence  by  the 
more  powerful  states.  He  resided  a  long  time 
at  Rome  as  the  Emperoi^s  ambassador  at  the 
papal  court,  and  was  singularly  esteemed  by 
Leo  X.,  who  conferred  upon  him  severad 
castles  in  Romagna.  In  the  subsequent  wars. 
Carpi  was  frequently  taken  by  the  diflerent 
parties,  and  Alberto  was  possessed  and  dis-^ 
possessed  of  the  sovereignty.  He  again  adopted 
the  French  interest,  which  step  occasioned  the 
final  loss  of  his  principality;  which,  in  1527, 
was  transferred  by  Charles  V.  to  Alfonso 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  He  was  at  Rome  dur- 
ing its  sack  in  that  year,  and  took  refuge 
veith  Clement  VII.  in  tne  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Being  afterwards  delegated  by  that  pontiff 
to  Francis  King  of  France,  he  was  very  kindly 
received  by  that  monarch,  and  died  at  his  court 
in  153 1,  in  his  5tfth  year.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  and  his  political  oc- 
cupations, Alberto  did  not  cease  to  cultivate 
letters ;  and  after  the  varied  and  elegant  pur* 
suits  of  his  earlier  years,  he  attached  himself 
aliAost  entirely  to  the  study  of  theology. 
Being,  as  well  in  faith  as  in  interest,  a  warm 
adherent  to  the  see  of  Rome,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  give  all  the  opposition  in  his  power  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformers.  At  this  time 
Erasmus  had  made  himself  conspicuous  for  his 
attacks  upon  the  corruptions  aitd  superstitions 
of  vulgar  popery,  and  it  was  manifest  that  his 
writings  had  greatly  favoured  the  cause  of  re- 
formation. Stilly  as  he  had  not  professedly 
quitted  the  church  of  Rome,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable not  to  treat  a  man  of  such  formidable 
talents  as  an  open  enemy.  Alberto,  who  was 
of  this  opinion,  yet  spoke  his  mind  freely 
among  his  friends  at  Rome  concerning  the 
tendency  of  Erasmus's  publications,  and  what 
he  said  was  reported  with  exaggeration  to  that 
celebrated  man.  In  consequence,  he  wrote  in 
October  1525  a  letter  to  Alberto,  acquainting 
him  in  a  friendly  manner  with  what  he  han 
heard,  and  subjoining  a  short  defence  of  him- 
self. To  this,  Alberto  replied  i;i  a  long  epistle, 
dated  May  i$2(S,  which  he  afterwards  printed 
at  Paris,  together  vrith  the  letter  of  Erasmus. 
This  occasioned  an  elaborate  rejoinder  from 
Erasmus,  followed  by  a  more  ample  sequel  by 
Alberto,  in  which  he  launched  out  into  an  ex- 
amination of  all  the  works  and  opinions  of 
Erasmusy  and  of  those  of  Luther  and  the  odier 
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innovators  of  the  time.  He  died  whilst  this 
ivork  was  printing,  but  it  appeared  at  Paris  in 
the  same  year,  with  the  title  "  Alberti  Pii,  &c. 
tres  et  yiginti  libri  in  locos  lucubrationum 
variorum  D.  Eratmi  Rotterod.,  &c."  Of  this 
work  Tiraboschi  says,  "  It  has  none  of  the 
scholastic  barbarism,  but  is  written  with  eru- 
dition, force,  and  not  without  elegance ;  al- 
though sometimes  there  is  a  want  of  due  pre- 
cision and  order  in  his  answers,  and  some  opi- 
nions are  maintained  by  him  which  are  now 
commonly  rejected/'  From  this  gentle  censure 
of  one  in  the  same  communion,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  theology  of  Alberto  was  not 
undeserving  of  the  contempt  with  which  Eras- 
mus treated  it.  It  should  be  added,  that  he 
was  generally  thought  in  these  works  to  have 
had  the  assistance  of  Sepulveda  and  other 
learned  men  whom  he  kept  in  his  house.  His 
works  were  published  collectively  in  a  folio 
volume  at  Paris  and  Venice.  Tiraboschu  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  —  A. 

PIOMBO,  Sebastiano  del,  also  called 
Vene^iano,  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom  at 
Venice  in  1485.  His  first  taste  in  the  fine  arts 
was  for  music;  and  he  became  a  skilful  performeir 
upon  several  kinds  of  instruments.  Attaching 
himself  next  to  painting,  he  was  first  the  disciple 
of  John  Bellini,  and  afterwards  of  Giorgione, 
from  whom  he  learned  his  beautiful  style  of 
colouring.  When  he  began  to  paint  for  him- 
self, portrait  was  the  branch  which  he  prin- 
cipally cultivated,  and  he  arrived  at  uncommon 
excellence  in  it.  The  reputation  he  thereby 
acquired  caused  Agostino  Chigi,  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  Siena,  to  take  him  to  Rome  and 
employ  him  in  the  decoration  of  his  house  in 
that  capital.  The  delicacy  of  his  manner  was 
here  greatly  admired ;  and  Michael  Angelo, 
who  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  jealous  of 
the  rising  fame  of  Raphael,  encouraged  Sebas- 
tiano  to  enter  into  competition  with  him.  He 
even  furnished  him  with  designs,  the  details  of 
which  he  often  finished  very  happily,  though 
his  genius  was  not  equal  to  high  invention  or 
grandeur  of  conception.  When  Raphael  had 
^  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, Sebastiano  was  induced  by  Michael 
Angelo  to  vie  with  it  in  a  Resurrection  of  La^ 
zarus,  which  is  considered  as  his  greatest  work, 
and  was  much  applauded.  A  martyrdom  of 
St  Agatha  was  likewise  highly  admired,,  and 
reckoned  equal  to  the  performances  of  the  first 
masters.  He  was  slow  and  irresolute  in  his 
execution,  and  began  several  pieces  which  he 
never  finished.  In  fact,  though  he  engaged 
largely  in  bistoryi  his  real  turn  WM  to  single 


figures  and  portrait.  His  Pietro  Aretino*  and 
Pope  Clement  VIL,  were  admirable  likenesses, 
and  finished  with  the  greatest  perfection  of 
colouring.  He  was  particularly  patronised  by 
that  pontiff,  who  conterred  upon  him  the  office 
of  keeper  of  the  papal  signet,which  was  the  cause 
of  his  surname  of  del  Piomboy  in  allusion  to  the 
lead  of  the  seal.  This  post  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  assume  the  religious  habit,  and  from 
that  time  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  a 
painter.  He  wrote  verses,  entertained  learned 
men  at  his  table,  lived  at  his  ease,  and  only 
now  and  then  painted  a  portrait  upon  a  parti- 
cular occasion.  One  of  these  was  an  excellent 
likeness  of  Julia  Gonzaga,  done  for  Cardinal 
Ippolito  de'  Medici ;  another,  that  of  Pope 
Paul  III.  at  his  exaltation.  He  died  of  a  fever 
in  1547,  at  the  age  of  62*  This  artist  invented 
a  composition  for  keeping  fresh  the  colours  of 
oil-painting  upon  walls.  D^ArgenvilU,  Pil^ 
hngtotfs  Diet*  —  A. 

FIRANESI,    GiAMBATisTA,    an    eminent 
engraver,  architect,  and  antiquary,  was  bom  at 
Venice    probably  about   1711$    but    another 
account  says  in  1721.     He  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  of  which  capital,  with 
its  monuments  of  ancient  and  modem  art,  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.     Being  master  of 
a  singularly  bold  and  free  manner  of  etching^ 
and  working  with  great  diligence  and  rapidity, 
he  executed  a  vast  number  of  plates  by  which 
he  became  well  known  to  the  curious  throughout 
Europe.     The  earliest  of  his  works,  published 
in  1743,  consisted  of  designs  of  his  own,  in 
a  grand  style,  and  decorated  with  imaginary 
ruins.      His  other   performances    are  chiefly 
contained   in   the   following  voluminous  list* 
<*  Antichit^   Romane,'*   in  218  large  plates, 
with  descriptions  in  Italian  }  <*  Fasti  consulares 
triumphalesqe  Romanorum  ab  XJ.  C«  usque  ad 
Tiberium  Caesarem  •,"    •<  Del    Castello    dell' 
acqua  Giulia,  e  della  maniera  in  cui  anticamente 
si  concedevano  e  distribuivano  le  acque/'  ai 
plates }  <<  Antichitl  d'Albano  e  di  Castel  Gran- 
dolfo,'*  55  plates }  <<  Campus  Martius  antiquae 
Urbis,''  54  plates  \  <<  Archi  trionfali  antichi^ 
I  empi  ed  Anfiteatri  esistenti  in  Roma,  ed  in 
altri  parti  dltalia,*'  3 1  plates  5  «*  Trofei  d^  Ot* 
taviano  Augusto/'  10  plates )  <<lDella  Magni* 
ficenza  ed  Architettura  de'  Romani/'  44  plates^ 
with  above  aco  pages  of  letter  press  in  Latin 
and  Italian ;  <<  Arcnitetturi  diversi,"  a?  plates  } 
<*  Careen  d'inventione,''  16  plates;  above  130 
separate  views  of  Rome  in  its  present  ,state^ 
designed  in  a  grand  style  and  etched  in  his 
boldest  manner.    With  regard  to  these  works^ 
it  is  allowed  that  his  original  designs  display 
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much  grandeur  and  richness  of  invention^ 
and  diat  his  views  of  real  objects  are  extremely 
picturesque*  but  not  always  faithful)  on  account 
of  the  scope  he  was  apt  to  give  to  his  fancy. 
He  is  therefore  considered  as  no  safe  guide  in 
matters  of  antiquity,  though  he  had  doubtless 
studied  them  with,  great  assiduity.  He  was  a 
membef  of  the  Academy  degli  Arcadi,  and 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  m  London.  As 
a  practical  architect  he  left  a  memorial  of  his 
taste  in  the  church  of  the  priory  of  Malta  at 
Rome»  in  which  a  statue  is  erected  to  his 
memory.  He  died  in  that  capital  in  1778. 
His  daughter  Laura,  who  died  in  1785,  en- 

ived  a  series  of  views  in  her  father's  manner. 

[is  brothers,  Francis  and  Peter,  settled  at 
Paris,  continue  the  collection  of  Giambatista, 
now  amounting  to  23  vols,  folio.  It  contains 
the  frescos  of  Raphael  and  many  of  the  designs 
of  the  most  eminent  Italian  painters.  Nouv* 
Did.  Hist.     New  Biogr.  Diet. — A. 

FIRES,  Thome,  is  said,  says  Nicolas 
Antonio,  to  have  written  a  treatise  De  cousas  de 
Chinay  probably  concerning  simples  \  and  this 
is  all  which  is  said  of  him  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Hispana. 

Thome  Pires  was  the  first  European  am- 
bassador that  ever  visited  China,  and  the  most 
unfortunate  one.  He  was  a  man  of  humble 
fortunes,  whose  occupation  in  India  had  been 
to  choose  out  drujgs  for  the  apothecaries  in 
Portugal.  But  as  his  person  was  prepossessing, 
his  manners  accommodating,  his  understanding 
good,  his  intellect  quick,  and  his  learning  con- 
siderable, he  was  selected  for  this  office,  and 
left  at  Canton  in  15 17,  by  Fernam  Peres 
d'Andrade,  a  commander  whose  excellent  con- 
duct had  conciliated  the  good  will  of  the 
Chinese,  and  who  arranged  every  thing  so 
well  before  his  departure,  that  a  prosperous 
commerce    was    immediately    begun.      This 

r  understanding  was  disturbed  in  152 1  by 
misconduct  and  mistakes  of  Andrade's 
brother,  the  peculiar  customs  as  well  as  the 
caution  of  the  extraordinary  people  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  and  the  cunning  of  the  Malay 
Moors. 

After  having  been  long  delayed  at  Canton, 
Pires  was  at  length  permitted  to  proceed  to  the 
Emperor,  and  met  him  at  Pekin.  Unfortu- 
nately just  at  the  same  time  complaint  against 
his  countrymen  arrived  from  Canton  and  from 
the  city  of  Manquin.  Tuam  Mahamed  had 
reached  the  latter  place  as  embassador  from 
the  King  of  Bintam,  to  complain  how  un- 
justly he  had  been  expelled  by  the  Portuguese 
ftom  Malaccai  and  to  request  that  the  Emperor 
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would  interfere  and  reinstate  him  as  his  vassal. 
This  Moor  plied  the  governor  of  Manquin  well 
with  presents,  and  secured  his  favourable  re- 
port :  he  cautioned  the  Emperor  not  to  suffer 
any  intercourse  whatever  with  these  rapacious 
Franks,  whose  business,*  under  the  pretext  of 
commerce,  was  to  spy  out  the  weakness  of  every 
land  which  they  visited,  and  endeavour  to  gain 
footing  there  as  merchants,  that  they  might 
afterward  make  themselves  masters.  The  ad- 
vices from  Canton  complained  that  Simam 
d*Andrade,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  with  four 
vessels  from  Malacca,  had  erected  a  battery  on 
the  island  of  Tamon  :  he  had  done  this  to  se- 
cure himself  from  pirates,  against  whom  the 
whole  naval  foirce  of  China  could  not  else  have 
protected  him.  He  had  also  set  up  a  gallows 
and  executed  one  of  his  men  with  regular  pro- 
clamations and  forms,  as  if  he  had  been  exer- 
cising an  act  of  justice  in  his  own  country : 
his  intention  was  to  convince  the  Chinese  that 
he  meant  to  observe  rigorous  discipline,  but 
the  act  was  considered  as  an  insult  to  the  Em- 
peror. He  had  refused  to  let  the  ship$,*which 
arrived  after  him,  dispose  of  their  cargoes  till 
he  had  done ;  alledged  the  custom  of  the 
country  that  they  should  be  served  in  succes- 
sion according  to  the^order  of  their  arrival; 
but  instead  of  leaving  this  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  he  insolently  asserted  his  right  by 
force.  The  last  complaint  was  that  he  had 
secretly  bought  the  children  of  respectable 
parents,  and  carried  them  away  as  slaves.  In 
China  the  parental  authority  is  absolute,  and 
children  may  be  exposed,  murdered,  or  sold 
at  pleasure.  But  there  was  at  this  time  a  legal 
form  required  in  selling  them.  The  parents 
were  bound  to  appear  before  a  magistrate  and 
state  the  precise  nature  of  the  necessity  which 
forced  them  to  take  such  means  of  relief :  if 
it  was  thought  sufficient,  a  bill  of  sale  was  drawn 
up,  and  the  father  and  mother  both,  if  both  were 
living,  or  the  single  survivor,  signed  it,  by 
printing  thereon  the  impression  of  the  palm  of 
the  right  hand,  and  sole  of  the  right  foot  \  a 
corporal  signature  with  which  some  religious 
feeling  was  associated,  and  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  counterfeit.  Of  these 
forms  Andrade  was  ignorant  \  he  knew  only 
that  slaves  were  regularly  sold,  and  had  in  this 
ignorance  purchased  persons  who  had  actually 
been  kidnapped. 

These  complaints  excited  considerable 
jealousy  at  Pekin,  which  was  increased  by  the 
ambassadors  own  letters.  He  had  brought 
three  with  hini.  The  first  was  from  the  King 
of  Portugal,  written  in  the  usual  style  of  cor- 
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respondence  with  the  kings  of  the  East,  a  style 
which  the  Emperor  of  China  was  by  no  means 
used  to,  though  it  Contained  due  acknowledge- 
ments of  that  monarch's  power  and  greatness. 
The  second  was  from  Fernam  Peres  d'Andrade, 
which  to  save  trouble  he  had  made  some  Chi- 
nese translate,  and  they  had  made  a  truly 
Chinese  translation ;  that  is,  they  represented 
that  he,  Fernam  Peres,  chief  captain  of  the 
King  of  the  Franks,  was  arrived  at  Canton  with 
an  ambassador  to  the  Son  of  God  and  Lord 
of  the  World,  to  beseech  him  to  send  his  seal 
to  the  King  of  the  Franks,  who  begged  per- 
mission to  become  his  vassal,  and  send  good 
merchandize  into  his  dominions.  The  third 
letter  was  from  the  governor  of  Canton,  writ- 
ten before  any  cause  of  displeasure  had  been" 
given  by  Simam  d*Andrade.  It  was  in  the 
style  of  the  translation,  adding  only  a  request 
on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  to  have  a  factory 
at  Canton,  and  an  intimation  from  himself  that 
they  were  a  people  not  easily  satisfied,  very 
punctilious,  and  that  it  was  said  they  had 
conquered  Malacca.  This  part  coincided  with 
Tuam  Mahamed's  complaint.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  the  translation,  and  Emanuel's 
own  letter,  (which  Tuam  Mahamed  or  some 
of  his  suite  could  probably  translate  with  ma- 
licious fidelity)  puzzled  the  Chinese  ministers. 
They  sent  for  the  interpreters  from  Canton, 
and  interrogated  them.  These  terrified  poor 
people  replied  that  they  had  not  seen  the  letter  of 
the  King  of  the  Franks,  because  the  ambassador 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  opened  till  he  delivered 
it  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
Lord  of  the  World.  Their  own  version  of  the 
contents  as  they  had  been  orally  stated,  was 
made  into  such  language  as  ought  to  be  used 
towards  that  Son  of  Heaven,  and  not  such  as 
the  Franks  use. 

All  these  circumstances  made  the  council 
conclude  that  the  embassy  was  altogether  a 
fiction  'y  that  the  ambassador  had  come  as  a 
spy,  that  Fernam  Peres  d'Andrade  had  nothing 
but  hostilities  in  view  when  he  sailed  along 
the  coast  and  surveyed  it ;  and  that  a  factory 
had  been  asked  with  the  intention  of  erecting 
a  castle  and  beginning  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  Pires  therefore  was  not  admitted  to 
make  his  prostrations ;  and  while  they  were 
deliberating  what  to  do  with  him,  the  Emperor 
died.  The  counsellors  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  he  and  all  his  people  should  be 
put  to  death :  but  the  new  Emperor  insisted 
that  though  the  embassy  was  false,  still  as  he 
had  personated  the  character  of  an  embassador, 
his  person  ought  to  be  Bafe.    They  therefore 


sent  him  and  his  preseijit  back  to  Canton^  to 
be  kept  safely  by  the  governor,  while  orders 
were  sent  in  the  Emperor's  name  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Malacca,  the  governor  of  Indiaj  and 
the  Eling  of  Portugal,  to  restore  Malacca  to 
the  King  of  Bintam  the  Emperor's  vassal.    Till 
these  orders  were  obeyed,  no  ship  from  any  of 
the  Portuguese  possessions,  nor  any  of  so  mis- 
chievous a  nation,  were  to  be  admitted  into  a 
Chinese  port :  and  when  news  should  come 
that  they  had  been  duly  executed,  then  Pires 
and  his  people  were  to  be  sent  away  without 
injury,  but  ordered  never  to  return,  and  to  give 
notice  to  their  countrymen  that  if  they  pre- 
sumed to  visit  China,  they  should  be  treated 
as  enemies.     But  if  Malacca  was  not  restored 
in  obedience,  that  Pires  was  to  be  sentenced 
according  to  the  laws  of  China  for  the  offence 
which  had  been  committed  against  the  Emperor's 
vassal.     The  other  offences  were  to  be  excused, 
as  having  proceeded  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
Franks,  for  such  people  not  being  better  in* 
formed,  were  not  worthy  of  punishment. 

The  business  v;ras  brought  to  a  speedier  con- 
clusion. It  had  been  a  custom  with  the  popu- 
lace in  Chinese  sea-ports  to  take  advantage  of 
an  Emperor's  death,  and  plunder  the  city; 
foreign  sailors  were  never  behind  hand  in  as- 
sisting them,  and  on  them  they  laid  the  blame. 
But  to  prevent  this  an  edict  was  past,  ordering 
every  stranger  to  quit  the  country,  immediately 
upon  the  news  of  the  Emperor's  demise,  on 
pain  of  capital  punishment.  The  Portuguese 
vessels  at  Canton  refused  to  obey  this  edictj 
and  a  sort  of  war  took  place  with  them,  till  they 
were  glad  to  escape  as  they  could.  Thome 
Pires  reached  Canton  just  after  this  disturb- 
ance, and  fared  the  worse  for  it.  He  and  all 
his  people  were  thrown  into  prison  j  and  all 
ships  which  touched  at  Canton  were  ransacked 
and  plundered  under  the  plea  of  searching  for 
Portuguese. 

The  original  historians  of  Portuguese  Indb 
suppose  that  Pirefe  died  in  prison.  Fernam 
Mendes  Pinto  says,  however,  that  in  the  city 
of  Sampitay  he  met  a  daughter  of  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  who  told  him  that  her  father  and 
the  other  Portuguese,  to  twelve  in  number, 
were  so  tortured  that  five  died  in  consequence ; 
the  survivors  were  banished  into  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  separate  from  each  other.  This 
city  had  been  the  place  of  his  exile,  here  he 
had  married,  had  converted  his  wife  and  many 
of  her  neighbours,  and  brought  up  his  children 
as  Christians,  teaching  them  the  Pater  Noster^ 
in  Portuguese,  and  calling  them  by  Portuguese 
names,  that  they  might  be  recognized  by  his ' 
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countrymen^  if  chance  should  ever  bring  anj 
to  those  partd.  By  her  account  he  lived  27 
years  in  this  banishment.  Such  vrzs  the  fate 
of  the  first  European  embassador  to  China,  and 
such  the  issue  of  the  first  attempt  of  the  Euro- 
peans to  trade  with  that  country.  Barros. 
Damiam  de  Goes.  Femam  Mendes  Pinto* — R.  S. 

PIROMALLI,  Paul,  an  Italian  Dominican 
monk  in  the  i6th  century,  whose  labours 
have  contributed  towards  the  promotion  of 
Oriental  literature,  was  a  native  of  Calabria. 
He  was  sent  as  a  missionary  into  the  East, 
and  was  stationary  for  a  considerable  time  in 
Armenia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  converted 
great  numbers  of  the  Eutychians  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith.  From  Armenia  he  passed  into 
Georgia,  and  Persia.  Upon  his  return  into 
Italy  by  sea,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  Barbary  corsair,  who  carried 
him  captive  to  Tunis.  Being  ransomed,  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  mission,  and  received  marks  of  favour 
from  Pope  Urban  VIII.  By  that  pontiff  he 
was  sent  into  Poland,  with  the  character  of 
papal  nuncio  \  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
successful  in  restoring  union  and  harmony 
among  the  jarring  sects  of  Armenians,  who 
were  very  numerous  in  that  country.  The 
same  Pope  employed  him  in  revising  the  Ar- 
inenian  version  of  the  Bible;  and  afterwards 
sent  him  a  second  time  into  the  East,  where 
he  was  promoted,  in  1655,  to  the  bishopric  of 
Nacksivan  in  Armenia.  Over  this  see  he  pre- 
sided nine  years,  and  then  returned  to  Italy, 
where  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Bisignano 
in  Calabrial  He  died  at  this  place  in  the  year 
i6($7»  and  is  highly  commended  for  his  piety, 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  charity,  and  other 
virtues,  as  well  as  for  his  erudition.  He  was 
the  auther  of  <^  A  Latin  and  Persian  Diction- 
ary ;"  '^  Ah  Armenian  and  Latin  Dictionary  ;" 
*•  A  Grammar  of  the  Armenian  Tongue ;"  a 
**  Rubrick,"  esteemed  useful  for  the  correction 
of  Armenian  books;  and  some  treatises  in 
controversial  divinity.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

PIRON,  Alexis,  a  poet  and  man  of  wit, 
the  son  of  an  apothecary  at  Dijon,  was  born  in 
1689.  It  was  a  permanent  disadvantage  to 
him  that  he  passed  the  first  25  years  of  his 
life  in  an  obscure  circle,  remote  from  good 
company,  and  devoted  to  vulgar  pleasures.  A 
licentious  ode  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
obliged  him  to  quit  his  native  place,  and  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  for  some  years  he  supported 
himself  by  the  mechanical  labours  of  his  pen  as 
a  copying  clerL  His  first  literary  efforts  were 
as  a  writer  for  the  comic  opera,  in  which  in« 


ferior  station  he  displayed  talents  that  induced 
his  townsman  Crebillon  to  recommend  to  him 
an  attempt   for   the  Theatre   Francois.      He 
began  in  1728  with  the  comedy  of  «*  Les  Fils 
ingrats,"  the  title  of  which  was   afterwards 
changed  into  **  L'Ecole  des  Peres."    Its  success 
was  but  moderate,  for  there  was  a  mixture  of 
low  comedy  with  the  interesting  and  pathetic, 
which  did  not  then  please  the  public  taste, 
though  it  has  since  become  frequent  upon  the 
French   stage,    as   it  has   upon   the  English. 
He  next  tried  his  powers  in  tragedy,  and  pro- 
duced his  «  CalFisthenes"  and  his  «  Cortes," 
neither  of  which  have  kept  a  place  on  the 
stage,  though  containing  parts  strongly  written. 
His  "  Gustave"  was  more  successful  on  ac- 
count of  its  interesting  situations,  though  the 
critics  thought  it  overcharged  withj^business  for 
the  regularity  of  the  French  theatre.    At  length, 
in  1738,  he  presented  to  the  public  his  comedy 
of  "  La  Metromanie,"  which  raised  him  to  the 
height   of   reputation.     Its  novelty,  art,  and 
vivacity,  excited  universal  admiration,   and  it 
was  esteemed  the  best   comedy  that  had  ap- 
peared since  the*  time  of  Regnard.     He  also 
wrote  "  Les  Courses  de  Temp^,"  an  ingenious 
pastoral ;    several   Odes,  Poems,  Tales,   and 
Epigrams.   '  In  this  last^kind  of  composition  he 
was  particularly  happy,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  who  was  more  famous  for  repartees 
and  bons  mots  than  almost  any  of  the  Parisian 
wits  of  his  time.     Many  of  these  are  recorded, 
of  which  we  shall  copy  two  or  three  specimens, 
A  bishop,  not  remarkable  for  his  theological 
learning,  said  to  him  once,  during  the  disputes 
relative  to  Jansenism,  "  Mons  Piron,  have  you 
read  my  charge  ?"  *^  No,  my  lord,  (he  replied) 
have  you  ?"  An  author  of  little  merit  having 
requested  him  to  give  him  a  subject  to  write  on, 
which  no  one  else  either  had  touched,  or  would 
touch,  <*  You  have  nothing  to  do  (said  Piron) 
but  write  your  own  eulogy.*'    He  had  predicted 
to  the  author  the  fall  of  a  piece  which  he  was 
about  to  bring  on  the  stage.     The  man  came 
to  him  and  said,    "  Well !    it  has  not  been 
hissed.'*    "  I  believe  so  (he  returned),   men 
cannot  hiss  when   they  yawn."      When   the 
Semiramis  of  Voltaire  was  first  acted  and  but 
ill  received,  the  poet  asked  Piron  behind  the 
scenes  what  he  thought  of  it :  "I  think  (said 
Piron)  you  would  be  very  glad  if  I  had  written 
it."     He  was,  indeed,  an  unjust  estimator  of 
the  dramatic  merit  of  this  great  writer,  and 
was  apt  to  give  himself  the  preference;    in 
which  he  was  certainly  much  mistaken.     He 
frequently   made    caustic   remarks   upon   the 
French  Academy,  the  members  of  which  h% 
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mid  to  call  '^-ibe  iuTalids  of  wit/*  He  made 
bowerer  an  attempt  to  gain  admission  into  tbia 
•odety,  but  tbe  abb6  d'Olivet  procured  his  ex- 
dusion  by  reviving  the  memory  of  his  juvenile 
ode,  for  which  officiousness  be  was  recom- 
pensed by  a  severe  epigram.  Piron  did  not 
tbrgive  tne  Acadeniy  for  .their  rejecticMiy  and 
composed  the  followixig  epitaph  for  himself: 

Ci  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rienj 
Pas  meme  Academicien* 

He  is  said  to  have  been  estimable  in  hia 
moral  character,  and  he  enjoyed  a  lone  lifej 
which  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  a  tall  in 
I773»  at  the  age  of  83.  His  works  were 
published  collectively  in  7  volumes,  of  which 
at  least  half  might  have  been  spared*  Nccrd. 
Franc.     Nouv.  Diet.  HisU'-^k. 

PISCATOR,  John,  vernacularly  Fishee,  or 
Fischer,  a  celebrated  German  divine  and  pro** 
lessor  of  the  reformed  communion  in  the  i($th 
and  early  part  of  the  .17th  century,  was  bom 
i^t  Strasburg,  in  the  year  154(5.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  university  in  bis  native 
city,  where,  in  dialectics,  he  studied  Aristotle 
conjointly  vrith  Ramus,  smd  acquired  the  repu* 
tatioa  of  a  verv  expert  logician.  Afterwards 
h»  applied  with  tbe  greatest  assiduity  to  the 
^dv  of  divinitv  and  biblical  literature,  and 
highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency 
in  these  branches  of  knowledge^  According 
to  some  writers,  his  original  principles  were 
Lutheran,  and  he  taught  divinity  upon  that 
system  at  Strasburg  with  great  applause ;  but, 
having  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  be  excited  against  himself  much  odium, 
tad  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Strasburg. . 
These  circumstamres,  however,  are  not  men^ 
tboed  in  most  of  the  accounts  of  him  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.  Be  the  truth  as 
it  may,  we  only  know  with  certainty  that, 
Ufon  the  esublishment  of  the  university  of 
Herborn  in  the  Wetteraw,  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  about  the  year  1584,  Piscator  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  become  professor  of 
divinity  and  sacred  literature  in  the  new  insti- 
tudon.  ^  In  this  situation  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and 
lasting  benefit  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
knowledge  in  Germany.  In  such  estimation 
were  his  leerfiing  and  abilities  held,  and  so 
widely  wa»  his  fame  diffused,  that  students 
eiowded  to  his  lectures,  not  only  from  every 
part  of  Germany,  but  also  from  France,  Hun- 

Ery^  Poland,  and  tbe  northern  kingdoms  of 
uope.     He  died   in   i62<$,   when  he  had 
icached  tbe  8otb  year  of  bifi  ag?^    He  leaned 
vox..  nu» 


rather  towards  Arminianism  than  rigid' Cal- 
vinism on  the  subjects  of  original  sin,  predesti- 
nation,  and  grace,  and  he  held  an  opinion  con- 
cerning the  obedience  of  Christ,  which  was 
tacitly  adopted,  though  it  was  at  first  con- 
demned and  rejected  by  many  Protestant 
churches,  pardcularly  in  France.  He  main- 
tsdned,  <<  that  it  was  not  by  his  obedience  to 
the  divine  law  that  Christ  made  a  satisfaction 
to  that  law  in  our  stead,  since  this  obedience 
was  his  duty  considered  as  a  man  \  and  there- 
fore, being  obliged  to  obey  this  law  himself, 
his  observance  of  it  could  not  merit  any  thing 
for  others  from  the  Supreme  Being.*'  riscator 
made  an  ^most  entirely  new  translation  of 
^^  The  Bible,"  from  tne  original  ianguaget 
into  German,  which  was  published  at  Her- 
bom;  and  was  followed,  in  the  year  16081 
by  **  An  Apoloey/'  for  that  version,  in  4to. 
He  was  the  auuor  of  ^  Commentaries,"  in 
Latin,  upon  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  1601 — 1616,  in  24  vols*  Svo., 
which  were  collected  together,  and  published 
in  1643—^1(545,  in  4  vols,  folio.  He  was  also 
the  author  01  <*  Analysis  Logica  Epistolarum 
Pauli  ad  Roman.  Corinth.  Galat.  EjMies.,  &c.* 
i59Q>  8vo.;  *'  Index  in  Libros  Biblicos  Veteria 
pTestamenti,"  162%%  in  6  vols.  8vo.  5  ««  Scripta 
adversaria  de  Causa  Meritoria  Justificationis/* 
X55>o,  6to.  ;  together  with  practical  and  coo* 
troversial  treatises,  &c.  Fnbm  Theat.  Fir^ 
Erud.  Clar.  Moreri.  Le  Lon^^  BUL  Sacr. 
Vol.  II.  Mosh.  ffifi.  Eccl.  stec  fcvii.  sect.  $i» 
par.  it.  ch.  ii.  $13.-^  M. 

PISISTRATUS,  m  eminent  Athenian  eiti- 
zen,  who  made  himself  tyrant^  that  is,  un- 
lawful  sovereign,  of  his  country,  was  of  a  noble 
descent,  which  he  himself  derived  from  Codrus 
the  last  King  of  Athens,  and  inherited  a  laree 
property  from  his  father  Hipppcrate^.  He 
possessed  the  natural  advantages  of  ft  com- 
manding person,  a  ready  elocution,  and  sift  un- 
common capacity,  which  be  improved  by  all 
the  acquirements  of  the  time.  Enteriqg  hita 
public  life,  he  promoted  by  his  eloquence  the 
endeavours  of  Solon,  (to  whom  he  was  ma- 
ternally related)  for  rousing  the  Athenians  to 
the  recovery  of  Salamis  ;  and  he  accompanied 
that  legi^ator  in  the  successful  expedition  for 
this  purpose.  Naturally  ambitious,  he  pursued 
that  plan  of  policy  which  has  so  often  succeeded 
in  a  popular  government^  he  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  lowier  classes  of  citizens  by  the 
most  winnmg  afiability  and  a  boundless  libe* 
rality.  He  relieved  their  necessities,  set  open 
his  gardens  for  their  pleasure,  comforted  the 
^ck,  and  buried  the  dead ;   and  in  all  his  di»* 
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courses  was  the  advocate  of  political  equality 
and  the  democratical  constitution.  Solon  saw 
through  the  artifice  of  his*  conduct^  and  to 
himself  and  others  expressed  his  suspicions  of 
the  result.  '  It  was  not  long  before  they  were 
realized.  Pisistratus  one  day  appeared  hastily 
in  the  market  place,  bleeding  from  some  slight 
wounds  which  he  had  given  himself,  and  loudly 
implored  the  protection  of  his  fellow-citizens' 
from  pretended  enemies  who  were  pursuing 
his  life  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
democracy.  An  assembly  was  immediately 
convoked,  in  which  one  ox  his  partizans  pro- 
ppsed  that  their  champion  should  have  a  guard 
to  attend  his  person  for  his  security.  Not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  Solon,  the  mo- 
tion passed,  and  a  guard  was  assigned  him,  of 
Vhich  he  soon  after  made  use  to  seize  the 
citadel.  He  disarmed  the  multitude,  and 
was  now  undoubted  master  of  Athens,  while 
Solon  departed  from  his  enslaved  country. 
This  event  is  dated  B.  C.  560.  But  although 
Pisistratus  incurred  the  cliarge  of  tyranny  by 
the  method  he  employed  to  possess  nimself  of 
power,  he  by  no  means  used  his  power  like  a 
tyrant.  On  the  contrary,  no  lawful  prince 
could  conduct  himself  with  greater  moderation, 
or  with  more  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  his 
countrymen.  lie  did  not  attempt  to  abrogate 
the  wise  laws  of  Solon,  but  invested  them 
'with  additional  authority;  and  he  always 
expressed  great  veneration  for  the  legislator, 
whom  he  urged,  but  in  vain,  to  return  to 
Athens. 

'.  His  supremacy,  however,  was  not  as  yet  well 
'secured.  Megacles,  who  was  at  the  nead  of 
an  opposite  party,  withdrew  from  the  Athenian 
territory  with  his  family,  and  carried  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  a  third  party  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  power  of  Pisistratus. 
Their  machinations  succeeded,  and  Pisistratus 
was  obliged,  in  his  turn,  to  become  an  exile, 
while  his  effects  were  put  up  to  public  sale. 
Megacles,  however,  finding  himself  controuled 
by  the  party  with  which  he  had  united,  made 
overtures  to  Pisistratus  of  reinstating  him,  pro- 
vided he  would  take  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
To  this  proposal  he  readily  assented,  and  his 
return  was  effected  by  a  stratagem,  which 
affords  a  striking  example  of  popular  credulity 
and  superstition.  They  procured  a  woman  of 
extraordinslry  stature  and  a  majestic  appearance, 
'whom  they  clad  in  armour  with  the  insignia  of 
'Minerva,  and  then  spread  a  report  that  the  god- 
dess herself  was  preparing  to  bring  back  Pisis- 
tratus. He  accordingly  entered  the  city  with 
her  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  and  was  admitted 


without  opposition  to  his  former  station.  Thft 
fact  is  warranted  by  Herodotus,  Aough  he 
terms  the  scheme  a  ridiculous  one.  Pisistratus, 
as  he  had  promised,  married  the  daughter  of 
Megacles ;  but  having  a  family  already,  he  did 
not  live  with  her  as  a  wife.  In  resentment  for 
this  affront,  his  father-in-law  began  again' to 
excite  an  opposition  to  him,  which  appeared  so 
formidable,  that  he  did  not  wait  to  be  expelled, 
and  retired  to  Eretria.  He  there  occupied 
himself  with  his  sons  for  several  years  in 
making  preparations  to  recover  his  authority  by 
force ;  and  at  length,  in  the  nth  year  of  his 
second  exile,  he  entered  Attica  at  the  head  of 
an  army.  He  was  joined  by  many  Athenians, 
who  were  disgusted  with  the  democracy,  and 
remembered  his  former  benefits }  and  routing 
by  a  surprise  the  troops  levied  against  him> 
he  entered  the  city,  and  for  the  third  time 
assumed  the  sovereign  power.  Though  the 
triumphant  return  of  an  exile  has  usually  been 
bloody,  it  was  not  so  in  his  case.  He  continued 
to  govern  with  the  same  lenity ;  but  in  order 
to  weaken  the  popular  party,  he  adopted  a  mea- 
sure that  was  really  serviceable  to  the  state. 
He  obliged  many  of  the  idle  inhabitants  to 
leave  the  city  and  engage  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  surrounding  district,  which  thereby  became 
covered  with  com  fields  and  olive  plantations. 
By  exacting  the  tenth  of  every  man's  income 
and  produce,  he  augmented  the  public  revenues^ 
which  he  expended  in  magnificent  public 
buildings.  He*  also  studied  to  soften  the 
minds  of  tlie  Athenians  by  the  encouragement 
of  literature.  He  founded  a  public  library, 
and  performed  a  service  to  learning,  the  effects 
of  which  are  felt  to  the  present  day;  that  of 
making  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  Homer, 
which  were  then  scattered  in  detached  parts 
throughout  Greece,  and  digesting  them  into 
the  order  which  they  have  ever  since  preserved. 
Sensible  of  the  odium  attending  on  a  tyranny^  he 
was  careful  to  mask  his  power  under  the  de- 
meanour of  a  citizen.  Being  once,  accused 
before  the  Areopagus  of  murder,  he  appeared 
in  the  court  like  a  private  man,  and  submitted 
himself  to  its  judgment.  When  some  Athe- 
nians of  rank  who  had  taken  offence  at  his 
conduct  withdrew  to  the  castle  of  Phy)«, 
he  followed  them  with  a  knapsack  on  his  back  ; 
and  on  being  asked  what  he  meant  by  this 
equipment,  he  replied,  *•  To  stay  with  you,  if 
I  cannot  persuade  you  to  return  with  me  to 
Athens/*  His  lenity  and  prudence  were  equally 
conspicuous  on  the  following  occasion.  Some 
young  men,  heated  with  wine,  met  his- wife  in 
the  street  and  grossly  insulted  her.    On  the 
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aevt  day,  reflecting  on  what  they  had  done, 
'  they  went  to  his  house  and  very  hpmbly  re- 
qnested.his  forgiveness.  Pisistratus  gently  ad- 
monished them  to  abstain  from  such  riots  for 
the  future;  <<  but  (added  he)  you  are  mistaken 
as  to  my  wife»  for  she  never  left  her  house 
yesterday/'  His  temper  was  not  less  tried  by 
nn  adventure  that  befel  his  daughter.  As  she 
was  walking  in  a  public  procession*  a  young 
man  who  was  in  love  with  her,  unable  to  con- 
troul  his  passion,  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her*  The  family  of  Pisistratus,  indig- 
nant at  the  affront,  wished  to  have  the  offender 
-teverely  punished,  but  he  checked  them  with 
the  observation,  <<  If  we  are  so  rigorous  to 
those  who  love  us,  what  shall  we  be  to  those 
who  hate  us/'  Not  long  after,  the  youth,  en- 
couraged by  this  impunity,  laid  a  plan  to  carry 
off  the  lady,  and  by  the  assistance  of  some  of 
his  companions,  got  her  on  board  a  bark,  and 
set  sail  for  JEfpnsu  It  chanced  that  Hippias, 
her  brother,  who  was  cruising  against  pirates 
an  the  neighbouriiood,  fell  in  wiSi  th^  vessel 
and  took  it.  The  delinquent  svas  brought 
before  Pisistratus,  who,  probably  supposing 
that  his  daughter's  affections  sided  with  the 
ravisher,  joinied  them  in  marriage,  and  thus 
bound  him  with  all  his»  connections  to  the 
interests  of  his  house. 

In  this  manner  Pisistratus  exercised  the 
sovereignty  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
regarded  rather  as  the  father  than  the  oppres- 
aor  of  his  countryii  which  scarcely  ever  en- 
joyed a  longer  period  of  quiet  and  prosperity. 
The  mildness  of  his  tyranny  was  almost  pro- 
veibial  in  antiquity ;  for  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  at  the  time  of  Csesar's  first  conquest  of 
the  liberties  of  Rome,  says,  <<  It  is  yet  uncertain 
whether  hewill  prove  aPnalaris  or  aPisistratus." 
He  died  in  peace  B.  C.  527,  leaving  his  sons 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus  the  heirs  of  his  power, 
wUch,  however,  they  could  not  maintain 
against  the  rooted  hatred  of  a  tyranny  subsist- 
ing in  every  republican  breast.  Herodotus*. 
Plutarch  Fit.  Sohn.     Uniwrs.  Hist A. 

PISO,  L.  Calpurnius,  sumamed  Fruci, 
a  Roman  of  a  distinguished  patrician  family, 
is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  the  first  who 
i>rought  in  a  law,  when  tribune,  against  pecu- 
lation, called  the  Calpumian.  Tet  in  another 
passa^  (Orat.  iv.  in  Verrem)  he  represents 
Piso  Frugi  as  the  son  of  that  tribune.  The 
«pkbet  is  said  to  have  been  given  him  on  the 
f^lowing  occasion.  When  consul,  B.  C.  133, 
he  went  into  Sicily  in  order  to  suitress  a 
•mutiny  among  the  slaves ;  and  after  the  busi- 
ness was  effected,  bestowing  conmiendations 


from  the  tribunal  on  those  who  had  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  success,  he  awarded  to  his 
own  son  the  prize  of  a  golden  crown  of  three 
pounds  weight,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  meant  to  leave  him  the  gold  as  a  legacy  ;• 
so  that  he  should  receive  the  honour  from  his 
general,  and  the  reward  from  his  father.  For 
xbi&Jrugality  of  the  public  money,  the  appel- 
lation of  Frugi  was  bestowed  upon  him.  C\r, 
cero  gives  another  instance  of  his  nicety  in 
this  respect.  Having  chanced,  when  prxtor 
in  Spain,  to  break  his  ring  in  exercise,  he  sent 
for  a  goldsmith  to  the  forum  of  Corduba,  and 
weighing  out  the  gold  for  a  new  one  in  public, 
ordered  him  to  make  it  upon  the  spot,  that  all 
the  spectators  might  be  convinced  that  he  had 
come  by  it  honestly.  The  exactness  of  his 
principles  of  justice  appears  from  another 
story,  related  by  the  same  writer  in  his  Tuscu- 
lan  Questions.  Piso  had  always  opposed  the 
law  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn, 
but  when  it  had  been  cjirried  by  C.  Gracchus, 
he  came  to  demand  his  portion.  Gracchuf 
perceived  him  standing  in  the  crowd,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  the  people  asked  him  how  he 
could  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  receive  com  by 
virtue  of  the  law  he  had  opposed.  Piso  re-» 
plied,  <<  It  was  against  my  will  that  you  should 
have  the  distribution  of  my  property,-  but  if  it 
must  be  so,  I  will  take  my  snare  of  it."  Piso 
was  afterwards  censor  with  Metellus  Balearicusv 
He  pleaded  causes,  and  was  a  promoter  or' op- 
poser  of  several  laws.  He  left  various  bra- 
tions,  and  was  the  author  of  historical  annals, 
which,  though  written  in  the  meaere  simpli- 
city of  the  times,  were  reckoned  of  good  au- 
thority, and  are  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny 
and  others.  Cicero*.  Plinii  Hist.  Nat,  Vos* 
sii  Hist*  Lat.-'-^A. 

PISO,  see  Pois  le. 

PISO,  William,  a  physician  and  naturalist 
of  the  1 7th  century,  bom  or  educated  at  Ley- 
dep,  accompanied  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau 
to  Brazil  as  his  physician,  and  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  in  that  and  other  coun- 
tries of  S.  America.  His  <'  Historia  Naturalis 
Brasilise,''  was  published  by  John  de  Laet  at 
Amsterdam  in  1648,  fol.  It  consists  of  four 
books,  in  which  he  treats  not  only  of  the  plants 
and  animals  of  that  country,  but  of  the  man- 
ners, diseases,  and  remedies  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  considered  as  a  valuable  performance, 
and  was  republished  in  1658,  jimst,  fol.,  with 
the  addition  of  the  work  of  Bontius,  «  De  Me- 
dicina  Indorum.**  Halleri  BibL  Med.  Eloy 
Did,  Hist.  Med.— A. 

PISTORIUS,  John,   son  of  a  Lutheran 
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dttlfie  o^  "die  siime  name,  Mtrtis  botn  at  NMda, 
id  1546.  He  was  brotight  up  To  physic,  in 
which  ptofessidn  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor, 
but  after  a  time  he  quitted  it  and  applied  to 
jurisprudence.  He  was  made  counsellor  to 
the  Margrave  of  Baden  Dourlach,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  Dour- 
lach. Becoming  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  he  was  created  a  doctor  in 
theology,  and  engaged  in*  controversy  with  the 
Lutherans.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  posts  of 
counsellor  to  the  Emperor,  provost  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Breslaif,  and  domestic  prelate  of  the 
abbot  of  Fulda.  He  died  at  Friburg  in  1608. 
This  learned  man,  besides  his  controversial 
works,  published  "  Scriptores  Rerum  Poloni- 
carum,"  fol.,  1582;  "  Ulustrium  veterum 
Scriptorum  de  Rebus  Germanicis,^  3  torn.,  fol., 
I C84 — 1607,  a  curious  and  valuable  collection, 
of  which  the  third  volume  was  reprinted  sepa- 
rately at  Frankfort  in  1654,  with  the  title  of 
•*  Qironicon  magnum  Belgicum;**  «  Artis 
Cabalisticx  Scriptores,"  1587.  M^eri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

PITCAIRN,  Archibald,  an  eminent  phv- 
tician  of  the  mechanical  sect,  was  bom  m 
1552  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  his  father, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Fife,^  was 
a  considerable  merchant.  He  received  his 
school-education  at  Dalkeith^  whence  he  was 
removed  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  His 
professional  views  were  for  some  time  unset- 
tled, and  he  was  introduced  to  the  elements 
both  of  divinity  and  law.  The  state  of  his 
health,  however,  obliged  him  to  interrupt  his 
academical  studies  and  travel  to  France.  At 
Paris  he  met  with  some  friends  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  physic,  and  was  per- 
suaded by  them  to  join  in  the  same  pursuits. 
After  spending  some  time  in  that  capital  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh;  where,  probablythrough 
his  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  David 
Gregory,  he  was  led  to  a  close  application  to 
mathematics.  On  this  science  he  founded  his 
Qiedical  system,  and,  for  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  he  again  resorted  to 
Paris,  (Edinburgh  at  this  time  being  no  medical 
school,)  and  having  finished  his  studies,  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Rheims  in  1680.  Re- 
turning to  his  native  place,  lie  settled  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  made  himself 
known  by  a  short  work,  entitled,  <<  Solutio 
Probtematis  de  Inventoribus,'*  in  which  be  vin- 
dicated the  claim  of  Harvey  to  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  laid  down 
some  canons  for  judging  of  the  claims  to  dis- 
coveries in  generaL    The  rapid  progress  of 


his  repntation  wits  masiifested  by  an  applies- 
tion,  in  1692,  from  the  tmivenitv  of  Leyden^ 
oflfering  him  the  medical  ehair  m  that  $emi* 
nary,  which  he  accepted.  His  inaugural  ora- 
tion was  directed  to  the  proof,  that  medicine 
has  no  connection  with  any  of  the  sects  of 
philosophy;  an  useful  attempt  tb  free  a  prac- 
tical science  from  the  dominion  of  scholastic 
theories,  but  which  he  impaired  by  his  awm. 
attachment  to  mechanical  principles,  notkn 
delusory  in  their  application  to  the  animal 
frame,  than  the  hypothetical  notions  which  he 
exploded.  He  continued  at  Ireyden  some- 
what more  than  a  year,  lecturing  widi  greait 
applause,  chiefly  on  the  works  of  Bellini,  and 
printing  some  dissertations  dn  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  topics  of  his  lectures.  Before 
his  departure  from  Edinburgh  he  had  been 
engaged  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  Ste- 
venson, an  eminent  physician  in  that  capital^ 
and  he  revisited  it  in  1692  with  the  intention 
of  marrying  and  taking  his  bride  to  Leyden* 
Her  friends,  however,  would  not  consent  to 
this  separation,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  al- 
ternative of  resigning  his  lady  or  his  p^ofisssor^ 
ship.  He  gallandy  preferred  the  latter,  ^ni 
thenceforth  resided  in  Edinbvi^h,  where  he 
soon  took  the  lead  in  practice,  and  spread  his 
fame  into  the  sister  kingdom. 

Eminence  is  always  in  some  measure  local, 
and  Dr.  Pitcaim  moved  in  a  comparathrelv 
narrow  circle,  but  in  that  he  attained  a  lisgA 
degree  of  distinction.  To  this  day  many  tva^ 
ditional  stories  attest  his  popular  renown,  and 
also  represent  him  as  an  eccentric  character, 
free  in  manners  and  opinions,  confident,  con- 
vivial, a  great  enemy  to  the  formality  and  rw 
gonr  then  pervading  the  presbyterianism  of 
Scotland,  and  warm  in.  his  attachment  to  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  revo- 
lution. He  appears  to  hare  been  sagacious 
and  decided  in  practice,  but  not  without  a 
share  of  medical  superstition  with  respect  to 
certain  frivolous  remedies,  though  sufliciently^ 
sceptical  upon  the  whole.  His  publications  were 
not  numerous  or  considerable.  One  of  thtm, 
entitled,  <<  Dissertatio  de  Legibus  Historiae 
Naturalis,**  1696,  was  levelled  against  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald's  Prodromus  Historioe  Natu- 
ralis  Scotiae,  on  account  of  that  author's  attack 
upon  mathematics.  In  1701  he  pabliahed  a 
collection  of  medical  dissertations,  dedicated 
to  Bellini.  He  wrote  in  pure  and  elegant 
Latin,  but  was  not  sparing  in  sarcasms  against 
his  antagonists.  He  had  a  talent  for  Latin 
poetry,  and  printed  some  of  his  compoeitiom 
of  this  kind,  which  were  stamped  with  hit 
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pofitieal  onions.  One  of  dnem,  addreaeed 
to  a  deceased  (iriend»  and  requestii^  his  re- 
tBm  OB  earthj  has  this  couplet : 

Namque  norcs    vires    mutataque    regna 
Tidebisy 
Passaque  Teutonicas  sceptra  Britanna 
manus. 

They  are  introductoiy  to  a  virulent  attack  upon 
the  revolution. 

In  1713  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his 
medical  dissertations,  with  the  addition  o^  some 
new  ones;  and  soon  after  their  appearance  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  6i.  Some  years  afterwards, 
the  8id>stance  of  his  lectures  at  Leyden  was 
published  under  the  title  of-  <<  Elementa  Me 
dicinse  Fhysico-mathematica,''  both  in  Hol- 
land and  England  %  which,  as  long  as  that 
system  prevailed,  was  reckoned  a  standard 
liiook.  Of  his  whole  medical  woiks  an  edition 
was  given  at  Leyden  in  I737>  4to.  His  me- 
mory survives  as  an  able  supporter  of  a  par- 
ticular sect  in-  physic,  but -he  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  among  the  real  improvers  of  the 
art.  Bi^r.  Briton*  Htdleri  BiU,  Med.  et 
Jituftotn*  — -  A« 

Pn'HOU,  Peter  (Lat.  Pith«js),  a  ma- 
gistrate distinguished  for  his  integrity  and  pfo- 
lound  erudition,  was  bom  in  1539  at  Troyes 
in  Champagne,  of  a  family  originally  from  Nor- 
mandy. After  an  elementary  education  at 
home,  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  under  the 
learned  Tumebe,  from  whom  he  |ii»bibed  the 
taste  for  classical  antiquity  for  which  he  was 
remarkable.  He  afterwards  studied  the  law 
at  Bourges  under  Cujas,  and  was  a  disciple 
worthy  of  such  a  master.  When  called  to  the 
bar,  however,  his  natural  diffidence  so  much 
embarrassed  him,  that  be  found  it  necessary  to 
renounce  diat  branch  of  the  profession.  Being 
attached  to  the  reforaied  religion,  he  was  near 
losing  his  life  at  the  horrid  massacre  of  St.Bar- 
tholomew's.  In  the  subsequent  year  he  con- 
formed to  the  Catholic  church,  and  was  made 
substitute  to  the  attorney-general,  andjn  \6%i 
attorney-general  in  the  chamber  of  justice  in 
Guienne.  When  Gregory  ZIIL  had  iesued  a 
brief  against  the  ordinance  of  Henry  III.  con- 
cerning the  council  of  Trent,  Pithou  published 
a  memoir  in  which  he  developed  the  secret 
purposes  of  the  brief,  and  vigorously  defended 
the  cause  of  his  King  and  country.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  though  for  some  time  he 
had  adhered  to  the  league,  yet,  after  that  prince's 
conversion  he  used  his  best  endeavours  to  re- 
duce the  city  of  Paris  to  allegiance.  He 
was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  <<  Catholieon 


d'Espagne/'  an  ingenious  sadre»  which  had  a 
great  effect  in  tluowing  ridicule    upon  the 
Sapnish  party*    He  also  published  a  little  woilc» 
a  pretended  translation  from  Ae  Italian,  en- 
titled  <<  Raisons  pour  lesquelles  les  Eveques 
de  France  ont  pu  de  droit  donner  T Absolution 
a  Henri  de  Bourl)on,'*   &c.,  which  was  twice 
printed  in  French  and  once  in  Latin,  and  made 
many  converts  to  the  royal  cause.     He  died  at 
Nogent-sur-Seine,  in  1596,  at  the  age  of  57. 
His  virtues  and  acquirements  have  received  a 
magnificent  eulogy  from  his  illustrious  friend 
De  Thou,  who  represents  him  as  one  of  the 
first  men  of  his  age,  as  well  for  probity,  can- 
dour, and  real  piety,  as  for  the  extent  of  his 
learning,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and 
his  political  Wisdom.     He  particularly  extols 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  thing  re- 
lative to  French  history  and  antiquities,  and 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  in 
which  he  was  scarcely  inferior  to  Cujas  him- 
self.   The  works  of  Peter  Pithou  are  <<  Traits 
des  Lifoert^s  de  PEglise  Gallicane/'  the  basis 
of  all  that  has  been  since  written  on  the  same 
subject;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  I73f> 
4  vols,  folio.     A  large  collection  of  <<  Opus- 
cules," 4to.  ilSop ;  editions  of  several  .moniK 
ments  of  antiquity,  chiefly  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  France ;  notes  on  various  authors^  se- 
cular and  ecclesiastic;  a  <<  Commentary  on  the 
Custom  of  Troyes,"  4to. ;  and  severaLother  tracts 
on  civil  and  canonical  jurisprudence.    He  had 
collected  a  curious  axid  valuable  library,  riih 
in  mmiuscripts,  which  by  his  will  he  directed 
to  be   sold  only  to  a  single  purchaser  ac- 
quainted with  its  value;  but  this  precaution 
was   unable   to  prevent  its  dispersion.     His 
erudition  acquired  him  die  title  of  the  French 
Varro,  and  his  name  was  not  less  celebrated 
abroad  titan  in  his  own  country. — A. 

PITHOU,  Francis,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  15441  was  also  brought  up 
to  the  law,  and  exercised  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  to  the  chamber  of  justice  established 
by  Henry  IV.  to  check  the  frauds  of  the  finan- 
ciers, which  he  discharged  with  equal  integrity 
and  discernment.  He  also  assisted  at  the  con- 
ferences of  Fontainebleau,  and  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  regulating  the  boi^ndaries 
between  France  and  the  liOw-Countries.  Re- 
tiring afterwards  to  a  studious  life,  he  emu- 
lated his  brother  in  the  variety  and  depth  of 
his  learned  researches  He  was  a  man  of  sin- 
gular virtue  and  modesty,  and  died  universally 
regretted  in  i6%u  Francis  took  a  part  in 
most  of  his  brothel's  publications,  and  especi- 
ally coalribttted  to  the   elucidation  of  the 
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<<  Body  of  Canon  Law/'  printed  at  Paris  in 
2  vols.  fol.  1687.  He  also  published  several 
works  separately,  among  which  ware  "  La 
Conference  des  Lots  Romaines  aves  celles  de 
Moyse  ^"  an  *<  Edition  of  the  Salic  law,"  with 
notes;  "  Traite  de  la  Grandeur  et  Droits  du  Roi 
«t  du  Royaume  de  Fratice  i"  "  Observationes 
ad  Codicem.**  He  likewise  gave  an  edition  of 
the  *<  Antiqui  Rhctores  Latini,"  Far.  1599; 
and  made  the  valuable  discovery  of  the  *<  Fables 
of  Phsedrus,''  which  he  published  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother.  Tbuani  Hist.  Moreri, 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist, — A. 

PITISCUS,  Samuel,  a  learned  philologist, 
was  the  son  of  a  refugee  minister  at  Zutphen, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1637.  He  studied  un- 
der J.  Fr.  Gronovius  at  Deventer,  and  after- 
wards went  through  a  course  of  theology  at 
•Groninren.  After  he  had  completed  his  edu- 
•cation,  he  was  made  master  ot  the  school  at 
Zutphen,  whence  in  i68c  he  was  promoted  to 
be  rector  of  the  college  ot  St.  Jerom  at  Utrecht. 
After  a  laborious  life,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
which  he  suflRsred  much  from  domestic  dis- 
quiets, he  died  at  Utrecht,  in  1717,  at  the 
age  of  So*  This  learned  man  was  the  author 
cf  several  useful  and  esteemed  works.  He 
published  several  Latin  authors  with  commen- 
taries ;  a  «  Latin  and  Dutch  Dictionary  ;^ 
and  a  ^  Lexicon  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,'' 
2  vols.  fol.  1 7 13,  the  labour  of  ten  years,-  a 
performance  of  great  erudition,  well  known 
in  the  learned  world.  He  also  gave  a  new  and 
much  improved  edition  of  the  <<  Roman  An- 
tiquaries" of  Rosin,  and  of  Pomey's  "  Pan- 
theon mysticum."  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

PrrOT,  Henrt,  an  able  French  mathema- 
tician and  civil  engineer  in  the  18th  century, 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Langue- 
doc,  and  born  at  Araniont  in  the  diocese  of 
Usez,  in  the  year  1^95*  His  genius  inclining 
him  to  the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences, 
he  made  himself  a  proficient  in  them  without  the 
instructions  of  a  tutor.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
•three  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the  celebrated 
Reaumur.  In  the  year  1724,  he  was  received 
into  tjie  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences ;  of  which 
he  was  elected  a  pensioner  not  many  years 
afterwards.  Besides  contributing  numerous 
papers  to  the  <^  Memoirs"  of  that  body,  he 
published  an  excellent .  work  entitled  <<  The 
Theory  of  working  Ships,"  173 1,  4(0.,  which 
induced  the  Royal  Society  of  London  to  ad- 
mit him  into  the  number  of  its  foreign  mem- 
bers. In  J  740^  the  States-general  of  LangUedoc 


gave  him  the  appointment  of  principal  engineer 
CO  the  province,  and  also  thai  of  inspector- 
general  of  the  famous  canal  which  forms  a  na- 
vigable junction  between  the  Mediterranean 
sea  and  the  bay  of  Biscay.  Many  monuments 
of  his  genius,  which  will  transmit  his  name 
with  hpnour  to  posterity,  may  be  seen  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Languedoc  ;  and,  in  particular, 
a  noble  plan  designed  and  executed  by  him, 
for  supplying  Montpellier  with  water  from 
sources  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  which 
has  deservedly  excited  the  admiration  of  tra- 
vellers. Out  of  respect  to  his  merits,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Montpellier 
inscribed  his  name  in  the  list  of  their  mem- 
bers; and  the  King  honoured  him  with  the 
order  of  St.  Michael.  Pitot  was  the  mathe- 
matical tutor  of  the  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  prote'ction  of 
that  commander.  He  died  in  1 771,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six,  equally  esteemed  for  his  probity 
and  disinterestedness,  as  he  was  respected 
for  his  science  and  ingenuity.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  —  M. 

PITS,  John,  an  English  biographer,  was 
bom  in  1560  at  Alton  in  Hampshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  school,  whence  he  was 
elected  probationer-fellow  of  New-college, 
Oxford,  in  1578.  After  two  years  residence 
there,  he  left  the  kingdom  as  a  declared  Roman 
Catholic,  and  went  to  Douay.  He  finished  hisstu- 
diesat  Rheimsand  in  the  English  college  at  Rome, 
and  was  ordained  priest.  Returning  to  Rheims, 
he  taught  rhetoric  and  Greek  there,  till  the  civil 
wars  in  France  caused  him  to  withdraw  to  Lor- 
raine. He  visited  several  cities  and  universiries 
in  Grermany,  and  was  made  doctor  in  divinity 
at  Ingolstadt.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  pre- 
sented him  with  a  canonry  of  Verdun,  and  he 
was  afterwards  chosen  by  the  Duchess  of 
Cleves,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  for 
her  confessor.  He  continued  in  her  service 
twelve  years,  and  then,  returning  into  Lorraine, 
he  was  promoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Toul  to  the 
deanery  of  Liverdun,  and  a  canonry  of  that 
church.  At  that  place  he  died  in  1&16.  He 
was  a  man  of  learning,  and  master  of  an  elegant 
Larin  style.  Besides  some  theological  treatises, 
he  composed  the  lives  of  the  kings,  bishops, 
apostolical  men,  and  writers,  of  England.  Of 
this,  the  latter  part,  viz.  the  lives  of  writers, 
alone  was  published  after  his  death,  in  1619, 
4to.  by  W.  Bishop,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Its  title  is  <<  J.  Pitseus  de  illustribus  Anglise 
Scriptoribus."  It  is  principally.compiled  from 
Bale's  work  on  the  same  subject,  though  full 
of  abuse  of  that  writer^  ami  as  bigotted  in  the 
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support  of  popeiy  as  ie^s  m  that  of  protestant^ 
Urn.  Pits  has  likewise  betrayed  bad  faith  in 
his  confi(fent  quotations  from  the  antiquary 
Leiand,  though  it  is  certain  that  he  never  saw 
his  writings,  and  could  only  copy  what  Bale 
has  taken  from  them.  His  work  is  replete  with 
mistakes  and  misrepresentations^  and  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  accounts  he  has  given  of  the 
English  Catholic  writers  who  became  refugees 
for  their  religion.  Nicolsoffs  Hist.  Library. 
Biogr,  Britan.  —  A. 

PITF,  Christopher,  an  English  poet,  bom 
at  Blandford  in  1699,  was  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent physician  in  that  place.  He  received  his 
classical  education  at  Winchester  school,  and 
besides  the  exercises  required  from  him,  which 
were  distinguished  for  their  elegance,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  English  verse  with  so  much 
assiduity,  that  on  his.  departure,  when  elected 
to  New-college,  Oxford,  he  presented  the 
electors  with  two  manuscript  volumes  of  poems, 
one  miscellaneous,  the  other  containing  a  com- 
plete version  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  After  a 
residence  of  three  years  at  college,  he  was 
presented,  in  1722,  by  his  relation  George  Pitt, 
Esq.  of  Stratfield-sea,  to  the  rectory  of  Pimpern 
in  Dorsetshire.  To  this  place  he  retired  after 
a  further  continuance  of  two  years  at  Oxford, 
when  he  had  become  a  master  of  arts;  and 
there  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  an 
easy  situation,  amusing  himself  with  his  pen^ 
and  maintaining  a  social  intercourse  with  many 
persons  of  rank  and  literary  eminence.  He  was 
generally  beloved  and  respected,  and  closed  a 
blameless  life,  in  1748,  in  the  49th  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  Pitt  published  in  1727  a  volume  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  which  have  little  other 
claim  to  notice  than  smooth  versification  and 
cultivated  diction.  These  qualities  were 
better  suited  to  translation  than  to  original 
composition;  and  accordingly,  his  vcfrsion  of 
"  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry,"  a  piece  then  brought 
before  the  public  with  rather  more  splendor  of 
encomium  than  it  merited,  by  Pope,  was  very 
well  received.  It  possesses,  indeed,  a  great 
share  of  the  high  poli^  and  elegance  of  the 
original,  with  the  adaptation  of  the  numbers 
to  the  subject,  for  which  that  is  remarkable. 
This  success  encouraged  him  to  the  more  ar- 
duous task  of  translating  Virgil's  ^neid, 
although  Dryden's  admired  version  stood 
before  him  as  an  object  of  comparison.  He 
preluded  with  a  single  book,  which,  obtaining 
the  applause  of  friends,  was  soon  followed  by 
three  more.  He  completed  his  work  in  1738, 
lind  published  it  in  two  volumes  4to.  in  1740. 
That  this  translation,    if  Dryden's  liad  not 


existed,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  r^vf 
valuable  addition  to  the  mass  of  English  poetry, 
will  scarcely  be  controverted;  and  even  in 
competition  with  that  work  it  may  sustain 
itself  by  its  different  merits.  It  is  certainly 
much  more  exact  to  the  original,  not  only  in 
meaning,  but  in  that  polish  and  refinement 
which  is  so  often  violated  by  the  coarseness  of 
Dryden.  It  is  also  by  no  means  deficient  in 
strength  and  vigour ;  but  it  cannot  boast  of 
those  happinesses  of  expression,  that  glow  and 
elevation,  which  in  the  best  passages  of  Dryden 
give  the  stamp  of  original  genius.  Pitt's  trans- 
lation, however,  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the 
public,  and  was  reprinted  in  a  complete  edition 
of  Virgil  in  English  verse,  of  which  the 
Eclogues  and  Georgics  were  cdntributed  by 
Dr.  Warton,  with  various  critical  dissertations 
by  himself  and  others.  Johnson* s  English ^  and 
Anderson* s  British  Poets.  —  A. 

PITP,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  an  Illus- 
trious English  statesman,  was  second  son  of 
Robert  ritt,  Esq.  of  Boconnic,  and  Harriet 
Villiers,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Grandison.  He 
was  born  in  Westminster  on  Nov.  15.  1708, 
and  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
£ton>  as  a  scholar  on  the  foundation.  At  the 
age  of  x8  he  was  entered  of  Trinity-college 
Oxford,  as  a  gentleman-commoner.  Of  his 
academical  reputation  little  is  known,  but  his 
name  appears  to  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  on  the 
death  of  George  I.  published  in  the  university 
tribute  on  that  occasion.  The  hereditary  disposi- 
tion to  the  gout,  which  appeared  even  whilst 
he  was  at  school,  probably  impeded  his  exer- 
tions in  college,  and  compelled  him  to  quit 'it 
without  taking  a  degree.  He  then  made  a 
tour  on  the  continent,  with  little  advantage  to 
his  health;  but  he  was  obliged  to  his  disorder 
for  allowing  him  leisure  to  store  his  mind  with 
useful  knowledge,  and  for  precluding  the  usual 
temptations  to  juvenile  dissipation.  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  military  profes- 
sion was  ever  intended  to  be  his  permanent 
destination,  and  the  commission  of  a  cornet  in 
the  Blues,  which  his  friends  obtained  for  liim„ 
was  probably  only  regarded  as  a  temporary 
addition  to  a  scanty  income.  In  1735  he  was 
placed  in  the  proper  theatre  for  his'  abilities  by 
an  introduction  into  the  House  of  Commons  as 
representative  (if  it  can  be  so  called)  of  the 
family  borough  of  Old  Sarum.  In  the  same 
parliament  his  two  friends,  George  Lyttleton, 
afterwards  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  afterwards  Lord  Temple,  were  first  aggre- 
gated to  the  senatorial  body.  The  first  time 
Mr.  Pitt  spoke  in  that  assembly  was  to  second 
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m  motiofi  of  Lyttleton  for  at  eongratulatory 
address  to  His  Majesty  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Piince  of  Wales  (rrederic).  His  speech  was 
recetred  with  applattse,  and  obtained  for  him 
die  notice  of  the  Prince,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  an  oppofition  party.  With  this  party 
Mr.  Pitt  always  voted,  and  therejby  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  minister,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  who  revenged  himself  by  taking 
away  his  commission.  This  emancipation,  as 
it  might  property  be  considered,  was  celebrated 
by  some  lines  of  his  friend  Lyttleton,  ironi- 
cally complimenting  Walpole  for  snatching 
<(  tne  servile  stan^rd  from  his  hand,"  and 
raising  him  to  patriotic  eminence. 

The  quality  by  which  a  young  man  chiefly 
distinguishes  himself  in  the  British  parliament 
is  eloquence  i  and  opposition  is  ^the  most  fa- 
vourable post  for  its  exertion.  In  this  field 
Mr.  Pitt  soon  attained  the  first  rank.  A  manly 
figure,  an  expressive  countenance,  a  melodious 
voice,  a  keen  eye,  a  graceful  manner  and  pleas- 
ing address,  gave  lustre  and  effect  to  a  copious 
elocution,  not  indeed  highly  correct,  but  ani- 
mated with  the  fire  of  genius,  and  frequently 
marked  with  passages  of  singular  force  and 
energy  that  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
memory,  and  were  almost  irresistible  in  their 
eflfect.  The  records  of  the  British  senate 
scarcely  present  another  name  so  distinguished 
by  that  eloquence  which  bears  away  with  it  the 
passions  and  convictions  of  the  nearer,  and 
•trikes  an  antagonist  with  awe.  To  these 
powers  he  added  true  elevation  of  mind, 
honour,  integrity,  and  pure  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  article  to  trace  all 
the  steps  of  this  statesman's  progress  from  an 
oppositionist  to  a  member  of  administration. 
tt  will  suffice  to  observe  that  he  continually 
rose  in  the  esteem  of  the  nation,  as  an  able  and 
vigilant  opposer  of  all  measures  deemed  im- 
politic and  unconstitutional.  To  popular  ap- 
plauseji  was  added  a  solid  testimony  of  approba- 
tion of  his  conduct  by  Sarah  Duchess  of 
MarL  o\igh,  who,  in  a  codicil  to  her  will, 
"*  dated  in  1 744,  bequeathed  him  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  on  the  ground  of  his  public 
services.  It  was  in  1 745  that  Mr.  Pitt  was 
first  proposed  to  the  King  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, for  the  post  of  secretary  at  war^  but  so 
obnoxious  was  his  name  to  His  Majesty,  proba- 
bly on  account  of  his  constant  opposition  to 
Hanoverian  politics,  that  he  was  decidedly  re- 
jected, and  a  general  resignation  of  the  Pelham 
.party  followed.  Necessity,  however,  soon 
produced  their  remsutement,  and  in  Feb.  1 746^ 
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Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed  vtee-creasorer  of  Ire  • 
land.  He  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  lucrative 
place  of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  dispbying  that  superio* 
rity  to  avaricious  motives  which  always  charac- 
terised him.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  his 
predecessors  to  hold  large  sums  of  the  public 
ir^oney  in  their  hands,  of  which  they  made  ad- 
vantage by  subscribing  them  in  government 
securities.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  placed 
whatever  sums  belonged  to  his  office  in  the 
bank,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  the  public 
service,  and  never  availed  himself  of  the  least 
portion  for  his  private  emolument.  He  also 
refused  the  usual  perquisite  upon  a  subsidy 
voted  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  that  sovereign,  who  offered  him  an 
equivalent  present,  which  was  likewise  declined. 
In  1754  Mr.  Pitt  married  Hester,  daughter 
of  Richard  Grenville,  Esq.  of  Wotton,  Buo^s,  a 
lady  of  great  merit,  with  whom  he  passed  his  life 
in  uninterrupted  harmony.  His  disappointment 
with  respect  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  with 
his  want  of  confidence  in  a  weak  and  divided  mi« 
nistry,rendered him  indifferent  about  keeping  his 
place ;  and  when  the  King,  in  1755,  returned 
from  Hanover,  bringing  subsidiary  treaties  with 
Hesse-Cassel  and  Russia  for  its  defence,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  join  Mr.  Legge  in  opposing 
their  ratification  by  parliament.  On  this  ac-* 
count  they  were  both  dismissed,  together  witk 
the  Grenvilles.  Mr.  Pitt  was  now  a  warm  op-* 
positionist,  and  spoke  against  the  favourite 
measures  of  introducing  foreign  troops  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  protecting  Hano- 
ver by  subsidies.  The  disasters  with  which 
the  new  war  began  occasioned  great  dissatis- 
faction with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and 
the  nation  eagerly  expected  a  change  of  men 
and  measures.  After  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  engage  Mr.  Pitt  to 
form  a  part  of  die  ministry,  that  nobleman  and 
Mr.  Fox  resigned,  and  a  new  administration 
was  formed  in  the  Autumn  of  1756,  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt  took  the  place  of  secretary  of  state. 
The  vigour  infused  into  the  pid>lic  councils  be- 
came immediately  apparent  by  the  formation  of 
a  national  militia,  to  which  the  internal  defence 
of  the  country  was  entrusted,  whilst  the  foreign 
mercenaries  were  sent  away;  by  the  levying 
of  a  body  of  Highlanders  to  serve  in  North 
America  ;  by  the  dispatching  of  squadrons  of 
men  of  war  to  the  East  and  West  Indies;  and  by 
a  successful  expedition  to  Goree  on  the  African 
coast.  The  new  secretary  was  still  hostile  to 
the  war  in  Germany,  at  least  under  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Duke  ot  Cumberland  $  and  thereby 
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incurred  tl^  royal  displeasure  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that   in  April   17J7  he   was   dismissed 
from  his  office^  with  his  friends  Lord  Temple 
and  Mr.  Legge.    The  public  discontent  at  this 
hasty  measure  was  so  strongly  marked,  that 
the  reinstatement'  of  Mr.  Pitt  appeared  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  commissioned  by  the  King  to  offer  him 
his  own  terms.     He  resumed  his  post  of  secre- 
tary,  and  arranged   a   ministry  according   to 
his  conceptions  of  the  public  service  :    it  was 
that  which  raised  the  British  nation  from  a 
state  of  depression  and  disgrace,  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  glory  and  success.     Of  this  adminis- 
tration he  was  the  soul,  and  he  diffused  his 
Own  spirit  through  every  department  of  the 
State.     Hts  fundamental  principle  was  to  dis- 
regard all  party  distinctions,  all  family  interests, 
and  to  employ  talents  whererer  he  detected 
them.     Instead  of  the  inactive  and  incapable 
commanders  whom  he  found  in  the  service,*  he 
filled  the  army  and  navy  with  men  raised  to 
notice  by  their  abilities  and  exertions.     By  a 
perpetual  series  of  enterprizes  he  kept  all  the 
national  faculties  upon  the  alert,  and  assaulted 
the  enemy  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     In ' 
the  duties  of  his  office  he  was  punctual^  exact, 
and  diligent  beyond  example  ;  he  gave  all  his 
tlm^  to  business  and  none  to  parade,  pot  hold- 
ing a  single  levee  during  his  secretaryship.    He 
was  peremptory  in  his  orders,  but  took  care  to 
be  well  inforoied  of  their  practicability ;  and 
he  provided  with  adimirable  foresight  against 
every  emergency.      Never  did   any  minister 
possess  more  of  the  public  confidence,  and 
during  a  considerable  period  •  opposition  was 
scarcely  heard  of ;  yet  the  art  of  managing  d' 
parliament  was  the  least  part  of  his  study. 

•  The  history  of  Pitt*s  war^dministration  is 
that  of  public  events  so  well  known  that  it 
will  here  suffice  merely  to  enumerate  the  most 
important.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
utterly  failed  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  Hanover 
from  the- French,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
make  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Closter- 
&?ven.  This  disaster  might  seem  a  termina- 
tion of  the  English  interference  in  German 
affairs  j  but  the  King's  predilections  were  riot 
to  be  80  defeated.  He  refused  to  ratify  the 
convention,  and  was  intent  upon  some  oppor- 
tunity for  renewing  military  operations  in  that 
cduntry.  The  victory  of  tne  King  of  Prussia 
over  tne  French  af  Rosbach  effected  such  a 
change  in  the  posture  of  affairs  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  that  a  resumption  of  arms  by  the 
Hanoverian  troops  was  immediately  proposed 
by  His  Majesty,  and  was  acceded  to  by  the 
VOJL.  vui. 


minister.  For  this  change  of  councils  Mr.Pift 
incurred  much  obloquy,  and  his  popularity  un- 
derwent a  hard  trial.  Perhaps  in  tliis  conif 
pliance  he  might  mate  some  sacrifice  to  the 
desire  of  supporting  himself  in  power  by  the 
Toyal  favour ;  but  it  is  also  not  improbable  that 
he  might  view  the  matter  in  a  new  light.  The 
allied  army  was  jiow  to  be  commanded  by 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  a  general  of 
the  highest  reputation ;  the  King  of  Prussia 
Was  to  be  enabled  by  a  large  subsidy  to  co- 
operate, with  all  the  effect  to  be  expected  from 
his  extraordinary  talents  ;  ahd  thus  a  diversioii 
might  be  given  to  the  French  force,'  whicl^ 
would  render  the  British  arms  superior  in  ail 
other  quarters.  The  event  seems  to  have 
proved  the  justness  of  such  expectations ;  and 
the  minister  was  not  unwarranted  in  his  em- 
phatic sentence  "  that  America  was  conquered 
in  Germany." 

The  years  17J8,    1759,  17(^0,  and   1761, 
were  marked  by  a  series  of  successes,  inter- 
rupted almost  solely  by  the  failure  of  some  ex- 
peditions to  the  coast  of  France.    These  we«i 
perhaps  ill-planned,  and  certainly  ill-conducted, 
but  they  served  to  keep  that  country^  in  alarm, 
and  retaliate  upon  it   the  fears   of   invasioa 
which  had  so  disgracefully  impressed  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.     At  the  end  of 
that  period  the  navy  of  France  was  annihilated^ 
and  it  had  scarcely  a  colony  or  settlement  l^f  t  in 
any  part  of  the  world.      A   change   in   the 
crown  had  in  the  riieantime  taken  place,  and 
His  present  Majesty's  accession  had  brought  ia] 
newconfidenCial  servants,  and  the  contemplation 
of   new  measures.      The  ascendency  of  the 
great  commoner,   as  he  was  called,  was  re- 
garded with  jealousy,   and  his  warlike'  spirit 
wds  considered  as  adverse  to  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  peace,  whjph  now  began  to  be  the 
national  wish.     Under  tliese  circumstances,  a 
negotiation  with  France   commenced,   which 
was  rendered  abortive  by  the  intermixture  of 
the   concerns   of  Spain  with   those   of    that 
country.     This  intermixture  was  resented  in. 
strong  language  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  being  at  that 
time  furnished  with  certain  intelligence  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  all  the  branches  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  called  the  family  com- 
pact, warmly  urged  in  the  cabinet  an  immediate 
commencement  of    hostilities   against   Spain, 
In  this  proposal  he  was  over-ruled  ;  and  after 
making  use  of  the  expression  <*  that  he  would 
be  no  longer  responsible  for  measures  which  he 
could  not   guide,"   he   resigned   his  post   in 
October   1761,    being    accompanied    in    his 
retreat  by  Lord  Temple.     His  past  servicel 
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Mrere  rewarded  with  a  peerage  conferred  on  his 
wife  by  the  style  of  Baroness  Chatham,  and 
an  annuity  of  3000L  for  his  own  life  and  hers  ; 
and  surely,  if  similar  rewards  are  due  to  public 
services,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  instance 
in  which  they  were  more  justly  bestowed, 
although  they  were  made  the  ground  of  the 
most  malignant  attacks  upon  his  character.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  though  the  other 
ministers  chose  publicly  to  deny  the  danger 
of  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  they  found  it  ne- 
cessary three  months  afterwards  to  declare  war 
against  that  power. 

Mr.  Pitt  npw  returned  to  the  condition  of  a 
private  member  of  parliament,  with  his  fortune 
so  little  improved  by  the  po^ts  he  had  held, 
that  his  principal  support  was  his  annuity. 
He  took  no  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  de- 
bates, but  occasionally  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
measures  of  ministry.  When,  however,  the 
.  preliminaries  of  peace  in  1762  came  to  be 
discussed  in  parliament,  he  severely  criticised 
them  in  a  long  speech,  though  labouring  under 
a  very  painful  fit  of  the  gout,  on  which  account 
the  house  gave  him  the  unprecedented  indul- 
gence of  a  chair.  Not  long  after,  the  minister, 
Lord  Bute,  resigned  his  place  to  Mr.  Grenville. 
In  August  1763  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state,  dying,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Lord  Bute  to  form  a  new  administra- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  an  in- 
terview took  place  between  the  latter  and  His 
Majesty  on  the  occasion.  The  negotiation 
seemed  at  first  to  promise  success,  but  from 
some  unknown  cause  it  went  off,  and  the 
Bedford  ministry  succeeded.  When  the 
question  of  general  warrants  was  moved  in 
1 764,  Mr.  Pitt  spoke  against  their  legality  ; 
and  during  all  the  contests  between  the. pre- 
rogative of  the  crown  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  which  agitated  the  early  part  of  this 
reign,  he  uniformly  supported  the  popular 
cause.  His  high  character  for  patriotism  pro- 
duced a  considerable  accession  to  his  fortune  in 
1765  on  the  death  of  Sir  W.  Pynsent.of 
Somersetshire,  who  bequeathed  him  an  estate 
of  3000I.  per  annum.  The  distractions  in  the 
public  councils  caused  him  again  to  be  resorted 
to  by  the  court  in  1 766,  and  the  formation  of 
a  new  ministry  was  committed  to  him.  In 
this  arrangement  he  took  to  himself  the  office 
of  privy-seal,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Chatham.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  deserted  by  his  intimate 
associate  Lord  Temple ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  witl^other  men  of  great  rajik  and 
influence  refused  to  join  him,  disgusted,  it  is 


thought,  by  the  tone  of  superiority  and  haughti* 
nes8  which  he  was  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
assuming.  His  administration  was  therefore 
fluctuating  and  unsteady,  his. own  influence 
gradually  declined,  and  upon  his  resignation 
HI  1768  he  was  scarcely  missed  by  the  public. 

The  fire  of  his  genius  was,   however,  by 
no  means  extinct ;    and  tlie  political  circum- 
stances of  the  time  soon  after  roused  him  to 
exertions  worthy   of    his  former  reputation* 
Having  been  reconciled  with  Lord  Temple,  he 
again  took  a  leading  part  in  popular  questions, 
and  began  with  a  very  spirited  attack  in  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commons  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election. 
Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  of  libels  was  another 
subject   on  which   Lord  Chatham  vigorously 
maintained  the  principles  of  liberty.     But  it 
was  the  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  American 
colonies,   commencing   in    17741    that   called 
forth  all  the  remaining  powers  of  this  vcnera* 
ble  patriot.     He  opposed  with  all  the  force  of 
his  eloquence,  though  in  vain,  every  harsh  and 
coercive  measure  which  hastened  the  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe \   he  made  motion  after  motion  for 
closing  the  breach  after  it  had  been  effected ; 
and  he  foretold  with  almost  prophetic  accuracy 
the  final  result.     His  anxiety  on  this  subject 
was  inexpressible  \  it  drove  him  from  his  bed 
in  the  midst  of  pain  and  sickness,  urged  him- 
to  a  vehemence  beyond  that  of  his  best  years, 
and  at  length  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
dissolution.      In   April    1778,    the  Duke    of 
Richmond  having  moved  an  address  to  His 
Majesty,  in  which  the  necessity  of  admitting 
the  independence  of  America  was  insinuated. 
Lord  Chatham,  who  deprecated  such  a  ter- 
mination as  the  ruin  of  the  British  greatness, 
rose  to  give  his  sentiments  on  the  occasion.  ' 
The  Duke  having  made  a  reply  to  his  speech, 
he  attempted  to  rise  in  answer,  but  fainted 
and  fell  back  in  his  seat.     He  was  caught  in 
the  arms  of  some  Lords  who  stood  next  him, 
was  conveyed  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  the 
house  immediately  adjourned.     From  this  state 
of  exhaustion  he  never  recovered,  but  died  on 
May  nth,  1778,  in  the  70th  year  of  his^agc. 
His  death,  rendered  peculiarly  impressive  by 
the  preceding  circumstances,   excited  general 
sympathy.     His  remains  were  honoured  with 
a  public  funeral,  his  debts  were  paid  by  the 
nation,  and  an  annuity  of  4000I.  out  of  the 
civil    list   was    annexed   to    the    earldom  of 
Chatham. 

The  sense  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of 
this  great  man  was  not  confined  to  his  owix 
country;  it  pervaded  all  Europe,  a]\d  was  at^ 
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tested  by  some  of  the  highest  characters  in  it. 
«*  A  great  and  celebrated  name !    (says  Mr. 
'Burke,  speaking  of  Lord  Chatham,)  a  name 
that  keeps  the  name  of  this  country  respectable 
in  every  other  on  the  globe."     It  is,  indeed, 
inseparably  entwined  with  the  glory  of  England 
at  its  brightest  period.     Of  the  numerous  por- 
traits which  have  been  drawn  of  him,  that  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  result  of  close  and  candid  observation,  may 
(in  part)  properly  conclude  this  article.     **  His 
private  life  was  stained  by  no  vice,  nor  sullied 
by  any  meanness.     All  his  sentiments  were 
iiberal  and  elevated.     His  ruling  passion  was 
an  uikbounded  ambition,   which,   when  sup- 
ported by  great  abilities,   and 'crowned  with 
great  success,  make  what  the  World  calls   a 
gr^at  man.     He  was  haughty,  imperious,  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  and  overbearing* — qua- 
lities which  too  often  accompany,  but  always 
clog,  great  ones.     He  had  manners  and  ad- 
dress ;    but  one  might  discern  through  them 
too  great  a  consciousness  of  his  own  superior 
talents.     He  was  a  most  agreeable  and  lively 
companion  in  social  life,  and  had  such  a  ver- 
satility of  wit,  that  he  would  adapt  it  to  all 
sorts  of  conversation.     He  had  also  a  most 
happy  turn  to  poetry,  but  he-  seldom  indulged 
and  seldom  avowed  it.     His  eloquence  was  of 
e«very  -kind,  and  he  excelled  in  the  argumenta- 
tive, afs  well  as  in  the  declamatory  way.     But 
his  invectives  were  terrible,  and  uttered  with 
such  energy  of  diction,   and  such  dignity  of 
action  and  countenance,   that  he  intimidated 
those  who  were  the  most  willing  and  the  best 
able  to  encounter  him." 

Of  Lord  Chatham's  literary  productions  no 
other  except  a  short  poem  or  two  had  appeared, 
till  in  1 804  Lord  Grenville  published  a  volume 
of  his  <«  Letters"  written  to  his  nephew,  (after- 
wards Lord  Camelford)  then  at  Cambridge. 
These  are  23  in  number,  and  contain  much  ex- 
cellent advice  to  a  young  man,  clothed  in  easy 
and  familiar  language,  and  reflecting  equal  ho- 
nour on  the  head  and  heart  of  the  noble  writer. 
PITT,  William,  seccHid  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  his  successor  in  political  fame,  was 
bom  in  1759*  As  Lord  Chatham  had  little 
besides  his  name  and  example  to  leave  his 
younger  children,  it  was  his  object  to  cultivate 
in- the  best  manner  those  talents  which  were  to 
raise  them  to  distinction  \  and  his  sagacity  could 
not  fail  to  discover  that  in  his  son  William  he 
had  a  subject  capable  of  repaying  all  the  atten* 
tlon  that  might  be  bestowed  upon  him.  For  ' 
the  -classical  education  of  his  son  he  had  a  do- 
mestic tutors    but  be  relied  upon  his  own 


instructions,   communicated   in    free    conveN 
sation,  for  opening  his  mind,  and  giving  him  a 
turn  to  large  and  accurate  enquiry.     For  the 
purpose  of  accustoming  him  to  that  facility  Of 
speaking  which  had  been  the  great  instrument- 
of  his  own  rise,  he  frequently,  it  is  said,  made 
him  declaim  on  a  given  topic  from  the  ekvatioh 
of  a  chair  or  a   table.     At  an  early  period, 
William  was  sent  to  Cambridge  and  entered  of 
PembroKe-college.       He   applied   with    great 
assiduity  to  the  usual  studies  of  the  place  ^  and 
although  fno  proofs  are  recorded  of  extraor- 
dinary brilliancy  in  his  academical  career,  yet 
few   young  'men  of  any   rank    have    passed 
through  the  probation  of  an  university  with  a 
more  solidly  respectable  character  for  morals, 
abilities,  industry,  and  regularity.  The  death  of 
his  father,  when  he  was  in  his  ipth  year,  could  not 
fail  to  cast  a  cloud  over  his  prospects  ;  but  the 
foundation  was  laid  of  those  qualities  which 
would  enable  him  to  clear  the  path  to  eminence 
by  his  own  exertions. 

The  legal  profession  was  that  in  which  It 
was  determined  that  he  should  make  his  en- 
trance into  public  life..    On  leaving  the  uni- 
versity^  he  became  a  student  of  Lincoln*s  Inn, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age,  in  1780,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar.     It  does  not  appear  that  law 
had  been  a  very  serious  object  of  his  ^tudy, 
and  he  probably  considered  it  only  as  preparing 
the  way  for  a  seat  in  the  senate.     He,  however, 
w^nt  once  or  twice  on  the  western  circuit, 
and  appeared  in  a  few  causes  as  a  Junior  coun- 
cil.    At  the  general  election  of  1780  some  of 
his  Cambridge  friends  persuaded  him  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent  that  uni- 
versity in  parliament,  but  he  found  his  influ- 
ence unequal  to  a  contest.     The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  that  potent 
commoner.    Sir    Janies    Lowther,     however, 
procured  for  him  a  return  for  the  borough  of 
Appleby^  and  he  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  January  1781.      At  this   period   an 
opposition,  composed  of  some  of  the  greatest 
characters  in  the  nation,  was  in  warm  conten- 
tion against  the  ministry  which,  under  Lord 
North,  was  carrying  on  the  disastrous  American 
war.     By  this  party  the  power  of  the  crown 
was  regarded  as  too-  great  for  the  balance  of 
the  constitution,  and  its  reduction  by  means  of 
certain  reforms  was  a  fav<?urite  object.     For 
this  purpose  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session,  brought  forward  his  well-«known 
bill ',  and  it  was'  in  support  of  this  measure 
that   Mr.  Pitt  delivered    his   maiden   speech. 
During  the  same  and  the  subsequent  session  h^ 
occasionally  rose  to  give  his  sentiments  on  the 
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ipJKonduct  o^  admitustration,  and  to  prove 
l^it  he  inherited  liis  father's  abhorrence  of  the 
American  war,  as  well  as  his  liberal  ideas  on 
•oiher  public   topics.    The  particular    object 
which  at  this  tuQe-  interested  his  patriotic  feel- 
\  ings  was  a  refdrpi  o£  pariiament.     The  neces- 
fsity  of  some  improvement  ot  this  kind  had 
stronely  impressed  the  nation  in  general,  and 
'meetings  oi  large  bodies  of  men  had  been  held 
in  dliFerent  parts,  who  had  appointed  delegates 
to  consider  of  the  best  plans  for  bringing  it  to 
effect.     In  one  of  these  conventions^  holden  in 
'Vtrestminster,  Mr.  Pitt  himself  sat  as  a  dele- 
gate. 

His  career  as  a  public  speaker  had  opened 
with  great  splendour,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
the  son  of  Chatham,  endowed  with  talents  not 
inferior  to  his  birth,  was  destined  to  act  a  high 
part  on  the  political  sta^e.  When,  however. 
Lord. North's  ministry  broke  up,  and  a  new 
one  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  youne  orator  had 
no  share  in  it.  He  still  pursued  the  great  ob- 
ject of  parliamentary  reform,  and  in  May  1781 
made  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  best  means  for  attaining  this  purpose ;  but 
though  supported  by  an  eloquent  and  forcible 
speedi,  It  was  rejected.  The  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  soon  put  a  period  to 
the  administration  of  which  that  nobleman  was 
die  bond  of  union;  and  in  July  178s,  Lord 
Shelbume,  having  with  a  part  of  the  former 
members  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new 
arrangement  as  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury^ 
associated  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  then  just  com- 
pleted his  23d  year,  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer :  he  refused,  it  is  said,  any  inferior 
post,  «  haud  inferiora  secutus."  A  general 
peace  soon  followed,  which  was  made  a 
gr6und  of  censure  by  a  potent  opposition  ;  and 
in  April  1783  the  ill-omened  coalition  ministry 
took  the  places  of  those  they  had  expelled. 
Mr.  Pitt,  during  his  short  continuance  in  office, 
had  found  little  opportunity  to  distinguish  him- 
self otherwise  than  as  an  able  defender  of  die 
measures  of  administration,  and  a  keen  animad- 
verter  upon  the  principles  and  conduct  of  bis 
antagonists.  He  retired,  with  a  character  un- 
impeached,  and  immediately  resumed  his  ef- 
forts for  promoting  the  popular  measure  of  a 
reform  in  the  representation.  For  this  purpose 
he  submitted  to  the  house  three  specific 
motions ;  but  although  supported  by  Mr.  Fox, 
then  secretary  of  state,  he  was  left  in  a 
minority. 

A  matter,  however,  soon  occurred,  which 
was  the  eventual  cause  npt  only  of  Mr.  Fitt!« 
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return  to  office,  but  of  his  possession  of  a  de- 
gree of  authority  with  the  King  and  nation 
which  has  rarely  }>een  the  lot  of  a  minister, 
and  which  he  preserved,  with  a  short  interrup- 
tion, to  the  end  of  his  life.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  territorial  government  in  India 
(the  corruptions  of  which  were  notorious  to 
allj  was  brought  into  parliament  in  November 
1783.  Its  leading  provision  was  to  vest  the 
whole  management  of  the  affairs  .of  the  East 
Ii^dia  company  in  seven  commissioners  named 
in  the  act,  and  of  course  appointed  by  the  ex- 
isting ministry.  It  was  warmly  opposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  account  of  its  being  a  violation 
of  the  chartered  rights  of  the  company^  it  how- 
ever passed  the  house  of  commons  by  a  great 
majority,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Lords* 
But  in  the  meantime  an  alarm  was  raised  re- 
specting the  inordinate  power  such  a  regu- 
lation would  confer  upon  the  ministers,  and 
which  would  render  them  almost  independent 
on  the  crown  \  and  in  a  private  audience 
given  to  Lord  Temple  by  His  l^jesty,  this 
danger  was  represented  in  such  a  light,  that 
directions  were  sent  to  all  the  noblemen  de- 
pendant on,  or  confidential  with,  the  court  to 
vote  against  the  bill,  and  it  was  accordingly 
rejected'.  The  iminediate  consequence  was 
a  change  of  ministry ;  and  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment, December  1783,  Mr.  Pitt  united  the 
posts  of  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  thus,  in  his  a4th 
year,  assumed  the  station  of  Prime-minister. 
But  although  supported  by  the  choice  of  his 
sovereign,  he  had  a  vexy  powerful  opposition 
to  encounter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
his  first  India  bill  was  rejected.  The  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  was  now  presented,  of  a 
minister  standing  opposed  to  the  majority  of 
the  national  representatives,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  either  he  must  give  way,  or  parliament 
be  dissolved.  After  a  long  struggle,  in  which 
Mr.  Pitt,  almost  unsupported,  steadily  resisted 
the  call  upon  him  to  declare  whether  or  no  a 
dissolution  was  intended,  that  measure  took 
place  in  March  1784,  and  a  general  election 
succeeded.  On  this  occasion  it  appeared  that 
the  voice  of  the  nation  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  minister ;  and  he  had  the  singular  for- 
tune of  being  supported  as  well  by  the  friends 
of  royal  prerogative,  as  by  those  of  parliamen- 
tary independence.  Some  of  the  strongest 
aristoicratical  interests  in  the  kingdom  were  de- 
feated, and  U^e  new  parliament  opened  with 
a  large  majority  on  the  ministerial  «ide« 
Mr.  Pitt  was  returned  for  the  university  of 
Csunbridge.   His  fint  measure  was.  the  passing 
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of  bis  India  bill  with  wme  alterations.  Its 
'  essence  was  the  constituting  of  a  board  of 
controul  appointed  by  tbe  King  out  of  the 
priry  council,  for  superintending  the  civil  and 
military  goveriiment  and  the  revenue  coacerns 
of  the  company,  whilst  their  commercial  and 
internal  affairs  were  left  under  the  manage* 
ment  of  their  own  directors.  The  King  was 
to  nominate  a  commander-in-chief,  and  to 
possess  a  negative  upon  all  appointments  of 
the  company;  and  a  new  court  of  judicature 
was  instituted  for  the  trial  of  offences  com- 
mitted in  India.  Another  important  plan  in 
which  he  occupied  himself,  was  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling,  and  for  this  purpose, 
by  what  was  termed  the  commutation  act,  he 
took  ofi^  the  principal  duties  from  tea,  and  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  by  a  large  addition  to  the 
window-tax. 

The  time  was  now  come  in  which  the  con^ 
sistency  of  the  minister,  with  respect  to  an  ob« 
ject  for  which  he  had  zealously  contended 
when  a  private  member  of  parliament,  was  to 
be  tried.  This  was  the  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentation, tp  which  purpose  a  member  made  a 
motion  in  June  1784,  when  Mr.  Pitt  set  it 
aside  with  the  declaration  of  his  own  intention 
of  shortly  submitting  a  proposal  relative  to  the 
same  end.  Accordingly,  in  April  1785,  he 
introduced  a  motion  founded  upon  the  principle 
of  a  purchase,  by  the  public,  of  the  rights  of 
such  boroughs  as  were  become  too  inconsi- 
derable to  exercise  properly  the  privilege  of 
returning  representatives.  This  idea  appeared 
so  objectionable,  that  it  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority ;  and  as  the  minister  never  again  took 
up  the  subject,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
was  well  pleased  thus  to  get  rid  of  it.  In 
Ireland,  where  the  representation  was  still 
more  defective,  projects  of  reform  bad  beea 
adopted  with  great  ardour,  and  in  a  mode 
that  excited  much  alarm  in  government,  which 
exerted  all  its  powers  for  their  defeat ;  and 
thus  terminatea  all  expectations  of  the  mi- 
nister's aid  in  effecting  any  improvement  in. 
this  part  of  the  constitution. 

It  was  as  a  minister  ot  finance  that  Mr.  Pitt 
obtained  the  nioat  general  applause ;  and  the 
plans  which  he  introduced  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  national  debt  are  still  operating 
with  mat  benefit,  while  some  of  bis  other 
splendid  projects  have  terminated  in  »  manner 
directly  contrary  to  his  hc^es.  Adopting  the 
principle  of  some  able  writers  on  political 
arithmetic,  of  the  accumulating  powers  of 
Gompoimd  interest,  he  introduced  in  1786  a 
bill  for  aeftingiapait.  aa  annual  million  for  the 


purchase  of  stock,  which  siim  was  to  be  aug- 
mented by  the  interest  of  the  stock  so  pur- 
chased, whereby  its  dupUcatbn  would  be  ef- 
fected in  a  term  of  14  years.  Perseverance  in 
this  plan,  with  improvements,  has  already, 
amidst  all  the  pressure  of  public  burdens, 
extinguished  a  large  sum  of  debt,  and  pro- 
duced a  very  considerable  revenue  to  be  apr 
plied  to  the  same  purpose.  Various  alterations 
in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes,  so  as  to 
obviate  frauds  and  defalcations,  rendered  tbem 
more  productive,  and  came  in  aid  of  the  great 
system.  A  commercial  treaty  with  France,  in 
1787,  founded  upon  reciprocal  advantages,  and 
supported  upon  the  liberal  principle  that  neigh- 
bouring nations,  instead  of  foes  and  rivals^ 
might  become  mutual  assistants  in  the  progress 
to  prosperity,  displayed  the  minister's  attention 
to  the  trading  interest.  Indeed,  the  superior 
information  of  the  English  negotiation  threw  th^ 
benefits  of  the  treaty  so  much  into  their  scale, 
that  upon  experience  of  its  effects,  it  occasi<»ied 
much  dissatisfaction  in  France. 

On  the  question  of  the  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Pitt^  in  whose  whole  politi- 
cal conduct  may  be  traced  a  great  deference  to 
public  opinion,  voted  with  the  majority  in 
favour  of  that  measure,  though  most  of  his 
ministerial  colleagues  manifestly  inclined  to 
the  oth<er  side.  A  similar  attention  to  the 
prevailing  sentiments  probably  induced  him  to 
act  as  the  champion  of  the  established  church 
in  several  applications  from  the  dissenters  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts— 
a  measure  to  which  it  was  supposed  that  a  son 
of  Lord  Chatham  would  have  been  naturally 
inclined.  The  reputation  he  had  attained  as  a 
financier  could  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a 
minister,  who  certainly  possessed  that  quality 
in  as  high  a  degree  as  most  of  his  predecessors* 
Continental  politics  offered  a  field  of  intrigue 
into  which  he  willingly  entered,  and  the  ag* 
grandizement  of  Russia  under  the  Eteprese? 
Catharine  was  considered  by  him  as  an  object 
for  the  interference  of  the  lEngUsh,  court.  He 
formed  counterbalancing  leagues  to  her  ppwer 
in  the  north ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  her  from 
retaining  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Otchakof, 
he  was  near  involving  the  two  countries  id 
war;  the  manifest  unpopularity  of  such  a 
step,  however,  shook  his  resolution,  and  he 
gave  up  the  point.  He  displayed  the  same 
readiness  tp  recur  to  arms  in  a  dispute  with 
Spain  respecting  the  fur  trade  at  Nootka  Sound, 
which,  however,  was  adji|sted  by  a  convention^ 
His  interference  to  preserve  the  power  of  the- 
Stadtbolder  in  Holland,  and  defeat  Ae  ma^ 
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xliinations  of  the  French  in  that  country,  was 
generally  approved. 

A  very  important  domestic  occurrence  in 
1788  gave  occasion  to  a  display  of  the  firm- 
ness and  decision  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character.  This 
was  the  mental  malady  of  the  King,  which  in- 
capacitated him  for  performing  the  functions 
of  royalty,  and  struck  the  kingdom  with  great 
consternation.  The  first  question  brought  up 
by  this  event  was,  in  whom  the  office  of  regent 
was  vested  ?  The  Prince  of  Wales  being  con- 
nected with  the  party  in  opposition,  it  was  con- 
tended by  them  that  the  regency  of  course  de- 
volved upon  him  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
Mr.  Pitt  supported  the  doctrine,  that  it  lay  in 
the  two  remaining  -branches  of  the  legislature 
to  fill  up  the  office  as  they  should  judge 
proper  j  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  that  no 
other  person  than  the  Prince  could  be  thought 
of  for  the  post.  By  adopting  this  principle  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  concurrence, 
as  well  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the  po- 
pular part  of  the  constitution,  as  of  the  King's 
friend^,,  whose  great -object  was  to  secure  his 
return  to  power  on  the  cessation  of  bis  malady; 
and  he  was  enabled  to  pass  a  bill  greatly  re- 
stricting the  power  of  the  regent,  which  His 
Majesty's  timely  recovery  rendered  abortive. 
Mr.  Pitt,  by  his  conduct  on  this  emergency, 
obtained  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  of 
Their  Majesties,  and  increased  his  popularity  in 
the  nation. 

His  administration  was  destined  to  coincide 
with  an  event  the  most  momentous  in  its  con- 
sequences, perhaps,  that  modern  history  re- 
cords ;  and  by  the  system  of  policy  adopted  in 
relation  to  it,  his  character  as  a  statesman  will 
finally  be  judged  by  posterity.  This  was  the 
French  revolution,  the  influence  of  which  will 
be  viewed  by  the  politician  in  a  double  light, 
as  exited  at pon -the  nation  itself,  and  upon  the 
neighbouring  nations.  Its  princi^sles  and  pro- 
gress could  not  but  be  watched  with  a  jealous 
and  anxious  eye  by  all  who  were  engaged  in  the 
service  of  existing  governments.  A  constitu- 
tion like  the  British  would,  however,  seem  to 
have  less  to  fear  than  almost  any  other,  from 
tlie  keen  researches  into  the  nature  and  autho- 
rity of  social  institutions  which  preceded  and 
accompanied  such  a  mighty  change.  Yet  the 
pertinacious  rejection  of  various  proposed  re- 
forms, and  the  number  of  subsisting  abuses 
and  corruptions,  had  given  birth  to  discontents 
which  rankled  in  the  minds  of  a  considerable 
proportionof  British  subjects.  To  obviate  the 
dangers  which  might  arise  from  this  source 
was  probably  the  first  point  of  the  ministerial 
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policy,  for,  with  respect  to  France  herself,  tt6 
idea  could  at  the  early  period  of  the  revolutioil 
be  entertained  of  her  acc]uiring  strength  from 
civil  discord.  The  war  was  therefore  first 
declared  against  French  principles ;  and  in  thi 
contest,  government  was  aided  by  all  the  great 
powers  and  authorities  of  the  nation ;  by  tlie 
magistracy,  the  law,  the  church,  the  army,  the 
mass  of  property,  hereditary  and  commercial. 
The  democratical  party,  however,  was  nume- 
rous in  the  capital  and  in  some  other  places } 
they  were  actuated  by  a  zeal  bordering  on  enthu- 
siasm, and  had  adopted  a  regular  organization. 
The  views  of  the  wiser  and  more  mioderate,  ex- 
tended only  to  such  temperate  refonns  as  had 
been  already  proposed,  particularly  that  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  parliament ;  but 
there  were  others  who  w.ent  the  full  lengthof  the 
French  innovators.  A  vigilant  eye  and  a  steady 
hand  were  obviously  necessary  to  steer  the  vessel 
of  state  amid  those  dangers ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  occasion  exercised  the 
almost  unlimited  power  which  he  possessed, 
has  been  very  differently  judged  of  by  the 
different  parties.  To  £0und  alarm  as  loudly  as 
possible  through  the  nation,  to  encourage  the 
dissemination  of  high  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  involve  in  a  common  obloquy  all 
measures  of  opposition  and  all  projects  of 
reform ;  to  augment,  according  to  the  apparent 
urgency  of  circumstances,  the  restrictions 
upon  political  liberty,  and  make  temporary 
sacrifices  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to 
the  public  safety;  appears  to  have  been  the 
system  of  his  domestic  policy.  With  respect 
to  France,  it  is  probable  that  the  English  court 
had  no  participation  in  those  plans  of  the 
neighbouring  powers  for  interfering  in  her 
concerns  which  brought  on  the  first  hostilities ; 
for  Mr.  Pitt,  in  i  *j^2y  when  laying  before  par- 
liament a  very  flattering  statement  of  the 
national  revenue,  did  not  hesitate  to  prognos-^ 
ticate  a  long  continuance  of  peace  and  pros^ 
perity.  But  after  the  deposition  of  the  French 
King,  the  English  ministry  began  openly  to 
shew  a  hostile  spirit  to  the  government  of 
that  country,  "which  was  naturally  aggravated 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  unfortunate  mo- 
narch's execution.  The  nation  in  general 
partocdc  of  the  feelings  ef  the  court  on  this 
occasion ;  and  war,  first  declared  by  the 
French  rulers,  but  which  doubtless  might 
have  been  averted  by  conciliatory  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  English  ministry,  was  entered 
into  with  alacrity. 

That  human  fore-sight  could  have  extended 
to  the  wonderful  events  whicl^  the  revolution*^ 
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aty  vrar  produced,  will  scarcely  be  affirmed ; 
but  there  were  not  wanting  mapy  who  from 
•the  first  argued  strongly  against  the  policy  of 
it.  Its  ill  success,  however,  could  not  be 
charged  upon  -  the  want  of  vigour  in  the 
minister,  who  entered  into  it  with  thorough 
-good-will,  and  lavished  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  upon  its  support.  Its  details  are  not 
here  to  be  entered  into.  Great  Britain  on  the 
whole  was  triumphant  on  her  own  element  j 
but  the  great  game  on  the  continent  went 
entirely  in  favour  of  France,  who  at  length 
united  in  a  confederacy  against  England  some 
of  the  powers  who  had  been  her  allies  in  the 
•commencement.  She  was  now  obliged  to 
attend  to  her  defence  at  home,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  pressed  by  an  accumulation  of 
difficulties  which  native  strength  alone  could 
have  enabled  her  to  surmount.  In  1797  a 
suspension  of  payment  in  cash  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  a  daring  mutiny  of  the  fleet, 
brought  the  credit  and  even  the  safety  of  the 
nation  into  extreme  hazard;  and  these  dan- 
gers had  no  sooner  been  averted  by  prudent 
measures,  than  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land broke  out,  which  was  not  extinguished 
without  the  employment  of  a  large  military 
force.  The  public  burthens  meantime  accu- 
mulated beyond  all  precedent,  and  the  minister 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  treble  assess- 
ment,, and  finally  to  an  income  tax,  for  raising 
the  necessary  supplies.  After  the  victories  of 
the  French  had  for  some  time  restored  peace 
to  the  continent,  the  pecuniary  offers  of  Eng- 
land produced  in  1 799  a  new  confederacy,  in 
which  the  numerous  armies  of  Russia  and 
Austria  were  employed  to  overthrow  the  pre- 
ponderancy  of  France ;  but  its  final  issue  was 
equally  unfortunate  with  that  of  the  former 
alliance.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1800, 
had  brought  to  effect  the  great  and  arduous 
measure  oH  uniting  Ireland  with  Great  Britain 
inte  jonQ  national  body,  with  a  common  legis- 
lature, a  measure,  the  true  policy  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  questioned.  An  attempted  renewal 
of  the  northern  maritime  confederacy  for  se- 
curing neutral  commerce,  was  defeated  by  a 
spirited  attack  on  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen, 
and  by  the  death,  of  the  Emperor  Paul. 
.  The  war  with  France  was  now  become  so 
hopeless  with  respect  to  any  object  with  which 
it  might  have  commenced,  and  the  nation  was 
so  wearied  with  .protracted  hostilities,  that 
Mr.  Pitt,  sensible  that  he  could  make  no  peace 
correspondent  to  his  high  language,  and  that 
he  was  considered  throughout  Europe  as  deci- 
dedly inimical  to  pacific  counsels^  resolved  ta 


quit  the  elevated  station  he  had  so  long  held. 
The  immediate  reasoh*  for  his  retreat,  not 
publicly  avowed,  but,  it  is  said,  alledged  to  his 
friends,  was  the  opposition  he  found  in  the 
highest  quarter,  to  that  complete  emancipation 
of  the  Irish  Catholics  which  he  had  induced 
them  to  expect.  He  resigned  his  post  in 
February  1801,  carrying  with  him  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  the  party  which  had  supported 
him,  and  by  which  he  was  hailed^  as  *<  the 
pilot  who  had  weathefed  the  storm."  This 
was  said  with  reference  to  his  domestic  politics, 
by  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  prevented 
a  revolution,  and  saved  the  constitution  from 
ruin ;  and  they  who  were  fully  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  these  dangers,  did  not  scruple  to  con- 
sider even  a  long  and  disastrous  war  as  a  cheap 
price  for  security  at  home.  It  is  needless  to 
remark  that  others  had  a  very  different  opinion 
of  his  merits. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  soon  followed  under 
the  Addington  ministry,  which  Mr.  Pitt  at 
first  supported  as  a  speaker  in  parliament.  He' 
afterwards  upon  some  points  joined  the  opposi- 
tion, and  spoke  on  the  same  side  with  his  old 
antagonist  Mr.  Fox.  The  new  minister,  who 
had  been  compelled  to  renew  the  war,  was  not 
long  able  to  maintain  his  ground  ;  he  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  again  in  1804  took  his  post  at  the 
treasury,  as  the  head  of  an  arrangement  formed 
of  part  of  the  ministers  then  in  place,  with 
the  addition  of  some  of  his  own  friends.  It 
is  asserted  that  he  would  have  been  very 
willing  to  have  associated  some  of  the  able 
leaders  of  the  old  opposition,  but  .that  he 
could  not  overcome  certain  prejudices  existing 
against  them.  Coming  into  power  as  a  war 
minister,  he  exerted  all  the  vigour  of  his  cha- 
racter to  render  the  arduous  contest  successful* 
Notwithstanding  the  severe  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, he  found  means  to  engage  the  two 
great  military  powers  of  Russia  and  Austria 
in  a  new  confederacy  against  France.  The 
errors  committed  by  tnern  in  their  plan  of  co- 
operation were  probably  not  imputable  to  the 
English  cabinet :  they  were,  however,  fatal  to 
the  cause  ;  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  put  an 
end  to  the  hopes  of  a  check  to  the  now 
enormous  aggrandizement  of  an  empire  which 
seemed  destined  to  sway  theEuropean  continent, 
Mr.  Pitt  was  in  a  state  of  health  ill  calculated 
to  meet  this  terrible  stroke.'  At  an  early  age 
he  had  given  indications  of  inheriting  his 
father's  gouty  constitution  with  his  talents,  and 
it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  make  the 
liberal  use  of  wine  a  part  of  his  ordinary 
re^meu*      The  habit  and  the  'necessity  of 
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coufse  gained  ground  upon  bun;   and  with 

Seneral  blamdessness  of  moral  conduct,  he 
id  not  escape  the  charge  of  couTivial  intem- 
perance. This  abuse  of  strong  stimulants, 
added  to  the  cares  and  exertions  of  office 
durine  the  stormy  period  of  his  administration, 
brou^t  on  a  premature  exhaustion  of  the 
▼ital  powers*  A  parliamentary  attack  upon 
bb  intimate  associate  Lord  Melville  was  thought 
to  have  deeply  wounded  his  feelings,  and  the 
diaaetrous  termination  of  his  grand  political 
schemes  completed  his  mental  depression. 
He  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  which 
carried  him  off  in  January  1806,  before  he 
bad  attained  the  age  of  47,  leaving  his  country 
involved  in  a  most  dangerous  war  with  the 
power  which  he  had  regarded  with  inveterate 
hostility,  and  which  had  regularly  increased  in 
strength  and  dominion  under  every  combination 
formed  against  her. 

Mr.  Pitt  possessed  no  advantages  of  person 
or  physiognomy,  the  first  of  which  was  un- 
graceful, the  second  repulsive.  In  public,  a 
loftiness '  approaching  to  arrogance  was  his  ha- 
bitual expression,  and  he  was  less  formed  for 
persuasion  than  command.  His  eloquence, 
the  quality  which  first  brought  him  into  no- 
tice, was  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other 
speaker  in  his  time.  Singularly  conect, 
*copious,  and  varied,  clear,  well -arranged, 
argumentative  or  impassioned  as  the  subject 
required,  it  left  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  de- 
sired }  and  if  not  illuminated  with  those  flashes 
of  genius  which  were  characteristic  of  his  fa- 
thers eloquence,  or  enriched  by  those  stores 
of  imagination  which  distinguished  that  of 
Burke,  it  was  more  uniformly  just  and  im- 
pressive than  that  of  either.  In  his  political 
conduct,  though  apparently  firm  and  decided, 
there  was  much  attention  to  popular  opinion, 
and  some  artifice  in  seizing  upon  favourite, 
objects,  and  extracting  from  them  merit  not 
properly  his  own.  It  has  been  seen  how  he 
advocated,  and  then  droptt  tbie  business  of  par- 
liamentary reform:.  In  like  manner  he  .spoke 
eloquently  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  which  he  found  zealously 
supported  by  the  most  respectable  part  of  the 
nation ;  but  he  would  not,  as  a  minister,  en- 
counter the  difficulties  of  putting  it  in  execu- 
tion, and  suffered  his  colleagues  to  appear  as 
the  open  opposers  of  the  measure.  When  a 
bill  had  been  brought  in  by  an  opposition 
member  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  he  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
and  produced  a  plan,  which,  with  a  seeming 
benevolent  regard  to  their  comforts,  showed 


great  ignorance  of  their  real  state^  and  was  set 
aside  as  impracticable.  The  love  of  power 
was  his  ruling  passion,  and  his  mind  was  ele- 
vated above  the  meanness  of  avarice.  His 
personal  integrity  was  unimpeached.  So  [far 
from  making  use  of  his  opportunities  to  acquire 
wealth,  he  died  involved  in  debts,  which  neg- 
ligence and  the  demands  of  his  public  station, 
rather  than  extravagance,  had  obliged  him  to 
contract :  for  his  tastes  were  simple,  and  he 
had  no  fondness  for  splendor  or  parade.  Of 
his  character  in  private  life,  the  following 
sketch  has  been  given  by  an  intimate  friend. 
<<  With  a  manner  somewhat  reserved  and 
distant  in  what  might  be  termed  his  public  de- 
partment, no  man  was  ever  better  qualified  to 
gain,  or  mote  successful  in  fixing,  the  attache 
ment  of  his  friends,  than  Mr.  Pitt.  They  saw 
all  the  powerful  energies  of  his  character  sof- 
tened into  the  most  perfect  complacency  and 
sweetness  of  disposition  in  the  circles  of  pri- 
vate life,  the  pleasures  of  which  no  one  more 
cheerfully  enjoyed  or  more  agreeably  promoted, 
when  the  paramount  duties  he  conceived  him- 
self to  owe  to  the  public,  admitted  of  his 
mixing  in  them.  Tl:at  iuviignant  severity  with 
which  he  met  and  subdued  what  he  considered 
unfounded  opposition ;  that  keenness  of  sar* 
casm  with  which  he  expelled  and  withered  (as 
it  might  be  said)  the  powers  of  most  of  his 
assailants  in  debate,  were  exchanged  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  intimate  friends  for  a  kindness  of 
heart,  a  gentleness  of  demeanour,  and  a  play- 
fulness of  good-humour  which  no  one  ever 
witnessed  without  interest,  or  participated 
without  delight."  Thi  Hon.  G.  Rasis  Brief 
EKomituaion  into  the  Increase  of  the  Revenue^ 
fsfcm  during  tie  Administration  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
miliam  Pitt. 

.  To  conclude,  he  died  in  possession  of  the 
esteem  and  attachment  of  a  large  portion  of 
his  countrymen;  and  his  political  consequence 
was  proved  by  the  entire  dissolution,  at  his 
death,  of  the  minbtry  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  and  the  necessary  admission  of  a  party 
against  whom  strong  prejudices  were  known 
to  prevail.  His  remains  were  honoured  with  ^ 
public  funeral,  and  a  sum  was  voted  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  He  will  live  in  memory 
as  a  distinguished  orator,  an  abJe  financier,  and 
a  man  of  uncommon  talents ;  whether  he  is 
also  to  be  ranked  among  great  and  enlightened 
statesmen,  impartial  history  must  decide; —-A. 
PITTACUS,  a  warrior  and  philosopher, 
reckoned  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
was  bom  at  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  about  650, 
B.  C.    In  a  war  between  his  countrymen  and 
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d»e  Atlieiuaiis,  he  challenged  to  tuigle  combat 
dietr  geiteval  Phry  mon,  a.  maa  of  great  strength 
who  had  been  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games, 
and  vanquished  him  by  means  of  a  concealed 
net  which  he  threw  over  the  Athenian's  head. 
When  offered  as  a  reward  for  his  valour  as 
much  of  the  land  which  he  had  recovered  from 
the  enemy  as  he  chose,  he  would  accept  no 
ipore  than  he  could  measure  by  a  single  cast  of 
the  javelin,  and  of  that  he  consecrated  half 
to  Apollo.  He  afterwards  expelled  the  tyrant 
Melanchrus  from  MityleiK  i  and  having  libe« 
rated  his  country,  was  placed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  at  its  head.  He  governed  with  great 
vnsdom,  and  enacted  many  useful  laws,  com* 
prehended  in.  600  verses.     In  one  of  these  he 

C&  a  severe  check  to  the  propensity  of  the 
bians  to  drunkenness,  by  enjoining  a  double 
punishment  for  crimes  committed  in  a  state  of 
intoxicatioii.  He  displayed  great  moderation 
towards  his  enemies,  e^ecially  the  turbulent 
poet  Alcseus,  who  h%d  frequeiitly  made  him 
the  subject  of  his  satire.  After  having  held 
the  reins  of  government  during  ten  years  with 
great  reputation,  he  resigned  his  authority,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  study  and 
retirement.  He  died  about  570  B.  C.  The 
maxims  of  Pittacus  were  held  in  such  esteem, 
that  many  of  them  were  inscribed  upon  the 
walls  of  tne  temple  at  Delphi.  The  following 
tire  a  specimen  of  them.  f^.  Power  discovers 
the  man.  Never  talk  of  your  schemes  before 
they  are  put  in  execution,  lest  a  failure  should 
expose  you  to  the  double  mortification  of  dis- 
appointment and  ridicule.  Whatever  you  do, 
do  it  well.  Do  not  that  to  your  neighbour 
which  you  would  take  ill  from  him.  Be 
watchful  for  opportunities."  Umvers*  HuU 
Mruekep^s  Hist*  of  Pbil&s. —  A. 

PIUS  I.,  P<^e,  or  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the 
fid  century,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of 
A/^uitetft.  If  we  take  Irenssus,  Hegestppus, 
and  Eusebius  for  our  guides,  he  was  the  suc^ 
cessot  of  Hyginus,  and  must  have  commenced 
his  pontificate  ^bout  the  year  143.  The  last 
mentioned  historian  placeB  his- death  in  the 
year  tj^.  Oil  the  otteef;  hand.  Cave  seems 
disposed  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Pearson  and 
DodWell^  that  he  presided  over  di^.j)ee  of 
Rome  firom  the  year  127  to  142 ;  while  BeU 
hirmine  and  Baronius  date  his  elevation  to 'the 
pontifical  dignity  ih  the  year  f  58*  We  con- 
ceive it,  however,  \&  be  of  no.  importance  how 
the  question  is  determined,  since  no  events 
appear  to  have  taken  place  during  his  pontifi- 
cate which  were  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
in  the  Roman  tnartyrology  he  is  md  to  have 
VOL.  vm. 


suffered  death  for  his  religion  under  .the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius;  but  the  au- 
thors have  produced  no  evidence  of  the  fact 
from  antiquity,  and  the  title  of  martyr  is  not 
given  him  by  Irenxus.  Two  <<  lletters  to 
Justus  of  Vieiuie,"  which  were  formerly  attri- 
buted to  Pius,  may  be  seen  in  the  2d  vol.  of 
tbe  <<  Orthodexogr."  and  in  all  the  editions  d 
the  <<  Bibl.  Patr.;"  but  that  they  are  mani-» 
festly  Sypposititious,  and  the  production  of  a 
much  later  age,  ^  has  been  long  very  generally 
allowed  by  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  cri** 
tics.  Iren^i  Cent.  H^r*  lib*  ixu  cap.  3.  Eusb^ 
Hi  Hist.  EccL  lib.  iv.  cap.  it.  i^  22.  lii.v^ 
cap.  25.  Cavis  Hist.  Lit.  Vol.L  stfb  sac.  Gnost. 
Platina  de  Fit.  Pent.  Moreri.  £ofSfer.*-^iA. 
PIUS  II.,  Pope,  whose  original  nape  was 
JEsmAs^TLViusPiccoLoiKiifi,  was  descended 
from  G^e  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Sienna  in  Tuscany,  which  had  been  expelled 
from  the  city,  together  with  die  rest  of  the 
nobility,  by  the  popular  faction,  and  settled  at 
the  small  town  of  Corsignaao  within  the 
diocese  of  Sienna*  At  this  {ilace,  which  he 
afterwards  erected  into  an  episcopal  city,  givo 
ing  it  the  name  of  Pienxa,  iEneas  was  nom  in 
the  year  1405.  He  was  initiated  in  the  rudi** 
mefits  of  grammar-learning  at  his  native  town; 
but  his  father,  having  had  his  estate  confiscate^ 
by  the  prevailing  party,  was  not  in  circumstances 
to  bestow  upon  him  an  academical  education^ 
and  our  young  scholar  was  obliged,  as  far  as 
he  had  ability,  to  assist  in  the  labour  which 
supported  Ae  family.  His  love  of  learnings 
however,  and  the  evidence  which  he  disco*- 
vered  of  talents  deserving  of  cultivation,  en» 
gaged  some  of  his  relations  and  frfcnds,  in  the 
year  142S,  to  send  him  to  t)ie  university  of 
Sienna,  where  he  was  maintained  at  their  ex* , 
pence.  The  advantages  of  this  situation  he 
improved  with  th^  greatest  assiduity,  and 
during  the  course  of  his  studies  afbrded  many 
proofi?  that  he  possessed  a  very  extraordinary 
genius.     At  his  first  coming  to  Sienna,  he  api> 

C^'ed  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  the  Bdies*- 
ttfes,  making  himself  particularly  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  poets  and  orators  ^ 
atfd  while  he  continued  at  the  university  he 
published  several  poems,  some  in  Latin  and 
some  in  Italian^  which  were  received  with 
gre^t  applause.  Afterwards  he  diligently  stu«> 
died  the  civil  law.  In  the  year  1431,  his 
learning  and  accomplishments  recommended 
him  to  Cardinal  Capranica,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  the  council  of  Basil,  in  the  capacity' 
of  his  secretary.  This  scene  was  admirably 
adapted  to  his  talents,  and.  he  gained  the  con- 
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fidence  of  the  fathers  by  the  zeal  with  which 
he  espoused  their  cause  against  Pope  Eugenius, 
and  the  many  learned  and  elegant  speeches 
which  he  made  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
general  councils  over  the  bishops  of  Rome. 
Be  was  therefore  made  secretary  to  the  coun- 
cil, clerk  of  the  ceremonies,  abbreviator  of  the 
letters,  and  one  of  the  coUaters  to  benefices. 
He  was  abo  employed  by  the  council  on  mis- 
sions of  importance  to  Trent,  Constance,  Frank- 
fort, Swabia,  Strasburg,  Savoy,  and  the  Grisons ; 
and,  by  way  of  compensation  for  his  services, 
he  was  presented  to  the  provostship  of  the  col- 
legiate church  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Milan.  About 
the  year  1437,  when  an  open  schism  had 
taken  place  between  Eugenius  and  the  fathers 
at  Basil,  and  the  Pope  thundered  his  anathemas 
and  excommunications  against  them,  while 
through  fear  some  of  the  members  privately 
withdrew,  and  others  openly  deserted  their 
posts,  ^£neas  continued  steady  in  his  adherence 
to  the  council,  and  by  his  example  as  well  as 
advice  prevented  the  defection  of  some  waver- 
ing minds.  On  account  of  the  firmness  which 
he  displayed,  and  his  long-tried  capacity  for 
business,  when  the  council  passed  sentence  of 
deposition  against  Pope  Eugenius,  in  the  year 
1439,  and  elected  Amadeus  Duke  of  Savoy  in 
Mb  room,-  iEneas  was  made  secretary  to  the 
latter.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  was  sent  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Felix  at  the  .court  of 
the  new  Emperor  Frederic  III.}  where  he 
rendered  himself  so  acceptable  to  that  Prince, 
that  he  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  poet- 
laureat,  and  adnutted  him  into  the  number  of 
his  friends. 

In  the  year  1442,  iEneas  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Emperor  to  resign  the  posts  which 
he  held  at  Basil,  and  to  enter  into  his  service ; 
on  which  occasion  he  was  made  prothonotary. 
or  secretary  of  the  empire,,  and  distinguished 
with  the  dignity  of  senator.  Froih  this  time 
he  omitted  no  means  of  strengthening  his 
interest  with  so  powerful  a  friend,  whose 
views  and  sentiments  he  adopted,  flattering 
himself  that  under  the  Imperial  auspices  he 
plight  attain  the  highest  objects  of  his  ambi- 
tion. When,  therefore,  the  Emperor  em- 
braced a  neutrality  between  the  council  of 
Basil  and  Pope  Eugenius,  ^neas,  notwith- 
standing the  decided  and  very  active  part 
which  he  had  lately  taken  among  the  fathers, 
followed  his  master's  example*  Afterwsirds, 
when  the  Emperor  seemed  inclined  to  the 
cause  of  Eugenius  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
council  and  Felix,  ^neas  conformed  to  his 
dispoiition,  and  represented  his  person  m  a 


diet  at  Ratisbon,  where  the  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  schism  in  the  church  were  taken 
into  consideration.  At  length,  in  the  year  1 4469 
or  the  beginning  of  1 447,  he  was  sent  by  Frederic 
to  Rome  to  negotiate  the  submission  of  Germany 
to  Eugenius }  of  which  opportunity  he  availed 
himself  to  condemn  his  past  conduct,  and  to 
entreat  the  forgiveness  and  favour  of  His  Ho- 
liness, With  this  request  Eugenius  readily 
complied,  but  he  did  not  live  to  bestow  any 
substantial  mark  of  his  regard  on  our  Imperial 
envoy.  By  his  successor,  however.  Pope  Ni- 
cholas v.,  j£neas  was  preferred  to  the  Vacant 
see  of  Trieste  in  Istria ;  and  upon  his  return 
to  Germany  with  the  episcopal  character,  was 
made  one  of  the  council  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  management  of  the  most  important 
concerns  of  the  empire.  Four  years  after- 
wards he  was  translated  ^to  the  vacant  see  of 
Sienna.  In  the  year  1451,  he  accompanied 
Frederic  to  Rome,  when  he  went  thitiier  to 
be  crowned  by  the  Pope;  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  our  prelate  was  invested 
with  the  legantine  power  over  Bohemia,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  About 
the  year  1456,  being  sent  by  the  Emperor  into 
Italy,  in  order  to  consult  with  Pope  Callix- 
tusIII.  and  other  princes,  on  the  subject  of 
opposing  an  efiectual  barrier  to  the  conquests 
of  the  Turks,  His  Holiness  promoted  him  to 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal.  One  step  only  was  now 
wanting  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  station  at 
which  his  ambition  aimed ;  and  no  long  time 
intervened  before  Iiis  wishes  were  gratified* 
For  upon  the  death  of  Callixtus  in  1458,  the 
suffrages  of  the  conclave  were  unanimous  in 
favour  of  Cardinal  Piccolomini,  who  at  his 
coronation  assumed  the  name  of  Pius  II. 

On  the  exaltation  of  Pius  to  the  pontifical 
throng,  very  high  expectations  were  entertained 
of  the  benefits  which  would  result  to  the  churchy 
founded  on  his  learning,  and  on  the  writings 
which  he  published  at  me  time  of  the  council 
of  Basil,  displaying  the  enormous  corruptions 
which  had  been  introduced  into  it,  and  urging 
the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  its  head  and 
members;  out  they  were  sadly  disappointed 
in  the  sequel.  One  of  the  first  measures  of 
his  goi^mment  was  an  attempt  to  unite  the 
Christian  princes  against  the  Turks.  With  this 
design  he  appointed  a  council  to  meet  at  Mantua 
in  1459,  at  which  he  invited  all  those  princes  to 
attend,  either  in  person  or  by  their  ambassadors^ 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  most 
eflPectual  means  of  delivering  Christendom 
irom  the  bondage  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened by  those  formidable  enenues.     At  this 
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council  Pius  himself .  presided,  and  the  attend* 
ance  of  princes  or  iheir  representatives  was 
very   numerous;    but    their  jarring  interests 
rendered  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Pope  to 
unite  them  quite  ineffectual,  and  the  council 
broke  up  without  concurring  in  any  resolution 
to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  common  foe. 
*  Anodier  step  which  Pius  took  soon  after  his 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  sovereign  pontiff, 
was  to  revoke  the  bull  of  his  predecessor  Cal- 
lixtus,  declaring  the  kingdom  of  Naples  de- 
volved as  a  fief  of  the  church  to  the  apostolic 
see,  and  to  confirm  the  bull  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand's legitimation,  upon  his  restoring  to  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  some  places  which  his 
.  father  had  conquered.     At  the  same  time  he 
granted  Ferdinand  the   investiture,  and  sent 
a  cardinal  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  co- 
.ronation.     On  his  side,  Ferdinand  engaged  to 
.  assist  the  Pope  against  his  enemies  with  die 
.whole strengthof  his  kingdom,and  gave  a  natural 
.daughter  iii  marriage  to  Anthony  Piccolomini, 
,His  HoKness's  nephew,  with  the  dutchy  of 
Amalfi  and  the. county  of.  Celano  for  her  por- 
.   tion.     To  secure  the  throne  of  Naples  to  Fer- 
.'dinand,  PiUs  ordered  all  the  clergy  and  barons, 
,on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  acknowledge 
«him,  and  no  other,  for  .their  lawful  sovereign, 
'.and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  his  assistance  when 
,  John  of  Anjou  invaded  the  kingdom.  This  par- 
tiality of  the  Pope  for  that  prince,  and  his  con- 
:CurriQgwith.him  to  drive  theFrench  quite  out  of 
.'Italy,  so  highly  provoked  King  Charles  VII. 
joi  France,  and  all  bis  subjects,  that  they  never 
^could  be  prevailed  upon  to  contribute  towards 
(Carrying  on  the  war  aga^ist  the  Turks,  which  they 
.knew  to  be  a  favourite  object  with  His  Holiness. 
<'    In-  the  year  1460,  Pius  gave  a  scandalous 
pn)of  of  bis  fickleness  and  inconstancy^  or  rather 
•/of  his  bad  faith,  by  publishing  a  bull,  condemn** 
ing  the  doctrine  which  he  had  formerly  for 
-many  years  vigorously  defended,  of  the  supe- 
.riority  of  a  general  council  to  the  pope,  and 
Jbrbidding  all  appeals  to  such  a  council  under 
Jthe  severest  penalties.     Consistently  with  this 
rproceeding,  was  his  attempt  to  obtain  from 
Charles  VII.  King  of  France  the  revocation  of 
.the  pragmatic  sandiotii  which  he  pronounced  to 
be  an  edict  highly  derogatory  to  the  honour  and 
.the  dignity  of  the  apostolic  see.    This  edict  had 
he^n  drawn  up  by  Charles,  in  the  year  1438, 
jivith  the  consent  of  the  most  eminent  prelates 
and  grandees  of  the  nation,  and  was  absolutely 
/lecessary  in  order  to  deliver  the  French  clergy 
from  the  vexations  which  they  suffered  fjrom 
^he  encroachments  of  the  popes,  ^ver  since  the 
)atter.had  fixe^i  tli^ir  residence  at  Avignon.    It 


had  been  drawn  up  in  concert  with  the  fathest 
of  the  council  at  Basil,  and  the  articles  which 

jt  contained  were  taken  from  the  decrees  of 
that  council.  It  might  therefore  have  been  ex- 
pected, particularly  after  what  had  taken  place 
in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  French  in 
Italy,  that  Pius's  application  to  Charles  should 
prove  unsuccessful.  Accordingly,  the  only 
answer  which  he  received  from  that  prince 
was,  that  the  edict  consisted  of  the  very  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Basil  which  Pius  him- 
self had  approved,  had  penned,  and  perhaps 
suggested  when  secretary  to  that  assembly,  and 
that  it  had  been  received  with  one  consent,  and 
observed  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years  by 
the  whole  French  nation.  The  death  of  CharleSy 
however,  happening  soon  afterwards,  Pius  re« 
newed  his  application  to hissuccessor,  LewisXI.^ 
and,  in  the  year  1461,  either  soothed  orfright- 

'  ened  him  into  a  consent  to  abolish  that  edict 
by  a  solemn  declaration,  for  which  he  and  his 
successors  received  the  title  of  Most  Christian, 
But  though  the  King  thus  degraded  himself, 
his  council,  to  a  man,  were  for  resisting  the 
Pope's  demand ;  and  the  full  execution  of  the 

X  King's  declaration  was  prevented,  by  the  noble 
stand  made  by  the  university  of  Paris^  and  the 
parliament,  in  favour  of  the  pragmatic  sanction. 
During  the  years  1462  and  1463,  Pius  was 
wholly  employed  in  endeavours  to  unite  the 
Christian  princes  against  the  Turks,  who  had 
already  made  themselves  masters  of  almost  all 
Greece ;  and  many  eloquent  letters  still  remain, 

,  which  were  written  by  him  to  the  different 
kings  and  states  of  Christendom  with  that  de<- 

•sign.  Finding,  at  length,  that  all  his  efforts 
proved  unaucc^ssful,  he  ordered  a  fleet  to  be 
equipped  at  Ancona,  avowing  his  determination 
to  embark  on  board  it  in  person,  and  flattering 
himself  that  his  example  of  venturing,  not- 
withstanding his  age  and  infirmities,  tcr  face 
the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  war,  for 
their  safety,  would  make  the  Christian  princes 
ashamed  of  remaining  quiet  and  inactive  at 
home.  Wliile  he  was  busily  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  his  expedition,  he  fell 

.sick,  and  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Sienna,  for  the  benefit  of  his  native 
air.  Before  he  left  Rome,  he  exhibited  to  the 
world  what  Mosheim,  in  terms  nqt  too  severe, 
.calls  a  most  egregious  instance  of  impudence 
and  perfidy,  by  publishing  a  solemn  retract- 
ation of  ail  that  he  had  written  in  favour  of 
the  council  of  Basil,  and  declaring,  without 
either  shame  or  hesitation,  that,  as  ^lieas 
Sylvius,  he  was  a  damnable  heretic,  but,  as 
Pius  II*  he  was  an  ortliodox  pontiff*     After  a 
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Adrt  stiy  afc,8tcfin»t  he  returned  to  Rome; 
Slid  being  there  informed  that  the  Turks  were 
upon  the  point  of  laying  siege  to  Ragusa  fa 
Daimatia,  he  set  out  without  delay  for  Ancona, 
though  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  obliged  to 

.  travel  in  a  litter.  By  the  fatigue  of  this  jour- 
ney his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  a  continual 
fever,  with  which  he  had  been  long  afflicted, 
was  increased  to  sudi  a  height,  that  it  carried 
him  oiFin  the  summer  of  1464,  when  he  was 
-about  fifty '^nine  years  of  age.  Had  he  lived  a 
few  days  longer,  he  would  have  completed  the 
sixth  year  of  his  pontificate.  Platina  has  ho- 
noured his  memory  with  a  long  panegyric,  in 
which  he  tepiesents  him  as  endowed,  to  the 
.highest  degree,  with  every  virtue  becoming  a 
jpreat  prince  and  a  great  pope.  He,  certainly, 
was  distinguished  by  many  virtues;  but  ms 
shameless  conduct  in  renouncing  the  generous 
principles  which  he  had  avowed  before  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  pontificate,  and  his  acting  in 
dkect  <q>position  to  them  during  the  whole 
cMrse  of  his  administration,  tarnished  the 
lustre  of  his  good  qualities,  and  impressed  an 
-indelible  stain  upon  his  character.  No  man 
ever  laboured  more  than  ^Sneas  Sylvius  to 
testrain  the  power  of  the  pope  within  the 
bofundary  of  the  canons,  and  no  pope  ever  strove 
more  th^n  Pope  Pius  U.  to  extend  that  power 
beyond  all  bounds,  in  opposition  to  the  canons 
as  weil  as  to  reason.  The  majesty  of  his  see 
he  zealously  studied  to  enhance,  and  spared 
neither  kings,  dukes,  nor  people,  when  they 
invaded  the  rights  of  the  church  or  clergy, 
but  prosecuted  them  with  war,  censures^  m- 
terdtcts,  and  anathemas,  till  they  gave  the 
satisfaction  which  he  required.     At  the  same 

I  time  he  was  a  generous  encourager  of  learning 
and  leimed  men,  and  a  warm  friend  to  the 
poor.  When  young  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged his  passion  for  women  without  restraint ; 
and  from  the  account  which  he  has  given  in 
one  of  his  letters  of  a  natural  son  of  ms,  and 
of  his  amours,  he  appears  to  have  considered 
transgressions  against  chastity  to  be  only  venial 
sins,  if  any  sins  at  all. 

Pius  wrote  elegantly  in  Latin,  and  left  be» 
hind  him  various  works,  most  of  which  were 
composed  by  him  before  his  elevation  to  the 
popedom:  among  diese  are,  <<  Comment,  die 
GestisConciliiBasiliensis,  Lib.  ii.  }*'  <'  De  Ortu, 
Regione,acGestis  Bohemorum  ad  Anafi.  1458}" 
**  Abbreviationum  Flavii  Blondii  Bistoriarum 
aA>  Inclinatione  Imperii  usque  ad  T^mpeira  Jo- 
annis'XXIII.Papae,  Lib.xx.  v"  **  Cosnx>graphi«, 
seu  Hlstoriarum  de  Mundo  universo,  Lib.  ii.  j*^ 
**  In  Antonii  Pftaormitse  Poetoc  de  Dictis  ac 


Factb  memorabilibus  Al{4ionii  Arrageotti 
Regis,  Lib.iv.  Commentaria  -,*'  **  De  Libonnmm 
Educatione,  ad  Ladislanm  Hungarise  et  Bo- 
hemiae  Regem;''  *<  De  Arte  Rhetorica  et 
Epistolanun  partibus,  &c.;''  ^  Descriptio  de 
Ritu,  Situ,  Moribus  et  Conditione  Germanias  ad 
Antonium  S.Chrysogoni  Cardinaiem ;"  ^Trat- 
tatus  de  Ortu  et  Autoritate  Imperii  Romani  \^ 
<<  De  pravis  Mulieribus  Libellus ;''  <<  Episto- 
larum  Liber,"  containing  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  letters,  many  of  which  are  interesting 
and  curious;  and  numerous  other  pieces,  et 
which  a  complete  list  may  be  seen  in  Cave  or 
Dupin.  The  whole  of  them  were  published  in 
a  collective  form  at  Basil,  in  155 1>  and  at 
Helmstadt,  in  1700,  in  folio.  His  secretary^ 
John  Gobelin,  eave  his  name  to  <<  A  History 
of  the  Life  of  Pius  II.,  in  twelve  *  books,*^ 
which  was  published  at  Rome  in  1584,  4to» 
and  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  the  pontiff  himself.  Platina.  Cavers  Hut^ 
Lit.  Foi.  IL  sub>  sac.  Synod.  Dupim.  Moreru 
Mosb.  Hist.  EccL  sac.  xv.  par.  ii.  cap.  ii. 
sect.  MVf .  nviti  Maclainis  Notes  to  bis  £ptglish 
Version.  •—  M. 

PIUS  III.,  Pope,  whose  original  name  was 
Francis  Todescbini,  was  a  native  of  Sienna,  and 
bom  in  the  year  1429.  As  he  was  nephew  on 
the  nuitemal  side  to  Pope  Pius  II.  that  pontiff 
permitted  him  to  take  the  name  of  Piccolondm^ 
and  to  bear  the  arms  of  that  famUy.  When 
he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Pius 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  and  soon 
afterwards  -nominated  him  Bishop  of  Sienna» 
He  was  employed  in  several  legations  by  Popes 
Paul  IL,  Innocent  VIII.,  and  AlexanderjVL,  tO' 
vriiom  he  is  said  to  have  given  entire  satisfaCr 
tion,  by  the  prudence  and  mtegrity  with  which, 
he  discharged  his  commissions.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  last  mentioned  pontiff  in  the  yetf 
1503,  the  city  of  Rome  was  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confuuon  by  the  struggles  for  power, 
between  Valentine  Borgia,  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  Orsini,  and  other  Roman  ba» 
rons,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  their  estates. 
Daily  battles  being  fought  in  die  streets  by  the 
partisans  of  these  rivals,  the  cardinals  found 
it  necessary  to  raise  a  considerable  body  c€ 
troops  for  their  defence,  while  they  should  be 
shut  up  in  the  conclave.  They  also  applied 
to  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Venetian  am-^ 
bassadors,  by  whose  means  the  heads  of  the  op* 
posite  factions  were  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw- 
from  Rome,  with  their  troops,  till  the  election 
of  a  new  pope  should  be  declared.  Having 
thus  secured  freedom  from  interruption,  the 
Cardies  assembted  at  ^e  Vafticaa>  nhere,  is 
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ft  8Su)ft  dilie»  die^  concvYwd  ttnanimoasly  tti 
raising  Cardinal  t^iccolonini  to  the  racant  poti- 
tifical  throne }  who,  out  of  grateful  re^ct 
to  the  memory  of  his  ufide,  took  die  name  of 
Pius  III.  No  sooner  had  die  intelligence  of 
bis  election  been  conveyed  to  the  hostile  fac- 
tions, than  they  returned  to  Rome,  and  re- 
newed the  war  within  the  walto,  throwing  the 
city  again  into  the  utmost  confa^on.  At 
length,  the  reinforcements  received  by  the 
Orsini  having  given  them  a  decisive  superi- 
ority over.Valentiiie,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for 
refuge  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  his  pwrty.  This  change  in  his 
afiairs,  however,  soon  caused  him  to  be  de- 
serted by  such  numbers  of  his  men,  that  he 
was  left  at  the  pope's  mercy,  who  permitted 
him  to  retire  unmolested  wherever  he  pleased. 
Plus,  by  this  event,  had  the  happiness  to  see 
peace  restored  to  Rome;  but  he  had  no  time 
to  enjoy  it,  since  he  died  on  the  twenty-sixdi 
day  aiterl^s  election,  in  the  75tii  year  of  his 
age,  not  without  suspicion  ef  having  been 
poisoned  According  to  Guicciardini,  he  was 
a  person  of  an  unblemished  life,  and  not  un- 
worthy of  the  high  d^ity  to  which  he  had 
been  raised.  Guicciardini  Hist,  di  AaL  lib*  vi. 
RycaufsC<mtin.efPlatina.  Moreri.  Bonaer. — M. 
PIUS  IV.,  Pope,  whose  former  qame  was 
JcAfh-Angeh  di  Medici^  was  bom  at  Milan,  in  the 
year  1499*  By  some  writers  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  descendant  from  a  branch  of  the  illustri- 
ous Florence  family  of  that  name,  which  in  a 
time  of  civil  commoticm  had  been  transplanted 
to  the  place  of  his  nativity;  while  others  main- 
tain tk»t  hb  proper  surname  was  Medecin&, 
which  had  been  altered  out  of  an  ambition  to 
be  thought  related  to  the  house  of  Medici. 
The  hypothesis  of  die  btter  is  confirmed  by 
what  is  related  of  his  brother  the  Marquis  ot 
Marignano,  a  celebrated  General  under  Cosmo 
di  Medici,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  that 
from  a  very  low  condition  of  Kfe  he  had  raised 
himself,  through  all  the  ranks  of  service,  to 
high  command,  and  was  permitted  by  Cosmo>  in 
order  that  he  might  conceal  his  original  ol>- 
scurity,  to  claim  relationship  to  him,  and  to 
assume  his  arms.  John-Angelo  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  after 
going  through  his  courses  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy^  applied  to  the  study  of  the  civil 
law,  in  which  faculty  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor.  Afterwards  he  practised 
as  a  civilian  with  great  reputation,  and  by  his 
abilities,  united  with  the  interest  of  his  bro^ 
tber  the  Marquis^  obtained  the  office  of 
protfaonotary  under  Pope  Cleoieut  YU.    In 


this  situation  he  tecomtnended  himsdf  to  tbe 
favour  and  patronage  of  Cardinal  Farnese; 
gl^bo,  after  hts  elevation  to  the  papal  dignity 
under  die  title  of  Paul  III.,  employed  him  in 
various  legations,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged in  a  manner  that  reflected  high  credit 
on  his  talents,  and  on  his  probity.  By  the 
same  pontiff  he  was  appointed  commissary  to 
the  army  of  the  church ;  nominated  Arch- 
bishop of  Ragnsa ;  and  created  Cardinal 
Priest  of  Santa  Prisca  in  tlie  year  1549. 
Upon  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  Fv.  in  155^, 
die  conclave  was  agitated  for  upwards  of  four 
mondis  bv  the  intneues  of  different  Cardinals 
of  noble  ramilies,  whose  power  was  so  equally 
balanced,  that  neither  of  them  could  obtain 
the  requisite  superiority  over  his  rivals ;  till 
at  length,  tired  of  their  fruidess  struggles, 
they  gave  their  united  votes  in  favour  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Santa  Prisca ;  who,  at  his  conse* 
cration,  took  the  name  of  Pius  IV. 

In  the  life  of  Paul  IV.  we  mentioned  the 
outrages  which  the  Roman  populace  com- 
mitted when  he  was  on  bis  death  bed,  out  of 
hatred  to  his  memory,  and  to  the  infamous 
characters  of  his  tyrannical  and  profligate  ne« 
phews.  Pius  began  his  pontificate  with  grant** 
ing  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  those  riotous  proceedings ;  and  he 
then  took  measures  for  bringing  to  justice  the 
persons  whose  oppressive  enormities  had  pro* 
voked  them  to  their  irregular  conduct.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Cai^flfas  were  arrested,  tried» 
and  found  guilty  of  crimes  for  which  they  were^ 
condemned  to  forfeit  their  lires  as  well  as  their 
iU^acqtiired  wealth.  In  pursuance  of  this  sen* 
tence,  the  cardinal  was  strangled,  and  his  two 
brothers,  the  Duke  of  Pagliano,  and  Marquis, 
of  Montebello,  were  beheaded,  with  several 
of  their  accomplices.  One  of  the  early  mea- 
sures of  Piuses  administration  was  to  terminate 
the  difference  between  the  papal  and  imperial 
courts,  occasioned  by  PauPs  refusal  to  approve 
of  Ferdinand'^s  succession  to  the  imperial 
crown,  resigned  to  him  by  hi»  brother 
Charles  V.  widiout  applying  for  the  consent 
of  His  Holiness.  This  he  did  by  sending  letters 
to  Ferdinand,  in  which  he  gave  him  all  the 
imperial  titles,  and  formally  approved  of  the 
transactions  between  him  and  his  brother* 
The  next  objects  which  called  for  his  attentioa^ 
were  the  state  of  religion  in  Europe,  and  the 
expedients  to  be  adopted  for  putting  a  stop  to 
the  progress  of  the  reformation.  The  power 
and  number  of  the  protestants  were  now  eveiy 
day  becoming  more  and  more  considerable* 
Both  EiigJaad  and  Scotland  bad  disclaimed 
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lUegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome»  and  new-mo- 
delled their  religion.  In  the  Netherlands  the 
reformers  had  greatly  multiplied  of  late,  not- 
withstanding the  most  dreadful  cruelties  had 
been  exercised  against  them  }   and  in  France, 


thought  it  necessarv  to  comply  with  thefr  rt!« 
quest  V  but  he  resolved  to  employ  the  utmost 
attention  against  the  dangers  to  which  his  au- 
thori^  would  thereby  be  exposed.  After 
many  delays,  the  bull  of  convocation,  sum- 


there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  might*   moning  the  council  to  meet  at  Trent,  was  pub- 


soon  become  too  powerful  for  the  Catholics. 
The  new  opinions  had  penetrated  even  into 
Italy,  and  had  been  embraced  by  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  both  in  Naples  and  Savoy. 
From  Naples  they  were  extirpated  by  the  un- 
'  relenting  severity  of  Philip  II.  who  issued  or- 
ders to  his  viceroy  to  put  all  heretics  to  death 
without  mercy.     But  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  un- 
willing to  deprive  himself  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  useful  subjects  as  had  been  converted 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  was  inclined  to  attempt 
to  enlighten  and  convert  them  ;  and  with  tins 
view  he  desired  the  Pope's  permission  to  hold 
a  conference  of  the  principal  ecclesiastics  in 
his   dominions,    on   the   subject   of  religiop. 
Pius  was  at  the  same  time  informed,  that  in 
France  it  had  been  determined  to  have  recourse 
to  the  same  expedient.     Dreading  lest  the  ex- 
ample of  France  and  Savoy  should  be  followed 
by  other  countries,   and  the  decrees  of  pro- 
vmcial  synods  be  substituted  in  the  room  of 


lished  in  the  consistory  on  the  29th  of  Sept. 
1560,  and  intimation  of  it  was  sent  to  all  the 
Christian  princes.    This  bidi  was  drawn  up  in 
such  equivocal  expressions,  as  might  be  inter- 
preted to  signify  either  a  new  council,  or  a 
continuation  of  the  former  one  at  the  same 
place,  which  had  been  suspended  on  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Elector  of  Saxcmy's  army  towards 
Inspruck;,  in  the  ycKur  1552.     The  Emperor, 
the  French  King,  rhilip,  and  the  other  Catho- 
lic princes,  received  the  bu^,  and  gave  orders 
to  the  ecclesiastics  in  their  dominions  to  repair 
to  Trent  at  the  time  appointed.     An  invitation 
to  attend  at  Trent  was  also  sent  to  the  several 
Protestant  powers;    but  they  all  resolved  to 
give  no  encouragement  to  a  council  which  was 
called  by  one  whose  authority  they  could  not 
acknowledge,  and  in  which  only  those  were  to 
have  decisive  votes,  who  had  sworn  allegianee 
to   the  Pope   and  the  see  of  Rome.      The 
council  opened  in  January  1562,  aiid  soon  jus- 


those  of  the  holy  see,  he  was  sensible  that  it   .tified  the  propriety  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 


'highly  concerned  him  to  prevent  a  measure,  ^ 
pernicious  to  his  authority,  from  taking  plac^. 
With  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Roman  faith,  his  persuasions 
were  so  effectual,  that  he  not  only  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  such  a  meeting,  but  resolved  to 
compel  his  Protestant  subjects,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church: 
a  resolution  of  which  he  bad  afterwards  the 
greatest  reason  to  repent. 

The  Pope  met  with  much  more  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  meeting  of  a  national  synod  in 
France,  than  in  Savoy;  aiid  was  obliged  to  pro^ 
mise  that  he  would  summon  a  general  council 
without  delay.      Indeed,  he  had  laid  himself 
under  an  obligation  to  do  so  in  the  conclave 
which  elected  him,  wher^  each  of  the  Cardinals, 
before  they  proceeded  to  collect  the  votes,  took 
an  oath  to  that  purpose.     With  this  obligation 
he  shewed  no  disposition  to  comply,  after  he 
had  ascended  the  papal  throne,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, discovered  the  same  aversion  to  such  an 
assembly  with  his  predecessors.   So  great,  how- 
ever, was  his  dread  of  the  fi^tal  consequences  to 
his  authority  which  might  arise  from  a  national 
synod  in  France,  and  so  pressing  was  the  im- 
portunity of  the  Emperor,  of  Philip,  and  of  the 
ptljer  Catholic   princes,   that    be   ^t   length 


the  Protestants.  In  the  very  first  decree  of  the 
first  session,  before  many  of  the  prelates  had 
arrived,  the  papal  legates,  who  presided  f  n  this 
assembly,  procured  it  to  be  enacted  that  they 
only  should  propose  the  several  questions  to  bb 
discussed ;  and  by  this  means  efiectually  pro- 
vided against  all  attempts  to  correct  any  of  the 
numberless  abuses  in  the  court  of  Rbme,|,  for 
the  remedying  of  which  the  meeting  of  the 
council  haa  been  desired.*  Against  this  decree 
Philip  and  the  other  Catholic  princes  strongly 
remonstrated,  and  used  all  their  interest  witn 
the  Pope,  and  also  in  the  council,  in  order  to 
obtain  its  repeal.  Their  efforts,  however,  were 
entirely  ineffectual  \  ^d  Pius,  who  well  knew 
how  to  estimate  the  power  which  it  placed  in 
his  hands,  instructed  his  legates  to  oppose  by 
.all  possible  means  any  proposal  which  might  be 
made  for  annulling  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  decree,  several  prelates 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  council  to  establish 
certain  points,  such  as  the  divine  institution 
and  tlie  residence  of  bishops,  which  would  havi^ 
/Struck  deep  at  the  root  of  the  papal  power. 
These  attempts  to  abridge  his  authoritv  Created 
to  the  Pope  pexpetual  anxiety  \  and  he  some^ 
times  thought  of  suddenly  dissolving  an 'assem'<r 
bly,  so  difficult  \o  be  kept  v^^thin  the  bounds 
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vrliich  the  decree  prescribed.  But,  by  threaten- 
ing some  prelates  with  his  displeasure,  by  flat- 
tering others  with  promises  of  advancement 
in  the  church,  and,  above  all^  by  the  great 
number  of  Italian  bishops,  who  were  entirely 
dependent  on  hb  favour,  he  secured,  in  every 
question,  a  majority  of  voices.  Of  this  predo- 
minant influence  he  availed  himself,  not  only 
in  preventing  any  decision  from  being  passed 
which  might  be  detrimental  to  his  authority, 
but  in  procuring  the  radfication  of  many  of 
those  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  which  the 
princes  who  had  been  so  solicitous  for  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  had  expected  would 
have  been  abolished  and  condemned.  Disap* 
pointed  and  mortified,  they  remonstrated  to  the 
Pope  again  and  again  on  this  head,  but  without 
obtaining  any  satisfaction;  and  when  they 
complained  that  die  council  did  not  enjoy  free- 
dom in  their  deliberations,  he  insinuated,  that 
the  true  source  of  all  their  discontent  on  this 
head  was,  that  their  ambassadors  had  not  the 
power  of  dictating  the  decrees.  At  length  Pius, 
grown  impatient  under  the  perpetual  attention 
and  expence  which  the  council  required  from 
him,  directed  his  legates  to  bring  it  as  soon  as 
possible  to  a  conclusion.  In  conformity  with  his 
instructions,  they  terminated  it  with  the  most 
indecent  precipitation  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1563,  without  any  considerable  opposition 
from  the  princes,  who  had  long  despaired  of 
deriving  from  it  any  of  those  salutary  effects 
which  iiad  been  expected,  in  the  concluding 
session,  decrees  were  passed  designed  as  an  ac« 
knowledgment  of  the  subordination  of  the 
council  to  the  holy  see:  for  one  of  them 
enacted,  that  application  should  be  madd  to  the 
Pope  for  his  confirmation  of  the  decrees  ;  and 
the  other,  that  whatever  expressions  had  been 
employed  in  any  of  them,  were  to  be  under- 
stood without  prejudice  to  the  Pope's  authority. 
When  information  of  the  dissolution  of  tne 
council  was  brought  to  Pius,  he  received  it  with 
great  joy,  and  ordained  a  solemn  thanksgiving 
on  the  occasion ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished his  bull  of  confirmation,  requiring  all 
prelates  and  princes  to  receive  and  enforce  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  prohibiting  all 
persons  from  wridng  any  explication  of  them, 
and  commanding  the  Catholics  every  where  to 
have  recourse,  in  all  dubious  cases,  to  die  apos- 
tolic see.  By  the  republic  of  Venice,  the 
several  Italian  princes,  most  of  the  Catholics  in 
Germany,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  the  autho- 
rity of  tne  council  was  acknowledged,  and  the 
/decrees  recenred:  in  some  countries  widu>ut 


any  limitation  whatever,  but  in  Spain  and  all 
the  Spanish  dominions  with  the  clause,  <<  Sav- 
ing the  rights  of  the  crovim  and  the  privileges 
of  the  subjects.**  Pius  had  the  siortification, 
however,  to  find  that  they  met  with  a  different 
treatment  in  France.  There  the 'Queen  mo- 
ther and  ministers  had  been  disgusted  by  some 
of  the  decrees,  which  extended  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  beyond  its  former  bounds; 
and  were .  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment m  the  concluding  decrees,  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Pope  above  councils:  an 
opinion  which  had  always  been  opposed  in 
France.  The  court,  therefore,  refused  to  re- 
ceive and  publish  the  decrees,  as  derogatory  to 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  the 
rights  of  the  crown.  In  the  year  1564,  a  dis- 
pute of  precedence  having  taken  place,  between 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain,  Pius 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former ;  induced, 
pardy  by  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  the  court 
of  France  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  council, 
and  pardy  by  his  dread,  diat,  if  the  young  king 
was  not  gratified  in  this  matter,  his  counsellors 
would  advise  him  to  break  off  all  connecdon 
with  Rome,  and  to  submit  the  supreme  eccle- 
siastical authority  in  the  kingdom  to  a  patriarch 
of  his  own  election.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  his  nuncio  to  explain  these  motives  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  spared  no  pains  to  con- 
vince him  of  die  necessity  of  the  step  which 
he  had  taken ;  nor  were  lus  endeavours  alto- 
gether ineffectual,  since  Philip  chose  to  stifle 
his  resentment,  from  his  great  desire,  if  possible^ 
to  live  on  amicable  terms  with  the  holy  see. 

Pius  was  determined  by  the  same  motives  in 
another  transaction,  in  which  the  court  of 
France  interfered  during  the  same  year.  Joan 
d'Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  having  been  ac- 
cused of  Calvinism,  His  Holiness  had  published 
a  thundering  monitory  against  her,  summon^ 
ing  her  to  appear,  in  person,  within  six  months, 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  inquisition  at. 
Rome,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  ner  crown,  her 
kingdom,  and  all  her  dominions.  But  the 
French  King,  Charles  IX.,  expressed  such  re- 
sentment at  the  presumption  of  the  Pope,  in 
summoning  to  Rome  the  widow  and  mother 
of  the  two  first  princes  of  the  blood»royal  of 
France,  that  Pius  thought  proper  to  suppress 
the  monitory,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  prose- 
cution. At  the  pressing  instance  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  II.  this  Pope  granted  the  use 
of  the  cup  to  the  laity  of  Austria  and  Bohemia^ 
by  a  bull  issued  at  Rome  in  the  year  1 564  { 
but  he  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon 
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td.  cctfueat  to  the  oiarriage  bf  the  priests^ 
though  no  k&a  eameatly  untreated  by  the  Em- 
pavor^  and  the  other  Catholic  princea  of  Gef- 
m^Jf  who  df  cbred  that  they  could  no  longer 
bear  with  the  impure  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
Piiis^  death  tocd^  place  in  ijtf;,  when  he 
was  in  the  6^th  year  of  hi$  aee^  and  after  a 
pondfitate  of  five  years  and  between  eleven 
zi^i  tweke  moiiths.  That  event  is  said  to  have 
been  hastened  by  his  apprehensions  for  the  loss 
of  ibA  island  of  MalUi  which  was  then  be- 
by  the  Turks.    But  to  whatever  imme- 
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diate  cause  it  was  to  be  attributed,  the  news  of 
k  was  joyfully  received  by  the  Roman  people, 
who  Kated  the  pontiff  on  account  of  the  se- 
verity and  oppression  of  his  government.  This 
hatted,  united  with  enthusiasm^  had  given  rise 
to  a  conspiracy  against  him  not  long  before  his 
death ;  but  before  the  parties  could  carry  their 
design  into  execution,  ^eir  plot  was  discovered, 
and  they  were  exectited  after  having  been  put 
to  the  torture.  Though  Pius  is  praised  for  the 
vast  sons  whidb  h^  expendoi  on  public  works 
and  buildiDgs,  tor  the  convenience  or  ornament 
of  Rome,  yet  the  consideratton  that  by  so  doing 
he  impoverished  the  inhAitantii,  reflects  little 
honmir  on  his  juemory.  If  we  are  to  credit 
Qiiu]^iri«s,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,.,  and  had  the  hanour  of  being*frequently 
adapted  to  his  taUbi  be  Mras  possessed^  or 
seiemed  to  be  possessed^  while  Cardinal,  of 
everv  virtue  that  could  render  him  worthy  of 
the  nigk  station  to  which  he  waft  raised ;  but 
no  sooner  had  he  attained  the  dignity  of  sove* 
reign  pontiff,  than  he  abandoned  nimself,  with** 
out  restraint,  to  all  the  oppceite  vices,  hesitating 
at  'HO  jneans  of  acdmiulfltiog  wealth,  that  he 
might  enrich  and  aggrapdise  lus  nephews  and 
other  relations*  Rycaufi.  Contim.  rf  Platina. 
Dupin.  M^reri*.  ifouv*  Did.  Hisim  Robtrt'* 
setis  HisL  rf  Chofhs  V.  Vol.  IF.  b.  Kt.  uader 
the  yior  1554.  Wotsadi  Hist,  of  Philip  IL 
Vcl.  L  i.  ff.^  under  tif  war  1560,  (9'^.*^M. 

PIUS  VJ^  Bope^  whose  original  name  was 
Michael  Ghislissi,  was  descended  from  an 
obscure  family,  and  hbm  at  Boschi,  a  small 
town  near  iLlexandna  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in 
the  year  1504*  Whem  he  was  fourteen  yean 
of  age  he  ambraoed  the  monastic  life  in  a  Dom 
minican  convent  ati  Voghera,.  where  he  distin- 
guished himself .  by^the  stsictness  of  his  con- 
formity to  the  ndfis  of  the  order,  and  acquired 
a  high  character  £or  piety  arid  virtue.  He  was 
ordained  priest  at  Gieiu»,  and  became  a  very 
celdrated  preacher,-  being  master  of  a  most 
powerful  and  petsuasive  eloquence.  After* 
vrards  he  was  elected  prior  of  the  convent  of 


Vigevaiii,  and  nomin^ited  inquisitor  by  Cardinal 
Carafia,  commissary-general  of  the  Holy  Office^ 
who  had  conceived  a  strone  attachment  to  him. 
After  that  Cardinal  was  elevated  to  the  papal 
throne,  under  the  name  of  Paul  IV.  he  made 
Ghislieri  Bishop  of  Suhri ;  and  when»  in  the 
year  i557»  our  prelate  was  preparing  to  resign 
his  dignity  and  to  return  to  his  monastery,  he 
was  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  His  Holi-* 
ness,  who  promoted  him  to  the  purple,  by  the 
title  of  Cardinal  de  sancta  SaUrnxf  though  he 
was  most  commonly  called  Cardinal  AUxan* 
drinij  from  the  country  of  which  he  was  a 
native.    The  same  pontiff  also  appointed  him 
to  the  post  which  he  had  himself  formerly  oc- 
cupied, that  of  commissary-general  to  the  in- 
quisition.   This  office  he  exercised  with   so 
much  severity  in  the  Milanese  and  Lombardy, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  those  countri^es; 
and  his  zeal  was  afterwards  checked  bv  die 
government,  when  he  attempted  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  inquisitor  at  Venice.    Pius  IV. 
translated  him  from  Sutri  to  the  see  of  Mun<* 
dovli  and  upon  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  in 
1566,  by  the  unanimous  sufirages  of  the  con- 
clave he  was  elected  lus  successor,  when  he 
took  the  name  of  Pius  V.     Little  waa  the  jof 
which  the  people  of  Rome  expressed  at  his 
coronation,  as  they  dreaded  a  severe  govern-, 
ment  under  a  person,   in  whose  rigid  and 
austere  manners  his  successive  promotions  from 
the  condition  of  a  sample  monk  had  made  no 
change.    Sensible  of  the  coldness  of  the  recep- 
tion which  he  had  met  with,  he  observed  to 
those  about  him,  <^  I  hope  that  some  tinie 
hence  the  Romans  will  be  as  sorry  for  my 
death,as  they  are  nowfor  my  advancement.'^  To 
render  himself  worthy  of  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  virtuous  and  good  men,  he  displayed 
great  zeal  and  diligence  in  promoting  a  reform- 
ation in  the  manners  and  morals  of  all  ranks  of 
people.    He  repressed  the  excessive  pride  and 
ostentation  of  the  Cardinals,  as  well  as  the.* 
luxury  in  dress  and  mode  of^hving  of  the 
other  orders  of  clergy.     He  also  gave  direc- 
tions for  banishing  all  the  prostitutes  froin 
Rome,  notwithstanding  die  scandalous  encou^ 
ragement  which  they  met  with  from  some  of 
the  Cardinals  and  senators  ^  and  he  prohibited 
the  buU-fights  in  the  circus,  as  well  as  all  other 
diversions  which  had  a  tendency  to  promote 
irregularity  and  dissipation  among  the  lower 
classes. 

In  pursuance  of  his  determlnati<xi  to  carry 
inio  execution  the  decrees  of  the  coitncil  of 
Trent,  Pius  nve  directions  for  ssrictly  dxeacwm 
ing  that  whicn  enjoined  residence  on  the  clergy^ 
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and  commanded  that  no  ]per9ons  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  ecclesiastical  benefices^  who  would 
not  reside.  And  when  he  was  told  that  a 
strict  adherence  to  such  a  decree  would  cause 
.  the  court  at  Rome  to  be  deserted,  he  replied, 
that  it  was  better  that  the  court  should  be  de- 
serted, than  that  the  senrice  of  God  should  be 
neglected.  With  respect  to  his  own  relations, 
he  commanded  them  all  to  retire  from  Rome, 
providing  them  with  .small  pensions  for  their 
subsistence ;  excepting  two  of  his  nephews, 
who  were  attached  to  study;  one  of  whom, 
Michael  Bonello,  who  possessed  shining  talents 
and  an  excellent  disposition,  he  was  persuaded 
by  his  friends  to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  Cardi- 
nal. While  Pius  was  engaged  in  introducing  a 
partial  reformation  among  the  ecclesiastics  and 
the  community  at  Rome,  he  displayed  his  zeal 
against  the  Protestants,  and  those 'who  were 
suspected  of  favouring  their  opinions,  by  per- 
secuting them  with  the  same  merciless  severity 
which  had  rendered  him  odious  in  his  former 
character  of  inquisitor.  Peter  Carnesecchi,  a 
person  of  distinction  at  Florence,  was,  by  his 
order,  condemned  to  the  flames,  after  having 
been  convicted  of  corresponding  with  some  of 
the  reformed  religion  in  Germany,  and  with 
some  of  his  countrymen  in  Italy  wno  were  sus- 
pected of  heresy.  Aonius  Palearuis,  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  his  age  as  an  elegant  and 
liberal  scholar,  underwent  the  same  fate,  as  we 
have  seen  in  his  life,  for  saying  that  in  some 
things  the  Lutherans  were  excusable,  and  for 
calling  the  inquisition,  *<  The  Dagger  drawn 
against  Literature  in  general.''  Not  satisfied 
with  his  endeavours  to  extirpate  the  reformed 
opinions  out  of  Italy,  in  1568  he  jencouraged 
Qiarles  IX.  King  01  France  to  make  war  upon 
his  Protestant  subjects,  sending  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  to  join  the  royal  army,  and  per- 
mitting some  of  the  estates  of  the  church  in 
France  to  be  alienated,  in  order  to  supply  funds 
for  carrying  on  hostilities. 

Pius  V.  was  not  exceeded  by  the  most  am- 
bitious of  his  predecessors  in  zeal  for  main- 
taining the  high  claims  of  the  papal  see.  This 
he  shewed  by  issuing,  in  1566,  his  famous 
bull  In  Cena  Domini^  which  it  was  usual  to 
publish  at  Rome  on  Maunday-Thursday  every 
year,  till  it  was  suppressed  by  Pope  Cle- 
ment 2IV.  By  this  bull  anathemas  were  pro- 
nounced against  such  persons  as  should  appeal 
to  general-councils  from  the  decrees  of  the 
popes,  or  shew  any  favour  to  such  appellants  § 
against  all  universities  which  should  teach  the 
superiority  of  general^councils  to  the  popes  i 
and  against  those  princes  who  should  mipose 
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restraints  on  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  ' 
exact  contributions  from  the  clergy.  This 
bull,  however,  so  evidently  calculated  to  de- 
prive princes  ,of  the  sovereignty  of  their  do- 
minions, and  to  render  them  and  their  subjects 
entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Roman 
pontiiB,  was  never  received  in  any  kingdom 
out  of  Italy.  Some  French  bishops,  indeed, 
about  twelve  years  afterwards,  attempted  to 
introduce  it  into  their  dioceses  ;  but  their 
ofFence  against  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church  was  punished  by  the  parliament  with 
the  seizure  of  their  temporalities,  and  those 
persons  were  declared  chargeable  with  the 
crime  of  high-treason  who  should  imitate 
their  slavish  fanaticism.  In  the  year  1569, 
Pius  conferred  the  title  of  Grand-Duke  of 
Tuscany  upon  Cosmo  de  Medici,  Duke  of 
Florence,  who  went  to  Rome,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  crown  at  the  hands  of  His  Holiness. 
During  the  same  year,  Pius  thundered  out  a 
bull  of  excommunication  against  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  England,  by  which  he  pretended  to 
absolve  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  her, 
and  anathematized  all  who  should  from  that 
time  acknowledge  or  obey  her.  This  bull  was 
fixed  up  in  the  night  on  the  Bishop  of  London's 
palace,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis ; 
but  the  days  were  past  when  the  appearance  of 
such  an  instrument  could  endanger  the  throne 
of  an  English  sovereign.  Some  bigotted  Catho- 
lics, indeed,  were  encouraged  by  it  to  attempt 
exciting  commotions  against  the  government ; 
but  their  efforts  were  soon  quelled,  and  they 
suffered  the  punishment  which  their  treason 
deserved. 

In  the  year  1571,  circumstances  arose 
which  directed  the  zeal  of  Pius  against  the 
common  enemy  of  the  Christian  name,  Selim, 
the  Turkish  Sultan,  who,  in  the  time  of  peace, 
and  in  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  had  invaded 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  Unable  to  arrest  his 
progress,  the  Venetians,  to  whom  the  island 
belonged,  strongly  solicited  His  Holiness  to  em- 
ploy his  influence  in  procuring  distance  for 
them  from  the  Christian  princes.  With  their 
request  Pius  readily  complied ;  but  of  all  the 
great  European  princes,  he  succeeded  only  in 
his  application  to  Philip  II.  Eling  of  Spain, 
who,  from  the  situation  of  his  dominions,  and 
the  enmity  which  had  long  subsisted  between 
him  and  tne  Turkish  sultans,  had  no  less  reason 
to  dread  the  increase  of  the  Ottoman  power, 
than  either  the  Pope  or  the  Venetians.  H^,. 
therefore,  without  hesitation,  ^tered  into  a 
league  with  His  Holiness  and  the  republic,  by 
which  he  bound  Jiimself  to  pay  one.  bUf  of 
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the  expenoe  o{  a  po^irerful  apfnument  which  it 
was  judged  necesMry.  to  employ^  while  the 
Veoetjant  engaged  to  defray  three  fourths  of 
the  other  haU»  and  the  Pope  the  remainder.. 
The  preparations  of  the  CQmbined  powers, 
were  carried  on  with  such  celerity  and  dispatch^ 
that  about  the  middle  of  September  a  fleet 
was  ready  to  sail  from  Messina*  consisting  of 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of 
war»  besides  other  Yes«els»  and  carryings  if 
we  may  believe  the  contemporary  historians, 
nearly  nfty  thousand  men.  The  command  of 
tlus  mighty  armament  was  given  to  Don  John 
of  Austria,  whom  the  Pope,  indulging  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  with  regard  to  ue  issue 
of  the  war^  exhorted  to  embrace  the  first  op« 
portunity  of  engaging  with  the  enemy,  assuring 
him  that  he  would  obtain  a  complete  victory. 
He  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a  consecrated 
standard,  and  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  to 
officiate  in  sacred  things  on  board  the  ships ; 
and  he  ordered  a  fast  and  jubilee  to  be  pro- 
claimed, with  an  absolution  from  their  sins  to 
all  who  should  acquit  themselves  with  honour 
against  the  infidels.  In  our  life  of  Don  John, 
we  have  given  an  account  of  the  memorable 
victory  which  was  soon  afterwards  obtained  by 
this  fleet  over  that  of  the  Turks,  near  the 
gulph  of  Lepanto,  the  intelligence  of  which 

Suread  universal  joy  throughout  all  Christian 
urope.  When  it  was  brought  to  the  Pope, 
he  cried  out,  in  the  words  of  sacred  writ, 
**  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose 
name  was  John/'  Pius  survived  this  great 
event  only  a  few  months,  and  was  carried  off 
by  an  attack  of  the  stone  in  1572,  when  he 
was  about  the  age  of  68,  after  a  pontificate  of 
six  years  and  between  three  and  four  months. 
When,  compared  with  his  predecessors,  not- 
withstanding the  intemperance  of  his  zeal  for 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  his  unjustifiable  endear 
▼ours  to  exalt  the  dignity,  and  extend  the  pri* 
vilegpfi  and  authority  of  the  Roman  see,  his 
name  appears  with  nonourable  distinction  on 
die  list  of  popes.  His  laudable  eflbrts  to 
promote  a  reformation  of  manners  at  Rome, 
and  to  compel  the  clergy  to  the  regular  dis«- 
charge  of  thoir  duties,  luve  been  sdready  imk 
ticed.  He  was  al^  a  lover  and  patron  of 
learning  and  of  learned  men,  and  scarcdy.pre-^ 
ferred  any  persons  to  considerable  dignities, 
who  were  not  strongly  recommended  by  their 
abilities  and  endowm^mts^  In  his  private  life 
he  viras  irreproachable  and  highly  exemplary. 
He  was  beatified  by  ClementVIU.  asd  canoniaed 
in.x  7 1 2,  by  elemental*  AvohunQofbis^'Lel* 
tera**  ym  publiibed  at  AntuKvp  in  i&^o^  under 


the  tide  of  <^  Appstollsarum  Pii  QfnoA  Pontic 
ficjs  maximi  Epiatolarum,  Lib*  V.,^  in  410. 
Rjcmtfi  Contitu  of  Pla^iuu  Dtsftin.  Moreri» 
Nouv.  Did.  Hut.  Bowr.  Watiot/sHisLRdgm 
/  PbUip  IL  Vd.  IL  b.  iM.  fan  ii._ML 

PIUS  VI  ,Pope,priginally  known  by  die  name 
of  Johw^Amthomt  Beaschi,  was  descended 
from  a  noble,  but  reduced  family,  and  bom  at 
Cesena,  a  small  town  belonging  to  the  eccle* 
siastical  state,  in  the  year  1717.     Being  des- 
tined to  the  churchy  and  possessing  a  promising- 
capacity,  he  received  the  most  liberal  education, 
by  which  he  became  qualified  to  run  the  career 
oi  ecclesiastical  pre^rment,  vrith  reasonable 
hope  of  success*.    His  abilities  recommended 
him  to  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ru£fo,  who 
appointed  him  to  the  post  of  Uditore :  a  charge 
which  in  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
church  comprised  the  offices  of  vicar,  coun- 
sellor, and  assistant     In  this  situation  he  con- 
ducted himself   with  so  much  good  sense, 
probity,  and  zeal,  that  he  secured  die  afiection 
of  the  Cardinal,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  informed  persons  in 
Rome.     As  a  taaak  of  his  esteem  for  Brasdii, 
this  generous  prelate,  when  on  his  death-bed, 
left  him  the  continuation  of  his  appointment 
for  life ;  and  such  was  Braschi's  veneration  for 
his  patron,  that,  out  of  remect  for  his  memory, 
he  retained  the  situation  of  UJiiore^  even  after 
he  became  Pope.    Upon  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Rufib,  Braschi  was  promoted  to  a  canonry  of 
St  Peter's)  and  be  afterwards  recommended 
himself  so  powerfully  to  the  esteem  of  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  that  he  conferred  upon  him  die 
episcopal  dignity,  and  made  him  treasurer  of 
the  apostolical  chamber.    Under  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  JUV.  more  generally  known  by  his 
family  name  of  GangamUi^  Bnuichi  was  raised 
to  the  purple;  and  in  this  progressive  advance^ 
ment,  he  constandy  displayed  a  love  of  justice, 
die  strictest  morality,  dose  application  to  b»» 
siness,   and   the  most  unassuming  manners^ 
After  the  death  of  Clement  XIV.  in  Srateraber 
1774,  the  conclave  for  the  choice  ox  a  suc^ 
cessor  opened  early  in  the  following  mondi  of 
October,  and  was  for  some  divided  by  the 
intrigues  of  different  contemltng  parties.     One 
of  the  most  powerful  of  these,  which  was  wider 
the  influence  of  the  court  of  France,  exerted 
itself  to  elect  Cardinal  PaUavicini,  till-  he  de* 
clared  that  he  wouM'  not  accept  of*  the  pope- 
dom, and  urged  his  friends  to  support-  die 
interests  of  Cardinal  Braschi,  by  triuch  taeu» 
the  party  for  his  eleotaon  gained  a  decisivo 
superiority;  all  the  s«ffnigeew«re  united  in  hie 
favonr  on  the  i4di'of  Febrwry  17751  and 
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he  was  proclaimed  Pope  under  the^  title  of 
Pius  VI. 

The  new  pontiflF  commenced  his  goremment 
with  correcting  yarious  Auses  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  internal  administration  of  affairs, 
as  well  as  in  the  police  of  Rome,  and  with  en- 
deayours  to  restore  the  dilapidated  finances  to 
order  and  regularity.      For  this  purpose  he 
liberally  patronized  seyeral  useful  reforms,  and 
beneficial  establishments  in  the  state.     Soon 
after  his  accession  he  had  a  difTerente  with  the 
court  of  Naples,  which  led  him   to   display 
great  firmness  in  support  of  his  dignity,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  concerning  the  wisdom 
or  policy  of  his   conduct  on   diat  occasion. 
The  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  had  appointed 
M.  Filangieri,  formerly  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Naples  ;    and  as  the  laws  of 
that  metropolis  required  that  the  archbishop 
should  be  a  Cardinal,  application  was  made  to 
His  Holiness  to  bestow  on  him  that  dienity. 
Pius  returned  for  answer,  that  althoum  the 
laws  enacted  that  a  Cardinal  should  oe  the 
archbishop,  it  did  not  follow  that*  the  arch* 
bishop  should  become  a  Cardinal ;  and  that  His 
Majesty,  who  could  not  be  insens3>le  of  the 
difierence,  might  have  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bishopric some  one  or  other  of  the  Neapolitan 
Cardinals  residing  at  Rome,  instead  of  thus 
indirectly  assuming  authority  to  confer  one  of 
the  greatest  dignities  of  a  foreign  hierarchy  on 
one  of  his   subjects.      So   steadily   did  Pius 
maintain  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  King's 
wishes,  that  Filangieri  soon  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  occasioned  by  the  mortification  of  not 
being  able  to  obtain  a  dignity  inherent  to  his 
office.     But  Pius  derived  real  nonour  from  the 
works  of  magnificence  or  utility,  on  which  he 
expended  the  revenues  of  his  see.     He  aug- 
mented and  completed  the  noble  Clementine 
museum  in  the  Vatican,  founded  by  his  pre- 
decessor, as  a  receptacle  for  the  monuments, 
vases,  statutes,  medals,  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  were  procured  by  excavations 
in  the  estates  of  the  church,  or  other  means. 
The  engravings  and  descriptions  of  the  trea^- 
sures  in  this  collection -were  afterwards  pub- 
lished, and  formed  six  volumes  in  folio.      Pius 
projected  the  design,  and  by  degrees  finished 
the  erection,  of  the  present  majestic  vestry  of 
St.  Peter's.     He  built  a  church  and  established 
a  library  in  the  abbey  6f  Subiaco.    For  the 
relief  of  the  sick   and  indigent   he   founded 
hospitals.     He  also  shewed  his  regard  for  the 
interests  of  commerce,  by  repairing  the  port  of 
Ancona,  and  erecting  the  beautifullight-bousey 
which  is  at  once  an  ornament  to  the  dty,  and 


of  the  highest  utility  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Adriatic  sea. 

But  the  greatest  economical  undertaking  of 
Pius's  administration,  was  the  draining  of  the 
Pontine  marshes ;  and  if  he  did  not  completely 
succeed  in  ejecting  it,  he  is  not  the  less  en- 
titled to  praise  for  the  grandeur  and  utility  of 
his  design.    The  marshes  extended  upwards  of 
forty  miles  in  every  direction,  occupying  the 
whole  valley  from  Ae  Apennines  to  the  sea, 
commencing  at  the  port  of  Astura,  covering 
the  coast  of  Terracluna,  and  reaching  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.    To  fit  this  vast  space  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  by  so  doing  to 
purify  the  air  from  the  pestilential  vapours 
arising  from  it  in  its  marshy  state,  had  been  an 
object  which  employed  the  labours  of  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius,  who  carried  through  it  the 
famous  way  which  bears  his  name.    Augustus, 
also,  and  others  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as 
well  as  several  of  the  Popes,  had  directed  their 
attention  to  the  same  design ;  and  though  all 
their  projects  had  been  baffled,  Pius  VI.  wai 
not  discouraged  from  attempting  the  arduous 
work.      To  accomplish  it,  he  employed  the 
best  engineers  in  Rome,  and  went  regularly 
every  year  to  inspect  in  person  die  progress 
which  they  made.     He  caused  immense  canals 
to  be  dug,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
water  from  the  marshes;  and  by  this  means 
rendered  considerable  tracts  of  land  fit  for  hus- 
bandry.    He  also  constructed  on  the  side  of 
these  canals  a  large  and  beautiful  road,  nearly 
forty  miles  in  length,  ornamented  with  four 
rows  of  poplars,  and  interspersed  with  houses 
of  accommodation ;  and  at  its  termination  he 
built  a  large  and  elegant  palacq,  one  of  tfie 
finest  in  all  the  Roman  state,  out  of  the  me- 
tropolis.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  successors 
of  Pius  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  will 
not  suffer  their  attention  to  be  diverted  from 
this  object,  till  by  perseverance,  the  grand  end 
to  which  his  labours  and  the  principal  revenues 
of  the  state  were  for  a  long  time  devoted^  may- 
be haj)pi]y  attained.     Pius  also  displayed  his 
magnificence  in  the  reception  which  he  gave 
to  several  royal  personages  from  various  parts 
of  Europe,  who  came  to  viiit  Rome  during  his 
pontificate.      Among   these   were  Joseph  II. 
Emperor  of  Germany,  Paul,  the  Grand  i)uke, 
and  afterwards  Emperor  of  Russia,  Gustavus- 
Adolphus,  King  of    Sweden,    the  Duke   of 
Gloucester,   brother  to   the  Kiiig  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Prince   Augustus-Frederic,   son 
of  His  Majesty,  and  now  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Excepting  his  difference  with  the  court  of 
Naples,  Pius  spent  the  first  six  years  of"  bis 
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pontificate  in  the  most  perfect  tranquillity, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  occupied  in  regulat- 
ing the  internal  government  of  his  state,  and 
in  carrying  on  the  undertakings  which  we  have 
mentioned.  But  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
Enipress  Queen  Maria-Theresa,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1780,  he  began  to  meet  with 
events  which  created  to  him  the  most  painful 
mortifications,  and  by  degrees  reduced  his 
power  and  authority  to  the  lowest  level. 
That  princess  was  most  religiously  devoted  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  while  she  lived  main- 
tained the  Aus!rian  dominions  in  Germany, 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  the  Low-Countries,  in 
a  strict  obedience  to  the  holy  see.  But  no 
sooner  di^  her  sou  Joseph  II.  come  into  the 
possession  of  his  hereditary  territories,  than 
he  began  to  carry  into  execution  without  de- 
lay, the  schemes  which  he  had  long  formed 
for  promoting  a  reform  in  ecclesiastical  aflPairs, 
and  emancipating;  his  subjects  from  papal  ju- 
risdiction.. Wxtti  this  view  he  issued  edicts 
and  ordinances,'  by  which  the  secular  clergy 
were  subjected  to  lay-magistrates ;  the  vows 
of  nuns  were  submitted  to  the  authority  of  di- 
ocesan bishops,  and  matrimonial  dispensations 
removed  from  the  court  of  Rome  \  all  dona- 
tions made  to  religious  houses  by  those  who 

[  should  enter  them  were  prohibited ;  various 
religious  houses  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions 
were  suppressed  j  all  Austrian,  Hungarian,  and 
Lombard  bishops  were  enjoined  never  to  ac- 
cept the  dignity  of  Cardinal ;  all  subordination 
whatever"  to  the  holy  see  in  secular  affairs  was 
disclaimed ;  and  other  vigorous  steps  towards 
a  complete  emancipation  were  pursued.  These 
bold  and  unexpected  proceedings  of  so  power- 
ful a  monarch,  could  not  but  excite  the  greatest 
uneasiness  and  alarm  in  the  breast  of  Pius.    At 

'  first  he  flattered  himself  that  some  opposition 
would  be  made  to  such  innovations  by  the  im- 
perial subjects  themselves ;  and  he  was  en- 
couraged m  that  hope  by  the  strong  remon- 
strances which  were  sent  to  the  Emperor,  from 
the  clergy  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Lom- 
bardy.  These  remonstrances,  however,  pro- 
duced no  efiect  on  Joseph,  who  persisted  in 
his  ischemes,  supported  by  the  assistance  of 
the  lay-magistrates  and  the  military  power. 
Even  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  his  brother, 
had  been  nearly  deprived  by  him  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Lombardy,  for  seconding  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Milanese  clergy.  In  these 
circumstances.  His  Holiness  thought  it  higlT 
time  to  remonstrate  himself  against  the  im- 

,  perial  measures,'  and  directed  his  nuncio  at 
the  court  of  Vienna  to  present  the  most  pres- 


sing solicitations  to  His  Majesty,  that  he  would 
take  into  serious  consideration  the  consequences 
of  his  proceedings*  But  the  representations  of 
this  minister  proved  equally  inefficacious  with 
the  remonstrances  of  the  prelates;  and  the' 
Prince  de  Kaunitz  told  him,  that  his  master 
was  fully  aware  of  the  efiects  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  persisted  in  his  resolve  to  carry 
into  execution  the  edicts  which  he  had  issued.. 
The  season  was  now  no  more  when  ecclesi- 
astical censures  were  dreaded  as  the  most  for- 
midable of  evils,  and  the  thunders. of  the  Va- 
tican could  make  the  boldest  monarch  tremble. 
Pius,  therefore,  mortified  in  the  extreme  to 
see.  such  open  attacks  made  on  the  papal  pre- 
rogatives under  his  pontificate,  resolved  to  try 
whether  his  personal  entreaties  might  not  have 
the  effect  of  prevailing  with  the  Emperor  to 
desist  from  his  hostile  purposes.  He  accord- 
ingly determined  to  visit  that  prince  at  Vienna. 
This  determination  was  highly  disapproved  of 
by  the  members  of  the  sacred  college,  as  they 
thought  that  it  tended  to  cast  on  the  papal 
dignity  the  disgrace  of  supplicating  imbecility, 
without  affording  any  ultimate  prospect  of 
success.  His  Holiness,  however,  continued 
firm  in  his  resolution,  and  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served, that  he  had  rather  submit  to  humilia- 
tion in  his  dignity,  than  to  remorse  in  his 
conscience.  After  sustaining  the  fatigues  of 
a  winter's  journey  over  the  Alps,  the  Pontiff 
arrived  at  Vienna  in  the  montli  of  Marcl^, 
1782,  where  the  Emperor  received  him  with 
every  possible  mark  of  external  respect,  and 
treated  him  with  the  same  distinction  as  if  he 
possessed  that  plenitude  of  power  which  his 

Eredecessors  had  enjoyed,  and  was  reigniiig  in 
is  own  capital.  The  Emperor  and  Uic  Pope 
held  repeated  conferences  on  the  subject  of  the 
changes  which  Joseph  was  making'  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters^  but  the  eloquence  of  Pius 
failed  in  persuading  that  prince  to  repeal  any 
of  his  late  edicts,  and  could  only  obtain  a  re- 
spite for  some  religious  foundations  which  were 
threatened  with  dissolution.  While  Pius  con- 
tinued at  Vienna,  he  is  said  to  have  received 
several  Protestant  princes,  noblemen,  and 
clergymen,  with  the  greatest  affability;  but 
at  this  time  of  day,  the  tale  which  is  added 
by  some  of  his  eulogists  will  not  easily  be 
credited,  that  he  converted  to  the  Catholic 
persuasion  many  thousand  P];ptestants,  who 
had  come  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
him  jpontifically  officiate  on  Easter  Sunday. 

After  the  Pope's  return  from  his  unsuccess- 
ful visit  to  Vienna,  much  of  his  attention  was 
employed  during  several  years^  on  the  im- 
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provement  of  his   temporal   dominions,    and 
the  enriching  and  aggrandizement  of  his  re- 
lations*    He  waS|  in  particular,  so  profuse  in 
the  honours  and  emoluments  which  he  accu- 
mulated on  two  of  his  nephews,  oile  of  whom 
he  raised  to  the  cardinalate,  and  the  other  to 
the  ducal   dignity,  that  no  little  disaffection 
to  his  government  was  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  who  saw  them  grow  wealthy  by 
the  plunder  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
apostolical  chamber,  and  the  most  oppressive 
public  spoliations.     In  the  meantime  he  was 
involved   in  new  disputes  with  the  court  of 
Naples,  which  was  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion of  His  Holiness,  to  abolish  some  of  his 
unwarrantable  prerogatives  which  the  court  of 
Rome  had  for  ages  been  accustomed  to  exer- 
cise in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  delivering  a  white  horse  to  His 
Holiness  on   St.  Peter's  day,    as  a   token  of 
feudal  vassalage,  to  the  holy  see.     For  some 
time  Pius  flattered   himself  that  the  dispute 
about  his  prerogatives  might  be  terminated  by 
a  concordatiy  which  he  sent  a  imncio  extraordi- 
nary to  negotiate  at  Naples.     The  negotiation, 
however,  after  having  been  long  protracted, 
came  to  nothing;   and,  in  the  year  1787,  a 
case  occurred  which  evinced  the  determination 
of  the  court  no  longer  to  permit  appeals  to  be 
carried  to  Rome  against  the  judgment  deli- 
.vered   in   suits  between  Neapolitan  subjects. 
.The  young  Dutchess  of  Maddaloni,  of  one  of 
the   most    illustrious   and   richest   Neapolitan 
families,  had  sued,  before  the  archiepiscopal 
tribunal,  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  6b  naturae 
lem  Impotentiam,     Upon  sentence  having  been 
given  declaring  the  marriage  void,  the  Duke, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  produced  an  ap- 
peal 'to  the  court  of  Rome.     But  the  King,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Neapolitan  lawyers  and  ca- 
.nonists,  headed  by  the  minister  for  ecclesiastic 
cal  affairs,  forbad  the  removal  of  the  lawsuit  to 
Rome,and  appointed  a  judge  of  the  appeal  within 
the  kingdom.  The  person  selectedwasM.Ortizi, 
Bishop  of  Tropea  in  Calabria,  who  confirmed  the 
sentence  delivered  by  the  archiepiscopal  court  of 
Naples.    About  the  same  time  His  Majesty  abo- 
lished for  ever  the  disgraceful  feudal  homage  sig- 
nified by  the  presentation  of  a  white  horse  to 
the  Pope,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
dark  ages,  and  continued  through  subsequent 
centuries  by  the  weakness  and  superstition  of 
the   court  of  Spain.     When  intelligence   of 
these  proceedings  was  brought  to  the  Pope, 
he  issued  a  solemn  protest  against  the  innova- 
tions made  by  them  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 


holy  see  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples*     He 
then  sent   to  his  internuncio  at  Naples  two 
apostolical  bulls :  one  of  which  was  delivered 
to  the  Dutchess  of  Maddaloni,  warning  her  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  late  proceedings  to  jus- 
tify her  in  contracting  any  second  marriage,  and 
pronouncing,  if  such  an  event  should  take  place, 
that  it  could  be  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  an  act  of  adultery.      The  other  bull 
contained  a  monitory  for  Bishop  Ortizi,  charg- 
ing him  with  having  impiously  usurped  the  ju- 
dicial rights  of  the  holy  see.     The  Dutchess 
submitted  to  the  papal  admonition ;  but  the. 
Bishop  adhered  firmly  to  the  measures  of  his 
court.  The  business  ended  by  the  banishment  of 
the  internuncio  fromNaples,  in  September  1788. 
Besides  his  disputes  with  the  Imperial  and 
Neapolitan  courts,  fius  had  a  misunderstand- 
ing'with  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  respects 
ing  some  innovations  of  the  Bishop  of  Pistoja* 
This  misunderstanding,  by  a  succession  of  ill 
offices,  changed  into  a  violent  quarrel,  in  which 
the  Grand-Duke  undertook  to  annihilate  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  in  his  dominions^ 
and.  to  counteract  the  supremacy  in  the  hie- 
rarchy of  the  state.    The  e£Fect8  of  a  similar 
spirit  were  manifested  by  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic, the  senate  bf  which  had,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  Pope's  reign,  secularized  a  num- 
ber of  abbeys,  and  other  religious  establishp- 
ments,  and  incorporated  them  with  those  be- 
longing to  the  nobility.  ■  On  account  of  these 
proceedings,   the  Pope  had  threatened  them* 
with  the  effects  of  his  apostolical  anger,  and 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  talk  seriously  of  compel- 
ling them  to  obedience,  by  the  force  of  tempo- 
ral arms.     This  quarrel,  indeed,  had  been  ap- 
peased, by  the  intervention  of  some  of  the 
Cardinals;  but  the  senate  continued  to  sup- 
press and  reform  conventual  houses  in  favour 
of  hospitals  and  other  charitable  establishments, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  murmurs  and 
complaints  of  the  Pontiff.     The  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  likewise,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
holy  see,  suppressed  the  inquisition  in  his  state, 
and  was  preparing,  if  it  should  prove  necessary, 
to  arm  against  the  Pope  in  defence  of  certam 
territorial  rights.     But,  great  as  were  the  mor- 
tifications which  the  Pope  endured,  and  alarm- 
ing as  were  the  diminutions  of  his  authority 
and  prerogatives,  from  the  issue  of  his  contests 
with  the  powers  already  mentioned,  the  weight 
of  these  evils  was  easily  to  be  borne,  when 
compared  with  the  pressure  of  those  calamities ' 
with  wluch  he  was  overwhelmed  by  revolu- 
tionarv  France.     In  that  country,  before  tha 
as^emUmg  of  the  states-generalj  a  disposition 
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was  shewn  bf  many  of  the  higher  clergy  to 
iotrodvce  teformis  in  matters  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal naturoy  without  any  application  for  the  con- 
currence of  the  holy  see.  The  French  govem- 
menty  likewise,  without  communication  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  had  suppressed  the  order 
of  the  Celestines  in  France,  and  seized  upon 
the  estates  of  those  of  the  same  order,  who, 
living  under  the  Roman  jurisdiction  at  Avig- 
non, bad  property  in  tne  French  territory. 
Such  symptoms  of  independence  and  aliena- 
tion gave  Pius  no  little  concern  ^  and  this  was 
heightened  by  the  edict  wliich  was  passed  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants,  granting  them  a 
civil  existence,  and  legitimating  their  children. 
On  this  occasion  Pius  prudently  abstained  from 
adopting  those  violent  measures  which  were  sug- 
gested by  some  members  of  the  sacred  college, 
and  mourned  in  silence  over  these  attacks  upon 
bis  dignity,  and  that  toleration  of  heretics  which 
threatened  ultimate  ruin  to  the  Catholic  church. 
After  the  etatee^^neral  had  assembled  in 
lySf,  one  of  the  nrst  abuses  which  was  cor- 
rected, and  which  the  court  had  previously  re- 
tohred  to  sacrifice,  was  the  pavment  of  eccle- 
riasticai  tribute  to  Rome,  under  the  form  of 
bulb,  dispensations,  and  other  objects  of  spi- 
ritual traffic.  This  was  followed  by  the  decree 
of  the  National  Assembly  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  declaring  the  church  estates  to  be  national 
property,  which  fiOed  the  court  of  Rome  with 
general  consternation ;  especially  as  no  redress 
could  be  hoped  for  from  remonstrances,  since 
all  those  which  were  made  by  die  Cardinal 
ambassador  were  in  vain.  At  length,  the 
Pope's  temporal  possessions  in  the  Comtat 
Vennaissin  and  Avignon  were  confiscated  by 
the  National  Assembly.  Against  this  seizure 
of  his  property,  briefs  and  bulls  were  issued  by 
the^ope,  and  the  partizans  for  His  Holiness  and 
die  French  revolution  in  the  country  which  was 
die  object  of  dispute,  carried  on  against  each 
other  a  civil  and  bloody  contest.  At  length, 
the  revolutionists  of  Avignon  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy $  and,  after  dethroning  the  archbishop, 
and  dispersing  the  clergy  for  refusing  to  take 
the  civic  oath,  they  deposed  the  Pope  from  his 
sovereignty,  seized  his  revenues,  and  Avignon, 
widi  the  whole  of  die  papal  territory  in  France, 
was  converted  into  republican  departments. 
When  the  Naticttial  Assembly  had  ft>rmed  their 
civil  consdturion  for  die  clei^,  the -Pope  was 
sblictted  by  the  anticonstitutionalists,  with  the 
AbbtS  Maury  at  dieir  head,  to  suppress  it  'by 
an  apostolical  bulL  Accordingly,  he  dispatch- 
ed wlfli' that  view  his  celebrated  monitoty  of 
die  Tjth  of  April  'r79i.    But  this  instrument 


was  treated  with  the  utmost  ridicule,  and 
served  no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the 
severity  of  the  proceedings  against  the  noncon- 
forming clergy,  and  to  excite  the  popular 
odium  against  His  Holiness.  Being  regarded  in 
no  better  light  than  as  a  tocsin  for  a  civil  war, 
the  Parisian  youth,  to  express  their  resentment 
against  the  power  which  issued  it,  went  so  far 
as  to  bum  the  effigy  of  the  Pope,  ornamented 
with  his  pontifical  insignia,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Palais  Royal.  By  one  of  the  briefs  which 
accompanied  this  bull,  Talleyrand  Perigord, 
Bishop  of  Autun,  who  has  since  that  time 
made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the  political 
history  of  France,  was  formally  suspended  ftom 
his  episcopal  functions, .  with  the  threat  of  ex- 
communication after  forty  days,  if  he  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  proferred  delay  for  re- 
pentance ;  and  Lomenie,  Archbishop  of  Sens, 
Was  likewise  degraded  from  his  dignityof  Cardi- 
nal, for  adhering  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  though  he  had  endeavoured  to  avoid  this 
disgrace  by  a  previous  and  voluntary  resignation. 
The  hostility  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  what 
was  transacting  in  France,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  briefs  and  bulls,  but  W2$  dis- 
played in  prosecutions  against  such  persons  as 
were  suspected  of  any  attachment  to  the  revo- 
lution which  had  taken  place.  Several  officers, 
natives  of  France,  but  employed  in  the  Pope's 
service,  were  degraded,  and  sent  to  the  gallies, 
for  having  discovered  sentiments  favourable  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  A  kind  of  proscrip- 
tion, likewise,  was  begun  against  every  thing 
or  person  which  bore  the  name  of  French  or 
Frenchman,  till  it  was  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  French  republic,  which  threat- 
ened hostilies,  if  redress  were  not  immediately 
obtained.  After  the  appearance  of  the  mani- 
festo of  the  coalition  of  crowned  heads  against 
the  French  republic,  menacing  vrith  extermi- 
nation all  who  should  dare  to  resist  their  forces 
employed  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  royalty, 
military  preparations  were  begun  to  be  made 
in  the  papal  dominions,  which  could  not  but 
be  considered  by  the  French  government  as 
intended  to  strengthen  the  power  of  their 
enemies.  The  suspicion  of  inimical  designs 
which  these  preparations  excited,  was  con-, 
firmed  by  the  circumstances  connected  -with 
and  immediately  following  the  murder  of  Bas- 
seville,  the  French  ambassador,  by  the  Roman 
mob.  That  minister  was  sent  to  Rome  in 
1793,  to  dissuade,  or  terrify,  the  Pope  from 
entering  into  the  league  against  the  republic ; 
and  had  been  instructed  to  erase  die  tcjtX 
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arms  from  the  French  academyi  and  all  public 
buildings  belonging  to  the  nation,  and  to  sub« 
stitute  the  republican  insignia  in  their  place. 
Pius,  however,  in  reply  to  his  demand  of 
being  received  as  an  accredited  minister,  re- 
turned a  note,  recapitulating  the  injuries  and 
insults  which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  tlie 
French,  both  as  universal  head  of  the  church, 
and  as  ^  secular  prince,  and  declined  acknow- 
ledging him  as  the  representative  of  a  friendly 
power,  before  proper  reparation  had  been 
made  to  the  holy  see  for  its  wrongs.  This 
note,  it  is  said,  rendered  Basseviile  furious  and 
implacable.  Having  been  prevented  from  dis- 
playing on  the  public  buUdings  the  emblems 
of  republicanism,  he  imprudently  determined 
to  maintain  in  his  personal  appearance  the 
honour  of  liis  £of  emment,  and  openly  paraded 
the  streets  with  the  national  cockade  m  his  hat. 
This  conduct  occasioned  violent  murmurs 
among  the  populace,  which,  it  is  reported, 
induced  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  re- 
quest it  of  hinif  as  a  particular  favour,  that  he 
would  not  expose  himself,  by  persevering  in 
that  practice,  to  popular  resentment,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  might  prove  fatal.  To  this 
admonition  Basseviile  paid  no  regard ;  and 
having  ventured  out  on  a  Sunday  m  his  car- 
riage, through  the  Strada  del  Corao,  which 
was  most  frequented  as  a  public  parade,  dis- 
playing, as  usual,  the  national  badge,  the  mob 
became  so  irritated,  that  they  assassinated  him 
upon  the  spot.  This  horrid  catastrophe  might 
be  the  effect  of  a  sudden  ebiUlition  of  popular 
rage  \  but  the  gentle  terms  of  reproof  in  which 
it  was  condemned  by  His  Holiness,  as  an  excess 
which  had  deranged  the  public  tranquillity, 
afforded  plausible  grounds  to  the  republicans 
for  charging  the  Roman  government  with 
being  abettors,  if  not  the  authors  of  the 
crime.  The  certainty  that  this  event  must  be 
followed  by  a  complete  rupture  between 
France  and  the  holy  see,  determined  Pius 
openly  to  declare  against  the  republic.  He 
therefore  published  his  manifesto,  in  which  he 
ordered  a  eeneral  armament,  to  as^st  in  exter- 
minating the  sworn  enemies  of  all  thrones  and 
altars,  whom  he  held  out  to  universal  odium 
in  indignant  language,  the  severity  of  which 
seemed  to  be  extenuated,  if  not  justified,  by 
the  atrocities  which  the  revolutionists  had  com- 
mitted. This  manifesto  od^ed  amnesty  and 
absoluticm  to  criminals  who  should  take  up 
arms  for  the  church  and  state,  and  exempted 
no  pereons  fxam  die  general  rising  but  diikben, 
old  men»  and  priests,  who,  to  use  the  pontiff's' 
language^  were  to  nd$e  i^tbnr  IdURb  on  cfat 


mountain,  while  the  faithful  fou^t  in  the  plain* 
But  the  penury  ^f  the  papal  treasury,  owing  to 
the  wretched  administration  of  the  finances^ 
rendered  it  inadequate  to  the  extraordinary  de» 
mands  of  such  a  crisis ;  and  the  expedients  to 
which  recourse  was  had  in  order  to  raise  sup« 
plies,  gave  rise  to  so  much  discontent  and  dish" 
sension,  that  all  the  force  and  vigilance  of 
government  were  requisite  to  preserve  internal 
quiet,  instead  of  being  employed  on  objects  of 
foreign  Warfare.  No  long  time,  therefore,  in- 
tervened, before  the  language  of  His  Holiness 
underwent  a  change,  and  he  was  solicitous  to 
be  thought  adverse  to  all  hostile  designs  against 
France.  It  cannot  but  be  supposed,  that  the- 
success  and  progress  of  the  republican  armies 
had  also  some  weight  in  determining  the  line 
of  conduct  which  he  was  now  willing  to  adpp^. 
To  some  individuals  of  the  French  repuUiCj 
who  had  been  pursued  by  Neapolitan  fngates^. 
and  were  shipwrecked  on  the  territory  bdong- 
ing  to  the  churdi,  he  ordered  every  necessary 
attention  and  kindness  to  be  shewn^  and  when 
the  privateers  of  Civita  Vecchia  had  captured 
some  French  merchantmen,  he  immediately 
directed  that  they  should  be  taken  to  Marseilles^ 
and  restored  to  their  original  owners,  taking 
occasion  from  that  circumstance  to  declare 
that  he  was  not  at  war  with  any  country.  In 
thus  declaring  himself  neutral,  die  Pope  un- 
doubtedly chose  the  wisest  and  safest  part ; 
but  he  had  not  the  prudence  to  be  steady  in 
his  neutrality.  When  Bonaparte  penetrated 
into  Italy  in  the  spring  of  1796,  after  gaining 
successifve  victories  over  the  Austrians,  Fius 
committed  an  act  of  aggression,  by  suffering 
the  l^eapolitan  cavalry  mio  were  hastening  to 
their  succour  to  pass  through  the  territories  of 
the  church,  and  even  directing  their  maroh. 
It  was  not  lone  before  he  had  reason  to  lament 
the  impolicy  of  his  conduct. 

No  sooner  had  Bonaparte  dispersed  the  Aus^ 
trian  annies  in  Italy,  tlun  be  proceeded  against' 
those  Italian  states  which  had  either  joiiMd  of 
favoured  them.  Having  with  his  main  army 
entered  the  the  territory  of  die  Pojpey  am^ 
without^  resistance  taken  possession  of  BologfUi^ 
Feirara,  and  Urbino,  His  Holiness'was  unAef 
the  necessitv  of  tluowiiig  himself  on  the  de*^ 
mency  of  tne  conqueror,  who  granted  him  an 
armisdoe ;  but  on  very  severe  conditions*  Bff- 
the  terms  of  it,  the  rope  was  compelled  t& 
set  at  liberty  those  persons  who  were  at  that 
time  confined  for  their  pditiosd  condtfbt  of* 
opniions}  to  renounoe  tte  ftienddiip  of  the 
coalesced  powers^  amd  to  Am  up  hie  pevte* 
against  themi  to  ettrreiid^'to  die  French  the^ 
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the  cities  of  which  they  already  had  posses- 
sion,  as  well  as  the  citadel  ot  Ancona;  to 
pay  twenty-one  millions  of  French- money  j 
and  to  deiiyer  one-hundred  pictures,  busts, 
Tases,  or  statues,  and  also  five  huncired  manu- 
scripts, to  be  selected  by  commissioners  who 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  for  that  purpose. 
Such  were  the  conditions  on  which  Bonaparte 
granted  an  armistice  to  the  Pope,  and  consented 
mat  he  should  send  commissioners  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  executive 
directory.  These  commissioners  studiously 
delayed  entering  into  any  definitive  arrange- 
ment respecting  the  object  of  their  embassy, 
in  expectation  of  hearing  such  tidings  of  the 
success  of  the  Austrian  arms  as  would  render 
the  conditions  more  advantageous  to  the  holy 
see ;  for  General  Wurmser  was  on  his  march 
to  Italy  with  a  new  army,  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  German  troops,  with  which  they 
flattered  themselves  that  he  wpuld  prove  the 
deliverer  of  that  country  from  the  Gallic  yoke. 
Indignant  at  their  conduct,  the  directory  or- 
*  dered  them  suddenly  to  quit  the  republic,  by 
a  mandate  issued  to  the  minister  of  police. 
In  the  meantime  General  Wurmser  had  ar- 
rived in  Italy  with  his  formidable  army,  and 
was  at  first  ^o  successful,  that  he  compelled 
the  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua,  a 
fortified  place  of  the  highest  importance,  with 
very  considerable  loss.  So  infatuated  was  the 
Pope  with  the  news  of  this  success,  that  he 
sent  his  vice-legate  to  take  possession  of  Fer- 
rara,  which  the  French  had  evacuated,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  the  Chevalier 
d'Azajra,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  repre-^ 
sented  this  step  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  armis- 
tice between  His  Holmes?  and  the  French  repub- 
lic. A  congress  was  afterwards  held  at  Flo- 
rence, between  commissioners  from  the  French 
army  pf  Italy,  and  a  papal  negotiator,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  peace ;  but  the  conditions  on 
which  the  former  insisted,  were  unanimously 
decreed  by  a  congregation  of  Cardinals  to  be 
not  only  incompatible  with  the  truths  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  but  also  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  for  those  reasons 
inadmissible.  As,  therefore,  there  was  no 
prospect  of  obtaining  peace  with  the  French 
repuolic,  His  Holiness  refused  to  comply 
with  the  terms  to  which  he  had  assented  when 
the  armistice  was  concluded. 

The  court  of  Rome  had  now  the  boldness, 
or  rather  temerity,  %o  resolve  on  trying  the^ 
fortune  of  its  arms  against  those  of  France, 
bavins  been  promised  the  assistance  of  a  con-* 
9i(teraUe  body  pf  (rpppt  by  the  court  of  Vi* 


euna.  To  give  efficacy  to  this  resolution,  the 
Pope  ordered  extraordinary  levies  to  be  nxade 
in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  no  means  were 
left  unemployed  which  could  operate  on  the 
enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  of  the  multitude,  to 
induce  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  support 
their  cchirage.  The  warlike  ardour  of  His 
Holiness,  however,  was  but  ill  seconded  by  his 
subjects,  many  of  whom  were  more  anxious 
to  welcome  the  French  to  Rome  than  prevent 
their  arrival.  His  government  had  become 
odious  and  contemptible ;  and  the  struggle  of 
tlie  papal  army  with  the  victorious  legions  of 
France,  seemed  rather  an  object  of  ridicule 
than  apprehension.  The  crisis  soon  arrived 
which  brought  affairs  to  an  issue,  and  exposed 
the  fatal  policy  which  had  directed-  the  deter- 
minations of  the  papal  cabinet.  Early  in  the 
year  1797,  the  defeat  and  complete  dispersion 
of  the  last  Austrian  army  which  was  sent  for 
the  relief  of  Mantua,  and  the  consequent  fall 
of  that  fortress,  gave  Bonaparte  leisure  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  papal  dominions.  His 
troops  entered  them  on  the  ist  of  February, 
and  met  with  such  feeble  resistance  from  the 
papal  forces,  that  they  were  overpowered  with 
but  little  loss  on  the  part  of  the  French.  In 
a  few  days  they  proceeded  to  Loretto,  and 
took  possession  of  the  famous  Madcmna,  to- 
gether with  a  treasure  of  about  three  millions 
of  livres.  The  whole  marche  of  Ancona  next 
submitted,  with  little  shew  of  resistance  $  and 
on  the  19th,  Bonaparte  had  his  head-quartera 
at  Tolentino.  Deprived  of  the  support  of  his 
allies,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  extremity, 
the  Pope  now  addressed  a  submissive  letter  to 
the  victorious  General,  in  which  he  earnestly 
solicited  an  amicable  ternriination  of  the  con- 
test 1  and  he  dispatched  with  it  two  ecclesi- 
astics, fully  en>powered  to  conclude  a  treaty. 
During  the  negotiation.  His  Holiness  enter- 
tained so  little  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  appli- 
cation to  Bonaparte,  that  he  had  made  prepa- 
rations for  flight  to  Naples  with  such  of  his 
treasures  as  could  be  conveniently  transported. 
As  this  circumstance  could  not  be  concealed, 
the  city  of  Rome  was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
confusion  and  anarchy,  till  certain  information 
arrived  of  the  conclusion  of  peace.  By  the 
terms  of  it,  the  Pope  confirmed  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  annistice  \  agreed,without  reserve, 
to  the  annexation  of  Avignon  and  the  comtat  of 
Venaissin  to  the  French  republic)  and  consented 
to  pay  thirty  m^lions  of  livre8,aswell  as  tofumish 
the  French  army  with  sixteen  thousand  horses, 
by  way  of  ransom  for  the  remnant  of  his  dorni* 
nums  which  b^  was  pern^itted  to  retaini 
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By  this  peace  of  Tokntino  the  political  ex- 
istence of  the  holy  see  was  prolonged  for  a 
short  time;  but  it  was  left  in  a  siate  of  ex- 
treme embarrassment.  The  papal  coffers  were 
empty,  and  every  apparent  resourse  had  been 
exhausted  by  the  exactions  which  had  already 
been  made  to  pay  the  contribution  imposed  by 
the  last  yearns  armistice;  But  new  exertions 
were  necessary  in  order  to  execute  the  present 
treaty,  and  a  icw  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
peace,  mournful  edicts  were  published  by  the 
Pope,  in  which,  after  calling  to  the  remem* 
brance  of  his  subjects,  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  had  formerly  compelled  him  to  de- 
mand the  half  of  their  plate,  he  informed  them 
that  he  must  now,  when  circumstances  were 
more  critical,  request  that  within  three  days 
the  other  half  might  be  carried  to  the  pontifical 
treasury.  This  requisition,  and  the  other  ex- 
actions which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
enforcing,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  French,  ex- 
cited much  murmuring  and  discontent  among 
the  people,  and  strpng  symptoms  of  a  revolu- 
tionary spirit  were  discoverable  in  all  parts  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  popular  odium 
was  particularly  manifested  against  the  Duke 
of  Braschi,  on  whom  was  lavished  every  ex- 
•  pression  of  indignation  and  contempt.  To 
check  and  restrain  these  tokens  of  public 
hatred  and  disaffection,  the  government  of  the 
court  of  Rome  became  eievere  and  tyrannical. 
To  over-awe  the  people,  a  stronger  garrison- 
was  placed  in  the  castle  of  St.Angelo,  and 
soldiers  were  distributed  in  different  quarters 
of  the  city.  Msmy  of  the  inhabitants,  likewise, 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  as  suspected 
persons.  These  severities,  however,  only 
tended  to  aggravate  the  evil,  and  to  direct  the 
p«blic  resentment  more  personally  against  the 
Pope,  who  could  never  appear  abroad  without 
receiving  the  strongest  marks  of  disapprobation. 
Several  of  the  Cardinals  also  were  insulted  by 
the  populace ;  a  spirit  of  insubordination  ra- 
pidly gained  ground;  and  political  conspiracies 
were  daily  formed.  In  this  distracted  situation 
of  afiatrs,'  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  brother  of  the 
General,  arrived  at  Rome  with  the  character 
of  ambassador  from  the  French  republic. 

The  presence  of  a  French  minister  at  Rome, 
as  will  naturally  be  imagined,  was  a  circum-^ 
stance  higUy  acceptafble  to  the  party  who  were 
desirous  of  abolishing  the  papal  government, 
and  of  establishing  in  the  room  of  it  a  Roman 
republic.  On  this  design  they  were  zealously 
bent;  and  do  sanguine  were  they  in  their  per- 
suasion that  such  a.  change  might  be  easily 
brought  abo>ut|  that  on  tlie  i6th  of  December 
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1797,  a  deputation  from  their  number  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  French  ambassador, 
to  inform  him  of  their  intention,  and  to  know 
if  the  French  government  would  protect  their 
revolution  if  once  effected.  From  the  most 
dispassionate  account  of  this  affair  which  we 
have  met  with,  it  appears,  that  the  ambassador 
rejected  their  overtures,  arid  peremptorily  en*- 
joined  them  never  to  come  to  him  again  with 
such  projects,  of  which  he  displayed  to  them 
the  folly  and  impracticability.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  however,  a  tumult  took  place,  in  which 
two  of  the  Pope's  dragoons  were  killed  by  the 
insurgents.  These  were  afterwards  dispersed  v 
many  of  them  were  arrested*,  and  as  the  French 
cockade  which  they  had  assumed  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  French  support  or  connivance,  the 
ambassador  hastened  the  next  morning  to  give 
in  to  the  secretary  of  state  the  list  of  those 
who,  employed  in  his  service  or  placed  under 
his  protection,  had  alone  the  right  of  wearing  it. 
While  he  was  with  this  minister  the  popular 
tumult  became  more  serious ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  cries  of.  Live  the  republic,  and 
the  Roman  people,  were  echoed  throughout 
the  adjoining  streets,  while  numbers  of  the 
insurgents  entered  the  courts  of  the  French 
palace,  vehemently  demanding  the  aid  of  the 
French  republic,  as  their  liberty  was  now 
assured.  The  French  officers  who  were  with 
the  ambassador  proposed  to  drive  them  away 
by  force ;  but  that  minister,  judging  that  his 
authority  would  be  sufficient  to  determine  their 
departure,  put  on  the  insignia  of  his  office,  with 
the  intention  of  addressing  them  in  the  Italian 
language.  In  this  desien,  however,  he  was 
prevented,  by  a  discharge  of  musketry  from  a 
party  of  soldiers,  who  had  arrived  and  fired 
upon  the  insurgents  in  the  courts  of  the  palace. 
The  first  discharge  was  followed  by  a  second, 
and  the  soldiers  were  preparing  for  a  third, 
which  the  French  General  Duphot  rushed' 
forwards  to  prevent.  Upon  this  a  scene  of 
confusion  took  place,  in  which  Duphot  was  shot 
by  the  military,  and  his  remains  are  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  treated  by  them  with  savage 
barbarity.  The  ambassador  having  escaped 
into  his  palace,  the  Spanish  minister  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  to  protest  against  the  horrors 
which  were  takmg  place ;  who  assured  him, 
and  most  probably  with  truth,  that  tlie  Pope 
Was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had'  passed. 
The  fairest  account  of^  this  unfortunate  aflaic 
seems  to  have  been  given  by  those  writers,  who 
attribute  the  violation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ambassador,  and  the  murder  of  General  Du- 
phot, to  the  negligence  of  the  commander  of 
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Rome>  who  took  measures  of  quelling  the  riot, 
by  sending  troops  without  such  officers  at  their 
head  as  were  qualified  to  execute  his  orders 
with  judgment  and  prudence* 

In  consequence  of  th6se  events,  the  French 
ambassador  thought  proper  immediately  to 
quit  Rome,  and  retire  to  Florence,  though  the 
most  pressing  endeavours  were  used  by  the 
pontifical  ministry  to  induce  him  to  continue 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  at  the  papal 
court.  At  the  same  time  the  secretary  of  state 
dispatched  lefters  to  the  papal  minister  at  Paris, 
enjoining  him,  in  the  name  of  His  Holiness,  to 
humble  himself  before  the  French  directory, 
and  to  offer  them  any  indemnifications  which 
they  might  demand,  as  a  satisfaction  for  crimes 
which  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  tumult  of  a 
rebellious  populace.  The  occasion,  however, 
was  too  favourable  to  be  neglected  by  the  di- 
irectory,  who  had  been  apparently  watching  the 
errors  of  the  papal  administration,  to  find  a 
plea  for  seizing  the  remaining  treasures  of  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  for  assum- 
ing the  empty  glory  of  erecting  the  Gallic 
staiklard  on  the  capitol.  Orders  were  there- 
fore given  for  the  march  of  the  French  and 
Cisalpine  forces  to  Rome.  Of  its  approaching 
dissolution  the  holy  see  felt  the  infallible 
symptoms;  but,  in  order  to  deprecate  the 
wraUi  of  the  French  government,  and  ward  off 
the  fatal  blow,  fruitless  solicitations  were  made 
for  the  mediation  of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  that  of  the  courts  of  Naples,  Florence,  and 
Vienna.  The  intervention  of  heaven  was  also 
sought  by  prayers,  fastings,  processions,  and 
jubilees.  The  theatres  were  shut  up  i  and 
new  and  numerous  arrests  of  suspected  per- 
sons were  ordered  to  be  made.  By  way  of 
contempt  of  these  acts  of  government,  the 
revolutionary  party  covered  the  walls  with 
satirical  and  menacing  placards  j  and  they  also 
distributed  among  the  people  portraits  of 
Bonaparte,  with  me  Utle  of  the  new  saviour 
of  the  world.  In  the  meantime  the  French 
and  Cisalpine  armies,  under  the  command  of 
General  Berthier,  marched  towards  Rome 
without  meeting  with  the  least  resistance, 
preceded  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  the 
General  declared  that  the  only  object  of  his 
visit  was  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of 
Duphot  and  Basseville,  and  that  the  people  of 
Rome  should  find  in  the  French  army  pro* 
tectors  and  friends,  Thoueh  the  meaning  of 
this  proclamation  could,  not  he  misunderstood, 
and  the  revolutionary  party  were  encouraged 
by  it  to  proclaim  the  Roman  republic,  on  the 
15th  of  February  1798,  the  Pope  resolved  to 


§ 
make  one  eflx>rt  more  to  preserve  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  holy  see  from  annihilation. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  to  Berthier,  who  was  en- 
camped without  tlie  walls  of  the  city,  his  Car- 
dinal-vicar, and  other  deputies,  accompanied  by 
the  Neapolitan  minister,  who  were  instructed 
to  negotiate  for  the  continuance  of  his  tempo- 
ral existence,  by  the  further  sacrifices  of  Pro-* 
vinces  and  of  millions,  which  were  liberally 
ofiered  at  the  present  crisis.  His  last  hopes, 
however,  were  quickly  dissipated,  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  General  to  admit  any  other  deputa- 
tion than  that  of  the  Roman  pe6ple. 

For  a  particular  account  of  the  events  attend- 
ing that  revolution,  which  gave  a  mortal  bbw 
to  the  papal  authority,  we  must  refer  to  the 
historians  and  annalists  0/  the  time,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  circum- 
stances which  befell  His  Holiness,  and  those 
princes  of  the,  Romish  establishment,  the 
members  of  the  sacred  college.  As  the  re** 
voltttionary  storm  was  approaching,  some  of 
the  Cardinrjs,  and  particularly  those  of  them 
who  by  the  political  part  whicli  they  had  acted 
were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  French,  pru- 
dently fled  from  Rome,  while  the  means  of 
flight  were  in  their  power.  The  great  majo- 
rity o£  them,  however,  comtipued  in  that  city, 
probably  flattering  themselves  with  the  hopes 
of  retaining  their  ecclesiastical  rank  and  pos- 
sessions, though  at  the  expence  of  very  con- 
siderable sacrifices.  At  first  they  were  treated 
with  forbearance,  after  the  French  commissa- 
ries, who  were  sent  by  the  directory  to  form 
a  constitution  of  government  for  the. Romans, 
had  compelled  them  formally  to  abdicate  their 
authority.  But  their  estates  soon  excited  the 
rapacitv  of  their  conquerors  and  the  newly  con- 
stituted authorities,  and  were  declared  confis- 
cated to  the  use  of  the  nation,  while  the  Car- 
dinals themselves,  excepting  those  who  were 
confined  to  their  beds  by  sickness,  |were  in- 
cluded under  one  common  proscription,  and 
confined  as  prisoners  in  one  of  the  convents  at 
kome.  From  this  prison  they  were  sent  to 
Civita-Vecchia,  where  they  were  subjected  to 
such  insults  and  menaces,  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  thought  themselves  happy  to  purchase, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  wealth,  their  deliverance 
and  liberty  to  fly  for  refuge  to  countries  which 
had  not  yet  been  brought  under  the  Gallic  yoke* 
While  me  work  of  confiscation  was  going  on 
at  Rome,  the  Pope  remained  confined  to  hi^ 
apartments  at  the  Vatican,  in  anxious  and 
trembling  uncertainty  with  respect  t#  his  fate* 
That  of  his  nephews  had  been  already  decided. 
The  Cardinal  was  a  fell^w-suffeier  with  die 
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oth«r  membert  of  the  sacred  college ;  and  the 
estates  of  the  Duke  of  Brascfli  were  confiscated 
without  remorse  to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
His  magnificent  and  sumptuous  furniture^  his 
pictures,  engravings,  antiques,  and  his  mu- 
seuih,  were  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  a 
public  auction.  The  estates  and  property  of 
His  Holiness  were  inrolyed  in  the  same  confis- 
cation with  those  of  the  Cardinals  i  and  the 
French  commissaries,  judging  that  his  presence 
in  Rome  was  incompatible  with  the  tranquil* 
lity  of  the  state,  decreed  that  he  should  be  sent 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  territory. 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that, 
whether  it  was  merely  owing  to  chance  or  de- 
sign^ the  officer  who  was  sent  to  notify  theft* 
decree  to  the  Pope,  was  a  general  of  the  name 
of  Calvin.  From  Rome  Pius  was  escorted  by 
a  body  of  French  cavalry  to  Sienna,  where  his 
first  residence  was  in  the  convent  of  St.  Barba, 
belonging  to  the  Augustinian  monks.  This 
place  he  was  obliged  to  quit  by  an  earthquake, 
which  overthrew  the  apartments  adjoining  to 
those  wluch  he  o&cupied,  and  damaged  liis 
own  ;  when  he  took  up  his  abode  witUin  the 
walls  of  the  city.  In  die  month  of  May,  he 
removed  to  a  Carthusian  convent  witlun  two 
miles  of  Florence.  In  this  retired  place  Pius 
kept  his  little  court,  supported  by  the  liberality, 
ahd  cheered  by  the  attachment  of  some  faith- 
ful and  wealthy  sons  of  the  church  ;  but  with 
s6  much  circumspection,  to  avoid  giving  um- 
brage either  to  the  French  or  Tuscan  govern- 
ments, that  he  offered  to  leave  the  nomination 
and  regulation  of  his  household  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  French  minister.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  papal  humiliation  to  descend  far- 
ther ;  for  this  minister  was  a  protestant  divine 
of  tlie  Lutheran  persuasion. .  But,  stript  of  his 
temporal  dignity.  His  Holiness  presented  an  ^- 
ample  of  christian-l!ke  resignation.  Towards 
those  who  had  despoiled  him  of  his  power  and 
authority,  he  ever  expressed  a  meek  and  for- 
giving disposition.  Disburdened  of  the  weight, 
and  unembarrassedby  thecaresof  government,  his 
health  became  more  stable,  his  spirits  increased, 
and  adversity  seemed  thus  to  prove  to  him  the 
true  road  to  happiness.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  he  begun  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  this 
state  of  humble  retirement,  when  the  French 
directory  cruelly  invaded  his  repose.  Under 
pretence  that  his  presence  so  near  the  ancient 
seat  of  government,  would  probably  endanger 
the  tranquillity,  or  impede  the  regeneration  of 
Italy,  they  enjoined  the  Grand-Duke  do  dismiss 
him  from  the  Tuscan  territory.  However  re*- 
luctant  the  Grand-Duke  might  be  to  drive  the , 


aged  Pontiff  from  his  peaceful  asvlum,;  lie 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  or  notifying 
to  him  the  pleasure  of  the  directory ;  and  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Emperor,  to  grant 
him  a  place  of  refuge  in  Germany.    Difficul- 
ties arising,  however,  which  prevented  his  re- 
moval into  that  country,  he  would  have  gone 
into  Spain,  had  not  prudential  considerations 
induced  the  court  to  decline  the  request  which 
was  made  to  receive'  him  there.     It  was  then 
decided  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Island  of 
Sardinia,  where  a  papal  conspiracy,  should  en-' 
thusiasm  give  rise  to  so  desperate  a  measure^ 
must  necessarily  be  circumscribed  within  nar- 
row bounds ;  but  the  attack  of  a  serious  illness 
made  his  removal   impossible.     This  malady 
disarmed  for  a  time  the  j^lousy  of  the  direc- 
tory i  and  after  bis  health  returned,  Pius  was 
petmitted  to  remain  in  peace  at  the  Carthusian 
convent,  till  the  renewal  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Austria  which  had  been  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Campo  Fofmio,  when  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  be  removed  into  the 
interior  of  France.    Accordingly,  in  the  month 
of  March  1799^  he  was  conducted  from  Flo- 
rence to  Parma,   and  from  that  city,  after  a 
short  stay,  to  Turin.  Hence  he  Mras  carried  over  • 
the  Alps  to  Briangon  in  Dauphine,  and  from 
that  place  to  Valence  in  the  same  province, 
where  it  was  decreed  by  the  directory  that  he 
should  take  up  his  residence.     But  tne  morti*> 
fication,  however,  and  fatigue  which  he  had 
undergone,  in  being  transported  from  place  to 
place  nke  a  malefactor,  and  frequently  exposed 
to  the  contumely  and  insults  of  the  rude,  illi- 
beral, and  unfeeling,  who  could  not  exult  in 
the  destruction  of  the  papal  power  without  un« 
generously  triumphing  over  an  old  man's  dis- 
tresses, he  caught  a  feverish  disorder,  which 
carried  him  off  on  the  29th  of  August  1799, 
in  Uie  eighty- second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-fiftli  of  his  pontificate.    To  his  remains 
the  accustomed  sepulchral  rites  were  refused 
by  the  directory  ;  but  about  four  months  after 
his   death,    a   change   of  government  having 
taking  place  in  France,  the  consuls  of  the  re- 
public ordered  that  he  should  be  buried,  with 
the  honours  commonly  due  to  a  person  of  his 
rank,  and  that  a  simple  monument  should  be 
erected  over  the  place  of  his  interment,  with 
an  inscription  expressing  the  dignity  which  he 
bore.     In  1802,  his  successor,  Pope  Pius  VII., 
obtained   permission   to  remove   his  body  to 
Rome. 

Pius  VI.,  though  possessed  |of  many  estim-  ' 
able  qualities  as  a  private  man,  had  few  of  those 
talents  which  are  necessary  to  govern  in  tjmes 
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^f  diflicuky  or  danger.  Tielding  often  to  the 
impulse  of  (tie  moment^  the  impetuosity  of  his 
character  led  liim  into  some  errors  which  were 
followed  by  speedy  repentance.  Presump- 
tuous with  respect  tp  his  own  opinioi\,  he  wa^ 
blind  to  the  future,  where  men  of  common  sa- 
gacity had  the  clearest  foresight;  and  filled 
with  ideas  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of 
his  officei  he  prepared  for  himself  many  morti- 
fications and  insultSj  ^hich  he  had  neither  the 
address  to  avoid,  npr  the  power  to  avenge. 
As  th^  visible  head  of  the  church,  his  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  station  was  uniform  and 
exeovpl^ry.  His  piety,  though  ostentatious^ 
was  devoid  of  hypocrisy  or  fanaticism ;  and 
his  morals  w^re  pure  and  irreproachable.  In 
pei^son  he  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the  hand* 
som^st  mpi^  of  hi^  tinie.  To  a  very  lofty  sta- 
ture he  joined  a  noble  and  expressive  siet  of 
features,  s^  benign  countenance,  a  sonorous 
voice,  and  an  elegant,  engaging  manner.  Of 
thes^  advantages  hf  was  but  too  sensible  ;  and 
he  betrayed  a  pueri}^  vanity  in  dispbying  them 
on  all  public  p9ca6ion8,  which  exposed  him  to 
many  bitter  i^rcasms,  and  which  th^  seriously 
devout  were  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  with  the 
acknowledged  sanctity  and  gravity  of  hisf 
character.  Nouv*  Diets  HisU  New  An'- 
numl  Register^  1 796  —  1 799.  Monthly  Ma^ 
gaz,  Oct»  1799*  Gtnt.  Magaz*  Supplem^ 
1 799.  —  M. 

PIZAHRO,  FranjCIscPj  the  discoverer  and 
conqueror  of  Peru,  was  the  natural  son  of  a* 
Spanish  gentleman  by  a  woman  of  the  lowest 
rank.  His  father,  thinking  himself  not  obliged 
to  raise  him  to  a  condition  superior  to  his  ma- 
ternal birth,  not  only  left  him  destitute  of  all 
education,  but. employed  him  in  the  servile 
oiSce  of  keeping  swine.  Indignant  at  this 
treatment,  he  ran  away  and  enlisted  for  a 
common  soldier.  After  serving  some  time  in 
Italy,  he  joined  the  adventurers  who  were  now 
flocking  to  share  in  the  treasures  of  the  newly 
discovered  America,  and  embarked  at  Seville. 
He  was  present  in  all  the  wars  of  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola,  and  accompanied  Ojeda  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  gulph  of  Darien,  and  Balboa 
in  his  march  across  the  isthmus  to  the  South- 
sea.  On  all  these  occasions  he  stood  pre-emi- 
nent for  undaunted  courage,  perseverance,  en- 
terprize,  and  conduct  ^  and  though  so  illiterate 
as  to  be  unable  to  read,  was '  considered  as 
formed  for  command.  His  mind  and  body 
were  equally  fitted  for  difficult  and  laborious 
undertakings,  and  experience  had  prepared  him 
to  mett  every  emergency.    He  was  past  the 


meridian  of  Iife»  9nd  had  acquired  some  pro 
perty,  when^  in  1 5  241  the  active  spirit  of  am- 
bition  2|nd  avarice  induced  him,  with  Diego  de 
AlmagrO)  and  Hernando  Luque,  to  enter  into 
an  association  for  the  conquest  of  the  supposed 
rich  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  South*sea. 
They  embarked  their  fortunes  in  the  enterprise^ 
and  ri^arro,  as  the  least  wealthy,  was  to  imder- 
go  the  first  hazard  of  the  attempt.  In  Novem- 
ber 1514,  he  sailed  from  Panama  in  a  single 
vessel  with  1 1 2  men,  so  feeble  were  the  means 
by  which  the  subversion  of  a  great  empire  was 
to  be  effected.  Steering  to  die  south-east  he 
made  a  slow  and  painful  progress,  suffering 
under  want,  disease,  and  other  hardships  which 
wasted  his  small  crewj  and  was  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress  when  he  was  joined  by  Alma- 
gro,  '>Vho  had  left  Panama  with  70  men,  and 
proceeded,  southward  as  far  as  Popayan.  Al- 
n^agro  sailed  back  to  Panama  for  reinforcements, 
and  rejoining  Pizarro  in  1526,  they  penetrated 
to  the  coast  of  Quito,  where  they  began  to  see 
tokens  of  a  richer  country  and  more  civiiiaeid 
inhabitants.  Finding  their  force,  however, 
unequal  to  the  invasion  of  a  populous  district,, 
they  withdrew,  to  a  neighbouring  island,  where 
Pizano  remained,  whilst.  Alm^ro  returned  to 
Tanama  for  fresh  supplies.  Ine  governor  of 
that  place,  however,  considering  the  expedition 
as  very  unlikely  to  succeed,  not  only  refused 
his  consent  for  the  raising  of  new  levies,  but 
sent  a  vessel  with  orders  for  the  return  of 
Pizarro  and  his  men^  That  leader  was  re- 
solved to  persist  in  his  design,  notwithstand*- 
ing  all  discouragements ;  but  when,  after  em- 
ploying his  eloquence  in  persuading  his  fol- 
lowers to  partake  in  his  fortunes,  he  drew  a 
line  in  the  sand  with  his  sword,  and  permitted 
those  to  cross  it  who  wished  to  return,  he 
found  himself  left  with  no  more  than  thirteen.. 
"With  these  he  resorted  to  the  more  remote 
island  of  Gorgon  a,  waiting  for  the  effects  o£ 
those  solicitations  which  his  two  associates  did 
not  cease  to  make  for  further  aid.  These  were 
at  length  effectual,  and  after  a  solitary  abode 
of  five  months,  they  were  cheared  with  the 
arrival  of  a  small  vessel  from  Panama  to  their 
relief.  In  this  Pizarro  embarked,  and  had  the 
happiness  to  discover  the  coast  of  Peru,  on 
which  he  landed  near  Tumbez,  a  town  distin- 
guished by  a  palace  of  the  Incas.  Here  the 
Spaniards  beheld  enough  to  invigorate  their 
hopes  and  stimulate  their  cupidity.  They  were 
obliged,  however,  for  the  present,  to  content 
themselves  with  a  peaceable  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  ^  and  after  a  further  examination 
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of  the  coastj  Pizarro  sailed  back  to  Panama  to* 
wards  the  close  of  1527^  brinsing  with  him 
some  specimens  of  the  productions  and  riches 
of  the  country. 

The  governor  still  showing  no  disposition  to 
forward  their  designs  of  conquest,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  associates  that  Pizarro  should  repair  to 
Europe  in  order  to  engage  the  Spanish  court 
tp  favour  the  project,  and  to  confer  upon  them 
the  necessary  dignities  axvl  authorities  for  the 
government  of  the  future  possessions.  Pizarro, 
by  his  pompous  descriptions  of  the  wealth  of 
this  newly  discovered  country,  excited  the  at- 
tention of  Charles  y.  and  his  ministers.  As 
his  ambition  was  of  the  crafty  and  selfish  kind, 
he  took  care  to  secure  for  himself  the  most 
ample  grant  of  jurisdiction  as .  governor  and 
captain-general,  whilst  lie  neglected  the  obli« 
gatioa  he  was  under  by  agreement  to  ask  for 
Almagro  the  post  of  lieutenant<^governor,  and 
only  cUimed  for  him  the  command  of  a  fort 
to  be  created  at  Tumbez.  The  court  limited 
its  favours  to  the  grant  of  the  requisite  patents,, . 
and  Pizarro  was,  obliged  by  his  qwa  ^fiorts  to 
raise  recruits  aud  provide  tHe  necessary  arms,, 
stores,  and  shipping.  His  fuxids  were  so  low 
that  he  was  unable  to  complete  more  than  half 
the  stipulated  number  of  men,  though  he  ob- 
tained some  assistance  from  Cortes,  who  was 
now  returned  to  $pain.  He  sailed  back  to 
America  ii>  1529,  accompanied  by  his  three 
brothers ;  and  proceeding  to  Panama,  found 
Almagro  highly  exasperated  by  his  perfidy 
towards  him.  By  his  concessions,  however,, 
a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  a  new  agree-  > 
ment  of  equal  profits  from  the  enterprize  was 
entered  into  by  the  three  partjiers. 

In  February  1531,  Pizarro  again  sailed  for 
Peru  witli  three  small  vessels,  carrying  180 
soldiers,  of  whom .  36  were  cavalry.  He 
landed  100  leagues  to  the  north  of  Tuipbez^ 
his  intended  destination,  and  marched  along, 
the  se.>coast.  By  committing  hostilities  on 
the  natives  as  tliey  advanced,-  the  Spaniards 
were  soon  reduced  to  great  distress  from  want 
aggravated  by  sickness  j  at  length,  however, 
they  arrived  in  a  province  which  afforded 
plunder  sufficient  to  enable  Pizarro  to  remit 
treasure  to  Panama  and  Nicaragua^  which 
tempted  new  adventurers  to  join  him.  After 
subduing  the  island  of  Puna  in  the  bay  of 
Guayquil,  he  reached  Tumbez,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement.  Further  to  the  south 
he  established  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Peru, 
to  wliich  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 
Fortunately  for  tlie  success  of  his  expedition, 
the  Peruvian  empire  was  at  tliis  time  divided 


by  a  civil  war  between  the  two  sons  of  the  late 
Inca,  Huascar,  and  Atahualpa.     This  circum- 
stance nof  only  permitted  him  to  advance  al- 
most without  opposition,  but  produced  appli- 
cations from  each  party  requesting  his  assistance. 
With  a  force  of  62  horsemen  and  102  foot  he 
now  ventured  to  turn  inland,  towards  Caxamal- 
ca,  where  Atahualpa  lay  encamped  with  a  con- 
siderable   army.      Pretending    friendship,    he 
marched  unmolested  through  a  difficult  coun- 
try,  and  quickly  took  up  his  quarters  in  a 
strong  post  within  the  town  of  Caxamalca. 
Thence  he  sent  two  of  his  officers  to  the  Inca's 
camp,  who  received  them  with  great  hospitality, 
and  promised  to  visit  Pizarro  on  the  next  day,- 
The  chief>  imitating  the  example  of  Cortes  in 
Mexico,  formed  the  perfidious  plan  of  seizing 
the  Inca's  person,  and  disposed  every  thing  for 
the  attempt.     The  particulars  of  this  infamous 
action,  attended  with  the  massacre  of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  Peruvians,  are  related  under' 
the  article  of  Atahualpa.  The  captureof  their' 
monarch  so  overawed  the  people,  that  not  the 
least  attempt  was-  made  for  his  rescue;  and 
while  his  messengers  were  employed  in  raising 
the  immense  raosoxvi  which  he  offered  for  hit- 
liberty,  small  parties  of  Spaniards-  wandered  at 
pleasure  into  the  remote  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire.    At  length.  Almagro  arrived,  with  a  large - 
reinforcement,  and  such  a  division  of  spoil  wa$- 
made  among  the  leaders  and  soldiers,  as  pro- 
bably surpassed  every  idea  that  even  their  ctf-- 
pidity  had  formed  of  the  value  of  their  con-- 
quest.     But  the  thirst  for  gold  is  insatiable  ;» 
and  although  the  Inca  to  the  utmost  of  hia 
power  had  fulfilled  the  terms  of  his  ransom«« 
Pizarro  resolved  still  to  keep  him  in  custody 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  more.     Such  a> 
pledge  was,  however,  too  valuable  not  to  be' 
an  object  of  jealousy ;  and  Almagro  with  his- 
party,  suspicious  that]  use  would  be  made  of  it 
to  the  undue  advantage  of  Pizarro  and  hia- 
soldiers,  insisted  upon  putting  the  unfortunate 
captive  to  death.     No  sentiments  of  honour  or 
humanity  pleaded  in  Pizarro's  breast  against 
this  atrocity ;  and  an  incident  occurred  which 
hastened  his  compliance.    Atahualpa,  who  par- 
ticularly admired  the  European  use  of  letters,, 
which  he  thought  almost  a  supernatural  attain- 
ment, had  procured  one  of  the  soldiers  to  write 
the  name  of  God  on  his  thumb*nail,  by  way  of- 
trial  whether  it  would  be  understood  in  the 
same   sense  by  all   the  Spaniards.      Among 
others   he  showed   it  to  Pizarro,    who  was 
obliged  with  a  blush  to  confess  that  he  could 
not  explain  it.     This  ignorance  appeared  to- 
the  Inca  such  a  proof  of  a  low  origm>,  that  he- 
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eould  not  coAcesA  his  contempt  of  the  chief, 
vht>  felt  it  with  the  rancour  of  a  narrow  mind. 
His  fate  was  soon  determined ;  and  a  kind  of 
mock  trial  upon  charges  the  most  absurd  and 
eKtravagant  was  instituted,  on  which  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive. 
To  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  perpetrators  of 
this  execrable  act,  the  wretched  sovereign  was 
publicly  executed,  the  only  lenity  shewn  him 
being  that  of  a  commutation  of  the  punish- 
ment to  strangling,  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing at  the  stake  submitted  to  the  rite  of 
baptism. 

The  bands  of  government  in  Peru  were  now 
so  far  loosened,  that  no  effectual'  resistance 
could  be  made  to  the  Spanidi  usurpation.  Pi-* 
2arro,  joined  by  a  bodv  of  new  adventurers, 
marched  to  Cuzco,  defeating  in  his  way  some 
parties  of  the  natives  which  opposed  him.  He 
took  quiet  possession  of  that  capital,  in  which 
he  found  great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
In  the  meanthne  Benelcazor,  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  conquered  Quito.  Alvarado,  the 
governor  of  Guatimala,  allured  by  the  pros- 
peet  of  Peruvian  plunder,  entered  tne  province 
of  Quito  by  a  most  laborious  march  across  the 
Andes,  but  was  met  by  Almagro  with  a  body 
of  Spaniards,  who  barred  his  progress  into  a 
district  out  of  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 
He  was  obliged  to  return,  and  most  of  his  fol- 
lowers augmented  the  force  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peru.  The  news  of  these  successes,  car- 
ried to  Spain  by  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  produced 
an  accession  of  honours  and  prerogatives  to  the 
chiefs.  Pizarro's  government  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  70  leagues  along  the  coasts 
southwards }  and  Almagro  was  nominated  go- 
vernor of  a  wide  district  to  the  south  of  this 
limit.  They  however  found  matter  of  dissention 
in  these  new  grants;  but  for  the  present  the  dis- 
pute was  compromised,  and  Almagro  undertook 
the  arduous  task  of  conquering  Chili.  Pizarro, 
meantime,  employed  himself  in  making  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  his  extensive 
jurisdiction,  in  which  he  displayed  much  na- 
tural sagacity  and  prudence.  He  also  turned 
his  thoughts  to  the  founding  of  a  new  capital 
in  a  more  commodious  situation  than  the 
inland  city  of  Cuzco;  and  he  fixed  upon  a 
fpot  in  the  valley  of  Rimac,  not  far  from  the 
port  of  Callao,  and  there  marked  out  in  1534 
a  city  which  he  named  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes, 
but  which  has  since  been  only  known  by  the 
name  of  Lima. 

These  plans  of  improvement  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  serious  insurrection  of  the  na- 
fivesi  instigated  by  their  lawful  prince,  the  Inca 


Mancfo  Capac,  who  had  escaped  from  confine** 
ment.  Perceivine  that  the  Spanish  troops  were 
widely  dissipated  oy  the  detachment  of  several 
bodied  to  the  distant  provinces,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  Almagro  in  Chili,  he  assembled  all 
the  Peruvians  capable  of  bearing  arms,  cut  oflF 
many  of  the  detached  parties  of  Spaniards,  and 
in  person  laid  siege  to  Cuzco,  whilst  another 
army  invested  Lima.  Cuzco  was  defended 
with  the  greatest  resolution  by  a  handful  of 
Spaniards  under  the  command  of  three  brothers 
of  the  Pizarros,  one  of  whom  was  slain  in  the 
attack.  The  Peruvians  had  recovered  half  the 
city,  when  Almagro  suddenly  returned  from 
Chili,  and  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  came  under  the  persuasion  that  Cuzco  lay 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  |ovemment,  and 
meant  to  occupy  it  for  himself.  After  defeat- 
ing the  Peruvians,  he  entered  Cuzco  by  sur- 
prize, made  prisoners  of  the  two  Pizarros,  and 
took  formal  possession  of  the  place.  In  the 
meantime  Francisco  Pizarro  luul  found  great 
difficulty  in  defending  himself  at  Lima,  and 
was  reduced  to  extremities,  when  a  sudden 
inundation  of  the  river  destroyed  a  number  of 
the  assailants,  and  so  intimidated  the  rest  that 
they  raised  the  siege.  Having  received  consi- 
derable reiqforcements,  Pizarro  then  sent  AI-< 
varado  at  the  head  of  500  men  to  the  relief  of 
Cuzco,  which  he  supposed  still  besieged  by  the 
Peruvians.  This  commander's  progress,  how- 
ever, was  stopt  by  Almagro,  who  surprised 
and  routed  his  troops,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
This  misfortune,  with  the  captivity  of  his  bro- 
thers, almost  overcame  the  firmness  of  Pizarro, 
who  was  now  reduced  to  practise  all  the  craft 
belonging  to  his  character,  in  order  to  retard 
the  successful  progress  of  his  rival.  He  amused 
him  so  long  with  negotiations,  that  his  brother 
Gonzalo  and  Alvarado  had  time  to  escape  by 
corrupting  their  guard,  and  brought  away  60 
men  with  them.  He  then  proposed  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  till  their  differences  should 
be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  he  p^suaded  the  credulous  Almagro 
to  release  his  other  brother,  Ferdinand,  as  one 
of  the  delegates  to  Europe  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  meantime  he  was  secretly  preparing  for 
war ;  and  as  soon  as  the  lives  of  his  brothers 
were  secured,  he  took  ofi^  the  mask,  and  sent 
them  at  the  head  of  700  men  towards  Ciizco. 
In  April  1538  the  two  hostile  parties  of 
Spaniards,  each  bearing  the  royal  standard, 
met  and  engaged  with  all  the  fury  of  inveterate 
foes,  while  a  vast  multitude  of  Indians  assem- 
bling on  the  surrounding  mountains,  enjoyed  the 
spectacle  of  their  cruel  foes  destroying  each 
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other  by  mutual  slaughter.  The  battle  was 
fatal  to  the  aged  Almagroj  who  was  taken  pri- 
soner after  the  total  and  bloody  defeat  of  his 
troops.  Not  long  after,  the  merciless  victor 
brou^  his  old  associate  to  trial,  condemned 
and  executed  him.     (See  Almagro.) 

Thus  become  unrivalled  master  of  these  ex- 
tensive regions,  and  in  no  present  awe  of  the 
Spanish  court,  Pizarro  divided  them  like  a  coti- 
queror  among  his  followers,  setting  apart  the 
most  valuable  lots  for  himself,  his  brothers  and 
favourites.  His  partiality  could  not  fail  of  ex- 
citing discontents  among  adventurers  all  pos- 
sessed with  the  demon  of  avarice ;  and  the  im- 
poverished partizans  of  Almagro  nourished,  in 
secret,  projects  of  change  and  revenge.  The 
plan  of  discovery  was,  however,  still  pursued 
with  vigour ;  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  dis- 
patched by  his  brother  upon  the  arduous  en- 
terprize  of  crossing  the  Andes,  and  exploring 
the  countries  to  the  east  of  that  chain.  In  the 
article 'of  Okellana,  it  is  mehtioned  how  the 
desertion  of  that  ofiicef,  while  it  produced  the 
discovery  of  the  mighty  river  Maragnon  or  of 
Amazons,  brought  Gonzalo  into  circumstances 
of  the  severest  distress.  With  a  small  remnant 
of  his  force  he  returned  to  Quito,  and  there 
was  informed  of  the  fatal  event  which  deprived 
his  house  of  its  potent  head.  The  Almagrian 
malcontents  had  repaired  in  numbers  to  Lima, 
where  the  son  of  their  late  chief  received  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  engaged  their  warmest 
attachment  by  his  popular  qualities.  In  their 
private  meetings  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  the  life  of  Pizarro.  He  received  some 
admonitions  on  this  head,  but  in  the  confidence 
of  uncontrouled  power  disregarded  them.  The 
plot  was  matured ;  and  on  June  26.  1541.  at 
mid-day,  a  time  in  those  hot  climates  devoted 
to  repose,  Herrada,  one  of  the  principal  Al- 
magrian officers,  at  the  head  of  18  determined 
associates,  sallied  out  armed  from  Almagro's 
house,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace.  They 
passed  unobserved  through  the  outer  courts, 
and  were  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
before  an  alarm  was  given.  Pizarro,  just 
risen  from  table,  was  in  a  large  hall  with  some 
friends.  One  of  these,  who  came  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs  to  enquire  the  cause  of  the  tu- 
mult, was  laid  dead,  while  others  escaped 
through  ihe  windows.  The  conspirators  rush- 
ing into  the  hall,  Pizarro,  with  his  half-brother 
Alcantara,  and  two  faithful  adherents,  de- 
fended the  entrance  with  great  resolution.  At 
length  Alcantara  was  kille'd,  the  others  were 
mortally  wounded,  and  Pizarro  himself,  un- 
able through  fatigue  any  longer  to  parry  their 


weapons,  received  a  thrust  full  in  his  throat, 
fell  and  expired*  He  had  passed  his  63d  year, 
but  was  Still  healthy  and  robust,  and  manifested 
90  decay  of  that  vigour  and  industry  whidi 
had  enaoled  him  to  atchieve  such  an  important 
enterprize.  His  memory  lives  as  a  signal  con- 
tributor to  his  country's  aggrandisement,  but 
blackened  with  the  stain  of  atrocious  cruelty 
and  perfidy.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Robertson^s 
Hist,  of  America.^' K. 

PLACE,  Claude  de  la,  a  French  priest 
in  the  17th  century,  concerning  the  time  of 
whose  birth  or  death  we  have  no  information. 
He  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college 
of  Beauvais,  and  in  the  year  1652  was  nomi- 
nated rector  of  the  university.  He  published 
a  work  in  1650, "  De  Clericorum  Sanctimonia," 
8vo. ;  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in 
1670,  with  considerable  additions,  consisting 
chiefly  of  corroborative  selections  from  the 
writings  of  other  persons  on  the  same  subject. 
But  the  productions  which  reflect  the  greatest' 
honour  on  his  memory,  are  his  <<  Treatise 
against  a  Plurality  of  Benefices }''  and  another 
<<  Concerning  the  Necessity  of  the  Residence 
of  Pastors  with  their  Flocks,''  intended  to  ex- 
plain the  decree  of  the  university  of  Paris  on 
that  subject,  which  was  passed  in  1652.  The 
piece  last  mentioned  is  an  8vo.  volume,  and 
was  printed  in  1655.  Claude  de  la  Place  was 
also  a  votary  of  the  muses,  and  published 
several  Latin  poems,  which  were  much 
applauded  in  his  time,  and  are  said  to 
merit  the  commendation  of  posterity.     Mo^ 
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PLACE,  Joshua  de  la,  a  celebratj^d  French 
Protestant   divine   and  professor  in  the   17th 
century,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
and  born  about  the  year  1596,  but  in  what 
place  we  are  not  told.     Having  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  father  when  he  was  scarcely 
twelve  months  old,  the  care  of  his  education^ 
was  underta^aen  by  four  of  his  paternal  uncles, 
who  were  all  ministers,  and  spared  no  pains  in 
the  instructions  wluch  they  bestowed  upon 
him.      He   appears   to  have  prosecuted  hia 
academical  studies  in  the  Protestant  seminary 
at  Saumur,  where  he  acquired  so  much  repu* 
tation  by   his   proficiency,    that   when   very 
young  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  oif 
professor  of  philosophy.    In  1622,  he  married 
a  lady  of   the  noble  family  of  Brissac  ;  and 
three  years  afterwards  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  become  pastor  to  the  church  of  Nantes. 
Here  he  exercised  his  useful  and  acceptable 
ministerial  talents  till  the  year  1633,  ^hen  h^ 
was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  at  Saumur* 
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where  he  had  for  colleagues  the  celebrated 
Moses  Amyraut  and  Lewis  CappeL    Professor 
de  ]a  Place  rejected  the  opinion  generally  re* 
ceived  in   the   schools  of  the  reformed  Pro- 
testant8»  that  the  personal  and  actual  tramgrasion 
rf  the  first  man  is  imputed  to  his  posterity.     He 
maintained,  on  the  contrary^  that  God  imputes 
to  every  man  his  natural  corruption,  his  per- 
sonal guilt)  and  his  propensity  to  sin  \  or,  to 
speak  in  the  theological  style,  he  affirmed,  that 
original  sin  is  indirectly  and  not  directly  imputed 
to  mankind*     This  opinion  was  condemned  as 
erroneous,  in  the  year  1642,  by  the  synod  of 
Charenton,    and  many  Dutch  and    Helvetic 
doctors  of  great  reputation  undertook  to  refute 
St ;  while  the  love  of  peace  and  union  prevented 
the  author  from  defending  it  in  a  public  and 
open  manner*    But  neither  the  sentence  of  the 
^ynod,  nor  the  silence  of  De  la  Place,  could 
prevent  the  sentiment  ficom  making  a  deep  im* 
pression  on  many  minds,  nor  from  being  after- 
wards transmitted,^  with  the  French  Protestant 
exiles,    into   other  countries*     Our  professor 
died  in  1665,  when  he  was  about  59  years  of 
age.     He  was  the  author  of  <<  An  Exposition 
of  the  Song  of  Songs  j"   **  A  Treatise  on 
Types  ;*'  "  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  first  Sin  ;"  <*  On  the  Order  of 
the  Divine  Decrees  -,"  *»  On  Free-Will  j"  «  A 
Compendium  of  Divinity ;"   <<  Dialogues  be« 
tween  a  Father  and  his  Son  relative  to  a  change 
jof   Religion  •,"    *<  A  Treatise  concerning  the 
Invocation  of  Saints  5"  «*  An  Examination  of 
the  Reasons  for  and  against  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,"  &c.     A  collection  of  the  whole  was 
published  at  Franeker  in  1699  and  1703,  in 
2  vols.  4to.    Moreri.   Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.    AIosL 
Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  xvii.  sect.  ii.  par.  ii.   cap.  ii. 
J  15.  — M. 

PLACE,  Peter  de  la,  when  Latinized 
^called  Plateanus  or  Platea,  a  learned  French 
magistrate  and  various  writer  in  the  i6th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Angoulfeme,  and  born 
in  the  year  1526.  He  applied  with  great  suc- 
cess to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  in 
IJ48,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  afforded  honourable  evidence  of  his  learn- 
ing and  judgment,  by  publishing  a  Latin  para- 
phrase on  the  titles  of  the  imperial  institutes. 
"**  De  Actionibus,  Exceptionibus,  et  Intcr^ 
diet  is,"  in  4  to.  Afterwards  he  pleaded  at  the 
har  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  acquired 
.the  character  of  a  learned,  eloquent,  and 
virtuous  counsellor.  Apprized  of  his  merits, 
Francis  I.  appointed  him  advocate  of  his  court 
.of  aids  at  Paris ;  and  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  office  with  so  much  ability  and  integrity, 


that  King  Henry  IL  nominated  lum  his  first 
president  of  the  same  court.     He  is  thought 
to  have  become  a  secret  convert  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion  in  the  year  1554  ^  but  he  did 
not  make  an  open  profession  of  it  before  the 
death  of  Francis  IL    When  the  first  civil  warj 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  the  great  in- 
stigator, broke  out,  he  retired  to  one  of  his 
houses  in  Picardy;  but  upon  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  1562,  he  seized  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of    vindicating   himself  before  the 
King  from  several  charges  which  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  him ;  and  His  Majesty  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  conduct.    He 
was  now  appointed  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
superintendant  of  his  household,  and  he  fully 
justified    the    confidence   which   that    prince 
placed  in  him,  by  the  zeal  which  he  discovered 
for  hid  interests.     Upon  the  new  rupture  be- 
tween the  Prince   of  Cond£  and  the  court, 
about  the  year  1566,  M.  de  la  Place  retired  to 
the  castle  of  V6  in  the  Valois,  where  he  con- 
tinued after  the  death  of  the  prince,  till  King 
Charles  IX.  granted  the  Protestants  advanta* 
geous  terms  of  peace  in  15699  with  the  design 
of  lulling  them  into  a  false  security,  that  he 
might  the  more  readilv  carry  into  execution 
the  nefarious  project  which  he  had  formed  for 
their  extirpation.    Equally  deceived  with  many 
other  leading^men  of  his  party,  M.  de  la  Place 
was  induced  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
sumed  hit  office  of  president  of  the  court  of 
aids,  and  retained  it  till  he  fell  a  victim  in  the 
horrible  massacre  of  the  Protesunts  on  St.  Bar* 
tbolomew's  day  15729  at  the  age  of  46.     He 
possessed  great  soundness  of  judgment,  clear- 
ness of  discrimination,  and  a  truly  philosophic 
-spirit,  which  admirably  qualified  him  for  the 
office  of  a  magistrate,  and  were  seldom  found 
united  in  the  professional  men  of  his  time. 
Of  these  qualifications  he  gave  a  satisfactory- 
proof,  in  J^is  <<  Commentaries  on  the  State  o( 
Religion  and   of    the   Commonwealth,    from 
1556  to  156J,"  published  in  1566,  8vo.     He 
was  also  the  author  of  **  A  Treatise  on  the 
Right  Use  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Connection 
with  the  Christian  Doctrine;'^  "  A  Treatise 
on  the  Excellence  of  the  Christian  Man  *,"  and 
other  moral  and  pious  pieces^    Moreri.    Nouvm 
Did.  Hist. — M. 

PLACCIUS,  Vincent,  a  learned  jurist, 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1642,  was  the  son  of  a 
physician.  After  studying  at  Helmstadt  and 
Leipzig,  he  travelled  into  Italy  and  France,  and 
became  a  licentiate  hi  law  at  Orleans.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  city,  he  practised  at  the  bar* 
and  in  16*}^  was  appointed  professor  of  morals 
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und  eloquence,  which  post  he  held  with  general 
esteem  till  his  death  in  1699.  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
author  of  a  volume  of  Latin  poems,  and  of 
several  other  works,  of  which  the  principal  is  a 
curious  bibliographical  piece  concerning  anony- 
mous and  pseudonvmous  writers,  first  puD- 
lished  at  Hamburg  m  1674  under  the  title  of 
*'  De  Scriptis  et  Scriptoribus  anonymis  atque 
pseudonymis  Syntagma,"  together  with  the 
**  Catalogus  Auctorum  suppositiorum"  of  Rho- 
dius.  The  work  was  well  received,  and  he 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  it  with  large  addi- 
tions, which  was  printed  after  his  death  in 
2  vols.  fol.  1 708,  under  the  care  of  John  Albert 
FabriciusJ  Though  not  without  many  mis- 
takes, it  is  reckoned  a  valuable  performance. 
A  supplement  to  it  was  published  by  J.  Chr. 
Mylius,  fol.  Hamb*  1740*  Oi^e  of  Placcius*s 
works  is  entitled  <»  De  Arte  excerpendi,** 
1689,  Svo*  f^^  ^^  ^  learned  and  able  writer, 
but  somewhat  obscure  and  confused  in  his  style. 
Moreru    Bibiiogr.  Did.  — A. 

PLACETTE,   John   de   la,  an  eminent 
Frenchprotest^nt  minister  and  estimable  moralist 
in  the  17th  and  early  part  of  the  i8th  century, 
was  born  at  Pontac  in  Beam,  in  the  year  1639. 
^  His  early  education  he  received  under  the  in- 
structions of  his  father,  who  was  the  minister 
of  his.n^ive  place;   and  after  he  had  made 
good  proficiency  in  the  classics  and  the  belles 
lettres,  he  applied  to  the  studies  requisite  to 
qualify  him  for  the  profession  of  a  divine.  Hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  office  of  the  ministry 
in   1660,  his   first   settlement  was  with   the 
church  of  Orthes  in  Beam ;    from  which  he 
removed  four  years  afterwards  to  that  of  Nay 
in  the  same  province.      Here  he  continued, 
highly  respected  by  his  flock,  till  the  year  1685, 
when  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  com- 
pelled him   to  renounce  his  country  for  an 
asylum  among  strangers.    Thus  circumstanced, 
he  accepted  an  offer  made  him  by  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  to  become  pastor  of  a  French  church 
which  she  had  founded  at  Copenhagen*     The 
patronage  and  favour  of  that  Princess  ne  enjoyed 
till  her  death  in  17 11,  when  he  removed  into 
Holland.     In  this  country  he  first  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  Ha^ue,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  17 18,  in  the  80th 

J  ear  of  bis  age.  His  knowledge  was  extensive, 
is  penetration  quick  and  lively,  and  his  judg- 
ment calm  add  dispasbionate.-  His  disposition 
was  benevolent,  his  manner^  affable,  and  his 
charity  was  extended  to  Christians  of  all  com- 
munions* One  of  his  Catholic  biographers 
observes  that,  by  expunging  a  few  passages  in 
which  l>b  religious  prejudices  predominate,  his 
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moral  treatises  might  be  rendered  useful  to  all 
the  Christian  world.    With  great  clearness  of 
perception,  and  soundness  of  judgment,  he  has 
very  happily  disentangled  and  elucidated  the 
most  intricate  and  embarrassed  questions.    Less 
profound  than  Nicole,  and  less  ingenious  than 
Rochefaucault,  he  will  please  good  men  by  his 
solid  morality,  equally  removed  from  excessive 
rigour  and  criminal  remissness.    His  style  is 
simple  and  equable,  though  sometimes  diffuse. 
His  works  consist  of  "  New  moral  Essays,'*  id 
6  vols,  lamo.,  1692 — 17 14;   "  A  Treatise  on 
Pride,**  lamo.  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that 
of  1699  ;  <<  A  Treatise  on  Conscience,"  1695^ 
J  2  mo.  which  was  translated  into  English  by. 
Basil  Kennett  in  1705,  under  the  title  of  ««The 
Christian  Casuist,*'  &c. ;  "A  Treatise  on  good 
Works  in  general,*'  1 700,  i  amo. ;  *•  A  Treatise 
on  Oaths,**  1701,  i2mo.;  <*  Various  Treatises 
on  matters  of  Conscience,"  1698,  lamo.  j  "  The 
Death  of  the  Just,  or,  the  manner  of  dying 
well,**  1695,  i2mo.  $  "  A  Treatise  on  Alms,** 
12  mo. ;    "  A  Treatise  on  Games  of  Chance,** 
defending  them  against  a  variety  of  objections, 
1 7 14,  i2mo. ;  "  A  Compendium  of  Christian 
Morality,'*  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  of 
1 70 1,  i2mo.  \  *<  Christian  Reflections  on  seve^ 
raJ  moral  Subjects,**  1707,  i2mo. ;  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  Divine  Faith,**  of  which  the  best  edition 
is  that  of  1 715,  i2mo. ;   and  other  moral  and 
pious  pieces,  besides  several  articles  in  contro- 
versy with  the  Catholics.     Our  author  was  also 
one  of  the  antagonists  of  Bayle,  against  whom 
he  published  some  tracts,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Moreri,  Noiw.  Diet.  Hist.^^M, 

PLACIDE, ,  a  French  monk  and 

able'geographer  in  the  17th  and  former  part  of 
the  1 8th  century,  seems  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Paris,  or  its  vicinity,  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1648.  He  was  the  relation  and  pupil  of  the  ce- 
lebrated geographer  Peter  Duval,  and  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  embraced  the  religious 
life  in  the  convent  of  the  Augustinian  bare- 
footed friars  at  the  Place  des  Victoires.  With 
the  exercises  of  die  cloister,  however,  he  com- 
bined the  diligent  study^of  geography,  and  drew 
several  excellent  maps  and  charts,  the  most 
esteemed  of  which  is  that  of  **  the  Course  of 
the  Po,**  in  several  sheets.  On  account  of  his' 
superior  skill  and  ingenuity  in  this  branch  of 
science,  in  1705  he  was  appointed  geographer 
In  ordinary  to  the  king.  He  died  in  1734 
when  he  was  about  86  years  of  age.  His  like- 
ness was  painted  by  one  of  his  friends,  who  had 
it  engraved ;  and  this  portrait  is  sometimes  to 
be  met  with,  prefixed  to  collections  of  his 
maps.     But  the  monks  of  his  fraternity  having 
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{I|>taine4  possession  of  die  plate,  destroyed  it^ 
lipder  the  pretence  that  to  permit  the  circu- 
btioii  of  such  portiaits  was  inconsistent  with 
the  fhodesty  and  humility  of  the  religious  pro- 
fession ;  though  one  of  their  principal  motives 
for  so  doing  was  their  resentment  against 
father  Placide^  who  would  not  submit  to  their 
oewly  adopted  fashion  of  being  shaved)  but 
persisted  in  wearing  his  beard,  with  which  he 
ijB    represented    in    the    engraving.     Moreri. 

PLACIDIAi  a  Roman  empress  remarkable 
for  her  various  fortune,  was  the  daughter  of 
Theodosius'^the  Great  by  his  second  wife  Galla. 
She  was  born  about  AJD.  388,  and  was  brought 
)tp  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople^  When 
her  brother  Honorius  was  seated  on  the  throne 
of  the  Western  empire,  she  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Kon)e,  and  was  in  that  capital  when 
it  was  invested  for  the  first  time  by  Alaric  in 
408*  On  the  requisition  of  the  senate^  she 
consented  to  tlie  death  of  her  cousUi  Serena^ 
widow  of  Stilichoj  on  the  false  suspicion  of  her 
corresponding  with  the  enemy,  but  her  youth, 
«s  she  was  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  pro* 
bably  took  from  her  the  power  of  a  refusal. 
At  Ukt  third  siege  9nd  sack  of  Rome  by  Abric 
in  4iOj  Placidi^  was  one  of  the  captives  whom 
Uie  conqueror  carried  away  with  him  1  she 
waSp  however,  treated  with  the  respect  due  to 
^r  rank  and  sex«  After  the  deatn  of  Alaric, 
Atavlphus  or  Adolphus  succeeded  him  as  King 
pf  the  Goths.  Captivated  with  the  beauty  or 
elegant  accomplishments  of  Placidia,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  restore  her,  and  at 
length  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  her. 
Tbottffh  Honorius  and  his  ministers  rejected 
with  disdain  an  alliance  which  shocked  their 
pridef  the  princess  herself  showed  no  reluct- 
ance to  comply  with  his  suit,  and  the  union 
took  place  in  414.  The  bride,  as  the  superior, 
was  placed  on  a  throne  of  state,  while  Ataul* 
j^ttS  in  a  Roman  habit  occupied  a  less  honour- 
able seat.  His  nuptial  presents  to  her,  con^ 
tained  in  a  hundred  basons  of  gold  and  gems, 
the  spoils  of  Rome,  were  worthy  of  a  royal 
bridegroom.  She  bore  hixn  a  son^  who  soon 
died,  and  shortly  after,  in  415,  Ataulpus  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  domestics  in  Spain. 
Singeric,  wno  usurped  the  Gothic  throne, 
treated  the  royal  widow  with  great  ignominy, 
obliging  her  to  walk  twelve  miles  before  ms 
chariot  with  a  crowd  of  other  captives;  she 
had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
assassinated  a  few  days  after  his  elevation*  By 
9  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Roman  empire 
and  the  Goths,  she  was  afterwards  ransomed 


for  600,000  measures  of  wheat,,  and  returned 
to  Italy.  In  417  her  brother  Honorius,  as  a 
reward  for  the  services  of  his  eeneral  Constan« 
tius,  compelled  her  to  give  him  her  hand  in 
marriage.  She  manifested  great  reluctance  to 
this  union,  which,  however,  was  productive  of 
a  son  and  daughter,  named  Valentinian  and 
Honoria.  By  her  instigation,  as  it  is  said,  Con- 
stantius^  urged  Honorius  to  admit  him  to  3 
partnership  in  the  empire,  in  consequence  of 
which  elevation  she  herself  obtained  the  title  of 
Augusta  i  their  titles,  however,  were  not  ac- 
knowledged at  the  court  of  Constantinople. 
Placidia  again  became  a  widow  in  421,  after 
her  husband  had  occupied  the  throne  only 
seven  months.  She  was  treated  with  great 
kindness  by  her  brother,  indeed  with  marks  of 
fondness  that  were  deemed  unseemly,  till  a 
court  intrigue  produced  an  irreconcileable 
quarrel  between  them.  Tumults  among  the 
Gothic  soldiery,  who  adhered  to  their  former 
Queen,  occasioned  the  retreat  of  Placidia  with 
her  children  to  Constantinople ;  where  she 
was  honourably  received  by  her  nephew  Theo- 
dosius.  Soon  after,  in  423,  Honorius  died, 
and  an  usurper  for  a  time  possessed  his  throne. 
Hieodouus,  however,  adopted  the  interests  of 
Placidia  and  her  son,  and  granted  to  the  first 
the  title  of  Augusta,  and  to  the  second  that  of 
Cxsar.  The  usurper  lost  his  life,  and  Valen* 
tinian  III.  was  declared  Emperor,  in  425,  and 
Placidia  assumed  the  reins  of  government  as 
regent  during  the  minority.  Her  administra- 
tion was  not  remarkable  for  wisdom  or  vigour, 
and  under  the  articles  of  the  Counts  A^tius 
and  Boniface  may  be  found  proofs  of  her  cre- 
dulous weakness.  She  is  likewise  charged 
with  the  de^cable  and  criminal  policy  of  cor- 
rupting her  son  by  a  dissolute  education,  that 
she  might  the  longer  keep  the  power  in  her 
own  hands.  The  misconduct  of  her  daughtei 
Honoria  reflected  disgrace  on  her  family,  and 
was  punished  by  Placidia  with  a  long  exile. 
Valentinian,  who  was  a  vicious  and  con- 
temptible prince,  suffered  his  mother  to  rule 
with  absolute  sway  till  her  death  at  Rome  in 
450,  at  the  age  of  62.  She  was  interred  at 
Ravenna,  where  her  tomb  was  preserved  for 
many  ages.  Her  memory  has  received  many 
honours  from  the  orthodox  clergy.  Vriivers* 
Hist*    GiUan.  -—  A« 

PLANCHER,  Urbain,  a  learned  Benedic- 
tine of  St.Maur,  bom  in  1667  at  Chenus  in 
the  diocese  of  Angers,  became  by  his  merit 
superior  of  several  monasteries  of  the  order  in 
Burgundy,  and  died  in  1750  in  that  of  St.Be- 
nignus  at  Dijon,  at  the  age  of  83*    Ptfing  his 
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residenee  in  this  boitse>  after  baving  resigned 
the  charge  of  superior^  he  employed  himself 
in  composing  a  great  work  entided  ^  UHh- 
toire  dtt  Duch^  de  ^nrgogne^**  3  vols*  foL 
1 74 1-*--!  748.  A  fourth  volume  appeared  after 
his  death.  This  work  contains  the  general 
and  particular  history  of  the  province)  en- 
riched widi  noteSi  learned  dissertatioiis,  and 
documents.  It  is  thou^t  too  difuse  wfdi 
respect  to  monastic  history,  and  is  written 
with  little  amenity  of  style  and  manner,  but 
nevertheless  is  valuable  for  its  full  and  exact 
information.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hut.^^A. 

PLANTINi  CHaiflrropHER,  an  eminent 
printer,  born  at  Mont-Louis  near  Tours  in 
15 14,  learned  his  art  uncfer  Robert  Mac£ 
,  printer  at  Caen.  He  settled  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  formed  a  great  establishment,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  emi- 
nent printers  of  the  age.  He  printed  a  great 
number  of  important  works,  to  many  of  which 
learned  prefaces  are  added  in  his  name ;  yet 
his  own  daim  to  erudition  is  called  in  question, 
and  Balzac  has  a£Srmed  diat  he  was  not  even 
able  to  read  Latin.  He  employed,  however, 
several  very  ablcl  correctors,  who  brought  his 
editions  into  repute  for  their  accuracy.  His 
most  celebrated  performance  is  a  Polyglott  bible 
printed  after  that  of  Alcala.  The  rigour  with 
which  Plniip  IL  recaUed  the  money  advanced 
for  th»  woric  had  nearly  occasioned  his  fulure. 
He,  however,  acquired  a  large  property,  which 
he  freely  employed  for  the  service  of  learning 
and  its  votaries.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1589 
with  the  Jtitle  of  arch-printer  to  the  King  of 
Spain.  He  possessed  a  fine  library,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  grandson  Balthasar  Moret^ 
Tl^  devise  of  Plantin  was  a  pair  of  compassed 
with  the  motto  <<  Labors  et  Constantia/'  Mo-^ 
reri.     Nouv*  Diet.  Hut.  —  A. 

PLANUDES,  MAXIMI7S,  a  Constantinopo- 
litan  monk,  Nourished  in  the  14th  century,  but 
at  what  part  of  it  authors  are  not  agreed.     If^ 
as  asserted,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Venice 
by  the  Emperor  Andronicus  the  Elder,,  it  must 
have  been  before  the  year  1330.    On  the  other 
hand,  Possevin  affirms  that  he  was  living  in 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Basil,  which  was  a 
century  later.     His  favour    to   the  Roman 
church  caused  him  to  be  persecuted  by  the 
Greek  Emperor,  and  thrown  into  prison ;  and 
as  the  price  of  liberation,  he  wrote  three  trea- 
tises against  the  same  church,  which  appeared 
to  Caniuial  Bessarion  so  weakly  written,  thi^ 
he  could  not  believe  they  contained  his  real 
opinion.  -  Planudes  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Man  of  iearmng  by  ^  compilation  of  a  Greek 


Axitbologia  or  coUeetion  of  Epigtanlti  ^rom  tk6 
three  existing  collections  of  Meieager,  Philip 
pus,  and  Agathias.  Th^se  he  distributed  into 
seven  books,  omitting  the  most  puerile  and  ob- 
scene. His  <<  Anthologia"  was  printed  at  Flo- 
rence in  1494,  and  af  Frankfort  in  1600.  He 
also  puUifllied  a  colkcticm  cf  the  fables  ^n^ 
cribed  to  JEsop,  with  the  fife  of  that  fibu&t 
prefixed.  The  life,  however,  is  c<msideted  tt 
little  better  than  a  romance ;  and  of  the  fables, 
many  are  of  dubious .  origin.  Planudes  al$o 
translated  Ovid's  Metamorphoses^  Cato's  Dis« 
tichs,  Caesar's  Commentaries^  and.  some  pieces 
of  Augusthie,  Macrobitts,  and  other  writers, 
into  Greek,  but  his  versions  are  censured  as 
diffuse  and  inaccurate.  Vosii  Poet.  Gr4te. 
BaillH.  —  A. 

PLA'FER,  F^LiK,  son  of  a  physician  of 
the  Valais,  who  setded  at  Basil  and  became 
principal  of  the  college  in  that  city,  was  bom 
in  '53<^-    He  studied  first  under  his  fad\ef, 
and  in  his  i8th  year  went  to  Montp€411er, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  m  1555. 
Returning  to  Basil,  he  was  nominated  to  a  me- 
dical chair  in  1560,  and  rose  to  great  celebrity 
both  as  a  practical  physician  and  a  professor. 
In  the  former  capacity  he  obtained  die  confi- 
dence of  the  noMes  and  princes  of  the  Upper 
Rhine ;  in  the  latter,,  he  rateed  the  unitersity 
of  Basil  to  high  reputation  as  a  mediod  school 
by  his  learned  lectures  continued  for  50  years. 
He  was  an  expert  anatomist,  having  from  hi* 
youth    manifested    a   delight    in   dissections^ 
which  caused  him  to  be  a  ite^uent  attendant 
at  butchers*  shops.    He  was  abo  well  versed 
in  botany,  and  oisiteria  medtca,  and  collected  a 
museum  of  natural-history.    He  died,  univer- 
sally esteemed  and  regretted,  in  i6t4t  at  the 
age  of  78.    Plater  was  the  author  of  varioul 
works,   anatomical  and   medical.     His  book 
'<  De  Partium  Corporis  Humani  Structura  et 
Usu,  Lib.iii."  Basil,  fed.  1583,  160^9  borrow^ 
its  descriptions  and  figures  chiefly  ^om  Vesa* 
Hus  and  Coiter,  but  with  various  additions  of 
his  own.     Haller  says  that  he  was  the  first 
who  taught  that  the  crystalline  humour  of  the 
eye  has  the  power  of  a  convex  lens  in  bringing 
the  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.    His  treatise 
<<  De  Mulierum  Partibus  Generationi  Dicatis," 
was  published  ih  1^7  with  the  ^  Libri  Gyne- 
ciorum''  of  Spachius.  His  other  principal  works' 
are  *<  De  Febribus,*'  1597  $  «  Praxeos  Medicae, 
Tom.iii.,''  1602,  8vo.,  reprinted  in  4to. ;  this 
treats  on  the  diseases  of  the  human  body  from 
head  to  foot,  after  the  manner  of  the  age,  with 
numerous  formulae :  **  Observationum  in  Ho* 
minis  Affectibus  plerisque,   lab.iii.f'*   i6c4i 
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8vo.|  a  valuable  collection  of  facts  and  remarks 
from  his  own  long  practice :  ^*  Questionum 
Medicarum  paradoxarum  et  endoxaram,  Cen- 
turb  posthuma/'  published  by  his  brother 
Thomas  in  1625*  ^^^  several  times  reprinted  i 
in  this  collection  38  questions  relate  to  phi- 
siology,  the  rest  to  practice :  he  shews  his 
good  sense  in  rejecting  the  medical  observation 
of  the  planets,  then  conamon  among  the  German 
physicians^  and  in  preferring  a  glass  of  good 
wine  as  a  cordial^  to  all  the  preparations  of  gold 
and  precious  stones.  Some  of  his  <<  Consilia 
Medica"  are  extant  in  the  collection  of  Bran- 
deliiis ;  and  an  «  Epistola  de  Gangraena"  in  the 
Letters  of  Hildanus. 

Thomas  Plater,  brother  of  Felix,  was  also  a 
medical  professor  at  Basil.  He  bad  two  sons, 
likewise  phpicians  and  professors,  one  of  whom 
was  the  autnor  of  <*  Observationum  selectiorum 
Mantissa,'*  annexed  to  an  edition  of  his  uncle's 
Observations  in  1680.  Halleri  Bibl.  Med.  i^ 
Anatom.     £/oy  Dict^^^A* 

PLATINA,  Bartolommbo,  a  historian 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  142 1  at  Piadena 
(Platina)  in  the  Cremonese,  from  which  place 
he  chose  to  take  his  surname,  rather  than  from 
that  of  his  family,  which  was  de'Saccki.  He 
bore  arms  for  some  time  before  he  ensaged  in 
literary  studies^  which  he  is  supposed  first  to 
have  pursued  at  Mantua.  Having  made  him« 
self  known  to  Cardinal  Francesco  Gonzaga,  he 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  Pius  U.  ag- 
gregated him .  to  his  new  college  of  abbrevia- 
tors.  Of  this  post,  which  appears  to  have 
been  his  principal  support,  he  was  deprived  by 
Paul  II.  who  dissolved  the  college,  and  turned 
adrift  s^enty  learned  men  employed  in  it. 
Platina,  who  had  more  spirit  than  the  rest, 
pleaded  with  the  Pope,  and  urged  him  to  bring 
the  cause  before  the  auditors  of  the  Rota. 
The  Pope,  however,  was  absolute,  and  would 
give  no  reason  for  what  he  had  done  but  his 
'  own  will  and  pleasure.  Platina  at  length  was 
provoked  to  write  the  pontiff  a  letter  threaten- 
ing him  with  an  appeal  to  a  council  for  the 
decision  of  this  affair.  This  menace  enraged 
Paul  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  threw  Platina 
into  prison,  where  he  was  kept  four  months, 
till  he  obtained  his  liberty  by  the  intercession  of 
Cardinal  Gonzaga.  Three  years  afterwards  he 
underwent  a  more  severe  treatment  on  occasion 
of  the  war  declared  by  the  same  pontiff  against 
the  Roman  Academy  of  Pomponio  Leto,  of 
which  Platina  was  a  member.  The  cause  of 
this  persecution  of  a  literary  society  which  hap- 
pened in  1468,  is  related  under  the  article  of 
Pomponio.     From  Platina's  own  account  of 


the  transaction,  it  appears  that  he  himself  wa^ 
apprehended  while  at  jsupper  with  Cardinal 
Gonzaga,  was  brought  before  the  Pope,  and 
urged  with  threats  to  confess  a  supposed  con- 
spiracy against  him  ;  that  on  persisting  in  the 
assertion  of  his  innocence,  he  was  conunitted 
to  prison,  and  soon  after,  with  severid  others, 
was  put  to  the  torture ;  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  being  discovered,  a  charge  was  brought 
against  him  and  the  other  academiciaiis,.  of  Pla- 
tonism,  and  of  disputing  concerning  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  he  repeHed  by 
adducing  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine ;  and 
that  they  were  all  remanded  to  prison  and  again 
examined  by  torture.  Their  confineaient  lasted 
a  whole  year,  after  which  they  were  gradually 
liberated^  A  recompence  was  made  to  Platina 
for  his  sufferings  by  Sixtus  IV.  who,  in  14%$% 
gave  him  the  honourable  post-of  keeper  of  thie 
Vatican  library,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1481.  Of  the  high  lesteem  and  reputation  he 
had  acquired  among  the  learned  in  Rome  a 
proof  is  given  in  the  diary  of  Jaoopo  Volter-^ 
rano,  who  describes  at  length  a  solemn  com- 
memoration of  the  anniversary  of  his  death,, 
in  the  following  year,  at  that  capital. 

Platina  was  one  of  the  ablest  scfaobrs  of  his- 
time.  Of  his  vnritings,  his  <<  Lives  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,''  composed  in  Latin  with  a 
degree  of  elegance  and  energy  then  uncommon> 
is  the  most  celebrated.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
pieces  of  biographical  history  which  gave  an 
example  of  good  criticism.  He  frequently 
examines,  doubts,  conjectures,  cites  ancient 
documents,  refutes  errors,  and  sometimes,  as 
might  be  expected,  commits  them  himself. 
His  ereatest  fault  is  the  partial  acrimony  with 
whicn  he  speaks  of  some  contemporary  popes, 
among  whom  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  he 
does  not  spare  Paul  II.  Another  of  his  works 
is  a  Latin  **  History  of  Mantua  from  its  origin 
to  the  year  1464.''  This  is  of  little  value  for 
the  earlier  periods,  but  when  he  comes  near 
his  own  time,  his  narrative  is  equally  judicious 
and  elegant,  though  he  is  taxed  with  partiality 
to  the  ramily  of  Gonzaga.  It  has  been  edited 
by  Lambecius  and  Muratori.  The  latter  editor 
has  also  published  a  Latin  Life  of.Nerio  Cap- 
poni  by  tlie  same  author,  which  is  curious  and 
valuable.  Platina's  other  writings  are  chiefly 
dialogues  pn  points  of  moral  pUlosophy,  and 
short  treatises  on  miscellaneous  topics :  among 
the  latter  is  one  on  the  culinary  science,  dedi^ 
cated  to  Cardinal  della  Rovere.  Itraboscbu 
Moreri, — A. 

PLATNER,  John-Zachart,  a  physician 
eminent  for  his  chirurgical  writings,  born  at 
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Chemnitz  in.  1694,  was  the  son  of  a  considex;- 
able  merchant  in  that  city.  His  father  destined 
.him  to  »Ius  own  business,  but  bestowed  upop 
him  a  previous  liberal  education,  in  which  he 
acquired  a  predilection  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion. He  was  indulged  in  this  inclination,  and 
^fter  completing  his^  studies  at  Leipsic  anjd 
Halle,  he  graduated  at  the  latter  in.  17 16.  Im- 
provement in  his  art  was  his  ruling  passioQ, 
and  for  tijiat  purpose  he  visited  the  principal 
unirersities  of  Germany,  the  anatomical  and 
chirurgical  schools  of  Paris,  and  Leyden,  then 
in  height  of  its  medical  celebrity.  In  1721 
he  was  nominated  professor*extraordinary  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Leipsic  ;  and  in  a  gra- 
dual progress  obtained^  the  cliairs  of  physiology, 
pathology,  and  therapeutics  in  that  university- 
He  also  became  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  phy- 
sician^counsellor  to  the  court  of  Saxony.  He 
did  not  long  enjoy  these  honours,  being  cut  off 
by  a  sudden  death  in  I747>  in;  his  54th  year* 
Platner  was. a  .learned  and. elegant  writer,  and 
published  a  great  number  of  dissertations, 
chiefly  upon  chirurgical  ;and  aniatomical  sub- 
jects^ which  appeared  collectively  in  1749, 
under  the  title  01  <<  Opusculorum  Chirurgico- 
^um  et  Anatomicorum,  toipi  duo,  Disbertationes 
et  Prolusiones/'  4to.  Lips.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished, <<  Institutiones  Chirurgiae  rationalis,  turn 
Medicx,  turn  manualis,"  Lips.  1745»  several 
times  reprinted*  This  is  a  valuable  work,  full 
and  methodical,  and  written  in  a  pure  style. 
The  matter  is  derived  from  the  best  sources, 
interspersed  with  tlie  author's  own  observations. 
Platner  left  to  his  disciple  fioehmer  a  manu- 
script on  medicine,  with  directiojns  not  to  print 
it ;  but  the  bookseller  Fritch  having  obtained 
a  copy,  published  it  in  176$,  with  the  title 
,*<  Ars  Medendi  singulis  Morbis  accomodata,'' 
8vo.  Halleri  BibL  Anat*  ^  Chirurg.  Eloy 
Diet.  Hist.  Med.'-A. 

PLATO,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Grecian 
philosophers  and  founder  of  the  academic  sect, 
though  an  Athenian  by  descent,  was  born  in 
^the  i^and  of  .^eina,  where  his  father  resided 
after  that  island  had  become  subject  to  Athens. 
He  was  of  exalted  origin;  his  father  Aristo 
being  a  descendant  from  Codrus,  and  his 
mother  Pericthione  from  Solon.  Concerning 
the  time  of  his  birth  there  is  a  small  difference 
.in  opinion  among  the  .chronologists  ;  sonie 
placing  it  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-eighth 
Olympiad,  and  others, .  perhaps  with  more  ac- 
curacy, in  the  third  year  of  the  eighty-seventh 
Olympiad,  or  430  B.  C.  His  parents  at  first 
called  him  Abjstocles,  after  his  grandfather ; 
.but  afterwards  his  lumew^s  changed  for  t^at 


of.  PLiiTO,  which  was  given  blm  on  account  of 
the  great  breadth  either  of  his  shoulders  or  fore- 
head. 'As  he  ^afforded  eariy  indications  of  a 
bright  and  promising  genius,    due  care  was 
taken  that  he  should  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  best  education.     He  had  for  His  instructor 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning^  Dionysius  the 
grammarian ; ,  and  he  was  trained  in  athletic 
exercises  by  Aristo  of  Argos,  who  is  said  to 
have  s^ugge^ted  the  above  mentioned  alteration 
in  his  name.     He  diligently  studied  the  arts  of 
painting  and  poetry,  and  became  such  a  profi- 
cient in  the  latter  as  to.  produce  an  epic  poem  ^ 
but  upon  comparing  it  with  that  of  Homer> 
he .  was  so  jsensible  of  its  inferior  claims  to 
merit,   that   he  committed  it  to   the  flames. 
Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  also 
composed  a  dramatic  piece,  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  performers,  to  be  represented  on 
the  stage  ;  but>  on  the  day  before  its  intended 
exhibition,  having  accidentally  heard  a  discourse 
of  Socrates,    ^e   was   so   chariped   with  his 
eloquence,  that  he  determined  from  that  tiine 
to  renounce  all  attempts  to  acquire  poetical 
distinction,  destroyed  all  the  poems  which  he 
had  writlen,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.     It  seems  probablp 
that  he  had  already  received  some  tincture  o1^ 
this  science  from  Cratylus  and  Hermogenes^ 
who   taught  the  systems   of   Heraclitus   aiid 
Parmenide^.  .  He  now  became  the  constant 
disciple   of   Socrates,    and   remained  in  that 
relation  eight  years.     During  this  period^  like 
the  other  djLsciples  of  his  master,  he  committed 
the  substance  of  his  discourses  to  writing,  and 
formed  it  into,  dialogi^es ;  but  with  such  an 
intermixture  of  notions  of  his' own,  or  which 
he  had  imbibed  from  other  systems,  that  when 
Socrates  heard  one  *of  them  recited,  he  com- 
plained, in  strong  terps,  of  some  of  the  sen- 
timents which  were  grafted  upon  the  stock  of 
his  philosophy.     He  was,  nevertheless,  pleased 
with  the  marks  of  extraordinary  talent^  which 
his  pupil  discovered}    and  Plato  retained  z 
zealous  attachment  to  Socrates.     When  the 
latter  was  summoned  before  the  senate,  to  de- 
fend himself  from  the  accusations  preferred 
against  him  by  his  enemies,  Plato  undertook 
to  plead  hi«  cause,  and  began  a  speech  in  his 
defence  \  but  the  violence  and  partiality  of  the 
judges  wquld  not  permit  him  to  proceed,  and 
he  was  commanded  to  sit.  down.     After  the  , 
iniquitous '  C9ndemnation  of*,  that  great    and 
fpoA.imsf[iy  Plato  presented  him  vith  a  sum  of 
moiiey  to  redeem  him  from  the  puni^fhment 
'demanded  by  his  accusers;  which,  however, 
'Socratesj,  at  will  be.  more  particularly  seen  in 
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tfid  Ifft,  teftti^  fw  soWtc  iiitri  tot  wcept. 
^dfirig  his  hiiprisofinrent,  Plato  attended  him, 
aifd  ti^a^  pfc^efit  at  a  cotiversaHon  which  he 
Md  ^lA  nis  friertds  cdneertiing  the  immortality 
6{  the  iovA.  The  substaoice  6f  this  conrersa- 
ti6it  ^fato  arft^T^afds  ccimmifted  to  writing,  in 
his  kcaiitlfiit  dialogue  entitled,  «  Ph«do;*' 
not,  fao^evet;  tirithotrt  ihtetweafh^g  his  own 
ofpliiions  ^d  language. 

Upon   the  death  of  Soctates,  Plato,  and 
Setei^  dthets  6f  his  disciples  and  friends, 
<(^ithdfew  to  Megata,  wlfere  thejr  met  with  a 
hospitable  receptloYi  fi^oM:£oclid|  and  continued 
tin  the  ferment  subsided  at  Athens.      Here 
Plato  applied   assiduously   to    the    study  of 
dialectics,    under  the  insttuctions  of  Euclid. 
Beirfg  afterwards  desirous  of  improving  the 
stock  of  ii^isdom  and  leatiting  which  he  had 
acquired,  by  travelling  into  distant  countries 
where  new  soutces  of  knowledge  might  be 
opened  to  him,  he  first  paid  a  visit  to  that  part 
6{  Italy  called  Magna  Gracia.    In  this  country, 
where  i  ceTehfated  school  of  philosophy  had 
'b6en  estabfished  by  Pythagoras,  he  was  ht- 
sf rtiCted  in  all  the  nrystefies  of  the  Pythagoreah 
system,  the  subtleties  of  which  be  afterwards 
loo  freely  blended  with  the  simple  doctrine  of 
Soctates.    Prom  Italy,  Plato  went  to  Cyrene, 
inhere  he  sttidied  the  mathematics  under  The- 
o^ortts.    When  he  had  become  sitfliciently  ac- 
quainted Drith  the  el^m^kfts  of  i!he  ftiadiematic^ 
Sciences,  he  went  to  £gypt,  to  leam  astronomy^ 
ind  dbt  he  might  traf  el  in  that  comitry  with 
safety,  he  asstimed  the  character  of  a  dealer  in 
oil,  m  which  he  passed  throttj^h  the  whole 
kingdom.    H^e  he  obtained  imormation  from 
the  priests  concerning  their  astrbnomical  obset- 
vatioiis  and   calculations;    but  that  he  w^ 
initiated  hi  their  sacred  ihysteries,  aiti  thence 
deriveil  the  doctrines  of  tra^ishiigration^  and  the 
im'tnoYtality  of  the  soul,  as  sotn^  hzV^  ^^erted, 
will  not  appeat  likely  fb  those  who  consMer 
witli  what  extreme  cafe'  ^d  jeafeusy  they 
always  c6ncealed  the  sectets  6f  their  reli^on 
ffon\  sitingets,  even  SWiett  they  were  intro- 
duced to  mem  hj  the  rtiost  powerful  recom- 
mendations.    It  IS  more  j^Vbbabfe  that  Plato 
learned  the  htter  ddctrine  from  Socr^tes,  and 
the  former  frbtt  Pyth^drasf.     Others  havfe 
supposed,  that  while  Pratb  resided  in  Egypt 
he  became  acquainted  with  (he  doctrine  of  tne 
Hebrews,  With  which  he  greatly  inipToved 
Kis  system  i  and  this  supposition,  Which  Wsts 
countenanced  by  the  vanity  of  c^Cbin  J^Wrdi 
writers  who  lived  several  centuries  after  Plato, 
was  embraced  by  many  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  has  oeen  adci^ted  by  several  learned 
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divitieS.  The  gromids,  however,  on  which 
attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  it,  are  no 
better  than  conjecture  and  unsupported  asser- 
tion. From  Egypt  it  was  Plato's  wish  to  pro- 
ceed to  Persia,  that  he  might  learn  the  tenets 
of  the  Magi,  and  from  thence  to  penetrate  into 
India,  to  inform  himself  concerning  the  prin* 
ciples  and  distinguishing  customs  of  the  Bra- 
mins  s  Ifut  the  wars  which  prevailed  in  Asia 
would  not  permit  him  to  visit  those  distant 
regions.  He  now  went  a  second  time  to  Italy, 
where  he  further  studied  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  as  it  was  then  taught  by  Architas, 
Timarus,  and  others;  and  so  strong  was  his 
attachment  to  it,  that  tphen  he  afterwards  visited 
Sicily,  he  purchased,  at  a  high  price,  several 
books  which  contained  itt  from  Philolaus,  one 
of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras. 

Having  retimied  from  his  travels  to  Athens, 
with  considerable  accessions  of  knowledge  of 
every  kind,  Phio  carried  into  execution  a 
design  which  he  had  entertained  for  some  time, 
of  establishing  a  new  school  for  the  instruction 
of  young  persons  ni  the  principles  of  philo- 
sopny.      This   school  he  opened  in  a  small 

farden  which  was  his  patrimony,  in  the  su- 
urbs  of  the  city  cafled  the  Academy^  front 
Hecademus,  who  left  the  greatest  ptxrt  of  them 
to  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  gymnastic 
exercises.  To*  skeW  the  value  which  he  placed 
on  mathematical  Studies,  and  how  necessary  a 
preparation  they  were  for  higher  speculations, 
Plato  placed  the  following  inscription  over  the 
dOoV  of  his  school :  Ovtnig  ayiuftitrfnTog  tt^nta  $ 
^*  Let  no  one,  who  is  unacfquaimra  with  geo- 
metry, enter  here.**  To  this  deHghtftd  retreat^ 
surrounded  with  groves,  temples,  statues,  and 
sepulchres,  numbers  of  pupils  resorted  to  attend 
Plato's  instructions,  whose  school  soon  rose  into 
great  celebrity,  and  secured  to  its  master  a 
reputation  which  ranked  him  among  the  most 
eminent  philosophers.  Not  onfy  young  men 
crowded  to  it  from  every  quarter,  but  people 
of  the  first  distinction,  in  every  department, 
frequented  the  academy.  Even  females  dis- 
guised in  men'^s  clothes,  often  attended  his 
lectures.  Among  the  names  of  other  illustrious 
characters  who  enlisted  themsehres  in  As 
nuAibei^  of  his  disciples,  are  those  of  DioiH 
die  Syracusan  Prince,  Aristotle,  Hypcrides^ 
Lydurgus  the  Orator,  Demosthenes,  and  Iso- 
crates.  But  as  the  disthiguished  reputatitm  of 
Plato  procured  him  many  disciples  and  ad- 
mirers, so  it  also  excited  tfte  jealousy  and  envy 
of  some  who  had'  formerly  srttended  wkh  him 
on  the  lectures  of  Socrates,  and  who  either 
attiempt^d-to  depreciate  and  ridicule  his  doc- 
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tnnee,  or  lotdcd  him  wkh  ^tttnctioa  and  objlo:* 
quj.  Xenophon  and  he  wete  mutually  jealous 
c£  each  other^  and  (heir  unfriendly  emulation 
wa8  displayed  in  their  malEing  dioice  of  the 
same  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents, 
and  in  the  different  oianner  in  whi^ii  (hey 
relate  thie  discourses  of  (heir  comanea 'in^ter* 
Diogenes  the  Cynic  contemptuously  ridiculed 
Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas^  said  others  of  his 
abstract  specidatiens.  Others  basely  insanusrted 
groundless  suspicaoos  against  the  puaty  of  his 
moral  character.  But  noti^rithstaadiiig  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  rival  or  d^prade 
Um»  his  public  fame  daily  increased.  In  sudi 
high  esdmation  was  his  poUtical  wisdoaa  hdd, 
tfiat  s^eral  states  solicited  his  aesiitanee  in 
new  niodeMiM  AiAv  respect  £prms  of  ge^ 
tt^mmetf t.  The  applicfitions  of  some  of  iMse 
be  tejected,  because  theMr  would  not  adept  die 
fdan  of  his  irepiAillCy  wnich  required  an  isqual 
distribution  of  prc^rty  i  to  odiers  he  |pf  e  hie 
ad«4ee^  or  furnished  them  with  co4es  «  Jaws. 
tkto  was  cdeo  held  in  great  respect  by  sevi^ral 
prhticee,  particulaprly  Ascheltfus,  King  of  Sfai»* 
idtif  and  the  two  Dionysitttfs'Tynuitsof  £ietly« 
Of  (he  visids  whiish  he  fiaid  to  (he  eoorts  of 
Ae  latter  prtnces,  and  of  the  attempts  udiich 
£e  made  to  subdue  (he  haiighty  and  tynmnical 
$fint  of  the  former,  and  to  reform  the  disscime 
and  abandoned  manners  pf  hSssoa,  a  brief  ac*' 
count  w91  be  expected  in  the  life  of  bur  phi* 
hisopher,  and  will  senre  to  throw  sooae  Ught 
upon  his  character. 

Plato  paid  his  first  visit  to  Sicily  at  the  age 
of  forty,  during  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionyf 
tins,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  objects 
which  were  interesting  to  curioeity  in  -diat 
island^  and  particularly  of  observing  the  won- 
ders oif  Mount  Mmi. .  IVhile  he  continued  at 
Syracuse,  he  was  employed  in  instructing 
Dion,  the  King's  brother-in  law,  who  pos* 
eessed  excellent  abilities,  diough  hitherto  le^ 
taxed  by  the  luxuries  of  a  licentious  cowrt. 
As  he  also  possessed  an  escdlent  disposition, 
Plato  entertained  hopes  (hat  he  should  be  aUe 
to  rescue  lum  from  the  general  depravity  into 
whieh  the  Syracusans  were  sunk.  Nor  were 
his  endeavours  unsuccessful :  for  Dion  had  no 
eopner  recrived  a  taste  of  that  philosopfay  which 
leads  to  virtue,  than  he  was  fised  with  an 
ardent  love  of  wtsdmn,  and  b^oame  «fesoIttte 
in  die  pursuit  of  it.  Hoping  ihea  phiiosc^hy 
might  produce  At  same  effect  upon  Dimiyaiua, 
Dion  took  great  pains  to  bring  about  aa  intev* 
view  between  him  aad  Plato,  whidi  he  at  last 
effected.  On  this(K)casion,  when  Plato  eai* 
braced  the  oppoftuoity  of  ditcoursiBg  on  .the 


security  and  hewiiim^  «f  ^fixtmy  iu»4  4m 
miseries  attending  linjvmoe  and  ^pBRM^oi^ 
Diooysius,  pezoewiog  ^  the  fhiloASfbiii^a 
discourse  was  ieyeUed  agptinsit  the  wm  UmA 
cruelties  of  his  re^n»  dimmed  bm  wiA  Ugb 
displeaauret  and  oeiic^ad  j>  d^Mg^  ^gMUSt  ii^ 
lUe.  It  was  not  without  graat  diA$:ylty  thai 
his  pupil  ^aaUed  him  ito  escape  ^m  hmird  a 
vessel  which  was  .on  <the  |Kuot^  asiling  £ai 
Greece,  with  PoUis,  a  debate  firom  SpMa« 
whom  Dion  engaged  to  lake  ch^^e  at  Wale* 
and  to  land  him  ssjely  in  Me  native  conntayn 
But  Oipnyaiu8»  having  discovered  whnre  im 
was,  obtamed  a  promise  from  PoUSa  t^  hi 
woidd  either  put  him  to  c^sth  An^e  ritmpii 
or  sell  hiqn  for  a  skure.  AooQr4insl|r>  M^ 
was  sold  at  his  nadiin  .island  of  il^poat  (dw 
iflhafaitants  of  wluc)i  were  t^  at  war  widi 
the  Athaaiaos.  His  Ireedoim  hamrever»  laraa 
soon  puxchaeed  by : Anioenis,  a  Gyre|i|iic  |dtt« 
Ioeo|dM9r9  who  hap|iened  :to  he  at  that  time  Sa 
the  island,  and  rigiqwxd  in  such  aa  effortttnilp 
of  shewing  his  sn^qieflt  to  Ae  fllueldoua  Aths¥ 
pansai^'  Havsag.sent  Plata  heme  fi>  Aaheps^ 
' AnicerBMu^pKnaaely  mfuae^  drepayment  of  the 
Bwney  which  (a  had  admnpcd,  when  Plati/a 
joebiaons  aiieriaBfda  made  an  x>fferiQf  it,  observe 
ing,  with  aaol^.epmt,  thathe spw  no  caaaoaL' 
why  the  mfa^ioas  of  that  neat  man  dhmdUl 
engross  toiheimstivas idl  (helmaoar of  aerviag 


It  w^  not  IdDg  hefore  Dionysiiis  becaaso 
ashamed  of  the  itr^iatm^nt  which  he  bad.shewir 
towards  our  philosopher,  and  wrote  lettccs  of 
apology  for  his  conduct,  in  which  he  solicit^ 
him  to  setum  to  Syracuse,  that  he  ii)ight.r&« 
a^ie  reparation  for  hissnjuries;  to  wbSm  Plata 
gave  this  highHfpsrited  answer,  that  philosophy 
would  not  allow  himjkisure  to  think  of  Difioy«« 
i&iis.  Upon  t}ie  death  af  the  Tyrant,  his  eoa 
Dionysius,  suraamed  iig  Toungtr^  seconded  the 
throne.  This  prince  possessed  an  exceUeat 
aaiufal  di^osition,  was  averse  to  yjo|eace  and 
crael^^  had  a  n^ste  fior  arts  and  sciences,  and 
tocdc  delight  in  converdag  with  inen  frflearniag,. 
Bnt  \m  ihaher  staled  in  him  ievery  aable  and 
eleaaeed  sentiment,  by  a  mean  aad  abscaro 
education*  it  was,  dierefore,  not  in  (he  least 
aarprizingy  when  he  fpund  that  he  was  above 
ail  restsaiat,  that  he  jabandoned  himseif  te  all 
mannnr.of  diHersi<ms,  and  shamehiljoifasoresw 
Ks  i^fiwn  became  crowded  with  debancheesj^ 
and  reso^iad  with  low  httffiqoneiy,  abaceae 
jests,  and  lewd  sonas.  This  misconduct  in  ^ 
prinoe,  Dion  considfendto  be  the  effect  of  hie 
had  edncatioa,  and  entim  igaannce  of  his 
duty  I  aalha  rightly  conceived,  that  .thp  hesc 
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WheAf  would  be  to  introduce  \o  Mm  persons 
d  good.  8ense,  virtue^  and  learning,  whose 
agreeable  conversation  •  might  at  once  instruct 
and  divert  him.  With  this  view  he  often 
talked  to  him  of  Plato,  as  the  most  excellent 
of  philosc^hers,  and  enlarged  on  the  elevation 
^  hi$  genius,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
th^  amiableness  of  his  charaiscer,  and'  ma 
•harms  of  his  conversation.  He  represented 
him  as>  the  best  qualified  of  all  persons,  to  tm* 
ttruct  him  in  the  arts  of  government,  upon 
which  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  his  sub- 
jects depended.'  These  discourses,  properly 
timed,  inflamied  the  young  prince:  with,  the 
ie$ite  vf  becoming  a^kiuainted,  with  siich  aa 
extiiiovdinary  man,  and  of  pcofiting  by  his  in* 
athictiona.. .  He,  therefore^  wrote  tc^ihim  in 
the  most  obliging  manner,  lAvidiig  him  to  hts 
court,  and  urgiug  him  not  to  delay  his  journey 
toSidhr^  but  the  recoUectioi^  o!f  -die  tmcitment 
wJhich  ne  had  met  with  frani  his  ilther>  d^r« 
iflincdPla^  to  decline'  accepting  the.  royal  io- 
▼itatibn^  '  Not '£scouraged  {if  this '.refusal,  Di<« 
onyaioi  scjkit  him  fiiesh  letteiisof  iimtattoa^ 
waich  wera' accompaenied by othenfirom  Dion^ 
and  aeveral  Pythagorean  philosophers  who  were 
then  resident  in  Sicily,  earnestly  importuninir 
him  to  vmtSyracuse  6^  «oi«.  Lid  ^  upol 
himself  the  eduqition'Of  >  the  young  prince. 
Their  united  appEcatioos  made*  a  considerate 
impression  upon  Plato's  mind,  though  he  .still 
hesitated  about  compliance ; .till  at  length,  ap- 
prehending lest  a  refusal  might  s^m  to  imply 
an  unworthy  neglect  of  the  interests  of  phUo- 
Sophy,  and  entertaining  some  hope  that,  by  in- 
troducing a  reformation  at  court,  he  might 
pffoVe  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  change- 
of  public  manners  in  Sicily,  he  yielded  to  their. 
entrieatieB.  It  is  also  said,  that  a  promise  from 
Dionynus  to  adopt  our  philosopher's  plan-  of 
govenunent,  had  no  little  weight  in  determin- 
mg  him  to  proceed  a  second  time  to  Syracuse* 
Toe  reception  which  he  met  with,  and  the 
measures  whidi  were  subsequently  adopted, 
wore  a  i^ery  auspicious  adpect.  He  was  con- 
ducted isto  the  city  with  public  honours ;  the 
King  fainbelf  received  him  into  his  chairiot;* 
and  sacrifices  were  ofiered  in  congratulation  of 
his  arrival.  Immediately  the  licentiousness  of 
the  cowet  was  restrained ;  moderation  reigned 
in  all  public  festivals  $  the  King  constandf 
wore  an  air  of  benignity;  his  courtiers  engaged 
in*tbostudy  of  philosophy ;  and  aB  good  men. 
began  tD>  assure  themselves  «of  a  happy  revolu* 
tion  in  die  state  of  public  manners.  But  the 
enemies  of  Diouj  and  of  all  reformation^  were 
unhappily  iuccessfttl  in  their  schemes  fin:  blast* 


ing  the  fair  fruits  whidi  were  expected  frohl 
such  promising  appeaitiAees.  Having  pre« 
vailed  upon  the  King  to  recall  from  exile  Phi'* 
listus,  a  man  of  tyrannical  and  profligate  prin« 
ciples  and  spirit,  that  base  courtier  and  his 
abettors,  envious  of  Plato's  increasing  influ- 
ence»  found  means  to  excite  in  Dionysius  the 
rankling  passions  of  jealousy  and  distrust* 
Through  their  intrigues,  Dion  became  so  ob« 
noxious  to  the  Tyrant,  that  he  ordei;ed:him  to 
be:  imprisoned,  and  banished  him  to  Italy. 
This  proceeding  awakened  the  apprehensions 
of  Plato  and  the  friends  of  Dion  for  their  own 
sa£ety;  The  Tyrant,  however,  cootinu^^d  to 
tmat  them  courteously  }  and  out  of  pretendect 
fnendship  to  Platoi  allotted  him  an  apartment 
inhis  ownipalace,  but  (>laced  a -secret, guard 
about  ham,:  that  he  might  know  iarhQ;w^i»  hif 
visitors*  At  length,  a  war  having  broken  pu^ 
Dipnysitts  gave  Plato  leave  to  return  .bopie» 
but  promised  that  he.  would  recall  bo|jh  hi^^ 
and.Dion  upon  the  /re«establisbmeat  of  ^acf* 
' .  Thflb  war  int.which  Dionysius  had  e^gage^ 
haviig  beenteri?unated»  that  prince,,  frgm  mo- 
tijvissi of  vanity,  or  .tbfkt  he  .might  obAi^tera^^the 
i^ominy  which  he-had  brought  upon  himself, 
by  dismissing  Plato: from,  his  court,  inyited 
feumed  men  to,: repair  thither  from  every 
quarter.  As  by  their  discourses -his  attenjtipa 
was  a^in  directed  to  rphiloaophy,  he]cou)d  not 
be  satufied  unless  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
once  more  seeing  and  hearing  Plato.  H^f 
therefore,  became  urgent  in  his  solicitations 
diat  the  philosopher  would  return  to  Syracuse; 
who  received  them  with  coolness,  and  re- 
minded the  King  of  the  violation  oJF  his  pro- 
mise, that  on  the  return  of  peace  Dion  should  be 
restored  to  his  country.  Upon  this  Dionysius 
declared  by  letter,  that  should  Plato  persist  in 
refusing  to  oblige  him,  Dion  was  not  to  ex- 
pect any  favour  at  his  hands }  but  that  if  he 
complied  with*  his  request,  the  exile  should  be 
inunediately  restored.  The  Bang  also  made 
application  to  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  and 
other  Pythagorean  philosophers,  requesting 
that  they  .would  use  their  good  olEces  in  fa^ 
▼our  of  bis  suit,  and  pledging  himself  to  them 
for  the  performance  of  his  promises.  The  im- 
portimities  of  these  friends,  which  were  se« 
conded  by  the  entreaties  of  the  wife  and  sister 
<tf  .Dion,  at  length  prevailed  over  Plato's  rfr-> 
Inctance  to  trulat  himself  anew  to  the  mercjj 
and  fickle  temper  of  the  Tyrantf  and  he  sot  oi^t 
for  Syiacuso  a  third  time.  XJpon  h)s  arrival, 
the  King  met  him  in  a  magnificent  chariot  and 
conducted  him  to  his  palace.  To  the  Siciliana 
his  presenoe  at  (»urt  afforded  real  joy^  sinj^o 
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thejF  hoped  Aat  at  length  his  wkdbm  woald 
tEUiaiph.  over  th»  tyrannic  temper  and  vi* 
tious  pfopenaitieBi  cf  -  tfaekr  prince.  Tor  a 
time  the  conduct  ef  die  lattep  seemed  to  jus* 
tify  their  hopes.  He  curbed  his  headstrong 
pasuonSy  set  an  cacample  of  regularity  and 
order,,  listened.  vnA.  apparent  pleasure  to  the 
^lilosopher's  doctrine,  and,  among  other  or*^ 
pcesstons  of  regard,  made  hini  a  preeent  of  a 
eonsiderable  sum  of  money,  which  was  ex- 
pended on  the  purchase  of  Pbilolaus's  writings^ 
Plato  now  possessed  the  chief  influence  and 
authority  in  the  court  of  Syracuse ;  and  he 
supported-  die  credit  of  philosophy  with  an 
air  of  dignity,  which  by  his  friends  wa9  re« 
gaxded  as  an  indication  of  superior  wisdom, 
but  which  his  enemies  imputed  to  pride.  Yet 
the  promises  which  had  been  hi»  principal  in* 
ducement  to  return  to  Sicily  remained  unfuU 
filled;  All  his  endeavours  to  prevail  upon 
Dionysius  to  adopt  his  system  of  policy,  or  to 
iiecall  Dion  from  his.  exile,  proved  unsuecess* 
6il ;  and  whenever  he  urged  the  Tyrant  on 
these  topics,  he  met  only  with  subterfuge  or 
pDDcrastination.  Hence,  after  a  short  interval, 
mutual  distrust  arose  between  IMonysius  and 
Plato }  each  suspected  the  other  of  evil  designs, 
and  each  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  suspicion 
under  the  disguise  of  respect.  At  length  the 
philosopher  became. so  much  dissatisfied  with 
his  situation,  that  he  eamesdy  requested  per- 
mission to  return  to  Greece.  After  some  op- 
position permission  was  granted,  and  Plato  was 
preparing  to  embark  on  board  a  vessel  which 
had  been  provided  for  his  passage ;  when  the 
ficlde  mind  of  Dionyrius  changed,  and  he  de- 
tained him  in  Syracuse  against  his  inclination. 
From  this  time  the  freedom  of  the  philosopher's 
oomplaints  and  reproofs  became  offensive  to  the 
Tyrant  y  in  consequence  of  which  Plato  was 
dismissed  from  court,  and  placed  under  a 
guard  of  soldiers  who  had  been  incensed  against 
mm  by  calumnious  reports.  Hia  life  being' 
dius  in  danger,  intelligence  of  his  situation  was 
conveyed  to  Archytas,  then  chief  magistrate  of 
Tarentum,  who  immediately  sent  ambassadors 
to  demand  his  release  in  safety,  conformably 
to  the  engagements  of  Dionysius  with  himself 
and  the  other  Pythagoreans,  when  he  solicited^ 
them  to  persuade  tl^  philosopher  to  return  to 
Syracuse.  Either  not  daring  to  refuse-  this  de-^ 
mand,  or  awakened  by  the  remonstrances  of 
the  ambassadors  to  a  sense  ot  shame,  Dionysiuft 
set  Plato  'at  perfect  liberty ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  might  save  himself,  as  much  aS' 
possible,  from  the  disgrace  of  having  driven 
from  his  court  the  lirst  philosopher  of  the  age,. 
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he  gave  him  a  magnificent  entertauitiieBtt 
sent  him  away  loadkd;  with  rich  presents* 

On  hia  journey  home,  Pbto  passed  throiigli 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  was  at  Elis  during  llie 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  where  he 
attended  Ae  general  assemb^  of  die  Gredn^ 
and  attracted  uciiverssd  notioe.  At  AdKB% 
the  citizens'  expressed  great  joy  ait  his  return 
amongst  them,  and*  would  have  confided  t9 
him  the  administratioa  of  die  gowmraent} 
but  he  declmed  taking  any  share  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  afeirs^  partly  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  should  haw 
to  ftruggle,  owing  to  the  velaaied  state  of  pi^ 
He  manners,  and  paifly  fiNHn  the  resolution 
whkh  he  had  fbrmed  to  retire  to  the  quiiit 
employments  of  the  academy.  He  therrfors 
resumed  bis  school,  devoted  himsrif  tq 
science,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  a  ftmg  Ufc 
in  the  instruction  of  youth.  A9  his  fam« 
was  now  widely  difiiieed,  several  states  senC 
ambassadors  to  him,  requesting  that  he  wouM 
come  and  establish  schools  of  philosophy 
among*  them,  or  supply  them  with  tiMrs  and 
rules  of  government.  In  dris'  number  weM 
the  ArcadianS)  Thebans,  Cyi«nians^  Cfttanit 
Eleans,  and  l^rmeusans  after  they  had  expdM 
their  Tyrant.  No  peisuasions  or  oflbrs,  hoi^ 
ever,  could  induce  him  to  quit  his  pcacefot 
retirement  at  Adiens ;  dtough  he  freely  com* 
munieated  his  advice  and  assktance  to  most 
of  them,  on  the  subject  of  government.  Hav^ 
ing  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  robust  con* 
stitution,  and  observed  great  temperance  in 
his  mann^  of  living,  he  arrived  at  the  eighty^ 
first,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  die 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  died» 
through  the  mere  decay  of  nature,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  hundred  and  eighth  Olympiad,  oi« 
348  Bi  C.  He  passed  his  whole  life  in  9 
state  of  celibacy;  and  the  grove  and  garden 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  philosoj^ical 
labours,  at  last  affi>rded  him  a  sepulchre^ 
Statues  and  altars  wer^  erected  to  his  memory)* 
the  day  of  his  birth  long  continued  to  00 
observed  as  a  festival  by  his  followers  j  an^ 
his  portrait  was  engvaved  on  gems,  some  e# 
which  have  reached  modem  times. 

Not  to  detail  the  fables  relating  to  Plata 
which  are  to  be  itiet  with  in  the  writings  oP 
the  ancients,  and  must  be  allowed  to  exprese 
the  very  high  respect  entertained  by  diem  for 
his  memory,  he  was  certainly  a  very  extrao^i^ 
dinary  man,  who  was  distinguished  by  a  com.^ 
prehensive  mind,  a  fertile  imagination,  vast^ 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  a  copious  and  most 
impressive  eloquence.      It  will  hereafter  be 
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teen,  however,  that  he  possessed  more  bril- 
liancy of  fancy  than  strength  of  judgment; 
and  that  the  value  of  the  speculations  which 
were  the  employment  of  his  life,  and  will  re^ 
main  lading  monuments  of  his  genius^  is 
greatly  diminished  by  the  subtlety  and  ri^ne- 
ment  which  frequently  involve  themii^lrn- 
penetrable  obscurity.  With  respect  ti^iis 
personal  character,  after  making  allowance  for 
the  frailties  inseparable  from  human  beings,  and 
of  which  his  encomiasts  lose  sight  when  they 
adorn  *  him  with  every  excellence,  there  is 
tuQcient  evidence  that  he  was  highly  esteemed 
for  the  illustrious  example  which  he  dibplayed 
of  moral  worth  and  virtue,  and  tlut  he  was  as 
amiable  as  he  was  estimable.  His  enemies, 
indeed,  have  not  scrupled  to  reproach  him  for 
practices  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  philo- 
sophical character,  and  even  to  charge  him 
witti  the  commission  of  the  most  infamous 
Tices.  There  are  no  facts,  however,  on  record, 
which  can  juftify  their  criminations,  or  serve 
to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  censure  of 
having  propagated  wicked  and  malignant  ca- 
lumnies. Several  anecdotes  are  preserved 
which  reflect  honour  on  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  Plato.  Such  was  his  command  of 
temper,  that  once,  when  he  was  lifting  U^  his 
hand  to  correct  his  servant  for  some  offence, 
perceiving  himself  angry,  he  kept  his  arm 
jixed  in  that  posture,  and  said  to  a  friend 
who,  coming  in  at  that  inftant,  asked  him 
what  he  was  doing,  <<  I  am  punishing  a  pas- 
sionate man  J'  At  another  time,  he  said  to  one 
of  his  slaves,  <<  I  would  chastise  you  if  I  were 
not  angry."  At  the  Olympic  games,  he  hap- 
pened to  spend  a  day  in  company  with  some 
strangers,  who  were  delighted  with  his  easy 
and  affable  conversation,  but  were  no  further 
informed  concerning  him  than  that  .his  name 
was  Plato.  At  parting,  he  invited  them  to  his 
house  ^when  tliey  should  visit  Athens.  Not 
long  afterwards  they  accepted  his  invitation, 
and  he  entertained  them  courteously.  In  the 
course  of  their  conversation,  they  requested 
that  he  would  introduce  them  to  his  namesake, 
the  famous  philosopher,  and  shew  them  his 
academy.  Plato,  smiling,  said,  <<  I  am  the 
person  whom  you  wish  to  see."  At  this  de- 
claration they  were  exceedingly  surprised ;  for 
they  could  scarcely  persuade  themselves  that 
so  eminent  a  philosopher  would  condescend  to 
converse  in  such  a  familiar  manner  with  stran- 
gers. Being  told  one  day  that  his  enemies 
were  busily  employed  in  circulating  reports  to 
his  disadvantage,  he  said,  <*  I  will  live  so  that 
none  shall  beheve  them."     A  friend  of  his  re- 


marking that  he  seemed  as  desirons  to  leant 
himself,  as  to  teach  others,  asked  him  how 
long  he  intended  to  be  a  scholar  ?  «<  So  long," 
said  he,  **  as  I  am  not  asiiamed  to  grow  wiser 
and  better." 

The  writings  of  Plato  consist  of  thirty-iive 
Dialogues,  and  twelve  Epistles.  In  his .  style 
we  shall  find,  that  he  always  retained  a  strong* 
tincture  of  that  poetical  spirit  which  he  disco- 
vered in  his  first  productions.  To  this  cir-* 
cumstance  are  we  principally  to  attribute  the 
lofty  encomiums  which  have  been  passed  upon 
his  language,  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
critics;  and  particularly  the  high  esteem  in 
which  it  was  held  by  Cicero,  who  said,  that 
<<  if  Jupiter  were  to  speak  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
he  would  borrow  the  style  of  Plato."  Aris« 
totle  accurately  describes  it,  as  «  a  middle  spe* 
cies  of  diction,  between  verse  and  prose." 
«  Some  of  his  di^ilogues,"  says  Enfield,  «  are 
elevated  by  such  sublime  and  glowing  concept 
tions,  are  enriched  Mrith  such  copious  and 
splendid  diction,  and  flow  in  so  harmonious  a 
rbytbmujf  that  they  may  truly  be  pronounced 
highly  poetical.  Most  of  them  are  justly  ad^ 
mired  for  their  literary  merit:  the  introduc* 
tions  are  pertinent  and  amusing;  the  course 
of  the  debate  or  conversation  is  clearly  marked; 
the  characters  are  accurately  supported ;  every 
speaker  has  his  proper  place,  language,  and 
manners;  the  scenery  of 'the  conference  is  paint« 
ed  in  lively  colouring ;  and  the  whole  is,  with 
admirable  art,  adorned  and  enlivened  by  those 
minute  embellisbmenti,  which  render  the  col- 
loquial mode  of  writing  so  peculiarly  pleasing. 
Even  upon  abstract  subjects,  whether  moral, 
metaphysical,  or  mathematical,  the  language  of 
Plato  is  often  clear  as  the  running  stream,  and 
in  simplicity  and  sweetness  vies  with  the  hum-^ 
ble  violet  which  perfumes  the  vale.  In  thes9 
beautiful  parts  of  his  works,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, not  without  probability,  that  So- 
crates and  Lysias  were  his  models.  At  other 
times,  however,  we  find  him  swelling  into  the 
turgid  style,  a  tincture  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  retained  from. his  juvenile  studies,  and 
involving  himself  in  obscurities,  which  were 
the  offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  were  borrowed 
from  tlie  Italic  school.  Several  ancient  critics 
have  noticed  these  blemishes  in  the  writings  of 
Plato.  Dionysius  Halicamassensis  particularly 
censures  Plato  for  the  harsliness  of  his  meta- 
phors, and  his  bold  innovations  in  the  use  o£ 
terms,  and  quotes  from  his  Phxdrus  examples- 
of  the  bombast,  the  puerile,  and  the  frigid 
style."  Trom  Brucker's  critical  history  of 
philosophy,  as  abridged  by  the  author  just 
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quoted,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a 
sketch  of  Plato's  philosophical  system,  after 
briefly  adverting  to  the  observations  therein 
stated  relative  to  the  causes  why  such  a  sub- 
ject is  necessarily  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
and  recommending  them  for  fuller  particulars 
to  that  work  as  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

One  ground  of  the  difficulties  which  occur 
in  our  attempts  to  discover  the  true  characters 
of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  arises  from  Plato's 
having  disdained  the  sober  method  of  reasoning 
introduced  by  Socrates,  and  left  his  first  master 
in  search  of  other  preceptors*  His  natural 
propensity  towards  excessive  refinement  in 
speculation,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  Italic 
school,  which  abounded  in  subtleties,  induced 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  to  attach  himself  to  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy.  Afterwards  he  studied 
under  the  Egyptian  priests,  who,  doubtless, 
seduced  him  yet  further  from  the  plain  path  of 
common  sense,  which  had  hitherto  been  folr 
lowed  in  the  Socratic  school.  One  circum* 
stance  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  remark;  that 
among  other  things  which  Plato  received  from 
foreign  philosophy,  he  was  careful  to  borrow 
the  art  of  concealing  his  real  opinions.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  after  the  example  of  Pythagoras, 
shut  up  the  door  of  the  academy,  or  demand 
an  oath  of  secresy  from  his  disciples,  but  he 
purposely  threw  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  his' 
public  instructions,  which  was  only  removed 
for  the  benefit  of  those,  who  were  thought 
worthy  of  being  admitted  to  his  more  private 
and  confidential  lectures.  The  colloquial  form 
of  instruction  he  found  peculiarly  convenient 
for  his  purpose  \  and  his  success  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  expedient  appears  in  alnfiost  every 
dialogue  which  he  has  written.  The  main 
question  of  the  dialogue  is  so  long  kept  in  sus- 
^ence  by  the  minute  detail  of  induction,  and 
the  business  of  th^  piece  meets  with  such  fre- 
quent colloquial  interruptions,  that  it  is  not 
without  great  difficulty,  diat  the  reader  can  fol- 
low the  thread  of  argument,  or  perceive  the 
f;eneral  conclusion.  Further  difficulties  arise 
rom  the  language  in  which  Plato  expresses  his 
conceptions;  sometimes  dazzling  the  reader 
|>y  the  splendour  of  his  poetical  diction;  at 
other  times  perplexing  him  by  studied  ambi- 

Suities;  and  frequently  increasing  the  obscurity, 
y  mixing  the  ideas  and  language  of  mathema- 
tics with  those  of  metaphysics*  But  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  a  want  of  perspicuity  in  hb 
writings,  is  the  extreme  subtlety  of  his  specula^ 
tions  upon  abstract  and  sublime  topics.  Rais- 
ing; man  above  bis  condition  and  naturcy  he 


unites  him  to  certain  imaginary  divine  princi- 
ples;   leads   him   through  various  orders  of 
emanation,  and  forms  of  intelligence,  to  the 
supreme  being,  and  represents  these  fictions  of 
fancy  as  the  first  principles  of  wisdom*     la 
such  a  wonderous  maze  of  words  does  Plato 
involve  his  notions,  that  none  of  his  disciples^ 
not  even  the  sagacious  Stagyrite,  could  unfold 
them.     The  followers  of  Plato,  far  from  dis- 
persing the  clouds  which,  from  the  first,  hung 
over  his  system,  appear  to  have  entered  into  a 
general  combination  to  increase  its  obscurity. 
The  successive  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
academy  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  by  intro-^ 
ducing  a  succession  of  new  opinions,  conti- 
nually increased  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the 
true  sense  of  Plato.     And  when,  in  a  subse- 
quent period,  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  pro- 
fessed at  Alexandria,  it  was  still  further  adul- 
terated by  an  injudicious  and  absurd  attempt 
to  mould  into  one  system  the  doctrines  of  Plato, 
the  traditionary  tenets  of  Egypt  and  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  the  sacred  creeds  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians :   a  coalition  which  proved  exceed^* 
ingly  injurious  both  to  philosophy  and  religion. 
Such  being  the  causes  which  render  it  no 
easy  task  to  delineate  an  accurate  sketch  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  our  author's  exhibition  of  it,  as 
drawn  from  Plato's  own  works,  and  the  represent 
tations  of  those  ancient  writers  who  were  free  ^ 
from  the  spirit  of  confusion  which  possessed 
the  schools  of  the  later  Platonists.      Among 
the  purest  sources  of  secondary  information 
upon  this  subject,  are  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Cicero,  and  the  methodical  arrangements  of 
Apuleius  and  Alcinous.     **  The  philosophy  of 
Plato,  as  he  himself  suggests,  and  his  interpre- 
ters unanimously  allow,  may  be  divided  into 
three  branches :  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the 
art  of  reasoning,  or  dialectics ;   the  second  of 
theoretical   questions  concerning    nature,    or 
physics;   the  third,  of  practical   subjects  re- 
specting life  and  manners,  or  ethics.     Before 
we  enter  upon  the  distinct  examination  of  each 
of   these    branches,   it  will  be  necessary    to 
premise  a  few  words  concerning  the  Platonic 
notion  of  philosophy  in  general.    Wisdom,  in 
the  strict  Platonic  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  truly  exists 
and  are  comprehended  by  the  intellect,  particu- 
larly those  which  respect  God  and  the  human 
soul  as  distinct  from  the  body.  Philosophy  is  the 
desire  of  divine  science,  or  the  liberation  of  the 
mind  from  the  body,  and  its  direction  towards 
those  real  essences,  which  are  perceptible  only 
by  the  understanding.     A  philosopher  must 
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pUiii<i»  a  luiftd  'teatatany  fumed  td'w^lrAs  coii«- 
ttttpbtion,  aB  ardent  love  of  tratih,  a  penetrat- 
ilig  judgment,  and  a  retentive  memory.  He 
must,  withal,  be  inured  to  the  exercise  of 
temperance  and  fortitude,  that  nothing  corpo- 
rttil  maydJvert  him  from  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom. Philosophy,  as  it  is  employed  in  the 
contemplation  of  truth,  is  termed  uieoretical ; 
as  it  is  conversant  in  the  regulation  of  actions, 
it  is  practical.  Theoretical  -philosophy  pro- 
duces a  contemplative  life,  in  which  the  mind, 
occupied  in  meditations  purely  intellectual,  ac- 
quit«8  aTesembknce  to  the  divinity*  Practical 
phSosophy  leads  to  an  active  life,  and  applies 
the  principles  of  wisdom  to  the  benefit  of 
society.  Besides  the  contemplation  of  truth 
and  vktue,  the  philosopher  will  enquire  Into 
d]te  right  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
pcpwers  of  speecih,  or  will  study  the  art  of  rea- 
aOkiing  and  disputation.  The  'office  of  philo- 
aephy  then  is  threefold,  Diakcticj  Theoretical, 
tnd  fYaeticaL  On  Diolecties,  die  sum  of 
Plato's  doctrine,  as  collected  from  his  Dialogues, 
b'this :  truth  is  discerned,  not  by  the  senses* 
but  by  the  und^rtanding.  The  human  intel^ 
leet  is  employed,  either  upon  things  which  it 
Comprehends  by  itself,  and  which  are  in  their 
nature  simple  and  invariable,  or  upon  things 
Whieh  are  subject  to  die  senses,  and  which  are 

Srpetually  liable  to  fluctuation  and  change, 
le  contemplation  of  the  former  creates 
actence;  attention  to  die  latter  produces 
opinion.  Sense  is  the  passive  perception  of  die 
soul  through  the  nledium  of  the  body.  When 
the  forms  of  things  are,  by  means  of  the  corpo- 
real organs,  so  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
as  not  to  be  easily  effaced  by  time,  this  perma- 
nent impression  is  called  memory.  From  the 
union  of  sense  and  memory,  or  from  the  com- 
parison of  the  present  witn  a  recollected  per- 
ception, arises  opinion.  Where  these  agree, 
the  opinion  is  true ;  where  they  differ,  it  is 
fake.  The  seat  of  perception  and  memory  is 
Kke  a  waxen  tablet,  or  picture,  ^hich  the 
mind  contemplates,  and  then  frames  opinions. 
fn  meditation,  the  soul  converses  with  itself} 
thought  flows  through  the  lips  by  means  of  the 
Voeal  organs.  Intellection  is  th^  operation  of 
the  understanding  contemplating  intelligent 
forms,  or  ideas.  It  is  twofold :  the  first,  that 
of -the  soul  contemplating  ideas  before  it  de- 
scends into  the  body  \  the  other,  that  which  it 
exercises  after  it  is  immersed  in  the  body, 
trfii^h  may  be  also  termed  natural  knoteledge. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  consists  in  the  recol- 
lection of  those  things  which  the  mind  had 
lemywn  in  its-pre^^xistent  state,  and  differs  from 
memory  in  the  object  \  memory  being  employ- 


ed -upon  sensible  things,  reminiscente  itpon 
things  purely  intelligible.  The  intelligible  ob- 
jects of  contemplation  are  either  primary,  or 
secondary ;  the  primary  are  ideas,  which  will 
be  farther  explained  under  the  next  liead  ;  the 
secondary,  are  the  forms  inseparable  from  ma- 
terial objects.  The  mind,  in  exercising  its 
judgment,  considers  theoretically  what  is  true 
or  ntlse,  and  practically  what  may,  or  may  not, 
be  done.  Dialectics  consider  the  essence  and 
the  accidents  of  things  j  concerning  the  former, 
it  makes  use  of  division,  definition,  and  analysis* 
Division  separates  the  genus  into  its  species,  the 
whole  into  its  parts,  and  the  like.  Definition  ex- 
presses the  genus  of  the.thing  to  be  defined,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  all  others  by  adding  its 
specific  difierence.  Analysis  rises  from  the 
objects  of  sense  to  intelligibles  ;  from  demon- 
strable propositions  to  axioms,  or  from  hypo- 
thesis  to  experience.  Induction  rises  from  in* 
dividuals  to  universals.  Syllogism  produces  a 
conclusion  by  means  of  some  intermediate  pro- 
position. Tliese  topics  are  curiously  touched 
upon  by  Plato,  and  it  is  rather  by  examples 
than  by  precepts,  that  he  teaches  uie  true  art 
of  reasoning,  or  exposes  the  fallacies  of  sophis- 
try. The  in^nious  artifices  and  deceptions 
practised  by  the  sophist  are  clearly  represented 
in  several  of  Plato's  dialogues,  particularly  in 
his  Euthydemus  and  his  Sopfaista.  Rhetoric  is 
an  art  which  Plato  thought  unfavourable  to  the 
study  of  philosophy:  he  inveighs  against  it 
with  great  vehemence  in  his  Georgias ;  and  the 
ground  of  his  invective  is  Judiciously  explained 
by  Quintilian.  (Inst.  Orat.  1.  ii.  c.  15.)  Ety- 
mology is  a  subject  on  which  Plato  particularly 
treats  in  his  Cratylus,  in  which  he  maintains^ 
that  names,  when  rightly  given,  correspond  to 
the  nature  of  things  which  they  represent :  but 
what  he  advances  on  this  head  is  too  fanciful 
to  merit  attention.  • 

r^^or^/rj/ philosophy  Plato  divides  into  three 
branches,  Theohgical,  jPhysicai,  and  Mathemch- 
ticaL  On  Theology^  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Phto,  as  of  all  other  ancient  philosophers, 
is,  that  from  nothing  nothing  can  proceed. 
This  universal  axiom,  applied  not  only  to  the 
infinite  efficient,  but  to  the  material  cause> 
Plato,  in  his  Tinneus,  lays  down  as  the  ground 
of  his  reasoning  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
world.  In  this  dialogue,  which  comprehends 
his  whole  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  universe,  matter  is  so  manifestly 
spoken  of  as  eternally  co-existing  with  God, 
that  this  part  of  his  doctrine  could  not  have 
been  mistaken  by  so  many  learned  and  able 
wrifers,  had  they  not  been  seduced  by  the  de- 
sire of  establislling  a  coincidence  of  doctrine 
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tetveen  the  wtitSne^  «f  I^tato  and  Moses.    It 

is  ceftain,  thidt  tiblther  'Cioevo^  nor  Apuleivw, 
9ibr  Alctnoue,  tiDt  even  "die  later  commentat(ft< 
Oialctdkis,  undexstood  their  master  in  any 
tfdier  sense^  dun  as  aditittting  two   primaFjr 
And  incorruptible  primoiples,  'God  and  matter ; 
to  whidh  Mre  ^aU  afterwards  see  reason  jco  add 
^  thfrd,  namely  ideas.    The  .passages  quoted 
hj  those  who  maintain  the  contrary  opintoti  are 
by  'no   means    sufficient    for  their   purpose. 
Matter,  according  to  Plato,  is  an  eternal  and 
infinite  principle.     His  ddctrine  on  this  head 
is   thus    explained  by  Cicero    (Acad.  Quest. 
I.  i.  c.  B.) :  <  Matter,  from  which  ail  things  are 
produced  and  formed,  is  a  substance  without 
form  or  quality,  but  capable  of  receiving  all 
forms  and  undergoing  every  kind  of  change ; 
in  which,  however,  it  never  su£Fers  annihilation, 
but  merely  a  solution  of  its  parts,  which  are  in 
their  nature  infinitely  divisible,  and  move  in 
portions  of  space  which  are  also  infinitely  di- 
visible.    When  that  principle  which  we  call 
qtiality  is  moved,  and  acts  upon  matter,  it  un^ 
dergoes  an  entire  (*hange,  and  those  forms  are 
produced,  from  which   arises  the   divetsified 
and  coherent  system  of  the  universe.*     This 
doctrine  Plato  unfolds  at  targe  in  his  Timseus, 
and  particularly  insists  upon  the  notion,  that 
^  matter  has  originally  no  form,  but  is  capable  of 
receiving  any.     He  calls  it  the  motherland  re- 
ceptacle of  forms,  by  the  union  of  which  with 
matter  the  universe  becomes  perceptible  to  the 
senses  ;  and  maintains,  that  the  visible  wodd 
owes  its  forms  to  the  energy  of  the  divine  in- 
tellectual nature.     It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that 
Plato's  account  of  matter  is  essentially  difier-- . 
ent  from  that  which  supposes  it  to  consist  of 
small  indivisible  particles,   and   consequently 
that   Plato   is   not   to  be  ranked   among  the 
atomic  philosophers.      Sometimes   indeed  he 
seems  to  assert,  that  all  bodies  are  composed  of 
particles.      *  The  parts  of  bodies,'   says  he, 
«  must  be  conceived  so  minute,  as  to  be  singly 
invisible,  and  it  is  by  collecting  many  of  these 
into  one  mass,  that  they  become  visible.'     Butj 
in  this  passage,  Plato  is  speaking  of  small  cor- 
puscules  already  endowed  with  forms  or  qua- 
lities, and  not  of  primary  matter,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  was  without  form,  and  infi<- 
nitely  divisible.     Another  conception  respect- 
ing matter,  which  arises  from  the  preceding, 
is,  that  matter  is   not  body,  but  that   from 
Ivhich  bodies  are  formed.     Body  is  Aat  which 
is  produced  from  matter  by  the  energy  of  the 
'   efficient  cause.    This  distinction  is  found  in 
almost  all  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy : 
it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  examimng  them. 


not  'to  (tmdet^Mid  ^  ^nenas  4ncdfp0fifAl  ^mH 
^mfftaterml  as  syticmimbus»  It  "was  also  tidoo- 
trine  <of  'Plato,  that  there  is  in  matter  ^  neces^ 
*s«ry,  but  blind  «wd  refraccery  force  %  and  tittft 
fience  arises  a  propensity  in  tmrtlter  to  disoriknr 
Hand  deformity,  which  is  the  cause  of  aH  fte 
imperfection  which  appears  in  the  works  df 
-God,  and  the  origin  of  evil.  On  tins  subjeet 
¥kto  writes  with  wonderful  obscurity :  but, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  his  conceptions^ 
ihe  appears  \o  h^we  thought,  that  matter,  from 
its  nature,  resists  the  will  of  the  supreme  sTti^ 
•ficer,  so  that  he  cannot  perfectly  execute  Hm 
'designs,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  mix^ 
ture  of  good  and  evil  which  is  found  in  tbe 
-material  world. 

The  principle  opposite  to  matter,   in  the  . 
system  of  Plato,  is  God.      H«  taught,  tfiat 
there  is  an  intelligent  cause,  which, is  the  ori- 
gin of  all  spiritual  being,  and  the  former  d£ 
the  material  world.     The  nature  of  this  grestt 
being  he  pronounced  it  difficult  to  tiwcover, 
«nd  when  discovered,  impossible  to  dSrdlge. 
The  existence  of  God  he  inferred  from  fe 
•marks   of  intelligence,  which  appear  in  iSttt 
-form  and  arrangement  of  bodies  in  the  visible 
world:   and  from  the  unity  of  the  materiaS 
-system  he  concluded,  that  the  mind  by  whiqh 
it  vtras  formed  must  be  one.     God,  according 
to  Plato,   is  the  supreme  intelligence,  incor*. 
poreal,  without  beginning,  end,  or  change^ 
and  capable  of  being  perceived  only  'by  die 
mind.     He  certainly  distinguished  tlie  I>eity9 
not  only  from  body,  and  whatever  has  corpo^ 
real   qualities,   but  from  matter  itself,  from 
which  all  things  are  made.    'He  also  ascribed 
to  him  all  those  qualities  which  modern  philo- 
sophers ascribe  to  immaterial  substance,  tind 
conceived  him  to  be  in  his  nature  simple,  un- 
circumscribed  in  space,  the  author  of  all  regu- 
lated motion,  and,  in  fine,  possessed  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  highest  perfection.    But  whether 
he  entirely  separated  all  ideas  of  extension  fronfl 
his  conception  of  the  Deity,  is  a  question  which 
we  find  ourselves    unable   to  sdlre.      Thul^ 
much,  however,  is  certaini'that  whatever  were 
Plato's  conceptions  respecting  the  essence  of 
Deity,  he  ascribed  to  him  power  and  wisdom 
Sufficient  for  theformation  and  preservation  of 
the   world,  and   supposed   him  possessed   of 
goodness,  which  inclined  him  to  desire,  andl 
as  far  as  the  refractory  nature  of  matter  would 
permit,  to  produce,  the  happiness  of  the  uni- 
verse.   This  great  being  he  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  To  Aydtiovy  The  Good*    *  God, 
that  he  might  form  a  perfect  world,  followed 
that  eternsd  pattern  wiiich  remahis  immutable^ 
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and  which  can  only  be   comprehended    by 
jr^ason/'    These  are  the  .express    words   of 
f  lato^  who  every  where  inculcates  this  doc- 
trine as  fundamental  in  cosmology.    But  con- 
cerning this  pattern,  or  archetype,  he  writes 
,4K>  obscurely  that  his  interpreters  and  followers 
have  been  led  to  adopt  very  diflPerent  opinions. 
He  frequently  speaks  of  God  under  the  appeU 
lation  of  Mind^  and  represents  him  as  the 
cause  of  all  things.     <  That  good  cause/  says 
he,  <  which  appointed  the  years,  and  months, 
jand  hours,  justly  claims  the  appellation  of  wis- 
dom and  intelligence/      And   again.     <  Tou 
must  confess  in  the  nature  of  God  himself  a 
ruling   mind,   and  the  energy  of  an  efficient 
cause.'     From  these  and   other   similar  pas- 
sages some  have  inferred,  that  the  whole  of 
Plato's  doctrine  on  the  formation  of  the  world, 
amounts  to  nothing  more,  than  that  the  Deity 
employed  his  understanding  or  reason  in  plan- 
ning and  executing  the  system  of  the  universe  % 
and  consequently,  that  by  ideas  existing  in  the 
reason  of  God  are  only  meant,  conceptions 
formed  in.  the  divine  mind.      JSut  by  ideas 
Plato  appears  to  have  meant  something  much 
more  mysterious  ;  namely,  patterns,  or  arche^ 
types,  subsisting  by  themselves,  as  real  beings, 
jiyrmq  oyla,   in  tne  divine  reason,  as  in  their  ori- 
ginal and  eternal  region,  and  issuing  thence  to 
^ive  form  to  sensible  things,  and  to  become 
objects  of  contemplation  and  science  to  rational 
Jbemgs.    The  divine  reason,  the  eternal  region 
of  ideas  or  forms,  Plato  speaks  of  as  having 
always  .existed,  and  as  the   divine   principle 
which  established  the  order  of  the  world.     He 
appears  to  have  conceived  of  this  principle,  as 
diistinct  not  merely  from  matter  but  from  the 
efficient  cause,    and    as  eternally   containing 
within  itself  ideas,  or  intelligible  forms,  which, 
Rowing  from  the  fountain  of  the  divine  essence, 
have  in  themselves  a  real  existence,  and  which, 
in  the  formation  of  the  visible  world,  were,  by 
the  energy  of  the  efficient  cause,  united  to 
matter,  to  produce  sensible  bodies.      These 
ideas  Plato  defines  to  be  the  particular  natures 
of  things,  or  essences  as  such ;  and  asserts, 
that  they  always  remain  the  same,  without  be- 
ginning or  end.    Visible  things  were  regarded 
by  him  as  fleeting  shades,  and  ideas  as  the 
only  permanent  substances.    These  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  proper  objects  of  science,  to  a 
mind  raised,  by  divine  contemplation,  above 
the  perpetually  varying  scenes  of  the  material 
world.      His  conceptions  on  this  subject  are 
beautifully  expressed  in  a  passage  of  his  repub- 
lic, in  wnich  he  compares  the  state  of  the 
)>UO)an  mind  with  respect  to  the  materijil  ^nd 


the  btellectual  world,  to  that  of  a  man  who, 
in  a  cave  into  which  no  light  can  enter  but  by 
a  single  passage,  views,  upon  a  wall  opposite  Jto 
the  entrance,  the  shadows  of  external  objects^ 
and  mistakes  them  for  realities.    So  strongly 
was  the  igiaginaticm  of  Plato  impressed  with 
this  conception,  that,  in  the  election  of  magis- 
trates for  his  republic,  he  required  that  no  one 
should  be  chosen,  who  had  not,  by  the  habi- 
tual contemplation  of  the  world  ot  ideas,  at- 
tained a  perfect  power  of  abstraction.    It  was 
another  doctrine  in  the  Platonic  system,  that 
the  Deity  formed  the  material  world  after  a 
perfect  archetype,  which  had  eternally  subsist- 
ed in  his  reason,  and  endued  it  with  a  soul. 
This   substance,  which  is    not    eternal    but 
produced,  and  which  derives  the  superior  part 
of  its  nature  from  God,  and  the  inferior  from 
•  matter,  Plato  supposed  to  be  the  animating 
principle    in    the    universe,    pervading    and 
adorning  all  things.    This  third  principle  in 
nature  is,  in  the  rlatonic  system,  inferior  t» 
the  Deity,   being  derived  from  that  divioe 
reason  wnich  is  the  seat  of  the  ideal  world, 
herein  differing  fundamentally  from  the  stoical 
doctrine  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  sup- 
posed the  essence  of  the  divine  nature  diflused 
through  the  universe.    Upon  the  foundation 
of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  explained,  con- 
cerning God,  matter^  ideas,  the  soul  of  the 
world,   and  daemons,  Plato  raised  the  struc- 
ture of  his  physics.     He  taught  that  the  su- 
preme architect,   by  uniting  eternal  and  im- 
mutable ideas  or  forms  to  variable  matter,  pro- 
duced  the  visible  world.     Tliat  he  believed 
the  world  to  have  had  a  beginning  in  time,  and 
not  to  have  existed  from  eternity,  appears  from 
the  whole  course  of  his  reasoning  in  his  Timseus 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  world.     Aris- 
totle, indeed,  intimates,  that  when  Plato  seems 
to  assert  this  doctrine,  he  speaks  of  the  author 
of  nature  as  prior  to  his  works,  not  in  time, 
but  in  the  order  of  our  conceptions  :  but  this 
interpretation  was  probably  offered,  merely  for 
the  sake  of   reconciling  the  doctrine  of   his 
master  with  his  own  opinion  concerning  the 
eternity  of  the  world.     Other  tenets  included 
in  the  platonic  doctrine  of  nature  were,  that 
the  universe  is  one  animated  being,  including 
within  its  limits  all  animated  natures  }  that,  in 
the  formation  of  the  visible  and  tangible  world> 
fire  and  earth  were  first  formed,   and  were 
afterwards  united  by  n^aus  of  air  and  watery 
that  from  perfect  parts  one  perfect  whole  was 
produced,   of    a    spherical    figure,    as   most 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  best  suited  to  contain 
all  other  figures  \  that  the  elementary  parts  of 
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the  world  are  of  regular  geometrical  forin8» 
the  particles  of  earth  being  cubical)  those  of 
fire  pyramidal)  those  of  air  in  the  form  of  an 
octohedroii)  and  those  of  water  in  that  of  an 
icosohedron ;  that  these  are  adjusted,  in  num- 
ber, measure,  and  power,  in  perfect  conformity 
to  the  geometrical  laws  of  proportion^  that 
the  soul  which  pervades  this  sphere,  is  the 
cause  of  its  revolution  round  its  centre  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  world  .will  remain  for  ever,  but, 
that  by  the  action  of  its  animating  principle,  it 
accomplishes  certain  periods,  within  which 
every  thing  returns  to  its  ancient  place  and 
state.  This  periodical  revolution  of  nature,  is 
called  the  Platonic,  or  great,  year. 

Plato  refers  to  the  head  of  the  philosophy 
of  nature  his  doctrine  concerning  the  human 
soul :  a  doctrine  which  he  (peats  obscurely,  on 
the  ground  of  his  assumed  hypothesis  con* 
cerning  spiritual  emanations  from  the  divine 
nature.     He  appears  to  have  taught,  that  the 
soul  of   man  is   derived  by  emanation  from 
God  ;  but  that  this  emanation  was  not  imme- 
diate,   but  through    the  intervention  of  the 
soul  of  the  world,  which  was  itself  debased 
by   some   material   admixture ;    and,    conse- 
quently, that  the  human  soul,  receding  farther 
from  me  first  intelligence,  is  inferior  in  per- 
fection  to  the  soul  of  the  world.      He  con- 
ceived the  soul  of  man  to  be,  in  the  material 
part  of  its  nature,  formed  for  conversing  with 
sensible  objects,  and,  in  its  intellectual  part, 
capable  of  spiritual  contemplation:  but  what 
he  meant  by  oxn/M»9  the  material  vehicle  of  the 
soul,   is  uncertain.     The  relation  which  .the 
human  soul,  in  its  original  constitution,  bears 
to  matter,  Plato  appears  to  have  considered  as 
the  source  of  moral  evil.     Since  the  soul  of 
the  world,  by  partaking  of  matter,  has  within 
it^lf  the  seeds  of  evil,  he  inferred,  that  this 
niust  be  the  case  still  more  with  respect  to  the 
soul  of  man.     Upon  the  great  question,  in 
what  manner  the  soul  acts  upon  the  body, 
Plato  speaks  obscurely  and  inconsistently.     To 
account  for  the  origin  and  present  state  of 
human  souls,  Plato  supposes,  that  when  God 
formed  the  universe,  he  separated   from    the 
soul  of  the  world  inferior  souls,  equal  in  number 
to  the  stars,  and  assigned  to  each  its  proper 
celestial  abode  i  but  that  these  souls  (by  what 
means,  or  for  what  reason,  does  not  appear) 
were   sent  down   to  the  earth  into  human 
bodies,    as  into  a  sepulchre  or  prison.      He 
ascribes  to  this  cause  the  depravity  and  misery 
to  which  human  nature  is  liable  ;  and  maintains, 
that  it  is  only  by  disengaging  itself  from  all 
animal  passions,    and  rising  above    sensible 


objects  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world  of 
intelligence,  that  the  soul  .of  man  can  be  pre^ 
pared  to  return  to  its  original  habitation.    No(^ 
inconsistently  with  the  preceding  doctrme,  our 
philosopher  frequently  speaks  of  the  squI  oE. 
man  as  consisting  of  three  parts  ;  tlie  first,  the 
seat  of  intelligence ;  the  second,  of  passion  ^ 
the  third,  of  appetite  ;  and  assigns  to  each  it^ 
proper  place  in  the  human  body.    The  first 
of  these  portions  or  /acuities  of  the  soul  (for 
Plato  speaks  of  them  under  both  these  denomi*' 
nations)^ he  conceived  to  have  been   derived 
from  God ;  the  second  and  third,  from  matter. 
The  irrational  parts  of  the  soul,  in  the  Platonic- 
system,  are  not,  however,  to  be  confounded 
with  the  blood  and  nerves,  which  they  were 
supposed  to  inliabit,   and  to  move.     Lastly,. 
Plato  teaches,  in  express  terms,  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  rational  soul :  but 
he  has  rested  the  proof  of  this  doctrine  upoa 
arguments,    drawn   from   the  more  fanciful 
parts  of  his  system.     For  example :  in  nature,, 
all  things  terminate  in  their  contraries;,   the 
state  of  sleep  terminates  in  that  of"  waking  v 
and  the  reverse :  so,  life  ends  in  death,  and 
death  in  life.     The  soul  is  a  simple  indivisible 
substance,  and  therefore  incapable  of  dissolo^ 
tion,  or  corruption.     The  objects  to  which  it 
naturally  adheres  are  spiritual  and  incorruptible^ 
therefore  its  nature  is  so.     All  our  knowledge 
is  acquired  by  the  reminiscence  of  ideas  con^ 
templated  in  a  prior  state :  as  the  soul  there* 
fore  must  have  existed  before  this  life,  it  is 
probable,  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  after  it.- 
Life  being  the  conjunction  of.  the  soul  with 
the  body,   death  is  nothing .^nore  than   their 
separation.      Whatever    is    the   principle    6£ 
motion,    must   be  incapable   of-  destruction.. 
Such  is  the  substance  of  the  arguments  foe 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  contained  in  the 
celebrated  dialogue  of  tl)e  Phsedo.    It  is  happy 
for  mankind,  that  their  belief  of  this  important, 
doctrine  rests  upon  firmer  grounds,,  than  sucIl. 
futile  reasonings.    . 

Preparatory  to  the  study  of  theoretical  phi- 
losophy, Plato  required  trom  his  disciples  a. 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mathematics  i, 
and  he  recommends  these  studies,  as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  raise  tlie  mind  from  sensual  to  in- 
tellectual objects,  and  to  inure  it  to  abstract 
and  general  conceptions.  Plato  was  a  zealous 
advocate  for  the  importance  of  that  kind  *  of 
science  which  is  purely  speculative,  and,.thougb 
a  disciple  of  Socrates,  censured  those  wha 
make  utility  the  only  measure  of  the  value  o£ 
learning.  Notwithstanding  this  predilection 
for  abstract  speculation^  he  did  not,  however, 
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negfcel}  In-  las  vrttiiig«^  t9  deliver  prtcepts.  of 
praetieal  phik>8ophf.  On  tbe  subjects  of  pD- 
tcj  and  morale  he  pseseribes  Tttles,  which  ar« 
intended  for  the  direction  of  societies  and  in- 
clividoals  in  the  offices  of  life)  but  in^icfa  would 
be  much  more  raluable,  were  diey  leas  tinctured 
with  his  theoretical  doctrines*  Concemiiig  po«> 
Ikyi  Phto  has  written  at  large  in  his  republic 
and  in-  his  dialogue  on  laws.  He  was  so  much 
eiuuneared' with  his  own  conceptbns  on  this 
mibject,  that  it  was  chiefty  the  hope  of  having 
an  opportunity  to  realize  his  plan  of  a  repub1iC| 
which  induced  him  to  Tisit  the  court  of  Diony« 
shis.  But  they  who  are  conversant  with  man^ 
kind)  and  capable  of  calmly  investigating  the 
^rings  of  human  action,  will  easily  perceive 
ihat  his  projects  were  chimerical,  and  could 
only  ha^e  originated  in  a  mind  replete  with 
philosophical  enthusiasm.  Of  this  nothing  can 
be  a  clearer  proo^  than  the  design  of  ad« 
mitting  in  his  republic  a  community  of  women> 
iff  order  to  give  reason  an  entire  controul  over 
desirev  The  main  object  of  his  political  insti- 
tutioRS  appears  to  have  been,  the  subjugation 
of  die  passions  and  appetites,  by  means  of  the 
sfbstract  contemplation  of  ideas.  A  system  of 
policy,  raised  upon  such  fanciful  grounds, 
cannot  merit  a  more  distinct  consideration. 

The  chief  heads  of  Plato*s  moral  doctrine, 
ats-  it  may  be  gathered  up-  from  detached  pas- 
sages in  his  writings  (for  he  seldom  treats 
directly  on  any  moral  topic),  are  these :  Our 
highest  good  consists  in  the  contemplation  and 
knowledge  of  the  first  good,  which  is  mind,  or 
God.  All  those  things  which  are  called  good 
by  men,  are  in  reality  such,  only  so  far 
as-they  are  derived  from  the  first  and  highest 
good.  The  only  power  in  human  nature, 
which  can  acquire  a  resemblance  to  the  su- 
preme good,  is  reason.  The  minds  of  philo- 
sophers '  are  fraught  with  valuable  treasures  ; 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  they  shall  be 
admitted  to  divine  entertainments ;  so  that, 
whilstj  with  the  gods,  they  are  employed  in 
aiuxreying  ^e  fields  of  truth,  they  will  look 
down  with  contempt  upon  the  folly  of  those 
who  are  contented  with  earthly  shadows.  Good  - 
ness  and  beauty  consist  in  the  knowledge  of 
die  first  good,  and  the  first  fair.  That  only 
which  is  becoming,  is  good :  therefore  virtue 
is-  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake ;  and,  because 
it  is  a  divine  attainment,  it  cannot  be  taught, 
but  is  the  gift  of  God.  He  alone,  who  has 
attained  the  knowledge  of  the  first  good,  is^ 
happy.  The  end  of  this  knowledge  is,  to 
render  man  as  like  to  God  as  the  condition  of 
human  nature  will  permit     This  likeness  con- 


sistsr  in  pruAmce,  justice,  stmctity^  tempefancei 
In  order  tx>  attain  this  state,  it  is-necesvary  to 
be  convinced  that  the  bqdy  is  a  prison,  from 
which  the  soul  must  be  released,  before  it  can 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  those  things  w^iich 
are  re^  and  immutable.  Virtue  is  the  most 
perfect  halnt  of  mind,  which  adorns  the  man^ 
and  renders  him  firm,  resolute,  and  consistent*, 
in  action  and  speech,  in  solitude  and  society. 
The  virtues  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  they  can^ 
not  be  separated  $  they  are  perfect,  and  therefore 
capable  neither  of  increase  nor  of  diminution. 
The  passions  are  motions  of  the  soul,- excited 
by  some  apparent  good  or  evil :  they  originate 
in  the  irrational  parts  of  the  soul,  and  must  be 
regulated  and  subdued  by  reason.  Friendship 
is,  strictly  speaking,  reciprocal  benevolence, 
w4iich  inclines  each  party  to  be  as  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  other,  as  for  his  own.  This 
equality  of  aflFection  is  created  and  preserved 
by  a  similarity  of  disposition  and  manners. 

On  the  whole,  although  many  just  and 
sublime  sentiments  on  moral  subjects  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  it  will  appear, 
upon  an  impartial  examination,  that  his  ethical 
doctrine  is  in  some  particulars  defective,  and 
in  others  extravagant  and  absurd.  The  fan- 
ciful notions  which  he  entertained  concemir.e 
the  divine  nature,  the  world  of  ideas,  and 
matter,  seem  to  have  given  a  romantic  and  en- 
thusiastic turn  to  his  conceptions  on  morals  ; 
a  defect  which  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  his 
connection  with  the  Pythagorean  school,  but 
which  was,  perhaps,  chiefly  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar propensity  of  his  geniiis  towards  meta- 
physical fiction. 

The  writings  of  Plato  were  originally  col^ 
lected  by  Hermodorus,  one  of  his  pupils,  and 
first  published  by  Aldus  in  1513)  in  folio. 
This  edition  is  very  scarce  and  costly.  The 
most  valuable  editions  of  our  philosopher's 
works  in  Greek  and  Latin,  are  those  first  pub- 
lishcd  at  Lyons  in  1491,  folio,  with  the  version 
and  notes  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  and  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  1578,  with  the  version  and  notes 
of  John  de  Serranus,  in  3  vols,  folio.  The 
notes  and  interpretations,  however,  of  both 
these  editors,  should  be  read  with  caution  :  for 
Ficinus,  having  formed  His  conceptions  of  the 
doctrine  of  Plato  after  the  model  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  frequently,  in  his  argumentr^ 
misrepresents  the  design  of  his  author,  and  in 
his  version  obscures  the  sense  of  the  original ; 
and  Serranus,  for  want  of  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  doctrine  of  hisauthor,  and  through 
the  influence  of  a  strong  predilection  for  me 
scholastic  system  of  theology,  sometimes  giver 
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«n  incorrect  and  injudicious  explanation  of  the 
text.  A  very  elegant  and  correct  edition,  after 
the  Greek  text  of  Henry  Stephens,  and  with 
the  version  of  Ficinus,  was  published  at  Deux- 
ponts,  1 78 1  — 1788,  in  12  vols.  8vo.  English 
versions  of  several  of  Plato's  dialogues  have 
been  published  at  different  periods,  by  various 
hands ;  but  the  translators  who  have  prin* 
<:ipally  distinguished  themselves,  by  giving 
the  writings  of  this  philosopher  in  our  ver- 
nacular idiom,  are  Floyer  Sydenham,  and 
Thomas  Taylor.  The  articles  translated  by 
the  former,  with  great  learning,  judgment,  and 
accuracy,  were  collected  together,  and  published 
in  4  vols.  4to.  under  the  title  of  *^  Dialogues 
of  Plato,  1767 — 1780.**  In  1792,  Mr. Taylor 
began  to  lay  before  the  public  his  .versions  of 
the  Grecian  sage  ;  and  he  persevered  with  un- 
wearied industry  till  he  had  translated  all  those 
pieces  which  Mr.  Sydenham  had  left  untouched. 
In  1804,  the  whole  was  published,  with  tiie 
title  of  <<  The  Works  of  Plato,  viz.  his  Fifty- 
five  Dialogues,  and  Twelve  Epistles,  translated 
from  the  Greek.  Nine  of  the  Dialogues  by 
the  late  Floyer  Sydenham,  and  the  Remainder 
by  Thomas  Taylor  :  with  occasional  Annota- 
tions on  the  Nine  Dialogues  translated  by 
Sydenham;  and  copious  Notes  by  the  latter 
Translator,"  &c.  in  5  vols.  4to.  Diogen, 
LaerL  lib.  iiL  Athenai  Deipn*  lib,  xL  passim* 
Suidas,  Fabricii  BihL  Grac,  VoL  IL  lib.  i/V. 
cap.  /•  Ciceron.  Academic,  passim*  Stanleys 
Hist.  Phil,  part  V.  Enfield^s  Hist.  Phil.  Vol.  I. 
b*  a.  ch.  via.  sect.  i.  Arte*  Un.  Hist.  Vol.  VIJL 
b,  j7.  ch.  i.  sect.  i. — M. 

PLATO,  a  Greek  comic  poet,  flourished 
about  the  close  of  the  5th  century  B.  C,  contem- 
porary with  Aristophanes  and  Euripides.  •  He 
was  considered  as  at  the  head  of  the  middle 
comedy,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  left 
twenty- eight  compositions  of  this  class.  The 
titles  of  many  are  extant  in  Athenseus,  Pollux, 
and  other  writers,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  an 
author  of  high  reputation.  Aristophanes  and 
he  were  charged  with  reciprocally  borrowing 
from  each  other,  which  indicates  a  parity  of 
public  estimation.  Of  his  works,  only  a  few 
fragments  are  preserved,  dome  of  which  are  of 
the  epigrammatic  kind.  Vossii  Poet.  Grac. 
Cumberland's  Observer^  NcjS. — A. 

PLAUTUS,  Marcus  Accius,  a  celebrated 
Latin  writer  of  comedy,  was  a  native  of  Sar- 
sina,  a  small  town  in  Umbria.  He  was  pro- 
bably of  mean  parentage,  and  some  suppose 
him  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  slave.  Of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  very  little  is  known.  He 
came  to  Rome,  and  obtained  not  only  fame 
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but  emolument  from  his  dramatic  composi- 
tions, which"  were  represented  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  A.  Gellius  relates,  from  the 
authority  of  Varro,  that  Plautus  having  ac- 
quired property  was  tempted,  in  order  to  in- 
crease it,  to  engage  in  trade;  and  that  his 
speculations  succeeded  so  ill,  that  he  was  re- 
duced, in  a  time  of  general  scarcity,  to  hire 
himself  as  a  labourer  to  grind  at  the  mill. 
His  mind,  however,  remained  undepressed,  for 
he  composed  three  of  h&  comedies  in  this  toil- 
some situation.  Cicero  informs  us  that  he 
died  in  the  consulate  of  Claudius  Pulcher  and 
L.  Porcius  Licinius,  B.  C.  184.  A  great 
number  of  comedies  were  anciently  current 
under  the  popular  name  of  Plautus;  but  of 
these  the  chief  part  were  only  retouched  by 
him,  and  the  best  Roman  critics  admitted  only 
twwity-five  or  twenty-six  as  of  his  genuine 
composition.  Twenty  of  these  are  still  extant« 
but  some  in  a  mutilated  state.  Of  the  charac- 
ter they  bore  among  his  countrymen  we  havei 
different  judgments  from  high  authority. 
The  learned  Varro  was  accustomed  to  say^ 
that  if  the  Muses  were  to  speak  Latin,  they 
would  use  no  other  style  than  that  of  Plautus. 
Cicero  calls  the  wit  of  Plautus  elegant,  refined, 
ingenious,  and  facetious ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  Horace  censures  the  preceding  genera- 
tion for  their  blind  admiration  of  the  jests  and 
the  numbers  of  this  dramatist,  intimating  that 
the  former  were  gross  and  the  latter  defective. 
To  a  modern  reader,  the  humour  of  Plautus 
will  often  appear  strong  and  genuine,  but 
coarse  and  indelicate,  and  intermixed  with 
quibbles  and  witticisms.  His  plays,  however, 
are  lively,  and  in  general  entertaining ;  and  his 
language  is  a  rich  treasury  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
Many  of  his  pieces,  like  those  of  the  other 
Roman  dramatists,  are  professed  translations 
from  the  Greek,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  his 
plots  are  borrowed  from  the  Grecian  theatre. 
Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Plautus,  soine  of 
the  most  valuable  are  the  Variorum  by  Gro- 
novius,  Lugd.  B.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1664,  69,  84; 
the  Delphin,  by  Operauus,  Par.^  2  vols.  4to., 
1679;  Caperonier*s,*5^7^fcl/  P/jrr.,  3vols,i2mo., 
1759;  and  Emesti*s,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1760, 
Bipont.  I'j^S.  Crtisius^s  Rom.  Poets.  Tira* 
boschi.     Bibl.  Diet. ^^  A. 

PLEMP,  (Plempius,)  Vopiscus  Fortuna- 
Tus,  a  learned  physician,  was  bom  at  Amster- 
dam in  1 60 1.  He  studied  philosophy  at 
Louvain,  and  physic  at  Leyden,  and  then  vi- 
sited the  universities  of  Padua  and  Bolognn, 
at  the  latter  of  which  he  took  the  degree  of 
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doctor.  On  his  retuniji^  he  practiced  ia  bia 
profession  at  Am^terdgn^  ^4  acquired  a  re^ 
putarion  which  caused  him  to  be  uivited  by 
the  Infanta  Isabella,  governess  of  the  Low« 
Countries*  to  Louvain^  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
Medical  Institutes.  He  wjcnj;  thither  in  16.33^ 
and  publicly  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  and,  in  the  follpwing  year,  he  succeeded. 
to  the  practical  chaJK«  Soi^e  tim^  afterwards* 
he  was  nominated  tQ  the  pr^^id^ncy  of  the 
college  of  Breugel,  which  PP^^  he  resigned, 
on  his  marri^e  to  a  lady  of  noble  family.  He. 
died  at  Lpuv^n  iQ  167 1.  The  first  work  pub- 
lished by  thif  physician  ^as  his  <<  Qph^halmo* 
graphia,**  4t9»,  idja,  composed  at  an  early 
age,  but  acute  and  ingenioi^s.  It  wasi  twice 
reprinted  in  folio.  It  wa^  followed  by  <<  Fun-r 
damenta,  sei^  Institutiones  Medicinsc*  4to«, 
1638,  being  a  general  and  scholastic  treatise  on 
the  different  parts  of  medical  science.  In  the 
first  edition  he  opposed  Harvey's  doctrine  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  in  a  sub9e~ 
quent  one  he  h^d  the  candour  to  admit  and 
defend  it.  Of  his  other  works,  one  of  the 
mos(  estimable  is  <<  De  Togatorum  Valetu- 
dine  tueildai  Comm^tarius,''  4to.,  1670.  He 
gave  an  etegant  and  learned  edition  of  the  two 
first  books  of  the  <<  Canon  of  Avicenna*" 
with  an  imprpved  version  and  schplia*  HaU 
leri  Bibl.  Med.  Isf  Jnat.     Ehj  Diet.— A. 

PLESSIS,  see  Richelieu. 

PLINT  THE  l^LDER.  Caius  Plinxus  Se- 
CUNDUS,  a  distinguished  Roman  writer,  wa3 
born,  probably  at  Verona,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  21.  He  was  descended  of  an 
iUustrious  family:  and  served  in  the  army  as  a 
commander  of  cavalry,  during  the  wars  in 
C^ermany.  He  rose  to  various  public  employ- 
n^ents,  under  the  Emperors  Nero,  Vespasian, 
and  Titus ;  was  aggregated  to  the  college  of 
avigurs,  and  made  procurator  in  Spain.  There 
is  scarcely  an  example  of  a  man  of  business 
who  was  also  so  devoted  to  study,  or  compre- 
hended such  an  extent  of  literary  research. 
His  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny,  has  given  a 
particular  account  of  his  mode  of  spending  his 
time  at  Rom^  ."wh^n  he  was  possessed  of  the 
imperial  fayouj;.  Before  d^y-break  he  waited 
upon  Vespasian,  who  was  also  an  early  riser> 
and  then  proceeded  tq  execute  the  Emperor's 
orders. '  On  returning  home,  h?  employed  all 
the  rest  of  the  dqy  in>study.  After  taking,  a 
light  repast,  he  reclined  in  the  8un>  according 
to  the  Roooan  custom,  while  a  book. was  read 
to  him  from  which  he  took  notes ;  for  he  never 
perused  any  work  without  making. extracts,  as 
it  was  a  maxim  of  his,  «  that  no  book  was  so 


bad  as  not  tQ  affenl  something  valuable."    He 
then  bached,  slumbered  a.  little»  and  rising  fresh, 
as  if  to  a  new  day,  studied  till  supperi  time.  £vea 
during  that  repast*  a  reader  was  at  his  side» 
as  likewise  upon  all  bis  joymeys  ;  and  a  vacant 
hour  never  occurred,  which  bit  did  not  employ 
in  reading  o^  writing.    Of  his  avarice  of  time, 
his  nephew  gives  the  foUowuig  instance.     One 
of  his  friends  having  obliged  the  reader  to  re- 
peat sojnething  that,  he  had  pronounced  im- 
properly, <'  Did  you  undeostand  him  .^-  said 
Kiny,     He  confessed  that  he  did,     "  Why 
then  (he  rejoined)  did  you  stop  him  ?    Wc 
have  lost  more  than,  ten  lines  by  the  interrupr- 
tion."    He  always  went  from  phtge  to.  plaoe. 
in  a  sedan,  that  he  might  re^the.wiiile  i  and 
reproved  hia  nephew  for  walking,  as.  sa  much 
loss  of  time^  This.  was«  doubtless,  the  method  to 
lay  in.  a  prodigious  stock  of  facts  and  ideas,  but  it 
precluded  all  original  observation  and  reflection, 
as  well  as  all  exact  judgment  on  what  was  read. 
Pliny  vras  not,  however,  an.  inattcntivje  ob- 
server of  the  great  pticnomena  of  nature,  and 
it  was  to  his  curiosity  in.  this. respect  that  his 
premature  death  was  owing*     He  vi^s  com^ 
mander  of.the  fleet  stationed  at  Misenum^ 
when»  in  August  A.  D.  79,  a  great  eruptioa 
of  Vesuvius  broke  out«    On  its  Rxst  appear- 
ance he  steered  directly  to  the  spot,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  both  of  giving  assistance  to  the  fugitives, 
and  viewing  the.  progress  o£   the  eruption* 
The  volcano  raged  with  great  fury«  and  spread . 
alarm  through  all  the  vicinity*     While  othecs 
W^re  flying,  he  ordered  his  pilot  to.  steer  di^ 
rectly  across  to  Stabise,  where  his  friend  Pom*, 
ponianus  had  a  villa.     He  there  landed,  and 
passed  the  night  in  the  house.     In  the  mean- 
time showers  of  ashes  almost  blocked .  up  the. 
apartments^  while  the  walls  were  shaken  with 
an  earthquake;  and  towards  morning  it  ap- 
peared  necessary  to   quit  the  place.      With 
pillows,  tied   upon   their   heads,   against  the 
falling  stones,   they  proceeded  towards   the 
shore,  when  a  sudden  smell  of  sulphur  ob* 
liged  them  to  hasten  their  flight.    Plkiy,  lean- 
ing upon,  two  slaves,  was  overtaken  by  the  va*> 
pour,  and  b^ing  corpulent  and  asthmatic,  feli 
sttflbcated.  He  was  thep  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
age,  high  in  reputation  and.,  dignity,  and  in 
great  esteem  with  the  Emperor  Titus* 

Of  the  writings  of  this  learned  man  his 
nephew  has  left  tlie  following  enumeration : 
On  the  Use  of  the  Javelin  oa  Horseback,  one 
book,  composed  when  he  was  a. Commander 
of  Cavalry ;  On  the  Life  of  Pomponius  Secun- 
dus,  two  books ;  Of  the  Wars  in  Germany, 
twenty  books  i  On.Ozatory,  th|ree  books  i  On 
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Graihmar,  eight  books ;  OYi  th^  tUsiorj  of  his 
own  Ti'nies,  thirty-one  books;    On  Natural 
liistorjr,  thirtv-seven  books.     Of  these  works, 
^he  last  al6ne  is  extant ;  ^nd  it  may  rank  dmong 
the  most  valuable  relics  of  'chssical  atitiquity. 
It  covnprehehds  a  vast  design  ;  for  in  addition 
to  What  Js  now  tern^ed  Ndtural  ttistoty,   it 
compri2es  an  account  o^  alniost  all  human  arts 
and  inventions,  witli  a  System  of  geography, 
llie  substance  of  this  work  is  efttifely  compila- 
tion ',  and  by  annexing  his  authorities  t6  each 
booki  the  writer  has  preserved  th^  names  of 
many  iuthot-s  otherwise  ttnkho\*rrt,  and  hh 
giVeh  a  very  interesting  vfevcr  bf  the  extent  oIF 
nunian  research  at  that  jieribd,     tt  cannot  be 
affirmed^  that  PlinV  has  eierbised  much  judg- 
ment in  hk  coliectidn,  for  trtiths  and  fables  are 
mitl^led  Witli  no  distitiction,  and  the  rfaturai 
Historyj  Jjiroperly  so   called,  is  less  ac'ciirate 
thah  tiiat  of  Aristotle  in  the  same  points. 
The  chapters  bh  the  arts  are  perhaps  the  most 
curious  and  valuable;  as  replete  with  things 
iib  where  else  io  be  met  With.    't*he  Style  of 
'ttifly  is  less  pure  thart  that  of  the  preceding 
a^e  of  Latinlty>  and  is  frequently  strained  and 
ODScure  j  It  has,  however,  great  enefgy,  and  is 
often  singularly  picturesque.     The  natute  of 
Ae  subjects,  and  rhe  concise  nlanfie^  in  which 
the^  dre  tlstiafiy  tbu^Hed  iipotr,  have  rendered 
fhe  aUthoTf*s  meaitlh^  in  rii'any  phces  very  diffi. 
cult  to  elicit,  arid  haVe  given  mueh  employment 
to  critics  afad  coitiirfent ators.  Indeed,  more  tech- 
nical knowledge  thali  ifsaally  falls  to  the  share 
of  a  philologist  i^  requisite  fbr  the  elucidation 
of  his  obscurities,    tn  philosophy  he  chiefly  in^ 
clined  to  the  cpicureatf  doctrines,  tKoujgh'  oe- 
casionally  with  a  turn  to  scepticism.     He  sub- 
stitutes an  eternal  nature  of  thiAgs  toProvidcfice,* 
or  a  designing  Cause ;  ahrf  sometimes*  inc6nsis- 
tently  indulges  in  a  strain  of  declamation  against 
the  maligifity  of  this  unconscious  nature.    His 
views  of  man  and  of  his  destiny  are  gloomy  add 
querulous,  and  he  denies  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.    His  moral  sentiments,  however,  are  pure. 
The  editions  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  Were 
numerous  at  an  early  period ;  and  many  learned 
men  employed  themselves  in  correcting   the 
text,   which  was  extremely  corrupt    in    the 
MSS.     The  celebrated  Hardouin  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  industrious  of  these, 
arid  his  edition  in  5  vols.  410.,  Par,  1685,  ^^^ 
much  superior  to  any  former  one.    It  has  been 
followed  by  several  later  editors  \  but  in  1779 
Bvotfter  gave  a  new  edition  at  Paris,  in  6  vols. 
I  irto.,  with  a  great  number  of  additional  cor- 
rections.    Plinii  Eptst.     Vossii  Htsf^  Lat,     7/- 
r^cschi,     Brucker.  -^  A. 


iPLiNt  THE  tdtJrNQEft.    C.  PtiNids 

CiECiLitJS  Secundus,  horn  ai  K'qvocomumf 
the  modern  Conio,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  '/^.  D. 
62,  was  the  son  of  L.  Caecilius  of  tliat  place^ 
by  a  sister  of  the  elder  Pliny.     He  was  sent 
early  to  Rome  for  education,  aifd  after  perfect- 
ing himself  in  the  Greek  language,  was  placed 
^nder   the   tuition  of  the  celebrated   master 
In  rhetoric,  Qiuintilian,  and  the  sophist  Nicetes. 
rliS  promising  disposition  and  talents  caused 
hini  to  be  adopted  by  his  uncle  Pliny,  and  des- 
tined to  be  the  heir  of  his  name  and  fortune.    He 
was  in  his  eighteenth  year  when  the  eruptioii 
bf  Vesuvius  took  place,  which  proved  fatal  to 
his  Uncle,  and  the  account  of  that  catastrophe 
is  taken  from  a  letter  of  his,  written  long  after, 
to  his  friend  Tacitus.     It  tlience  appears  that 
he  had  imbibed  his  relation's  ardour  for  study, 
which  caused  him  rather  to  remain  reading 
LiVy,  than  to  accompany  his  uncle  to  a  nearer 
^lew  bf  so  interesting  a  phenomenon.     He  con- 
tinued so  intensely  occupied  with  his  book,  that 
It  was  with  difficulty  his,  mother  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  quit  Misenum  during  the  sub* 
sequent  earthquake.    This  was  the  affiKtgtion 
of  a  young  man,  but  it  foreboded  that  kind  of 
ostentation  in  his  character  which,  amite  many 
excellencies,  was  a  perrhanent  foihit*      He 
began  to  plead  causes  at  the  age  of  191  but  his 
forensic  labours  were  interrupted  by  a  campaign 
in  i^yria,  with  the  rank  of  military  tribune.   He 
did  not,  however,  intermit  his  literary  pursuits 
in  that  situation,  but  availed  himself  of  the 
presence  of  the   philosophers  Euphrates  and 
Artemidorus,   who  had  been  banished   from 
Itome,  wifh  the  other  professors  of  philosophy^ 
by  Vespasian.     After  his  return  to  Rome  at 
assiduously  followed  the  business  of  the  forum^ 
dud  undertook  many  important  causes  before 
the  centumviri.     His  reputation  for  eloquence 
stood  so  high,  that  there  was  a  great  confluence 
of  auditors  whenever  he  spoke,  and  he  wai 
greeted   with   loud  applauses,   in  which  the 
judges  themselves  sometimes  joined.     In  the 
early  part  of  Domitian's  reign  he  was  much  in 
favour  wixh  that  Emperor,  who  raised  him  suc- 
dessivcly  to  the  offices  of  questor,  tribune  of 
the  people,  and  prxtor.      At  length  his  free 
spirit  gave  umbrage  to  the  tyrant,  and  his  life 
would  have  been  endangered  if  that  reign  had 
lasted  much  longer.     This  circumstance  en- 
deared him  to  Nerva,  and  to  his  adopted  suc- 
cessor Trajan^  and  during  the  short  reign  of 
the  former,  he  was  appointed  to  the  of&e  of 
prefect  of  the  Satumiah  treasury.    In  the  third 
consulate  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  Pliny  was 
one  of  the  honorary  consuls  termed  siifffcti^  of 
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that  Year.  On  that  occasion  he  returned  public 
thanKS  to  the  Emperor  in  an  oration  which  he 
afterwards  enlarged  to  the  panegyric  of  Trajan» 
as  transmitted  to  our  times.  Tne  care  of  the 
channel  and  banks  of  the  Tyber  was  next  con- 
ferred upon  him^  with  the  augurate.  In  fine, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
Bithynia  in  quality  of  pro-pr%tor>  which  office 
he  exercised  for  two  years  with  great  credit. 
He  was  in  this  station  when  he  wrote  that 
celebrated  epistle  to  Trajan,  in  which  he  con- 
sults the  Emperor  respecting  the  conduct  to 
be  observed  towards  the  Christians  of  the  pro- 
vince who  then  lay  linder  persecution!  and 
bears  an  honourable  testimony  to  their  prin- 
ciples and  morals. 

After  his  return  to  Rome  he  seems  to  have 
passed  his  time  chiefly  in  literary  retirement  at 
his  villas,  two  of  which,  the  Laurentian  and 
Tuscan,  he  has  particularly  described  in  his 
letters.  He  appears  to  nave  been  highly 
esteemed  by  all  the  most  virtuous  and  dis- 
tinguished Romans  who  were  his  cotem- 
poraries;  and  among  his  correspondents  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  Corellius  Rufus, 
Arulenus  Rusticus,  Junius  Mauricus,  L.  Hel- 
*  vidius,  Virginius  Rufus,  and  the  celebrated 
historian  Tacitus.  He  was  continually  occu- 
pied in  "Writing  and  reading,  and  maintained 
an  intimacy  widi  all  the  eminent  men  of  letters 
of  his  time,  to  some  of  whom,  as  Quintilian 
and  Martial,  he  was  a  munificent  patron. 
To  his  fellow-citizens  of  Como  be  was  sin- 
gularly kind  and  liberal.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  maintenance  of  a  public  pro- 
fessor for  the  instruction  of  their  youth, 
assigned  an  annual  revenue  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  children  of  both  sexes  whose  parents 
had  been  reduced  to  poverty,  and  founded  a 
public  library.  He  composed  much  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  took  extraordinary  pains  in  cor- 
recting and  polishing  his  works.  None,  how- 
,cver,  have  reached  our  times  except  his 
panegyric  above  mentioned,  and  a  collection 
of  letters.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  inferred  from  a  passage  of  Cassiodorus 
to  have  been  in  the  15th  year  of  Trajan,  and 
the  $ist  or  5  2d  of  his  age. 

Pliny's  *«  Panegyric"  is  an  elaborate  piece 
of  eloquence,  chiefly  of  value  as  containing 
enlarged  views  of  tne  duties  of  a  sovereign. 
As  it  was  composed  at  the  very  beginning  of 
Trajan's  reign,  it  has  little  weight  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  that  excellent  Emperor. 
His  «  Epistles,'*  in  ten  books,  are  much  to  be 
prized  for  the  ,  anecdotes  with  which   they 


abound  of  the  characters  and  incidents  of  those 
times,  and  likewise  for  the  purity  and  elevation 
of  their  moral  sentiments,  which  impress  a 
highly  favourable  idea  of  the  writer.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  they  were  written  for 
the  purpose  of  being  made  public,  and  of  dis- 
playing to  the  world  the  author's  generous 
actions  and  literary  honours.  They  strondy 
mark  that  love  of  applause  which  was  his 
ruling  passion,  and  afllord  some  curious  facts 
relative  to  the  modes  of  feeding  a  writer's 
vanity  in  those  times.  They  exhibit  Pliny  as  a 
professed  rhetorician,  entertaining,  and  per- 
haps wearying,  his  friends  with  long  and  la- 
boured orations  and  recitations,  commanding 
constant  plaudits  by  virtue  of  his  rank,  his 
wealth,  and  his  truly  estimable  qualities,  but 
probably  in  some  instances  the  dupe  of  adu- 
lation. The  style  of  his  epistles  is  elegant  and 
highly  polished,  but  without  the  ease  and  * 
nature  proper  to  familiar  letters,  and  so  conspi- 
cuous in  those  of  Cicero.  It  has  much  of  the 
pointed  conciseness  of  Tacitus  and  Seneca. 
Of  the  editions  of  Pliny  the  Younger  some  of  • 
the  most  valuable  are  the  Variorum  by  Veen- 
husius,  Lugd.  B.  1669  i '  that  of  Longolius, 
jtmsL  1734  \  Gesner's,  Lips.  1739,  1770^  and 
Lallemand's,  Par.  1 769.  His  letters  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  Lord  Orrery  and 
Mr.  Melmoth  :  the  version  of  the  latter  is  sin- 
gularly elegant.  Vita  Plinii  Sec.  ad  edit.  Lai-- 
lemand.     Tiraboscbi.     BibL  Dict^-^-A* 

PLOT,  Robert,  LL.D.,  a  natural  philoso- 
pher and  antiquary,  was  bom  in  1641,  of  a 
good  family  at  Borden,  near  Sittinffbourq*  in 
Kent.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen-hall, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  in  1671.  Having  distinguished  himself 
as  an  ingenious  enquirer  into  philosophicat 
subjects,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  newly 
constituted  Royal  Society,  of  which,  in  1682^ 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  secretaries.  In 
1683  ^^  ^^^  appointed  by  Ashmole  the  first 
keeper  of  his  museum  at  Oxford,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  university.  His  subsequent  offices  seem 
to  show  that  antiquities  were  the  leading  pur- 
suits of  his  later  years;  for  in  1687  he  was 
made  register  to  the  revived  earl-marshal's 
court;  and  in  1695  was  nominated  Mowbray- 
herald-extraordinary.  He  died  of  the  stone  m 
the  following  year,  at  his  house  in  his  native 
parish. 

Dr.  Plot  is  principally  known  by  his  two 
county  natural-histories,  which  were  the  first 
of  the  kind  published  in  England,  and  were 
exemplifications  of  a  great  plan  which  he  had 
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formed  for  a  natural  histonr  of  the  whole  king« 
dom.  The  "  Natural  History  of  Oxford- 
shire" was  published  first  in  1677,  fol.^  and 
again  with  additions  and  corrections,  by  Mr. 
Burman»  in  1705.  That  «  Of  Staffordshire" 
was  first  published  in  1679,  fol.,  and  reprinted 
in  1 686.  It  was  decorated  with  views  of  the 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  In  these 
works  the  Author  takes  a  wide  compass,  inclu- 
ding not  only  all  that  properly  belongs  to  na- 
tural history,  but  what  relates  to  arts,  manners, 
antiquities,  and  all  other  memorabilia.  The 
performance,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
state  of  science  at  the  time,  is  very  respectable, 
though  the  author  occasionally  displays  credu- 
lity in  his  admbsion  of  fabulous  narrations. 
As  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  con- 
ducted the  publication  of  its  Transactions  from 
No.  143.  to  No.  166.  inclusive ;  and  he  com- 
municated to  it  some  papers  of  his  own,  on 
chemical  and  philosophical  subjects.  Since 
his  death  two  letters  of  his  have  been  published 
relative  to  antiquities  in  Kent  and  at  Thetford. 
He  left  a  number  of  manuscripts,  among  which 
were  large  collections  for  a  natural  history  of 
Kent*  Siogr.  Brit.  Pultenefs  Sketches  of  Bo^ 
tany,  ^ —  A. 

PI4OTINUS,  a  celebrated  Platonic  philoso- 
pher of  the  eclectic  school,  from  whom  it 
afterwards,  took  its  name,  was  a.  native  of 
Egypt,  and  born  at  Lvcopolis,  in  the  year  205. 
We  are  not  f umishea  with  any  particulars  re- 
apecting  his  parents,  family,  or  early  educatiop ; 
and  nearly  all  the  information  which  we  have 
concerning  his  history  or  opinions  we  .derive 
fronl  Porfiijrry,  who.  was  his  intimate  friend 
for  many  years,  but  whose  partiality  to  his 
sect,  and  propensity  to  the  marvellous,  render 
it  necessary  that  we  should  receive  his  relations 
with  proper  caution.  It  appears  probable,  that 
Plotinus  began  to  apply  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
For  some  time  he  attended  the  lectures  of  dif- 
ferent famous  professors,  who  then  abounded 
at  Alexandria ;  but,  finding  himself  dissatisfied 
with  their  respective  systems,  he  was  advised 
bv  a  friend  to  frequent  the  school  of  Ammo- 
nius,  who,  with  the  hope  of  reconciling  the 
different  opinions  then  subsisting  among  philo- 
sophers, founded  a  distinct  eclectic  school,  in 
which  he  taught  his  select  disciples  certain 
sublime  doctrines,,  and  mystical  practices, 
which  he  communicated  to  tnem  under  a  so- 
lemn injunction  of  secrecy.  With  the  instruc- 
tions of  such  a  preceptor,  Plotinus,  whose 
mind  had  a  strong  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  was 
highly  delighted,  and  he  told  his  friend,  that 


he  had  now  met  with  a  tutor  in  all  respects 
suited  to  his  wishes.  Under  this  master  he 
prosecuted  his  philosophical  studies  during 
eleven  years,  and  became  a  deep  proficient  in 
the  abstruse  subtleties  and  mystical  flights  of 
his  fanciful  system.  Upon  the  death  of  Am- 
monius,  having  frequently  heard  the  oriental 
philosophy  commended  in  his  school,  and  ex- 
pecting to  find  in  it  that  kind  of  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  divine  natures  which  he  was  most 
desirous  of  studying,  he  determined  to  travel 
into  Persia  and  India,  to  learn  wisdom  of  the 
Magi  and  Gymnosophists.  In  this  resolution 
he  was  probably  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
of  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  whose  pretensions  to 
magic  arts,  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
these  sources,  had  obtained  for  him  widely- 
extended  fame.  As  the  Emperor  Gordian  was 
at  this  time  undertaking  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  Plotinus  availed  himself  of  such 
an  opportunity  of  safe  conduct  into  the  Eastern 
regions,  and  in  the  year  243  joined  the  Empe- 
ror's army.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  that  ex<* 
pedition,  however,  in  which  the  army  was  de- 
feated, and  the  Emperor  killed,  compelled  the 
philosopher  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight,,  and  he 
with  difficulty  effected  his  escape  to  Antioch, 
whence  he  afterwards  came  to  Rome. 

For  some  time  Plotinus  considered  himself 
to  be  under  an  obligation  not  to  disclose  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  learned  in  the  school 
of  Ammonius,  in  consequence  of  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  to  which  he  had  submitted  : 
but  two  of  his  fellow-pupils,  Herennius,  and 
Origen,  who  is  not  to  be  confounded-with  the 
Christian  father  of  the  same  name,  having  pub- 
licly taught  the  mysteries  of  their  master,  he 
thought  himself  absolved  from  his  engagement^ 
and  became  a  lecturer  in  philosophv  upon 
eclectic  principles.  During  ten  years  ne  con- 
fined himself  to  oral  discourse }  always  con* 
versing  freely  with  his  disciples,  and  encou- 
raging them  to  ask  questions,  and  offer  objec- 
tions, on  the  subjects  of  his  lectures.  At 
length  he  found  it  necessary,  both  for  his  own 
convenience  and  that  of  his  pupils,  to  commit 
the  substance  of  what  he  delivered  to  writing. 
He  therefore  wrote  many  volumes  of  meta- 
physics, dialectics,  and  ethics,  which  were 
drawn  up  hastily  and  inaccurately,  in  the 
midst  of  his  various  engagements,  and  in  this 
state  were  suffered  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
his  disciples.  To  this  circumstance  we  may- 
in  part  ascribe  the  obscurity  and  confusion 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  them,  notwith- 
standing the  pains  which,  at  the  request  of 
Plotinus^  bis  disciple  Porphyry^ook  to  correct 
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Aftm.    Thib  nonlty  <tf  Ms  t>I«n  bf  ki&tractioit  ^ 
dretr  afoir  Kim  a  crowd  of  attditotsi  alnor 
whom  are  «aid  to  have  been  many  senaCbrs, 
some  females  of  tank }  but)  owing  to  t^ 
scurity  and  subtlety  of  his  doctrifie,  t^ 
ber  of  his  real  disciples  was  but  9 
the  indtraction  of  those  who  we** 
become  his  followers,  and  to  f 
in  order  to  acquire  proficient 
plesi  he  devoted  himself  wit*  ^    ^ 
duity.     Nothing  could  exceeu^^y  ^ 
which  he  applied  himself  to  htf^ 
pursuits)  and  he  was  frequently 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  sublime  ck, 
tions  by  watching  and  fastitig*     It  is  i 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  his  enthus.  ^^^ 
was  sometimes  raised  to  the  highest  pitc*    "* 
and  that  he  could  entertain  a  belief  of  his 
being  under  the  protection  of  a  geitius,  or  fa- 
miliar spirit,  of  the  most  eminent  order,  who 
was  not  meerly  a  demon,  but  a  god.    The  su« 
periority  which  he  fancied  belonged  to  his 
tutelar  eenius,  inflated  him  with  a  degree  of 
pride  which  seems  to  have  bordered  on  im- 
piety.    Having  been  desired  by  his  disciple 
Amelius,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  esteem,  to 
*  share  in  his  devotions,  or  the  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  which  he  was  about  to  offer  up  at  some 
solemn  festival,  <<  It  is  their  business,"  replied 
Plotiiitts,  <<  to  come  to  m«,'  and  not  for  me  to 
^o  to  them/'     «•  No  one/*  says  Porphyry, 
^  could  guess,  nor  dared  to  ask  the  reason  of 
this  haughty  answer.^ 

Plotinus  enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  integrity,  that  many  private  quaN 
rels  were  referred  to  his  arbitration,  and  several 

Crsons  of  both  setes>  when  on  their  deaths 
ds,  sent  for  him,  to  entrust  him  with  the 
care  of  their  estates,  smd  the  guatriianship  of 
theiv  children.  Such  oftfces,  though  trouMe-^ 
8<Hne,  he  never  refused,  and  he  discharged  them 
in  a  manner  that  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
the  parties  concerned.  Indeed',  his  whole  con-- 
duct  was  so  blameless  and  commendable,  that 
he  did  not  create  to  himself  one  enemy  during 
die  twenty-six  years  in  which  he  resided  at 
Rome.  Mis  excellent  character  secured  to  him 
die  esteem  and  friendship  of  many  persons  of 
high  rank,  and  particularly  of  the  Kmperor 
GallienuS)  and  his  Empress  Saloviina.  The 
romantic  turn  of  bis  mmd  was  suiBciently 
shewn,  by  the  use  which  be  made  of  his  inte- 
rest at  court.  He  requestied  the  Emperor  to 
tebuild  a  city  in  Campania,  whiefe  had  been 
fbnnerly  destroyed,  and  to  grant  it,  with  the 
adjoining  territory,  to  a  body  of  philosophers, 
who  should  be  governed  by  the  kws  of  Plato's* 
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^       '^n  th6  city  JPlatortO- 
^.      "^tie  time,  that  h^ 
^f^     M  by  the  founda- 
>       >•    The  Ekn- 
^>        %  to  his  ap- 
>(c  bf  his 


flowed 

poreal 

that  he  wouti. 
celebrated,  nor 
person,  with  his  ki.  \»^ 
determined  neglect  *.  % 
rigorous  absibetice  wh 
duced  hinrsetf  to  such 
infirmity,  that  he  ^ent  tht 
Kfe  in  mat  bodily  suffering, 
while  Porphyty  was  m  Sicily,  b 
of  all  his  niencfs,  exceptittg  EustocA^iits,  he  left 
Rome  iiid  retired  into  Campafiia^  to  the  heif s 
6f  one  of  his  fbnriet  dkclpl^s,  now  deceased. 
Here  he  was  hospitably  supported  till  his  death, 
which  took  phce  in  the  y^ar  270,  l*heh  he  Was 
ht  the  6tSth  year  of  his  agfe.  When  he.fdtiitd 
his  end  approaching,  he  saM  to  tustodrtas, 
^  The  Ditine  principle  witlrirt  me  Is  nd^  has- 
tening to  tmife  with  that  Civme  Bemg  #hich 
animates  the  tmiverse:'*  expressing  iA  tho86 
words  a  leading  principle  01  his  philosophy, 
that  the  human  soul  is  an  emattetion  from  the 
divme  nature,  and  will  retutn  to  the  source 
whence  it  proceeded. 

Porphyry,  in  his  H^e  6f  Ploritius,  actuated  By 
an  implacableenmitytoChristianity,  rfnd  a  de'sire 
of  depreciating  the  evidence  of  die  supemattifal 
works  by  which  its  truth  is  attested,  represents 
him  as  hsrring  been  possessed  of  miraculous 
powers ;  but  the  ihternal  marks  of  falsehood 
Which  his  stories  bear,  render  it  unnecessary  to 
take  any  further  notice  of  them ;  %e  shall  there- 
fore close  Ais  article  with  the  remarks  with 
which  Eftfield  concludes  his  account  of  Plotinus. 
«  From  the  life  and  writings  of  this  philoso- 
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pWr  ii^  clearlj  flppear»i  that  he  belonged  to  the 
tlMs  ot  funatlcd.  Ifis  nntqral  temper,  hi£^ 
edtteation,  hia  system,  aH  mdifieft  him  to  fana- 
^ci«m.  Suflbrmg  htmaelf  to  be  led  astray,  by 
a  vobtile  imaginatioi>,  fronr  the  plahi  path  of 
good  sense)  he  poured  forth  cmde  and  confused 
conceptions,  in  obscure  and.  incoherent  hn- 
guage.  Sometimes  he  soared,  in  entatic  flights, 
into  the  regions  of*  mysticism.  Porphyry  re- 
lates, that  he  ascended.  thrpughaR  the  Platonic 
steps  of  diriite  contemplation,  to  the.  actual' 
vision  of  the  Deity  himself,  and  was  admittwi  to 
such  intefcourse  with  him  aa  no  other  philo- 
sopher ever  enjoyed.  They  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature  will  easily  perceive, 
in  these  iights,*  unequivocal  propfs  of  a  feeble 
or  disordered  mind,  andwiH'  npt  wonder  that, 
the  system  of  Plotinus  was  xpystical;  and  his 
writings  obscure.  The  truth  seemato  be,  that 
this  philosopher  made  it  the  main  scop^  apd  end* 
<tf  his  Kfe  to  dazzle  his  own  mmd,  and,  the  minds 
<^  others,  with  the  meteorsof  enthusiasm,  rather 
than  to  illummate  them  .with  tl\e  clear  and  steady. 
ray  s  of  truth.  How  much  Js  it  to  b^  regretted, 
that  such  a  man  should  have  becomei  in  a  great 
degree,  the  preceptor  of  the  worldi  and  should, 
by  means  of  his  disciples,,  have  every  where 
disseminated  a  species  of  false  philosophy, 
which  was  compounded  of  superstition,  enthu- 
siasm, and  imposture.  The  muddy  waters, 
sent  forth  from  this  polluted  "spring,  w^re.  spread' 
through  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  leammg, 
ahd  wei»  even  permitted  to  mingle  with  the 
pure  stream  of  Christian  doctrine.  Not  only 
at  Rome,  where  Plotinus  had  taught,  but  first  in 
Alexandria,  afterwards  in  many  of  the  princi- 
palities of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  at  Athens,  the 
ancient  seat  of  wisdom,  the  system  of  Ammo- 
nius  and  Plotinus  was  embraced  and  propa- 
gated by  njen,  who,  in  learning  and  ^abilities, 
were  greatly  superior  to  its  founders.** 

The  treatises  of  Plotinus,  which  are  fifty- 
four  In  number,  were  distributed  by  Porphyry 
under  six  classes,  called  Enneads.  Proclus 
wrote  comuientaries  upon  them,  and  Dexippus 
defended  them  against  the  Peripatetics.  At 
the  request  of  Cosmo  de-  Medici,  Marsilius 
Ficinus  made  a  Latin  version  of  them,  which 
was  first  published  by  itself  at  Florence,  under 
the  title  of  ♦<  Plotini  Opera  ex  Interpret. 
Marsilii  Ficini,  cum  Commentariis,  necnon 
Vita  Plotini  a  Porphyrio  conscripta,'*  1492, 
folio.  Afterwards  the  Greek  text  was  pub- 
lished at  Basil,  from  a  manuscript  stated  by 
Xambecci  to  be  in  the  Imperial  library,  accom- 
pamed  with  the  version  of  Ficinus,  in  1580, 
folio.    In  1 787 J  a  treatise  was  published  at 


London^  **•  Concfrnhtg  the  Beautiful :  or,  a^- 
paraphrased  Tranalat  ion  from  the  Greek  of  Plo- 
tinus, Ennead  I.  Book  VI.  by  Thomas  TayloV,** 
8vo.  Vita  Piotini  a  Porphyrio.  Fahricii  BibL 
Gr^C.  Vol.  IV.  lib.  iv.  cap.  pcfcvn  Bayle.  EnfieWs 
Hist*  PhiL  Vol.  11.  book  Hi.  ch.  it.  sect.  4.  —  M. 
PLUCHE,  Antony,  Abbe,  an  elegant 
ftnd  ingenious  writer,  was  bom  at  Rheims  in 
1688.  His  Kterary  reputation  caused  him  to 
be  m)minated'  prqle^or  of  humanity  in  that 
university,  and  two  years  afterwards,  of  rhe* 
toric>  at  which  time  he  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders. The  Bishop  of  Laon  then  confided  to 
him  the  ditectiou  of  the  episcopal  college  ia 
that  city,  which  employment  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  on  account  ot  some  differences  of 
opinion*..  He  next  undertook  the  education 
of  the  son  of  the  intendant  of  Rouen;  and 
when  he  bad  completed  it>  he  went  to  Paris» 
where  he  gave  lectures  in  geography  and  his- 
tory. In  that  capital  he  acquired  a  name 
among  the  men  of  letters  by  his  popular  work„ 
entitled^  «<  Spectacle  de  la  Iflature,*  of  which 
the  first  volume  appeared  in  17329  and  which- 
was  carried  on  to  9  vols.  lamo.  It  is  a  view 
of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  natural  his- 
tory, in  the  form  of  dialogue,  agreeably  writ- 
ten upon  the  whole,  thoug|i  rendered  verbose 
by  its  form,  and  rather  superficial  in  its  mat- 
ter. Few  works  of  the  kind  have  been  more 
read,  and  it  was  translated  into  various  lan<^ 
guages. .  His  next  publication  was  <^  Histoire 
du  Ciel/*  a  vols.  lamo.,  of  whieh  the  first 
volume  is  chiefly  mythological,  founded  upon 
some  new  ai^d  ingenious  ideas.  The  second 
relates  to  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  qreatiour  This  work  is  reckoned  to 
possess  move  learning  and  ingenuitv  thaii 
sound  philosophy.  Tlie  Abb£  was  a-  firm  be- 
liever in  reirelatibn,  and  published,  in  1750, 
<*  The  Truth  of  '  the  Gospel  demonstrated  j" 
a  learned  performance,  but  calculated  chiefly 
for  Roman  Catholic  readers.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  philologist  by  hb  '<  Mecanique 
des  Langues,  et  T Art  de  les  Enseigneti''  lamo., 
1751;  an  useful  and  judicious  treatise.  On. 
account  of  a  deafness  which  rendered  him  un-. 
fit  for  society,  he  had  retired  in  1 749  to  La, 
Varenne  St.  Maur,  where  he  devoted  himseir 
entirely  to  study  and  religious  exercises.  He 
died  in  this  retreat  in  1761,  at  the  age  of  7j, 
leaving  the  character  of  a  truly  virtuous  and 
respectable  man.  After  his  death,  appeared  vx 
1764  two  posthumous  works,  of  his,  entitled, 
<'  Concorde  de  la  Geographic  des  diflTerens 
Agesi''  and  <<  Harmonie  des  Pseaumes  et  d^ 
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rEvangile.'*  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  M<mthL 
Rev. — A. 

PLUKENET,  Leonard,  a  learned  and  in- 
dustrious English  botanist,  was  born  in  1642. 
Of  his  family  and  education  scarcely  any 
thing  is  known ;  but  he  mentions  having  been 
a  fellow-pupil  of  William  Courten,  Esq.,  and 
Dr.  Uvedale  %  and  it  is  conjectured  that  it 
might  have  been  at  Cambridge,  whither  he 
sent  his  son.  He  certainly  acquired  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, ,  as  his 
writings  pxove.  He  was  brought  up  to  phy- 
sic, and  settled  in  the  metropolis  ;  but  as  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  col- 
lege of  physicians,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
never  eminent  in  practice.  His  prefaces  are 
dated  from  Old  Palace-yard,  Westminster. 
The  collection  of  specimens  of  plants  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  seems  to  have  been  his 
rilling  passion ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  main- 
tained an  extensive  correspondence  abroad, 
and  searched  all  the  gardens  of  the  curious  at 
home.  He  passed  his  life  almost  without 
patronage*  ^  disadvantage  which  he .  severely 
felt.  Towards  the  close  of  it,  however,  he  is 
said  to  have  obtained  some  assistance  from 
Queen  Mary,  and  to  have  been  nominated 
superintendant  of  the  royal  garden  at  Hamp- 
ton-court, with  the  title  of  royal  professor  of 
botany.  He  is  supposed  not  long  to-  have 
survived  his  last  publication,  in  170C.  By 
his  assiduity  he  collected  an  herbarium  of 
8000  plants,  which,  after  his  death,  came  into 
the  possession  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  first  publication  of  Dr.Plukenet,  en- 
titled, '^  Phytographia,"  consisted  merely  of 
figures  of  rare  and  choice  plants.  It  came 
out  in  four  parts,  from  1691  to  1696,  contain- 
ing 328  plates,  4to.  In  tlie  latter  year  was 
published  his  "  Almagestum  Botanicum," 
being  the  Onomasticon,  or  catalogue  of  the 
Phytographia,  disposed  in  alphabetical  order, 
without  any  regard  to  system.  Synonyms  are 
added  to  each  species,  for  the  ascertainment  of 
which  he  had  examined  the  ancient  authors 
with  great  attention  j  and  he  intersperses  many 
critical  notes,  which  prdve  the  accuracy  of  his 
botanical  erudition.  Four  years  afterwards, 
in  1700,  he  published  <«  Almagesti  Botanici 
Mantissa,"  being  a  continuation  of  the  plates, 
with  numerous  additions  to  the  synonyms, 
and  many  curious  critical  observations,  to 
which  was  .added  a  copious  index  for  both 
volumes.  In  the  Mantissa  are  several  stric- 
tures on  Sloane  and  Petiver,  made  with  a  de- 
gree of  acrimony  denoting  some  personal  quar- 


rel with  those  naturalists.  In  1705,  he  pub* 
lished  his  last  work,  entitled  <<  Amaltheum 
Botanicum,  s.  Stirpium  Indicarum  alteruRi 
Copi2B  cornu,"  carrying  on  the  tables  to  the 
number  of  434.  This  work  abounds  with  new 
subjects  sent  from  China,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Florida.  Plukenet's  whole  works  contain  up* 
wards  of  2740  figures.  Being  mostly  taken 
from  dried  specimens,  and  many  from  sprigs 
devoid  of  the  parts  of  fructification^  several 
are  not  to  be  ascertained.  They  are  also  very 
unequally  executed,  and  upon  too  small  a 
scale,  which  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed 
to  his  want  of  due  encouragement.  Many 
varieties  also  are  given  as  distinct  species,  and 
the  descriptions  throughout  are  only  specifical^. 
without  general  characters.  Yet,  with  all  these 
imperfections,  his  work  is  really  valuable,  and. 
made  a  large  addition  to  the  stores  of  botany ; 
for  no  man  before  him  had  ever  exhibited  such, 
a  number  of  new  plants.  Plukenet's  works 
were  reprinted  in  1769  in  4  volumes,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  plates.  An  <<  Index 
Linnxanus"  to  his  tables  was  published,  in 
1779,  by  Dr.  Giseke.  HaUeri  BibL  Botan.. 
Pultene^s  Sketches  <f  Botany*-^^A. 

PLUMIER,  Charles,  a  distinguished  na- 
turalist, was  bom  of  obscure  parentage  at  Mar- . 
seilles,  in  1(^46.  He  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation, and  at  the  aee  of  sixteen  entered  into 
tbe  relij^ious  order  0?  Minims.  Father  Maig- 
nan,  of  the  same  order,  at  Toulouse,  save 
him  instructions  in  mathematics,  and  taughthim 
several  mechanic  arts  connected  with  philoso- 
phy, among  which  was  that  of  turning.  In  this 
ne  became  so  great  a  proficient  that  he  wrote  ^ 
a  curious  book  on  the  subject.  Being  sent  by 
his  superiors  to  Rome,  to  pursue  the  studies 
belonging  to  his  vocation,  he  applied  to  them 
with  so  much  ardour  as  to  injure  his  health ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  relaxation,  he  indulged, 
a  natural  propensity  to  botanical  researches^ 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  science  under 
some  able  teachers,  in  Italy.  On  his  return 
to  Provence,  his  superiors  favoured  this  incli- 
nation, by  placing  him  in  a  rural  and  maritime 
retreat  near  Hieres.  Soon  after,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Toumefort, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  some  of  his  herbo* 
risations.  The  example  of  the  English  Sloane  . 
having  stimulated  the  French  court  to  inves- 
tigate the  natural  history  of  their  West  Indian 
possessions,  Plumier  was  chosen  as  the  asso- 
ciate of  Surian  for  that  purpose,  and  sailed  to 
the  Antilles.  He  acquitted  himself  with  so 
much  credit,  that  he  made  two  more  voyages 
at  the  King's  expence,  residing  a  considerable 
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time  in  those  islands/  and  m  that  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  applying  himself  with  great  assi- 
duity to  the  description  and  delineation  of  sub- 
jects as  well  of  the  animal  as  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  His  labours  were  rewarded  with 
the  title  of  King's  botanist,  and  a  pension  aug- 
mented each  voyage.  On  his  return  from  the 
second  voyage  he  procured,  by  the  interest  of 
'M.  Pontchartrain,  the  printing  at  the  Louvre 
of  his  first  botanical  work,  «  Description 
des  Plantes  de  TAmerique,"  i^95y  fol^ 
with  108  plates,  of  which  50  belong  to  the 
fern  tribe.  The  figures  are  little  more  than 
outlines,  but  being  as  large  as  life,  and  drawn 
with  accuracy  and  freedom,  they  have  a  fine 
•effect.  After  his  third  voyage  he  published,  in 
3703,  '•*  Nova  Plantarum  Genera,"  4to.,  in 
which  he  gives  the  descriptions  and  figures  of 
106  new  genera.  In  more  than  50  of  these  he 
pays  the  compliment,'  since  so  frequent,  to  his  * 
brother  botanists,  of  framing  appellations  from 
their  names :  several  Englishmen  are  thus  ho- 
noured by  him. 

The  King's  physician,  Mons.  Fagon,  engaged 
him  in  1704  to  undertake  a  fourth  voyage  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  discovering  and  deli- 
neating the  tree  which  yields  the  Peruvian  bark; 
but  whilst  he  was  waiting  to  embark  at  port 
St.  Mary  nettr  Cadiz,  he  was  seized  with  a 
pleurisy  which  terminated  his  life  at  the  age  of 
58.  Before  his '  departure  from  Paris  he  had 
prepared  for  the  press  his  *<  Traite  des  Fou- 
geres  de  PAmerique,"  which  was  printed  at 
the  royal  expence  in  1705,  fol.  with  172  plates: 
the  ferns  in  his  first  publication  are  repeated  in 
this.  Plumier  left  behind  him  a  great  number 
of  drawings  of  subjects  in  natural  history,  said 
to  amount  to  1400,  part  of  which  were  depo- 
sited in  his  convent  at  Paris,  and  part  in  the  ^ 
King's  library.  From  the  latter,  Boerhaave 
procured  copies  of  508  species  of  plants, 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  professor  Bur- 
mann  at  Amsterdam,  who  published  them  at 
his  own  expence  in  1755-60  in  ten  fasciculi, 
comprizing  262  plates.  Dr.  Bloch  of  Berlin 
also  obtained  from  this  collection  many  of  the 
figures  of  fishes  in  his  splendid  work  on  ich- 
thyology. Plumier  likewise  published  two 
dissertations,  one  in  the  ^*  Journal  des  Scavans,'' 
the  other  in  the  **  Journal  de  Trevoux,"  to 
prove  (what  was  then  disputed)  that  Cochineal 
is  an  insect,  feeding  on  the  Nopal,  the  culture 
of  which  plant  he  describes.  JHis  **  Art  de 
Tounier,"  above-mentioned,  was  published  first 
at  Lyons  in  1701,  and  was  republished  at  Paris 
in  1749,  fol.  with  80  plates.  It  is  reckoned 
ihe  completest  account  extant  of  the  turner's 
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art.     Halleri  £M,  Botan.     Pultenefs  Sletches* 
Eloy  Diet,  —  A. 

PLUQUET,  Francis-Andrew,  a  French 
abbe  of  some  celebrity  in  the  i8th  century, 
whose  writings  are  frequently  quoted  by  the 
editors  of  our  authority,  was  born  at  Bayeuz 
in  Normandy,  in  the  year  17 16.  Having  been 
educated  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  ob- 
tained a  canonry  of  the  cathedral  in  his  native 
city.  This  preferment  he  afterwards  resigned^ 
upon  being  nominated  to  fill  the  chair  of 
professor  of  history  in  the  university  of  Paris. 
By  his  lectures,  which  were  numerously  at* 
tended,  he  acquired  a  considerable  share  of 
reputation  ;  his  claim  to  which  he  is  said  to 
have  ably  supported,  by  his  various  useful  and 
well-written  works.  .  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
in  1 790,  at  the  age  of  74,  having  maintained 
through  life  the  character  of  a  truly  virtuous 
and  good  man,  who  loved  other  good  men^ 
and  was  steady  in  his  friendships ;  but  who 
was  such  an  enemy  to  flattery  and  dissimulation^ 
that  men  of  the  world  accused  him  of  an  ex- 
cess of  bluntness  and  severity  towards  those 
who  practised  them.  His  works  are,  <<  An 
Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Fatali8m>" 
1757,  in  3  vols.  lamo. ;  in  which  he  forcibly 
combats  this  ancient  error,  which  was  one  of 
the  principal  dogmas  of  the  religions  of  the 
East ;  «  A  Dictionary  of  Heresies,"  1 762,  in 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  which  is  said  by  his  French  critics 
to  discover  sound  logic,  an  impartial  judgment, 
and  profound  knowledge ;  a  treatise  <<  On 
Sociability,"  1767,  in  2  vols.  1 2mo.,  designed 
to  oppose  the  system  of  Hobbes,  and  to  prove 
that  man  is  born  disposed  to  benevolence  and 
religion  J  "  The  Classical  Books  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,"  1784,  in  4  vols.  i2mo.9  tranSi- 
Jated  from  .the  collection  of  Father  Noel,  and 
preceded  by  a  well-written  discourse  on  the 
morality  of  the  Chinese ;  and  «'  A  Philoso- 
phical and  Political  Treatise  on  Luxury,"  1786, 
in  2  Tols.  1 2mo.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist,  —  M. 

PLUTARCH,  an  eminent  biographer  and 
moralist,  was  born  at  Chseronea  in  Boeoda  of 
a  family  which  had  filled  offices  of  magistracy 
in  that  city.  The  period  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  either  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  or  the  commencement  of 
that  of  Nero.  He  studied  under  a  philosopher 
of  the  name  of  Ammonius,  whose  particular 
sect  is  not  known.  After  leaving  the  schools, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  travelled  for  improve-  ' 
ment ;  and  some  have  asserted  that  he  visited 
Egypt,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  writing  a  treatise' on  Isis  and  Osiris.  His 
attachment  to  study  did  not  prevent  him  from 
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Mgagtng  in  public  biuiness  $  for  he  menttona 
having  been  sent^  when  a  very  young  man,  on 
«  deputation  to  the  Roman  proconauh  It  was 
{Robably  also  in  some  pubUc  capacity  that  he 
first  visited  Rome  and  Italy.;  for  he  says  he 
had  not  leisure  at  that  time  to  learn  the  Latin 
language,  on  account  of  the  commissions  with 
'which  he  was  charged,  and  the  numbers  who 

>  resorted  to  him  in  order  to  be  instructed  ia 
]>hilosophy.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Do- 
mi  tian  ;  and  he  mentions  the  illustrious  Aru« 
lenus  Rusticus  as  one  of  his  particular  friends. 
He  either  revisited  Rome,  or  made  it  his  con- 
tinued abode  for  a  considerable  time,  since  we 
find  him  in  reputation  there  during  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  who  by  some  is  supposed  to  haye 
been  one  of  bis  auditors.  That  Emperor  is 
said  by  Suidas  to  have  raised  Plutarch  to  the 
consular  dignity,  which  does  not  imply  that  he 
bore  the  office  of  consul,  but  that  the  titular 
honour  of  it  was  conferred  upon  him.  It  is 
tdded,  that  all  the  prefects  in  Illyricum  were 
directed  to  do  nothing  without  his  approbation, 
whence  he  is  said  to  have  been  procurator  of 

'  Greece.  He  finally  retired  to  his  native  place, 
in  which  he  fixed  his  residence,  giving  as  a 
reason,  that  being  bom  in  a  little  city  he  would 
not  make  it  less  by  deserting  it.  He  was  there 
diosen  to  the  office  of  archon  or  chief  magis* 
trate,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  col- 
lege of  priests  of  the  Delphic  Apollo.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known,  but 
it  was  probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  Adrian's 
reign,  about  A.  D.  120.  Plutarch  was  married, 
and  had  several  children.  Two  sons  survived 
him,  Plutarch  and  Lamprtas  :  the  last  probably 
imitated  his  father  in  his  studies,  as  he  drew  up 
a  catak)gue  of  his  works,  and  is  thought  ta 
have  collected  his  apophthegms.     He  had  a  ne^ 

*  phew,  named  Sextus,  who  was  preceptor  in 
the  Greek  language  to  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus. 

The  name  of  Plutarch  is  popularly  known  by 
his  <*  Lives''  of  illustrious  men,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  Greek  literature.  Its 
subjects  are  distinguished  characters  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (with  the  exception  of  one  Persian) 
for  the  most  part  disposed  alternately  and  com- 
pared in  a  parallel.  Though  by  no  means 
masterpieces  of  biographical  compositioii,  being 
frequentlydigressive,  confused,  and  ill-arranged> 
they  are  highly  entertaining  and  instructive  on 
account  of  the  touches  of  characteristic  por- 
traiture with  which  they  abound,  and  their 
many  incidental  anecdotes  of  life  and  ntanners. 
A  vein  of  pure  morality  runs  through  them, 
fmA  a  spirit  of  piety^  occasionally  deviating 


into  superstition.  The  historical  ffarmtrve  ir 
not  of  the  best  autbority,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  Roman  affairs,  in  which  he  is  often 
ill-informed*  The  style  is  forcible,  but  harsh 
and  perplexed.  From  the  list  of  hi^-  writings 
it  appears  that  several  of  his  lives  are  lost. 

Plutarch's  moral  treatises  are  fiumerous  and 
valuable;  for  although  he  does  not  eixel  in 
depth  or  sagacity,  his  sentiments  are  commonly 
marked  with  good  sense  and  candour.  lu 
kindness  of  heart  and  humanity  few  philoso*- 
phers  have  surpassed  him.  There  are  likewise 
many  curious  and  amusing  anecdotes  in  this 
department  of  his  works,  and  the^  display  es.- 
tensive  reading.  He  derwed  his  own  philoso- 
phical tenets  from  various  sources.  In  etfaies 
he  chiefly  followed  Aristotle ;  his  psychology 
is  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  or  trom  the 
Pythagoreans;  his  metaphysics  are  those  of 
Plato  and  the  old  academy.  He  sometimes 
asserts  with  the  Dogmatists,  and  doubts  with 
the  Sceptics ;  and  upon  the  whole  is  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  a  memorialist  and  interpreter  of 
philosophers,  than  as  himself  an  eminent  phi- 
losopher. It  appears  from  his  son's  catalogue 
that  more  of  his  works  of  the  moral  and 
critical  class  have  been  lost,  than  preserved. 

Of  the  whole  works  of  Plutarch  some  of 
the  best  editions  are  that  of  Maussac,  2  vols*, 
fol.  Ghr.  Lat.  Frani^,  i620»  and  of  Reiske^ 
I  a  vols.  8vo.  L^.  1 774»  ■  782.  Wyttembacfa's 
is  now  in  the  process  of  printing  at  the  C\s^ 
rendon  press,  and  wiU,  when  finished,  be  an 
excellent  and  complete  one.  The  <<  Morals'^ 
have  already  appeared  in  1 1  vols.  gvo.  There 
are  numerous  editions  of  the  lives  and  other 
detached  works.  Fssfii  Hist.  Gr.  Life  tf 
Plutarch  prefixed  to  Lanthorn^s  TransL  of  ibf 
Lives,     Brucker^s  Hist.  Jrhiios.^^A* 

POCOCKE,  Edward,  D.  D.,  a  celebrated 
orientalist,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1604  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  free  school 
of  Tame,  and  in  1618  was  entered  a  commoner 
of  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford.  In  1620  he  re- 
moved to  Corpus-Christi  college,  in  which  he 
had  obtained  a  scholarship.  After  he  liad 
taken  a  batchelor's  degree,  he  applied  himseH 
to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  first 
under  Matthias  Pasor,  a  refugee  from  the 
palatinate,  and  then  under  the  Rev.  William 
Bedwell.  His  ardour  for  this  branch  of 
learning  caused  him  to  make  an  eztraordinaffy 
progress )  and  in  1627  ^^  began  to  prepare9 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  a  Syriac 
verson  of  four  epistles  which  were  yet  wanting 
to  a  complete  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  that  language.    These  were  finished 
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Ih  T6a^)  in  which- y«sirKe  wad  admitted  pro-- 
badoner«feHow  of  hia  collef^e ;  and  coining  to 
the  Icnowledge  of  Gerafd  John  Vossius,  who 
viffted  Oxford' in  16291  they  were  carried  by 
that  learnt  man  to  Leydeti,  where  they  were' 
pHnted  under  the  iQdpection  of  Lewis  de  Dieu. 
Fococke  was  ordained  priest  in  that  year ;  and 
baring  been  appointed  thaplain  to  the  English 
factory  in  Aleppo^  he  arrived  at  tliat  city  in 

'  The  advantages  tf  sudi  ^  situation  for  tlie 
pursuit  of  his  mourite  studies  were  not  likely 
to  be  lost  upon  htm.  He  immediately  engaged 
9  master  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  a  servant 
of  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  familiar  con- 
verse in  it ;  and  he  undertook  the  translation 
of  several  Arabic  booksj  among  which  was  a 
a>llectton  of  6000  proverbs,  Having  received 
a  corannasion  from  Dr.  Laud^  then  Bishop  of 
London,  for  the  purchase  of  Greek  coins,  and 
Greek  and  oriental  manuseripts,  he  employed 
himself  in  its  execution  i  nor  amidst  those  li* 
t^rary  labours  did  he  neglect  the  proper  duties 
ot  his  oSke,  but  discharged  them  with  great 
fidelity,  even  when  they  exposed  him  to  immi^ 
nent  danger  from  the  plague.  In  1636,  bein^ 
informed  by  Laud  of  his  intention  of  nominating 
him  the-  first  professor  of  the  Arabic  lecture' 
flmmded^by  that  nfanificent  prelate  at  Oxford, 
he  returned  to  occupy  a  place  so  conformable^ 
to  his  wishes.  To  this,  after  taking  the  degree 
of  B*  D«,  he  was  form^ly  appointed  in  August, 
and  he  opened  his  lectures  with  an  eloquent 
Latin  oration  on  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
Arabic  tongue.  The  solicitations  and  generous 
ofiers  of  his  friend  Mr.  John  Greaves  (see  his 
article)  to  pit)cure  him  as  a  companion  in  a 
journey  into  the  east,  induced  him,  however, 
after  obtaining  leave  of  absence,  to  embark 
with  that  learned  mathematician  in  1637  for 
Constatitin(^e.  Ddring  his  stay  in  that  city 
he  employed  himself  in  perfecting  his  know-' 
ledge  of  the  oriental  tongues,  and  in  purchasing 
manuscripts  for  Archbishop  Laud,  and  also 
officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  English  ambassador. 
In  1640  he  set  out  on  his  return,  and  passing 
through  Paris  had  an  interview  with  the 
illustrious  Grotius,  who  was  much  gratified  on 
being  consulted  by  him  on  an  Arabic  translation 
of  his  noted  book  «<  De  Veritate  Christianx 
Aeligionis.'' 

On  his  ^orival  in  England,  Pococke  had  the 
mortification  to  find  his  generous  patron  Laud 
a  prisoner  in  the  tower.  His  Arabic  professor- 
ship, however,  had  been  founded  in  perpetuity, 
and  he  proceeded  to  discharge  its  duties,  though 
;he  political  ^ohnnotions  of  the  times  were  un* 


favourable  to  ne^  and  learned  studie9«  hi . 
1643  ^^  ^^^  present^  by  his  college  to  the' 
rectory  of  Childrey  in  Berkshire,  and  he  set 
himself  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  parish^ 
priest  with  all  the  modesty  and  simplicity  of 
his  character.  In  his*  discourses  to  a  rural  con- 
gregation he  judiciously  kept  down  his  erudition 
to  such  a  degree,  that  one  of  his  parishioners- 
characterised  him  to  an  enquiring  flriend-  as  •<  a* 
plain  honest  man,  but  no  iatitter.^*  In  1^44, 
the  salary  of  his  professorBhip  being  seized  by 
the  sequestrators  as  part  of  the  Archbishop's* 
estate,  Pococke  was  reduced  to  his  country- 
living.  He  thought  it  now  suitable  to  his 
situation  to  marry,  and  in  1646  formed  an- 
unicm  with  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Burdett, 
Esq.  of  Hampshire.'  Soon  after,  by  the  intereft 
of  the  learned  Sekien  and  odier  friends^,  he  oh* 
tnined  the  restoration  of  his  sal^,  and  also  a 
protection  under  the  hand  of  General  Faiffax 
from  the  violences  of  the  soldiery.  In  1648 
he  was  nominated  to  the  Hebrew  professorship 
at  Oxford  with  the  prebend  of  Christ-church 
annexed.  His  steadiness,  however,  in  refusing 
to  subscribe  the  engagement  occasioned  some 
attempts  to  deprive  hrm-both  of  his  pVebend  and 

ErofessorsKps  5  he  a^jtuarliy  Ibstthe  prebend, 
ut  the  intercession  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
new  body  of  the  university  placed  in  it  by  the 
parliament  preserved  the  latter  to  him.  In  the 
meantime  he  calmly  pursued  his  studies  and  du- 
ties, and  in  1650  ne  published  his  •*  Specimen 
Historix  Arabum,"  being  a  discourse  in  Arsdsic, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  taken  from  the  general 
history  of  Gregory  Abulpharagius,  to  which  he 
added  many  learned  and  useful  notes.  In  165;?- 
he  engaged  to  afford  his  assistance  to  the  editors* 
of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  his  task  bein^  the  colla*' 
tion  of  the  Arabic  Pentateuch.  Ke  Itkevrise, 
at  Dr.  Walton's  request,  gave  various  directions  -. 
concerning  the  plan  and  execution  of' the  work.  * 
The  era  of  fanaticism  was  now  approat^ing, 
in  which  the  sufiiciency  of  parish  clergymen 
was  judged,  not  from  their  learning  and  morals, 
but  from  their  supposed  gijis.  The  Berkshire 
committee  for  ejecting  scandalous  and  insuffi- 
cient ministers  in  1654  summoned  Pococke  be- 
fore them  upon  a  charge  from  some  of  his  pa- 
rishioners of  Childrey  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  his*  preaching,  and  thought  him  deficient 
in  the  spirit ;  and  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
ejected  from  his  living  on  account  of  ignorance 
and  insufficiency.  But  some  of  his  Oxford 
friends,  particuhrly  the  celebrated  independ- 
ent Dr.  John  Owen,  so  warmly  represented 
the  disgrace  which  would  follow  the  rejection, 
upon  such  grounds,  of  a  man  eminent  for  hit 
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karning  throughout  Europe,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion was  abandoned.  In  1655  he  published 
"  Porta  Mosis,"  being  six  prefatory  discourses 
of  Moses  MaimonideSj  containing  an  account  of 
the  Talmud  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. They  were  written  in  Arabic  expressed 
in  Hebrew  characters.  Pococke  added  a  La- 
tin version,  with  a  large  appendix  of  miscella- 
neous notes ;  and  this  work  was  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  Hebrew  press  at  Oxford.  In 
1659,  according  to  his  promise  to  Selden,  he 
published  the  <<  Annals  of  the  Patriarch  £uty- 
chius,"  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  with  the  preface  of 
Selden,^and  notes.  The  restoration  of  Charles  IL 
was  a  favourable  event  to  him,  in  common  with 
'  other  loyalists.  He  obtained  the  restitution  of 
his  prebend  or  canonry  of  Christ-church,  and 
in  that  year,  1660,  took  his  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity.  He  continued  during  life  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  both  his  professorships, 
though  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
oriental  literature,  with  most  other  kinds  of 
serious  study,  fell  into  discouragement  in  the 
new  reign.  His  further  publications  were 
*<  Carmen  Abu  Ismaelis  Tograi,''  Arab,  and 
Lat. ;  <'  Gregorii  Abul  Farajii  Historia  Dynas- 
tarum,''  Arab,  and  Lat.  4to.  1663,  1674,  with 
a  supplement ;  <<  Commentaries  upon  Micah, 
Malachi,  Hosea,  and  Joel ;"  in  these  he  is  a 
defender  of  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text 
against  the  objections  of  several  learned  men, 
and  particularly  labours  to  set  in  a  strong  light 
the  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament  generally 
supposed  by  Christians  to  relate  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Pococke  retained  his  faculties  to  a  verv 
advanced  period,  and  finally  sunk  under  mere 
old  age  in  1691,  in  his  87th  year.  To  the 
worth  and  amiableness  of  his  private  character 
Locke  has  bom  an  ample  testimony.  He  re- 
presents him  as  free,  open,  and  intelligent  in 
conversation,  sincere,  modest,  humble,  and 
tranquil,  singularly  charitable  and  forgetful  of 
injuries.  His  knowledge  of  language  com- 
prized all  the  principal  oriental  tongues,  with 
some  European,  besides  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  latter  he  wrote  with  purity  and  considera- 
ble elegance.  He  was  the  father  of  a  nume- 
rous family,  of  whom  the  eldest  son,  Edward 
Pocockey  published  under  his  father's  direction, 
in  167 1,  an  Arabic  work  with  a  Latin  version, 
entitled  <<  Philosophus  Autodidactus,  sive  Epis- 
tola  Abu  Jaafir  Ebn  Tophail  de  Hai  Ebn  Yokd- 
han."     Biogr,  Britati. — A. 

POCOCKE,  RiCHARB,  D.D.,  a  distin- 
guished traveller,  and  a  prelate  of  the  Irish 
church,  was  a  distant  relation  of  the  preceding. 
His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  Southampton, 


and  head*ma:ster  of  the  free-school  there ;  and 
in  that  town  Richard  was  bom  in  1704.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  his  native  place,, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Corpus-Christi 
college  in  Oxford.  In  1 73 1  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  laws,  and  in  1 733,  that  of  doctor, 
at  which  time  he  possessed  the  precentorship 
of  Lismore.  During  that  and  the  following 
year  he  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  probably 
as  tutor  to  some  young  man  of  rank.  In  1 736 
he  made  a  second  tour,  in  which  he  took  his 
way  through  Holland,  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Italy  to  Leghorn.  From  this  last  place  he  em- 
barked in  September  1737  for  Egypt,  in  which 
country  he  pursued  his  travels  till  the  follow- 
ing spring.  In  March  1738  he  embarked  at 
Damietta  for  Palestine,  which  district  he  dili-. 
gently  surveyed,  and  then  took  his  course 
through  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  Candia> 
and  Lesser  Asia, ^ to  Constantinople.  Here- 
turned  by  sea  from  Cephalenia  to  Messina, 
whence,  through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders^ 
he  proceeded  homewards.  He  reached  London 
in  August  1 74 1,  after  an  absence  of  five  years. 
The  results  of  his  observations  and  researches 
were  given  to  the  public  under  the  title  of 
<<  Description  of  the  East  and  some  other 
Countries,"  of  which,  the  first  volume,  en- 
titled <<  Observations  on  Egypt,"  dedicated  to 
Henry  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
appeared  at  London  in  1743,  folio:  and  the 
second,  entitled  <<  Observations  on  Palestine^ 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  and  Candia,  de- 
dicated to  Philip  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  1 745, 
folio.  These  publications  were  well  received^ , 
and  gave  him  a  place  among  curious  and 
learned  travellers.  His  remarks  chiefly  relate 
to  buildings,  inscriptions,  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  but  he  has  likewise  many  observa- 
tions respecting  manners  and  customs,  and  the 
products  of  nature  and  art  in  the  countries 
which  he  visited. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  when  appointed 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1745,  carried 
Dr.  Pococke  with  him  as  one  of  his  domestic 
chaplains,  and  made  him  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 
In  1756,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  Lord- 
lieutenant,  promoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Ossory.  He  was  translated  to  Meath  in  1765, 
in  which  year  he  died  of  an  apoplexy.  Besides 
his  foreign  travels,  he  visited  various  parts  of 
the  British  dominions,  and  made  a  tour  in 
Scotland  as  far  as  Dingwall.  He  gave  a  de- 
scription of  a  basaltic  rock  in  the  harbour  of 
Dunbar,  resembling  the  Giant's  causeway^ 
printed  in  the  Philos.  Transact,  vol.52.;  and 
of  some  antiquities  found  in  Ireland,  printed 
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in  the  Archaeologia,  Vol.2.  Several  manu- 
scripts presented  by  him  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, relating  to  Ireland,  are  preserved  in 
that  repository.  Anecd.  of  B$wyer,  Pococke^s 
Travels* — A. 

POELEMBURG,  Cornelius,  an  eminent 
Dutch  painter,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1586. 
He  learned   the   principles  of  his  art  under 
Abraham  Bloemaert,  and  then  went  to  Rome 
for  improvement.     The  tnanner  of  Elsheimer 
was  the  first  object  of  his  imitation,  but  the 
works  of  Raphael  attracted  his  admiration,  and 
inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  copying  his 
peculiar  grace  and  sweetness.    The  result  of 
his  studies  was  a  manner  of  his  own,  distin- 
guished by  singular  delicacy  of  touch,  sweet- 
ness of  colouring,   and  an  elegant  choice  of 
objects  and  situations.     His  paintings  are  ge- 
nerally landscapes,  caves,  and  grottoes  of  small 
size,  with  female  figures,  usually  naked,  the 
skies  remarkably  clear,  and  the  back-grounds 
often  ornamented  with  the  remains  of  Roman 
edifices.     In  softness  and  harmony  of  compo- 
sition he  is  almost  unrivalled,  but  his  outlines 
are  judged  to  want  correctness.     His  works 
were  extremely  admired  at  Rome,  and  several 
cardinals  visited  him   and  gave   him  orders. 
The  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany  also  employed 
his  pencil  at  Florence ;  and  after  his  return  to 
Utrecht  he  was  honoured  by  the  applause  of 
Rubens,  who  purchased  several  pieces  from 
his  collect;ion.    His  fame  reached  England,  and 
he  received  an  invitation  from  Charles  L,  for 
whom  he  painted  several  excellent  pictures. 
He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1660,  at  the  age  of  64, 
possessed  of  afiluence,  and  in  general  esteem. 
The  genuine  works  of  Poelemburg  are  rare, 
and  highly   prized.      Those  of  his   disciple, 
John  Vander  Lis,  are  so  good  an  imitation  of 
the  master,  that  they  often  pass  for  his.     Poe- 
lemburg frequently  enriched  with  his  figures 
the  landscapes  of  other  masters,  particularly 
Steenwyck  and  Kierings.     D* Argenville.   WaU 
p9le.  Pilkington. — A. 

.  POGGIO,  Bracciolimi,  one  of  the  early 
promoters  of  literature  in  Italy,  was  bom  in 
I38aat  Terranuova,  in  the  Florentine  territory. 
His  father,  Guccio  Bracciolini,  was  a  notary 
by  profession,  but  on  account  of  the  embar- 
rassment of  his  circumstances  was  obliged  to 
fly  from  his  creditors.  Poggio  (who  derived 
his  name  from  his  maternal  grandfather,)  was 
educated  at  the  public  school  of  Florence, 
where  he  learned  Latin  under  the  direction  of 
John  of  Ravenna,  and  Greek  under  that  of 
Manuel  Chrysoloras.  After  completing  his 
education   he  went   to  Rome^   where  Pope 


Boniface  IX.  gave  him  the  office  of  writer  o^ 
the  apostolical  letters.     That  pontifi^  ^^y^ng  in 
1404,  Poggio  'was  continued  in  his  post  by  his 
successor.  Innocent  VII.     In  the  following  con- 
fusions of  the  papal  court   he   several   times 
changed  his  abode,  but  he  retained  his  situa- 
tion as  apostolic  scribe.     When  John  XXII.,  in 
14 1 4,  convoked  a  general  council  at  Constance, 
Poggio  accompanied  him  thither,  invested  with 
the  confidential  office  of  his  secretary.     The 
pontiff  soon  incurred  a  deposition  well  merited 
by  his  vices,  and  his  household  was  dispersed  j 
but  Poggio  remained  at  Constance,  where  for , 
a  time  he  studied  the  Hebrew  language  under 
a   converted   Jew.      Biblical   enquiries   were, 
however,  little  to  his  taste;  and  he  relieved 
the  anxieties  he  felt  from  disappointed  hopes'* 
of  advancement,  by  a  journey  to  the  baths  of 
Baden,  of  which  he  has  left  a  lively  and  enter- 
taining description.      On  his  return  to  Con- 
stance he  witnessed  the  trial  and  executipn  of 
the  reformer  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  the  ac- 
count he  has  given  of  the  defence  and  sufler- 
ing    of   that  injured  man  sufficiently   proves 
that  he  regarded  with  a  philosophical  spirit 
the  corruptions  and  cruelties  of  the  Romish 
clergy. 

In  14 1 6  Poggio  undertook  a  task  which  en- 
titles him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of 
ancient  literature.  This  was  a  visit  to  several 
monasteries,  in  which  he  was  informed  that 
various  manuscripts  were  lying  concealed  from, 
the  learned  world.  At  that  of  St.  Gall  he  found 
a  complete  copy  of  Quintilian's  works,  with  part' 
of  the  Argonautics  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  As-, 
conius  Pedianus's  Commentary  on  Cicero's 
Orations.  In  otli^r  religious  houses  he  disco- 
vered several  of  the  great  Roman  orator's  ha- 
rangues which  had  been  considered  as  lostj 
and  by  himself  and  his  friends  he  obtained 
copies  of  the  works  of  Silius,  Lactantius,  Ve- 
getius.  Nonius  Marcellus,  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  Lucretius,  Columella,  and  Tertullian, 
together  with  parts  of  other  authors.  After 
the  termination  of  the  papal  schism  by  the 
election  of  Martin  V.,  Poggio  returned  to 
Italy;  but,  probably  seeing  no  favourable 
prospects  in  that  country,  he  quitted  it  in 
141 8  for  a  visit  to  England,  whither  he  had 
been  invited  by  Beaufort  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, afterwards  Cardinal.  At  this  period,  how- 
ever, England  was-  a  country  of  barbarism,  con- 
taining nothing  to  gratify  the  taste  of  a  man  of 
letters  j  so  that,  after  being  presented  with  the 
revenue  of  a  small  benefice  by  the  Bishop  as  a 
compensation  for  his  trouble,  he  gladly  reim- 
barked  for  Italy,  and  again  took  up  his  resi- 
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dence  in  Rome,  resuming  his  post  of  secretary 
to  the  papal  chancery.  He  there  apphed  him- 
self to  study^  and  to  the  composition  and  revi* 
sfon  of  various  works ;  Und  in  1429  he  made 
public  his  <«  Dialogue  on'  Avarice;''  In  this 
piece  be  severely  satirized  some  of  the  clerical 
orderi  especially  a  branch  of  th&  Frahchcans' 
termed  Fratres  Observantiae.  In  the  dispute 
between  Eugenius  IV.  and  the  council  of  Basil, 
^^oggio  attempted,  though  without  success,  to 
gain  over  Car<final  Julian  to  his  master's  inte- 
rest ;  and  when,  in  1433,  ^^  Pi^pe  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  Rome,  tlie  secretary  in  attempting 
to  escape  to  Florence  had  the  misfortune  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Piccinino's  soldiers, 
yrho  m^e  him  pay  a  heavy  ransom.  At  Flo- 
rence he  warmly  attached  himself  to  the  illus- 
trious 0>smo  de'  Medici^  which  was  the  cause 
of  ^  furious  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
learned  Filelfo,  carried  on  by  both  with  that 
torrent  of  foul  and  rancorous  abuse,  which 
long  defiled  the  altercations  of  men  of  the 
highest  literary  distinction*^  Hi*  predilection 
for  the  province  of  which  he  was  a  native  in- 
duced ham  to  purchase  a  small  villa  in  the  plea- 
sant district  of  Valdamd,  which  he  decorated 
with  some  statues  procured  from  the  remains 
of  antiquity  discovered  at  Rome.  In  that  ca- 
pital he  had  been  a  very  aKentlve  explorer  of 
all  the  relics  of  its  former .  magnificence,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  curious  catalbgue  in  the' 
introduction  to  his  dialogue  '^  On  the  Vicissi- 
tudes of  Fortune,'*  It  was  to  thfe  honour  of 
the  Florentine  government,  as  well  as  of 
Poggio,  that  when  he  had  manifested  .his  in- 
tention of  passing  his  old'  age  in  Itsterrirory, 
a  public  act  was  passed  exempting,  him  and  his' 
childrep  from  all  taxes.  ' 

Another  change  in  his  condition  tdok  pl^ce* 
in  I435>  when  he  had  attained  his  55th  year.' 
He  had  hitherto 'lived  in  celibacy,  with  the^ 
solace,  at  that  time  common  among  persons* 
attached  to  the  Roman  court,  of  keeping  ar 
mistress,, who  had  borne  him  14  children,  mur 
of  whom  were  living.  These  he  had  destined* 
as  the  heirs  of  his  property  by  a  bull  of  legiti-f 
mation  ;  But  the  attractions  of  a  beautifut  gtrt 
of  18  induced  him  to  dismiss  them  and  theitf 
mother  to  poverty,  and  enter  into  the  marriage 
state  with  the  object  of  his  iieW  passion.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  few  casuists  Will  commend  an 
act  which,  with  the  appearance  of  reforming  an 
irregular  course  of  life,  was  in  fact  a  sacrifice 
of  justice  and  humanity  to  a  sensual  appetite. 
The  union,  however,  according  to  his  own 
account,  proved  a  great  addition  to  his  happi- 
ness^ and  fully  justified  him  in  maintaining  the 


affirmative  on  the  cfUestion/  <<  An  seni  sit  uxor 
ducenda."  In  1^440  he  poblisbsd  009  of  the* 
most  finished  of  hia  woriis,  a  <<  Dialogue  on 
Nobility,"  in  which  the  supposed  intmrlocutnrsi 
are  Niccolo  Niccoli,  and  Lorenzo  die  brothec 
of  Cosmo  de'  Mcdiet,  The  latter  person,  who 
was  Foggio's  particttlar  friend  and  patrqn^  dkd. 
soon  after,  and  was  honoured  by  him  witk  a». 
funeral  eulogy.  New^  works  from  time  to  ditt6 
fell  from  the  pen  of  this  aecorapHshed  scboiar  ^ 
but  though  high  in  literary  reputarion,  he  had' 
not  obtainf^d  any- pronKition  beyond  die  secre- 
taryship which  he  bad  eirercised  under  seven, 
successive  pontiffs.  When  upon  the  death  of 
Ettgenius  IV.,  in  1447,  Tommtso*  da  Ssrzaiia. 
succeeded  to  the  chair,  under  tbenaofne  ot 
Nicholas  Y.,  Poggio,  relying  «09  his  past  friend- 
ship with  that  patron -of  learning,  addressed  a« 
congratulatory  oration  to  him,  in  which  he 
freely  stated  the  condition  in  which  he  wefrleft 
after  40  years  service  in  the  Roman  court. 
Nicholas  waenot  inattentive  .to  his  eoiBplaints»  • 
and  bestowed  upon  him  presents  so  liberal, 
that  Poggio  confessed  he  had  no  longer  any 
reason  to  be  out  of  humour  with  fortune.,  !&• 
this  ponrificate  he  was  not  afraid  to  publish  a 
<<  Dialogue  on  Hypocrisy,"  in  which  be  most 
severely  lashed  tne  prevailing  vices  of  the 
clergy.  He  also  gratified  the  wishes  of  ttue 
Pope  for  the  ditfuston  of  sound-  literature,  by 
tt^nslating  inta-Latm  the  works  of  Diodmie 
Siculus,  an^  Xeitophon's  Cyropsedia.  In  1450,- 
during  a  recess  from  serious  business,  he  amused* 
htmself  with  composing  a  work  which  is  ar 
striking  proof  of  the  little  regard  paid  at  that 
time  to  consistency  of  character.  In  his  70th' 
year,  after  he  had  so  often  appeared  as  a  grave 
philosopher  and  moralist,  and  even  a  chastiser^ 
of  indecent  writings^  he  published  a  <<  Liber 
Facctiarum,'^  ot  collection  of  jocular  tales, 
ifaany  of  them  such  as  would  have  required 
ajjologyin.a'  narrator  of  a  very  different  ag^ 
^nd  station.  .We  are  not  told  diat  this  woric 
injured  ^iny  in  the  opinion  of  his  great  patron,^ 
tm>ugh  some  of  his  enemies  made  it  a  subject 
6f  teproacfa;  and  we  need  not  be  Burpl^sedl 
that  it  became  popular  throughout  Europe^ 

Poggio  was  now,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to 
(5ccupy  a  new  and  more  important  offioe  than 
fhat  which  had  employed  all  his  best  years.: 
The  death  of  Carlo  Aretino,  in  1453,  left  a 
vacancy  in  the  post  of  chancellor  to  the  Flo- 
rentine republic,  and  Arough  the  interest  of 
die  house  of  Medici,  Poggio  was  chosen  to 
fill  it.  He  thereupon  quitted  Rome,  and  with 
his  family  removing  to  Florence,  immediately 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  employments 
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Soon  after  his  arrival,  his  fellow-citizeiid  con* 
fenred  upon  him  an  additional  mark  of  their 
esteem^  in  electing  him  one  of  the  Priori  degli 
arti,  or  masters  of  the  trading  companies. 
His  civil  occupations,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  prosecutir^g  his  habitual  literary 
studies ;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  prolix  contest  with  the.  eminent 
Scholar  Lorenzo  Valla,  maintained  on  faotli 
aides  with  the  utmost  licence  of  calumnious 
abuse,  it  is  happy  for  the  reputation  of  both, 
that  their  respective  charges  betray  too  much 
anger  to  obtain  fuU  credit.  More  honourable 
efforts  succeeded  $  and  the  work  with  which 
he  concluded  his  literary  life  was  one  which 
places  him  in  a  sunk  perhaps  superior  to  that 
which  he  had  merited  by  any  of  his  former 
productions.  This  was  his  <<  History  of 
Florence,"  derived  from  sources  to  which  his 
office  gave  him  peculiar  access.  It  had  not 
received  its  last  polish  when  death  put-a  period 
to  his  labours  in  1459,  at  the  mature  age  of 
79.  He  was  interred  with  great  solemnity  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  and  his  grateful 
fellow-citizens  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory. 
Little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  moial 
diaracter  of  this  author.  Besides  the  licentious* 
nesi  in  which  he  indulged,  he  was  quarrelsome, 
and  intemperate  in  his  language  j  and  there 
were  few  eminent  scholars  g!  his  time  whom 
he  did  not  occasionally  treat  with  the  grossest 
invectives.  No  imputation,  however,  seems  to 
lie  against  his  integrity,  and  his  sentiments  are 
generally  liberal  and  manly.  As  a  writer,  he 
may  be  reckoned  the  most  elegant  composer  in 
Latin  (the  language  used  in  all  his  works)  of 
that  period  i  for  although  he  did  not  attain  the 
purity  of  the  succeeding  race  of  scholars,  yet, 
by  a  sedulous  imitation  of  the  best  models, 
especially  Cicero,  he .  greatly  surpassed  the 
Latinity  of  the  earlier  Italians.  In  the  Greek 
he  was  a  considerable  proficient,  if  not  a 
master.  His  writings  are  numerous,  and  upon 
a  variety  of  topics.  Many  are  discussions  of 
moral  arguments,  which  he  treats  with  learning 
and  copiousness,  but  too  much  in.  the  rhetorical 
manner.  Some  are  philological,  some  con- 
troversial, ^nd  the  rest  are  chiefly  translations, 
orations,  and  letters*  His  <<  Historia  Floren- 
tina,"  however,  deserves  a  separate  mention.  It 
cx>mprises  the  period  from  1350  to  1455,  ^^^ 
is  not  a  mere  chronicle,  but  aims  at  the  style 
of  composition  of  which  the  ancient  historians 
have  left  examples.  It  has  been  charged  with 
partiality  towards  his  countrymen,  a  reproach 
which  Sannazarius  has  perpetuated  in  an 
^gram,  the  sense  of  which  is^  that  Poggius 


shews  himself  a  better  citizen  than  historian^ 
It  was  completed  and  translated  into  Italian  by 
his  son  Jacopo,  and  the  original  remained  in 
MS.  till  171-5,  when  it  was  published  with, 
notes  by  Recanati,  a  noble  Venetian-;  and  it 
has  since  been  admitted  into  the  collections  of 
Grsevius  and  Muratori.  Tirahoschi.  Zhepheris 
Life  of  Pcggio  Braciolinu — A. 

POIRET,  Peter,  a  famous  French  mysti- 
cal  divine  and  philosopher  in  the  17th  and  ear^y 
part  of  the  1 8th  century,  was  the  son  of  a  s  word«- 
cutler  at  Metz,  where  he  was  bom  in  fhe  year 
16^6*  He  was  originally  intended  by  his  fa- 
ther for  an  engraver,  and  placed  when  very 
young  with  an  artist  in  that  line,  by  whom  he 
was  instructed  in  the  art  of  drawing..  He  soon 
discovered,  however,  a  stronger  inclination  for 
learning  and  science  than  for  business ;  and^ 
being  permitted  to  follow  the  1>ent  of  his  mind^ 
^plied  with  great  diligence  tt>  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards 
at  BuxovUle,  near  Strasburg,  where  lie  became 
French  tutor  in  the  famRy  of  the  governor  of 
the  county  of  Hanau.  In  16S4,  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Basil,  where  he  studied  with 
success  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages. 
Being  interrupted  in  lus  attendance  upon  the 
schools  by  ill  health,  lie  employed  himself, 
during  a  long  confinement,  in  the  study  of  the 
Cartesian  philosopliy,  and  as  he  possessed  a 
bold  and  penetrating  genius,  soon  became  well 
conversant  with  it.  In  1668,  he  entered  him- 
self a  student  at  the  university  of  Heidelberg, 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  profession  of  a  divine 
by  a  particular  attention  to  theological  studies; 
and  having  been  admitted  to  the  ministry  four 
years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
the  church  of  Amveil,  in  the  dutchy  of  Deux 
Ponts.  Here,  after  a  severe  illness,  he  wrote 
his  <<  Cogitationes  rationales  de  Deo,  Anima, 
et  Malo,"  in  which  he  for  the  most  part  fol- 
lowed the  principles  of  Des  Cartes.  This 
work  attracted  considerable  notice  in  the  philo- 
sophical world,  and  was  afterwards  defen^led 
by  the  author  against  the  censures  of  Bayle. 
Iiere  his  mind  is  also  said  to  have  received  its 
first  rincture  of  fanaticism,  from  the  perusal 
of  the  works  of  John  Taulerus,  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  and  ojther  pious  contemplative  and 
mystical  writers.  In  1676,  being  driven  from 
his  clerical  cure  by  the  war  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  involved,  he  withdrew  into  Holland, 
and  from  thence  to  Hamburg,  where  he  met 
with  the  celebrated  mystic  Madame  Bourignon, 
and  was  so  captivated  with  her  opinions,  that 
be  became  her  zealous  disciple.  From  this 
time  he  determix^ed  to  seek  for  that  illumina- 
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tion  from   divine  contemplation  and   prayer, 
which  he  could  not  obtain  by  the  exercise  of 
his  rational  faculties.     He  also  became  a  violent 
enemy  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  took 
great  pains  to  expose  its  errors  and  defects. 
At  the  same  time,  he  rejected  the  light  of  rea- 
son as  useless  and  dangerous,   and  inveighed 
against  every  kind  of  philosophy  which  was 
hot  the  effect  of  divine  illumination.      After 
residing  eight  years  at  Hamburg,  in   1688  M. 
Poiret  removed   to  Rheinsburg    in   Holland, 
not  far   from  Leyden,   where  he   spent   the 
remainder  of   his  life,   employed   in   solitary 
contemplation,     in    writing    mystical    books, 
and  in  editing  the  reveries  of  Madame  Bou- 
rlgnon,  Madame  Guyon,  and  other  enthusiasts. 
He  died  in  17 19,  about  the  age  of  73,  having 
**  shewn  in  a  striking  manner,"  says  Moeheim, 
'<  by  his  own  example,  that  knowledge  and 
ignorance,  reason  and  superstition,  are  often 
divided  by  thin  partitions  -,  and  that  they  some- 
times not  only  dwell  together  in  the  same  per- 
son, but  also,  by  an  unnatural  and  unaccounta- 
ble union,  lend  each  other  mutual  assistance, 
and   thus   engender   monstrous   productions. 
Besides  enlarged  editions  of  his  <<  Cogitationes, 
which  were  altered  in  conformity  to  his  change 
in  sentiment,  he  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
«  De  Oeconomia  Divina,  &c.,"  in  7  vols.  8vo., 
1687,  in  which  he  dressed  out  in  an  ingenious 
and  artful  manner,  and  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
system,    the  wild   and   incoherent   fancies  of 
Madame  Bourignon  j  "  De  Eruditione  triplici, 
solida,  superficiaria,  et  falsa,  &c.,"  1692,  and 
in  1707  augmented  to  i  vols.  ifto.  j    "  The 
Peace  of  Good  Men  in  all  Parts  of  Christen- 
docn,"  1687,  i^mo. ;  «^  The  substantial  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  Religion,  &c.,"  j  705, 
i2mo.  \  "  De  Natura  Idearum,  ex  Origine  sua 
repetita,  &c.,"  17I5>  i2mo.  j  and  other  pieces, 
biographical  memoirs,  prefaces, translations,  Sec, 
which  are  particularized  in  MorerL     EnfielcPs 
Hist.    Phil.    Vol.  II.    book  ix.    ch.  Hi.     Mosh. 
Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  pcvii.  sect.  ii.  par.  ii.  cap,  vii, 
J  4.— M. 

POIS,  Nicholas  le,  (Lat.  Pijo,)  an  eminent 
physician,  was  born  at  Nancy  in  1527.  He 
studied,  with  his  elder  brother  Antony,  in  the 
Parisian  school,  and  acquired  the  esteem  of  the 
celebrated  professor  Jacobus  Sylvius.  He  set- 
tled in  his  native  place,  and  in  1578  succeeded 
his  brother  in  the  post  of  first  physician  to 
Charles  Duke  of  Lorraine.  His  employment 
at  court,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the  course 
of  his  habitual  studies,  and  no  man  read  with 
more  ardour  and  attention  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  from   the   time  of  Hippocrates. 


The  fruit  of  his  application  was  a  work  en- 
titled "  De  Cognocendis  et  Curandis  prsecipue 
Internis  Corporis  Humani  Adfectibus,  Lib.  iii. 
ex  Claribbimorum  Medicorum  tam  Veterum 
guam  Recentiorum  Monumentis  collect!,**  fol. 
Prancof.  1 5 80.  X^^is  is  a  vast  compilation  of 
medical  practice  both  ancient  and  modem, 
which  Boerhaave  so  much  valued,  on  account 
of  the  histories  and  prognostics  of  diseases, 
judiciously  extracted  from  Hippocrates  and 
Celsus,  that  he  gave  a  new  edition  of  the  work 
with  a  preface  of  his  own,  at  Leyden,  1736, 
4to. ;  reprinted  at  Leipsic,  1 766,  2  vols.  8vo, 

Halleri  Bibl.  Med.     Eloy  Diet A. 

POIS,  Charles  le,  (Car.  Piso,)  an  eminent 
physician,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Nancy  in  1563-     He  was  sent  at  the  age  of 
13  to  the  college  of  Navarre,  in  Paris,  where 
he  studied  the  languages  and  philosophy  with 
the  greatest  assiduity.     In   1581  he  took  the 
degree   of  M.A.,  and  immediately  began  to 
attend  the  medical  lectures  of  Duret,  Pietre, 
and  Marescot.     He  afterwards  spent  two  years 
at  Padua,  and  returning  to  Paris,  obtained  his 
licence  in  1590,  but  was  unable  to  take  a  doc- 
tor's degree  on  account  of  the  narrow  circum- 
stances in  which  his  father  had  left  him.     At 
Nancy  he  was  appointed  consulting  physician 
to  Duke  Charles  III.,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  Spa,  and  upon  other  journeys.     In  161 7 
he  attended  Duke  Henry  II.  to  Frankfort.     He 
employed  his  influence  with  this  sovereign  to 
establish    a    school   of    medicine   at  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  of  which,  after  having  graduated  at 
Paris,  he  was  nominated  dean  and  first  pro- 
fessor.    He  distinguished   himself  by  a  very 
extensive  erudition,  and  by  an  enlightened  pur- 
suit of  professional  improvement,  founded  on 
practical  observation,  and  the  frequent  dissec- 
tion of   morbid   bodies.      His   acknowledged 
skill,  with  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his 
character,  raised  him  to  the  height  of  reputa- 
tion throughout  Lorraine,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of   all  the  principal  families. 
His  patriotism  was  the  cause  of   his  death  \ 
for  in  attempting  to  check  the  ravages  of  a 
pestilence  at  Nancy,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
contagion   in   1633.     The  name  of  this  phy- 
sician is  preserved  by  the  two  following  works: 
"  Selectionum  Observationum  et  Consiliorum 
de  prseteritis  hactenus  Morbis,   afFectibusque 
praeter  Naturam,  ab  aqua  seu  serosa  colluvie 
et    diluvie   onis,    Liber    singularis ;"    Pcnt-a^ 
Mousson,   1618,  4to.,  re-edited  by  Boerhaave 
2X  Leyden^   1733,  4to.,  2Ln6,  jimst.  1768,  4to.: 
it  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  point  out  all  the 
diseases  which  arise  from  superabundance  of 
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wattery  or  serous  humour^  and  like  other  rea- 
soners  upon  a  particular  morbid  cause,  he  as* 
cribes  effects  to  it  which  a  sounder  theory 
would  not  admit.  There  are,  however,  many 
valuable  observations  in  this  work  derived  from 
long  and  accurate  experience.  **  Discours  de 
la  Nature,  Causes  et  Remedes  des  Maladies 
populaires,  accompagn^s  de  Dyssenterie  et 
.  autres  Fluxes  de  Ventre,"  j 623,  lamo.;  in 
;  this  work  there  is  much  good  practice  derived 
from  the  author's  own  observation ;  he  parti- 
cularly considers  the  febrile  nature  of  dysen- 
tery, and  adapts  his  curative  method  to -that 
idea.  He  likewise  published  a  work  on  co- 
mets, the  result  of  his  mathematical  studies. 
Halleri  BibL  Med.    EUf  Diet — A. 

POISSON,   Nicholas-Joseph,  a  learned 
French  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory, who  flourished  in  the  1 7th  century,  was 
a  native  of  Paris,  the  year  of  whose  birth  was 
not  known  to  his  biographers*    He  entered 
the  celebrated  community  above  hientioned  in 
1660,  and  some  years  afterwards  travelled  into 
Xtaly,  where  he  resided  a  considerable  time. 
His  genius  and  erudition  secured  him  a  ready 
introduction  to  the  most  distinguished  literary 
characters   ki   the  different    cities  which  he 
visited,    particularly  at   Rome,   Venice,  and. 
Padua ;    and  he  employed  himself  in  writing 
an  ^pcount  of   their  tdents,    pursuits^   and 
learned  labours,  the  result  of  his' own  know- 
ledge and  observation,  as  well  as  of  the  infor- 
mation which  he  was  enabled  to  collect  in  bis 
intercourse  with  other  men  of  learning.    This 
account  he  afterwards   methodized   and  re- 
touched, and  in  1678,  sent  it  to  one  of  his 
friends  at  Rome.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
was  never  published,  as  it  could  not  fail  to 
furnish  many  interesting  particulars  relating  to 
his  learned  contemporaries,  which  would  have 
proved  peculiarly  acceptable  to  biographers, 
as  well  as  to  the  historians  of  the  literature  of 
his  time.     A^er  his  return  to  France,  he  was 
chosen  superior  of  the  house  belongii^g  to  his 
congregation  at  Vendome.     His  principal  pro- 
duction  was  published  at  Lyons,   in    1706, 
under  the  title  of  *<  Delectus  Actorum  Ecclesiae 
Universalis,    seu  nova  Sumhia  Conciliorum, 
£pistolarum,  Decretorum  Sanctorum  Pontifi- 
cum,  Capitularum  et  quibus  Ecclesise.  .Fides  et 
Disciplina  niti  soletit,"  in  a  vols,  folio;   the 
greatest  part  of  the  second  volume  consisting 
of  no^es  on  the  councils.     Father  Poisson's 
studieii,  however,  were  not  confined  to  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  but  were  extended  likewise  to  the 
iXiathematical  sciences.     He  lived  in  habits  of 
friendship  with  Des  Cartes^  a^d  was  intimately 
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conversant  with  his. writings..  In  i(><S8,  Ke 
printed  Des  Cartes'  treatises  *^  On  Mechanics,'' 
and  "  On  Music,"  with  a  commentary ;  and 
in  1670,  he  published  some  highly  esteemed 
remarks  on  that  philosopher's  <<  Dissertatio  de 
Methpdo  recte  regendac  Rationis,"  &c*  Aftet 
the  death  of  Des  Cartes,  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  and  M.  Clerselier,  a  disciple  of  that 
great  man,  were  desirous  of  engaging  him  to 
undertake  the  composition  of  his  life,  offering 
to  furnish  him  with  all  necessary  materials  ; 
but  he  declined  that  task,  upon  the  plea  that  it 
would  interfere  too  much  with  his  other  la* 
hours,  immediately  connected  with  his  clerical 
profession.  He  died  at  Lyons  in  1710,  at  an 
advanced  age.  He  left  behind  him  a  treatise 
«  On  Benefices,""  and  another  "  On  the 
Usages  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,"  neither 
of  which  has  been  committed  to  the  press. 
Moreri,    Nouv»  Did.  Hist.'-»^M. 

POIVRE,  N.,  a  traveller^  and  intendant  of 
the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  was  bom  in 
1 7 15  at  Lyons.     He  entered  into  a  congrega* 
rion  of  foreign  missionaries,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  China,  a  great  part  of  which  empire  he 
traversed  as  a  phUosophical  observer.     Having 
been  thrown  into  prison  in  consequence  of  a 
mistake,  he  defended  himself  so  well  before  a 
Mandarin  in  the  Chinese  language  that  he  was 
honourably  discharged.      On   liis   return  to 
Europe  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  arm 
in  an  engagement  with  an  English  vessel,  and 
his  first  observation  on  the  accident  was,  that. 
he  was  disabled  for  a  painter.     He  Was  also 
obliged  to  renounce  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
sion ;  but  thelndia  company,  to  whom  he  was 
known  as  an  active  and  intelligent  person,  em* 
ployed  him  in  1749  to  establish  a  new  branch 
of  commerce  in  Cochin-china.    In  this  under- 
taking he  displayed  great  talents  for  business> 
with  the  most  scrupulous  integrity.    His  suc- 
cess caused  him  in  1766  to  be  sent  by  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul  as  intendant  to  the  isles  of 
France  and  Bourbon,  for  the  purpose  of  in-  > 
troducing  improvements  ^into  diose  colonies. 
M.  Poivre   fully  answered   the  ends   of   his 
mission.      He   imported  a  vast    number   of 
sheep  from  Madagascar,  formed  a  nursery  of 
all  kinds  of  useful  trees  proper  for  die  climate, 
and  after  many  efforts  naturalized  the  bread- 
fritit,  clove,  and  nutmeg.     On  his  return  to 
France  he  went  to  breathe  his  last  at  his  native 
city,  Lyons,  where  he  died  of  a  dropsy*  of  the 
chest  in  1786.    This  able  and  estimable  mail 
was   the    author    of   the    following   works: 
«  Voyage  d'un  Philosophe,"  lamo.  1768,  con- 
taining a  brief  account  of  his  observations  oa 
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Asia,  Africa)  and  America^  cfaieflf  relatiTe  to 
agriculture)  in  which  art  he  was  a  kind  of  enthu- 
iiast.  His  sentiments  are  those  of  a  friend  to 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  mankind.  **  A  Me* 
jnoir  on  the  preparation  and  dying  of  Silk^" 
*<  Remarks  on  the  History  and  Manners  of 
China :"  <<  Discourses  addressed  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon."  He 
left  some  manuscripts  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Lyons^  of  which  h^  was  a  member* 
Government  had  granted  htm  a  pulsion  with 
the  order  of  St.  Michael.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Monthly  Rev. — A. 

POLE)  REGINALD)  Cardinal)  an  eminent 
statesman  and  ecclesiasdC)  born  in  150O)  was 
a  younger  son  of  Sir  Richard  Pole,  or  de  la 
Pole,  Lord  Montacute,  and  cousin  toHenry  VII. 
by  Margaret)  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence) 
younger  brother  of  Edward  IV.  He  received 
nis  grammatical  education  under  theCarthusians 
of  the  monastery  at  Shene)  and  was  thence  re- 
moved to  Magdaden-college,  Oxford)  where  his 
preceptors  in  Greek  and  Latin  were  Linacre 
and  W.Latimer.  He  entered  into  deacon's 
orderS)  and  at  an  early  aee  had  several  benefices 
coiiferred  upon  him  through  the  favour  of 
Henry  VIIL     In  15 19  he  quitted  Oxford  and 

foing  to  Italy  with  an  attendance  suitable  to 
is  quality)  took  up  his  abode  at  Padua)  then 
in  high  reputation  for  polite  literature*  He 
had  S),ere  for  masters  Leonico  and  LongoliuS) 
and  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  BembO) 
Sadolet)  and  other  distinguisned  characters. 
His  progress  in  learning  was  proportionate  to 
the  opportunities  he  enjoyed)  and  he  was  uni- 
versally beloved  and  esteemed  for  the  amiable- 
ness  of  his  disposition  and  the  correctness  of 
his  morals.  He  returned  to  England  in  1525) 
and  was  received  at  court  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  inspire  him  with  the  highest  expectations 
in  the  career  of  preferment.  He  chose*  how- 
ever)  for  the  present  rather  to  indulge  his  taste 
for  studious  and  pious  retirement)  and  with- 
drew to  an  apartment  among  his  first  tutors* 
tlie  Carthusians  of  Shene.  He  had  spent  two 
years  in  this  retreat*  when  Henry  began  to 
manifest  those  scruples  concerning  his  union 
with  Catharine  of  Arragon*  his  brother's]widoW) 
which  eventually  produced  so  many  important 
consequences.  Pole*  foreseeing  the  commo- 
tions this  circumstance  would  excite,  and  the 
difficulties  in  which  he  might  personally  be 
involved  on  account  of  it)  obtained  tl>e  King's 
ptermission  to  go  Paris  on  the  pretext  of  pur- 
suing his  studies.  After  he  had  passed  some 
time  in  that  capital*  a  requisition  followed  him 
to  copcur  witli  the  King's  agents  in  proc^ing 
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the  decision  of  the  university  of  Paris  in  favour 
of  the  illegitimacy  of  his  marriage)  and  the 
propriety  of  a  divorce*  As  this  opinion  was 
contrary  to  Pole's  sentimentS)  he  was  thrown 
into  a  perplexity*  from  which  he  endeavoured 
to  extricate  himself  by  pleading  his  unfitness 
for  such  a  business ;  but  he  could  not  thereby 
escape  the  King's  displeasure.  After  his  re- 
turn* therefore*  he  thought  it  advisable  again 
to  retire  to  Shene*  where  he  spent  two  years 
more*  unmolested.  But  Henry's  impatience 
under  the  delays  he  met  with  respecting  the 
divorce  having  brought  htm  to  the  final  re- 
solution of  throwing  himself  upon  the  support 
of  bis  own  subjects*  it  became  a  step  of  im- 
portance to  gain  over  a  person  of  Pole's  rank 
and  reputation.  Both  hopes  and  menaces  were 
therefore  employed  to  shake  him*  and  he  was 
persuaded  to  wait  upon  the  King  in  order  to 
give  him  all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power.  Con- 
science* however*  prevented  him  from  con- 
curring in  the  arguments  for  the  divorce ;  and 
though  he  was  dismissed  with  tokens  of  regard* 
yet  he  thought  it  prudent  again  to  withdraw  to 
the  continent.  He  took  up  his  abode  suc- 
cessively at  Avignon*  Padua*  and  Venice*  ap« 
plying  assiduously  to  the  study  of  divinity*  and 
cultivating  friendships  with  tne  most  eminent 
characters  for  learning  and  piety. 

In  the  meantime  Henry  had  proceeded  to 
extremities  in  his  favourite  plans.  He  had  di- 
vorced Catharine*  married  Anne  Boleyn*  and 
retaliated  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  see*  by 
declaring  himself  head  of  the  English  church. 
He  procured  a  book  to  be  written  in  defence  of 
this  title  by  Dr.  Sampson*  Bishop  of  Chichester* 
which  he  caused  to  be  transmitted  to  Pole* 
perhaps  hoping  that  he  might  be  convinced  by 
its  arguments.  This*  however*  was  so  far  from 
taking  place,  that  Pole,  now  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  maxims  of  Rome*  forgot  all  the 
moderation  of  his  character*  and  drew  up  a 
treatise  <<  De  Unitate  Ecclesiastica*"  in  which 
he  used  very  harsh  language  both  to  Sampson 
and  the  King*  comparing  the  latter  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar* and  even  exciting  the  Emperor  to 
revenge  the  injury  offered  to  his  aunt.  He 
sent  this  work  to  Henry*  who  could  not  fail  to  be 
much  displeased  with  its  contents,  as  were  indeed 
some  of  the  writer^s  friends  in  England,  Henry 
dissembled  his  resentment*  and  invited  Pole  to 
come  over  in  order  to  explain  some  passages  in 
his  treatise  for  his  satisfaction ;  but  his  kins- 
man was  too  wary  to  expose  himself  to  the  fate 
of  More  and  Fisher. '  The  King  now  kept  no- 
measures  with  him*  but  withdrew  his  pension* 
alienated  his  preferments)  and  caused  a  bill  of 
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tttuinder  to  be  passed  against  htni.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  F.ope,  Paul  IIL,.  who  had  al- 
ready shewn  his  esteem  for  Pole  by  nominating 
him  in  1536  one  of  the  ten  eminent  persons 
_who  were  to  form  a  congregation  preparatory 
.to  a  general  council,  raised  him  to  the  cardin- 
alate  about  the  close  of  that  year,  and  soon 
after,  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  France  and  Flan- 
ders, His  presence  in  tjie  latter  country  was 
xo  suspicious  to  Henry,  that  he  strongly  re- 
monstrated against  it  with  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, Regent  of  the  Low-Countries,  who  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  him  without  allowing  jiini 
to  exercise  his  functions,  and  for  some  time  he 
took  refuge  with  the  Bishop  of  Liege.  He  re- 
taliated the  King  of  England's  enmity,  by  en- 
deavouring to  form  a  conspiracy  among  the 
malcoptents  in  his  kingdom,  which  proved 
fatal  to  his  own  brother  Lord  Montacute,  and 
finally  to  his  aged  mother  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by 
the  Pope  in  negotiating  a  peace  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  King .  of  France,  and  endea- 
youripg  to  engage  them  in  a  religious  war 
a^gainst.  England.  Upon  the  failure  of  these 
designs^  he  was  sent  as  legate  to  Viterbo,  where 
he  remained  till^  I543«  In  that  year  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  three  papal  legates  to  the 
council'  of  Trent ;  and  when  it  was  actually 
assembled,  he  attended  upon  its  deliberations 
^s  long  as  his  health  would  permit.  In  this 
celebrated  council  he  is  said  to  have  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  was 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  opinions  of  the  re- 
formers ^  whence  1^  incurred  some  suspicion  of 
being  toofavourabletoprotestantism.  Hisfriend- 
ship  for  that  elegant  scholar  and  amiable  man 
Flaminio,  who  was  an  inmate  with  him  and  died 
ill  his  house  (see  his  life),  and  the  lenity  he 
showed  to  some  heretics  at  Viterbo,  were  al- 
ledeed  as  further  grounds  for  suspecting  his 
fgith ;  yet  of  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
the  papal  see  he  had  given  such  valid  proofs  as 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  doubted.  He  was 
therefore  confidentially  employed  in  the  poli- 
tical affairs  of  the  Roman  court  during  the  life 
of  Paul,  and  at  that  pontiff's  deatli  in  1549  he  was 
seriously  thought  of  as  his  successor.  Indeed, 
during  the  cabals  of  the  conclave,  he  was  twice 
actually  nominated;  and  at  the  second  time 
was  waited  upon  late  at  night  by  the  Cardinals 
to  perform  the  ceremony  of  adoration.  But 
his  scrupulosity  in  objecting  to  the  unseason- 
able hour,  and  insisting  upon  a  delay  till  mom* 
iog,  gave  tliem  time  to  change  their  minds,  and 
he  thus  missed  the  tiara,  which,  perhaps,  he- 
had  not  ambition  enough  to  deme. 


During  the  following  popedom,  the  Cardinal 
spent  his  time  in  retirement  at  a  monastery  of 
Benedictines  till  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  in 
1553.    That  event,  and  the  accession  of  Mary, 
immediately  excited  hopes  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Romish  religion  in  England,  and  Pole  was 
regardedby  thecourt'of  Rome  as  the  person  most 
likely  to  concur  withefficacy  in  producing  the 
change.     Among  the  projects  of  the  popish 
party  in  England,  one  was  that  of  marrying 
the  Cardinal  (who  was  only  in  deacon's  orders) 
to  the  Queen ;  but  he  was  now  in  the  decline  of 
life,  and  Mary  was  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
proposals  of  Philip  of  Spain,  whose  power  might 
forward  her  zealous  wishes  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  popery.     She,  however,  invited  the 
Cardinal  to  return  to  England,  and  he  was  in- 
vested by  the  Pope  with  the  ofitce  of  legate  to 
the*  holy  see ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor 
caused .  obstacles  to  be  thrown  in  his  way,  so 
that  he  should  not  arrive  till  after  the  marriage 
of  his  son  Philip  with  the  Queen.     As  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  his  reception,  an  act  of  parlia-- 
ment  was  passed  to  reverse  the  attainder  laid 
upon  him  by  Henry  VHI.,  and  in  November 
1554  he  landed  at  Dover,  and  was  brought  inf 
great  ceremony  to  London,  where  he  appeared 
in  his  legantine  capacity.    Two  difierent  plans 
of  policy  were  now  under  consideration  before 
Mary's  council,  for  that  extirpation  of  h^resjf 
which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the  whcde 
popish  party.     That  of  a.  rigorous  persecution 
was  urged  chiefly  by  Gardiner  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester (see  his  article),  and  was  most  con- 
formable to  the  temper  of  the.Oueen ;  while 
Cardinal  Pole,  either  from  nifc»*".il  humanity, 
timidity,  or  a  more  refined  policy,  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  more  lenient  measures,  commencing 
with  such  a  reform  of  the  Catholic  clergy  them- 
selves as  might  conciliate  the  nation's  esteem 
and  affection  to  tliem.     It  is  ^ell  known  that 
in  fact  a  most  inhuman  persecution  disgraced 
the  reign  in  which  he  exercised  his  high  func- 
tion of  legate,  and  instances  are  not  wanting 
to  show  that  his  zeal  occasionally  overcame  his 
principles  of  lenity ;  for  he  was  as  much  per- 
suaded of  the  church's  right  aiid  obligation  to 
make  use  of  the  sword  in  exterminating  he- 
resy, if  necessary,  as  the  violent  party  were. 
He  was  invested  with  the  spoils  of  thr;  deposed 
and  martyred  Cranmer ;  and  in  1556,  having 
been  first  ordained   priest,   was    consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     In  the  same  year 
h&.was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  both  which  he  visit- 
ed by  his  commissioners,  and  purged  from  all 
stains  of  heresy.    His  love  for  learning,  how- 
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tver,  led  him  to  ipake  some  statutes  for  the 
regulation  of  these  seminaries,  under  which 
they  increased  in  reputation.  He  had  the 
,  patriotism  to  oppose,  though  in  yain,  Mary's 
design  of  involying  the  nation  in  a  war  with 
France  in  order  to  oblige  her  husband,  Philip  \ 
yet  the  haughty  pontifJF,  Paul  IV.,  who  was 
Pole's  personsil  enemy,  doubtless  imputing  partly 
to  him  a  measure  which  was  adrerse  to  his  own 
system  of  politics,  showed  his  displeasure  by 
depriving  the  Cardinal  of  his  legantine  power, 
and  conferring  it  upon  Peyto,  a  Franciscan 
friar.  Mary's  spirit,  however,  would  not  sub« 
mit  to  this  indignity,  and  the  quarrel  was  com* 
promised.  The  death  of  the  Queen,  which 
soon  followed,  with  the  prospect  of  impending 
ruin  to  the  Citholic  cause,  so  much  affectea 
the  Cardinal,  who  was  lying  ill  of  an  intermit- 
tent fever,  that  he  expired  a  few  hours  after 
her,  in  November  1558,  at  the  age  of  58.  Few 
men  in  an  age  of  religious  and  political  rancour 
have  enjoyed  more  general  esteem,  which  he 
merited  by  the  modesty,  mildness,  and  gene* 
rosity  of  his  disposition,  his  integrity,  elegant 
Uterature,  and  sincere  piety.  He  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  com- 
manding taients  or  decision  of  character,  and 
his  reputation  has  been  considerably  indebted 
to  his  noble  birth  and  rank.  Tne  works 
which  he  published  were  almost  entirely 
theological  and  Controversial,  and  require 
no   particular  notice.     Biogr,  Britan,    Hutnis 

Hist A. 

POLEMO,  an  eminent  Platonic  philosopher, 
and  the  third  /director  of  the  academy  after  the 
death  of  itsx^lftuier,  was  descended  from  a 
family  of  distinction,  and  bom  ^t  Oeete  in 
the  Athenian  territory.  In  his  youth  he  led 
vt  dissipated  and  debauched  life,  from  which  he 
was  suddenly  reclaimed,  in  *a  manner  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  affords  a  memorable 
example  of  the  powerful  energy  of  truth  and 
eloquence,  reflects  honour  on  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  his  mind.  Returning  home  from  his 
revels  one  morning  soon  after  sun-rise,  in  a 
loose  rich  dress,  crowned-  with  garlands, 
strongly  perfumed,  and  intoxicated  with  wine, 
as  he  passed  by  the  school  of  Xenocrates  he 
saw  him  surrounded  with  his  disciples.  Such 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  sportive  hu- 
mour at  the  expence  of  men  of  gravity  and 
decorum,  he  could  not  resist;  and  therefore 
rushed  without  ceremony  into  the  school,  and 
took  his  place  among  the  philosophers.  As- 
tonished at  his  rude  and  indecent  intrusion, 
all  the  assembly  shewed  signs  of  resentment, 
excepting  Xenocrates^  who  preserved  the  moet 
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perfect  command  of  countenanct,  and  went  ob 
discoursing  to  his  audience.    With  the  grea^» 
est  presence  of  mind,'  however,  he  changed 
the  subject  on  which  he  was  treating  to  those 
of  temperance  and  modesty,  which  he  recom« 
mended  with  such  force  of  argument  and  per- 
suasive   eloquence,    as    produced    immediate 
conviction  in  Polemo's  mind.     Instead,  there- 
fore, of  attempting  to  expose  the  philosopher 
and  his  doctrine  to  ridicule,  as  he  at  first  in- 
tended, he  became  sensible  <^  the  folly  and 
criminality  of  his  own  conduct,  and  ashamed 
of  the  figure  which  he  cut  in  the  midst  of  so 
respectable  an  assembly.      He  then  took  the 
garlands  from  his  head  and  threw  them  away> 
drew  his  cloak  about  him  in  a  more  decent 
manner,    assumed  a  sedate    and   thoughtful 
aspect,   and   from  that  moment  resolved   to 
renounce  his  licentious  pleasures,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.     Persever- 
ing in  this  resolution,  he  ever  afterwards  prac- 
tised  the   severest  austerity^    aiid    the   most 
hardy  fortitude.     From  the  30th  year  of  his 
age  to  his  death,  he  drank  nothing  but  water* 
When  he  suflfered  violent  pain,  he  shewed  no 
external  sign  of  anguish;   and  having  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  while  all  about  lum  dis« 
covered  great  alarm  and  apprehension,  he  alone 
seemed  insensible  and  unconcerned.     On  all 
occasions  he  preserved  a  steady  and  unmoved 
gravity  of  countenance;   and  that  he  might 
Keep  nis  mind  undisturbed  by  passion,  he  ac» 
customed  himself  to  speak  in  an  uniform  tone 
of  voice,    without  elevation    or    depression. 
With  all  his  severity  of  manners,  however,  he 
possessed  a  gentle,  obliging,  and  generous  tem* 
per.     Such  was  the  progress  which  he  made 
in  his  philosophical  studies,  that  he  surpasseil 
all  his  fellow-disciples  in  the  school  of  Xeno- 
crates, and  on  the  death  of  that  philosopher^ 
succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  the  academy,  in 
the  4th  year  of  the  1 16th  Olympiad,  or  3 1 3  B.  C. 
He  took  great  delight  in  solitude,  and  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  a  garden  near  his  schooU 
He  died  of  a  consumption,  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  1 27th  Olympiad,  or  270 
B.  C,  highly  respected  for  his  great  integrity 
by  the  Athenians.     Little  is  said  respecting  his 
tenets  by  the  ancients^  excepting  that  he  strictly 
adhered    to  the  doctrine  of  Plato.       Diogen. 
Laert.  lib,  iv.  §  l6,      Suidas.       Stanleys  Hist. 
Phil.  par.  V.      Enfielfs  Hist.    Phil.    Vol.  I. 
book  a.  ch.  ^fiii.  §  2.     Blair'i  Chren.  Tables. -^^tt* 
POLENI,  THE  Marquis  John,  a  learned 
Italian  mathematician  and  antiquary  who  flou- 
rished in  the  iBth  century,  was  born  at  Padua» 
in  the  year  i6<3.     He  was  appointed  pro« 
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#BMor  of  astfo&omj  and  the  maritewatics  in 
the  university  of  his  native  city>  and  filled 
that  post  with  great  repuUtion.    Three  times 
he  gained  prizes  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  atFaris»  and  in  the  year  1739,  was 
chosen  an  associate  of  that  body.     He  was 
also  a  niember  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  and 
of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua,  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  and  of  the  Institute  at  Bo- 
logna.    As  he  was  admirably  well  skilled  in 
hydraulic    architecture,  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment nominated  him  superintendant  of  the  ri- 
vers and  waters  throughout  the  republic ;  and 
ether  states  applied  to  him  for  advice,  in  busi- 
ness belonging  to  the  same  science.     He  had 
also  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study  of 
civil   architecture.      When,    therefore,    fears 
were  entertained  concerning  the  safe  state  of 
St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Benedict  XIV.,  His  Holiness  sent 
for  him  to  take  a  survey  of  that  noble  building, 
and  to  suggest  such  measures  as  he  might  deem 
necessary  for  its  security.     Accordingly,  after 
a  minute  examination,  he  drew'  up  a  memoir 
on  the  damages  which  the  church  had  su»* 
tained,  and  the  repairs  which  were  proper  to 
be  undertaken.    Jhe  Marquis  died  at  Padua 
in  1761,  when  about  78  years  of  age.     He 
was  distinguished  by  a  lively  penetrating  ge- 
nius,   profound   scientific  knowledge,   and   a 
very  excellent  memory;  and  he  was  highly 
respected,  not  oiriy  for  his  talents,  but  for  his 
probity,  benevolence,  affability,  modesty,  and 
amiable    manners.      Among    the    celebrated 
mathematicians    of    Europe   with  whom   he 
maintained  a  correspondence,  were  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  the  Bernoulli's,  Wolff,  Cassini,  Man- 
fredi,  Gravesande,  Muschenbroek,  Fontenelle, 
Mairan,  Zanoti,  Maraldi,  and  NoUet.      The 
Marquis's  studies,  however,  were  not  confined 
to  the   mathematical    sciences.      He   was   a 
zealous,  intelligent,  and  industrious  antiquary; 
and  the  learned  world  is  indebted  to  him  for 
a  valuable  *<  Supplement"  to  the  grand  collec- 
dons  of  Grxvius  and  Gronovius  in  this  de- 
partment, consisting  of  five  large  folio  volumes. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

POLHEM,  CH&isTOPHEia,  a  celebrated 
Swedish  engineer,  descended  from  an  Hun- 
garian family,  who  being  obliged  to  emigrate 
on  account  of  dieir  religion,  established  them- 


ment  as  a  clerk  or  collector  of  rents ;   but 
having  a  strong  turn  for  mechanics,  he  em« 
ployed  all  his  leisure  time  in  studying  the  prin* 
ciples  of  that  science..    After  many  fruitless 
attempts,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  establish-* 
ing  a  carpenter's,  turner's,  and  smith's  shop, 
and  constructed   various  articles  of  mechan^^ 
ism,  such  as  jacks,  clocks,  and  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  all  of  his  own  invention. 
The  more  however  he  considered  these  con- 
trivances  the   more   he  was   convinced   that 
there  must  be  some  general  theory  or  inva* 
riable   principles  applicable,  in  all    cases,    to 
machinery.  •    Desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  these  principles,  he  soon  found  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  acquire 
some    knowledge   of   geometry   and   algebra^ 
which,  at  that  time,  were  confined  chiefly  to 
books  published  in  Latin.      He  determined^ 
therefore,  to  learn  that  language,  and  with  this 
view  he  proposed  to  give  up  his  situation  that 
he  might   place  himself  at  school ;    but  his 
mistress,  vjbo  did  not  wish  to  lose  his  service^ 
ridiculed  his  passion  for  study,  and  prevailed 
on  him  to  continue  with  her  some  time  longer. 
He  did.  hot,  however,  abandon  his  favourite 
pursuit.     Having  borrowed  from  a  clergyman 
in  the  neighbourhood  a  Latin  and  Swedish  dic« 
tionary,  he  began  to  study  the  Latin  without 
any    assistance;     but    finding    that    by   this 
method  he  could  make  very  little  progress,  he 
communicated  his  difficulty  to  another  clergy •• 
man  who  came  to  bespeak  from  him  a  clock. 
Po)hem  promised   to   make   him   one  which 
should   strike  the  hours,  halves,  and  quarters^ 
exhibit  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  different 
phases  of  the  moon,    provided  he  would  in 
return    teach    him   Latin.      The   clergyman 
agreed ;  and  having  procured  for  his  pupil  a 
grammar,  the  latter  renewed  his  study.     He 
afterwards  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
another  clergyman,  named  Dryselius,  who  lived 
at  Sorunda,  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  the 
place  where  he  resided.     For  several  months^ 
Polhem  went  every  day,  on  foot,  over  dirty 
roads  and  in  rainy  weather,  to  receive  the  in-^ 
struction  of  his  new  preceptor,  though  he  was 
often  obliged  to  return  disappointed  when  his 
tutor  was  otherwise  enpiqred.     At  length,  by 
close   and   laborious  application,  he  made  so 
much  progress  that  ht  was  fit  to  be  admitted 


selves  in  Pomerania,  was  born  at  the  town  of    at  the  University  of  Upsal.     After  remaining 


Visby,  in  1661.  By  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  carried  on  trade  at  that 'place,  he  was  left, 
at  an  earlv  age,  without  any  other  resource 
than  what  ne  might  derive  from  his  own  genius 
and  talents.   For  seme  years  he  found  employ* 


there  some  time  he  proceeded  to  Stockholm, 
with  a  view  of  getting  employment  as  a  sur- 
veyor \  bur  when  he  read  the  questions  which 
all  candidates  were  obliged,  on  their  examina- 
tion,  to  answcTj  and  vrhich  were  suspended  on 
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fhe  wal1|  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  imme- 
diately returned  to  Upsal,  where  he  renewed 
his  studies  with  so  great  diligence,  and  im* 
proved  himself  so  much,  that  he  was  soon 
qualified  to  overcome  every  obstacle  to  his 
wishes.  He  now  ventured  to  undertake  a  task 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
his  future  good  fortune.  Behind  the  altar,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Upsal,  stood  an  old  clock,  the 
workmanship  of  a  monk  belonging  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Vadstena,  which  for  a  century  had 
been  left  in  a  deranged  state,  without  any  artist 
attempting  to  repair  it.  Polhem  undertook  this 
labour ;  and  having  employed  on  it  two  years, 
not  only  repaired  but  considerably  improved  itj 
so  that  it  afterwards  continued  going,  till  it 
was  destroyed,  along  with  the  church,  by  a  great 
fire,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1702.  In 
•1690  he  constructed  for  the  royal  college  of 
mines  the  model  of  an  ingenious  machine,  ap- 
plicable to  mining  purposes ;  which  afforded  a 
newproof  of  his  extraordinary  genius  and  talents. 
As  a  reward  for  this  service,  Charlis  XI.  gave 
him  a  pension  of  five  hundred  silver  dollars 
per  annum,  and  appointed  him  an  engineer  of 
mines.  In  1 694  he  set  out  on  a  foreign  tour,  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  himself  in  mechanical 
knowledge ;  and,  at  Paris,  constructed  a  clock 
no  less  complex  and  ingenious  than  that  which 
he  had  repaired  at  Upsal,  and  which  indicated 
the  Turkish,  Jewish,  Babylonian,  and  other 
hours,  according  to  the  mode  of  reckoning 
time  adopted  by  the  different  nations  in 
Europe.  On  his  return  to  Sweden,  he  made 
another  of  the  like  kind,  which  served  as  a 
model  for  one  afterwards  constructed  at  Paris, 
and  sent  by  the  French  court  as  a  present  to  the 
Grand  Signior  at  Constantinople.  After  this, 
he  invented  various  machines,  all  exceedingly 
useful,  which  did  credit  to  his  genius  and 
talents.  In  1707,  he  was  invited  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.,  to  visit 
that  countrv,  that  he  might  improve  the  ma- 
chinery in  tne  mines  of  tne  Hartz  forest ;  and 
he  was  requested  to  remain  in  the  service  of 
diat  prince,  but  a  strong  attachment  to  his 
native  land  induced  him  to  decline  this  ofl^er. 
In  1 7 1 2  he  began,  atCarlscrona,  those  celebrated 
docks,  hollowed  out  with  immense  labour  in 
the  solid  rock,  which,  in  their  present  en- 
larged state,  are  so  much  tlie  admiration  of 
travellers  $  and  about  the  same  time  undertook 
the  canal  of  Trolhetta,  which  formed  part  of  a 
plan,  long  projected  by  the  Swedes,  of  uniting 
the  Bakic  and  German  Ocean  Jby  an  inland 
navigation,  not  only  to  improve  the  interior 
.trade,  but  |o  prevent  that  interruption  to  their 


foreign  commerce  which  is  always  the'coos^ 
quence  of  a  war  with  Denmark*  An  account 
of  both  these  grand  national  works,  and  the 
additions  since  made  to  them,  may  be  seen  in 
Coxe's  fTravels  through  Russia  and  Sweden. 
In  1 7 16,  Polhem  was  ennobled,  and  the  same 
year  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of 
commerce  ;  for  his  patriotic  views  were  directed 
also  to  the  improvement  of  the  Swedish  manu- 
factures, and  every  thing  connected  with  t}ut 
branch  of  industry.  So  early  as  1 700,  he  had,  in 
conjunction  with  Stiemcrona,  established  works 
for  the  making  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  brass  j 
and  he  introduced  into  them  machinery  of  his 
own  construction  which  excited  general  admi- 
ration. He  improved  also>  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  Swedish  woollen  manufactures} 
and  enriched  every  part  of  domestic  jsconomy 
with  new  and  useful  inventions.  His  sowing 
implement,  his  plough  Sot  levelling  land,  his 
threshing  machine,  and  the  improvement  he 
made  in  water-mills,  all  bear  honourable  testi- 
mony to  his  talents  and  industry.  At  first  he 
had  to  struggle  with  many  of  tliose  obstacles 
which  too  often  retard  ithe  progress  of  genius^ 
and  damp  its  exertions;  but  in  (he  latter  period 
of  his  life  he  met  with  the  rewards  due  to  his 
merit.  In  1748,  he  was  appointed  a  knight 
and  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star* 
He  was  also  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scien<;es  at 
Stockholm,  and  contributed  to  its  transactions 
a  great  many  valuable  papers  on  mechanical, 
commercial,  and  other  subjects,  some  of  which 
have  been  published  separately.  He  left,  like- 
wise, several  curious  disserutions  in  manu^ 
script.  This  eminent  Swede,  who  was  an 
ornament  to  his  country,  died  in  I75X»  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  Ids  age.  A  description 
of  some  of  Polhem's  machines  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  works :  <<  A  short  Descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  mechanical  Inventions 
of  C.  Polhem,  with  Cuts,"  StockhUnh  IT^9» 
4to. ;  <<  Swedenborg's  Dsedalus  Hyperbo- 
reus.'*  Upsalf  1716-1717.  Gezelii  Biogra^ 
pbiska  Lexiofn.  Cax/s  Travels  in  Russia  and 
Snveden*  —  J. 

POLIDORO  DA  Caravaggio,  a  painter  of 
original  genius,  was  bom  in  1495  at  Cara- 
vaggio in  the  Milanese,  of  an  obscure  family 
named  Caldara,  by  which  name  he  is  also 
sometimes  known.  He  left  his  native  place  at 
1 8,  and  for  a  subsistence  went  to  Rome,  and 
hired  liimself  as  a  labourer  to  the  painters  who 
were  employed  in  the  Vatican.  He  caught  Jthe 
flame  oi  emulation  from  seeing  Raphael  and 
other  gfeat  artists  at  work>  juid  spqn  rendered 
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htmsetf  able  to  assist  in  di^ir  perforaiances. 
By  a  most  attentive  study  of  the  antique  he 
acquired  unecpialkd  skill  in  imitating  the  ancient 
basso  reiieToSi  vhich  he  executed  in  chiaroscure 
in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  which  rose  and 
perished  with  him.  <<  Rome  (says  Mr.  Fuseli) 
once  abounded  in  friezes,  facades,  and  sopra- 
portas  painted  by  him  and  Maturino  of  Florence, 
his  companion,  of  which,  to  the  irreparable  de* 
triment  of  art,  scarcely  a  fragment  remains,  if 
we  except  the  fable  oi  Niobe,  left  in  ruins  by 
time  and  the  rage  of  barbarians."  Some  of  his 
great  works  were  the  loggios  of  Raphael, 
executed  under  the  eye  of  that  master,  and  the 
halls  of  the  Vatican.     At  the  sack  of  Rome  in 

•  1527,  he  withdrew  to  Naples,  where  he  came 
into  general  notice,  and  had  begun  to  form  a 
school,  when  lie  determined  to  pass  into  Sicily^ 
At  Messina  he  was  employed  to  paint  •  the 
trium^al  arches  erected  on  occasion-  of  the 
passage  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.^  through 
that  city ;  and  he  executed  in  colours  a  grand 
composition  of  Christ  led  to  Calvary.  Soon 
after,  being  desirous  of  returning  to  Kome,  he 
drew  his  money  from  the  bank,  the  temptation 
of  which  incited  his  valet  with  other  assassins 
to  murder  him  in  his  bed..  They  laid  his  body 
at  die  door  of  his  mistress,,  in  order  to<  render- 
her  suspected  of  the  crime,  but  the  real  perpe- 
trators were  discovered  and  duly  punished* 
He  died  in  1^43,  at  the  age  of  48.  Several 
of  his  designs  are  preserved  in  engravings  and 
etchings.  lyArgenville.  Pilkingtot^s  Diet,  by 
Fuseli.  — A. 

POLIGNAC,  Melchior  de.  Cardinal,  a 
statesman  and  man  of  letters,  born  in  1-66 1  at 
£uy-en-Velay  in  Languedoc,  was  second  sen  of 
the  Viscount  de  Polignac,  a  branch  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  in  that  province. 
Being  destined  for  the  church,  he  was  sent  at 
an  early  age  to  Paris,  and  placed  in  the  college 
of  Clj&rmont.  He  studied  philosophy  in  the 
college  of  Harcourt  under  a  professor  devoted  to 
the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  but  the  young  student 
secretly  attached  himself  to  the  Cartesian 
opidions,  which  then  began  to  force  their  way, 
though  rigorously  prohibited  in  the  schools. 
So  quick  and  ductile  were  his  powers  of  com- 

/  prehension,  aided  by  a  retentive  memory,  that 
he  made  himself  master  of  both  these  adverse 
systems,  and  maintained  each  with  great  ap- 
plause in  two  theses  which  he  publicly  de- 
fended on  two  successive  days.  He  obtained 
equal  reputation  in  his  theological  exercises  at 
the  Sorbonne.  These  scholastic  pursuits  by 
no  means  precluded  the  acquisition  of  the  man- 
ners and  talents  proper  for  jsociety..  He  was 


received  in  the  politest  circles  in  Paris,  and 
Mad.  de  Sevign6  thus  expresses  her  feelings 
with  respect  to  this  accomplished  young  man. 
<<  Of  all  the  men  I  know,  he  appears  to  me  one 
of  the  most  agreeable.     He  knows  every  thing) 
he  talks  of  every  thing,  he  has  all  the  softness^ 
the  vivacity,  the  complaisance,  that  can  be  de- 
sired in  social  intercourse.*'     The  Cardinal  de 
Bouillon  was  so  much  charmed  with  him,  that 
on  his  mission  to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent XI.,  in  1689,  he  took  with  him  the  Abb^  de 
Polignac,  and  employed  him  not  only  in  the 
election  of  the  new  Pope,  Alexander  VEIL,  biif 
in  the  accommodation  of  the  di^rences  which 
had  arisen  between  the  courts  of  France  and* 
Rome.     On  these   occasions  he   displayed  a 
talent  for  negotiation  that  equally  obtained  the"^ 
applause  of  the  pontiff  and  of  his  own  sove- 
reign, Lewis  XIV.     On  his  return  in  1692  the 
Abbe  passed  some  time  in  a  religious  seminary; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  wa»  appointed*  oy- 
the  King   ambassador  to  Poland,  where  the' 
declining  health  of  John  Sobiesky  rendered  it* 
necessary  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the* 
support  of  the  French  interest  in  the  approach-  - 
ing  election  to  that  crown.     When  the  vacancy* 
took  place,  in  1696,  Polignac  had  with  so  much' 
address  employed  his  talents  for  persuasion  and* 
intrigue,  that  a  large  party  was  prepared  to* 
elect  the  Prince  of  Conti  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.     After  the  usual  confusion  and  ma- 
noeuvres on  such  an  occasion,  the  prince  was-' 
actually  nominated  to  the  Polish  crown  by  an 
apparent  majority,  whilst  Augustus,  Elector  of' 
Saxony,  was  also  returned  by  another  power- 
ful  party.-   The  delays  of  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
and  the  money  and  arms  of  Augustus,  even-- 
tually  defeated  the  plan  of  the  French  court  and; 
its  ambassador,  and  Polignac  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  back  to  his  own  country  in  16981  • 
after  having  been  pillaged  of- his  equipages  and' 
effects  by  the  Dantzickers.     His  want  of  suc- 
cess obliged  Lewis  to  appear  dissatisfied  with 
his  conduct,  and  he  was  ordered  to  his  abbey 
of  Bon  Port,  where  he  occupied  himself  with 
literature.     It  was  there  tliat  he  composed  his 
"  Anti-Lucretius,"  which  is  said  to  have  been* 
the  result  of  several  conferences  held  with  the 
celebrated  sceptical  philosopher  Bayle>  on  the  * 
Abba's  return  through  Holland. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  not  inattentive  to  the  - 
recovery  of  the  royal  favour  ^  and  upon  the 
succession  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  ^ 
of  Spain,  he  wrote  to  Lewis  in  the  following 
courtly  terms :  "*  Sire,  if  your  Majesty's  pros- 
perity does  not  put  an  end  to  my  mirfortunes, 
at  least  it  makes  me  forget  them/'    He  was 
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soon  after  recalled  to  court,  where  he  was  re^ 
ceived  very  graciously^  and  appeared  with  more 
splendour  than  before.  In  1 706  he  again  went 
to  Rome  to  occupy  the  post  of  auditor  of  the 
Rota  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King.  At  that 
capital  he  was  entrusted  with  a  share  in  various 
negotiations,  and  rendered  himself  highly  agree- 
able to  the  Pope.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
conferences  for  peace  held  at  Gertruydenberg 
in  1710.  The  allies  were  at  this  time  so  ele« 
rated  by  success,  that  no  accommodation  could 
be  effected.  The  Dutch  ministers,  in  particu- 
lar, lock  so  high  a  tone,  that  Poltgnac  could 
^ot  help  saying,  <<  Gentlemen,  you  speak  like 
perscms  not  accustomed  to  victory.^  At  the 
oongress  of  Utrecht  in  1712,  circumstances 
were  so  much  changed,  that  when  the  Dutch, 
perceiving  that  some  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
were  concealed  from  them,  acquainted  the 
French  ministers  that  they  might  prepare  to  quit 
their  country,  Polignac  rephed,  <<  No,  Gen* 
tiemen,  we  (hall  not  depart  —  we  (hall  treat 
on  your  ground,  about  you,  and  without  you/' 
Having  obuitied  a  nommation  to  the  cardinal- 
ate  by  the  pretender,  son  of  James  IL,  he  re- 
ceived the  hat  on  his  return  to  France  in  171 3, 
apd  was  made  master  at  the  chapel-rovaL 
After  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.,  the  Cardinal 
Polignac  connected  himsdf  with  the  enemies 
of  the  regent,  and  was  exiled  in  1718  to  his 
abbey  of  Anchin,  whence  he  was  not  recalled 
till  1721.  The  monks  of  his  abbey,  who  had 
been  intimidated  on  his  coming  among  them, 
were  so  captivated  by  his  afiability  and  gene- 
rosity, that  they  wept  at  his  departure.  In 
1724,  he  went  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  election 
of  Benedict  AilL,  and  remained  eight  years  in 
that  capital  as  minister  of  France.  During  this 
interval  he  was  nominated  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Auch,  and  made  a  conunander  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1741  at 
the  age  of  8o. 

The  Cardinal  de  Polienac  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered as  tlie  author  of  the  Latin  poem  of 
«  Anti-Lucretius,"  first  published  in  1747  by 
the  Abbe  dc  Rothelin.  It  has  been  frequently 
reprinted,  and  has  been  translated  into  Frencn 
and  other  modem  languages.  This  work  occu- 
pies a  distinguished  rank  among  modem  Latin 
poems,  from  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its 
diction, 'and  the  happy  turn  of  its  expressions. 
It,  however,  has  little  of  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry,  and  less,  perhaps,  of  sound  philosophy; 
for  though  it  is  successful  in  confuting  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  Epicurean  system,  which  had 
frequently  been  done  before,  yet  it  puts  in 


their  pkce  the  teteries  of  Deecaitee,  tnd  at- 
tempts to  refute  the  prindplea  of  Newton. 
The  Cardinal  was  possessed  of  a  general  taaie 
for  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts  \  and 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  that 
of  Sciences,  and  that  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles-Lettres.  Among  his  manuscripts  were 
many  compontions  in  Latin  and  French  on 
various  topics,  and  a  great  number  of  letters 
and  dispatches,  some  of  them  models  of  do- 
quence.  He  had  a  lai^e  collection  of  antiquitiet 
dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  Rome;  and  had 
formed  a  project  of  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Tyber  in  order  to  search  for  uie  relics  omtained 
in  its  bed,  but  his  finances  did  not  enable  him 
to  put  it  in  execution.  He  suflered  his  private 
afiuirs  to  fall  into  great  disorder,  and  died 
much  in  debt.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  /fri/.<— A« 
POLINIERE,  Pbteu,  a  French  mathenM« 
tician  and  experimental  philosopher  who  flou* 
rished  in  the  i8th  century,  was  bora  at 
Coulonce  near  Vire  in  Lower  Normandy,  in 
the  year  1671.  Having  been  instructetl  in 
classical  literature*'and  rhetoric  at  the  University 
of  Caen,  he  removed  to  the  college  of  Harcourt 
at  Paris,  where  he  went  through  his  philoso* 
phical  course,  and  applied  particulariy  to  the 
study  of  the  mathematics.  Here  he  published 
a  work,  entitled,  **  Elements  of  the  Mathema* 
tics,**  which  has  been  long  superseded  by  other 

Eublications  of  superior  merit.  Afterwards 
is  attention  was  directed  with  ardour  to  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy,  geography,  natural 
history,  medicine,  and  chemistry ;  and  he  took 
his  different  degrees  to  that  of  doctor,  in  tfa« 
medical  line.  In  the  year  1709,  he  sent  into 
the  world  a  physical  treatise,  enritled,  **  Ex* 
periments  in  Natural  Philosophy  ;**  which  met 
with  such  success,  that  translations  of  it  ap« 
peared  in  several  languages,  and  the  author  was 
encouraged  to  republii£  it,  with  considerable 
enlargements,  in  17349  in  2  vols.  i2mo.  He 
was  the  first  person  who  was  appointed  to  de* 
liver  lectures  on  experimental  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Paris  ;  on  which  account  he 
is  entitled  to  the  notice  which  we  have  taken 
of  him.  He  had  the  honour  of  delivering  one 
course  beJFore  the  King.  The  office  of  lecturer 
to  the  University  he  retained  with  great  credit 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years ;  and  his  labours 
were  terminated  by  a  sudden  death,  at  his 
country-house  at  Coulonce,  in  17341  when  he 
was  about  the  age  of  63.  He  was  a  man  of 
close  and  indefatigable  application,  who  lived 
a  very  retired  life  both  at  Paris  and  in  the 
country,  and  had  scarcely  any  acquaintance  ex- 
cepting men  of  literature  or  science.    For  many 
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came  annuatiy  to  Paria^  wh^te  lie  stakl  tfd 
loiiger  than  till  he  had  goad  through  his  coara6 
l»f  lectureS)  when  he  immediately  tetanaed  to 
hk  books  and  instruments  at  his  rural  solitude. 
Msreti.     Nauv.  Diet.  HisU — M. 

POLrri,  ALSXAKbBR,  a  teamed  Italian^ 
^as  bom  at  Florence  in  16^9.  He  received 
hi)  classical  education  at  the  Jesuit's  seminary^ 
iind  distinguished  himself  by  his  uncommon 
ardour  in  literary  pursuits.  At  the  age  of  151 
he  entered  into  the  college  of  the  pious  schools 
(Scuole  Pie)  where  he  completed  his  philoso- 
phical ftudies.  He  repaired  to  Rome  for  th6 
study  of  theology,  and  on  his  return  in  17009 
Was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  8am6 
college  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the  clerks-re- 
gular) and  afterwards  of  philosophy.  For  the 
use  of  his  class  he  published  in  1708  a  com- 


with  k  y airkity  of  eruditioti.  *  lie  'ebntmued  h& 
teatearches  into  classical  ahtiquity^  and  fronik 
tittle  to  time  published  ikpon  these  topW. 
His  attachment  to  Eustathiiiis  led  him  to  pub^ 
lish  ih  174k  a  Latin  irersidh  of  that  autnor^i 
'commentary  upon  Dionysius  Periegetes,  fdLi- 
4owed  by  two  bobks  of  animadversions  u^ott 
Dionysius  and  Eustathius.  He  finally  under- 
took the  laborious  task  of  a  new  edition  of  dt6 
Roman  Maftyrology,  of  which  he  published 
the  first  volume  fol.  containing  the  month  ol 
January,  ih  1751*  An  accidental  fall  having 
at  this  time  so  injured  his  right  hand  and  arm 
that  he  was  deprived  of  their  use,  he  was  ao 
ihuch  chagrined  at  this  intertuj^tion  to  his 
pursuits,  that  he  sunk  under  ah  apoplectic 
attack  at  Florence  in  Au|;uft  1752,^  having 
completed  his  7  2d  year.  He  possessed  a 
strong    constittttibn,    which   enabled   him  t6 


pendium  of  Peripatetic   philosophy ;    and   he   'undergo  his  learned  labours  with  facility.     He 


meditated  a  copious  work  on  die  same  subject^ 
which  he  was  prevented  from  completing  by  a 
change  to  the  professorship  of  theology,  which 
devolved  upon  him  in  1 7 1 2.  He  did  riot,  how- 
ever, confine  himself  to  professional  studies, 
but  entered  extensively  into  philological  pursuits, 
and  even  deviated  into  topics  of  jurisprudence^ 
in  which  science  he  published  a  book  '^  De 
Patria  in  Testamentis  condendis  Potestate/' 
His  particular  passion  was  Greek  literature, 
and  the  author  to  whom  he  devoted  the  labour 
of  many  years  of  his  life  was  Eustathius  the 
commentator  on  Homer.  Having  determined 
to  illustrate  and  translate  his  works  into  Latin, 
he  began  to  execute  his  design  in  17 16,  when 
he  was  sent  by  his  order  to  teach  theology  at 
Genoa.  It  was  not  till  1730  that  he  was  able 
to  publish  the  first  volume  folio  of  his  version 
of  Eustathius's  commentary  on  the  Iliad,  dedi- 
cated to  John  Gaston,  Duke  of  Tuscany.  A 
second  volume,  inscribed  to  Pope  Clement  XII., 
followed  in  1732;  and  a  third,  inscribed  to 
Lewis  XV.  in  1735.  This  performance  ac- 
quired for  him  a  high  reputation  among  the 
learned,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  university 
of  Pisa,  in  1733.  Not  long  after,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  the  same 
seminary.  In  this  office  he  was  attended  by  a 
great  confluence  of  auditors,  who  were  at- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  his  Latin  orations  oA 
various  occasions,  many  of  which  he  published 
separately  and  collectively.  Six  of  these  were 
well  calculated  for  popularity,  being  eulogies 
of  as  many  towns  in  the  Tuscan  territory. 
His  style  in  oratorj,  though  not  entirely  Cice- 
tonian,  ts  copiotis,  ffuent,  watttr,  and  enricbed 
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past  his  time  much  in  solitude^  among  hit 
books,  which  he  was  constantly  augmenting, 
and  never  chose  to  lend.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  scholars  who  are  careless  in  their  private 
concerns;  on  the  contrary,  he  well  underftood 
the  m6des  of  acquiring  mbney,  and  could  ill 
brook  being  disappointed  in  what  he  thought  hi3 
due.  He  was  regular  in  performing  the  duties 
of  teligion  and  of  his  order,  and  kept  himself 
apart  from  Kterarjr  contentions,  except  when 
his  own  works  were  censured.  Besides  the 
writings  above  mentiohed,  and  some  other 
orations  and  treatises,  he  published  <<  Epistola 
de  Curribus  Antiquorum"  in  the  preface  to  the 
works  of  Meursius  printed  at  Florence.  JRt- 
hront  P'ft,  Itahr, — A. 

POLITIANO,  Angelo,  a  very  eminent 
Italian  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  1454  at 
Monte  Pulciano  in  the  Florentine  territory, 
called  in  Latin,  Mons  Politianus,  whence  he 
derived  the  appellation  by  which  he  is  usually 
known.  Proper  names  were  at  that  time 
assumed  at  pleasure  by  scholars,  and  it  appears 
that  Angelus  Bassus  was  another  name 
adopted  by  him  in  his  youth.  His  father  was 
Benedetto  Ambrogini  (called  by  contraction 
Cini)  a  doctor  of  laws,  but  in  indigent 
circumstances.  Angelo  was  sent  for  educa- 
tion at  an  early,  age  to  Florence,  where  he 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Medici^ 
and  particularly  of  Lorenzo,  ^ho  admitted 
him  as  an  inmate  of  his  palace.  He  had  th6 
advantage  of  the  ablest  instructors  of  the  time; 
he  learnt  Latin  under  Landiilo,  Greek  under 
Andronicus,  •  the  principles  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  under  Ficino,  and  those  of  di^ 
Aifi^toteUan  under  Axgyroptilur.    Hi$  proj 
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was  npidy  apd  he  especially  distinguUbed  him- 
self in  classical  literature  and  poetry.  Hi$ 
Latin  epigrams  written  at  13^  and  his  Greek 
at  1 7>  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  wonder 
of  his  school  V  and  his  Italian  sta/tze  on  the 
tournament  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  vernacular  poetry  in  that  age, 
procured  to  him  general  fame,  and  the  particu- 
lar regard  of  that  powerful  house.  He  soon 
began  to  distinguish  himself  both  as  a  critic, 
and  an  original  writer  in  prose  and  verse  ^  and 
his  reputation  stood  so  high,  that  at  the  age  of 
29  he  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  Greek  and 
Latin  eloquence  at  Florence.  In  this  situation 
he  formed  many  scholars  who  became  eminent 
in  literature;  and  his  lectures  were  not  only  fre- 
quented by  natives,  but  his  fame  attracted  se« 
Vera]  foreigners  to  Florence,  among  whom  may' 
be  mentioned  Grocyn  afterwards  professor  at 
Oxford,  and  the  learned  physician  Linacre. 
Various  honours  and  emoluments  were  con* 
ferred  upon  him-  He  was  enrolled  among  the 
citizens  of  Florence,  made  secular  prior  ot  tlie 
college  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  length  canon  of  tlie 
cathedral  of  Florence,  on  which  occasion  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  took  his  degrees 
in  canon  law.  He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  Florentines  to  do  homage  to  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  at  his  election  in  1485,  who 
received  him  with  great  honour.  He  was  in 
habits  of  correspondence  with  several  sovereigns 
and  men  of  rank,  as  well  as  with  the  principal 
literary  characters  of  the  age.  Above  all,  he 
was  honoured  with  tlie  perpetual  friendship 
and  patronage  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  en^- 
t rusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  children 
and  the  care  of  his  library  and  museum,  and 
assigned  him  a  constant  residence  under  his. 
roof.  The  erudition  of  Politiano  was  of  the 
highest  class.  He  wrote  elegantly  in  the  Italian, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  and  was  also  versed  in  the 
Hebrew.  As  a  Latin  writer  he  may  be  reck- 
oned one  of  the  first  who  introduced  that  age 
of  revived  classical  Latinity,  which  forms  so 
distinguished  an  object  in  modern  literary  his- 
tory. He  composed  with  equal  facility  and 
purity  in  prose  and  verse,  and  in  the  dignified 
and  familiar  styles.  He  was  an  industrious  . 
and  skilful  collator  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
^nd  gave  great  assistance  to  the  editors  in  the 
early  period  of  typography.  Nor  was  polite 
literature  alone  indebted  to  his  labours  of 
this  kiiKl :  he  extended  his  researches  to  juris- 
prudence, and  contributed  greatly  to  the  cor- 
rection and  illustration  of  the  randects*  In 
Italian  poetry  he  may  claim  the  rank  of  an  in- 
ventor i  for  hift  <<  Orfeo^"  a  dramatic  compo- 


sition represented  at  Mantua,  and  writtea  in 
two  days  at  the  desire  of  Cardinal  Franceisco 
Gonzaga,  was  undoubtedly  the  earliest  example 
of  that  combination  of  music  and  lyric  poetrjf 
with  tragic  action,  which  has  since  become  so 
famous  under  the  name  of  the  Italian  opera. 
In  this  piece,  although  slight  in  its  plan,  and 
unartful  in  its  dialogue,  are  some  very  elegant 
specimens  of  the  dithyrambic  strain  or  lofty 
ode,  which,  considering  the  short  time  in 
which  it  was  composed,  display  extraordinarj 
poetic  powers. 

But  all  these  titles  to  admiration  and  esteem 
were  depreciated  in  Politiano  by  moral  defects, 
which  have  stained  his  memory,  and  furnished 
matter  of  severe  invective  to  his  rivals  and  ene- 
mies. He  has  been  openly  accused  of  those 
infamous  propensities  which  were  imputed, 
probably  with  too  much  truth,  to  many  of  the 
polite  scholars  of  those  days.  The  charge  of 
irreligion,  still  more  frequently  brought  against 
the  revivers,  and  almost  the  idolaters,  of  clas- 
sical literature,  was  also  fixed  upon  him.  Both 
these  accusations  were  willingly  repeated  and 
calumniously  exaggerated,  in  consequence  of 
that  arrogant  and  intractable  disposition  which 
involved  him  in  quarrels  with  several  of  his 
cotemporaries,  and  seem  to  have  rendered  him 
unamiable  in  society.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  contests  with 
Merula,  Scala,  Marullo,  Sannazaro,  and  others. 
Literary  history  is  but  too  replete  with  such 
unpleasant  matter.  Some  of  their  disputes 
related  to  charges  of  plagiarism  preferred 
against  Politiano,  but  for  tlie  most  part  satis- 
factorily refuted.  The  elFects  of  his  ill  temper 
pursued  him  into  domestic  life.  When  Lo- 
renza,  after  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi, 
thought  it  prudent  to  remove  his  family  to 
Pistoia,  Politiano  accompanied  them  as  pre- 
ceptor to  tlie  children.  He  bore  so  ill  the  in- 
terference of  tlieir  mother.  Madonna  Clarice, 
in  their  education,  that  he  wrote  querulous 
letters  on  that  account  to  Lorenzo,  and  at 
length  behaved  so  insolently  to  her,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  turn  him  out  of  the  house. 
Lorenzo,  however,  who  really  esteemed  him, 
suffered  him  to  occupy  apartments  in  his  house 
at  Fiesole,  where,  being  freed  from  scenes  of 
dissention,  he  composed  his  elegant  rural  poem 
entitled  "  Rusticus."  He  retained  the  kindness 
of  his  great  patron  as  long  as  the  latter  lived, 
and  he  has  given  a  relation  of  the  last  illness 
of  Lorenzo,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  an 
attendant  at  his  dying  bed*  Politiano  himself 
did  not  long  survive.  A  fever,  probably  oc- 
casioned or  exasperated  by  the  declining  state  of 
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the  house  of  Medici  to  which  he  was  so  much 
attached,  carried  him  off  in  September  14944 
at  the  immature  age  of  40.  The  story,  first 
propagated  by  Paul  Jovius,  that  his  disease 
was  owing  to  disappointment  in  a  criminal 
passion,  appears  to  have  been  a  calumny, 
though  it  denotes  the  unfavourable  opinion  en* 
tertained  of  his  morals.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  like  a  good  Christian,  of  which  the  chief 
proof  seems  to  be,  that  he  requested  to  be 
buried  in  the  habit  of  a  monk. 

The  works  of  Politiano  are  translations  of 
various  Greek  writers,  Greek  epigrams,  Latin 
epistles,  poems,  and  philosophical  treatises,  a 
history  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  in  Latin, 
Italian  poems,  and  a  volume  of  <<  Miscellanea,^' 
containing  explanations  and  corrections  of  a 
great  number  of  passages  in  the  Latin  classics, 
displaying  profound  erudition.  His  Latin 
poems  are  printed  in  several  collections.  77- 
raboschu     Roscoe*s  Lorenzo  di Medici. — A. 

POLLIO,  C.  AsiNius,  an  eminent  Roman, 
bom  about  B.  C.  76,  was  of  an  obscure  family, 
but  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state.  He  was  consul  with  Do- 
mitius  Calvinus,  B.  C.  40,  triumphed  over  the 
Dalmatians,  and  performed  good  service  to 
Antony  in  the  civil  wars.  He  afterwards  lived 
on  terms  of  familiarity  with  Augustus,  and  was 
r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters 
of  his  time.  It  was  principally,  however,  on 
account  of  his  literary  merits  that  he  obtained 
celebrity.  He  stood  very  high  as  an  orator, 
and  likewise  composed  a  history  of  his  own 
times,  which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Horace  addresses  to  rollio 
the  first  ode  of  his  second  book,  and  begins  it 
with  alluding  to  his  intended  history  of  the 
civil  wars.  In  the  same  passage  he  calls  him 
the  distinguished  advocate  of  distressed  cul- 
prits; and  there,  and  in  another  place,  he 
speaks  of  liis  tragic  compositions.  Virgil,  in 
his  third  eclogue,  records  his  gratitude  to 
Pollio,  as  the  favourer  of  his  muse  \  and  to 
him  he  inscribes  his  famous  fourth  eclogue. 
PoUio  appears  to  have  been  a  severe  and  jealous 
critic  of  those  who  could  rival  him  in  the  cha- 
racters of  orator  and  historian,  and  some  of  his 
strictures  are  recorded  upon  the  writings  of 
Livy,    Sallust,    Cxsar,   and  Cicero.     To  the 

i;lory  of  the  latter  great  man  he  was  particu- 
arly  inimical ;  yet,  in  a  passage  of  his  history 
preserved  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician,  he  has 
spoken  of  him  with  due  commendation.  His 
own  style  is  represented  by  Quintilian  as  care- 
fully studied,  weighty,  and  expressive,  but 
bard  and  abrupt^   and  approaching  more  to 


that  of  the  eariier  writers,  dian  to  the  polish 
and  sweetness  of  Cicero  and  his  contemporaries. 
He  was  certainly  a  man  of  extensive  erudirion 
and  great  industry:  besides  his  narrative  of 
Roman  affairs,  he  wrote  a  Grecian  history,  and 
also  composed  tragedies  in  the  Greek  language; 
He  deserves  particular  praise  for  having  been 
the  first  who  founded  a  library  in  Rome  for 
the  public  use,  to  which  purpose  he  devoted 
the  spoils  he  bad  taken  in  war.  Of  his  writ- 
ings nothing  remains  except  a  few  paflages 
quoted  by  other  authors.  Pollio  died,  accord- 
ing to  the  Eusebian  chronicle,  A.  D.  4,  at 
the  age  of  80.  Suetonius.  Seneca.  Quintilian. 
Pliny.     Vossii  Hifi.  Lat. — A. 

POLLUX^  Julius,  a  grammarian,  born  at 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  about  A.D.  180.  He  wrote  an 
epichalamium  for  that  Emperor,  and  opened  a 
school  for  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  dictionary  or  **  Onomasticon" 
which  is  extant,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  the  elucida* 
don  of  its  writers.  Of  the  editions  of  this 
work  the  best  is  that  of  Hemsterhuys,  2  vols% 
fol.  Gr.  &  Lat.  Amst.  1706. 

Another  author  of  the  same  name,  but  much 
posterior,  wrote  a  **  Chronicon"  in  Greek,  from- 
the  creation  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Va- 
lens.  Of  this  an  edition  was  given  by  Hardt, 
Gr.  &  Lat.  8vo.  Lips.  1792.  Vossii  Hist.  Grac. 
Moreri.     Bibliogr.  Diet. — A^ 

POLO,  Marco,  was  a  celebrated  Venetian 
traveller  of  the  13  th  century.  Niccolo,  the 
father,  and  Matteo  or  Maffio,  the  uncle,  of 
Marco,  were  two  citizens  of  Venice,  who 
sailed  to  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  the  £m* 
peror  Baldwin II.  probably  about  the  year  1250. 
Niccolo  left  his  wife  pregnant,  who,  some 
months  after,  brought  into  the  world  our 
Marco.  The  two  brothers  crossed  the  Euxine 
sea  to  Armenia,  whence  they  travelled  by* 
land  to  the  court  of  a  great  Tartarian  lord 
named  Barka.  By  him  they  were  favourably 
received ;  but,  after  a  year  spent  at  his  capital^ 
a  war  breaking  out  between  him  and  a  neighs 
bouring  chieftain,  they  took  a  circuitous 
course  to  the  river  Tigris,  and  thence  reached 
Bochara  in  Persia.  After  an  abode  there  of 
three  years,  they  accompanied  a  messenger 
going  to  the  court  of  Kublai,  Grand  Elhan  of 
the  Tartars,  where  they  arrived  after  a  year** 
journey.  This  potent  monarch  gave  them  a 
gracious  reception,  and  was  curious  in  his  en^ 
quiries  concerning  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and 
die  Christian  religion.  In  the  end,  he  deteri- 
mined  to  dispatch  them  as  his  ambassadors  to 
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ih^  Poptf»  with  the  vequcit  that  he  wouU  scarf 
persons  to  tnatruct  bit  people  in  ike  tnie  iaidi. 
They  set  out,  and  ki  tkffee  jems  reached  t 
p9rt  in  I^easer  Ameiiiay  whence  thev  returned 
to  Italy  abcmt  126^  At  thia  time  there  was  t 
vacancy  ki  the  pcptdotskf  and  the  brothers  re* 
mained  in  Venice  two  years  before  it  was  filled. 
At  leiigth  they  obtained  letters  for  Kablai  from 
Gregory  X*,  and  taking  with  them  young  Mas« 
eOf  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  accom* 
panied  by  two  friars  of  the  order  of  PreachenSi 
.they  again  departed  for  the  east. 

On  their  arriral  in  Armenia,  they  fomid 
that  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  was  at  war  with 
that  province^  on  which  account  the  two  friars 
were  intimidated  from  proceeding.  The  three 
Venetians,  however,  pursued  their  wav;  and 
after  travelling  for  three  years  and  a  ludf  in 
Ae  midst  of  perils  and  disasters,  came  to  a 
city  in  which  KuUai  then  resided.  He  was 
greatly  pleased  with  their  return,  and  received 
with  profound  respect  the  letters  of  the  Pope, 
and  some  oil  from  the  lamp  burning  before  the 
holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  He  showed  great 
£avour  to  Marco,  who  in  a  short  time  acquired 
four  different  languages  of  that  country,  and 
made  himself  so  acceptable  to  the  Khan,  that 
he  was  employed  in  various  important  missions 
to  distant  provinces.  In  these  journeys  he 
diligently  noticed  the  situations  and  customs 
of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  and 
made  memorandums,  whence  he  afterwards 
composed  his  book  of  travels. 

After  a  residence  of  1 7  years  at  the  court  of 
Kublai,  the  three  Venetians  were  extremely 
desirous  of  returning  to  their  native  land,  and 
at  length  obtained  permission  to  accompany 
the  ambassadors  of  a  King  of  India  who  had 
come  to  demand  a  princess  of  the  Khan's  fa- 
mily in  marriage  for  their  sovereign.  It  was  a 
voyaae  of  a  year  and  a  half  through  the  Indian 
seas  Defore  they  arrived  at  the  court  of  this 
King,  named  Argon.  Thence  they  travelled 
to  Constanttnoj^e,  and  finally  reached  Venice 
in  1295.  Such  is  the  very  extraordinary  nar« 
xakive  of  the  travels  and  loreign  residence  of 
the  three  Polos,  as  related  by  Marco.  They 
tetumed  rich  in  jewels  and  valuable  efiects 
after  an  absence  of  a6  years,  which  had  so 
altered  them^  that  nodiing  less  than  a  display  of 
their  wealth  was  necessary  to  procure  their  re- 
cognition by  their  kindred.  Not  k>ng  afteiw 
wards^  news  came  to  Venice  that  the  Genoese 
were  approaching  with  a  powerful  armaments 
on  whidh  account  a  number  of  gaUeys  were 
immediately  fitted  out  to  oppose  them,  and 
Hatoo  Fob  was  made  sopmcoMtQ  of  ows  of 
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dicfla.  In  an  eagagemtnt  that  enaned  ke  was 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Genoa*  His  ad- 
venturea  caoaed  him  to  be  co«rt«Mis}y  treated, 
and  a£  the  desire  of  his  Geno^ae  friencto  he  sent 
foe  his  papers  from  Venice,  and  employed  him* 
self  in  writing  an  account  of  hk  travels.  He 
afterwards  regained  his  Uberty«  but  of  hia  sab- 
sequent  history  nothing  b  known. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  in  what 
hngmge  Marco  Polo  composed  hia  work,  but 
it  seems  at  length  decided  that  it  was  in  the 
Venetian  dialect  of  his  time.  From  this  several 
versions  were  made  into  Latin  and  Italian.  One 
of  the  latter  was  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1496, 
Mras  afterwards  inserted  in  the  ad  volume  of 
Ramusio's  Collection  of  Voys^es  and  Travels 
in  1559,  and  has  undergone  other  editions. 
The  best  edition  of  a  Latin  version  is  that  of 
Andrew  MuUer  at  Berlin,  1675.  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
been  translated  into  seteral  modem  languages. 
Of  the  veracity  of  his  relations  very  different 
opinions  have  been  given.  Some  have  ac- 
counted him  almost  entirely  a  romancer ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  often  displays  at  least  much 
credulity,  and  diat  diere  are  numerous  errors 
and  misrepresentations  in  his  work.  But  in 
the  main,  the  native  histories  of  the  countries 
he  visited,  confirm  his  accounts  of  their  political 
state  at  that  period ;  and  since  those  parts  of  the 
world  have  become  better  known,  many  things 
regarded  as  fabuk>us  in  his  narrations  have  been 
found  to  be  true.  Upon  the  whole,  in  what 
he  asserts  from  his  own  knowledge,  he  seems 
in  general  deserving  of  credit;  and  it  may  justly 
be  said,  that  to  him  the  Europeans  owe  the  first 
clear  and  distinct  account  of  the  remotest  parts 
of  Asia.     Univirs.  Hist*     Jtraboschu''^ Pk» 

POL Y^NUS,  a  native  of  Macedon,  by  pro« 
Cession  a  rhetorician,  flourished  about  the  year 
i8o»  and  wrote  in  Greek  a  work  <*  On  Military 
Stratagems,"  which  he  dedicated  to  the  £mpe>« 
rors  M.  Antoninus  and  Verus.  It  is  an  enter* 
taining  performance,  in  an  easy  and  elegant 
style,  and  though  in  many  respects  trifling,  it 
contains  some  curious  information..  The 
«  Stratagemata"  of  Polyaenus  were  first  publish- 
ed in  15  S9  by  Casaubon  with  a  version  by 
Vulteius.  An  improved  edition  was  given  by 
Masvicitts,  L.  Bat^  8vo.  1690$  and  another  by 
Mursinna,  Berol.  8vo.  1756.  VassH  Hist.  Grste. 
Bm^     Bikliogr.  Diet A. 

rOLTBIUS,  »i  eminent  Gi^ek  historian, 
was  bom  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  about  203 
B.  C.  His  father,  Lycortas,  was  prsetor  of  the 
Aoh^an  republic,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Philopccmen.  He  was  brought  up  to  arms 
and  pnMic  iiaifty  and  at  die  age  of  24  h^  w«s 
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OM  of  tiHe  dtpvties  aeat  hj  tlie  state  to  nego^ 
tial«  with.  Ftolemy  Epiphaites.     When  the  war 
broke  out  betveeii  Peroea  King  of  Macedoa 
and  the  Romans^  he  was  sent  to  Marcius,  the 
Reman  consul,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  deter^ 
mination  of  the  Achseans  to  join  him  with  their 
forces.     He  remained  some  time  in  the  Roman 
campy  and  then  returned  with  instructions  from 
Marciua  to  oppose  a  demand  made  by  the  com- 
mander Appiusy  of  additionalauxiiiaries  to  be  sent 
into  Epiiua.  At  this  time  it  was  manifest  that  the 
Romans  intended  ta  raduce  ail  the  free  states 
of  Greece  to  a  dependence  on  their  will,  and 
the  patriotism  of  Polybius  led  him  to  concur 
in  all  measures  for  supporting  the  independence 
of  his  country.     On  this  account,  after  the  de-^ 
feat  of  PerseSi  when  the  Romans  no  longer 
found  it  necessary  to  preserve  appearances  with 
the  Greeksi  he  was  one  of  the  thousand  suspi* 
cious  persons  demanded  of  the  Achseans  as  hos« 
tages  to  be  detained  under  custody  in  Italy.  Poly- 
bius  was  kept  in  close  (confinement  at  Rome,  and 
sot  suffered  to  plead  before  the  senate  in  favour 
of  his  countrymen.    His  reputation,  however, 
had  preceded  him  to  that  capital;  and  by  his 
learning,  virtue,  and  talents  be  ingratiated  him- 
self with  many  of  the  most  eminent  senators, 
especially  with  the  two  sons  of  Paulus  j£milius, 
who  had  been  adopted  into  the  families  of  the 
Fabiuses  and  Scipios.    Through  the  interest  of 
the  latter,  the  exiles,  after  17  years  absence 
from  their  country,  were  permitted  to  return  to 
Greece }  but  only  300  survived  to  enjoy  that 
liberty.     Polybius  himself,  not  wishing  to  see 
his  native  land  in  its  humiliated  state, chose  tore- 
main  at  Rome,  and  attach  liimself  to  the  service 
of  Scipio  ^milianus,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  expedition  to  Africa,  and  materially  aided  by 
his  counsel.   When  the  Achseans  were  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  be  quitted  Africa, 
and  hastened  to  the  army  oiF  the  consul  Mum- 
mius,  that  by  his  mediation  he  might  alleviate 
the  fate  of  his  countrymen.     He  was  there  a 
witness  of  the  sack  and  destrudion  of  Corinthy 
and  of  the  reduction  of  Achaia  to  the  cocidi* 
tion  of  a  Roman  province.     Amidst  these-  ca* 
hnoitous  scries   he,  however,  displayed  his 
patriotism  and  disinterestedness.     A  proposal 
tnnring  been  made  to  Mummius  for  the  abolition 
ef  all  the  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the 
brave  Philopoemen,  as  having  been  a  foe  to 
fte  Romans,    Polybius  pleaded  the  cause  of 
that  heso  with  success ;  and  when  the  Roman 
eonmissionem  offered   him  what    he   miffbt 
j^ease  to  take  of  the  effects  of  die  laet  utmr- 
tunate  praetor,  he  refused  to  be  enriched  out  of 
the  epoi]0  of  hie  SsUow-citiaaM.    The  oidit 


be  obtained  kf  this  noble  behaviour  caused  hfn 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  settling  tho 
new  form  of  government  in  the  cities  of 
Greece,  which  deKcate  office  he  performed  toi 
the  satisfaction  both  of  the  Romans  and  tho 
Greeks.  The  people  of  Achaia  ere€;ted  seve« 
ral  statues  to  his  hcMiour,  CNie  of  which  bore 
this  Hiscrtption:  ^  To  the  memory  of  Poly- 
bius, whose  counsels,  if  followed,  would  hate 
saved  Achaia,  and  v9ho  comforted  her  in  her 
distress.**  He  afterwards  accompanied  Scipio 
to  the  siege  of  Numantia )  and  upon  the 
subsequent  death  of  his  great  friend  and  be^ 
nefactor,  he  retired  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  died  in  consequence  of  a  fail 
from  his  horse, -in  the  83d  year  of  his  age^ 
B.C.  121. 

Polybius  employed  his  leisure  and  oppcntu- 
nittes  in  composing  a  history  from  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  to  the  subversion 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  a  period  of  53 
years.  It  was  comprised  in  38  books,  besidkee 
two  introductory  ones,  contamine  an  abridg- 
ment of  Roman  history  from  me  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls.  Tne  history  of  Polybius^ 
though  principally  devoted  to  Roman  afFairSi 
yet  relates  tl^  contemporary  transactions  in 
several  other  countries,  whence  he  entitled  it 
Catholic  or  universal.  Of  this  great  work  no 
more  is  extant  than  the  five  first  books  entire^ 
and  considerable  fragments  of  the  1 2  following^ 
with  the  embassies  and  examples  of  virtue  and 
vice  extracted  from  the  history  by.  Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus.  The  loss  ot  the  rest  is  much 
to  be  regretted ;  for  there  is  no  historian  of  an* 
tiquity  more  valuable  for  the  accuracy  and 
fidelity  of  his  narrations,  and  the  abundance  of 
his  political  and  military  information.  Hi^ 
style  indeed  is  totally  without  attraction,  and 
he  is  one  of  those  authors  who  are  read  exclu- 
sively  for  their  matter.  He  has  been  closely 
copied  in  many  parts  by  Livy,  who  does  not 
acknowledge  his  obligations,  and  only  mentions 
him  as  *^  a  writer  by  no  means  to  be  despised.'* 
Marcus  Brutus  was  fully  sensible  of  his  value^ 
and  studied  him  even  in  the  midst  of  his  most 
anxious  engagements.  From  one  of  Cicen/s 
letters  it  appears  that  Polybius  wrote  a  separate 
work  on  the  Numandne  war ;  and  a  treatise  of 
his  is  likewise  mentioned  ^  Concerning  Equi- 
noetbl  Inhabitatien.''  Of  the  editions  of  this 
writer,  the  most  esteemed  are  Casairi)on^s,  foL 
Pmrk^  I  ((09  ;  Gronovius^,  AmsU  8vo.  3  vols. 
1^70  \  and  Schweighauset^s,  £^/.  8vo.  p  vols. 
1789—93.  Vassii  Hist*  Grac.  Untoers*  Hist. 
MiHiogr.  Dkt.  —  A. 
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lical  Chriotian  father  and  martyr,  was  probably 
a  native  of  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor,  and  born 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  though  neither  the 
place  nor  time  of  his  birth  can  be  precisely 
iscertained*  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
John,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  appointed  Bisliop 
of  Smyrna.  Some  expressions  used  by  the 
sncients  favour  the  opinion,  that  he  also  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  hearing  others  of  our 
Lord's  apostles,  who  united  witli  the  evangelist 
in  ordaining  him  to  the  pastoral  office  in 
Smyrna :  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  he  conversed  with  several  who  had  heard 
and  seen  Christ,   and  that   he  used  to  take 

Seat  delight  in  relating  his  cc  ''versations  witli 
em,  as  well  as  tl\e  Apostle,  concerning  the 
miracles,  and  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour. 
By  many  also  he  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  to  whom  the 
epistle  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Revelation  was  directed  to  be  sent  j  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances which  St.  John  ascribes  to  the 
angel  of  that  church,  seem  to  agree  very 
exactly  with  those  of  Polycarp.  There  are 
but  few  circumstances  related  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  during  a  long  period,  in  which  the 
name  of  this  lather  occurs.  Not  many  years 
after  the  death  of  St«  John,  Ignatius,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  suffer  death  at  Rome, 
having  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  from  Syria 
been  permitted  to  land  at  Smyrna,  was  visited 
by  Polycarp,  who  comforted  and  encouraged 
him  under  his  sufferings,  as  we  have  seen  in 
his  life.  Several  years  afterwards,  a  contro- 
versy having  arisen  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches  respecting  the  proper  time 
for  celebrating  Easter,  both  parties  strenuously 
maintaining,  that  the  different  rules  which 
they  followed  were  received  from  apostolical 
tradition,  Polycarp  undertook  a  journey  to 
Rome,  to  confer  with  Anicetus,  Bishop  of  that 
see,  upon  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  termi- 
nate the  warm  disputes  which  it  had  occa- 
sioned. But  this  conference,  though  con- 
ducted with  great  decency  and  moderation, 
was  without  effect.  Polycarp  and  Anicetus 
only  agreed  in  this,  that  the  bonds  of  charity 
'were  not  to  be  broken  on  account  of  such  a 
controversy  j  but  they  continued,  at  the  same 
time,  each  in  his  former  sentiments.  As  a 
token  of  their  mutual  forbearance  and  Chris- 
tian affection,  they  communicated  together  on 
the  Eucharist;  and  Anicetus,  to  shew  his 
respect  for  Polycarp,  yielded  to  him  the 
bononr  of  officiating  on  the  occasion.     The 
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different  spirit  which  the  successors  of  these 
bishops  displayed  in  relation  to  this  trivial 
point,  and  the  mischiefs  which  the  debates 
about  it  occasioned  to  the  Christian  world, 
form  the  subjects  of  many  a  gloomy  page  in 
ecclesiastical  history. 

While  Polycarp  continued  at  Rome,  Irenxus 
informs  us  that  he  converted    many  of  the 
followers  of    Valentinus    and   Marcion,   and 
other  propagators  of  heretical  opinions,  to  the 
simplicity  of  Christian  doctrine  which  he  had 
learned  from  the  Apostles.     Of  the  warmth 
with  which  he  bore  his  testimony  against  the 
corruptions  of  Marcion,  the  same  father  relates 
this  anecdote :    that  having  once  accidentally 
met  Marcion  in  the  street,  and  being  asked  by 
him  whether  he  owned  him,  or  acknowledged 
him  for   a  Christian  brother  ?    Polycarp  an- 
swered, <<  I  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  first 
born  of  satan."     Irenxus  also,  in  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  one  who  had  embraced  tlie 
errors  of  Valentinus,  so  opposite  to  the  opinions 
delivered  by  those  presbyters  who  had  con- 
versed with  the  Apostles,  and  particularly  by 
Polycarp,    observes,    **   I  can   affirm  in   the 
presence   of   God,   that  if   this   blessed   and 
apostolic  presbyter  had  heard  any  such  thing, 
he  would  have   cried  oat,   and  stopped   his 
ears,    and,   according   to  his  custom,  would 
have  said,   <  Good  God,  to  what  times  hast 
thou   reserved  me,    that  I  should  hear  such 
things  P    and  he  would  have  fled  from  the 
place  in  which  he  was  sitting   or   standing, 
when  he  heard  such  words."      Some  y^ears 
after  the  return  of  Polycarp  from  Rome,  and 
under    the    reign   of    the    Emperor    Marcus 
Aureliiis,    the  Christians  were  persecuted  in 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  with  unrelent- 
ing rigour;    and  many  were  called  upon  at 
Smyrna,  among  other  places,  to  seal  their  pro- 
fession with  their  blood.     In  this  persecution 
Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom,  under  circum- 
stances which  are  minutely  described  in  an 
epistle  from  the  Christians  at  Smyrna  to  their 
brethren   at  Philadelphia,    and   other  places. 
The  greatest  part  of  this  epistle  is  inserted  by 
Eusebius,  in  his  <^  Ecclesiastical  History ;"  and 
it  is  preserved  entire  in  the  ad  vol.  of  Cotele- 
rius's  <<  Patr.  Apost.''  and  other  collections. 
An  English  version  of    it  may  be   seen  in 
Archbishop  Wake's  <<  Genuine  Epistles  of  all 
the  Apostolical  Fathers,"  &c.     If  we  except 
the  marvellous   parts,    which   there  is  good 
reason  for  attributing  to   interpolation,  even 
before   the    epistle  came  into   the  hands  of 
Eusebius,  the  rest  of  the  narration  carries  with 
it  «U  the  appearance  of  truth  and  fact,  and  re« 
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fi«cU  great  honour  on  the  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy with  which  the  venerable  martyr  could 
meet  death  in  its  most  terrible  form^  sooner 
than  consent  to  prolong  his  life  by  renouncing 
his  faith* 

Prom  this  epistle  we  learn,  that  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  at  Smyrna  was  promoted 
l)y  the  superstitious  rage  of  the  populace,  who 
had  been  taught  to  regard  them  as  Atheists, 
and  joined  in  the  outcry,  «*  Away  with  the  im- 
pious, let  Polycarp  be  sought  for."  When  in- 
formed that  their  fury  was  now  directed  against 
him^  he  was  far  from  being  disturbed,  and 
calmly  prepared  his  mind  for  whatever  might 
happen,  without  entertaining  any  thoughts  of 
flying  from  the  storm.  His  friends,  however, 
who  knew  the  great  value  of  his  life,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  withdraw  privately  to  a  neighbour- 
ing village,  where  he  continued  with  a  few 
companions  who  would  not  quit  him,  engaged 
night  and  day  in  prayer  for  the  peace  of  the 
church.  Here  one  night  he  had  a  dream  that 
his  pillow  took  fire,  and  burnt  to  ashes  \  which 
led  him  to  tell  his  friends,  that  he  considered 
it  as  a  presage  of  his  own  approaching  death 
by  fire.  Three  days  afterwards,  to  escape  the 
search  that  was  narrowly  made  after  him,  his 
friends  persuaded  him  to  retire  to  another 
village;  but  being  traced  thither,  he  refused 
to  go  any  further,  saying,  «  The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done.*'  He  then  delivered  himself  up 
to  those  who  were  sent  to  apprehend  him,  with 
whom  he  cheerfully  conversed,  and,  having 
directed  refreshments  to  be  set  before  them, 
obtained  their  permission  to  pray  undisturbed 
for  one  hour.  After  his  devotions  were  over, 
he  was  conducted  on  an  ass  towards  the  city  ; 
and  being  met  on  the  way  by  Herod  the 
Irenarch  and  his  father  Nicetas,  both  active 
persecutors,  they  took  him  into  their  chariot, 
and  endeavoured  by  friendly  professions  and 
plausible  insinuations  to  undermine  his  con- 
stancy, and  to  persuade  him  to  save  his  life  by 
the  simple  ceremonies  of  swearing  by  the 
genius  of  Csesar,  and  offering  sacrifice.  When 
they  found  him  resolute  in  his  refusal,  they  in- 
humanly thrust  the  old  man  out  of  the  chariot, 
with  such  violence,  that  his  thigh  was  bruised 
with  the  fall.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
himself,  he  proceeded  with  great  cheerfulness, 
under  the  conduct  of  his  guard,  towards  the 
public  tribunal,  where  the  proconsul  of  Asia 
had  taken  his  seat.  That  magistrate,  having 
received  his  confession  that  he  was  Polycarp, 
began  to  persuade  him  to  recant :  <<  Regard 
thy  great  age,"  said  he,  "  swear  by  the  genius 
of  Cxsar,  and  say  with  us^  Away  with  the  im- 


pious I**   Upon  this  the  venerable  prelate,  sur^ 
veying  the  assembled   crowd   with  a  steady 
countenance,  beckoned  to  them  with  his  hapd» 
sighed,    and^    looking   up   to   Heaven,    said^ 
though  in  quite  a, different  sense  from  what 
they  meant  by  the  words,  **  Away  with  the 
impious  !"  The  proconsul  still  urged  him  to 
swear,    and   called   upon   him    to  blaspheme 
Christ.     To  this  demand  he  replied,  with  a 
holy  indignation,   **  Fourscore  years  and  six 
have  I  served  him,  and  he  has  never  done  me 
any  injury  \    how  then  can  I  blaspheme  my 
King  and  my  Saviour  ?"  Having  thus  openly 
professed  himself   a  Christian,  the  proconsul 
importuned  him  to  recant,  threatening  him« 
upon  his  refusal,    with  being  thrown  to  the 
wild  beasts.     When  it  was  found  that  this 
menace   produced   no    effect,    the   proconsul 
threatened,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  obstinacy 
he  should  be  burnt  alive.     Continuing  still  ur« 
daunted,  Polycarp  answered,  "  Thou  threaten- 
est  me  with  fire,  which  bums  for  an  hourf^and 
is  then  extinguished  ;  but  thou  art  ignorant  of 
the  judgment  to  come,  and  of  the  fire  of  ever- 
lasting punishment,  reserved  for  the  wicked  in 
the  other  world :  but  why  dost  thou  delay  ? 
appoint    which    punishment    thou    pleasest." 
Finding  him  immoveable,  the   proconsul  or- 
dered proclamation  to  be  made  three  times,, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Romans  in 
all  capital  trials,  that  Polycarp  had  persisted  in 
professing  himself  a  Christian  \    after  which» 
on  the  unanimous  demand  of  the  multitude^ 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  immediately  committed 
to  the  flames.     Eager  to  gratify  their  savage 
minds  with  such  a  horrid  spectacle,  the  people 
soon  brought  sufficient  wood  to  form  a  pile  \ 
and  when  it  was  ready,  after  Polycarp  had  un- 
dressed himself,  the  officers  were  preparing, 
as  usual,  to  nail  him  to  the  stake.     At  his  own 
request,  however,  he  was  only  tied  to  it  \  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  concluded  a   short  prayer 
which  his  executioners  permitted  him  to  offer 
up,  the  pile  was  set  on  fire.     When  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  survived   calm  and   unmoved 
much  longer  than  was  expected,  at  the  request 
of  the  people  he  was  dispatched  with  a  sword  ; 
and  after  his  body  had  been  burnt  to  ashes  his 
bones  were  collected  and  decently  interred  by 
the  Christians. 

The  learned  differ  widely  in  opinion  con- 
cerning the  year  when  the  martyrdom  of  this 
venerable  bishop  took  place ;  bur,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  dispassionate  Lardner,  their  opinion 
seems  to  be  best  founded,  who  suppose  that  he 
suffered  in  or  about  the  year  169.  Equally  va- 
rious are  the  hypotheses  entertained  concerning 
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Mfcarp**  age:   aome  understanding  Ins  de- 
claration before  the  proconsul,    **  Fourscore 
jrears  and  six  have  I  served  Christ/'  intended 
to  point  out  the  entire  duration  of  his  life ; 
^hers  the  number  of  years  from  the  date  of 
hie  conversion  to  Christianity ;  and  others  un- 
derstanding it  to  state  the  period  during  which 
he  had  served  Christ  in  the  ministry.    The 
hypothesis  last  mentioned,  would  make  him  at 
least  1 06  or  107  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death.     Irenseus  informs  us,  in  the  frag- 
ment of  his  letter  to  Florinus,  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  that  Polycarp  wrote  several  epistles 
to  the  neighbouring  churches,  to  confirm  them 
in  the  Christian  faith,  and  others  to  some  of  his 
brethren,   to   encourage  and  exhort  them  to 
persevere  in  the  truth.     These  pieces,  however, 
are  all  lost,  excepting  his  short  **  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,*'  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  written  soon  after  the  death  of 
Ignatius,  and  consists  of  admirable  precepts, 
counsels,    and.  exhortations,    intermixed   with 
numerous  quotations  from  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  written  with  great  ele- 
gance and  simplicity.    Concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  epistle,  there  is  scarcely  any  Houbt 
or  question  among  learned  men,  notwithstand- 
ing that  one  or  two  passages  in  tt  have  been 
suspected  by  some  critics  to  be  additions  and 
interpolations.     The  former  and  larger  part  of 
this  valuable  remain  of  antiquity  has  reached 
modern  times  in  the  original  Greek ;   but  of 
the  13  sections  of  which  the  whole  consists, 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  are  now  ex- 
tant only  in  an  ancient  Latin  version,  which  is 
entire,  and  contains  the  whole  epistle.     Feu- 
ardent,    in    his    edition    of    Irerixus's    work 
"   Against   Heresies,"    published   some   frag- 
ments, called  Respons tones y  ascribed  to  Polycarp, 
taken  from  Victor  of  Capua,  a  writer  of  the 
•ixth  century,  and  which  have  been  since  fre- 
quently republished  by  others. .   There  are  the 
strongest  reasons,    however,    for   concluding, 
with   the   most  sagacious  and  best  informed 
critics,    that    they   are    supposititious.      The 
epistle  of  Pdycarp  was  first  published  in  La- 
tin, by  James  Le  Fevre  of  Etaples,  in  1498, 
wkh  the  epistles  of  Clement,  &c.,  and  it  after- 
wards appeal  red  in  various  collections  printed 
at  Basil,    Cologn,  Ingoldstadt,  and  Paris.     It 
was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Oxford, 
by  Archbishop  Usher,  in  1648,  4ta  j  and  it 
16  inserted  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Cotelerius's  col- 
lection of  the  *«  Patr.  Aposfd-**    English  ver- 
sions of  it  are  given   in  Arclibishop  Wake*s 
■^  Genuine  Epistles,  &c.,"  and  xn  the  last  of 
Cavers  works  quoted  below.      Irenai  advtrs. 


Hares,  lih.  iii.  cap.  3.  Eusehii  Hist.  Eclet. 
lib.  iv.  cap,  14.  and  lit.  v.  cap.  20.  Cavfi 
Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  I.  sub  sac.  Gntst.  et  ApostoUci. 
Dupin.  Mosh.  Hist.  Sect.  sac.  ii.  par.  iL 
cap.  iv.  sect.  10,  Lardner's  Cred.  partii*  Vol*t. 
ch.  vi.  and  vii.  —  M. 

POLYCLETUS,  a  famous  sculptor  of  an- 
tiquity, was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and  flourished 
about  430  B.  C.  He  was  judged  to  have  car- 
ried the  art  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  excellence  of  single  figures 
could  go.  One  of  his  figures,  representing  a 
life-guard  of  the  King  of  Persia,  was  in  such 
exact  proportion,  that  it  was  called  canon  or  the 
rule^  and  artists  came  to  study  it  as  a  model. 
He  made  the  statue  of  a  boy,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  100  talents.  The  Emperor  Titus  had 
two  naked  boys  playing  at  a  game,  by  his  hand, 
which  was  considered  as  a  perfect  performance. 
It  was  peculiar  to  him  that  he  made  almost  all 
his  figures  supported  T)n  one  thigh,  which  atti- 
tude he  copied  so  often  as  to  appear  deficient  ia 
variety-      Plinii  Hist.  Nat  — A. 

POLTCRATES,    a   celebrated  bishop   of 
Ephesus  towards  tlie  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, was  the  eighth  Christian  bishop  of  his 
family,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Jerome  as  a  per- 
son of  considerable  abilities  and  authority,  who 
flourished  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Se- 
verus.     In  his  time  the  controversy  about  the 
time  of  celebrating  Easter  was  warmly  agitated 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  \ 
the  former  maintaining  that  it  should  be  ob» 
served  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  new 
moon  in  March,  on  which  ever  day  of  the 
week  it  happened,  and  the  latter  on  the  Sunday 
following.     To  such  lengths  were  the  disputes 
on  this  subject  carried,  tliat  Victor,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  required  the  oriental  churches  to  con- 
form to  the  practice  of  their  Western  brethren, 
threatening   them   with    excommunication   on 
their  refusal.     Upon  this,  Polycrates  convened 
a  Numerous  synod  of  the  bishops  of   Asia ; 
who,    after   taking    the   lorldly  requisition  of 
Victor  into  consideration,  determined  to  ad- 
here to  their  own  rule.     With  their  approba^ 
tion,   Polycrates  wrote  to  Victor,   informing 
him  of  their  resolution,  and  expressing  their 
indifference  with  respect  to  the  steps  which  he 
might  take  on  the  occasion.     Exasperated  at 
their  resolute  answer,  Victor  broke  off  com- 
munion with  thrm,  and  excluded  them  from 
all  fellowship  with  the  church  of  Rome.     Ih 
our  life  of  Irenseus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  we  have 
seen  that  his  wise  and  moderate  remonstrances, 
addressed  to  the  Roman  prelate,  put  a  stop  for 
a  time  to  the  progress  of  this  violent  dissenfion* 
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The  letter  which  Polycrates  sent  to  Victor  U 
no  longer  extant  i  but  there  are  two  fragments 
of  it  preserved  by  EusebiuSi  containing  allu- 
sions to  passages  m  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings,  or  quotations  from  tbem^  which  serve  to 
confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures.  A  treatise  ascribed  to  Polycrates>  en- 
titled)  ^<  Passio  S.  Timothei,"  v^as  published 
by  James  Le  Fevre  of  Etaples,  and  is  inserted, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  tlie  collections  of  Bol- 
laudus,  under  January  24.  i  but  no  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  any  ancient  writer,  and  it  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  spurious.  Eusebii 
Hut.  EccL  lib.  lit.  cap.  8 1 .  and  lib.  v.  cap.  24. 
.  Fabricii  BibL  Ecel.  sub  Hieron,  cap.  xlv.  Covins 
Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  L  sub  sac.  Gnost.  .  Dupin. 
Lar drier's  Cred.  part  ii»  Vol.  JL  cb.  Kxiii. — M, 
POLYGNOTUS,  an  ancient  Greek  painter, 
was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Thasos,  and  flou* 
rished  about  B.  C.  420.  He  was  a  great  im- 
prover of  his  art)  for  he  was  the  first  who 
painted  women  in  thin  and  lucid  garments, 
decorated  their  heads,  made  them  separate  the 
lips  so  as  to  disclose  the  teeth,  and  departing 
from  the  antique  hardness,  gave  the  moral 
beauty  of  expression  which  was  imprinted 
upon  his  own  mind.  He  painted  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  and  part  of  the  portico  at  Athens 
called  Poccile  gratuitously,  whilst  Micon  under- 
took the  other  part  for  money.  In  return,  the 
Amphictyons  decreed  to  Polygnotus  the  right 
of  being  entertained  at  the  public  expence. 
^Plinii  Hist<.  Nat. — A. 

POMBAL,  Sebastian  Joseph  de  Car- 
TALHO,  Marquis  of,  a  celebrated  Portuguese 
statesman,  who  ruled  perhaps  with  more  abso- 
lute power  than  any  other  minister  ever  did  in 
Europe^  was  bom  in  1699,  as  some  say^  at 
Lisbon,  but  according  to  others,  at  Coimbra. 
Respecting  the  condition  of  his  father  little 
seems  to  be  known.  Some  assert  that  he  was 
merely  a  citizen,  and  of  the  humblest  class ; 
while  others  state  that  he  was  of  noble  extrac- 
tion, and  held  the  rank  of  captain  in  a  regiment 
of  horse.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  his  mother 
was  related  to  the  family  of  Mendoza,  one  of 
the  first  in  the  kingdom ;  and  his  paternal 
uncle,  an  ecclesiastic  of  some  eminence  in  the 
capital,  enjoyed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign,  John  V.  Young  Car- 
valho  received  a  good  education ;  and,  being 
destined  for  the  study  of  the  law,  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Coimbra,  where  he  remained 
some  time;  but  the  dryness  of  the  pursuits 
which  this  destination  rendered  necessary  being 
little  suited  to  tlie  vivacity  of  his  genius,  he 
abandoned  the  law,  and  turning  his  thojugbts  to 
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the  army,  obtained  by  the  interest  of  his  mick 
a  ccmimission  in  the  royal  guards.  Carvalho 
was  tall  and  well  made.  He  possessed  also  am 
uncommon  degree  of  bodily  strength,  added  to 
the  most  determined  courage ;  but,  being  under, 
the  dominion  of  his  passions,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  pleasure  \  and  displayed  a  disposi- 
tion highly  revengeful.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  ardent  in 
every  thing  which  hcf  undertook.  At  this  pe- 
riod, the  young  Ponuguese  nobility  were  disr 
tinguished  for  the  dissoluteness  of  their  man- 
ners. Almost  every  night  violent  quarrels 
took  place  between  some  of  them  and  the 
officers  of  pcdice ;  and  these  desperate  frays 
seldom  terminated  without  bloodshed.  At  the 
head  of  these  profligates  was  a  brother  of  the 
Eling,  whose  boldest  and  most  zealous  sup- 
porter was  Carvalho.  Scarcely  any  nocturnal 
adventure  took  place  in  which  the  latter  was 
not  engaged  \  and  his  presence,  for  the  most 
part,  rendered  the  attempt,  whatever  it  might 
be,  successful.  These  exploits,  however, 
which  gained  him  the  praise  of  his  royal 
friend  and  other  associates,  excited  the  cUs« 
pleasure  of  his  uncle,  and  even  of  the  King. 
In  every  complaint  made  respecting  distur- 
bances of  the  public  peace  his  name  was  in-* 
.  eluded  $  and  finding  that  on  this  account  h^ 
was  treated  with  great  coolness,  and  that  his 
conduct  was  narrowly  watched  by  his  supe» 
riors^  he  requested  and  obtained  leave  to 
resizn  his  commission.  Carvalho  then  re- 
tired to  Soure,  where  he  resided  several  years» 
much  esteemed  for  his  social  qualities,  and 
where  he  Jbecame  acquainted  with,  and  after- 
wards married  much  against  the  will  of  her 
relations,  Theresa  de  Noronha  Almada,  a  lady 
related  to  the  family  of  Arcos,  and  widow  of 
a  nobleman  who  had  left  her  a  considerable 
property.  Conscious  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
anxious  to  act  a  distinguished  part  on  the 
theatre  of  the  public,  he  now  communicated 
his  wish  to  his  uncle,  requested  his  support, 
and  returned  with  his  spouse  to  Lisbon.  At 
this  time  he  was  forty  years  of  age ;  of  accom- 
plished manners  \  engaging  in  his  address,  and 
capable  by  his  talents  of  filling  some  important 
office.  Having  therefore  solicited  for  a  place 
in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  his  uncle 
recommended  him  to  Cardinal  de  Motta ;  by 
whose  means  he  was  formally  introduced  at 
court,  where  he  obtained  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection* of  the  Queen.  In  1739  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  court  of  London  :  a 
situation  wliich  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  diplomatic  talents ;  of  collecting, 
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mnch  valuable  information,  and  improving  him- 
self in  more  branches  of  knowledge  necessary 
to  a  statesman.     His  residence  in  England  had 
undoubtedly  a  most  decisive  influence  on  his 
,   future  administration.     It  was  here  that  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  reciprocal  interests 
of  England  and  Portugal,  and  acquired  a  proper 
idea  of  the  power  and  prosperity  to  which  a 
nation  may  attain  by  industry.     Here  also  he 
obtained  a  just  notion  of  the  mercantile  system, 
and  of  the  measures  best  calculated  to  support 
it  ^  and  these  he  afterwards  endeavoured,  with 
indefatigable  zeal,  and  by  the  most  despotic  re- 
gulations, to  put  in  practice  in  his  own  country. 
In  1745,  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  de  Motta, 
Carvalho  was   recalled  by  the  new  minister, 
Peter  de  Motta,  who  succeeded  him ;  but  he 
did  not  remain  long  unemployed.     The  King 
and  the  premier  were  his  declared  enemies; 
-  but  he  was  patronised  by  the  Queen,  who  had 
assumed  a  decisive  influence  in  the  council,  in 
consequence  of  the  weak  state  of  mind  into 
which,  as  is  well  known,  John  V.  had  fallen, 
and  in  which  he  continued  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.     About  this  time,  Bene- 
dict XIV.  had  requested  the  mediation  of  the 
Queen,  to  adjust  a  difierence  which  had  arisen 
between  him  and  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 
Carvalho  was  selected  as  a  proper  person  to 
conduct  this  business;  and  was,  accordingly, 
sent  as  Negotiator  to  Vienna.     Here  he  was 
received' with  every  mark  of  distinction,  and 
his  lady  having  dieci  soon  after,  he  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  a  young  Countess,  Von  Daun,  a  re« 
lation  of  the  celebrated  general  of  that  name, 
and  again  entered  into  the  marriage  state ;  but 
much  against  the  inclination  of  the  Countess's 
family,  who  considered  themselves  disgraced 
by    the    alliance.      They    afterwards    indeed 
became  reconciled  to  the   match.     The  en- 
mity of  the  King  and   his   prime  minister, 
at    length^    proceeded    so   far   that   he   was 
recalled,  and  remained  some  time  unemployed, 
though   he   still  retained   the  favour  of   the 
Queen,    and    the   protection    of    the   King's 
confessor.  Father  dellalncarnatione.    John  V., 
in  his  character  and  manner  of  life,  had  much 
more  of  the  monk  than  of  the  sovereign.     He 
was  guided  in  all  his  actions  by  the  will  of  the 
clergy,  and  paid  attention  only  to  those  things 
which  they  recommended.     Though  his  con- 
fessor was  a  Franciscan,  the  Jesuits  also  had  ac- 
quired over  him  a  very  decisive  influence;  and 
those  who  wished   to   obtain  any  promotion 
were  obliged  to  court  the  patronage  of  this 
order.     Carvalho,  whose  aim  now  was  to  be 
appointed  a   secretary  in  the  department  of 
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foreign  aflfairs,  left  no  means  unemployed  to 
secure  their  favour ;  and  he  acted  his  part  so 
well  that  he  induced  them  to  believe  that  they 
had   gained   a  proselyte.     Carvalho  thus  not 
only  obtained  the  advantage  of  their  protection, 
but  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
principles,  secret  views,  and  influence  of  this 
intriguing  and  formidable  society ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  at  this  time  he  had 
formed  a  resolution  to  restrain  their  activity, 
and  even  to  dissolve  them  as  soon  as  he  should 
attain  to  sufiicient  power  to  accomplish  that  im- 
portant end.     The  King,  however,   had  con- 
ceived an  irreconcileable  hatred  against  him : 
he  believed  him  to  be  a  dangerous  man ;  and 
he  was  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the 
higher  nobility  who  daily  surrounded  him,  and 
who  could  not  forgive  Carvalho  for  having,  as 
it  were,  forced  himself  into  an  alliance  with 
one  of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom.     On 
the  other  hand,  this  conduct  inspired  Carvalho 
with  a  rooted  hatred  against  the  nobility,  which 
he  afterwards  gratified  by  their  almost  total 
extirpation.    The  death  of  the  King,  which 
took  place  on  the  31st  of  July  1750,  removerf 
every  obstacle  to  his  fortune.     The   Queen- 
dowager,   even  before  the  deceased   monarch 
was  dep6sited  in  his  grave,  recommended  him 
to  her  son,  Joseph  L,  and 'soon  after  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state  for  ^foreign  aflairs* 
Carvalho  had  already  gained  the  friendship  of 
Father  Moreira,  the  Eng's  confessor  ;  and  bv 
flattering  this  Jesuit,  he  was  admitted,  througn 
his  means,  into  the  full  favour  of  his  sovereign* 
He  now  encouraged  the  belief,  generally  pre- 
valent, that  he  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
society  ;    and   to  strengthen  this  opinion  he 
styled  himself  the  Great  Jesuits  an  appellation 
wnich   was  given   to  him    even    in    public. 
Joseph  I.  was  a  prince  who  poflefled  neither 
strength  of  mind  nor  firmness  of  character* 
His  talents  were  weak  ;   and  having  few  re- 
sources within  himself,  he  found  no  enjoy- 
ment but  in  sensual  gratification.     Such  was 
the  monarch  who  wished  to  become  the  re- 
former of  his  states  ;  and  who  ventured  to  un-^ 
dertake  nothing  less  than  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  subversion  of  the  power  of  the 
nobility.  At'the  time,  indeed,  when  Carvalho  en- 
tered on  his  oiEce,  as  minister,  a  reform  in 
the  whole  administration  had  become  highly 
necessary.     The  government  was  without  ac- 
tivity ;  and  the  offices  of  state  were  either  un- 
occupied, or  filled  by  the  higher  nobility  and 
creatures  of  the  clergy  ;  selfish  and  interested 
men,  incapable  of  discharging  their  duties  widi 
honour  to  themselves,  or  advantage  to  their 
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c&iintry.  The  public  revenues  were  in  a  state 
also  of  the  utmost  derangement.  The  treasury 
was  empty;  and  the  sources  from  which  it  had 
been  supplied  were  entirely  exhausted.  The 
whole  tiade  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands 
of  die  Englishi  and  the  people  possessed  neither 
public  spirit  nor  industry.  The  situation  of 
the  country,  in  regard  to  its  foreign  relations, 
was  no  less  wretched  and  contemptible.  Nei- 
ther by  land  nor  by  sea,  was  it  in  a  condition 
to  provide  for  its  internal  safety.  Its  military 
forces  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  an  army  \ 
and  the  few  troops  it  had  were  in  a  state  oJF 
complete  disorganization.  The  soldiers  were 
miserable  beings,  collected  from  the  dregs  of 
the  people ;  and  the  officers,  for  the  most  part, 
were  servants  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
while  the  latter  were  in  exclusive  possession  of 
the  higher  commissions,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  their  hereditary  right.  Still  worse 
was  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  strong 
places  on  the  coast.  The  Algerine  pirates  not 
only  approached  them  without  fear,  but  even 
landed  and  plundered  the  inhabitants,  ^uch  an 
aspect  of  things  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  an  active  and  vigilant  .minister  \  but 
whatever  desire  Carvalho  might  have  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  these  evils,  his  exertions  were  li- 
mited by  the  nature  of  his  office,  as  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  place  of  prime  mini- 
ster or  secretary  for  the  interior  was  still  held 
by  the  old  Don  Pedro  de  Motta,  who  con- 
ducted also  the  department  of  the  marine  and 
foreign  possessions,  in  conjunction  witli  Don 
Diego  de  Corte  Real;  but  the  former,  through 
the  infirmities  of  age,  had  become  unfit  for 
business  ;  and  the  latter  was  a  man  of  inferior 
"talents,  who  possessed  neither  firmness  nor 
energy  of  character.  Carvalho,  therefore,  soon 
found  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  activity 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  department.  To 
enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  various  mea- 
sures which  this  minister  pursued  in  accom- 
plishing his  object,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  this  work.  It  may  suffice  to  ob- 
serve in  general,  that  his  exertions  inspired  new 
life  into  those  of  his  colleagues.  Measures 
were  established  for  a  more  regular  collection  of 
the  revenues,  and  for  managing  the  finances  in 
a  manner  more  economical  and  advantageous  to 
the  country.  Some  ships  were  fitted  out  to. 
cruise  against  the  Barbary  corsairs,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea-coast  weve  secured  from 
their  sudden  incursions.  The  necessity  also  of 
a  reform  in  the  army  excited  his  attention,  and 
afiosded  employment  to  his  talents  during  the 


first  vears  of  his  administration.  But  the  princi- 
pal object  of  his  ministeriallabourswastoawaken 
a  spirit  of  industry  among  the  people,  and  to 
render  the  Portuguese  trade  more  independent. 
In  England,  he  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  system  of 
that  country,  and  he  endeavoured  to  introduce 
them  into  his  own.  Various  regulations,  there- 
fore, were  made  for  promoting  industry  and 
encouraging  manufactures  and  trade;  but  he 
soon  saw  diat  little  beneficial  effect  could  be 
produced  while  England  was  in  exclusive  pos- 
session of  those  branches  of  trade  and  industry 
to  which  his  views  were  more  particularly  di- 
rected. As  existing  treaties,  however,  pre- 
vented him  from  attempting  any  change  in  this 
respect,  he  contented  himself  with  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  Portugal  coin ;  great  quantU 
ties  of  which  were  at  that  time  conveyed  from 
the  kingdom  to  England.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  strictness  with  which  this  measure  was  en* 
forced,  the  exportation  continued ;  so  th^t  till 
the  time  of  die  great  earthquake,  in  I755f 
from  six  to  eight  millions  of  dollars  were 
annually  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  at- 
tempts which  Carvalho  made  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  national  industry  were  attended  with 
litde  better  success,  being  counteracted  by. the 
natural  indolence  of  the  pec^le,  and  othef 
causes,  which  time  only,  aided  by  a  fortunate 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  can  remove. 
One  branch  of  trade  which  psu'dcularly  engaged 
Cfirvalho's  attention  was  that  carried  on  by 
Portugal  with  its  colonies,  and  with  other 
nadons.  Brought  up  in  the  English  school, 
he  considered  die  establishment  of  companies 
as  the  best  means  of  giving  it  acdvity.  Hii 
first  experiment  of  diis  kind  was  with  the 
trade  to  China  and  India  which,  in  1754s  he 
assigned  to  die  management  of  a  compan^t 
having  at  its  head  the  house  of  Oldenburg  at 
Lisbon  \  and  this  was  followed,  the  same  year, 
by  two  others,  for  managing  the  trade  to 
Maranhaon.  These  measures  gave  rise,  how- 
ever, to  much  clamour  and  discontent,  but 
pardcularly  the  establishment  of  the  companies 
last  mentioned,  by  which  the  interest  of  the 
Jesuits  seemed  to  be  very  much  affected. 
These  ecclesiastics,  therefore,  did  every  thinff 
in  their  power  to  increase  the  discontent  whicE 
had  been  excited ;  and  some  of  them  even  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  employ  their  pulpits  iot 
that  purpose.  But  Carvalho  was  not  to  b^ 
deterred.  Some  of  the  most  considerable 
merchants,  who  had  been  loudest  in  exclaiming 
against  his  measures,  were  banishe4  from  the 
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country' ;  and  the  refractory  ecclesiadtics  were 
draggedfrom  their  convents  by  the  military,  and 
ordered  to  remove  from  the  city.  These 
violent  measures,  while  they  excited  astonish- 
ment, occaaioned  no  little  ferment ;  and  formed 
the  first  step  to  that  formal  and  open  war  against 
the  Jesuits  with  which  this  minister  was  oc« 
cupidi  during  the  greater  part  of  his  admi- 
nistration, and  which  was  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  events.  A  misunderstanding  had 
taken  place,  some  years  before,  between  him 
and  them>  in  consequence  of  a  proposition 
made  to  exchange  the  Portuguese  colony  of 
San  Sagraroento  for  a  certain  district  in  Para- 
guay. The  Jesuits,  under  the  name  of  a 
mission,  had  formed  here  a  very  large  esta- 
blishment, which  the  order  considered  as  their 
exclusive  property,  and  from  which,  by  mines 
and  commercial  advantages,  they  derived  im- 
mense sums.  This  whole  settlement  was  no- 
minally subject  to  the  government  of  Spain, 
but  in  reality  was  entirely  governed*  by  the 
Jesuits*  Before  the  administration  of  Carvalho, 
the  Viceroy  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  account  of  the 
rich  gold  mines  which  were  found  there,  had 
suggested  to  the  Portuguese  government  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  from  Spain 
seven  of  the  missions  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  missions  of 
Uraguay,  the 'most  flourishing  then  known,  in 
exchange  for  the  larger  but  little  cultivated 
dilstrict  forming  the  colony  del  Sagramento. 
This  plan  was  at  first  approved,  and  negotia- 
tions were  begun  for  carrying  it  into  execution ; 
but  they  were  not  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination. As  soon  as  Carvalho  came  into 
office  the  business  was  resumed  ;  and  to  hasten 
and  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  it,  it  was 
proposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  missions 
should  be  transferred  to  San  Sagramento,  and 
more  of  that  colony  to  Paraguay :  a  measure 
which  threatened  the  complete  downfall  of  the 
Jesuits  in  that  quarter.  To  give  more  effect 
to  the  execution  of  the  plan,  an  united  corps 
of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops  was  sent 
to  Paraguay ;  but  they  met  with  a  formidable 
resistance  from  the  Indians,  headed  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  troops 
were  so  much  reduced  by  this  petty  warfare, 
and  disease,  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  the 
climate,  that  the  Jesuits  remained  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  their  missions.  When  Carvalho 
received  intelligence  of  the  failure  of  this  ex- 
pedition, and  of  the  part  which  the  Jesuits 
had  taken  in  exciting  the  Indians  to  take 
up  arms,  he  dispatched,  in  175  J,  his  brother,, 
Francis  Xavier  Mendoza,  widi  a  considerable 


body  of  troops,*  giving  him  orders,  should  the 
Jesuits  continue  refractory,  tt)  employ  fdrce 
against  them,  and  even  to  expel  diem  from 
their  missions.  Soon  afier,  a  prodamattore- 
was  issued  in  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  South 
America,  by  which  the  Indians  of  Paraguay 
were  declared  totally  independent  of  the  Jesuits^ 
and  in  all  temporal  affairs  subject  and  amenable 
only  to  the  viceroy.  This  measure  was  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  the  company 
for  carrying  on  trade  to  Maranhaon,  and  like 
the  latter,  its  chief  object  was  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  quarter  of  the- 
world.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the 
society  no  longer  considered  Carvalho  as  one 
of  its  members.  Their  hatred  against  him 
was  excited :  they  endeavoured  to  ruin  hint 
with  the  King  ;  and  in  this  they  were  power- 
fully supported  by  the  nobility,  who  considered 
themselves  excluded,  by  his  means,  from  many- 
high  offices,  and  from  all  participation  in  the 
government. "  Not  only  were  the  great  families 
completely  neglected,  in  an  extensive  military 
promotion  which  took  place,  but  all  the  fiefs 
belonging  to  the  crown,  in  Africa  and  America^ 
which  had  been  long  suffipred  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobility,  were  taken  from  them,, 
and  again  annexed  to  the  royal  domains.  Car-^ 
valho's  situation  as  minister  became  now  ex-* 
ceedingly  critical :  an  host  of  foes  were  m 
arms  against  him  j  and  he  could  expect  no  sup-  . 
port  from  the  higher  clergy,  as  he  had  already 
shewn  that  one  of  his  objects  was  to  confine 
their  power  within  narrower  boundaries.  By 
a  royal  edict  the  auto-da-fe  had  been  suppressed; 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  the  council  of  state. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  event  took  place  which 
turned  Carvalho's  attention  to  objects  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  his  character  in  a  very  favourable 
point  of  view.     On  the  ist  of  Nov.  17551  a  great 
part  of  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  a  most  dread- 
ful earthquake  5    and  thousands  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  either  crushed  under  the  ruins  of 
their  houses,  or  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.     On  this  melancholy  occasion,  Carvalho  ' 
displayed  the  most  humane  and  active  attention 
to  the  wants  of  the  unhappy  sufferers,   and 
in  repairing  as  far  as  possible  the  misfortunes  • 
which  had  occurred.     He   ordered  the  dead 
to  be  buried ;    caused  provisions  to  be  pro-  , 
cured  for  the  starving  survivors;  established' 
wiie  regulations  to  prevent  robbery  and  pillage^ ' 
and  employed  persons  to  dig  in  the  rums  for 
lost  property,  that  it  might  be  restored  to  the 
lawful  owners.    Regardless  of  rest  or  refresh* 
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meiit,  Ee  sought  no  other  lodging  than  his  car- 
riage ;  and  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours 
his  only  nourishment  was  a  little  soup,  which' 
his  lady  carried  to  him  in  his  coach.  The  ser- 
vice which  Carvalho  rendered  on  this  occasion 
procured  him  almost  universal  respect.  The 
King,  to  convince  the  whole  kingdom  that  the 
conduct  of  his  minister  met  with  his  full*  ap- 
probation, raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nobleman, 
under  the  title  of  Count  de  Oeyras,  after  the 
name  of  an  estate  which  he  possessed,  and 
treated  him,  at  the  same  time,  with  every  mark 
of  esteem. 

In  the  year  1756,  on  the  death  of  the  prime 
minister,  Don  Pedro  de  Motta,'  Count  de  Oeyras 
was  appointed  his  successor.  In  this  new  office, 
which  afforded  a  wider  range  for  his  activity, 
he  assumed  an  unlimited  power  in  every  thing 
that  related  to  the  government.  On  this  account, 
as  may  be  readily  supposed,  great  clamour 
was  excited  against  him,  and  his  measures 
were  arraigned  as  arbitrary  and  severe  5  but 
some  of  these  perhaps  were  rendered  necessary 
by  the  licentiousness  of  the  time ;  for  when 
he  authorized  the  officers  of  the  police  to  hang 
upon  the  spot  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
whom  they  might  find  in  the  night  time  in 
the  streets,  murder  and  robbery  had  become  so 
common  in  the  capital,  that  the  inhabitants 
could  not  stir  from  their  houses  in  safety  after 
it  was  dark.  None  of  his  measures,  however, 
created  so  much  discontent  as  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cbtilpany  at  Oporto  for  the  exclusive 
sale  of  Portuguese  wine.  Loud  complaints  were 
made  against  thi^  monopoly  by  the  English 
merchants,  the  peasants  who  cultivated  wines, 
and  particularly  the  Jesuits,  whose  interests 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  it ;  and  the  fer- 
ment at  length  became  so  violent,  that  the  po- 
pulace committed  the  most  unwarrantable  acts 
of  violence.  They  surrounded  the  house  be- 
longing to  the  company,  which  they  plundered 
and  destroyed.  The  commandant  of  the  garrison 
dierefore  was  obliged  to  order  out  some  of  the 
troops,  but  they  were  received  with  a  volley 
of  stones ;  and  as  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  irritate  the  popular  feelings  any  furthor,  the 
military  were  recalled,  and  recourse  had  to  a 
solemn  procession  of  the  Franciscans,  whose 
appearance  overawed  the  rioters,  and  restored 
tranquillity  and  order.  The  minister,  how- 
ever, thought  that  to  punish  this  first  attempt 
would  be  the  best  means  of  preventing  any 
thing  of  the  like  kind  in  future.  Several  of 
the  off^enders  therefore  sufi^ered  death,  others 
were  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and  a  great  num- 
ber were  banished  from  the  country.  After  these 


events  the  minister's  enemies  increased;  and. 
succeeding  measures  were  not  calculated  to. 
lessen  them.  A  reward  of  twenty  thousand 
crusadoes  was  offered  by  him,  in  name  of  the 
King,  to  the  person  who  should  inform  against/ 
those  who  abused  the  government,  or  spoke 
against  the  conduct  of  His  Majesty's  ministers* 
This  publication  was  followed  by  another, 
.which  declared  those  who  should  oppose  any, 
order  of  the  King,  or  ordinance  of  the  minister 
in  the  royal  name,  guilty  of  treason.  In 
the  meantime  the  war  carried  on  by  govern- 
ment against  the  Indians,  or  rather  the  Jesuits 
in  America,  was  continued,  and  had  already 
occasioned  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood.  The 
Jesuits,  through  the  medium  of  the  King's 
confessor,  transmitted  complaints  against  the 
minister's  brother,  who  commanded  the  Por- 
tuguese troops  in  Maranhaon;  but  their  at- 
tempts were  fruitless :  the  minister  was  in- 
formed of  them,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  con- 
veyed to  the  King's  ear,  and  immediately  dis-, 
patched  fresh  orders  to  his  brother  to  expel 
the  Jesuits  and  their  missions  entirely  from  Pa- 
raguay, and  to  send  to  Portugal  under  a  pro- 
per guard,  those  who  possessed  most  infiuenceji 
or  who  had  been  most  active  in  encouraging  the 
Indians  to  resist.  This  order  was  duly  exe- 
cuted; and  the  transported  Jesuits  were  dis- 
tributed in  some  of  the  small  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  where  their  conduct  was  carefully 
watched.  Count  de  Oeyras  now  exerted  him- 
self to  lower  the  Jesuits  in  the  estimation,  not 
only  of  the  King,  but  of  the  public.  For  this 
purpose  he  laid  before  His  Majesty  documents, 
obtained  from  his  brother,  wnich  exposed  the 
whole  views  of  these  ecclesiastics,  in  regard  to 
the  acquirement  of  power  and  commercial  ad- 
vantages in  their  missionary  establishments;  and 
which  proved,beyond  all  doubt,  their  determined 
opposition  to  the  proposed  plan  of  exchange.  The 
King's  fearand  suspicions  were  thus  aroused,and 
the  Jesuits  began  to  be  considered  as  dangerous 
men  who  deserved  no  confidence.  To  excite  the 
prejudices  of  the  public  against  them,  means 
of  the  like  kind  were  employed ;  and  though 
these  documents  were  not  officially  published, 
copiesof  them  were  transmitted  to  all  the  foreign , 
ministers,  and  even  to  the  Pope,  and  the  whole 
college  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome.  The  Je- 
suits were  highly  incensed  at  this  proceeding, 
and  boldly  asserted  that  every  thing  contained . 
in  these  papers  was  calumny  and  falsehood •. 
In  Paraguay,  they  caused  them  to  be  declared 
scandalous  libels ;  and  exerted  their  influence 
so  much  in  Spain,  that  they  were  pubiickly 
burnt  by  the  order,  of  government*    At  lengrli. 
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^  King,  became  persuaded  that  he  could  not 
live  in  safety  unless  the  Jesuits  were  removed 
£rom  the  court;  and,  on  the  i6th  of  September 
1757,  the  confessor,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  bre- 
thren, about  the  hour  of  bed-time,  were  ordered 
tp  step  into  carriages  which  were  ready  in  wait- 
ing, and  to  retire  to  their  colleges.  They  at- 
tempted to  remonstrate,  but  in  vain :  the  only 
alternative  was  compliance;  and  they  were  thus 
banished  from  the  court,  never  more  to  return. 
The  minister,however,soon  sawthat  his  triumph 
was  still  incomplete ;  and  that  nothing  but  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  could  destroy  the  attach- 
inent  of  the  people  in  general  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  odium  which  they  had  excited  against  his 
administration.  He  therefore  sent  a  memorial 
on  the  corruption  of  that  body  to  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
Cardinal  Saldanha  was  appointed  apostolic 
visitor,  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  circum- 
stances alledged.  By  this  inquiry  it  appeared, 
that  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  enrich  themselves, 
had  not  only  deviated  from  their  original  des- 
tination, but  disgraced  the  sacred  character  by 
embarking  in  commerce  and  trade ;  and  they 
were,  on  that  account,  interdicted  from  preach- 
ing or  confessing  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
After  this  victory  over  the  Jesuits,  Count  de 
Oeyras  was  involved  in  a  no  less  dangerous 
contest  with  the  nobility,  who  employed  every 
means  in  their  power  to  ridicule  his  character, 
and  even  made  representations  against  him  to 
the  King.  He  found  himself,  therefore,  under 
the  necessity  of  pursuing  some  bold  measures 
In  order  to  inspire  them  with  awe.  Don  Juan 
de  Braganza,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  had 
thrown  out  some  reflec^tions  on  the  Count's 
conduct  during  the  disturbance  at  Oporto, 
received  the  King's  permission  to  travel, 
which  was  merely  a  milder  kind  of  banish- 
ment from  the  country ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Marialva,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Marquis  de  Tancos  as  inspec- 
tor-general of  the  Portuguese  troops,  was 
cashiered,  and  ordered  to  absent  himself  from 
court.  'Others,  accustomed  to  live  on  an  in- 
timate footing  with  the  King,  were  treated 
with  great  coolness,  and  excluded  from  all 
share  m  the  government. 

Count  ide  Oeyras,  now  finding  himself  more 
at  liberty  to  pursue  the  natural  bent  of  his 
genius,  again  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture ;  and  to  aceomplish 
this  purpose  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
most  violent  and  arbitrary  measures.  He 
caused  the  vine  stocks  to  be  rooted  up,  that 
xbe  owners  of  vineyards  might  be  compelled 


to  cultivate  com  in  their  stead ;  but  the  bene- 
ficial effects  which  this  regulation  was  in- 
tended to  produce  were  prevented  by  the 
clamour  and  opposition  of  his  enemies.  A 
like  fate  attended  many  of  his  useful  projects^ 
which  were  ridiculed,  in  order  to  render  the 
minister  contemptible. 

While  Count  de  Oeyras  was  employed  in 
these  and  similar  pursuits,  the  resentment  of 
the  Jesuits  and  nobility  broke  out  in  a  sudden  ex- 
plosion ;  the  object  of  which  was  nothing  less 
than^the  murder  of  the  King.  This  attempt,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  well  known,  took  place 
on  the  night  between  the  3d  and  4th  of  Septem- 
ber 1758.  The  principal  actors  in  the  plot 
were  Father  Malagrida,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  Jo- 
seph Mascarenhas  Duke  of  Aveiro,  Francis 
d'Assise  Marquis  of  Tavora,  and  his  two 
sons.  The  attempt,  however,  proved  abor- 
tive, and  the  conspirators,  being  arrested,  wero 
tried  and  subjected  to  capital  punishment. 
After  this  affair,  in  which  the  Jesuits  were 
so  deeply  implicated.  Count  de  Oeyras  re- 
solved to  put  an  entire  end  to  the  power  of 
that  body  in  Portugal.  In  the  month  of  April 
1759,  he  transmitted  to  the  Pope  a  letter  fronv 
the  King,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  if  the 
Jesuits  were  any  longer  suffered  to  carry  on 
their  secret  intrigues,  the  government  must 
soon  be  overturned ;  and  that  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  banish  them  completely  from  the 
kingdom.  This  measure  was  strongly  opposed 
by  Clement  XIII.  and  his  minister  Cardinal 
Torrigiani ;  but  the  Count  adhered  firmly  to 
his  plan,  and  was  determined,  at  all  events,  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  On*  the  3d  of  Sep- 
temoer,  in  the  same  year,  Saldanha,  die  cardinal 
visitor,  announced,  in  a  pastoral  letter,  a  decree 
of  the  King's  cabinet,  by  which  the  Jesuits, 
after  being  declared  rebels  and  traitors,  ene- 
mies to  the  King,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace 
and  safety  of  his  states,  were  interdicted  from 
remaining  as  a  body  m  Portugal,  or  ever  re- 
turning to  it  under  any  pretence  whatever.  At 
first  they  attempted  to  set  the  royal  authority 
at  defiance ;  but  by  the  assistance  of  the  mili- 
tary they  were  sent  on  board  different  trans- 
ports, to  the  number  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  conveyed  to  the 
states  of  the  church.  An  offer  was  made  to 
the  younger  brethren,  that  they  might  remain 
at  liberty  in  Portugal,  provided  t;Jiey  would  re- 
nounce all  connection  with  their  order;  but 
they  had  already  imbibed  so  much  of  the  spirit 
of  their  body,  that  they  chose  rather  to  share 
in  the  fate  of  their  superiors,  than  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  minister. 
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During  the  war  which  broke  out,  in  the 
year  1760,  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  Count 
de  Oeyras  exerted  himself  to  introduce  a  re- 
form in  the  Portuguese  army  and  navy,  which 
at  that  time  were  in  a  most  wretched  state, 
both  as  to  discipline  and  strength.  The  sol- 
diers, who  were  neither  paid,  cloathed,  nor 
exercised,  had  abandoned  themselves  to  rob- 
bery, plundering,  and  murder.  The  officers, 
for  the  most  part,  were  domestics  in  the  houses 
of  the  nobility  ;•  even  the  captains  and  majors 
were  of  this  description,  and  the  colonels  and 
generals,  who  were  all  noblemen^  caused  these 
officers  in  their  uniforms  to  wait  on  them  at 
table.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the  ministers  at 
the  different  courts  of  Europe  were  ordered  to 
invite  foreign  officers  to  enter  into  the  Portu- 
guese service  \  and  the  celebrated  Count  de 
Lippe  being  appointed  commander  in  chief, 
such  regulations  were  made,  that  the  army  was 
toon  placed  on  a  more  respectable  footing. 

Count  de  Oeyras  now  turned  his  attention 
to  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  industry. 
To  increase  the  number  of  useful  citizens,  he 
interdicted  all  the  monastic  orders  from  receiv- 
ing novices  during  the  term  of  ten  years  ;  but 
this  prohibition  was  afterwards  modified  in  re- 
gard to  some  orders,  who  were  only  limited  to 
a  certain  number.  To  improve  the  revenue, 
without  throwing  additional  burdens  on  the 
people,  he  established  a  board,  the  business  of 
which  was  to  enquire  what  estates  belonging  to 
private  persons  had  formerly  been  crown  lands ; 
and,  if  the  possessors  of  them  could  not  pro- 
duce proper  titles,  to  sell  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state.  With  a  view  of  exciting  the  na^ 
tional  industry,  all  foreign  manufactures  were 
prohibited ;  but  the  domiciliary  visits,  and  other 
severities  with  which  this  regulation  was  at- 
tended, gave  rise  to  much  discontent.  All  va- 
grants and  beggars  found  at  large  were  seized, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  conveyed  to  the 
arsenal,  where  a  school  of  industry  was  esta- 
blished, in  which  they  were  instructed  in  va- 
rious useful  arts.  The  Count  founded,  at  the 
same  time,  a  school  of  commerce,  where  two 
hundred  pupils  were  admitted  and  taught  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  suited  to  their 
future  destination.  But  in  regard  to  public 
instruction  in  general,  the  Count  extended  his 
views  much  farther ;  and,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits,  introduced  a  thorough  reform  in 
all  the  seminaries  of  the  kingdom.  A  new  in- 
stitute was  established  for  the  education  of  the 
young  nobility.  He  ciaused  a  considerable 
number  of  schools  to  be  opened  also  for  the 
children  of  citizens ;  and  was  particularly  care- 


ful that  these,  as  well  as  those  called  Latixr 
schools,  should  be  furnished  with  able  master^* 
That  he  might  with  more  effect  reform  the 
University  of  Coimbra,  he  obtained  from  the 
King  a  particular  commission  for  that  purpose  \ 
and  being  thus  armed,  with  the  royal  authority, 
he  went  boldly  to  work,  makhig  several  useful  re- 
gulations. A  second  attempt  made  upon  the  life 
of  the  King,  in  the  month  of  December  1 768,  by 
a  disappointed  mule-driver,  who  had  served  in 
the  artillery,  though  he  declared  in  his  confes- 
sion that  he  had  no  accomplices,  so  mucH 
alarmed  him,  and  increased  his  suspicions,  that 
he  conceived  a  stronger  attachment  to  his  mi- 
nister, and  more  and  more  looked  up  to  him 
as  his  best  protector.  To  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  his  enemies,  His  Majesty  gave  him  se- 
veral valuable  estates,  as  well  as  considerable 
pensions ;  and,  at  length,  in  the  month  of 
September  1770,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Marquis  de  Pombaf.  These  marks  of  royal 
favour,  however,  did  not  contribute  to  allay 
the  fears  of  the  minister,  or  to  lessen  his  dis- 
trust.' On  the  contrary,  his  solicitude  seems 
to  have  increased  in  proportion  as  he  rose  in 
his  master's  esteem  ;  and  he  was  induced,  from 
the  weak  character  of  the  King,  to  believe,  that 
he  could  not  be  in  safety  unless  he  kept  him. 
entirely  under  his  own  power,  and  that  this 

Eower  could  retain  its  effect  only  as  long  as  he 
ad  him  in  his  view.     The  Queen  and  the  in- 
fant Don  Pedro  he  knew  to  be  his  enemies. 
He  assumed,  therefore,  the  most  absolute  au- 
thority over  the  Prince  of  Beira,  son  of  the* 
latter,  and  uncle  of  the  Queen.,    If  the  court 
went  to  the  country,  and  me  Marquis  of  Pom-^ 
bal  staid  in  the  capital,  the  Prince  of  Beira 
was  obliged  to  remain  behind.    If  the  minister 
retired  to  any  of  his  estates,  he  carried  the 
prince  with  him  as  an  hostage,  without  pay* 
ing  the  smallest  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of 
his  parents,  or  tutor,  or  even  to  the  violent' 
displeasure  of  the  Queen.     By  the  means  of 
this  prince,  he  endeavoured  to  fay  a  foundation 
for  the  extension  of  his  power  beyond  the  death 
of  the  King ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  formed  a, 
plan,  though  the  King  was  much  younger  than 
himself,  of  placing  the  prince  on  the  throne 
after  his  decease.    The  King's  daughter  was  of 
an  amiable  character,  but  bigotted  and  weak^ 
Don  Pedro  possessed  a  very  limited   under* 
standing,  and  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy.     Pombal,  therefore,  fore- 
saw that  if  they  succeeded  to  the  government,, 
his  plans  would  be  overturned,  and  the  whole 
effects  of  his  long  labour  destroyed^      This 
scheme,  however^  he  was  not  able  to  carrj 
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Into  execution.  The  secret,  which  he  had  dis- 
closed only  to  tht  King,  and  to  Siebra,  his 
colleague  m  the  home  department,  was  com- 
lAunicated  by  the  latter  to  the  Queen ;  and  on 
the  death  ot  the  King,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary 1777,  Pombal  was  dismissed  from  his 
office,  but  suffered  to  retain  his  titles  and  his  in- 
come. His  papers  were  sealed  up ;  and  an  in- 
timation was  sent  to  him,  that  he  had  permis- 
sion to  retire  to  his  estate.  By  the  immediate 
order  of  the  Queen,  all  those  persons  confined 
under  the  denomination  of  state  prisoners, 
amounting  in  Lisbon  alone  to  eight  hundred, 
and  in  the  whole  kingdom  to  nine  thousand, 
after  being  consigned  for  years  to  oblivion, 
were  set  at  liberty;  and  several  of  his  fa- 
vourites, for  whom  he  had  made  ample  provi^ 
sion,  were  deprived  of  their  employments. 
Such  was  the  downfall  of  a  minister  who  for 
twenty-six  years  had  ruled  in  Portugal  with 
the  most  unlimited  sway;  and  who,  on  his 
quitting  office,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 

Jroung  Queen  a  treasure  of  seventy-eight  mil- 
ions  ofcrusadoes,  and  a  state,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  been  excited  to  a  greater  degree 
of  industry,  and  where  a  foundation  was  laid 
for  the  establishment  of  good  order,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  security  and  peace.  It 
must  however  be  observed,  that  in  the  choice 
of  the  means  for  obtaining  these  advantages, 
the  Marquis  was  not  always  fortunate.  The 
arbitrary  measures  which  he  pursued  during  his 
whole  administration,  and  the  severity  of  the  re- 
gulations which  he  adopted,  cannot  be^excused, 
and  in  many  situations  exhibit  him  as  a  violent, 
ambitious,  and  revengeful  despot.  While  he 
laboured  for  the  public,  he  did  not. neglect  his 
own  personal  advantage ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  his  administration  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, highly  beneficial  to  his  country.  After 
his  disgrace,  Pombal  had  the  mortification  to 
see  the  system  which  he  had  laboured  with  so 
much  zeal  to  establish,  completely  overturned. 
He,  however,  lived  quiet  and  retired  in  the 
village  of  that  name,  where  he  had  hired  a 
small  mansion,  and  endeavoured  by  his  con- 
duct and  mode  of  life  to  exhibit  externally  a 
spirit  of  resignation  and  philosophical  tranquil- 
lity which  was  far,  perhaps,  from  his  heart.  A 
very  lively  picture  is  given  of  his  behaviour  in 
hi8~banishment,  by  the  Duke  de  Cl|fttelet,  in  his 
account  of  the  visit  which  he  paid  to  him  when 
on  a  tour  through  Portugal  in  the  year  1779. 
«  I  arrived,"  says  this  traveller,  «*  at  the  vil- 
lage from  which  he  takes  his  title  ;  and  wrote 
to  him  from  the  inn  wherq  I  halted,  requesting 
to  know  at  what  hour  I  could  deliver  person- 


ally to  him  a  letter  of  which  I  was  tlie  bearer. 
I  waited  upon  him  about  ten  o'clock,  and  was 
conducted  into  the  cottage  of  this  great  man. 
At  present  he  is  somewhat  better  lodged  ;  but 
at  the  time  when  I  visited  him  he  lived  in  a 
very  small  house,  and  slept  in  an  apartment, 
the  walls   of  which  had   been  newly  white- 
washed.— Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
than  the  reception  I  met  with  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Pombal :  nothing  freer  from  restraint. 
He  asked  me  a  hundred  questions,  and  appear- 
ed  to  be  completely  ignorant  of  what  was 
taking  place  in  Europe.     He  begged  me  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  theatre  of  events.     Portugal 
was  the  object  of  many  of  his  enquiries ;  and 
he  desired  to  know  what  was  the  situation  of 
Lisbon.     He  seemed  anxious  to  learn  the  mo- 
tive or  accident  which  had  brought  me  to  so 
distant  a  corner  of  the  earth.     The  Marquis  of 
Pombal  carried  with  him  an  extensive  library. 
He  constantly  reads,  or  causes  some  one  to 
read  to  him.     He  speaks  the  French  language. 
like  a  native.     He  speaks  also  good  German, 
English,  and   Italian."     In  another  place   he 
remarlcs,  *«  When  I  came  out  from  the  Mar- 
quis, I  found  at  his  door  above  two  hundred 
persons,  to  whom  bread  and  soup  were  distri- 
buted.    He  has  thus  acquired  a  great  number 
of  dependants,  who  afford  him  some  conso- 
lation under  his  misfortunes ;  and  it  appeared 
to  me  that  he  was  beloved  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place."     Towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  the  Marquis  obtained  permission  to  repair 
to  the  baths  of  Calvados  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health ;    but  his   constitution   was   so   much 
shattered  by  the  effects  of  age  and  chagrin, 
that  no  resources  of  this  kind  could  be  of  much 
avail.     He  returned,  therefore,  to  Pombal,  in  a 
very   infirm  state,  and  expired  there   in   the 
month  of  May  1782,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age.     Unser  Jahrhundert  Von  D.  H,  StO" 
verSf  Jbrgestzt  Von  C.  D.  Voss,  —  J. 

POMERIUS,  Julian,  a  philosophical  and 
moral  writer  of  some  celebrity  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Mauritania,  who  removed 
into  France,  where  for  some  time,  he  kept  a 
rhetorical  school  at  the  city  of  Aries,  and  was 
afterwards  ordained  priest.  He  wrote  a  trea^* 
tise  «  De  Anima,  Lib.  VIII.,"  in  which  he 
maintained,  with  TertuUian,  that  the  soul  was 
corporeal.  From  the  subjects  of  these  books, 
as  detailed  by  Gennadius  and  Isidore  of  Seville, 
Cave  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  an  .abridg- 
ment of  Nemesius's  very  curious  work  "  On 
the  Nature  of  ManJ'  Pomerius  was  also  the 
author  of  treatises,  «  De  Contemptu  Mundi 
ac  Rerum  Transitarum,"  and  «  De  Virginibui 
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InstitttendiSy''  which,  as  well  as  the  preceding, 
are  no  longer  extant.  The  only  production  of 
his  still  remaining,  is  entitled  <<  De  Vita  Con- 
templativa,  sive  de  futurx  Vitae  Contempla- 
tione,  yel  de  actual  i  Conyersatione,"  lib;  iii. ; 
which  was  printed  with  the  works  of  St.  Prosper, 
and  attributed  to  him  when  published  in  a  se- 
parate form,  at  Cologn  in  1487  and  .1536,  and 
at  Paris  in  1711.  However,  the  testimony  of 
Gennadius  and  Isidore,  which  is  confirmed 
by  several  ancient  manuscripts  since  disco- 
vered, obliges  us  to  attribute  it  to  Pomerius. 
In  Dupin  the  reader  may  meet  with  an  ample 
analysis  of  this  work,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  that  critic,  abounds  in  acute  and  just  re- 
marks, and  very  useful  maxims,  but  is  not  re- 
commended by  excellence  and  beauty  of  style. 
This  author  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
Julian  Pomerius,  Bishop  of  Toledo  in  the 
seventh  century,  who  acquired  some  reputation 
by  confutations  of  the  Jews,  and  otherwritings; 
but  who  met  with  little  success  when  he  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  seeming  contradictions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings, 
and  to  explain  the  prophecy  of  Nahum.  Fa^ 
bricii  BibI*  EccL  sub.  Gennad.  cap,  xcvnL  et 
Isidor.  cap,  xii.  Cav^s  Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  I.  sub 
sac.  Nest.  Dupin.  Mosh.  Hist.  Ecd.  sae.  vii. 
par.  a.  cap,  ii.  &  iii.  -—  M. 

POMET,  Petbr,  bom  in  1658,  was  an 
eminent  druggist  in  Paris,  and  obtained  cele- 
brity by  a  very  complete  collection  of  drugs, 
on  which  he  gave  demonstrations  at  the  royal 
garden,  and  which  he  made  the  subject  of  the 
following  work :  «  Histoire  generale  des 
Drogues,  traitant  des  Plantes,  des  Animaux,  et 
des  Mineraux,  &c.'*  Paris,  1694,  fob  It 
contained  more  than  400  engravings  after  na- 
ture, and  was  an  usefulwork  for  the  time, 
though,  fot  want  of  learning,  the  author  had 
not  always  resorted  to  the  best  authorities,  and 
the  figures  were  not  all  equally  good.  His  de- 
scriptions show  him  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
druggist's  business.  Pomet  likewise  published 
a  «  Catalogue  of  the  simple  and  compound 
tjrugs^*  in  his  collection.    He  had  intended  to 

five  a  description  of  all  the  rarities  in  his  ca- 
^  inet,  but  before  he  could  complete  it  he  died 
in  1699,  *^  *®  ^g^  of  41,  on  the  very  day  on 
which  die  King  had  granted  him  a  pension. 

His  son,  JosBPH  Pombt,  gaveanew  edition  of 
the  <«  Histoire  generale  des  Drogues,"  in  2  vols. 
4to.,  1735>  with  additions ;  but  the  plates  in 
this  edition  are  inferior  to  diose  of  the  fdrmer. 
HaUeri  BiU.  Baton.   Eloj  Diet.  Hist.  Med.— A. 

POMMERAYE,  John-Francis,  a  French 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  abl6 
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writer  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  was  bom  at 
Rouen,  in  the  year  1617.  Wheti  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  took  the  vows' 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Jumieges,  and  re- 
nounced all  employments  in  his  order,  that  he 
might  devote  himself  wholly  to  religious  exer- 
cises and  study.  Ecclesiastical  history  and  an- 
ticjuities  were  the  subjects  which  particularly 
engaged  his  attention ;  and  in  these  depart- 
ments of  science  he  has  produced  several  works, 
which,  though  heavily  written,  and  too  fre- 
quently wantmg  in  correctness,  abound  in  la- 
borious and  curious  researches.  He  died  of  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1687,  at  the  age  rf'70, 
when  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  the  learned  M.  Bul- 
teau,  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez  near 
Paris.  His  principal  works  are,  "  The  History^ 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Owen  at  Rouen,  and  those 
of  St.  Amand  and  St.  Catherine  in  the  same 
City,"  1662,  folio  5  «  The  History  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Rouen,"  1667,  folio,  which  is  the 
best  of  his  vrorks,  and  contains  the  celebrated 
remonstance  which  Francis  de  Harlay,  the 
third  of  that  name,  delivered  to  the  King  in 
165  8,  on  behalf  of  the  three  estates  of  Normandy; 
notes  to  the  <'  Collection  of  Councils  and 
Synods  of  the  Church  of  Rouen/'  4to.,  which  he 
edited  in  1677,  from  the  manuscript  of  Father 
John- Anger  Goden,  and  which  was  afterwards 
superseded  by  the  larger  and  more  perfect  col- 
lection of  Father  Bessin,  in  folio  \  and  **  The 
History  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen,**  x585, 4to. 
Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.'^ft. 

POMPEI,  GiROLAMO,  an  Italian  poet  and 
man  of  letters,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
Veroiia  in  IJ731.  He  became  an  early  profi- 
cient in  classical  literature ;  and  then,  turning 
his  studies  to  his  native  language,  collected  au 
the  best  forms  of  elocution  in  the  writers  of 
the  14th  and  i6th  centuries,  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  to  a  perfect  purity  of  style.  At 
this  time  the  Marquis  Maffei  and  other  eminent 
literary  characters  were  resident  at  Verona,  in 
whose  society  the  talents  of  Pompei  received 
the  most  advantageous  cultivation.  His  first 
efforts  as  a  writer  were  in  lyric  poetry,  and  in 
1764  he  published  *<  Canzoni  Pastorali,"  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  These  pieces  obtained  high  ap- 
plause from  the  best  judges,  and  in  point  of 
sensibility,  sweetness,  and  elegance,  were 
thought  to  be  surpassed  by  no  productions  of 
the  kind.  He  next  gave  a  beautiful  translation 
in  verse  of  some  <*  Idylls  of  Theocritus  and 
Moschus,''  in  which  he  exhibited  a  very  happy 
selection  of  Italian  words  corresponding  witn 
the  Greek.  Dramatic  poetry,  in  the  higher 
kinds  of  which  the  Italians  were  at  that  time 
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deficient,  vas  the  next  object  of  his  attention  i 
zad  he  published  in  1768  and  1770  his  trage- 
dies of  **  Hypermestra"  and  "  Callirhoe," 
which  were  represented  with  great  success  in 
seyeral  cities  of  the  Venetian  state.  During 
five  years  he  employed  himself  assiduously  on 
a  translation  of  <<  Plutarch's  Lives/'  which  ap- 
peared in  1 774,  in  .4  vols.  4to.  This  laborious  per- 
formance placed  him  high  as  a  prose  writer  and 
a  scholar,  and  it  ranks  among  the  best  classical 
versions  in  the  Italian  language.  In  1778  he 
gave  to  the  public  two  volumes  of  *^  Nuove 
Canzoni  Pastorali ;"  after  which  his  exertions 
wece  ;ilmost  entirely  in  translation,  to  which 
task  his  talents  were  peculiarly  adapted.  He 
published  poetical  versions  of  the  <<  Hero  and 
Leander  of  Musaeus  ;"  two  of  the  <<  Hymns 
of  Callimachus ;"  <<  A  hundred  Greek  Epi- 
grams ',"  and  the  <<  Epistles  of  Ovid ;"  all  of 
which  were  favourably  received.  His  last 
publication  consisted  01  **  Original  and  trans- 
lated Poetry,"  printed  at  Verona  in  1781. 

Pompei  Mras  a  member  of  the  academies  of 
th^  AUtoJili  and  the  Filarmonicii  and  he  served 
his  native  city  in  the  capacities  of  secretary  to 
the  tribunal  oiF  public  safetv  and  to  the  academy 
of  painting.  He  was  highly  respected  and  es- 
teemed, as  well  for  his  morals  as  his  literature, 
and  his  fame  was  not  limited  to  the  confines 
of  Italy.  He  received  invitations  from  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  to  occupy  the  chair  of  elo- 
quencettn  the  University  of  that  capital^  and 
from  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  to  take  what 
chair  he  should  chuse  in  the  University  of 
Pavia :  but  his  attachment  to  his  birdi-place 
induced  him  to  decline  both  offers.  He  died 
at  Verona  in  1 790,  at  the  age  of  59 ;  and  his 
memory  was  honoured  by  various  public  testi- 
monies, and  by  the  erection  of  his  bust  in  one 
of  the  squares  of  the  city.  An  edition  of  all 
his  original  works  was  published,  after  his 
death,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  Memoir  of  Pompei  in 
Aihenitumy  N.  22.— A. 

PbMPEY  THE  GREAT.  Cneius  Pom- 
PEius  Magnus,  an  illustrious  Roman,  bom 
B.  C.  107,  was  the  son  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo,  an  able  commander,  but  extremely 
unpopular  on  account  of  his  severity  and 
avarice.  Young  Pompey  was  distinguished 
for  a  fine  expression  of  countenance,  and  a 
dignified  grace  of  manner,  and  he  early  dis- 
played talents  fitted  as  well  for  the  forum  as 
the  camp.  His  first  military  service  was 
under  his  father,  who  commanded  an  army 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  against  Cinna 
in  the  Marian  civil^wars.  On  this  occasion  he 
nanowly  escaped  assassination  fromTerentius, 
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a  young  patrician,  his  teift-felloV^*, 'wiK>iu<} 
been  engaged  by  Cinna  to  kill  both  the  father 
and  son.  Pompey  was  timely  informed  of  tlie 
design,  and  retiring  in  the  night  from  his  tent^ 
secured  his  father's  life  by  setting  a  guard 
round  the  prsetorium.  Soon  after,  a  mutiny 
broke  Qut  in  the  camp,  and  the  soldiers  were 
determined  to  abandon  their  detested  general. 
His  son,  at  this  time  about  19  years  of  2ge> 
begged  them  with  tears  to  remain  ;  and  when 
they  disregarded  his  entreaties,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  the  ground  before  the  principal ' 
gate,  and  declared  that  they  should  not  pass 
without  treading  upon  him.  This  resolution 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  by  his  winning 
words  and  manners  he  afterwards  reconciled 
them  to  his  father. 

Pompeius  Strabo  was  soon  after  killed  by 
lightning  :  the  party  of  Marius  and  Ginna 
became  predominant,  and  filled  Rome  with 
blood.  Young  Pompey,  who  had  retired  to 
the  territory  of  Picenum,  where  he  possessed 
lands  and  a  great  family  interest,  on  the  ap- 
proach  of  Sylla,  raised  a  body  of  troops  by  his 
own  authority,  and  obliged  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  to  declare  for  that  leader.  His 
popularity  enabled  him  to  levy  three  whole 
legions,  with  which  he  advanced  to  join  Sylla 
in  Campania.  Three  commanders  of  the  op- 
posite party  agreed  to  obstruct  his  march  by 
different  attacks.  He  routed  the  first,  killing 
with  his  own  hand  the  commander  of  a  for- 
midable body  of  Gallic  horse.  He'  was  next 
opposed  by  an  army  under  the  consul  Scipto, 
but  the  consular  soldiers  deserted  their  leader, 
and  joined  Pompey's  standard.  Carbo  after- 
wards attacked  him  with  his  cavalry,  but  was 
repulsed,  and  the  young  hero  joined  Sylla  in 
safety.  That  .party  chief  received  him  with 
great  respect,  and  saluted  him  by  the  title  of 
ImperatoTi  though  he  was  not  yet  of  senatorial 
age.  A  series  of  bloody  contests  followed, 
terminating  in  the  destruction  of  the  Marian- 
party  in  Italy,  and  Sylla's  possession  of  Rome 
as  its  absolute  master.  In  order  more  firmly  to 
attach  Pompey  to  his  interest,  he  induced  him 
to  divorce  his  wife  Antistia,  the  daughter  of  a 
senator  to  whom  he  lay  under  obligations,  and 
to  marry  j£milia,  daughter  of  Metella,  Sylla's 
wife,  although  she  was  pregnant  by  another 
husband:  so  loose  was  the  marriage  tie  become 
in  Rome* 

It  was  fortunate  for  Pompey's  reputation, . 
that  whilst  Sylla  was  exercising  his  cruelties 
in  the  capital,  Pompey  was  employed  in  re- 
ducing Sicily,  then  occupied  by  Perpenna,  a 
Marian  commander.    He  soon  succeeded  in 
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expelling  that  leader,  and  in  bringing  the  island 
to  submission.  Carbo,  another  distinguished 
Marian,  having  fled  to  the  island  of  Cossura, 
with  several  of  his*  party,  Pompey  Sent  a 
squadron  to  invest  the  place,  to  the  com- 
mander of  which  Carbo  surrendered,  in  hope 
that  Pompey  would  recollect  the  kindness  he 
had  done  him  in  saving  his  estate  from  for- 
feiture. But  Pompey,  unmoved  by  gratitude, 
and  by  the  former  dignity  of  a  man  who  had 
been  thrice  consul,  received  him  with  great 
harshness,  and  ordered  him  to  be  led  to 
execution.  Carbo  deserved  his  fate  by  his 
cruelties  5  but  Pompey  lost  some  credit  by  his 
unfeeling  rigour ;  he  however  dismissed  most 
of  the  other  Romans,  and  won  the  afl^ections 
of  the  Sicilians  by  his  clemency.  Of  this 
quality  he  gave  an  example  in  the  case  of  one 
Sthenis,  a  citizen  of  Himera,  which  city  had 
entered  with  peculiar  zeal  into  the  party  of 
Marius.  When  Pompey  expressed  an  inten- 
tion of  punishing  the  inhabitants  with  great 
severity,  Sthenis,  ^ho  had  been  chief  magis- 
trate, nobly  took  the  blame  upon  himself} 
and  the  Roman,  struck  with  his  patriotism, 
not  only  pardoned  him  and  his  fellows-citizens, 
but  admitted  him  to  his  friendship.  The 
Marian  faction  had  now  revived  in  consider- 
able force  in  Africa  under  Domirius  Aheno- 
barbus,  joined  by  one  of  the  Numidian  kings. 
Sylla  therefore  procured  a  decree  of  the  senate,* 
ordering  Pompey  to  pass  over  to  that  continent. 
He  took  with  nim  five  legions,  and  imme- 
diately marching  against  Domirius,  destroyed 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army  in  an  unexpected 
attack.  He  then  forced  his  camp,  slew  him, 
and  took  prisoner  the  Numidian  king,  whose 
territories  he  immediately  reduced,  and  be- 
stowed upon  a  friend  of  his  party.  This  com- 
Elete  success,  obtained  within  forty  days  from 
is  landing,  excited  so  much  jealousy  in  Sylla, 
that  he  was  ordered  to  disband  his  army  and 
return  to  Rome.  The  soldiers,  disappointed 
in  their  expectations  of  plunder,  broke  out 
into  a  mutiny  on  the  intelligence;  and  it  was 
not  rill  Pompey,  finding  his  persuasions  in- 
eflFectual,  had  threatened  to  kill  himself  should 
they  persist  in,  disobedience,  that  they  returned 
to  their  duty.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  lie 
was  receivea  with  every  mark  of  favour  by 
Sylla,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  publicly 
ssduted  him  with  the  appellation  of  Magnus 
(the  Great)  which  thenceforth  adhered  to  his 
name;  but  Livy  attributes  his  acquisirion  of 
this  surname  to  the  adulation  of  his  friends. 
The  dictator's  jealousy  was,  however,  excited 
by  Pompey^s  demand  of  a  triumph,  and  he 


assured  the  young  general  that  he  would  use 
all  his  influence  with  the  people  to  refuse  him 
an  honour  to  which  he  had  no  right,  since  he 
had  as  yet  served  none  of  the  great  offices  of 
the  state.  Pompey  did  not  hesitate  to  remincl 
him  *<  that  more  people  adored  the  rising  than 
the  setting  sun ;"  and  SylJa,  struck  with  the 
observation,  and  probably  not  chusing  to  ha- 
zard a  contest,  gave  up  his  opposirion.  Pom- 
pey, therefore,  though  as  yet  only  a  Roman 
knight,  and  not  of  the  age  requisite  for  enter- 
ing the  senate,  enjoyed  triumphal  honours; 
but  it  was  at  a  period  in  which  the  ancient 
discipline  of  Rome  had  been  subverted  by 
party  violence.  Sylla  soon  after  resigned  the 
dictatorship ;  and  J?ompey,  in  a  consular  elec- 
tion, mortified  him  by  a  proof  that  his  own 
interest  with  the  people  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  late  master  of  the  commonwealth.  Sylla 
resented  this  insult  by  omitting  his  name  alone^ 
among  all  his  friends,  as  a  legatee  in  his  will ; 
but  Pompey  had  sufficient  greatness  of  mmd 
to  overlook  the  slight,  and  to  exert  all  his  in<* 
fluence  in  obtaining  a  splendid  public  funeral 
for  his  remains. 

New  disturbances  soon  after  arose,  princi- 
pally fomented  by  the  consul  Lepidus,  who 
hoped  to  raise  himself  to  the  supreme  power 
by  reviving  the  contentions  between  the  noble 
and  popular  parries.    He  withdrew  frOm  Rome, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  arrny^ 
which  was  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
other  consul  Catulus,  and  Pompey.    The  latter 
general  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  march 
against  M.  Junius  Brutus  (father  of  the  cele- 
brated M.  Brutus),  who  commanded  a  detach- 
ment in  the  interest  of  Lepidus,  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul.     Pompey  forced  him  to  take  shelter  in 
Mutina,  where,  after  having  brought  him  to  ai 
surrender,  he  put  him  to  .death,  in  violation,  it 
is  said,  of  a  safe  conduct  granted  him;  a  severity 
never  forgotten  by  his  son.     An  interval  of 
public  tranquillity  ensued,  in  which  Gatulus 
used  his  authority  to  compel  Pompey  to  disband 
his  forces.   This  mealsure  he  avoided  on  various 
pretexts,  rill  the  progress  of  the  Marian  leader, 
Sertorius,  in  Spain,  produced  a  decree  of  the 
senate  to  send  him  to  the  assistance  of  Metellus, 
who  was  carrying  on  an  unequal  war  against 
that  able  commander.    His  appointment  took 
place  B.  C.  77,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  he  immediately  pi:oceeded  with  his 
troops  to  the  seat  of  war.    He  was  entrusted 
with  a  proconsular  command  separate  from 
that  of  Metellus;  but  no  jealousy  seems  to 
have  existed  between  themj  and  they  acted 
in  concert.     They  werej  foiled  by  the   ac^ 
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tmtj  and  intelligence  of  Sertorius,  and  Pom- 
pey  was  twice  defeated,  and  brought  into 
great  personal  danger.  Sertorius,  howeveri 
would  gladly  have  made  his  peace,  but  his 
terms  were  not  acceded  to,  and  he  strength- 
ened himself  by  an  alliance  with  Mithridates. 
The  war  continued  with  little  advantage  to 
the  senatorian  commanders,  till  Sertorius  was 
basely  assassinatedby  his  own  officers.  Perpenna, 
*  who  betrayed  and  succeeded  him,  was  easily 
subdued  by  Pompey,  and  the  war  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  On  his  return,  the  servile  war^ 
under  Spartacus,  was  raging  in  Italy,  and  he 
arrived  in  time  to  extinguish  the  reucs  of  it, 
after  Crassus  had  destroyed  the  leader  and 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army.  Pompey,  on 
this  occasion,  arrogated  to  himself  an  undue 
ji^re  of  the  glory  \  and,  indeed,  he  bore  his 
popularity  and  good  fortime  with  so  little 
moderation,  that  he  was  strongly  suspected  of 
designing  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Sylla.  A 
second  triumph  was  decreed  him,  followed  by 
an  election  to  the  consulship,  B.  C.  70,  al- 
though he  had  not  filled  any  of  the  usually 
preceding  subordinate  offices.  His  colleague 
was.  Crassus,  and  each  of  them  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  people  \  Crassus 
by  his  largesses,  and  Pompey  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tribunitial  authority,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  abolished,  and  by  other  popular 
acts.  In  the  same  year  the  censorial  office 
was  renewed,  on  which  occasion  Pompey  pre- 
sented a  striking  scene  to  the  Roman  people. 
When  the  censors  were  seated  in  the  forum,  to 
grant,  according  to  custom,  exemptions  to  those 
knights  who  had  served  for  the  enjoined  pe- 
riod, Pompey,  invested  with  the  consular  in- 
signia, was  seen  to  approach  leading  his  horse 
by  the  bridle :  way  being  made  by  his  lictors 
to  the  foot  of  the  tribunal,  the  question  was 
put  to  him,  "  Pompey  the  Great,  I  demand  of 
you  whether  you  have  served  all  the  campaigns 
required  by  law?"  <<  I  have,  (he  replied) 
and  al^  under  myself,  as  general."  These 
words,  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice,  excited 
universal  acclamations ;  and  the  censors,  rising 
from  their  seats,  accompanied  him  to  his  house, 
attended  by  the  whole  applauding  multitude. 

Two  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
sulship, the  predominance  of  the  pirates  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  excited  great  complaints 
in  Rome.  This  marine  confederacy  for  rob- 
bery, originating  in  Cilicia,  and  favoured  by 
the  Mithridatic  war,  had  risen  to  such  a  for- 
midable height^  that  it  embraced  a  great  extent 
of  coast,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular 
power,  which  at  length  possessed  a  thousand 


gallies,  and  four  hundred  towns.  Every  temple 
near  tJie  sea-coast  had  been  subject  to  their 
depredations,  commerce  was  entirely  at  their 
mercy,  many  Roman  magistrates  in  the  pro- 
vinces had  been  carried  away  by  them  into 
captivity,  and  the  usual  supply  of  necessaries 
to  the  capital  was  intercepted.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  tribune  Gabinius,  a  man  devoted  to 
Pompey,  proposed  a  law  to  invest  a  person, 
whom  he  did  not  name,  with  very  extraordi- 
nary powers  for  three  years,  by  land  and  sea, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  this  pira- 
tical system.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
discussion  a  great  concourse  assembled,  all 
fully  expecting  that  Pompey  would  be  tlie  per- 
son nominated.  Several  friends  of  the  con- 
stitution, alarmed  at  the  design  of  vesting  an 
uncontrouled  authority  in  a  single  man,  spoke 
against  the  law ;  it,  however,  passed  by  a 
great  majority ;  and  Pompey,  with  the  title  of 
proconsid,  was  empowered  to  employ,  at  his 
pleasure,  almost-  the  whole  force  of  the  state. 
It  was  to  his  honour  that  he  fully  justified  the 
trust  placed  as  well  in  his  abilities  as  in  his  in- 
tegrity. Instead  of  three  years,  he  occupied 
only  four  months  in  completely  fulfilling  the 
object  of  his  commission.  He  entirely  cleared 
the  seas  of  the  piratical  vessds,  made  himself 
master  of  all  their  towns  and  castles,  liberated 
a  vast  number  of  captiveSj^  and  took  20}000  of 
the  pirates  prisoners,  whom,  with  equal  hu- 
manity and  policy,  he  settled  in  the  deserted 
inland  cities  of  Cilicia,  and  other  provinces, 
thus  freeing  them  from  the  necessity  of  resiun- 
ing  their  former  vocation. 

Pompey's  success  in  this  enterprise  embol- 
dened his  partizans  to  place  him  in  a  still 
higher  command.  The  war  against  Mithridates 
had  now  continued  many  years  with  various 
fortune)  and  although  the  present  Roman 
commander,  Lucullus,  had  reduced  him  to 
great  difficulties,  yet  he  still  found  resources, 
and  no  termination  appeared  to  his  capacity 
for  resistance.  The  tribune  Manilius,  there- 
fore, proposed  a  law  for  commissioning  Pom* 
pey  to  supersede  Lucullus  in  the  conduct  of 
tlie  war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  and 
the  other  Roman  commanders,  in  their  govern- 
ment of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  placing 
under  his  absolute  disposal  all  the  armies  of 
the  republic  in  those  quarters,  whilst  he  should 
retain  the  naval  command  granted  him  for  the 
piratical  war.  This  was  putting  into  his 
hands  a  greater  power  than  ever  was  before 
possessed  by  a  Roman  citizen,  and  was  viewed 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  no- 
bility as  so  fatal  a  blow  to  liberty  that  thej 
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resolyed  to  oppose  it  with  all  their  influence. 
So  strong,  however^  was  the  ti^  of  popular  iijr 
in  Pompey's  favour>  that-  when  the   day    of 
determination   arrived,    only  Hortensius    and 
Catulus  had  the  courage  to  speak  against  the 
the  law,  whilst  it  was  supported  by   all  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  who  hoped  to  obtain  the 
consulate  through  the  favour  of  the  Pompeian 
party,  and  by  all  the  influence  of  Cassar,  who 
was  pleased  with  such  a  precedent  of  uncon- 
stitutional authority.     Cicero's  speech  on  this 
occasion,  (fro  lege  Manilia^)  presents  a  sum- 
mary of   rompey's  public  life   in  the  most 
splendid  eulogy  that  perhaps  was  ever  pro«» 
nounced  on  an  individual.     The  law  passed 
by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  tribes,  and  Pompey 
practised    the    unnecessary   dissimulation    of 
pretending  great  unwillingness  to  engage  in 
this  new  scene  of  toil.     He,  however,  B.  C. 
67,  proceeded  to  Asia,  and  took  the  command 
from  Lucullus>  who  could  not  forbear  to  ma- 
nifest some  displeasure  on  tlie  occasion,  espe- 
cially as  Pompey  studiously  annulled  all  his 
acts.     The  measures  pursued  by  the  new  ge- 
neral have  been  stated  in  the  life  of  Mithri- 
dates,  and  it  will  be  sufiicient  here  to  mention 
their   final   result.      That   King   was   driven 
from  his  strong  posts,  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  his  camp,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
countries  about  the  Caspian  sea.      Pompey, 
who  in  the  mean  time  had  compelled  Tigranes 
King  of  Armenia  to  desert  his  ally,  and  sub- 
mit his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  disposal,  pur- 
sued Mithridates  as  far  as  Scythia,  and  spent 
two  years  in  contending  with  the  barbarous 
nations  in  that  part  of  Asia,  the  Albanians, 
Iberians,    &c.      Returning  into  Pontus^    he 
completed  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom,  and' 
then  proceeding  to  Syria,  converted  it  into  a 
Roman  province.      Having  received  an  em« 
bassy  from  the  two  brothers,  Aristobulus  and 
Hyrcan,  who  were  contending  for  the  throne 
of  Judea,  he  entered  that  country  in  order  to 
decide  the  dispute,  and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem, 
which  held  oi^t  in  favour  of  Aristobulus,  whom 
he  had  thrown  into  chains.     He  took  the  city 
by  storm  after  lying  before  it  three  monthsi 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  opposing  faction, 
and  gave  Hyrcan  possession  of  the  pontifical 
dignity.    Before  his  departure  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  temple,  and  with  his  attendants  entered 
the  holy  of  holies,  but  paid  so  much  respect  to 
the  place  as  not  to  touch  any  of  the  sacred 
utensils.      Mithridates,  during  this  interval, 
bad  been  reduced  by  despair  to  poison  him- 
self, and  thus  the  war  was  terminated. 
After  Pompey  had  settled   the  afiairs  of 


Asia,  he  made  a  progress  through  Greece,^ 
where  he  heard  the  recitations  of  the   poets 
and  rhetoricians,  and  showed  his  respect  to  phi- 
losophy by  a  munificent  present  to  the  city  of 
Athens.     His  victorious  return  to  Italy  excited 
great  apprehensions  in  many,  who  feared  a  re- 
newal of  the  scenes  acted  by  Marius  and  Sylla  \ 
but  he  took  care  to  quiet  men's  minds  by  dis- 
banding his  army  the  instant  of  his  landing  at 
Brundusium,   B.  C.  61,  and  proceeding  with 
the  train  of  a  private  person  to  Rome.     He 
was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who 
welcomed  him  with  loud  acclamations.     His 
demand  of  a  triumph  was  granted  without  he- 
sitation, and  Rome  had   never  witnessed  so 
splendid  a  spectacle  as  his 'triumphal  procession 
for  two  days   afforded.    Many  captive  kings 
and   persons  of  high  rank  walked   before  his 
chariot ;  and  the  spoils  of  Asia,  delivered  to  the 
public  treasury,  amounted  to  an  immense  sum. 
He  displayed  his  humanity  by  liberating  all  his  ' 
captives  after  the  triumph,  and  sending  theni 
back  to  their  own  country,  with  the  exception 
of  Aristobulus  and  Tigranes.     This  public  fe- 
licity was  allayed  by  the  domestic  misfortune 
of  finding  that  his  wife  Mucia,  of  the  Metellan 
family,  had  been  false  to  his  bed,  and  a  divorce 
was  the  consequence.     It  was  now  his  plan, 
uqder  the  appearance  of  a  retired^rivate  citi- 
zen, to  maintain  the  first  place  in  the  state  by 
means  of  his  reputation  and  influence ;  but  in 
this  design  he  found  a  strong  opposition  from 
various  quarters.     Crassus  and  Lucullus  sur- 
passed him  in  wealth  ;  the  zealous  republicans 
regarded  him  with  suspicion ;  and  Caesar  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness. 
Pompey  was  therefore  obliged  to  descend  to 
party  manoeuvres,  and  he  gained  over  to  his 
interest  the  turbulent  and  infamous  Clodius. 
Csesar,  now  returning  from  his  government  in  ' 
Spain,  was  earnestly  desirous  of  6btaining  the 
consulate ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  planned  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  rivals,  Crassus 
and  Pompey.   This  he  effected,  and  associating 
himself  with  them,  formed  what  is  called  the 
first  triumvirate.     He  was  elected  consul  B.  C, 
59;  and  by  the  marriage  of  Pompey  to  his 
daughter  Julia,  an  apparently  firm  union  was 
cemented  between  them. 

It  is  painful  to  follow  the  steps  of  this  great 
leader  after  he  was  converted  into  a  party 
chief,  aiding  measures  which,  as  a  good  citi- 
zen, he  could  not  approve,  and  acting  a  subal- 
tern part  in  oppressing  the  libertv  of  his  coun- 
try, when  he  might  have  taken  the  first  station 
as  its  defender.  His  ingratitude  to  his  great 
encomiast  Cicero^  whom  be  suflfeted  to  \>^ 
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drireir  into  exile  by  tke  fury  of  the  tribuAe 
QodittSy  stamps  an  indelible  stain  on  his  cha- 
racter, although  a  subsequent  quanel  with 
Clodius  induced  him   to  be  a  promoter  of 
Ciceto's  recal.    He  gave  Caesar  all  his  interest 
in  procuring  the  illegal   appointment  to  the 
command  in  Gaul  for  five  successive  years  — 
a  subserviency  which  in  the  event  proved  fatal 
to  himself.     For  the  maintenance    of   their 
power,  Crassus  and  Pompey  thought  proper  to 
stand  c?xdidates  for  the  consulship  a  second 
time,  which  they  obtained,  not  without  some 
acts  of  violence,  B.  C.  55.     At  the  expiration 
of  the  year  Crassus  departed  for  his  extensive 
government  in  the  East,  while  Pompey,  who 
had  been  nominated  to  the   government  of 
Sp^in,  remaining  at  Rome,  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  people  by  opening  the  new  theatre 
which  he  had  built,  and  exhibiting  games  with 
unusual  splendour.      He  did  not,  however, 
wholly  trust  to  the  popular  favour,  but  kept 
Rome  in  awe  by  an  army  levied  on  his  own 
authority,   and   stationed  at   its  gates.     The 
slaughter  of  Crassus  in  Parthia  left  only  two 
chiefs  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  the  death  of 
Julia  in  child-bed,  which  soon  followed,  dis- 
solved their  bond  of  union,  and  rendered  them 
rather  competitors  than  colleagues.     Pompey, 
however,  retained    so    much    friendship    for 
Csesar  as  to  spare  him  two  legions  as  a  supply 
for  the  losses  of  his  campaigns.     The  dbtur- 
bances  in  the  capital  increasing,  a  party  was  de- 
sirous of  nominating  Pompey  dictator;   but 
Cato,  as  the  more  constitutional  measure,  pro- 
posed electing  him  sole  consul,  which  unpre- 
cedented circumstance  took  place  B.  C.  52.   He 
now  began  to  be  f  uUy  sensible  of  the  danger  of 
Caesar's  superiority,  who  was  every  year  adding 
to  his  military  reputation,   and  advancing  in 
popularity.      In  order,  therefore,  to  improve 
his  interest  with  the  great  families,  he  married 
Cornelia,  widow  of  the  younger  Crassus,  and 
daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio,  and  he  made  her 
father  his  partner  in  the  consulate. 

The  crisis  now  drew  on  apace.  Pompey  by  his 
influence  caused  Caesar's  application  for  the  pro- 
longation of  his  command  in  Gaul  to  be  reject- 
ed by  the  senate,  and  he  filled  the  principal  ma- 
gistracies with  the  open  enemies  of  that  general. 
He  also  recalled  the  legions  which  he  li^d  lent 
Caesar,  and  which  were  restored  without  hesi- 
tation; Proposals  were  made  that  they  should 
both  resign  their  commands  ;  but  Pompey's 
partizans  remonstrated  that  the  legal  term  of 
Caesar^s  was  already  expired,  which  was  not 
the  case  with  his.  It  appeared,  in  short,  that 
they  were  mutually  apprehensive  of  each  other, 


and  that  neither  was  willing  to  sink  into  th^ 
condition  of  a  private  citizen.     In  the  estimate 
of  the  comparative  justice  of  the  pretensions  of 
each,  Lucan,  though  by  principle  a  Pompeian, 
has  said  that  Pompey  could  not  bear  an  equal, 
nor  Caesar  a  superior ;    the   former,   indeed , 
had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  be  the  first 
man  in  Rome,  readily  to  admit  the  idea  of  a 
younger  competitor.     He   had,   however,  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  on  his  side  ;  for  the 
senate,  while  it  superseded  Caesar  in  his  pro- 
vince, allowed  Pompey  to  retain  his  command. 
In  real  power  to  sustain  the  appeal  to  arms, 
the  two  rivals  were  very  unequal.     Pompey, 
never  in  vigour  and  capacity  a  match  for  Caesar, 
and  now   habituated  to  the  indulgences  of  a 
civic  life,  was  become  **  magni  nominis  umbra'' 
-—the  shadow  of  a  great  name.     He  was  not, 
however  sensible  of  any  decline  of  his  autho- 
rity ;   and  when  Cicero,  finding  him  deaf  to 
proposals  of  accommodation,  and  at  the  same 
time  negligent  in  his  preparations,  asked  him 
with  what  forces  he  intended  to  oppose  Caesar, 
he  vauntingly  replied,  <<  When  1  stamp  with 
my  foot,  an  army  will  start  out  of  the  ground.'' 

Caesar  at  length  crossed  the  Alps,  and  en-^ 
camped  at  Ravenna,  B.  C.  49.  A  decree  of 
the  senate  proclaimed  him  a  public  enemy,  and 
Pompey  was  required  to  take  upon  himself  the 
defence  of  the  state.  He  began  to  prepare  in 
earnest  for  war,  but  too  late  tor  the  rapidity  of 
his  rival.  Caesar  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  ap« 
proached  Rome,  and  Pompey  ^a/.  Of  the 
events  of  the  subsequent  war  a  sketch  has  been 
presented  in  the  life  of  the  victor,  and  a  few 
lines  will  serve  to  bring  Pompey  to  the  un-t 
happy  close  6i  his  career. 

Invested  by  Caesar  in  Brundusium,  he  es-* 
caped  by  sea  to  Greece,  where  he  assembled  a 
numerous  army  :  Caesar  followed  him,  and  haV"> 
ing  in  vain  proposed  an  accommodation,  ofiered 
him  battle.     This  Pompey  declined,  and  en- 
camped   before    Dyrrachium.      Caesar    then 
adopted   the  arduous    measure   of    besieging 
him  in  his  camp,  and  drew  strong  lines  of 
circumvallation ;  but  these  were  forced  with 
great  slaughter  by  Pompey,  who  afterwards 
followed  Caesar    into    Macedon.     There,   at- 
Pharsalia,  B.C.  48,  the   decisive  battle  was 
foi)ght  between  the  two  great  rivals.     Pom-** 
pey,  who  was  compelled  to  engage  against  his 
will  by  his  own  officers,  did  little  worthy  of 
his  former  fame ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  his' 
army  thrown  into  disorder,  losing  all  presence 
of  mind,  he  withdrew  to  l^is  tent.     There  he* 
remained  silent,  like  one  overpowered  by  cala- • 
mity,  till  the  approach  of  the  victors  urged  him 
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to  a  hasty  flight.    He  passed  Larissa,  which 
he  refused  to  enter  out  of  consideration  to  the 
inhabitantSi  and  proceeding  to  the  sea  coast, 
embarked  for  Lesbos*    In  that  island  he  had  a 
most  affecting  interview  with  his  faithful  Cor- 
nelia, with  whom,  and  a  few  friends,  he  sailed 
away  to  the  coast  of  Asia.     Touching  at  Cy- 
pru9>  a  consultation  was  entered  upon  respect- 
ing furtlier  proceedings.     Pompey  himself  pro- 
posed retiring  to  Parthia  as  the  safest  place 
of  refuge,  but  objections  were  justly  raised 
against  a  measure  so  desperate  and  disgraceful 
as  that  of  entrusting  the  fate  of  Romans  to  the 
most  itiveterate  foe  of  Rome.     Theophanes, 
a  Greek,  then  proposed  withdrawing  to  Egypt, 
where  a  friendly  reception  might  be  expected 
from  the  young  King  Ptolemy,  whose  father 
had  been  favoured  by  Pompey.     This  advice 
was  adopted,  and  the  fugitives  soon  after  ar- 
rived on  the  Egyptian  coast.    When  Pompey^s 
approach  was  made  known,  a  council  was  held 
respecting  the  conduct  proper  to  be  observed  on 
so  delicate  an  occasion ;  and  it  ia  remarked  as 
an  aggravation  of  the  great  Pompey's  misfor- 
tunes, that  his  fate  should  be  finally  determined 
b^  the  base  ministers  of  a  puerile  court.    It  was 
at  length  resolved  as  the  safest  course,  that  he 
should  be  enticed  into  their  power,  and  then 
murdered.     A  barge  was  sent  from  the  shore, 
with  the  Egyptian  general  Achillas,  and  some 
refugee  Roman  officers,  and  Pompey  was  de- 
sired to  come  on  board  in  order  to  be  landed. 
From  some  appearances  he  suspected  treachery, 
.  but  it  was  too  late  to  hesitate.     Taking  leave  of 
his  wife  and  son,  he  stept  into  the  barge,  repeat- 
ing a  couplet  from  Sophocles,  of  which  the 
sense  is,  "  that  he  who  puts  himself  in  a  tyrant's 
power  has  lost  his  freedom."     As  soon  as  the 
boat  touched  the  land  a  crowd  ran  to  meet  it ; 
and  as  Pompey  was  rising  to  go  on  shore,  one 
of  the'  Romans  ran  him  through  the  back,  and 
other  assassins  helped  to  dispatch  him,  while 
wrapping  up  his  head  in  his  toga,  he  received 
their  strokes  without  a  groan  or  struggle.     His 
head  was  cut  off,  and  his  naked  body  exposed 
on  the  shore.     His  faithful  freedman  staid  by  it, 
till  being  left  alone,  he  got  together  some  planks 
from  a  wreck,  and  made  a  funeral  pile.    An  old 
Ronian  soldier,  who  had  served  under  Pompey 
in  his  youth,  assisted  him  in  performing  the 
funeral  rites.     Such  were  the  obsequies  of  the 
late  master  of  Rome  !    When  Caesar  arrived  in 
Egypt,  the  head  of  his  rival  was  presented  to 
hirti,  but  he  turned  away  from  the  spectacle  and 
burst  into  tears.    He  avenged  his  death  by  that 
of  the  perpetrators,  and  burying  the  head  with 


great  solemnity,  erected  over  it  a  temple  to 
Nemesis. 

Pompey  perished  in  the.  59th  year  of  his  age^ 
and  left  behind  him  a  name  among  the  most 
illustrious  of  antiqmty :  <<  Clarum  et  venera* 
bile  nomen  gentibus.''  His  private  virtues 
were  many :  he  was  moderate  in  his  pleasures^ 
temperate  and  free  from  dissolute  or  ostentatious 
luxury  in  the  highest  fortune,  kind-hearted^ 
mild  and  humane  when  not  under  the  influence 
of  party  violence.  His  talents  were  great  and 
various,  if  not  of  the  highest  class,  and  his  mind 
was  cultured  by  letters  and  philosophy.  As  a 
citizen  he  cannot  rank  amone  pure  patriots,  yet 
his  ambition  tended  only  to  be  the  chief  of  a 
free  state,  not  to  be  the  subverter  of  that  free- 
dom. He  wished  to  be,  says  Lucan,  <<  Rector 
senatus,  sed  regnantis," — ruler  of  the  senate,  but 
of  a  senate  in  authority.  He  preferred  (pro- 
ceeds the  poet)  arms  to  the  toga,  but  in  arms 
he  was  a  lover  of  peace.  In  his  ambitious 
pursuits  he  was  occasionally  guilty  of  viplence 
and  ingratitude ;  but  this  was  a  consequence  o£ 
his  commencing  life  under  the  auspices  of  party» 
from  which  baneful  influence  he  was  never 
freed.  He  finally  rose  to  a  station  to  which  he 
was  unequal,  and  forfeited  in  the  last  act  of  the 
eventful  drama  of  his  life  much  of  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  gained  in  the  preceding  acts. 

Pompey  left  two  sons,  Cneius  and  Sepetus^  the 
first  of  whom  lost  his  life  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Munda;  the  second  after  having  rendered 
himself  formidable  by  sea  to  the  triumvirs,  was 
reduced  to  take  reiuge  in  Armenia,  where 
he  was  killed.  Plutarchi  Vit.  Pompeii.  Lucani 
PharsaL    Univers.  Hut. — A. 

POMPIGNAN,  JeanJacques  le  Franc, 
Marquis  de,  an  estimable  man  of  letters,  was 
bom  of  a  noble  fdmily  at  Montauban  in  1 709. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  became, 
first,  advocate  general,  and  afterwards  first- 
president  of  the  court  of  Aides  at  Montauban. 
At  an  early  age  he  displayed  a  talent  for  poetry, 
and  in  1734  brought  upon  the  stage  his  trageay 
of  «  Didon,**  in  which  he  attempted,  and  not 
unsuccessfully,  to  imitate  Racine.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  the  learned  languages  and 
some  modern  ones,  he  continued  to  employ 
himself  in  original  composition  and  translation, 
and  in  a  residence  at  Paris  formed  extensive 
connexions  in  the  literary  circles.  In  1 760  he 
was  admitted  into  the  French  academy.  At 
this  time  the  encyclopaedists  and  their  asso- 
ciates were  become  a  numerous  and  powerful 
party,  and  attacks  upon  the  established  opinions 
were  frequent  and  undisguised.   M.  de  Pompig- 
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nan  was  avowedly  enlisted  in  the  opposite 
^arty,  and  in  his  academical  harangue  on  recep- 
tion he  made  an  open  attack  upon  the  princi- 
pies  which  then  exclusively  assumed  the  name 
of  philosophy.  Such  a  declaration  of  hostility 
in  a  place  were  the  antagonists  were  strong,  was 
perhaps  more  bold  than  prudent.  It  drew  upon 
him  a  shower  of  satirical  shafts  from  Voltaire 
and  others,  in  which  not  only  his  literary  talents 
were  ridiculed,  but  t)ie  imputation  of  hypocrisy, 
and  the  interested  pursuit  of  court  favour,  was 
attempted  to  be  fastened  upon  him.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  he  was  bv  no  means  a  con- 
temptible writer,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life 
gave  evidence  of  real  and  sincere  piety.  He 
retired  from  the  contentions  of  the  metropolis 
to  his  estate  of  Pompignan,  where  he  died  in 
1734,  esteemed  by  the  public,  and  regretted  by 
his  tenants,  to  whom  he  was  a  father  and  pro- 
tector. His  works  were  published  collectively 
hi  6  vols.  8vo.,  1784.  They  consist  of  drama- 
tic pieces,devotional  odes,discourses,harangues, 
an  imitation  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  and  transla^- 
tions  from  iEschylus  and  Lucian.  -  His  style  is 
pure  and  elegant,  but  not  highly  animated ;  his 
sentiments  are  laudable,  and  his  remarks  judi- 
cious.    Nouv.  Did,  Hist. — A. 

POMPIGNAN,  John-George  Le  Franc 
DE,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  a  prelate  of 
high  rank  and  distinguished  merit,  was  bom  at 
Montauban  in  the  year  1715.  Having  been 
educated  for  the  clerical  profession,  he  was  or- 
dained priest  at  the  proper  age,  and  in  1744, 
before  he  had  reached  nis  thirtieth  year,  was 
presented  to  the  valuable  bishopric  of  Puy  in 
Languedoc.  After  the  accession  of  LewisXVI., 
he  was  made  first  almoner  to  His  Majesty, 
and  translated  from  Puy  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Vienne  in  Dauphine.  In  both  these 
sees  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  episcopal 
function  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  and  dis- 
played/  unwearied  zeal,  in  his  personal  labours 
as  well  as  the  productions  of  his  pen,  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  the  objections  and  preju- 
dices of  unbelievers,  and  of  converting  heretics 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  In  the  year  1 789,  he  was 
one  of  the  clerical  deputies  sent  by  the  province 
of  Dauphin^  to  the  meeting  of  states-general ; 
and  when  it  was  deliberated  in  the  chamber  of 
the  clergy,  in  what  manner  they  should  verify 
their  powers^  he  was  one  of  the  members  of 
that  order  who  voted  that  such  verification 
should  take  place  in  the  general  assembly  of 
the  three  orders.  This  point  having  oeen 
carried^  after  much  discussion,  on  the  abth  of 
June«  the  Archbishop  went  at  the  head  of  the 
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majority,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the 
deputies  of  the  Commons.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  council, 
and  became  minister  of  the  department  which 
had  the  superintendency  of  ecclesiastical  bene* 
fices.  He  now  had  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Pope,  in  which  he  was  strongly  con- 
jured to  resist,  with  all  his  influence  and  power^ 
any  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  church, 
and  all  innovations  in  the  condition  and  ap- 
pointments of  the  clergy.  With  all  his  efforts, 
.  however,  he  could  oppose  but  a  feeble  barrier  to 
the  revolutionary  torrent,  and  he  died  on  the 
29th  of  December  1790,  at  the  age  of  75,  over- 
come by  his  labours,  and  the  painful  reflections 
which  the  events  of  the  times  produced  in  his 
mind.  His  merits  as  a  writer,  say  his  French 
biographers,  have  been  too  highly  extolled  by 
his  friends,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
greatly  under-rated  by  his  enemies.  He  cer- 
tainly had  no  pretensions,  as  the  former  inju- 
diciously maintain,  to  be  set  up  as  the  rival  of 
Bossuet ;  neither  in  the  pulpit,  nor  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  studious  hours,  was  he  distin- 
guished by  the  fascinating  eloquence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meauz ;  but  he  wrote  always  with 
purity,  and  often  with  elegance.  To  an  en- 
lightened genius  he  united  a  candid,  liberal  mind; 
and  though  he  was  zealous  for  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  spent  his  life  in  combating  the 
new  philosophy,  as  it  is  called,  he  was  by  no 
means  chargeable  with  the  intolerance  which 
his  enemies  have  taken  great  pains  to  ascribe  to 
him.  Mallet  du  Pan,  while  he  blames  with 
severity  the  want  of  firmness  which  he  disco- 
vered, under  circumstances  considered  by  him 
to  be  imperious,  when  he  influenced  his  order 
to  unite  witti  the  tiers  itat,  renders  justice, 
nevertheless,  to  his  personal  qualities,  and  bears 
testimony  to  the  evangelical  virtues  of  which 
this  prelate  was  a  model  for  forty  years.  <^  No 
minister  of  the  church,''  says  he,  <<  was  more 
exemplary  and  irreproachable  in  his  manners,  or 
moice  exempt  from  worldly-mindedness.  No 
one  was  more  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, possessed  more  knowledge,  or  greater 
simplicity,  or  was  better  entitled  to  the  venera- 
tion in  which  he  was  universally  held  by  the 
Catholic  clergy.''  His  principal  works  are, 
<<  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  present  State  of  the 
Republic  of  Letters,"  1743 ;  "  Pastoral  In- 
structions of  the  Bishop  of  ruy,  for  the  Bene- 
fit of  the  new  Converts  withm  his  Diocese," 
1751;  *<  The  proper  Use  of  secular  Authority 
in  Matters  of  Religion,"  1 753  5  "  Several  Ques- 
tions discussed  on  the  Subject  of  Incredulity/* 
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1753 ;  Devotion  not  at  Enmity  with  Wit  and 
Genios/'  '753  »  **  The  Qu«8tiop  relating  to  the 
Authority  of  the  Church  dispassionately  ex- 
amined/' 1 738;  *•  TheUnbeliever  convinced  from 
the  Prophecies,"  1 759, 4to. ;  and  another  edition 
in  3  vols,  iimo.;  '<  Pastoral  Instructions» 
intended  as  a  Preservative  against  the  pretended 
Philosophy  of  modem  Unbelievers,"  1763; 
*\  Pastoral  Instructions  on  the  Subject  of 
Heresy,"  1766,  4to.;  «  Religion  avenged  on 
Incredulity,  by  Incredulity  itself,"  1772 ;  "A 
Defence  of  the  Acts  of  the  Clergy  of  Fraace 
on  the  Subject  of  Religion,"  4to. ;  <<  A  Man- 
date against  the  Works  of  Voltaire,"  1781, 
8vo. ;  <^  A  Mandate  prohibiting  the  Reading 
of  the  Wofks  of  Rousseau  and  the  Abbi 
Raynal,"  1781,  8vo.;  "  A  Funeral  Oration 
on  Mary  Leczinsky,  Queen  of  France,  pro- 
nounced at  St.  Dennis ;"  and  <<  Letters  to  a 
Bishop,  relating  to  several  Points  of  Morality 
and  Discipline,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  a  p9Sthumous 
publication,  which  did  not  make  its  appearance 
before  the  year  1809.    Nouv.  Diet,  Hist.-^^M^ 

POMPONAZZI,  Peter,  in  Latin  Pompo- 
29AT1US,  a  celebrated  Italian  Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher in  the  15  th  and  early  part  of  tlie  i6th 
century,  was  a  gentlemen  by  descent,  and  born 
at  Mantua,  in  the  year  1462.  He  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where 
he  became  a  professor  of  philosophy,  and 
taught  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes 
with  great  reputation.  •  During  the  war  in 
which  the  republic  of  Venice  was  engaged 
against  the  league  of  Cambray,  the  university 
being  for  a  time  dispersed,  he  retired  to  Bo- 
logna, where  he  occupied  the  philosophical 
cnair  till  his  death,  which  was  occasioned  by  a 
strangury  in  1^25,  when  he  was  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  afterwards 
conveyed  to  Mantua,  where  they  were  honour- 
ably interred,  by  the  directions  of  Cardinal 
Hercules  Gk)nzaga,  in  a  magnificent  tomb,  on 
which  a  statue  in  bronze  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  In  person  he  was  so  diminutive  as 
to  be  almost  a  dwarf ;  but  his  mental  powers 
were  of  no  common  order.  Though  much 
addicted  to  superstition  and  fanaticism,  and  a 
zealous  advocate  for  judicial  astrology,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  book  <*De  Naturalium  £fFectuum 
admirandorum  Causis,  seu  de  Incantationibus," 
he  had  an  understanding  capable  of  penetrating 
into  the  depths  of  the  Peripatetic  system,  in 
the  study  of  which  he  chiefly  followed  the 
**  Commentaries  of  Aphrodisseus ;"  and  his 
writings,  though  barbarous  and  inelegant  in 
style,  discover  great  acuteness  and  subtlety 
0t  thought.    He  publicly  taught,  that  the  na» 
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tural  reasons  asserted  for  the  dbctriite  of  th« 
immortality  of  the  soul,  are  not  solid  and  sa- 
tisfactory ;  that  Aristotle  did-  not  believe  it ; 
and  that  the  whole  proof  of  a  future  existence 
depends  upon  revelation,  on  which  ground  he 
was  firmly  convinced  of  its  truth.  What  he 
delivered  in  his  lectures  on  this  subject,  he 
published  in  a  treatise  **  De  ImmortaUtate 
Animae  ;"  and  the  doctrine  be&ame  so  popular, 
that  Pope  Leo  X.  thought  it  necessary  to  issue 
a  bull  to  suppress  it.  Pomponazzi's  book  met 
with  some  able-  opponents,  particularly  in 
Agostino  Nifo,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  life, 
who,  by  order  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  undertook  to 
prove  tnat  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy.  The  monks,  however, 
were  not' satisfied  with  reasoning  against  it, 
but  were  so  Clamorous  in  denouncing  it  as  an 
impbus  production,  that  the  book  was  con- 
demned to  be  publicly  burnt  at  Venice  1  and 
it  is  said,  that  the  author  himself  would  not 
have  escaped  the  flames,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
served through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Bembo. 
Poroponazzi  also  wrote  a  treatise,  <<  De  Fato, 
libero  Arbitrio,  Praedestinatione,  et  Providen- 
tia;"  but  this  Work,  as  well  as  his  treatise 
<<  De  Incantationibus,"  were  not  published 
till  some  years  after  his  death,  when  they  made 
their  appearance  at  Basil,  in  1567.  Though 
in  all  his  treatises  he  pretended  great  reverence 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  yet  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  he  had  more  respect 
for  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  than  for  that  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Bayle*  Moreri.  LandPs  Histm 
de  la  Liter,  de  PltcJiey  VoL  IF.  liv.  xi.  art.  w. 
$  46.  Enfielfs  Hist.  Phil.  Vol.  IL  b.  viiu 
ch.  Hi,  tect*  a,  —  M. 

POMPONIO-LETO,  Giulio,  (Lat.  Pom- 
pomus  Lj!TUs)  one  of  the  Italian  literati  of 
the  15th  century,  was  born  about  1428  at 
Amendola  in  Upper  Cabbria.  He  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  one  of  the  noble  Neapolitan 
family  of  Sanseverino,  but  of  this  descent  he 
was  so  far  from  boasting,  that  he  never  would 
bear  questioning  on  the  subject^  and  he  re- 

{*ected  the  invitations  of  some  nob|es  of  chat 
LOUse  to  take  up  his  abode  with  them.  It  is 
not  well  known  what  was  his  baptismal  name : 
that  of  PoMPONius  he  assumed  from  the  love 
of  antiquity,  and  subjcnned  that  of  LjSTtrs, 
which  he  sometimes  changed  into  Invortuna- 
Tcrs.  He  also  occisionaMy  called  himself 
Julius  Pomponius  Sabinus.  He  went  to 
Rome  at  an  early  age,  where  he  was  initiated 
in  classical  literature,  first  by  Pietro  daMonopoK^ 
and  then  bj  Lorenzo  Valku    On  the  dem  of 
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jikp  latter  in  14579  Leto  was  apf>ointed  to  suc- 
ceed iiim  in  his  school.  Th^  noble  remains  of 
antiquity  in  that  city,  and  the  memory  <^  its 
pa^t  grandeur^  so  inflamed  his  imagmation, 
ihat  die  study  of  its  topography  and  relics  be- 
came his  ruling  passion.  There  was  not  a 
4;orner  in  Rome  which  possessed  any  vestiges 
of  ancient  times,  with  which  he  was  not  well 
acquainted.  He  was  frequently  seen  wander- 
ing pensive  and  alone  among  these  scenes  j  and 
when  any  object  before  unnoticed  struck  his 
•ye,  he  would  stand  in  a  kind  of  extacy,  and 
weep  with  tenderness.  His  fixed  attitude, 
with  his  wild  looks,  and  mean  apparel,  made 
him  almost  pass  for  a  spectre  haunting  the 
ruined  walls  and  caverns. 

In  order  to  promote  studies  of  this  kind,  Pom- 
ponio  was  the  founder  of  an  academy  in  Rome  de- 
voted to  classical  literature  and  antiquarian  re- 
searches. With  a  pardonable  degree  ik  pedantry 
the  members  gave  each  other  Roman  or  Grecian 
namesj  and  at  their  meetings  they  discussed 
questionsof  history  and  antiquity,  and  sometimes 
of  philosophy.  Their  freedom  in  the  latter  point 
was  probably  the  cause  of  a  terrible  storm  that 
fell  upon  them  in  1468,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  II.  To  a  charge  of  impiety  and  heresy,  was 
added  that  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  Pope,  a 
man  of  a  severe  and  suspicious  character,  who 
caused  all  of  them  who  were  within  his  reach 
to  be  apprehended  and  put  to  the  torture  to 
force  confession.  Leto,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  Venice,  was  brought  in  chains  to  Rome, 
and  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination.  That 
nothing  of  consequence  was  proved  against 
him,  appears  from  his  being  allowed  again  to 
open  his  school  in  Rome,  which  he  continued 
for  about  28  years  longer.  Such  was  his 
"assiduity  in  his  employment,  that  he  was  ac- 
customed every  morning,  at  break  of  day, 
sometimes  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  to  go  to 
his  school,  and  there  explain  the  Roman 
authors  to  a  great  crowd  of  auditors,  many  of 
whom,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
.  room,  were  obliged  to  stand  in  the  street :  so 
"^eat  was  the  ardour,  for  literature  in  those 
days!  He  had  furnished  his  house  on  the 
Quirinal  with  marbteft  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity,  some  of  which  were  sent  to  him  by 
that  great  patron  of  learning,  Loiensode'Media. 
In  1484  he  had  the  misnyrtune  of  having  his 
house  plundered  of  his  books  and  other  few 
goods  during  a  sedition,  but  the  loss  was  amply 
made  up  to  him  by  presents  from  his  friends. 
He  was  in  high  esteem  with  all  who  cultivated 
letters,  but  had  little  commerce  with  the  great, 
whom  he  rather  avoided.     In  aspect  he  was 


stern  and  rustic,  and  had  little  readiness  tn 
common  conversation ;  but  as  a  public  speaker 
few  possessed  a  more  happy  elocution.  A 
suspicion  of  irreligion  adhered  to  liim,  as  it 
did  to  many  of  the  Italian  scholars  of  that 
time,  who  appeared  better  heathens  than 
Christians  j  but  it  is  aifirmed  that  he  died  in 
sentiments  of  profound  devotion.  This  event 
took  place  in  1498,  when  he  was  about  70 
years  of  a^e.  He  was  interred  with  considera- 
ble funeral  pomp,  probably  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  friends,  for  he  died  poor,  if  not 
in  absolute  indigence. 

Pomponio  Leto  was  the  author  of  various 
works,  principally  relative  to  Roman  history 
and  antiquities.  Of  these  are,  *^  A  Compendium 
of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  the 
Death  of  Gordian  the  younger  to  the  Exile  of 
Justin  III.  i"  **  Treatises  on  the  Magistracies, 
Priesthoods,  and  Laws  of  Rome  ;"  ^  De  Anti- 
quttatibus  Urbis  Romae,''  (but  it  is  doubted 
whether  this  be  really  his).  He  wrote  a  short 
piece  •*  De  Exortu  Machometis ;"  an"*^  Abridg- 
ment of  Grammar;"  and  commentaries  on 
various  Latin  authors.  He  made  great  collec- 
tions of  ancient  inscriptions,  but  is  charged 
with  having  oflFered  some  fictitious  ones  to 
the  learned  world:  perhaps  he  was  himself 
imposed  upon  with  respect  to  them,  a  circum- 
stance not  unlikely  to  happen  to  such  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  antiquity.    Ttraboschi. — A. 

PONCE,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  Benedictine  at 
the  close  of  the  16th  century,  is  probably 
the  first  person  who  taught  the  dumb  to 
speak,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Abb^  L'Ep^e  and  Mr.  Thelwall  have  yet  car- 
ried this  art  of  instruction  to  greater  perfection. 
Among  his  pupils  were  two  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  coQstable  of  Castille.  Don  Pe* 
dro,  then  one  of  them,  lived  only  to  be 
twenty!^  he  spoke  and  wrote  Latin  as  well  as 
his  mother  tongue,  and  was  learning  Creek. 
Ambrosio  de  Morales  has  given  an  account  of 
this  pupil  in  his  own  words.  *<  Know|  Sir,"  he 
says,  <<  that  wh6n  I  was  a  child,  and  knew  no- 
thing, »//tf^//,  even  as  a  stone,  Ibegan  first  to  write 
down  the  tlungs  which  my  master  showed  me; 
and  afterwards  I  wrote  down  all  the  Spanish 
words  in  a  book  which  was  made  for  that  pur- 
pose. Afterwards,  adjuvante  Deo^  with  God's 
help,  I  began  to  spell,  and  then  to  pronounce 
widi  all  the  force  I  could,  though  much  saliva 
came  from  me.  After  this  I  began  to  read 
history,  and  in  ten  years  have  read  histories  of 
ail  the  world,  and  then  I  learnt  Latin.  AU 
this  was  by  Ihe  great  mercy  of  God,  without 
which  no  dumb  person  can  thus  get  on." 
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Anotlier  of  Ponce's  pupils  became  a  Bene« 
dictinej  and  was  able  to  make  confession  and 
explain  his  creed  by  word  of  mouth.  Juan  d9 
Castaniza  says  that  Ponce  left  a  treatise  upon 
this  arty  but  no  such  treatise  has  eyer  been  pub- 
lished. 'An^rosio  de  Morales.  Antonio  de  Yepes, 
Nicolas  Antonio.     Feyjoo.  —  R.  S. 

PONTANO,  GioTANNi,  (Lat.  Joviands 
PoNTANUs)  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
modem  Latinists  of  Italy,  was  bom  in  1426 
at  Cereto  in  the  diocese  of  Spoleto.  He  re- 
ceived his  grammatical  education  in  his  native 
place,  and  at  Perugia,  but  the  disorders  of  that 
part  of  Italy  obliged  him  to  qiiit  his  studies, 
and  for  a  time  to  adopt  a  military  life.  He 
was  in  the  camp  of  King  Alfonso  during  his 
w^r  against  the  Florentines  in  1447,  ^^^  ^^' 
companied  that  prince  to  Naples,  where  he 
renewed  his  literary  pursuits  under  Antonio 
PaQormitano,  who  was  much  delighted  with 
his  progress.  Ferdinand  I.  entrusted  him  with 
the  education  of  his  son  Alfonso,  and  procured 
him  a  wealthy  marriage.  On  the  death  of 
Panormita,  Pontatio  succeeded  him  as  secretary 
to  Ferdinand,  in  which  capacity  he  afterwards 
served  Alfonso  II.  and  Ferdinand  11.  He  at- 
tended these  princes  in  their  journeys  and 
campaigns,  and  was  treated  by  them  with 
great  respect.  In  i486  he  was  sent  ambas- 
sador by  Ferdinand  I.  to  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace,  on  which 
occasion  he  received  singular  tokens  of  the 
pontiflTs  esteem.  The  disappointment  of  his 
high  expectations  of  promotion  through  the 
influence  of  his  pupil  prince  Alfonso,  induced 
him  to  write  a  satirical  dialogue  entitled 
<*  Asinus,''  in  which  he  complaine^l  with  little 
reserve  of  royal  ingratitude.  Tl^it  he  was  in 
fact  little  attached  to  the  house  of  Arragon  by 
the  favours  he  had  received,  appeared  from 
the  public  harangue  he  made  to  Charles  VIIL 
on  his  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Naples  by 
the  expulsion  of  that  house,  in  which  he  1^.*^ 
vished  his  adulation  upon  the  new  sovereign, 
and  severely  censured  the  conduct  of  the  former 
ones.  This  compliance  with  the  times  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  pardoned,  since  he  was 
continued  in  his  post  of  secretary  by  Alfonso  11. 
after  he  had  expelled  the  house  of  Anjou. 
Pontano  died  in  i503»  at  the  age  of  77.  His 
morals  appear  to  have  been  infected  with  the 
licentiousness  of  the  times ;  for  in  one  of  his 
dialogues  he  has  not  scrupled  to  introduce  his 
young  son  Lucio  as  telling,  with  puerile  sim- 
plicity, that  he  had  overheard  his  mother  at 
confession,  relating  to  the  priest,  not  her  own 
^insyjbut  the  infidelities  of  her  husband. 


Among  the  obligations  of  literature  to  Pon- 
tano, may  first  be  mentioned  his  services  to 
'the  celebrated  Academy  of  Naples,  founded 
by  Panormita,  but  augmented  and  firmly  esta- 
blished by  him.  «He  was  long  at  its  head  ^ 
and  it  was  probably  as  an  academician  that  he 
changed  his  baptismal  name  of  John  to  the 
more  classical  one  of  Jovian,  an  example  fol-' 
lowed  by  the  other  members.  As  a  writer  he 
appeared  in  various  capacities,  but  he  acquired 
his  fame  principally  in  that  of  a  poet.  He  it 
reckoned  among  the  first  who  revived  the  ele» 
.gance,  grace,  and  harmony  of  the  best  Latin 
poets,  and  some  good  judges  gave  him  the 
preference  to  all  his  cotemporaries  in  this  point. 
His  compositions  are  numerous,  and  various, 
comprehending  didactic  pieces,eclogues,hymnS|» 
hendecasyllabi,  amorous  verses,  inscriptions^ 
epigrams,  &c.  The  most  considerable  is  an 
astronomical  piece  of  5  books,  entitled  <^  Ura* 
nia,''  displaying  a  great  fund  of  emdition. 
Another  treats  on  the  culture  of  oranges.  la 
his  imitation  of  the  classics  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  copy  their  imptirities  of  language  and  de^ 
scription  in  his  lighter  works,  a  fault  common 
to  his  age,  and  not  alien  to  his  manners.  Of 
his  prose  compositions,  all  likewise  in  Latiny 
many  relate  to  moral  philosophy,  which  he 
treats  with  fireedom,  and  not  as  the  partisan  of 
any  particular  sect  Some  of  his  pieces  are 
philological ;  some  are  dialogues  on  different 
topics,  not  always  decorous.  He  also  ranks 
among  the  historians,  from  his  six  books  <<  On 
the  Wars  between  Ferdinand  L  of.  Naples  and 
John  Duke  of  Anjou.'*  His  style  in  these 
works  is  always  pure  and  elegant,  but  some* 
times  tending  to  obscurity  aAd  inflation.  The 
poems  of  Pontanus  were  printed  in  an  octavo 
volume  by  Aldus,  1505 — 33.  All  his  works 
were  published  collectively  in  4  vols.  8vOt 
Basil \ ^$6.  liraboscki.  Baillet.LiL  Gyrald, — A. 

PONTANUS,  Jambs,  (de  Brogg)  bom  in 
1541  at  Brugg  in  Bohemia,  entered  into  the 
society  of  Jesuits  in  156^,  and  was  long  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  of  ue  classics.  He  ob^* 
tained  reputation  bv  several  grammatical  and 
philological  publications,  and  by  his  translations. 
He  died  at  Augsburg  in  1626  at  the  age  of  84, 
The  principal  works  of  this  author  are  '<  Insti* 
tutiones  Poeticc  ;'*  <*  Progymnasmata  Latinita-i 
tis  j'*  "  Attica  Belhria  j**  «  Colloquia  sacra  ;*' 
<^  Commentaries  on  Ovid  ;"  <<  Explanations 
of  Virgil  ;**  «  Translations  of  sevend  of  the 
Byzantine  Historians,  and  of  several  Greek 
Tneological  Writers.**  His  style  is  pure ;  his' 
versions  have  been  much  praised  by  som^| 
critics^  but  others  have  censured  them  astoo* 
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free  in  deviatioiu  from  the  originals.     BaiUet, 

PONTANUS,    John  Isaac,  an  historian 
and  pbilologer,  was  bom  in  15719  at  Helsin- 

{or,  in  Denmark,  of  parents  from  Haarlem  in 
loUand.  He  studied  physic  ^t  Basil,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  t6oi.  He  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
at  Harderwick,  and  was  nominated  historio- 
grapher to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the 
province  of  Gueldres.  He  died  at  Harderwick 
in  1640.  The  indefatigable  industry  of  this 
writer  was  manifested  by  a  variety  of  publi- 
cations chiefly  of  the  historical  and  critical 
passes,  of  which  some  of  the  most  valuable  are 
<<  itinerarium  Gallia^  Narbonensis  ;"  *<  Histo- 
ria  Urbis  et  Rerum  Amstelodamensium  i" 
V  Orjgines  Rerum  Franciscarupn ;"  *<  Rerum 
Danicarum  Historia ;"  <<  Historia  Geldrica/' 
He  also  exercised  himself  in  Latin  poetry,  but 
with  little  success.  Compilation  was  his  talent, 
•ad  his  industry  has  enabled  him  to  make  some 
valuable  accessions  to  literary  information. 
BaiUet.  Mortri.  Eloy  Diet.  Hist.  Med.  —  A. 
PONT  AS,  John,  a  worthy  French  priest 
and  very  celebrated  casuist,  who  flourished  in 
the  17UI  and  early  part  of  the  i8th  century, 
was  bom  at  St.  Hilary  du  Harcouet,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Avranches,  in  the  year  1638.  After 
having  been  instructed  in  grammar-learning  at 
Rennes«  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Paris, 
where  he  went  through  courses  of  philosophy 
and  divinity  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  be-' 
came  a  proficient  in  the  study  of  canon  law. 
In  1663,  he  Mras  admitted  into  holv  orders; 
and  three  years  afterwards,  he  had  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  canon  and  civil  law  conferred 
upon  him.  In  1668)  M.  Perefix,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  was  fully  apprized  of  his  merits, 
appointed  him  vicar  of  the  parish  of  St^  Gene- 
vieve-des-Ardens,  in  that  capital.  In  this  si- 
tuatioli  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  minis- 
terial office  during  five-and-twenty  years,  with 
most  exemplary  zeal  and  diligence,  and  de- 
voted his  leisure  hours  to  the  composition  of 
his  various  works.  It  was  his  wish,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  just  mentioned,  to  with- 
draw into  retirement ;  but  he  could  not  obtain 
the  consent  of  his  metropolitan^  M.  de  Harlay, 
who  nominated  him  sub^penitentiary  of  the 
church  of  Paris.  This  post  he  retained  many 
vears,  equally  respected  for  his  knowledge  and 
judgment,  and  beloved  for  his  benevolence  and 
candour.  At  length,  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
tire to  an  apartment  adjoming  the  convent  of 
the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine^  ui  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Germ^^Ui  where  he  died  in  17289  when  in 


the  90th  Tear  of  his  age.  He  was  Ae  author 
of  a  Latm  work,  entitled,  <<  Sacra  Scrtptura 
ubique  sibi  oonstans,''  1698,  4to.  \  the  object 
of  which  is  to  reconcile  the  apparently  contra- 
dict9ry  passages  in  the  sacred  writings.  Thia 
volume  is  confined  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  was 
intended  to  be  followed  by  others,  s^frficable 
to  the  remaining  books  of  Scripture.  To 
whatever  cause  it  was  owing,  however,  the 
author  published  only  the  present  volume; 
which  shews  that  he  was  not  unacquainted 
with  the  original  idiom  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings,  and  that  he  had  read  them  with  great 
attention  and  judgment.  M.  Pontas  aho  pub- 
lished, <^  Spiritual  Dialogues,  for  the  Instruc- 
tion, Exhortation,  and  Consolation  of  sick  Per« 
sons,  in  the  diflferent  Stages  of  their  Disorders,.** 
1693,  in  2  vols.  lamo. ;    and  various  other 

Eious  treatises,  which  evince  his  intimate 
nowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  fathers, 
and  are  enumerated  in  the  first  of  our  authorities. 
But  his  greatest  work,  and  that  which  has 
given  extensive  celebrity  to  his  name,  is  his 
<<  Dictionary  of  Cases  of  Conscience.''  This 
work  first  appeared  in  17 15,  in  2  volumes 
folio;  to  which  a  third  was  added  in  •I7i8^» 
This  supplemental  volume  was  incorporated  in 
a  new  edition  of  the  dictionary,  which  was 
published  in  1724,  with  considerable  additions 
of  new  matter,  as  well  as  chronological  and 
historical  tables,  in  3  vols,  folio.  Besides  sub- 
sequent impressions  of  it  in  France,  a  Latia 
version  of  it  was  published  at  Geneva,  in  1731 
and  1732,  in  3  vols,  folio;  another  Latin  ver-^ 
sion  at  Augsburg,  in  1733;  and  a  third  at 
Venice,  in  17381  under  die  care  of  father 
Concina.  An  abridgment  of  this  dictionary 
was  published  by  Peter  Collet,  a  French  priest 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Missions,  in  2  vols. 
4to.,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  article.  MorerL. 
Now.  Diet.  Hist,  —  M. 

PONTEDERA,  Giulio,  a  learned  botanist 
and  antiquarian,  was  born  at  Pisa  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17  th  century.  He  imbibed  a  taste 
for  botanical  pursuits  from  both  parents,  and 
was  a  zealous  disciple  of  Toumefort.  He  sue* 
ceeded  Viali  in  the  botanical  chair  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua,  and  diligently  employed  him- 
self in  herborising  in  the  Alps;  during  his 
absence  en  which  account,  his  moliher  under- 
took the  care  of  the  academical  garden.  The^ 
industry  with  which  he  fulfiUed  the  duties  of 
his  office  was  rewarded  by  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic by  doubling  his  salary.  Of  his  improve- 
ments in  the  botanical  garden  he  has  given  an 
account  in  his  letters  to  Dr.  Papadopoh  written 
in  1722*.    His  principal  writbg9  are  the  foU 
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lowing :  "  Comprndiom  Tabularum  Botatii- 
carum,"  1718,  4t.o. ;  this  is  an  enumeiation  of 
Z73  species  of  plants  lately  discovered  by  him 
in  Italy,  several  of  which,  however,  are  only 
varieties  ;  "  Anthologia,  sen  de  Floris  natura, 
Itb.  iii.  accedunt  Dissertationes  xti.  quas  habuit 
in  Horto  Patdvino,"  1730,  410.  ;  in  this  work 
he  oppugns  the  doctrine  of  the  sexes  of 
plants  which  had  been  proposed  by  Grew  and 
Miltington,  and  gives  great  consequence  to  the 
style,  which  he  supposes  to  convey  air  to  the 
receptacle.  The  dissertations  chiefly  relate  to 
the  syngenesian  class,  of  which  he  gives  a  new 
arrangement.  He  also  communicRted  many 
observations  to  J.  M.  Gesner  for  his  edition 
of  the  Autores  de  Re  Rustica  -,  and  wrote  a 
leamed  work  entitled  "  Antiquarum  Latinamm 
Gnecanimque  Narrationes  at  que  Emendation  es 
pi^cipue  ad  veteris  Anni  Rationem  attinentes," 

1 740,  4to.     Halleri  Bihl.  Betan.Eley  Diet.— A. 

•  PONTI  ANUS,  Pope,  was  a  native  of  Rome, 
and  elected  to  that  see  on  the  death  of  Urban, 
in  the  year  230.  During  the  second  year  of 
his  pontificate,  sentence  of  deposition  and  ex- 
comnnmicaiion  was  passed  ott  the  famous  Ori- 
gen,  by  Demetrius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  t 
which  sentence  was  approved  of  by  most  other 
bishops,  espectally  by  Pontialius,  who  seems  to 
hare  assembled  the  Roman  clergy  to  give  their 
sanction  to  that  proceeding.  In  his  turn  Pon- 
tianus  became  the  victim  of  persecution.  For 
in  the  year  235,  after  the  assassination  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  by  whom  the  Christians 
had  been  greatly  favoured,  Maximinus,  who 
succeeded  him,  out  of  hatved  to  his-  memory, 
as  well  as  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pagan  priests, 
exercised  great' oppression  and  crnelty  against 
that  people,  and  particularly  agamst  the  bishops. 
Among  others,  Pontianus  was  persecuted  by 
him,  being  banished  from  Rome  to  the  un- 
wholesome island  of  Sardinia,  where  he  soon 
(unk  under  the  severe  usage  which  he  experi- 
enced, after  he  had  fiHed  the  Roman  see  five 
years,  and  between  two  and  three  months. 
Some  accounts  state,  that  he  was  so  cruelly 
beaten  with  cudgels  as  to  expire  under  the 
blows  inflicted  upon  him  j  while  according  to 
others,  we  have  no  precise  information  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  his  death,  which  is  en- 
titled to  full  credit.  As  for  the  two  "  Letters" 
irhich  have  been  attributed  to  him,  th^y  carry 
m  them  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been 
written  at  a  much  later  period.  Plating-  et 
Anattasii  Fit.  Pont.  Morert.  Bower.— -M. 
PONTK,  LoDB  DE,  a  gentleman  of  Pro- 
Tence,  was  bom  in  15S3.  He  entered  into  the 
innf  under  Henry  XV.,  and  Kn:ed  .that  £ing 


and  his  Successor  with  great  couiage  and  firfe-' 
lity.  At  length,  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions of  promotion  adequate  to  his  merit,  he- 
withdrew  to  the  monastery  of  Port-royal  de* 
Giamps^  after  50  years'  service,  in  which  he 
had  received  17  wounds  }  and  devoted  the  reo- 
mainder  of  his  life  to  religious  retirement.  He 
died  in  1670,  at  the  age  of  87.  There  are 
extant  "  Memoirs"  under  the  name  of  De 
Fontis,  first  printed  at  Paris  in  2  vols,  tzmo^ 
1676.  They  contain  many  curious  particulars 
of  the  wars,' politics,  and  court  intrigues  of  hii 
time,  and  are  said  to  have  been  collected  . 
from  conversations  held  with  him  by  the 
seigneur  du  Fo5s#,  With  some  relations  that 
savour  of  romance,  and  much  digressive  mat- 
ter, they  are  interesting  upon  the  whole,  and 
became  very  popular.  Doubts  have  been  raised 
by  'Voltaire  and  others  concerning  the  real  ex- 
istence of  De  Pontis,  but  without  foundation. 
'WTiether  all  the  facts  in  the  memoirs  may  be 
relied  upon  as  authentic,  appears  more  dubious. . 
Moreri.      Nouv  Diet.  Hist.  — A. 

PONTIUS,  who  is  placed  by  St.  Jerome- 
among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  third 
century,  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Africa,  and  flourished  in  the  year  2ji.  He 
was  deacon  to  St.  Cyprian  in  the  church  of- 
Carthage,  and  constantly  attended  that  father 
in  his  various  fortunes,  panicularly  duringhis  last 
exile,  and  at  his  martyrdom.  He  wrote  '*The- 
Life  and  Passion  of  Cyprian,"  which  i'  gene- 
rally prefixed  to  his  works,  and  is  distinguish- 
ed, according  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  times, 
more  by  a  declamatory  style  and  the  affectarion 
of  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  than  the  correct- 
ness and  simplicity  of  historicaf  narration.  If 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  a  treatise  inserted  ia 
the  2d  volume  of  fialuze's  "  Miscellan."  P6n» 
rius  himself  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
in  the  year  258.  That  piece  is  attributed  to- 
Valerian,  another  of  Cyprian's  deacons,  and 
colleague  of  Pontius  ;  but  its  claims  to  authen- 
ticity have  not  been  satisfactorily  established* 
Fabricii  BWl.  Eect.  sub  Hieron.  cap.  Ixviii.  Cavi^ 
Hitt.  Lit.  Vol.  I.  sub.  ste.  Navat.  Dupin.  —  M. 

PONTIUS,  CoNSTA-NTiNE,  a  Spanish  di- 
vine of  great  inerit  and  celebrated  preacher  in 
the  idth  century,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  cru- 
elties of  the  inquisition  for  having  imbibed  the 
Protestant  doctrine.  His  surname  being  ver- 
nacularly de  la  Fuente,  was  Latinized  into  Fon^ 
tius,  which  by  an  easy  mistake  became  changed- 
into  Pontiui.  He  was  »  native  of  the  towti  of 
St.  Clement,  in  the 'diocese  of  Cuen^a  in  New 
Castille,  and  appears  to  have  received  his  aca- 
demical education  at  the  uoiTCisity-of^  'V«1U- 
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dolid.  B«ng  iotended  for  the  ecclesiastical 
{uofession,  he  made  himself  perfect  master  of 
the  Latuoi  Greeks  and  Hebre,w  languages^  and 
of  every  branch  of  learning  requisite  to  form  a 
good  divine  ^  'and  as  he  possessed  excellent 
natural  abilitiesy  he  soon  acquired  a  high  cha- 
racter for  learning  and  eloquence.  He  was 
also  distinguished  bv  lively  wit,  and  keen 
satirical  powers,  whicn  he  was  frequently  ac- 
customed to  display  at  the  expence  of  the  hy- 
pocrites and  wretcned  preachers  of  that  age. 
He  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  con- 
ferred upon  -hun,  and  obtained  a  canonry  in 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Seville.  He  was 
also  s^>poiated  to  fill  the  theological  chair  at 
a  lecture  which  was  founded  in  that  city  by 
the  director  of  the  house  belonging  to  the  con- 
giregation  of  Christian  doctrine^  and  displayed 
great  erudition  in  the  explanations  which  he 

£ve  of  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes, 
9  Sow  of  Songs,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  book  of  Job.  But  he  acquired  particular 
celebrity  by  his  wonderful  talents  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  He  was  admirably  well  skilled  in  91II 
the  beauties  of  his.  native  language,  and  pos- 
sessed such  powers  of  eloquence,  that  he  drew 
together  an  incredible  number  of  auditors.'  So 
eager  were  the  people  to  hear  him,  that  it  was 
notunusualtoseethem  crowdingtothe  churches, 
in  which  he  was  to  preach,  three  or  four  hours 
before  he  came  into  the  pulpit,  in  order 
to'  secure  convenient  seats.  His  high  repu- 
tation induced  the  chapter  of  Toledo  to  send  a 
deputation  which  carried  him  an  invitation  to 
accept  the  office  of  preacher  at  the  metropolitan 
church,  with  which  a  rich  canonry  was  con- 
nected^ but,  by  his  refusal  of  it,  he  shewed 
that  he  was  entirely  free  from  avarice  and  am- 
bition. He  was  appointed  preacher  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  afterwards  to  his 
son  Philip  11.,  whom  he  attended  into  England, 
where  he  became  a  convert  to  the  principles  of 
the  reformation.  After  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
resumed  the  employment  of  preacher  at  Se- 
viUe»  and  covertly  introduced  into  his  dis- 
courses the  doctrines  of  protestantism.  Hence 
he  drew  on  himself  many  attacks  from  the 
priests  and  monks,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Seville,  president  of  the  conclave  of  the  inqui- 
sitiouy  against  which  he  defended  himself  with 
great  skill  and  address,  without  aiFording  his 
adversaries  the  advantage  over  him  which  an 
<^n  confession  of  his  laith  would  have  given 
them.  At  length,  they  made  a  seizure  of  his 
books,  which  he  had  carefully  endeavoured  to 
conceal ;  and  among  them  one  was  found  in 
his  own  lumd-wtitingy  containing  a  pol^t^d 


condemnation  of  the  leading  points  in  the 
popish  creed.  When  this  book  was  produced^ 
he  undauntedly  avowed  it,,  and  declared  his 
determination  to  maintain  the  truth  of  its 
contents,  desiring  them,  as  they  had  now  a 
full  confession  of  his  principles,  to  give  them* 
selves  no  farther  trouble  in  procuring  witnesses 
against  him,  but  to  dispose  of  him  as  they 
pleased.  From  this  time  he  was  kept  in  prison 
for  two  years,  under  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation to  the  flames;  but  before  the  day  of 
the  Auto  de  Fe  on  which  it  was  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  he  died  of  a  dysentery,  occa-  . 
sioned  by  the  excessive  heat  of  his  place  of 
confinement,  and  the  bad  quality  of  the  food 
which  was  given  him.  Such  is  the  most  pro* 
bable  account  of  the  manner  of  his  deaths 
though  many  of  the  Spanish  historians  pretend, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  suicide,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  ignominious  end  to  which  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced. His  enemies  were  determined,  how- 
ever,  tha^  living  or  dead,  he  should  not  escape 
the  flames ;  and  at  the  Auto  di  Fi^  his  remains 
and  his  effigy  were  exposed  in  the  public  pro* 
cession,  and  then  burnt  to  ashes,  in  the  year 
I C59.  The  following  are  the  only  publications 
of  Pontius,  which  without  exception,  were 
consigned  to  the  InieK  of  the  inquisition : 
"  Commentaries''  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  on  the  Song  of 
Songs,  and  on  the  Book  of  Job,  the  substance  of 
which  was  delivered  in  his  course  of  theological 
lectures  at  Seville ;  <'  A  Summary  of  the 
Christian  Dotrine,''  printed  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage at  Antwerp;  *<  Six  Sermons  on  the 
First  Psalm,"  in  the  same  language,  and  pub-  - . 
lished  at  the  same  place,  in  the  year  1556} 
<<  The  Confession  of  a  Sinner,"  marked  in  the 
Index  as  particularly  deserving  of  condemna- 
tion ;  and  "  A  Catechism  at  large."  Antomt 
BibL  Script.  Hitpan,     SayU.     Moreri.'^ii/l* 

PONTOPPIDAN,  Eric,  the  elder,  a  Da^ 
nish  writer,  was  bom  in  16 16  in  the  island  of 
Fyen.  He  acquired  the  principles  of  his  edu- 
cation at  the  gymnasium  of  Odense ;  became 
afterwards  a  student  at  Walkendorph's  college; 
and  was  employed  for  some  time  as  private 
tutor  in  a  gentlemen's  family.  He  afterwardt 
paid  his  court  to  the  muses,  and  acqmred  so 
much  celebrity  by  his  poetical  productions  that« 
in  164O9  he- was  created  poet  laureat  by  Wil* 
lichitts  Werthovius.  He  then  set  out  to  im*i 
prove  himself  by  foreign  travel,  and  returning 
in  1642,  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and 
resumed  at  the  same  time  his  former  employ- 
ment a»  tutor  to  a  young  Tgentleman,  who  w^ 
then  stttdyipg  at  tioe  Acs^emy  of  Soroe.    I^ 
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f  S73  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Drontheim ; 
t>btamed  the  degree  of  doctor  of  diyinity  in 
1675,  and  died  in  1678.  He  was  the  author 
of  various  workS}  the  principal  of  which  are 
4IS  follows  :  <<  Aucupium  Selandise,"  Havma^ 
1636,  foi. ;  "  Aurea  et  Gemmata  Viri  Co- 
rona/' it.,  1640;  <<  Epigrammatum  Sacrorum 
Centuri«  tres/'  ii.,  1641,  lamo ;  «  Paraphrasis 
Metrica  in  Cebetis  Tabulam,'*  Paris,  1642, 
fol. ;  «  Bucolica  Sacra,**  Lugd.  Bat,  1 643,  Svo*  j 
«  Similitudines  Ovidianx,"  Sara,  1643,  i^mo.; 
^'  Aquila  decantata  in  honorem  Stemmatis 
Um«i,"  ib.,  1643,  fol.;  *«  Rosa  Danica  in 
Obitum  Oligeri  Rosenkrantzii,"  ib.,  1643,  ^'*» 
«  Margarita  Cimbrica,"  ib.,  1463 ;  "  Certa- 
men  Olympium,"  Har.  1646,  4to. ;  "  Florile- 
gium  Cimbricum,"  Sara,  1646,  fol. ;  **  Cen- 
turia  Epigrammatum  singularis  item  breyis  de 
Epigrammate  Dissertatio,"  Har.  1648,  8vo*; 
«  Theologiac  Practicae  sive  ethicse  sacrse  Sy- 
nopsis," S^-ir,  1 5  56, 4to.  ,//w«.,  1 67  3 ,4to.  j  *«  N»^ 
tales  Glorias  qux  Usus  et  Doctrine  filia  Genii 
atque  Sedulitatis  neptis  est,**  ib.  1660 ;  <<  Car- 
men in  Honorem  Henrici  Bielke,"  Havn.y  1664, 
<o\.\  <<  Gifammatica  Danica,"  1^.,  1668,  8vo. 
Forsog  til  .rf  Lexicon  over  Dawke,  Norske,  og 
Jslandske  Isrde  mande  of  Jens  Worm, — J. 

PONTOPPIDAN,  Eric,  the  younger,  a 
celebrated  Danish  bidiop  and  writer,  was  born 
in  1698,  at  Aarhuus,  where  his  father  was  a 
clergyman  belonging  to  the  cathedral.  He 
xeceired  t]^e-  early  part  of  his  education  at  the 
Frederician  school,  and  having  gone  through 
his  academical  examination,  oecame  private 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Lieutenant  General  Lutzow, 
in  Norway.  In  1720  he  attended  on  a  foreign 
tour  another  pupil,  and  in  1721  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  young  Duke  of  Holstein-Ploen. 
After  filling  various  offices  in  the  church,  he 
was  promoted,  in  1735,  to  be  preacher  to  the 
Danish  court  j  in  1738  was  made  professor 
extraordinary  of  divinity,  and  in  1747  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric  01  Bergen.  In  1 749  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
in  1755  was  made  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen.  He  died  in  1 764.  His 
principal  works  are :  «  Memoria  Havnix  5  or, 
a  short  Description  of  the  City  of  Copenhagen," 
Schleswig,  1729,  G/ucistadtj  1738,  4to.;  "  Sol 
Daniae  et  Norvegiae  occidens  in  morte  Frid.  IV. 
criens  in  coronatione  Christ.  VI."  Flensb. 
1731,  fol.;  **  Theatrum  Daniae  Veteris  et 
Modemae,"  Bremen^  1730,  4to. ;  "  A  Short 
History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Danish 
Church,"  Lubec,  1 734,  8vo, ;  "Everriculum  fer- 
menri  veteris  sive  residuae  in  Danico  orbe  cum 
ps^nismi  turn  papismi  reliquiae,"  Havn*  17361 


8vo. }  *«  Marmora  Danica,'^  2  torn.  Havn.  1737 " 
et  1741,  fol.  5  "  Gesta  et  Vertigia  Danorum 
extra  Daoiam,  3  tom.  Lips,  et  Havn.  1740  et 
1 74 1, 8vo. ;  <<  Annales  Ecclesiae  Danicae  Diplo- 
maticae ;  or.  The  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  of  Den- 
mark," 4  tom.  Cop.  1 74 1 — 17445  **  Augus- 
tissimaDomusOldenburgica  in  nuce  angusta,*' 
ib.  1747;  **  Glossarium  Norvegium,"  Bergen, 
1 749, 8vo.  5  **  Forsog  til  Norges  Naturlige  His- 
torie  5  or.  Essay  towards  the  Natural  Ilist.  df 
Norway,"  1752  and  1754,  4to.,  translated  into 
English,  1755,  ^^^'y  ^^^  ^^^^  German  by 
J.  A.  Scheibe,  Ccp.  1753?  8vo. ;  «« Hora  Visita- 
rionis  Potentum,  ib.  1757,  4to.  j  «  Origines 
Havnienses,"  1760, 4to.; «  Patrioriske  Bretragt- 
ninger  over  Danskes  og  Norske  msends  borger- 
lige  Frihed;  or.  Patriotic  Thoughts  on  the 
civil  Liberty  of  the  Danes  and  Norvegians,''  ib. 
1760,  8vo. ;  <'  Tractat  om  siaelems  ndodlighed 
samt  dens  tilstand  i  og  efter  doden  5  that  is,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and 
the  State  of  it  at  the  Time  of  Death,  and  after 
Death,"  ib*  1 762, 8vo.;  «  Den  Danske  Atlas,  the 
Danish  Atlas,"  torn.  i.  Cop.  1763,  4to. :  this 
same  translated  into  German,  ib,  1765,  4to. 
tom.  2.  ib.  1774,  4to.  $  after  Pontoppidan^s 
death  the  work  was  continued  to  7  volumes  by 
J.  Hoffman.  This  curious  and  scarce  worK 
is  illustrated  by  various  maps  and  views  of  every 
town  and  village  of  note  in  the  Danish  domi- 
nions. Several  papers  of  his  were  printed  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Danish  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  he  edited  from  1757  to  1764  the 
Danish  Economical  Magazine,  8  vols.  4to.  For- 
sog  tilet  Lexicon  over  Danske,  Norske  og  Llandsle 
larde  nuendeaf  Jens  Worm, '•^  J. 

PONTORMO,  Jacopo,  an  eminent  painter, 
whose  proper  name  was  Car&ucci,  was  bom 
in  1493  at  Pontormo  in  Tuscany.  He  acquired 
the  art  of  painting  at  Florence  in  the  schools 
of  Vinci,  Albertinelli,  and  Cosimo,  and  finally 
in  that  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  treated  him 
with  an  unworthy  jealousy.  His  earliest  works 
'excited  the  admiration  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael,  who  predicted  that  he  would  attain 
the  summit  of  his  art.  This  might  have  been 
the  case,  had  not  an  inconstancy  of  disposition 
led  him  to  wander  from  st^e  to  style.  Hii 
first  and  best  was  that  of  his  last  master,  whom 
he  rivalled  in  correctness  of  design  and  vigorous 
tone  of  colour.  The  reputation  he  acquired 
by  some  pieces  in  this  manner  caused  him  to 
be  employed  for  several  church  pictures,  as 
well  as  for  civic  and  festal  decorations,  'tlie 
plague  at  Florence  having  led  him  to  take 
shelter  in  a  Carthusian  monastery  near  that 
city,  he  undertook  to  paint  the  cloister  of  the 
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4iou8e»  and  in  this  work  he  took  for  a  model 
aome  prints  of  Albert  Durer  representing 
Christ^s  passion.  This  imitation  led  him  into 
a  hard  German  style  which  long  characterised 
him,  to  the  injury  of  his  reputation.  In  his 
final  manner  he  emulated  the  anatomical  skill 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  became  so  difficult  in 
pleasing  himself,  that  he  consumed  many  years 
in  single  worksi  whichy  after  all,  obtained  little 
approbation.  Pontormo  was  a  man  of  a  singular 
character.  He  built  himself  a  house  with  a 
iadder-staircase  to  his  work-room,  which  he 
dfew  up  after  him  in  order  to  exclude  visitors. 
He  led  a  solitary  life,  without  a  servant,  and 
always  meanly  drest ;  and  would  refuse  work- 
ing for  the  Grand  Duke,  whilst  he  paid  his 
mason  with  his  pictures.  He  died  at  Florence 
in  1556  at  the  age  of  63.  The  principal  per- 
formances of  this  nMister  are  in  the  churches 
and  chapels  of  Florence,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  great  excellence.  D^Argenville.  PiU 
Jungteffs  Diet,  by  FuselL — A.  ' 

POOLE,  Matthew,  a  very  learned  and  emi- 
nent English  non-conformist  divine  in  the  17  th 
century,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family,  and  born  at  York,  in  the 
year  1624*  From  the  grammar-school,  at 
which  he  had  laid  a  good  foundation  of  classical 
literature,  he  was  sent  to  Emanuel-coUege  in 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  applied 
with  great  diligence  to  the  different  branches 
of  academical  learning,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  this 
seminary  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
M»  A.  and  embraced  the  Presbyterian  opinions 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  polity  which  were 
dien  predominant.  Having  been  ordained  to 
the  ministry,  about  the  year  1648  he  became 
rector  of  St.  Michael  Le  Querne  in  the  city  of 
London.  In  1654,  he  undertook  to  defend 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  against  that  famous 
advocate  for  the  Socinian  notions,  John  Biddle, 
in  a  piece,  entitled,  <<  The  Blasphemer  slain 
with  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit  5  or,  a  Plea  for 
jthe  Godhead  of  the  Holy-Ghost,"  &c.  lamo. 
Three  years  afterwards  Mr.  Poole  was  incor- 
porated M.  A.jin  the  university  of  Oxford,  at 
the  act  in  which  the  protector  Oliver  resigned 
the  chancellorship,  and  was  succeeded  in  that 
office  by  his  son  Richard.  In  1658,  he  formed 
an  useful  scheme  for  the  support  of  pious  and 
promising  young  men  at  the  universities,  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  <<  A  Model  for 
the  maintaining  of  Students  of  choice  Abilities 
at  the  .University,"  &c.  4toi  This  scheme  was 
accompanied  witli  a  testimonial  in  its  favour  by 
ieytxi\  of  the  beads  of  houses  at  Cambridge, 


and  was  so  well  received,  that  in  ia  short  time 
the  author  found  himsdf  supported  by  a  sub- 
scription of  nine  hundred  pounds  per  annuntf 
for  carrying  it  into  execution.  Among  other. 
students,  who  were  assisted  by  this  fund,  was 
Mr.  William  Sherlock,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
doctor  of  that  name,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
However,  the  change  of  circumstances  which 
took  place  at  the  restoration,  put  an  end  to  this 
charitable  and  beneficial  undertaking.  In  the 
year  1660,  by  the  appointment  of  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  at  London,  he  published  a 
defence  of  presbytery,  under  the  title  o£^ 
«  Quo  Warranto :  a  moder.ite  Debate  about 
the  Preaching  of  unordained  Persons  :  Election, 
Ordination,  and  the  Extent  of  the  Ministerial 
Relation,  in  vindication  of  the  Jus  Divinum 
Mifiisterii^*  &c.  4to.  On  the  enforcement  of 
the  act  of  uniformity  in  1662,  his  conscience 
not  permitting  him  to  comply  with  its  terms, 
he  was  ejected  from  his  rectory ;  upon  which 
occasion  he  printed  a  small  Latin  treatise,  en- 
titled, «*  Vox  clamantis  inr  Deserto." 

Being  now  debarred  from  the  public  exercise 
of  the  ministry,  and  possessed  of  a  patrimony 
of  an  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which,  as  he 
was  a  single  man,  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  independence,  Mr.  Poole  resolved  to 
devote  himself  closely  to  his  studies,  and  to 
employ  his  pen  in  the  service  of  religion  in 
generaJ,  without  any  regard  to  the  particular 
differences  in  sentiment  which  exited  among 
Protestants.  With  this  view,  he  formed  the 
design  of  a  very  laborious  and  useful  work, 
which  should  contain  not  only  an  abridgment 
of  the  **  Critici  Sacri,"  and  other  expositors  of 
Scripture,  but  extracts  from  a  great  number  of 
critical  treatises  and  pamphlets  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  Being  encouraged 
to  undertake  such  a  work,  by  learned  men  of 
all  parties,  he  printed  proposals  for  publishing 
it  by  supscription,  and  a  specimen  of  his  plan» 
together  with  a  recommendation  of  it  by  many 
of  the  greatest  names  in  the  church  at  that 
time,  among  which  was  that  of  Tillotson. 
When  the  work  was^in  a  state  of  sufficient 
forwardness  to  be  sent  to  the  press.  His  Majesty 
granted  Mr.  Poole  a  patent  for  the  privilege  of 
printing  it;  and  in  i66p,  the  two  first  volumes 
were  published  at  London,  under  the  tide  of, 
''  Synopsis  CriticorUm  aliorumque  S.  Scripturss 
Interpretum  ;"  which  were  afterwards  followed 
by  three  others,  amounting  together  to  five 
large  volumes  folio.  This  work,  the  result  of 
ten  years  close  application,  reflected  great 
honour  on  our  author's  industry,  erudition,  and 
judgment^  and  proved  a  very  valuable  present 
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•to  biblical  scholars.     But  notwithstanding  its 

•  acknowledged  merits,  for  a  lon^  time,  eyen 

•  within  our  recollection,  it  was  greatly  neglected, 
.    and  might  be  purchased  on  very  low  terms. 

Its  value,  however,   is  now  beginning  to  be 
better  appreciated,   and  from  the  increasing 
.demand  for  it,  we  may  expect  that  it  will  soon 
f  become  an  expensive  work.     While  employed 
•on  the  ^  Synopsis,"  Mr.  Poole  found  leisure  to 
testify  his  zeal  against  popery,  by  publishing, 
,in  1666,  a  treatise  concerning  the  infallibility 
.of  the  church,  entitled,  "  The  Nullity  of  the 
Romish  Faith;    or,    a  Blow  at  the  Romish 
Church,"  &c.  Bvo. ;  which  was  followed,  in 
.the  next  year,  by  his  "  Dialogues  between  a 
•Popish    Priest    and    an    English   Protestant, 
.wherein  the  principal  Points  and  Arguments  of 
.both  Religious  are  truly  proposed,  and  fully  ex- 
.amined,"  8vo.     The  former  of  these  being  re- 
.published  in  1679,  excited  against  our  author 
the  hatred  of  the  Papists,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  indulging  sanguine  hopes  of  seeing  their 
religion  re-established  in  England,    after  the 
Duke  of  York  should  succeed  his  brother  on 
the  throne.    To  this  hatred  it  was  supposed  to 
be  owing  that  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  list 
.of  persons  who  were  to  be  assassinated,  ac- 
cording to  the  deposition  of  Titus  Gates  con- 
cerning the  Popish  plot.     He  entertained  no 
apprehensions,  however,  on  this  account,  till 
^an  incident  befel  him,  which  he  considered  to 
he  a  warning  to  him  of  his  danger.     Having 
spent  an  evening,   as  he  was  frequently  ac- 
customed to  do,   at  Alderman  Ashhurst's,  a 
friend  accompanied    liim  on  his  way  home. 
When  they  came  near  the  narrow   passage 
which  leads  from  Clerkenwell  to  St.  John's 
Square,  two  men  were  standing  at  the.  entrance ; 
one  of  whom,  on  Mr.  Poole's  approach,  was 
heard  by  him  to  say  to  his  companion,  <<  Here 
iie  is:"  upon  which  the  other  was  heard  to 


bound  to  con  hiru  thanks  ;".  and  observes,  thaC 
he  left  behind  him  <<  the  character  of  a  very 
celebrated  critic  and  casuist."    With  respect 
to  his  personal  character  Calamy  informs  us^ 
<<  That  he  was  very  facetious  in  his  conversation^ 
very  true  to  his  friend,  very  strict  in  his  piety^ 
and  universal  in  his  charity."   .  While  he  was 
drawing  up  his  <^  Synopsis,"  it  was  his  usual 
custom  to  rise  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  take  a  raw  egg  about  eight  Cfi 
nine,  and  another  about  twelve  $  and  afterwards 
to  continue  his  studies  till  the  afternoon  was 
pretty  far  advanced.    His  evenings  he  generaUy 
spent  at  the  house  of  some  friend,  where  he 
would  unbend  himself  from  the  fatigue  of  hit 
laborious  pursuits,  by  being  exceedingly  but 
innocently  merry,  till  it  was  nearly  time  to  go 
home,  when  he  always  gave  the  conversatioft 
a  serious  and  useful  turn.     Besides  the  articles 
already  enumerated,  he  was  the  author  of  <'  A 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Charles  Fleetwood,"  1659, 
4to.,  relating  to  the  state  of  affairs   at  that 
period  ;   a  short  Latin  <<  Poem,"  and  some 
<<  Epitaphs,"  which  evince  proofs  of  classical 
taste  and  genius ;  some  <^  Sermons,"  in  the 
collection  by  various  Nonconformist  ministersy 
entitled,  '<  Mornine  Exercises  ^".  some  single 
'<  Sermons ;"  a  preface  to  a  volume  of  posthu- 
mous sermons  by  Mr.  Nalton,  with  some  ac- 
count of  his  character}    and  he  left  behind 
him    in    manuscript,    <<  Annotations  on  the 
Bible,"  in  English,  which  his  death  prevented 
him  from  extending  further  than  tne  Iviiith 
chapter  of  Isaiah.    iThat  work  was  afterwards 
continued  by  other  hands,  whose  names  and 
respective   contributions  are    noticed   in    the 
second  and  third  of  our  authorities.     It:  was 
published  in  1685,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  has 
since  undergone  repeated  impressions.    WootPs 
Athen.  (5*  Fasti  Oxon,  VoL  IL     Biog.  Britan^ 
Calamfs  Account  of  ejected  Ministers ^  VoL  IL 


answer,  <<  Let  him  alone,  for  there  is  somebody    /•  14*      NeaPs  Hist.  Purit.   Vol,  IF.  ch,  10. 
with  him."     As  soon  as  they  were  passed,  and    Toulmin^s  Edition.^-^M. 


Mr.  Poole  found  that  his  friend  had  heard  the 
conversation  of  the  men,  <<  Well,"  said  he,  "  I 
had  been  murdered  to«night,  had  not  you  been 
.with  me."  Of  a  design  to  assassinate  him  he 
.was  now  so  firmly  convinced,  that  he  retired 
for  safjpty  into  Holland;  where  he  died  at 
Amsterdam,  in  October  1679,  about  the  age 
of  56,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  having 
been  .poisoned. 

Of  Mr.  Poole's  extensive  knowledge,  solid 
.learning,  and  critical  skill,  the  volumes  of  his 
**  Synopsis"  afford  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. Wood  acknowledges  them  to  be  <<  very 
jadmirable  and  useful  books,  for  which  we  are 

VOL.  VIIJ. 


POPE,  Alexander,'  an  English  poet  of 
great  eminence,  was  bom  in  London  in  1688, 
His  father's  situation  in  life  is  unknown,  but  it 
appears  that  he  acquired  wealth  by  trade,  and 
that  he,  as  well  as  his  wife,  w^as  a  Papist.. 
Their  son  has  asserted  that  they  were  both  <<  of 
gentle  blood;"  but  as  his  fame  and  rank  in 
society  were  entirely  derived  from  himself>,it  is 
of  little  consequence  to  enquire  into  the  parti- 
culars of  their  family  and  connexions.  Soon 
after  the  Revolution,  and  his  son's  birth,  the 
father  of  Pope,  who,  with  all  the  English  Catho- 
lics of  that  time,  was  attached  to  the  cau^e  of 
the  exiled  Bang,  retired  from  the  scene  of  pubr 
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nfiUn  to  Bbfield  in  Windsor-forest,  whcr^ 
ke  purchased  a  Btnall  house  and  a  few  acres  of 
land}  and  not  chusing  to  vest  his  money  in  go* 
veminent  securities,  or  to  trust  it  in  private 
hands,  lived  iWigaUy  upcm  the  capital.    Young 
Pope  was  from  infancy  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tiofi  and  a  feeble  frame  of  body,  and  his  early 
disposition,   by   its    gentleness   and    docility^ 
•e^smed  confonnabl^  to  his  corporeal  habit.  He 
WHS  taught  to  read  and  write  at  home,  and 
about  the  age  of  eight  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  Romish  priest,  named  Tavemer,  in 
Hampshire,  where  he  learned  the  rudiments 
bdth  of  Latin  and  Greek*      Being  naturally 
fend  of  books,  he  became  at  this  period  ac- 
^inted  wkh  English  verse  by  Ogilbv's  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  and  Sandys's  of  Dvid's  Meta- 
Aovphoaes)    and  from  the  perusal  of  these 
works  he  teceifvd  so  much  delight,  that  they 
may  be  said  to  have  made  him  a  poet.    He 
successively  passed  to  two  other  schools,  at 
Twyford,  near  Winchester,  and  at  Hyde-park- 
comer.    The  last  situation  gave  him  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  occasionally  visiting  the  theatre  i  and 
dramatic  compositioh  made  such  an  impression 

3ioh  him,  that  he  framed  a  kind  of  play  from 
gilby's  Homer,  intermixed  with  verses  of  his 
own,  and  procnred  it  to  be  acted  by  his  school- 
f^ows.  About  his  twelfth  year  he  was  taken 
home  by  his  father,  and  for  a  time  continued 
his  classical  studies  under  another  priest  This 
was  nearly  the  date  of  his  first  printed  poem,  the 
*<  Ode  on  Solitude,^  which  is  nothing  remark- 
able for  tliat  age :  it  shows  a  correct  ear  for 
versification,  and  a  power  of  neat  expression, 
but  gives  no  indication  of  fancy  or  strong 
feeling. 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  the  di- 
rector of  his  own  studies,  and  the  variety  of  them 
shows  that  he  was  by  no  me^ns  deficient  in  in- 
dustry, though  his  reading  was  rather  excursive 
than  methodical.     Poetry  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  him  from  his  early  years  as  a  pro- 
fession, for  his  poetical  reading  was  always  ac- 
companied with  attempts  at  imitation  or  trans- 
lation.    In  the  latter  he  particularly  exercised 
himself,  and  soon  practised   it  with  singular 
excellence.     If  his  translation  of  the  first  book 
of  the  «  Thebais,"  and  of  <«  Sappho  to  Phaon,'* 
made  at  the  age  of   14,  were  not  much  im- 
proved in  their  publication,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  he  rose  at  once  almost  to  perfection  in  this 
walk;    the  latter  piece  especially  has  never 
been  surpassed.    His  manners  and  conversation 
were  probably  as  much  above  his  years  as  his 
productions  were ;  for  before  he  was  sixteen, 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  William  Trum* 
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ball,  a  retired  statesman  in  advanced  life,  whose 
seat  vna  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  their  ac- 
quaintance terminated  in  a  friendly  correspon- 
dence.    This  was  the  period  in  ^ich  he  com- 
posed his  <<  Pastorals,''  which  were  shown  about 
in  manuscript^  and  gained  him  many  additional 
admirers.     Among  these  was  the  old  dramatic 
writer  Wycherley,  who    lavished    upon   the 
young  poet  flattery  which  the  latter  already 
well  knew  how  to  return*    He  obtained  a  more  . 
useful  friend  and  corre^ndent   in  Walsh» 
whom  Dryden  pronounced  the  best  English 
critic  of  his  time.    He  also  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Cromwell,  a  person  who  has  been 
called  a  compound  of  a  beau  and  a  pedant. 
The  lax  morals  and  aflbcted  gallantry  of  thi& 
gentleman  seem  to  have  exerted  an  unfavour* 
able  influence  on  Pope,  who  early  fell  into  a 
strain  of  frivolous  and  ironical  compliment  to- 
wards the  female  sex,  mixed  with  coarsenesii 
and  indelicacy.     Indeed,  if  the  simple,  natural, 
ardent  character  be  supposed  congenial  to  the 
poet,  no  one  of  the  tribe  set  out  with  a  more 
unpoetical  character  than  Pope.    He  does  not 
appear  to  have  cultivated  friendship  with  any 
of  his  own  age  or  condition,  and  in  all  his  early 
connexions  of  this  land,  some  purpose  of  ol>> 
taining  credit  and  distinction  may  be  traced. 

His  '<  Pastorals"  were  first  printed  in  170^ 
in  a  volume  of  Tonson*s  miscellanies,  and  cchiM 
not  fail  of  attracting  general  admiration  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  melodious  sweetness  of  the  versi*- 
fication,  and  the  polished  lustre  of  the  diction. 
At  the  same  time  they  might  be  regarded  aS 
equal  proofs  of  his  poetical  deficiencies^ want 
of  original  observation,  and  an  artificial  cast  of 
sentiment.     He  was  in  the  meantime  exercising 
himself  in  compositions  of  a  higher  class.    He 
had  written  his  «  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"* 
and  his  «  Chorusses''  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingw 
ham's  Tragedy  of  Brutus,  and  in  this  year  he 
wrote  his  <*  Essay  on  Criticism."    By  this  poem, 
published  two  years  afterwards,  he  obtained  a 
great  accession  of  reputation,  merited  by  the 
extent  of  reading,  the  comprehension  of  thought, 
the  general  good  sense,  and  the  frequent  beauty 
of  illustration  which  it  displays.    It  has,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  inaccuracies  of  a  juvenile 
author,  and  has  been  held  abundantly  too  high 
as  critical  authority.     In  this  piece  he  made  an 
attack  upon  the  formidable  critic  John  D^Unis,. 
who  is  said  to  have  slighted  his  l^astorals;  and 
an  open  war  ensued  between  them,  terminated 
only  by  the  decrepitude  of  the  critic.     Another 
enemy  yhom  he  acquired  in  consequence  of  his 
Pastorals  was  Ambrose  Philips,  author  of  a  set 
of  Pastorals  of  a  very  diiFerent  species,  wl^ch 
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"mete  printed  in  tl^  aaiae  ijiispolUoy  McrUh  his 
o«rn«  The  conuaeadation  given  to  this  writer 
in  the  Spectator  excited  tiie  jealousy  of  Pope, 
in  whom  that  uas^niable  %afiUty  was  extremely 
predomiosmt }  and  he  not  only  printed  in  the 
Guardian  an  ironical  comparison  of  tlie  riral 
Pastorals,  but  incited  Gay  to  write  his  Shep- 
herd's Week  in  ridicule  of  Ffailips's  manner. 
A  las^g  animosity  between  them  was  the 
result. 

In  171 1  he  wrote  his  <<  Elegy  on  an  unfor- 
tunate Lady/'  one  of  his  most  fimshed  compp- 
sitionsy  and  almost  the  only  one  in  which  he 
has  aimed  at  the  high  pathetic.  The  story  of 
this  lady  is  envdoped  in  a  mystery,  wnich 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  elucidate, 
bmt  which  has  little  connection  with  the  poet's 
biography,  though  some  have  supposed  that  she 
had  inspired  him  with  a  real  passion.  This, 
however,  seems  improbable  s  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  ever  much  felt  the  force 
of  a  passion,  which  in  him  must  have  been  an 
unfortunate  one,  since  his  figure  and  constitu- 
tion forbade  him  to  expect  a  return.  The  pro- 
duction in  question  is  a  very  fine  piece  consi- 
dered as  poetical  eloquence  employed  on  an  in- 
teresting topic ;  but  it  has  too  much  art  and 
ornament  for  the  expression  of  genuine  feeling. 
The  same  year  gave  birth  to  his  «  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  a  mock  heroic,  that  outstript  all  compe- 
tition, and  conferred  upon  him  the  chief  title  he 
possesses  to  the  merit  of  invention.  Its  ground- 
work is  a  trifling  incident  in  fashionable  mei  and 
its  object,  if  it  lias  any  beyond  amusement,  is  a 
playful  satire  upon  female  frivolity,  a  topic  to 
which  he  often  recurs,  amidst  all  his  compli- 
ments to  the  sex.  This  he  pursues  with  ad- 
mirable vivacity  and  polished  wit}  but  the 
poetry  of  the  work  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in 
his  machinerv  of  the  Sylphs,  an  exquisite  fancy- 
piece,  wrougnt  vri.th  unrivalled  skill  and  beauty. 
This  was  an  after-thought,  for  the  poem  first 
appeared  without  it.  The  intended  addition 
was  dissuaded  by  Addison,  vriio  was  now  much 
in  Pope's  confidence;  and  after  their  quarrel, 
this  circumstance  was  adduced  as  an  instance 
of  his  jealousy  of  so  formidable  a  rival  in  literary 
fame;  but  it  has  been  jusdy  observed,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  Addison's  advice  to 
have  been  insincere,  since  he  highly  admired  the 
poem  in  its  first  state,  and  could  not  foresee  the 
efiect  of  an  ingrafted  machinery,  the  nature  of , 
which  he  prob»ily  little  comprehended.  About 
the  same  time  he  published  the  <<  Temple  of 
Fame,"  written  two  years  before,  and  altered 
ffom  Chaucer.  Though  partaking  of  the  em- 
barrassments  of  the  ori^nal  plau»>  there  are 


many  passages  in  it  which  ran]f  with  ^4  hgp* 
piest  efforts. 

In  171 3  Pope  published  his  ^'  Windsor  Fo- 
rest," die  fitst  part  of  which  veas  Vritten  by 
him  at  the  age  of  itf,  ^nd  indeed  bears  the 
stamp  of  juvenility.     The  concluding  part  is 
of  a  much  higher  strain,  and  serves  as  a  scale 
of  the  poet's  intermediate  improvement.     He 
W^is  now  so  well  established  in  poetical  fame, 
and  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  public  en- 
tertainment, that  he  thought  he  might  venture  ^ 
upon  a  scheme  which  would  produce  him  an 
accession  of  fortune  as  well  as  of  reputation. 
In  this  year,  therefore,  he  issued  proposals  for* 
publishing  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  by  subscrip- 
tion ;  and  to  his  own  honour,  and  that  of  the 
nation,   he  soon  received  such  assurances  of 
encouragement,   as  removed  all  doubt  of  an 
ample  remuneration  for  his  labour.     The  sub- 
scription was  promoted  by  many  zealous  friends 
of  different  ranks  and  parties.     Among  the^e. 
Swift,   with  whom  he  was  now  become  ac- 
quainted,  was  one  of  the  most  active.     He 
proceeded  in  his  work   with  diligence,    and 
published  the  first  volume  in  410.,  containing 
four  books,  in  17 15.     An  open  breach  M'ith 
Addison  preceded  this  publication.     It  seems 
that  jealousy  in  one,  and  suspicious  irritability 
in  the  other,  had  already  produced  a  diminu- 
tion of  their  friendship,  though  Pope  had  sup- 
plied Addison  vrith  a  noble  prologue  to  his 
Cato,  and  had  made  an  attack  upon  Dennis  as 
the  censurer  of  that  tragedy.    Addison  is  said 
to  have  abated  his  kindness  for  Pope  from  the 
rime  of  his  publishing  proposals  for  the  Iliad. 
An   interview   between  them,    mediated  by 
mutual  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  explanation^ 
ended  in  aggravated  displeasure.     Immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  Pope's  first  volume  cf 
the  Iliad,  a  rival  translation  was  published  un- 
der the  name  of  Tickell,  to  which  Addison  in 
conversation  seemed  to  give  the  preference^ 
and  Pope  was  persuaded  Siat  it  was  his  own. 
This  is  not  at  present  believed  to  have  been  the 
case,  for  Tickell  was  well  able  to  have  writteii 
it,  and  indeed  was  a  better  poet  than  Addison. 
Pope,   however,   was  extremely  exasperated, 
and  wrote  some  lines  of  keen   and  polished 
satire  upon  him,  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished, and  have  been  greatly  admired.     As  to 
the  rival  version,  it  never  went  farther  than  a 
single  book,  and  sunk  before  that  of  Pope. 

The  produce  of  the  subscription  now  ena- 
bled him  to  take  that  house  at  Twickenham 
which  he  made  so  famous  by  his  residence  and 
his  decorations,  and  he  removed  thither  with 
his  fatbvr  an4  mother.    The  first  parent  ii^i 
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two  years  aftenrards;  the  second  long  sur« 
vived  to  be  comforted  by  the  truly  filial  atten- 
tions of  her  son. 

Probably  about  this  period  he  wrote  his  ce- 
lebrated *^  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard.*' 
The  substance  of  it  is,  as  he  acknowledges^ 
*^  partly  extracted*'  from  the  extant  letters  of 
those  distinguished  persons*,  in  fact,  all  the 
most  striking  turns  of  sentiment  are  to  be  traced 
in  those  of  Heloise.  Pope  has  indeed  made  a 
poet's  use  of  them.  He  has  heightened  the 
descriptions,  and  added  warmth  to  the  pas- 
sions, so  as  to  render  it  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive of  all  poems  of  which  love  is  the  sub- 
{'ect,  as  it  is  likewise  the  most  finished  of  all 
lis  works  of  equal  length,  in  point  of  language 
and  versification.  It  treads,  however,  too 
closely  upon  the  borders  of  licentiousness  to 
be  excused  in  a  moral  view.  The  exaggeration 
he  has  given  to  the  most  impassioned  expres- 
sions of  Heloise,  and  his  deviations  from  the 
true  story,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his 
poem  more  inflaming,  have  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Berrington  in  his  lives  of  the  two  lovers. 

In  17 1 7  Pope  republished  his  poems  already 
written,  in  a  4to.  volume,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  very  elegant  preface;  and  in  172b  he 
completed  the  publication  of  his  Iliad.  Of 
this  great  performance,  the  universal  opinion  is 
that  It  stands  at  the  head  of  metrical  transla- 
tions of  the  same  class,  that  is,  of  the  splendid 
and  ornate,  formed  upon  the  model  of  culti- 
vated poetry  in  the  same  language,  rather  than 
upon  the  style  and  character  of  the  original. 
Ij  made  a  great  addition  to  the  writer's  poetical 
fame,  though  in  the  estimate  of  his  genius  it  can 
occupy  only  an  inferior  rank  among  his  pro- 
ductions, and  solely  exemplifies  the  qualities 
of  professional  skill  and  industry.  He  passed 
over  all  his  great  friends  and  patrons  in  the  de- 
dication, probably  through  fear  of  offending 
©ne  party  by  a  seeming  preference  of  the  other; 
and  he  paid  that  compliment  to  a  brother  poet, 
though  no  rival,  Congreve,  with  whom  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  in  habits  of  peculiar  in- 
timacy. Envy  of  his  success  produced  a  swarm 
of  critics  and  depreciators  of  his  work,  whose 
voices  were  lost  in  the  general  applause. 

In  1 72 1  he  published  a  volume  of  select 
poems  of  his  deceased  friend  Pamell,  with  a 
beautiful  dedication  in  verse  to  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, now  a  retired  statesman,  under  the  dis- 
countenance of  a  triumphant  party.  It  may 
here  be  observed,  that  Pope's  religion,  early 
impressions,  and  principal  intimacies,  all  gave 
him  a-bias  to  the  Tory  or  Jacobite  party,  which 
is  discoverable  equally  in  his  life  and  ms  wrk- 
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ings,  and  exerted  a  peri^tual  influence  upon 
his  praise  and  censure.  He  had,  however^  «n 
independent  spirit  with  respect  to  the  great,  and 
entertained  enlarged  ideas  of  the  nature  of  go- 
vernment, the  authority  of  which  he  had  gene- 
rally viewed  through  the  medium  of  opposition. 

It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  the  possession 
of  wealth  is  followed  by  the  thirst  for  more. 
Pope's  circumstances  were  now  made  easy  by 
the  profits  of  his  Iliad;  but  in  172 1  he  engaged, 
metelv  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  in  a  task 
for  wnich  he  was  wholly  unfit,  the  editorship 
of  Shakespear's  works,  splendidly  published  by 
Tonson.  Though  he  prefixed  a  finely  written 
character  of  the  great  bard,  yet  his  deficiencies 
as  a  critical  editor  were  so  obvious,  that  they 
exposed  him  to  the  castigation  of  the  heavy, 
but  certainly  better  qualified,  Theobald.  From 
that  time  he  not  only  waged  perpetual  war  with 
Theobald,  but  (says  Johnson)  «  became  an 
enemy  to  editors,  collators,  commentators,  and 
verbal  critics;  and  hoped  to  persuade  the  world 
that  he  miscarried  in  this  undertaking  only  by 
having  a  mind  too  great  for  such  minute  em- 
ployment." His  love  of  emolument  was  dis- 
played more  largely  by  extending  his  labour  of 
translation  to  the  Odyssey,  with  the  assistance, 
however,  of  two  coadjutors,  Broome  and  Fen- 
ton.  For  this  he  also  took  subscriptions ;  and 
the  whole  transaction  was  as  mercantile  as  if  it 
had  been  negotiated  in  Change-alley.  The 
work  was  finished  in  1725,  and  brought  him  si 
considerable  sum.  He  himself  translated  twelve 
books,  with  a  happiness  not  inferior  to  that  of 
his  Iliad.  The  workmanship  of  his  assistants, 
notwithstanding  his  amendments,  was  of  infe- 
rior quality,  and  was  paid  accordingly. 

During  this  course  of  years.  Pope  had  not 
been  so  absorbed  in  poetical  and  lucrative  pur- 
suits as  not  to  cultivate  a  variety  of  friendships, 
some  of  which  were  with  the  female  sex.  Two 
ladies,  Teresa  and  Martha  Blount,  daughters 
of  a  Catholic  gentleman  near  R  eading,  and  whose 
brother  was  one  of  Pope's  correspondents,  at- 
tracted his  particular  attention,  and  he  treated 
them  with  verse  and  compliment.  To  Teresa, 
the  handsomest,  he  seems  first  to  have  been 
principally  attached ;  but  Martha  afterwards 
became  his  intimate  confident  and  companion^ 
through  life.  It  is  remarkable  that  bis  ear<iy 
gallantry  was  occasionally  expressed  in  terais 
of  gross  indecency,  which  no  woman  of  cha- 
racter woold  now  think  of  tolerating.  A  more- 
fascinating  object  than  either  of  these  was  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  with  whom  he  be- 
came acquainted  soon  after  his  removal  to 
Twickenham.    Jie  ventured  to  address  her  ia 
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the  sttain  of  a  lover,  which  pfobably  she 
thought  ehe  might  indulge  from  one  of  his 
personal  disqualifications,  without  danger  or 
scandal.  He  was  admitted  to  correspond  with 
her,  during  her  residence  abroad,  from  1 716  to 
4718,  and  after  her  return,  a  friendly  inter-- 
course  for  sometime  subsisted  between  them. 
But  causes  of  bickering  soon  occurred,  which, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  converted  them  into 
the  bitterest  foes. 

After  the  publication  of  his  Odyssey,  Pope, 
in  his  capacity  of  an  author,  appeared  almost 
solely  as  a  satirist  and  moralist,  which  charac- 
ters, indeed,  he  aimed  at  uniting,  though  not 
always  with  equal  success.  In  1727,  he 
joined  Swift  in  a  publication  of  Miscellanies,' 
chiefly  of  an  humourous  kind,  in  which  he 
inserted  a  treatise  of  the  Bathos,  or  Art  of 
Sinking,  the  ironical  precepts  of  which  were 
illustrated  by  examples,'  and  in  which  a-  clas^ 
sification  was  given  of  bad  poets,  with  letters 
of  the  alphabet  annexed.  Several  of  these 
plainly  pointed  to  living  writers,  who  natu- 
rally retaliated  by  virulent  abuse  of  the 
author.  As  a  decisive  stroke  in  this  literary 
warfare,  he  published,  in  1728,  the  three  first 
books  of  his  **  Dunciad,"  a  kind  of  mock- 
heroic,  of  which  the  object  was  to  overwhelm, 
with  indelible  ridicule,  all  his  antagonists,  to- 
gether with  some  other  authors  whom  spleen 
or  party  led  him  to  rank  among  the  dunces, 
althougti  they  had  given  him  no  personal  of-* 
£ence.  In  the  history  of  literature  there  is 
scarcely  another  instance  of  an  eminont  writer 
thus  devoting  the  maturity  of  his  powers  to  so 
fotile  a  piece  of  vengeance;  for  he  himself 
vrpresents  his  ^enemies  as  such  a  contemptible 
8et  of  wretches,  that,  if  left  alone,  they  must 
infallibly  sink  into  speedy  oblivion.  In  fact, 
several  of  them  are  now  only  known  by  the 
place  they  occupy  in  the  poeirf.  The  diction 
and  versification  of,  the  Dunciad  are  in  his 
most  finished  manner,  and  witness  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  the  work ;  but  its  imagery  is 
often  extremely  gross  and  offensive*  On  the 
whole,  whatever  he  gains  by  this  piece  as  a 
poet,  he  loses  as  a  man.  Irritability,  ill-nature, 
indelicacy,  and  partiality,  are  so  prominent 
throughout,  that  a  considerate  reader  is  Daore 
disgusted  than  gratified.  Pope's  vindictive 
^umph  was  probably  attended  with  little  real 
pleasure.  Besides  the  additional  enmity  which 
he  provoked,  he  had  attacked  some  persons 
with  so  much  injustice,  that  retraction  or 
apology  became  necessary*  This  was  the 
Case  with  respect  to  Aaron  Hill,  who  very 
pointedly  made  bim.feeLthe  error  of.  bi9  con«. 


duct.  Personal  satire,  however,  (to  which  he* 
was  first  encouraged  by  his  friend  Bishop  At« 
terbtiry,)  was  so  well  suited  to  his  disposition^ 
that  it  appears  in  most  of  his  subsequent  pro- 
ductions. One  of  these,  an  Epistle  on  Taste^ 
printed  in  1731,  brought  upon  him  a  storm  of 
obloquy,  on  account  of  its  ridicule  of  the  os« 
tentation  and  false  taste  of  a  nobleman,  whom 
he  calls  Timon,  but  who  was  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  representative  of  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  the  proprietor  of  the  magnificent 
seat  of  Cannons.  The  Duke's  beneficent  cha- 
racter, and  the  civilities  he  had  shewn  to  Pope, 
excited  the  public  indignation  against  this  act 
of  hostility  j  and  though  he  employed  everr 
art  of  equivocation  to  refute  the  charge,  he. 
could  not  effectually  clear  himself. 

Pope  was  now  decidedly  connected  with  the» 
Tory  party  5  and  on  the  death  of  George  I.,  in 
1727,  he  partook  of  their  hopes  of  a  return  to 
power.     Their  disappointment  brought  a  group  " 
of  "  statesmen  out  of  place"  to  Twickenham, 
among  whom  the  splendid  Lord  fiolingbroke  . 
possessed  the  highest  rank  in  his  esteem,  and 
was  adopted  by  him  as  his  <^  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend."     To  his  suggestion,  and, 
indeed,  to  his  planning,  is  owing  the  celebrated 
"  Essay  on  Man,"  first  in  part  published  anony- 
mously in  1733,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  year' completed  and^ 
avowedby  the  author.     Of  this  great  perform-  * 
ance  it  is  sufficient  here  toobserve,  that  it  gave  an 
example  of  the  poet's  extraordinary  power  of' 
managing  argumentation  in  verse,  and  of  com- 
pressing his  thoughts  into  clauses  of  the  most* 
energetic  brevity,  as  well  as  of  expanding  them 
into  passages  fraught  with  every  poetic  orna- 
ment.    There  are  faulty  and  prosaic  lines  in 
this  piece,  as  indeed  in  all  his  moral  works  j 
and  it  is  now  agreed  that  he  did  not  well  un- 
derstand the  theme  with  which  he  was  sup-  ■ 
plied.     Still,  the  Essay  on  Man  must  always 
stand  in  the  first  class  of  ethical  poems.     It- 
was  attended  or  followed  by  his  **  Imitations 
of  Horace,"  which  had  all  a  satirical  cast,  and 
were  accompanied  by  a  <«  Prologue  and  Epi- 
logue to  the  Satires ;"'  and  by  his  **  Moral 
Epistles  or  Essays,"  on  the  characters  of  men. 
and  women,  and  on  the  use  of  riche?.     A$  a 
satirist  he  is,  in  some  measure,  an  imitator  of 
Boileau,  but  more  coarse  in  his  language,  and 
negligent  in  his  style,  than  that  writer^  and  at* 
the  same  time  much  more  spirited  and  poetical. 
In   causticity   they   may  be  put   in   parallel. 
Two  persons  whom  he  now  thought- proper  to. 
lash  with  great  severity,  were  Lord  Hervey,  ^ 
and   his   former  favourite  Lady  M*  Wortley 
Montague.     The  particulars  of  thia  qoarrel^^ 
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caxrUd  qh  w'ltb  ^bwdax^  acrifpmf  ipd  m^ 
liguit^  on  bpth  side^^  ^jie  Qot  pi;qp«r  foi(  tJuLf. 

atti^W  9  but  if  Fopc>'  4«  '^  $c^cf4y  dout^tod, 
iniend^d  14^  Sappho,  fpr  tlju^  ^y^  it  m^y  be 
a^ed!9d  th((t  grosser  ho4  n^re  upms^ily  kir 
sult.Tca.^  ni^ver  offered  to  om  of  tbe  S9x«  AU 
the  pieces  above  ^lentiooed  ^re  uprightly  and 
bxilliflQt,  thoi^gh  occa^ions^Uy  tencUag  to  petu- 
lance ^n4  flippancy»  and  betrs^ying  w^nt  of  cor- 
re <;tnes^  ia  u^e  writei^'s  iQod^  of  tbial^Bg  9^ 

arguing* 

Qui;  ppet  W49  now  t9  appear  befove  the  pub- 
lic in  ^  new  capacttyji  that  (^  a  letter-writer. 
SojQde  juvenile  letters  of  1^9  to  Mr.  Cromwell 
h^  hieefgi  surreptitiously  published  in  1727 } 
and  sonve  years  afterw^ds,  Curll  the  booksel- 
ler published  another  coUectioii  of  letters  be^ 
tweeo  PQpe  and  several  of  his  friends^  which 
had  been  secretly  put  intp  his  h^nds.    Though 
Pgpe  affected  so  much  apger  at  this  publication 
as  to  procure  Curll  to  b^  summoned  before  the 
House  of  Lords  for  bWol^  oS  privilege  (there 
being  some  Vetters  from  noUemen  in  uie  num- 
ber), yet  there  is  good  evidence  that  he  himselfy 
with  a  kind  of  crooked  policy  which  was  in  his 
character,  bad  contrived  the  plot^  in  order  to 
obtain  a  decent  excuse  for  giving  an  edition  in 
hji%  own  name.    This  he  s^^cordingly  did  after- 
wards in  a  4ta  volumsi  for  which  he  took  subr 
scriptions*  These  letteis,  ^^ys  Johnson, «  filled 
the  nation  with  praises  ot  his  candour,  ten- 
derness, and  benevolencey  the  purity  of  his 
purposes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship/' 
£(is  awn  sppes^*,  indeed,  to  have  been  written 
very  much  like  those  of  the  younger  Pliny,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  himseU  off.    In  point  of 
composition  they  are  elegit  and  sometimes 
sptightly,  but  somewhat  studied  and  artificial, 
and  the  sentiments  often  seem  assumed  for 
parade.     Many  interesting  letters  are  given 
from  his  correspondents,  and  the  collection 
niade  a  valuable  addition  to  English  literature. 
As  Pope  lost  his  old  friends*  of  whom  some 
of  the  dearest  were  Gay,  Atterbury,  and  Ar- 
buthnot,  he  acquired  new  ones,  ready  to  pay 
him  the  respect  his  high  reputation  demanded. 
Of  these  some  composed  the  court  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  then  in  declared  opposition 
to  his  father's  ministers  i  and  he  was  ready  to 

J'oin  them  in  their  political  warfare.  The 
'rince  himself  paid  him  flattering  attentions, 
and  dined  at  his  house.  Thub  stimulated,  he 
wrote  his  two  last  satires,  denominated,  from 
the  year  of  their  composition,  <<  Seventeen 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,''  and  distinguished 
by  dieir  party  severity.  In  1 74a,  at  the  sug- 
gestion pf  WarbvYtoo^  who  was  now  become 


his  lit^iai^  4an^HiA  and  ee^fideol^  he  ^Mlded 
a  fourth  book  to  theDwoctad,  intended  to  ridi«- 
cKte  useless  and  frivdouft  sfeudiest  and  which 
niras  kfis.penoiMl  and  offbnsive  than  the  former, 
lie  thoiighl  fit,,  however,  to  makd  an  acrimo- 
nious attack  npon  the  well-known  CoUey  Cib-. 
b^r^  then  laureat,  whom  he  had  more  than 
once  before  treated  contemptuously.  This 
attack  was  retaliated  by  a  pamphlet  which 
told  some  ludicrous  stories  of  Pope,  and  which, 
though  he  afiected  to  despise  it,  so  irritated  his 
feelings,  thatf  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Dunciad, 
ThepcKald,  its  original  hero^  was  displaced,  and 
Cibber  promoted  in  his  stead,  though  less 
suited  to  the  character.  In  this  contention^ 
Pope,  from  tempes,  would  obviously  be  the 
greatest*  present  sufferer,  though  Cibfaier  might 
xQCur  the  principal  loss  in  future  fame. 

An  oppressive  asthma  now  began  to  indicate 
the  decline  of  his  weak  frame,  and  accumulated 
infirmities  incapacitated  him  from  pursuing  the 
plans  he  had  formed  for  new  works,  one  of 
which  was  an  epic  poem  on  the  fable  of  the 
Trojan  Brutus.    He  was  consoled  in  his  state 
of  debility  by  the  freqpent  visits  of  his  friends, 
among  wnom  Lord  Bdin^roke  was  one  of  the 
most  assiduous  and  a^ectiosiate  %  but  he  expe- 
rienced shameful  neglect  from  his  female  fa- 
vourite Martha  Blount,  though  his  Undness  to 
her  remained  unaltered.    When  the  last  scene 
was  manifestly  approaching,  Hooke,  the  his- 
torian, one  of   his  friends^  and  a  convert'  to 
popery,  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  have 
a  priest  to  administer  the  last  sacraments: 
Pope  replied,  <<  I  do  not  think  it  essential,  but 
it  will  be  very  right,  and  I  thank  you  for  put- 
ting me  in  muid  of  it ;''  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed.    He  had  never,  though  pressed  by 
Atterbury,  chosen  to  -dechure  a  change  of  re* 
ligion,  probably  through  indifierence  to  any 
particular  form,  and  while  hb  mother  livedo 
through  unwillhigness  to  give  he*  pain.    Soon 
after,  on  May  30th,  17449  he  quietly  ezptred» 
at  the  age  of  56.    He  was  interred  at  Twick<» 
enham,^  where  a  monument  ^as  erected  to 
his  memory  by  the  commentator  and  legatee 
of  his  works.  Bishop  Warburton. 

The  moral  character  of  Pope  is  sufficiently 
'  marked  in  the  preceding  narrative.  Vaia,  and 
studious  of  applause,  he  was  equally  open  to 
flattery,  and  prone  to  resentment,  wh^e  his  re^ 
putation  was  concerned.  His  peevish  irrita* 
bility  and  disposition  to  artifice  denoted  a 
littleness  of  mind,  perhaps  connected  with 
constitutional  debility;  but  he  was  capable 
of  generous  and  elevated  sentiments,  and  bad 
a  dignified  regard  to  his  independence.    Im^ 
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phcable  !n  hh  disliked,  he  t(ra^  «hh  ^  hh  at- 
tachments ;  ^d  Bolih^brdke  tet^tffiftl  of  hiHi 
that  ^f  he  had  n^verlndWn  tt'ihatt  ttrhb  Iftttt  so 
tender  a  heart  fot  his  "particuhr  ftietofls,  'Of 
inore  general  frietidshlp  for  matikthd/'  To 
^oney,  high  conn^ctibhs,  ^nd  the  €(Hlve^ 
hiences  of  life,  he  was  far  from  indi^ereht» 
and  habitual  indulgence  had  given  him  too 
great  a  fondness  for  the  lUkimes  of  the  table. 
As  a  poet,  whills  it  b  allowed  that  he  was  de^- 
ficient  in  inyehtion,  his  cbim  to  pre^Aiini^nc^ 
in  other  qualities  will  3c^rcely  be  disputed } 
and  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  no 
English  writer  has  cairied  farther  correctness 
of  Versification,  strength,  and  splendour  of  dic- 
tion, and  the  truly  poetical  quality  of  vivifying 
and  adorning  every  subject  that  he  touched. 
The  popularity  of  his  productions  has  been 
proved  by  their  constituting  a  school  6i  English 
poetry,  which  in  part  continues  to  the  present 
time.  His  works,  both  prose  and  vierse,  (ex- 
^  elusive  of  his  Homer)  were  published  aftdr  his 
death,  in  9  vols.  8vo.,  by  Warburtdn,  With  note^ 
that  sometimes  elucidate,  but  often  peivert, 
their  meaning.    Posterior  editions  have  been 

fiven,  of  which  the  latest  is  diat  of  the 
Lev.  Mr.  Lisle  Bowles,  in  10  vols.  8vo.,  t8o(J. 
IBiogr.  Brit.  johnson^Sj  Wartotfs^  and  Botvle/i 
Lives  of  Pope.  —  A. 

PORCACCHI,  ToMMASo,  an  Italian  man 
of  letters  of  the  i6th  century,  Was  bom  at 
Castiglione  Aretino.  He  was  a  resident  at 
Venice  in  1559,  where  he  joined  with  the 
printer  Gabriello  Giotito  in  making  a  collec- 
tion of  all  the  Greek  historiatis  and  othief 
writers  of  that  nation  whose  Wofks  telate  tb 
history }  and  availing  himself  of  all  the  Italian 
versions  of  them  already  made,  correcting  them 
when  necessary,  and  employing  learned  men 
^  to  translate  others,  or  translating  them  him- 
self, he  formed  the  **  Collana  Storica  Greca,'* 
(Greek  Historical  Necklace)  divided  into 
twelve  rings,  to  which  were  added  the 
Jewels,  or  minor  authors  serving  to  illustrate 
the  greater.  In  this  manner  were  published 
in  Italian  thirteen  principal  historical  writers, 
(Dictys  and  jbares  making  one)  with  some  in- 
ferior ones.  He  purposed  a  similar  **  Cdllana 
Latina,"  but  had  not  time  to  execute  his  de- 
sign. Porcacchi  was  likewise  an  original 
author,  and  published  various  works  inpo^tty^ 
histoty,  antiquities,  and  geography.  Of  these 
are  particularized  his  "  Funerali  Antichi  di 
divevsi  Popoli  e  Nationi,  con  figure,"  Venet. 
1574,  4to.  \  and  «  Isole  Piu  famose  del 
Mondo,'^    157^.     He  died  in  isTBJ,  in  the 


hons^  bf  4he  iCbUnts  -  de  Saitai|;iia»».    ^Rt^ 
t^jcM.    Mw%ri A. 

PORCELLIO,  PiETRO,  a  <^rriter  of  poeify 
ittd  liiSI^,  df'thfe  rjth'ceftttiry,  .^as  a  naiive 
of  Ndples,  6f  -tiie  f  antilv  df  i?andoiiL  tie 
sppenii's  tb  htlve  be^  bred  in  indigence,  and  \6 
)4v^  teUglft  a  l.ftttn  school  at  Rome,  in  whidi 
cfipilsil  was  his  principal  residence.  In  1434 
he  Was  in^riSbned  by  O?ope  Bugeniu^  IV^  p#o» 
bably  bh  acdoum  ot  being  concerned  in  t&e 
tumult  whith  diti^  thttt  ponlifF  from  Rome:^ 
ttid  a]ppeatt»  £A>m  sdktie  Litin  ttfses  deacrifaiiig 
his  suflbHngs  to  hive  been  serarely  treated^ 
Aft^r  libie^ratidh  he  ^aS3ed  somfe  timeineKiie^ 
He  then  became  eficretal!^  to  Alfbnso  King  of 
Naples>  by  whose  ol^V  he  werit  tothe  Venemxl 
atmy,  engaged  in  14$^  and  5$  against 'Frank 
cescb  Sfbrza,  und^  the  celebrated  leid^  PiC'* 
cinino,  fdr  thb  ^iir|R)se  of  ibecoming  the  histOBi 
ribgraphe^  bf  thi^t  Wat.  Alteir  bistdtum,  fab 
was  in  the  serribe  df  Frederic  Dtrke  of  Uibihci^ 
and  of  StgidmUh^i  lyialatesta  Lord  dl  Rimnni^ 
who  sent  him  6b  ah  embassy  to  Duke  Sfbifza^ 
NbtWithstanding  die^e  em^iloyments,  he  wts 
never  able,by  his  own  accbutit,  to  tise  ibove  his 
original  poverty.  'He  is  ^u^posed  to  have  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  Rome,  during  the  re^ 
of  Paiil  n.  Tbt-cellio  w^s  r^gatded  ^s  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Latin  poets  of  his  time,  and 
bore  the  title  of  Laureat.  He  possescted,  hoW>» 
ever,  more  facility  than  elegance,  and  was  ad-, 
mired  only  because  the  age  was  yet  rude.  He 
was  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  in  the  spirit  o£ 
ignorande  ^>ronounced  the  study  of  that  lan- 
guage useless.  His  style  in  ptosb  h  betted 
than  in  vet^e.  His  history  of  the  War  <tf  whidh 
he  was  a  witness  has  been  published  by  Muntoii 
in  his  collection.  Some  of  his  poetHs  have 
been  printed  with  those  of  other  Italian  Lat- 
inists.     BaiRet.    Ttrahoscht.  —  A. 

PORCHERON,  DAViD-PLAciUfi,  al€Mmeft 
Benedictine,  borii  at  ChateaU-lrott^,  tn  Berri,  itt 
1652,  was  librarian  of  the  abb^y  of  St.  Gkfr^ 
main-des-Pres.  He  was  well  versed  in  latp- 
guages,  history,  geography^  and  genealogical 
and  medallic  researches.  He  pass^  hiis  life-ib 
pious  and  literary  exercises,  and  died  at  ^e  agi& 
of  4a,  in  1694.  Porcheron  contributed  ft>  the 
new  edition  bf  St.  Hilary,  and  to  bthfer  WOirks 
edited  by  his  fraternity;  and  pttblid)^  an 
edition  of  the  "  Anonymous  Geographer  of 
Ravenna,**  with  Ittlrned  and  curious  notes,  in 
idSB,  8vo. ;  and  an  improved  edition  bf 
•«  M^imes  pour  PEducatibn  d*ilU  jeune  Seig»* 
neuri*'  tb  which  he  subjoined  a  transl»fibn  -rf 
the  ^Instructions of  tlie Eap^tor  BUsilj  the 
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Macedonian,  to  his  son  Leo,''  ttrith  thes  <<  Lives 
of  both  Emperors,"  1690.  M$reri»  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  —  A. 

PORCIA,  one  of  the  celebrated  females  of 
antiquity,   was  daughter  to  Cato  of  Utica* 
She  was  first  married  to  BU>ulu8,  by  whom  she 
had  two  children.    Becoming  a  widow,  she  was 
united  in  second  nuptials  to  Marcus  Brutus, 
who  was  her  cousin.     Lnbued  with  the  high 
philosophy  of  her  father  and  husband,   the 
momentous  events  of  the  time  put  her  firmness 
to  the  test.     When  Brutus  had  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Cxsar,  the  agitation  of  mind 
under  which  he  laboured  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  the  partner  of  his  bed  ;  but  before 
Porcia  ventured  to  urge  him  to  let  her  share  in 
his  secret,  she  resolved  to  give  a  decisive  proof 
of  her  strength  of  soul.     She  privately  gave 
herself  a  deep  wound  in  her  thigh ;  and  when 
the  lossof  blood  and  pain  had  confined  her  to  her 
bed,  she  addressed  Brutus,  who  sat  at  her  side, 
representing  to  him  that  die  daughter  of  Cato, 
and  his  wife,  might  hope  to  be  considered  as 
aemething  more  than  a  mere  female  compa^ 
oion— that,  however,  aware  of  the  weakness  of 
her  sex,  she  did  not  claim  a  participation  in  his 
secret  anxieties,  till  she  had  made  trial  of  her 
constancy.     She  then  shewed  him^the  wound  ; 
upon  which,  struck  with  admiration,  Brutus 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  having  prayed  that  he 
might  approve  himself  worthy  of  such  a  wife, 
informed  her  of  the  conspiracy.    But  although 
her  secresy  might  be  relied  upon,  she  was  not 
able  to  conceal  the  agitation  of  her  mind  on 
the  critical  day.      She   sent   messenger  after 
messenger  to  bring  her  word  what  Brutus  was 
doing ;  and  at  length  fainted  away,  so  that  a 
report  reached  her  husband  that  she  was  dead. 
When  the  prevalence  of  the  Cxsarean  party 
under  Antony  obliged  Brutus   to   quit  Italy, 
Porcia  accompanied  him  to  the  place  of  his 
embarkation,  where  the  casual  view  of  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache  filled  her  mind  with  gloomy  pre- 
sages.    After  the  death  of  Brutus,  Porcia  de- 
clared a  resolution  not  to  survive  him  ;   and 
being  closely  watched  by  her  friends  that  she 
might  not  execute  her  purposes,  she  snatched 
burning  embers  from  the  fire,  and  thrusting 
them  into  her  mouth,  was  suffocated.     This 
was  the  current  account  of  her  death}   but 
Plutarch,  who  relates  it  upon  the  authority  of 
Nicolaus  the  philosopher  and  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  alsQ  says,  that  a  letter  from  Brutus  was 
then  extant,  in  which  he  laments  the  death  of 
Porcia^  and  complains  that  the  neglect  of  her 


friends  must  have  been  the  cause  of  her  vofusai 
to  live.     Plutarch,  in  Bruto.  —  A. 

PORDENONE,   the   usual   appenitlbn  of 
Giovam-Antonio  Licinio,   also  called  Re- 
GiLLO,  an  eminent  painter.     He  was  born  in 
1484  at  Pordenone,  in  Friuli,  and  was  led  by 
natural  inclination  alone  to  the  arts  of  design. 
At  Udine  he  practised  the  manner  of  Pelegrino 
di  San  Daniello ;  but  on  visiting  Venice  he 
attached  himself  to  Giorgione,  whose  style  of 
painting  he  approaclied  more  nearly  than  any 
of  the  scholars  of  that  master.     Returning  to 
his  native  country,  he  was  obliged,  on  account 
of  the  plague,  to  take  refuge  in  the  villages, 
where  he  made  experiments  upon  the  union  of 
colours  with  lime,  and  perfected  himself  in 
fresco.     He  then  resumed  oil  painting  at  his 
native  place  and  at  Venice,  where  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  rival  of   Titian  \    and  though 
upon  the  whole  inferior  to  that  great  artist,  he 
was  sometimes  so  successful  in  the  com{5etitioit 
as  to  excite  his  jealousy.     Such  were  Porde- 
none's  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  of 
this  rivalry,  that  whilst  he  was  painting  the 
cloyster  of  St.  Stephen  at  Venice,  he  had  his 
sword  by  his  side  and  a  target  lying  near  him. 
Still  dubious  of  his  safety,  he  visited  several 
cities  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  which  he  left 
admired  specimens  of  his  art.     He  returned  to 
Venice,  and  enriched  that  capital  with  a  num- 
ber of  works,  of  which  the  most  splendid  in 
oil  is  accounted  an  altar-  piece  at  Sr.  Maria  del 
Orto,    representing    St.  Lorenzo   Giustiniani, 
surrounded  by  otner  saints.      His  reputation 
extended  to  Germany,  and  he  was  invited  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  employed  him 
in  decorating  the  great  hall  at  Prague,  and  in 
other   works.      For  his  services  to.  this  mo- 
narch he  was  nobly  recompensed,  and  made  a 
knight.     He  was  atterwards  engaged  by  Ptince 
Doria  at  Genoa,  and  by  Hercules  Duke  of    ^ 
Ferrara.     At  the  latter  city  he  died  of  a  violent 
disorder  of  the  chest  in  1540,  at  the  age  of  ^6. 
Of  the  works  of  this  painter  Mr.  Fuseli  says 
that  they  <<  all  bear  marks  of  innate  vigour  and 
bold  conception ;  of  a  mind  as  eager  to  form 
as  to  resolve  difficulties  in  variety  of  expression, 
singularity  of    perspective,  novelty  of   fore- 
shortening,  and.  magic   resources  of   chiaro- 
scuro."   Several  of  his  works  have  been  en- 
graved by  Italian  artists. 

GiULio  Licinio  da  Pordenone,  nephew 
and  pupil  of  the  preceding,  was  also  a  painter  of 
great  merit.  He  executed  some  admirable  fres- 
cos at  Augsburg,  where  he  died  in  1 561 .  TfAr* 
genvilk*    Fuseffs Edit.  ofPilkingtoffj  Dict.-^Kn 
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PORtEy  Chaulbs^  a  distiiigttiihed  ptoCeator 
of  rhetoric^  was  born  in  1675  at  Vendes  near 
Caen,    He  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  io 
16929  and  taught  the  languages  in  the  province 
with  great  reputation.     Being  summoned  to 
Paris  for  his  theological  studies^  some  scholars 
were  at  the  same  time  placed  under  his  direc- 
tion $  and  the  improvement  they  made  gave 
his  superiors  such  an  idea  of  his  talents  for 
instruction^  that  in  1708  he  was  nominated  to 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Louis  ie 
Grand.     He  accq>ted  the  post  with  regret,  for 
his  religious  ardour  made  him  desirous  of  con- 
secrating his  life  to  missions  among  the  infidels. 
No  one,  however,  could  fulfil  his  duties  with 
'  more  zeal,  industr^r,  and  success.     He  had  the 
talent,  of  making  himself  beloved  by  his  pupils, 
and  of  guiding  them  by  gentleness  and^the  force 
of  his  own  example.     He  devoted  himself  so 
entirely  to  tlie  business  of  his  professorship^ 
that  he  lived  almost  as  a  solitary  in  the  midst  of 
Paris.     As  a  writer  he  made  himself  known 
by  a  number  of  Latin  compositions,  not  perhaps 
in  the  purest  taste,  and  forn^ed  radier  upon  the 
models  in  Seneca's  age  than  in  Cicero's,  but 
ingenious,  lively,  and  brilliant.     Of  these  are  a 
*<  Collection  of  Harangues,"  ten  in  number, 
published  in   1735,  2  vols.  lamo. ;   most  of 
these  are  upon  court  topics,  and  in  that  strain 
of  studied  adulation  for  which  his  society  has 
been  so  conspicuous.     There  is  an  oration  on 
the  accession  of  Lewis  XV.,   the  object  of 
which  is  to  prove  that  from  the  qualities  dis- 
played by  a  prince  in  his  infancy  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  what  he  will  afterwards  be- 
come ;  and  it  is  dedicated  to  the  young  King 
in  a  particular  epistle.     A  second  <<  Collection 
of  Harangues,"  was  printed  in  1747.    Some 
of  these,  upon  religious  topics,  are  in  a  more 
simple  style  than  his  formal  orations.     Of  this  . 
writer  were  also  published  "  Six  Latin  Trage- 
dies," in  1725  }  and  «  Five  Latin  Comedies," 
in  prose,  in  174(;«     The  tragedies  are  said  to 
contain  passages  of  noble  and  elevated  senti- 
ment and  of  true  pathos,  but  to  be  unequal : 
tfa^  comedies  are  elegant  and  decorous,  but  have 
little  comic  humour.    These  pieces  seem  to 
have  been  composed  for  the  purpose  of  being 
acted  by  his  pupils,  an  exercise  which  he 
thought  very  useful  in  education.    Father  Por^e 
wrote  sevenil  fugitive  pieces  in  prose  and  verse 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate.    During 
the  33  years  of  his  professorship  he  formed 
many  pupils  who  did  him  honour^  and  he  died 
in  general  esteem  in  174 1  at  the  age  of  66. 
M^reru     Nauv.  Diet.  Hist» — A, 

PORtE,   Charles-Gajbriel,   brother  of 
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the  precediogk  bom  in  1685,  entered  into  the 
congregation  of  the  oratory,  whence  his  brother 
took  him  to  be  placed  as  librarian  with  Fenelon. 
He  afterwards  became  a  parochial  priest  in 
Auvergne;  and  in  1728  was  presented  to  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Baieux.  In  fine, 
he  had  the  rectory  of  Louvigny  near  Caen, 
where  he  ended  his  days  in  1770,  at  the  age 
of  85,  greatly  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  among  which  were  <^  Four  Letters  on 
burying  in  Churches,"  1 745  ;  <<  Nouvelles  Li- 
teraires  de  Caen,"  3  vols.  8vo.,  being  a  collec- 
tion of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  written  by  the 
academicians  of  that  city  \  and  <<  Forty^four 
Dissertations  on  different  Subjects,"  read  oefore 
the  Academy  of  Caen,  of  which  he  was  during 
thirty  years  the  principal  ornament.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.— A. 

PORPHTRT,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
celebrated  preceptors  of  tlie  Plotinian  school 
of  philosophy,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
Christian  faith,  was  descended  from  an  ho- 
nourable family,  and  born  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia, 
as  he  himseli  says,  in  the  year  233.  His 
original  name  was  Meleck,  wmch  in  the  Syriac 
language  signifies  king,  and  with  a  Latin  ter- 
mination is  Malchus  ;  and  sometimes  he  was 
called  in  Greek,  BatriXtv;,  or  King.  After- 
wards Longinus  changed  his  name  into  Por- 
phyry, signifying  in  Ureek  purple,  which  was 
usually  worn  by  kings  and  princes.  Jerome 
and  Chrysostom  called  him  Bataneotes  : 
whence  Fabricius  suspects  that  he  was  really 
born  at  Batanea,  a  town  in  Syria,  in  which  a 
colony  of  Tyrians  had  settled ;  but  that  he 
chose  rather  to  call  himself  a  Tyrian,  than  to 
derive  his  appellation  from  an  obscure  region. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  introduced  at  an  early 
age  to  the  study  of  literature  and  philosophy 
under  the  Christian  Origen,  whose  school  he 
probably  attended  at  Csesarea  in  Palestine. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Athens,  where  he  be* 
came  the  pupil  of  Longinus,  and  under  his 
excellent  instructions  gained  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  antiquity,  improved  his  taste 
in  literature,  and  enlarged  his  kJiowledge  of  the 
Plotinian  philosophy.  He  was  at  Rome  in  the 
year  253,  but  did  not  then  make  any  long  stay 
there.  He  came  thither  again  when  he  was 
30  years  of  age,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Plo^ 
tinus,  who  had  long  before  this  time  acquired 

Seat  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy, 
uring  six  years  he  diligently  studied  iw^^ 
hipi  the  eclectic  system,  and  entered  so  ^^^ 
roughly  into  his  doctrine,  that  Plotinus  cstee^j^^ 
him  as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  Of  j^ 
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^  school^  and  freqtiently  employed  Tiim  in  com- 
)>atin^  the  objections  of  his  opponents,  and  in 
Explaining  to  nis  younger  pupils  the  more  dif- 
ficult; parts  of  his  writings.  He  even  confided 
to  him  the  care  of  methodising  and  correcting 
his  works,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of  PIo- 
tinus*  As  Porphyry  was  naturally  of  a  melan- 
choly turn  of  mind,  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the 
philosophy  in  which  he  had  been  instructed 
produced  such  an  effect  Upon  him,  that,  when 
he  was  about  the  age  of  36,  he  formed  -a  reso*- 
lution  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life ;  in  order 
that,  according  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  he 
might  release  bis  soul  from  her  wretched  pri^- 
ton,  the  body.  Plotinus,  however,  having  dis* 
covered  his  mad  design,  dissuaded  him  from  it; 
and  advised  him  to  divert  his  melancholy  by 
quitting  Rome,  and  taking  a  journey  to  Sicily, 
on  a  visit  to  his  accomplished  and  excellent 
friend  Probus.  With  this  iidvice  Porphyry 
complied  in  the  year  a68,  and  recovered  the 
vigour  and  tranquillity^  of  his  mind.  He  was 
in  this  island  when  Plotinus  died  in  Campmia^ 
^nd  continued  there  after  that  event,  appearing 
\h  the  chatacter  of  an  open  and  implacable  ad- 
versary to  the  Christian  religion.  Socrates,  in 
the  23d  chapter  of  the  3d  book  of  his  «  Ec- 
clesiastical Historv,**  represents  Porphyry  as 
originally  a  Christian ;  and  states,  that  naving 
been  beaten  by  some  Christians  at  Csesarea  in 
Palestine,  out  of  resentment  and  melancholy 
he  was  induced  to  renounce  Christianity  (  and 
Siftefwards,  out  of  hatred  against  those  by 
whom  he  had  been  beaten,  to  write  against  the 
Christians.  He  seems  also  to  intimate,  that 
this  anecdote  is  reljUed  by  EusebiuS.  No  such 
statement,  however,  is  now  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  that  historian;  nor  can  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  truth  be  met  with  in  ^ny  other 
ancient  writen  tf  Porphyry  had  ever  been  a 
Christian,  the  circumstance  was  too  remarka- 
ble not  to  have  been  often  and  expresriy  men- 
tioned by  Christian  authors,  who  have  had 
Occasion  to  speak  of  him  ;  and  he  would  haVe 
been  frequently  stigmatized  as  an  apostate,  as 
weir  as  j-ulian.  It  was  not  improbable  that, 
while  he  was  a  boy,  and  a  pupil  of  Origen,  he 
gained  some  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  and 
Chri^ian  Scriptures. 

Porphyry  remained  in  Sicily  many  years  after 
the  death  of  Plotinus  |  and  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, that  his  treatises  agsiinst  JUie  Christians 
were  written  in  that  islands  From  a  letter  of 
fte  Emperor  Constantine,  written  soon  aifter 
the  Council  of  Nice  in  325,  and  preserved  by 
BocVates,  it  may  be  concluded  that  ai^  order 
)u%  been  issued  for  de^roying  these  treatises* 


That  edict,  howeycr,  had  not  itft  full  effect : 
for  ApolUnarfbs,  ^o  wrote  »o  voluminous  a 
confutation  of  Porphyry,  did  not  flourish  tiO 
the  middle  of  the  fourdi  century }  and  Libanius, 
who  lived  at  the  same  time,  was  pleased  to 
give  a  preference  to  Juliaa's  work  against  the 
Christians  to  that  of  Porphyry.     Hence  it  may 
be  inferred,   that  our  author's  treatises  were 
then  extant :  and  so  lately  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  they  mtt«  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Jerome,  who  made  large  extracts 
from  some  parts  of  them.     In  the  year  449,  a. 
new  edict  was  issued  by  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius  the  younger,  for  abolishing  them.    Tlie 
edicts  of  both  these  Emperors   will  be  re- 
garded as  injudicious  acts  of  zeal,  and  regretted 
ITS  such  by  tne  real  friends  0f  Christianity,  no 
less  thaif  by  its  enemies.  .  Por  truth  can  never 
suffer  by  a  fair  and  full  discussion  ;  and  false- 
hood and  calumny  must  always,  in  the  issue, 
serve  the  cause  which  they  are  designed  to 
injure.     But  to  rerutn  to  our  narrative :  Euna- 
pius  informs  us,  that  from  Sicily  Porphyry  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  taught  the  doctrines 
of  Plotinus,    and  acquired    great    fame  for 
learning  and  eloquence.     He  pretended  to  be, 
not  only  a  philosopher  endued  with  superior 
wisdom,  but  a  divine  personage,  favoured  with 
supernatural    communications    from    heaven. 
He  himself  relates,  that  when  he  was  in  the 
68tfa  year  of  his  age,  he  was  in  a  sacred  ex* 
tacy,  in  which  he  saw  the  supreme  intelligence, 
the  God  who  is  superior  to  all  gods,  without 
an  image.    This  vision  we  must  either  consider 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  fanatical  and  heated 
imagination,  or  add  it  to  the  long  list  of  fictions, 
with  which  the  writings  of  Porphyry  abound. 
From  Ennapius  we  learn,  that  be  took  to  wife 
Marcdla,  a  widow  with  five  children,  to  whom 
he  inscribes  one  of  his  books;   in  which  he 
says,  that  he  married  her,  not  for  the  sake  of 
having  children  by  her  himseif,   but  that  he 
might  educate  die  children  which  she  had  by 
her  former  husband.     He  died  at  Rome,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Dioclesian,  about  the  year  303,  or  304,  when 
he  was  upwards  of  70  years  of  age.     •«  Por- 
pJiyry  was,  it  must  be  owned,'*  says  Enfield, 
<<  a  writer  of  deep  erudition^   and  had  his 
judgment  and  integrity  been  equsd  to  his  leam- 
hig,  he  would  have  deserved  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  ancients.      But  nehher  the 
splendour  of  his  diction,  nor  the  variety  of  his 
reading,   can  atone  for  the  credulity,   or  the 
dishonesty,  which  filled  the  narrative  parts  of 
his  works  with  so  many  extravagant  tales,  or 
interest  the  jodicious  reader  in  tjie  abstrose 
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tn&llatief^aiid  mptical  flight! «of^hU  pbUoso-', 
phical  writings."  That  his  works  were  very 
huiQerouSt  is  shewn  by  the  long  catsdogue  o£ 
tthem  in  Suidas»  the  defects  of  which  have  been 
supplied  by  Fabricius  and  Holstenius.  Of  the 
gic^ater  part  of  them^  howev^r»  only  frafiojients 
now  remain^  which  are  dispersed  through 
yarious  authors.  This  is  the  cs^e  with  respect 
to  his  fifteen  books  against  the.Christiansi  the 
fragments  of  which,  preserved  by  ecclesiastical 
historians)  have  been  collected  and  translated 
into  Er^lish  by  Lardner,  as  referred  to  below. 
The  only  pieces  of  Porphyry  which  have  es- 
caped the  depredation  of  time,  are  his  '<  Life 
of  Pythagoras,"  first  publishad  in  Greek  and 
Latin^by  Rittersbusius,  at  Altdorf,  1601,  8vo,; 
a  book  ^<  On  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs  in 
Homer,"  <«  Thirty*two  Homeric  Questions," 
and  **  A  Fragment  on  the  Stygian  Lake," 
which  were  first  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
by  HQl&tenius,  at  Rome,  1630,  8vo. ;  <<  An 
Epistle  to  Anebo,  an  Egyptian  Priest,"  pub* 
Ushed  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Oxford,  by 
Thomas  Gale,  with  Jamblicus,  <<  De  Myste- 
riis,"  &c.  167S,  folio  i,  <<  A  Treatise  on  the 
five  Predicables,"  commonly  prefixed  to  the 
logical  works  of  Aristotle  i  <<  Thoughts  on 
Intelligibles,"  and  ^*  A  Treatise  on  abstinence 
from  animal  Food,"  first  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Lyons,  by  Francis  de  FogeroUes, 
in  1620,  8vo.;  and  "  The  Life  of  Plotinus," 
prefixed  to  his  "  Enneads,"  and  containing 
also  memoirs  of  Porphyry  himself,  of  which 
we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the  preceding  nar- 
rative. Eunapius  di  P'ii,  Phil,  et  Soph.  Smdas^ 
Fabricii  BibL  Gr£C.  Vol*  IF*  lib,  sv.  cap*  xxvii* 
«/  Luc£  Holstmii  Dissert,  de  Fit.  it  Script* 
yPorpbyrii  Subjunct*  Lardner^s  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Test*  V<J.  III.  ch*  xxxvii,  BnJiekTs 
Hist.  Phil.  Vol.  IL  book  Hi.  ch.  it.  sect.  4.  —  M. 
:  PORTA,  GiAMBATisTA,  a  celebrated  natu-* 
yal  philosopher  of  the  i6di  century,  was  ^ 
Neapolitan  gentleman,  bom  about  1540.  He 
applied  at  an  early  age  to  the  study  of  nature, 
but  deriving  Iiis  opinions  from  sucu  authors  as 
Arnold  de  Villanova  and  Cardan^  he  mixed 
various  fantastic  and  delusory  notions  with  the 
deductions  of  real  science.  His  zeal  for. die 
advancement  of  knowledge  induced  him  to 
assemble  a  kind  of  ac^emyinhisj^ouse^nmied 
diSecretif,  %o  which  no  one  was  a^itted  wl^o 
h^d  not  niade  some  useful  discovery  in  phfbspr 
phy  or  ipediciae^  He  likewise  travelled  for 
improvement,  and  paentions  his  havi|ig  been  at 
Venice,  where  he  becaoie  ai;quai^e4  w'^  ^ 
famous  Fra  Paotp^  from  whpm  he  aciquired 
>pjU9h  valuable.  in/onMt|on»    |Af  Itome  ,he  y^ 


fav4>ttred  by  Cardinal  Luigi  d^Este,  in  whose, 
service  he  seems  some  time  to  have  bpen.  On 
a  subsequent  visit  to  that  metropolis,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  academj  de'Lincei.  It  far- 
ther appears  from  bis  writmgs  that  he  travelled 
not  only  throughout  Italy,  but  into  France  and 
Spain,  visiting  all  the  libraries  tind  learned  men, 
and  conversing  with  artists  on  matters  relative 
to  their  sevex^  professions.  His  publications 
widely  extended  his  fame;  and  that  industrious 
enquirer  Peiresc,  when  he  visited  Naples  about 
the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  held  frequent  con« 
versations  with  Porta  and  his  brother  Gian- 
vincenzo,  also  a  man  of  learning,  and  examined 
with  attention  the  various  curiosities  of  their 
museum.  A  suspicion  of  his  being  addicted  to 
unlawful  superstitions,  countenanced  by  some 
of  his  works,  was,  however^  the  cause  of  hii 
falling  under  the  censure  of  the  court  of  Rome» 
and  being  obliged  to  appear  there  in  person  to 
justify  his  doctrine  and  conduct.  He  died  at 
Naples  in  161 5,  much  regretted  as  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  inventive  geniuses  of  the  age, 
which  character  he  certainly  merited  by  the  vast 
extent  of  his  enquiries,  and  the  success  of  many 
of  them,  thouglr  joined  with  a  large  portion  c^ 
credulity  and  extravagance.  His  earliest  work 
was  entitled  *<  Magia  Naturalis,"  printed  first  in 
four  books  in  X558,  when  the  author  was  very 
young,  and  afterwards  augmextted  to  twenty 
books.  It  is  a  collection  c^  a  great  variety  of 
extraordinary  (supposed)  facts,  in  medicine^ 
natural  history,  ^c.  containing  muck  that  is 
puerile  and  absurd, -but  intermixed  with  valu- 
able observations  concerning  optics,  mechanics, 
statics,  the  magnet,  and  other  points  of  real 
knowledge,  it  was  frequently  edited,  and 
translated  into  various  languages.  His  <<  Phy«- 
tognomonica,"  1588,  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
detect  the  qualities  of  plants  by  their  resem<- 
blances  to  animals  and  their  parts,  their  colour^ 
and  other  external  marks,  on  which  was  founded 
the  chimerical  doctrimeof  signatures.  He  also, 
in  a  work  called  <<*  ViUa^"  gave  an  account  or 
cultivated  plants  of  all  kinds^  chieflycompilation^ 
with  a  few  remarks,  of  his  own.  One  of  hif 
most  fanciful  works  is  entitled  '<  De  Humana 
Physiognomia,"  1592,  in  which  he  professes  to 
tfsa^ch-  the  art  of  discovering  all  the  propensities 
pf  the  niind  from  the  countenance,  and  of  cocr 
meeting  them  by  s^ita^l^  remedies.  To  this  h^ 
added  a  <<Physiognomia  C^stia,"lreadng  upoi^ 
t)ie  influence,  qf  .the  ;planiet8  and  constell^irions 
Hpon  the  manneirs  -'and  constitution^  on  which^ 
however^  be  supposes  the  bodily  temperapient 
tq  exert  a  greater  effect.  His  work  ^^De  Aeria 
TMWW.vto^Wibiis';  gwe«  w  aqcpHUt  of  aU  tbj^r 
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was  then  known  of  meteorological  pKoenomena. 
Much  more  to  his  honour  than  these,  were  his 
mathematical  works,  of  which  were  *•  Elementa 
Curvilinea;"  *<  De  Refractione  Optices  ;**  and 
others.  In  the  science  of  optics  he  deserves 
the  title  of  a  discoverer,  or  at  least  an  improver, 
for  the  theory  of  light  is  much  indebted  to  his 
labours,  though  he  did  not  arrive  at  an  exact 
knowledge  of  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  fully  satisfied  himself  that  vision  is 
performed  by  tlie  intromission  of  something  into 
the  eye,  and  not  by  visual  rajs  proceeding  from 
it.  The  invention  of  the  camera  obscura  be- 
longs to  him,  and  he  applied  it  to  the  action  of 
the  human  eye,  though  he  tliought  that  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  not  the  retina,  was  the  seat 
of  vision.  He  attributes  to  refraction  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  but  does  not  suppose  it 
to  be  refractipn  in  single  drops,  but  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  falling  rain.  Some  of  his  expres- 
sions  respecting  the  combination  of  concave  and 
convex  lenses  seem  to  point  to  the  invention  of 
telescopes,  though  it  is  not  proved  that  he  ap- 
plied them  in  that  manner.  He  also  wrote  a 
curious  work  **  De  occultis  literarum  notis,*'  in 
which  he  gives  a  great  number  of  modes  of  secret 
writing.  Nor  was  he  a  stranger  to  polite  litera- 
ture ;  for  at  an  advanced  age  he  amused  himself 
in  dramatic  writing,  and  composed  fourteen  co- 
medies, two  tragedies,  and  one  tragicomedy, 
which,however,have  not  much  contributed  to  his 
literary  fame.  HalUri  BibL  Med,  Anat,  et  Botam 
Tiraboschi.  Pritstlefs  Hist,  of  Fision,  i^c.  —  A. 
PORTA,  Simon,  in  Latin  Fortius,  a  cele- 
brated Peripatetic  philosopher  in  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1496.  He 
studied  under  Pomponazzi  at  Pisa,  whose  sen- 
timents he  adopted  on  the  subject  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul-  After  acquiring  consi- 
derable reputation  by  his  Lectures  in  different 
cities  of  Italy,  he  was  nominated  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Pisa,  in  the  year  1546,  where  he 
explained  the  writings  of  Aristotle  to  crowded 
auditories,  with  profound  Teaming  and  great 
applause.  In  the  year  1552  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  died  1554,  when  about 
the  a^c  oif  57.  Tasso  had  so  great  a  regard 
for  him,  that  he  wrote  a  dialogue,  entitled, 
<<  Portius,"  to  be  found  among  his  posthumous 
pieces,  in  which  he  introduces  our  philosopher 
reasoning  on  the  subject  of  virtue,  with^  much 
erudition.  Porta  was  the  author  of  various 
works  in  moral  philosophy,  which  were  col- 
lected together,  and  published  at  Florence  in 
1551;  4to.  This  collection  contains  his  trea- 
tises "  De  Anima  et  mente  huraana,"  "  De 
Yoluptate  et  Dolore^'*  and  «  J}e  Coknribos 


Occulorom.**  He  also  pubHthed  *^  De  rerum 
naturalium  principiis>  lib.  ii.  quibus  plurimae  et 
non  contemnendae  Quaestiones  naturales  ezpli- 
cantur,"  i553>  4to. ;  <*  De  Conflagratione  agri 
Puteolani,^  iSS^t  4^^- 5  "  Opus Physiologicum^ 
in  quo  tractatur,nuTn  arsChymica  verum  Auriiin 
efficere  queat  ?**  a  posthumous  piece  published 
in  1618,  4to. ;  <<  Enarratio  in  precationem 
Dominicam  ;**  "  Scholia  in  Joannem  ;**  *<  Tra- 
ductio  latinaLibelli  Aristotelis  deColoribus,  cum 
Commentariis;*'  and  various  «*  Dissertations, 
*<  Disputations,**  &c.  He  has  been  not  unfre- 
quently  confounded  with  Simon  Fortius,  a 
native  of  Rome,  who  was  the  author  of  a  <<Lexi' 
con  Grxco  Barbarum  et  Gracco  Literatum,'* 
1635,  4to.;  and  <<  A  Grammar  of  the  modem 
Greek  Language,"  i638,4to.  LandPs  Hist,  de  la 
L it,  de  Pbalie^  Vol,  IF*  Liv. pci,  art,  it,  § 47 .  Teissier 
Eloges  des  Hommes  Savons  threz  de  M,  de  Thou^  avee 
des  Additions,  FoLI.  Moreri,  Nouv.  Dict.Hist.^M* 
PORTE,  Peter  de  la>  a  memoir-vmter, 
was  first,  trainbearer  to  Queen  Anne  of  Atis- 
tna,  and  afterwards,  maitre  d'hotel  and  first 
valet-de-chambre  to  Lewis  XIV.  He  dis- 
played great  attachment  to  the  Queen,  his 
mistress,  and  was  the  sole  confident  of  her 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Kings  of  Spain 
and  England,  then  enetnies  to  France.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  caused  him  to  be  put  in  the 
Bastille,  treated  him  with  rigour,  and  even 
threatened  him  with  death  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  betray  the  Queen's  secrets,  but  in  vain* 
He  was  at  length  liberated,  and  exiled  to  Sau- 
mur,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of 
Lewis  XIII.  The  Queen-regent  then  recalled 
him  to  court,  and'  conferred  many  favours 
upon  him,  till  an  indiscreet  disclosure  to  her 
of  something  that  he  had  discovered,  produced 
his  disgrace.  La  Porte  was  a  man  of  worth 
and  of  elevated  sentiments,  and  executed  his 
office  about  the  young  Sang  with  a  true  regard 
to  his  master's  advantage.  Having  observed 
that  he  had  a  puerile  fondness  for  personating 
a  valet,  he  one  day  seated  himself  in  the  armed- 
chair  with  his  hat  upon  his  head.  On  the 
King's  complaining  to  his  mother  of  La  Porters 
want  of  respect,  he  replied,  in  his  presence, 
**  Since  the  King  has  chosen  to  assume  my 
part,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  I  should  take 
his  ? — and  in  truth  I  am  no  loser  by  the  ex- 
change.'' The  young  monarch  was  desirous 
of  continuing  the  custom  of  being  read  to 
sleep  by  the  Fairy  Tales,  but  La  Porte  substi- 
tuted Mezerai's  History  of  France.  When 
this  was  told  to  Mazarin,  who  would  gladly 
have  protracted  the  period  of  Ae  King's  igno- 
nnce,  be  sttd  that  the  dtmestU  wi&ed  to  make 
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himself  a  g^vermr.  La  Porte  even  took  the 
freedom  to  apprize  the  Queen-regent  of  some 
of  the  unfarourable  rumours  to  which  her  fa* 
miliarity  with  that  Cardinal  gave  birth,  thus 
acting  more  like  a  faithful  servant  than  a 
courtier.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1 680  at  the  age 
of  77.  His  "  Memoirs'*  were  published  at 
Geneva  in  1756,  i2mo.  The  style  is  languid* 
and  antiquated,  but  the  matter  is  curious,  and 
bears  the  stamp  of  truth  and  integrity.  Sifcle 
de  Louis  XIV.     Nouv,  Diet,  Hist.  —  A. 

FORTEUS,  Beilbt,  a  late  eminent  prelate 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  at  York, 
in  the  year  173 1.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
Virginia,  in  North  America,  who  had  removed 
to  England  in  1720,  principally  from  a  desire 
of  procuring  for  their  children  better  instruc- 
tion than  they  could  obtain  in  their  own 
country.  The  subject  of  this  article,  after 
having  been  for  several  years  at  a  small  school 
at  York,  was  sent  for  further  improvement  in 
grammar  learning  to  Rippon  school,  where  he 
made  a  commendable  proficiency  under  an  able 
master,  and  became  well  qualified  for  entering 
upon  academical  studies  at  an  early  age.  Being 
designed  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  was 
entered  a  sizer  at  Christ's-CoUege  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  where  his  attenrion  was 
chiefly  directed,  while  he  continued  undergra- 
duate, to  mathematical  studies;  and  in  these 
he  gave  the  best  proof  of  industry  and  ability, 
by  the  situation  which  he  obtained  of  tenth 
wrangler  among  the  honorary  degrees  of  his 
year.  In  1752,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  I  and  in  the  same  year  he  exhibited 
an  honourable  proof  of  his  talents  and  literary 
taste,  by  gaining  the  second  of  the  two  gold 
medals,  annually  bestowed  as  the  reward  of 
eminence  in  classical  literature.  In  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college,  and  became  a  resident  in  Cambridge. 
The  happiness  which  he  experienced  in  a  situa- 
tion which  of  all  others  he  most  coveted,  was 
not  long  without  alloy ;  for  about  this  time  he 
was  called  suddenly  into  Yorkshire  by  the  death 
of  his  mother:  an  event  which  filled  himwith  the 
deepest  grief,  and,  together  with  a  severe  cold 
which  he  caught  in  travelling,  brought  on  a 
most  serious  illness,  the  eflfects  of  which  he 
felt  occasionally  during  his  whole  life.  Upon 
his  return  to  college  he  found  that  his  friends, 
without  his  knowledge,  had  been  soliciting  for 
him  the  situatioti  pf  esquire  beadle.  This  was 
an  office  which  but  ill  suited  with  his  turn  of 
mind.  However,  in  consequence  of  the  kind 
exertions  which  had  been  made  in  his  favour, 
and,  abo^  aU^  lua  anxiety  lo  relieve  his  father 


from  any  further  expence,  he  accept^  it;  but 
he  retained  it  onlj^a  little  'more  than  two  years^ 
having  determined  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  his  income  in  a  way  more  agreeable  to  him« 
self,  by  taking  private  pupils. 
'     In  1 755»  Mr.Porteus  proceeded  M.  A.    Two 
years  afterwards  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  \  and  in  a  little  time  priest^ 
by  Archbishop   Hutton   at  York,   where  he 
preached  the  ordination  sermon.     He  first  ac- 
quired reputation  as  a  writer  by  publishing  a 
poetical  essay  <<  On  Death,''  to  which  the  Sea^ 
tonian  Prize  had  been  awarded  in  1759.    This 
piece  certainly  possesses  claims  to  excellence^ 
though  not  of  the  highest  order ;  and  similar 
commendation  is  due  to  some  verses  which  he 
printed  during  the  following  year,  occasioned 
by  the  demise  of  King  George  II.     Mr.  Por* 
teus's  earliest  publication  in  prose,  was  a  ser- 
mon which  he  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  1761,  entitled,  <<  The  Charac- 
ter of  David,  King  of  Israel,  impartially  stated ;" 
intended,  and  well  adapted,  considering  its  bre« 
vity  as  a  pulpit  discourse,  to  counteract  the 
mischievous  tendency  of  an  anonymous  publi- 
cation, entitled,  <<  The  Historv  of  the  Man  after 
God's  own  Heart,"  which  exhibits  David  as  an 
example  of  perfidy,  lust,  and  cruelty,  fit  only 
to  be  ranked  with  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula.    The 
perusal  of  this  sermon  is  said  to  have  givea 
such  satisfaction  to  Archbishop  Seeker,  that 
he  determined  to  take  the  author  under  his 
own  immediate  patronage.      Accordingly,  in 
1762,  His  Grace  appointed  him  one  of  his  do- 
mestic'chaplains  ^  and,  in  1765,  presented  him 
to  the  rectories  of  Rucking  and  Wittersham  in 
Kent,  which  he  soon  afterwards  exchanged  for 
the  rectory  of  Hun  ton  in  the  same  country.  The 
Archbishop  had  before  given  him  a  prebendal 
stall  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Peterborough. 
In  the  year  last  mentioned  Mr.  Porteus  married 
Miss  Hodgson,  a  lady  of  some  fortune  from 
Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire ;  and,  in  1767,  the 
rectory  of  Lambeth  was  bestowed  upon  hiihj 
and  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  by  his  own  University.     Having  now 
acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  preacher^ 
and  being  also  highly  spoken  of  for  the  excel* 
lence  of  his  private  character,  the  Queen  waa 
pleased  to  become  his  patroness ;  and,  in  the 
year  1769,  through  her  recommendation,  he 
had  the  hqpour  of  being  appointed  chaplain  to 
His  Majesty.  ^  Soon  after  he  was  thus  distin- 
guished, he  became  master  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  dean  of  the  chapel 
royal,  and  provincial  dean  of  Canterbury* 
It  is  intiniated  in  one  of  our  authorities,  that 
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he  ASBiated  at  the  clerical  meeting  held  at  the 
Peadien  tavern  London^  in  1772,  in  which  it 
was  detennined  to  present  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment for  relief  from  subfcriplion  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  and  to  give  their  reasons  to  the 
pttblict  why  thej  judged  it  more  expedient  and 
preferable,  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  such 
relief,  rather  dian  to  the  bishops  alone.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  he  was  a  member  of  another 
clerical  assembly,  composed  of  a  difFetent  set 
of  men,  who  met  at  Tennison's  library  near  the 
mews,  with  a  view,  as  they  expressed  them- 
selves,  «f  to  request  a  retrisal  of  the  artides  and 
liturgy,  and  forms  of  subscription  ;  but  judged 
it  fitting  to  consult  first  their  spiritual  superiors, 
and  to  be  directed  by  them.  Upon  applica* 
tion  to  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Com* 
wdlis,  he  replied  in  terms  of  candour  to  their 
intentiofis,  and  that  he  would  lay  their  wishes 
before  his  brethren.'^  When  the  Archbishop 
afterwards  informed  the  same  gemlemen  of  the 
opinion  of  his  brethren,  <<  that  it  was  neither 
prudent  nor  safe  to  do  any  thing  in  tlie  matter 
by  them  submitted  to  their  consideration,^' 
Ehr.Porteus  and  his  associates  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  go- 
remors  of  the  church,  contenting  themselves 
with  circulating  a  printed  paper  *<  to  inform 
the  clergy  (who  had  joined  in  great  numbers 
with  the  leaders  ^in  this  application  to  the 
bishops)  what  had  been  done ;  and  that  they 
might  not  suppose  the  matter  wholly  dropped, 
while  it  remained  suspended."  In  1 776,  the 
period  had  arrived  when  Dr.  Porteus  was  to  be 
promoted  to  a  high  rank  in  the  church.  During 
his  attendence  on  the  Queen  in  consequence  of 
a  short  illness.  Her  Majesty  was  led  to  enter- 
tain so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  piety,  and 
other  qualifications,  that  she  became  desirous 
of  seeing  him  in  a  more  exalted  station.  It 
was  therefore  generally  understood,  that  upon 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Markham  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York,  the  Queen's  immediate  so- 
licitation was  employed  in  favour  of  Dr.  Por- 
teus, who  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  by 
being  nominated  to  the  vacated  see  of  Chester. 
In  consequence  of  this  accession  of  dignity,  he 
resigned  the  living  of  Lambeth,  though  he  had 
permission  to  retain  it :  but  he  thought  that 
with  so  many  additional  cares  he  should  not  be 
able  to  attend  to  so  large  a  benefice,  at  least  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind;  and  he  there- 
fore hesitated  not  a  moment  in  giving  it  up  into 
other  hands. 

Before  he  was  honoured  with  the  mitre. 
Dr.  Porteus  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  in  promoting  the  observance  of  Good- 
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Friday  as  a  fast,  in  conformity  to  the  practice 
of  the  Catholic  church  for  many  centuries,  and 
of  the  Lutheran  branch  of  the  reformed  church. 
In  England,  indeed,  little  attention  hadingeneral 
been  paid  to  it,  since  the  times  of  the  Puritans,  by 
whom  it  was  exploded  as  having  a  superstitious 
tendency.  Such  neglect  Dr.  Porteus  considered 
to  be  a  breach  of  a  solemn  duty,  and  published 
an  *^  Exhortation,''  earnestly  recommeniUng 
the  religious  observance  of  that  day.  Soon 
afterwards  steps  were  taken  by  the  magistrates, 
particularly  in  the  metropolis,  to  eniorce  his 
<<  Exhortation,"  by  directing  that  the  places  of 
public  resort  for  business  should  be  shut  up» 
and  calling  upon  men  in  trade  also  to  shut  up 
their  shops.  That  the  author's  performance 
might  have  the  more  general  effect,  it  was 
adopted  by  the  "  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge,"  who  printed  and  cir- 
culated it  in  great  abundance.  This  effort  for 
reviving  the  strict  observance  of  an  ancient 
fast-day,  was  by  some  warmly  commended, 
as  a  pious  endeavour  to  restore  the  purity  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  to  promote  the  vital 
interests  of  Christianity;  while  by  others  it 
was  condemned,  as  calculated  only  to  serve 
the  cause  of  superstition  and  fanaticism.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  writers  who  published 
strictures  on  our  author's  performance  and  the 
measures  which  followed  it,  was  the  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Robinson,  a  baptist  minister  at  Cambridge, 
in  his  "  History  and  Mystery  of  Good-Friday," 
in  which  the  writer's  learning,  argumentative 
powere,  and  humour,  were  displayed  to  great 
advantage.  Dr.Forteus,  however,  did  not  think 
proper  to  reply  to  the  attack  of  this  able  oppo- 
nent. Soon  after  he  had  taken  possession  of 
his  see,  he  addressed  <<  A  Letter  to  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Manchester,  Macclesfield,  and  the 
adjacent  parts,  on  occasion  of  the  late  Earth- 
quake in  those  places,"  in  which  he  judiciously 
availed  himself  of  the  terror  created  by  that 
alarming  event,  to  impress  on  them  seasonable 
admonition  and  advice.  When  in  the  year 
1779,  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Protestant  dis- 
senting ministers  and  schoolmasters  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  our  prelate  coincided 
in  the  unanimity  with  which  it  pafTed  ;  and  has 
left  it  on  record  that  he  considered  it  to  be  a 
measure,  '<  no  less  consonant  to  the  principles 
of  sound  policy,  than  to  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  Grospel."  In  1781,  he  sent  into  the 
world  a  little  treatise  against  popery,  ex- 
tracted from  Archbishop  Seeker's  works,  and 
entitled  *'  A  Brief  Confutation  of  the  Errors 
of  the  Church' of  Rome,"  i2mo.  In  1783, 
he  ^ave  to  the  jpublic  a  volume  of  <<  Ser-^ 
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mbns"  on  T^rioua  subjects^  8vo,  consisting 
of  some  discourses  on  particular  occasions, 
ffhich  he  had  published  before  in  separate 
Ibrms,  and  others  on  some  of  the  most  impor- 
Unt  subjects  in  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
«uch  as  the  natural,  moral,  and  scriptural  evi- 
dences of  a  future  life,  and  a  life  of  retribution, 
.&c.  In  these  sermons  the  author  has  ably  il- 
lustrated the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
powerfully  enforced  its  duties,  in  a  strain  of 
chaste,  manly,  and  unaffected  eloquence,  p^ 
culiarly  adapted  to  pulpit  compositions.  That 
the  judgment  of  the  public  was  highly  in  their 
favour,  the  repeated  impressions  of  them  which 
were  soon  called  for  sufficiently  proved.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  while  preaching  befcMre 
.<<  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in 
foreign  parts,''  His  Lordship  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  plead  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  Afri- 
can Negroes  j  and  when  it  was  afterwards 
brought  before  the  legislature,  he  steadily  sup- 
ported the  repeated  efforts  which  were  made 
on  thehr  behalf  by  the  advocates  of  Justice  and 
hHmaoityi  till  he  had  die  happiness  of  seeing 
that  glorious  result  of  their  labpurs,  the  statute 
for  t&B  abolition  of  the  slave-trade*  In  1786, 
he  published  <<  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of 
At  Diocese  of  Chester,  concerning  Sunday 
Schools/'  8vo* :  another  laudable  object,  which 
owed  much  to  hi^  recommendation,  and  ¥ra8 
greziXy  forwarded  by  his  zeal. 

Upon  the  death  o£  the .  learned  Bishop 
Lowth  in  1787^  Dr.  Porteus  was  translated 
from  the  see  of  Chester  to  that  of  London, 
where  he  had  a  more  extended  scene  for  the 
exercise  of  his  pastoral  and  benevolent  labours. 
In  1 790,  he  made  the  primary  visitation  of  his 
new  dtocese,  and  published  the  charge  deliver- 
ed oi^that  occasion,  which  was  desennedly.ad- 
lyiiredy  on  account  of  the  forcible  ^nanner  in 
which  it  illustrated  the  necessity  of  an  attention 
in  the  clergy  to  their  personal  duties,  and  ex- 
posed the  criminality  of  non*  residence  on  theit 
ciures.  His  Lordship  now  once  more  tunied 
lus  attention  towards  the  unhappy  situation  of  the 
Of^ressed  Africans,  and  published  ^<  An  £ssay 
towards  a  Plan  for  the  more  effectual  Civiliza- 
tion and  Conversion  of  the  Negro  Slaves,  on 
the  Trust  Estate  in  Barbadoes,  belonging  to 
tl^  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
ki  forngn  parts  \"  and  he  became  the  advocate 
of  the  same  humane  cause  at  a  later  period, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  in  '<  A 
Iietler  to  the  Governors,  Leffisbtors,  and  Pr^ 
prietors  of  Fiaatatipns  in  the  British  West- 
India  Islands.'*  bi  the  year  1794,  he  gave  to 
the  pttVUc  a  teeood  volume  of  ^  Seanoon^  on 


sevend  subjects,  Bvo*  which,  with  the  excep« 
tion  of  a  few  discourses  upon  polemical  topics, 
,  is  entitled  to  similar  conunendation  widi  the 
first.     Bishop  Porteus  was  not  of  the  opinion, 
that  by  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  rank  he 
became  exempted  from  officiating  in  the  capa* 
city  of  a  Christian  preacher.     On  the  contrary, 
he  frequently  engaged  in  pulpit  services,  and 
by  his  earnest  and  impressive  manner  of  delii^ 
very,  and  captivating  eloquence,  not  orAj  pre^ 
served  but  increased  the  reputation  which  he 
had  formerly  acquired  as  an  accomplished  and 
edifying  preacher.    During  the  Lent  of  179!^, 
he  commenced  a  series  of  discourses  on  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  history  and  the  divinity  of 
Christ's   mission,  which  he  delivered    every 
Friday,  at  St.  James's  church  in  the  city  of 
Westminster,  to  crowded  audiencea  of  people 
of  all  ranks  and  persuasions.  « These  discourses 
were  continued  during  some  succeeding  years, 
and  were  published  ia  1802,  under  the  title  of 
**  Lectures  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospeli"  in  2 
vols.  8vo. ;  and  if  they  do  not  add  to  our  stock 
of  biblical  criticism,  or  support  the  cause  for 
which  the  author  pleaded  with  new  and  more 
forcible  reasonings  than  had  been  before  ad^ 
vanoed,  they  are  neverdieless  entitle4  to  com* 
mendation  as  excellent  popular  addresses,  weH 
adapted  to  such  occasions,  and  of  an  useful 
pracdcai  tendency.     Two  years  before  theit 
publication,  Dr.  Porteus  presented  the  world 
with  a  valuable  <<  Summary  of  die  principal 
Evidences  of  the  Truth  and  Divme  Origin  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  designed  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  young  persons/'  ike. ;  in  whidi  bt 
has  compressed  together  in  a  narrow  compass, 
the  most  forcible  arguments  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  whidi  are  for  the  most  part  to  be 
found  in  our  best  writers,  with  the  addition  of 
observations  of  his  own.     In  1804,  he  publish- 
ed <<  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  €£  the  Diocese  of 
London,  on  the  Neglect  of  Kneeling  at  Church 
where  the  Liturgy  directs  it;"  and  ia  1806, 
the  last,  and  Jiot  the  least  useful,  of  his  smaller 
productions  issued  from  the  press,   entitled, 
<«  The  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity  on  the 
Temporal  Concerns  of  Mankind,  proved  from 
History   and  Facts."     Dn  Porteus  had  been 
long  afflicted  with  the  complaints  incident  to 
persons  of  sedentary  habits,  which  at  length 
brought  on  a  general  debility.     Having  bam 
removed  from  London  to  his  palace  at  Futtiasi, 
in  May  1808,  for  the  benefit  of  a  change  of 
air,  he  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  aKrcumulated 
disease  on  the  14th  of  that  month,  in  die  78^ 
year  <rf  his  age- 
Dr.i^cMteus,  as  a  Bidiop,  h&  behind  him  « 
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juMly  acquired  reputation  for  propriety  of  con- 
duct, benevolence  to  his  clergy,  and  attention 
to  his  episcopal  duties.  In  his  priTate  cha« 
raoter,  he  was  mild,  amiable,  easy  of  access, 
primitive  in  respect  to  manners,  irreproachable 
in  regard  to  morals,  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
and  ever  ready  to  listen  to  and  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures.  In  his  beha- 
viour towards  the  dissenters  from  the  established 
diurch,  hediscovered  great  moderation,  candour, 
and  politeness,  as  we  have  had  more  than  one 
occasion  of  knowing.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  was  accused  of  having  discovered  a 
deficiency  in  those  qualities  towards  a  clergy- 
man of  his  own  diocese,  against  whom  he  for- 
mally pronounced  a  sentence  of  deprivation, 
for  advancing,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  an 
Archde3C«.nial  visitation,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  him,  some  doctrines  directly  con- 
trary to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church 
of  England.  But,  as  such  a  charge  had  been 
preferred  against  the  clergyman  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  and  he  had  been  prosecuted,  con- 
evicted,  and  refused  to  recant,  we  do  not  see 
how  die  Bishop  could  have  acted  otherwise, 
without  transgressing  against  the  constitution 
of  that  established  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member  and  guardian.  With  respect  to  the 
line  of  conduct  which  our  prelate  pursued  as  a 
lord  of  parliament,  it  was  a  subject  of  regret 
that  he  had  not  the  manliness  to  act  an  inde- 
pendent part,  but  always  supported  by  his  vote 
the  measures  of  His  Majesty's  nunisters.  His 
benefactions  were  numerous,  both  public  and 
private.  Some  years  before  his  death,  he 
transferred  9ix  thousand  seven  hundred  pounds 
in  the  three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities  to 
the  archdeacons  of  the  diocese  of  London,  as 
a  permanent  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer 
clergy  of  the  diocese.  To  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  he  also  transferred  stock,  directing 
the  interest  arising  from  it  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  purchase  of  three  go)d  medals,  to  be  an- 
nually contended  for  by  the  students  of  that 
college :  one  medal  of  fifteen  guineas  for  the 
best  Latin  dissertation  on  any  of  the  chief  evi- 
dences of  Christianity ;  another  of  fifteen 
guineas  for  the  best  English  composition  on 
some  moral  precept  of  the  gospel ;  and  one  of 
ten  guineas  to  the  best  reader  in,  and  most  con* 
stant  attendant  at  chapel.  His  library  he  be- 
queathed for  the  use  of  his  successors  in  the 
see  of  London,  together  with  a  liberal  sum  to- 
wards the  Axpence  of  erecting  a  building  for 
their  reception  connected  with  the  episcopal 
palace  at  Fulham.  At  Idehill,  near  Sundridge 
in  Kent|  where  he  had  a  favourite  rural  retreat, 


he  built  a  chapel,  under  which  he  diiMted  his 
remains  to  be  deposited,  and  he  endowed  fc 
with  an  income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year.  We  have  only  to  add,  that 
besides  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
memoir,  Bi:ihop  Porteus  published  several 
charges  and  single  sermons,  and  a  life  of 
Archbishop  Seeker,  prefixed  to  his  works. 
Gent.  Magaz.  May  and  July  1809.  Mmthtj 
Magaz.  June  1809.  Lindsey* s  apology  f&r  resign' 
ing  the  vicarage  of  Cattkriok^  p.  2,  3,  and  Vin-' 
dicin  Priestleiana  p,  5 1,  52.  Hodgson* s  Life  if 
Porteus.  — M. 

PORTUS,  Francis,  a  man  of  learning, 
born  at  Candia  in  151 1,  was  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Ren^e  of  France,  wife  to  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  in  which  city  he  taught  the  Greek 
languA^ie.  He  imbibed  in  that  court  the  prin^* 
ciples  of  the  reformed  religion;  and  when 
Ren^e,  after  the  Duke's  death,  returned  to 
France,  he  went  to  Geneva,  in  1561,  for  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  mode  of  worship.  He 
was  there  presented  with  the  privilege  of 
citizenship,  and  made  professor  of  Gredc, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death  in  1581.  He 
published  commentaries  and  annotations  upon 
Pindar,  Sophocles,  some  of  the  works  of  Xe- 
nophon,  Thucydides,  Aristotle's  Rhetoric^ 
Longinus,  and  some  other  writers,  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Hynans  of  Sy* 
nesius,  an  improved  edition  of  Constahtine's 
Greek  Lexicon,  a  reply  to  Charpentier's  de- 
fence of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
some  other  pieces.  His  learning  is  extolled 
by  De  Thou,  Jos.  Scaliger,  and  others.  7%^- 
ani  Hist.  Moreri,  Senebier  Hist.  Lit*  de  Ge* 
neve. — A. 

PORTUS,  j£milius,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  1551,  pursued  a  similar  course 
of  study.  He  was  successively  regent  of  the 
second  and  first  classes  at  Geneva,  Greek  pro- 
fessor at  Lausanne  in  158 1,  and  at  Heidel- 
burg  in  I592.  He  published  editions  with 
commentaries,  versions,  &c.  of  various  an- 
cient authors,  as  Aristophanes,  Dionystus  Ha- 
licam.,  SuLdas,  notes  on  Thucydides  and 
Euripides,  and  dictionaries  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  dialects.     Moreri.     &yr^ifr.— «A. 

POSADES,  Fravcis;  a  pious  Spanish  Do» 
minican  monk,  whose  writiijgs  are  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  countrymen,  was  born  at 
Cordoya  in  Andalusia,  in  the  year  1659.  At 
an  early  age  he  devoted  himself  to  the  mo- 
nastic life  in  a  Jacobin  convent  at  his  native 
city,  where  he  secured  the  esteem  and  admi- 
ration of  his  superiors  by  the  diligence  and 
success  with  which  he  applied  to  the  study 
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of  pVHositfikfi  dmnityi  and  the  sacred  Scrip* 
tures.  During  several  years  he  filled  the  plu- 
losophical  chairi  and  afterwards  that;  of  dm- 
nityi with  much  distinctioOf  and  was  raised  by 
bis  merits  to  the  post  of  superior  of  his  con- 
irent.  From  this  time  he  became  celebrated 
as  a  preacher^  and  was  greatly  followed  both 
at  Cordova  and  in  the  adjobing  districts.  He 
particularly  excelled  in  adapting  his  discoiurses 
to  the  meanest  capacitie^^  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  instructing  and  catechising  the  country 
poor.  By  the  zeal  with  which  he  followed  this 
employment)  he  obtained  so  high  a  character  for 
Yiitiie  smd  sanctity,  that  the  King  of  Spain 
nomioited  him  Bishop  of  Ciudad^Rodrigo  s 
but  his  gveat  humility  led  him  steadily  to  re- 
fuse the  aficeptemce  of  that  dignity.  He  died 
u  Cordora^  in  1720^  at  the  age  of  sixty-one, 
respected  and  venerated  by  persons  of  all  ranks, 
who  were  aocuslmned  feo  consult  him  as  an 
oracle.  His  life  was  wri^en  by  one  of  the 
Bionics  of  bis  order,  and  published  in  .a  large 
Mio  volume.  ^  His  works,  which  are  of  a  mySf* 
tical  cast,  oonsiat  of  «  Hie  Trivn^  of  Cb^ 
city  over  the  Enrprs  of  Molinos,*'  in  4U>.$ 
^  The  Li£e  of  fit.  Dominic  de  Guamaot''  4t9*  \ 
•(  Doctinnal  Sermons,"  in  2  vols.  4to. ;  <<  Ser- 
OBons  relating  to  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,''  in 
j|to.,  fee.     Moreri.     Nmtv.  Diet.  Hijt.*—M. 

POSSEVINO,  Amt^oviq^  a  Jesuit  distin- 
miebed  for  learning  and  political  abilities^  was 
Dom  in  1534  at  Maiitiia«  of  a  ni^le  but  indi- 
gent family.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
Cardinal  Hercoles  Gonzaga.  That  prdate 
employed  him  in  the  education  of  his  nephew 
Francesco,  whom  he  accompanied  to  iht  uni* 
veruties  of  Ferrara  and  Padua.  After  die 
deadi  of  Francesco's  &ther,  the  widow  caUed 
her  son,  and  with  him  Possevino,  to  Naples. 
Hie  latter  began  in  that  capital  to  form  the 
design  of  emering  into  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
which,  after  various  obstacles,  he  effected  at 
Padua  in  1559.  He  passed  his  noviciate  at 
Rome,  and  being  then  of  mature  years,  well 
furnished  with  sacred  and  profane  literature, 
and  endowed  with  singular  jMrudence  and  saga^ 
city,  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  the  court 
of  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  on 
affidrs  relative  to  the  Catholic  religion.  From 
that  period  his  life  was  spent  in  dbe  continual 
exercise  of  his  apostolical  functions,  and  in 
tiansacting  the  important  concerns  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  court  of  Reme.  In  his  numerous 
missions  to  the  towns  and  vallies  of  Piedmont 
and  Savoy,  and  to  many  cities  in  France,  ht 
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displayed  the  most  active  zeal  in  comb^i^ng^ 
heresy,  a  zeal^  according  to  the  accounts  0^ 
the  opposite  party,  little  restrained  by  mode^ 
ration  or  humanity*  He  confronted  many  per- 
sonal dangers,  and  incurred  mi^cfa  obloquy* 
which  the  warmth  of  his  temperament  caused 
him  to  disregard }  and  he  approved  himself 
according  to  the  principles  of  his  order*  a 
faithful  and  devoted  servant  to  the  interests  of 
the  holy  see.  The  proofs  he  gave  of  his  fide* 
lity  and  dexterity  in  business,  procured  for  him 
the  more  important  nunciatures  of  Sweden* 
Muscovy,  PoLuid,  Hungary,  and  various  parts 
of  Germany,  in  all  which  he  acquitted  him- 
self to  the  satisfaction  of  his  emplayera.  After 
his  return  to  Rpme,  he  laboured  to  promote 
the  reconciliation  of  Henry  IV.  ynsh  the  Ca- 
tholic .chnrch,  by  which  office  he  gave  so  mucji 
displeasure  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  he  re- 
ceivjsd  an  order  to  quit  that  capital.  He  thefi 
retired  to  Forrara,  where  he  died  ifi  16  x  a,  at 
the  age  of  7({.  Notwithstanding  the  mnlti- 
plicity'^  puhliic  affairs  in  whicn  this  Jesuit 
>vas eng^ed,  he  found  lime  to  writer  number 
of  books,  which  have  given  hioa  afdace  amow 
tlMt  most  learned  authors  of  that  age.  X/f 
these,  the  most  considerable  i$  hjs  <<  Biblu»* 
theca  de  Sekcta  Ratioi^  Stp^ipriiqi^/'  S^^^fy 
1593,  fol.  y£$$it.  1^3, 2  vols.  fol.  I  this  is  a^  jop 
troduction  to  alf  sciences,  ^co^Uaiai^g  a  sumfiaiy 
of  their  principlssj  with  an  ennmeration  of 
the  principal  authors  who  tre^l:  of  them.  TTbe 
first  volume  of  the  aiigmented  edition  treats 
solely  on  theology,  and  k  is  of  course  directed 
to  the  defence  ^  tske  Roman  Catholic  reUgioay 
and  the  confutaticm  of  heresr.  Dupin  says  of 
itr  that  it  displays  a  great  tuod  of  eruditioi^ 
and  has  much  juseful  matter*  but  that  it  i^ 
ovefcbarged  with  controversial  piecesi*  and  that 
the  choftDe  c^  authors  is  n<^  always  the  best. 
Respecting  th^  ocjber  adanceii*  it  is  Apt  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  falls  into  ipiany  mistake 
£dr*  in  fiset,  -the  desfi^  is  much  too  extensive 
for  >one  wofox  ito  execujte.  Aaoth^  important 
wiork  is  his  ^  App^iatm  Saper,"  a  vols. 
fol^  ^^1$  iieing  ^  des^iptove  (ca^taJogue^  of 
witiers  in  all  i^  hcancbas  of  (jbeologp^ 
aoimcei  of  4^s  41  gjceat  ffot  i^  ^r^nscrip^ 
.with  the  errors  of  ^  or^nal  writers  aug^ 
flsenied  by  ineay  of  hj>s  own :  it  waa,  however^ 
a  valuable  workin  4ts  day,  though  now  super* 
s«dM  by  4bos(e  of  more  accurate  gnd  ^ss  piia^ 
judified  effthova*  Hie  i^eoce  in  JMh^covy 
gave  occasion  to  his  composis^  a  work  enti#- 
■tied  **  Moscovicb''  <5<7*  f^»  ctntaiiMnx  a 
jdetaitcd  acoount  of  idl  th^t  hi^  had  9hm^^ 
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learned  relatiTe  to  that  countty.  His  other 
publications  were  chiefly  in  controrersy  with 
the  reformed  writers. 

A  nephew  of  the  preceding,  also  named 
Antonio  Posseviko,  wrote  in  Latin  a  his- 
tory of  the  Gonzagas,  Lords  of  Mantua,  and 
of  thenar  of  Montferrat  from  1612  to  1618. 
Ttraboschu     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist* — A.  ^ 

FOSIDONIUS,  an  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician of  Alexandria,  who  has  been  fre* 
quentlv  confounded,  and  even  by  Suidas,  with 
the  suDJect  of  the  next  article.  He  was  the 
disciple  of  Zeno  of  Citticus,  and,  therefore, 
must  have  lived  not  long  after  Eratosthenes* 
Vossius  thinks  it  probable  that  he  flourished 
about  the  130th  olympiad,  or  the  year  260 
B.  C.  He  employed  himself  in  ascertaining 
the  periphery  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  the 
altitudes  of  a  star,  and  the  measurement  of 
part  of  a  meridian ;  and  he  concluded  it  to  be 
240,000  stadiums,  according  to  Cleomedes, 
but  only  180,000  according  to  Strabo.  He  is 
also  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  military  tactics,  of  whom  iElian 
speaks  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  work  on  the 
same  subject.  No  fragments,  however,  of  his 
writings  remain*  Diogen.  Laert.  lih.  viu  cap.  u 
sect*M9cxu  Vfiuiuj  de  Hist,  Grac*  lit.i.  c£^,pcxiv, 
p.  156.  Huttotfs  Math*  Diet*  under  Magni" 
tude  and  Constitution  of  the  Earth.  — M. 

POSIDONIUS,  a  celebrated  Grecian  philo- 
aopher  of  the  stoic  sect,  wtio  flourished  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  B.  C.  was  a  native  of  Apa- 
mea  in  Syria.  He  taught  philosophy  at  Rhodes, 
with  such  reputation,  that  Pompey,  on  his  re^ 
turn  towards  Rome  after  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  came 
thither,  with  the  design  of  attending  his  lec- 
tures. When  he  came  to  his  house,  he  forbad 
his  lictor  to  knock  at  the  door,  as  was  custo- 
mary, but,  by  ordering  him  to  lower  the  fasces 
at  tlie  gate  ot  Posidonius,  this  conqueror  of  the 
eastern  and  western  world,  paid  respectful  ho- 
mage to  philosophy.  Being  informed  that  he 
was  at  that  time  confined  by  an  attack  of  the 
gout,  Pompey  visited  him  in  his  apartment, 
and,  after  the  first  salutations,  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  philosopher's  situation  deprived 
liim  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  discourses. 
Upon  this  Posidonius  determined  to  make  an 
trffort  for  the  gratification  of  his  illustrious 
visiter,  and  delivered  a  discourse  in  his  presence, 
the  subject  of  which  was  to  prove,  that  nothing 
is  good  but  what  is  honourable.  While  he  was 
speaking,  feeling  a  severe  paroxysm  of  his  dis- 
order be  exclaimed,  «  Pain,  thou  shalt  not 
overcome  me  \  for  however  incommodious  and 


violent,  I  will  never  acknowledge  thee  fo  be 
an  evil."  He  studied  astronomy,  as  well  as 
moral  science,  and  eonstructed  a  lund  of  sphere, 
by  means  of  which  he  exhibited  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  round 
the  earth.  Cicero  says,  that  he  himself  at«» 
tended  upon  this  philosopher;  and  Suidas 
asserts,  that  he  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Marcellus,  in  the  seven  hundred  and  second 
year  from  the  building  of  the  city,  or  52  B»C. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  a  continuation  of  the 
history  of  Polybius,  in  a  polished  and  elegant 
style.  There  were  also  two  other  distinguished 
ancients  of  the  name  of  Posidonius.  One 
was  a  celebrated  architect  and  engineer,  who 
attended  the  armies  of  Alexander  die  Great  in 
the  latter  capacity.  Biton,  a  learned  mathe- 
matician, and  his  contemporary,  in  a  piece  of 
his  inserted  in  the  collection,  entitled,  «  Ma- 
thematici  Veteres,"  published  at  Paris  in  1593^ 
speaks  of  him  as  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  move- 
able tower,  well  contrived  for  approaching  the 
walls  of  a  besieged  place.  The  odier  Posi- 
donius was  a  native  of  Olbiopolis,  and  an 
historian  a^  well  as  natural  philosopher,  whose 
time  is  not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Attica,  in  four  (books  \  a  history  of 
Africa,  in  eleven  books;  an  account. of  the 
Tyrian  territory ;  a  treatise  ofi  the  ocean  and 
its  productions,  &c.  Diogen.  Laert.  lik  vH. 
cap.i.  $38.  Strabo*  iii.xiv,  p*^S5'  CicerB 
de  Nat,  Deor,  Hb,i,  cap,  2*  and  lib,  ii,  cap,  24* 
Vossius  de  Hist,  Gr^c.  lib,  i.  p,  1^6.  MorerL 
Stanleys  Hist.  Phil,  part  viii.  Enfield's  Hist. 
Phil.  Vd.  I.  b.  ii,  ch.  Pti,  sect.  2. — ^M. 

POSTEL,  William,  a  voluminous  French 
writer  in  the  i6th  century,  who  possessed  ex^- 
traordinary  learning  and  ingenuity,  combined^ 
during  many  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  with 
the  wildest  fanaticism,  was  bom  at  Dolerie,  a 
hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Barenton  in  Normandv, 
in  the  year  1505.  When  he  was  only  eight 
years  of  age,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  de^ 
prived  of  both  his  parents  by  the  plague  ;  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  reduced  to  such 
distress  for  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence^ 
that  he  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native,  phce 
and  province,  to  seek  for  a  livelihood  among 
strangers.  In  these  circumstances,  he  under- 
took to  keep  a  little  school  at  a  village  near 
Pontoise,  where  he  saved  a  small  sum  pf  mo^ 
ney,  with  which  he  determined  to  go  to  Paris^ 
diat  he  might  gratify  his  avidity  for  leamine  by 
pursuing  his  studies  in  that  university.  llere 
he  was  induced,  from  motives  of  economy,  to 
share  with  some  othev  scholars  in  the  same 
apartment  ^  but  he  was  so  unfortunate  m  the^ 
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duHce  of  his  associates)  that»  during  the  first 
sight  which  he  spent  in  their  company,  they 
deserted  him»  carrying  off  with  them  nis  mo- 
Bey  and  clothes,  oj  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  wsint  which 
he  endured  in  consequence  of  their  villainy^  he 
contracted  so  severe  a  disorder,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital,  where  he  lan- 

fuished  for  two  years  under  its  effects.  When 
e  had  recovered  his  health,  the  extraordinary 
dearness  of  provisions  at  Paris  obliged  him  to 
quit  that  city,  and  to  go  into  the  district  of 
Beausse  during  the  harvest  season,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  gleaning.  By  his  labori- 
ous industry  he  procured  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  furnish  himself  with  decent  clothes, 
and  to  defray  the  expence  of  a  second  journey 
to  Paris  in  the  following  autumn.  He  now 
obtained  admission  into  the  college  of  St.  Barbe, 
in  the  capacity  of  servitor,  which  secured  to 
him  a  maintenance  j  and  in  this  humble  station 
he  applied  to  his  studies  with  such  unwearied 
diligence,  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
he  became  intimately  conversant  with  every, 
branch  of  learning.  His  extraordinary  abilities 
and  acquirements  being  made  known  to  King 
Francis  I.,  that  monarch  took  him  under  his 
royal  patronage,  and  gave  him  a  commission 
to  travel  into  me  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  valuable  and  curious 
manuscripts.  This  employment  engaged  him 
for  some  years,  daring  which,  it  is  said,  he 
made  himself  perfect  master  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult oriental  languages.  On  his  return  from 
executing  this  commission,  the  King  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  his  services,  that  he  gave 
him  the  appointments  of  Professor-royal  of  the 
mathematics,  and  of  the  languages,  with  a 
very  considerable  salary. 

Among  the  various  writings  which  Postel's. 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him  to  pe- 
ruse, it  was  his  misfortune  to  meet  with  those 
of  the  Rabbi's  and  Cabbalist's,  which  now  began 
to  engage  too  much  of  his  attention.  Like 
manyof  hiseminentcontemporaries,  likewise,  he 
wasaddicted  to  the  false  science  of  judicial  astro- 
logy. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  his  intellect  became  afiected,  and  that  he 
began  to  entertain  extravagant  and  visionary 
notions,  which  sometimes  obtruded  themselves 
in  his  lectures.  In  the  number  of  public  cha- 
racters with  whose  acquaintance  he  was  ho- 
noured, was  the  'chancellor  Poyet,  to  whom 
he  was  particularly  attached.  That  minister 
having  fallea  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  the  King's  sister,  her  re- 
sentment extended  to  his  friends,  and  Postel, 
iot  no  other  crime  than  his  attachment  to 


Poyet,  was  deprived  of  his  appointments,  ind 
obliged  to  quit  France.  Having  repaired  to 
Vienna,  he  gave  some  offence  there,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  remove  out  of 
the  Austrian  dominions.  He  now  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  received  by  Loyola  into 
his  newly  formed  society  of  Jesuits,  in  the  cha<« 
racter  of  Noviciate;  but  before  his  term  of  pro- 
bation had  expired,  having  resolutely  maintained 
the  opinion,  that  the  power  of  councils  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Popes,  he  was  expelled  from 
the  society,  and  committed  to  prison  in  the 
year  1545.  After  a  confinement  of  twelve 
months,  being  set  at  liberty,  he  retired  to  Ve- 
nice, where  his  fanaticism  took  a  singular 
turn.  He  there  became  attached  to  a  crack- 
brained  old  maid,  who  had  persuaded  herself 
that  the  redemption  of  women  had  not  been 
accomplished,  and  that  she  was  tlie  person 
designated  by  heaven  for  bringing  about  that 
great  event.  To  the  reveries  of  this  mad  wo- 
man he  became  a  dupe ;  and  for  openly  pro- 
pagating them  he  was  committed  to  prison  a 
second  time.  Upon  examination,  his  judges 
being  satisfied  that  his  strange  notions  were 
connected  with  no  mischevious  design,  but 
were  to  be  attributed  to  a  derangement  of  in- 
tellect both  in  him  and  mother  Jean,  as  the 
pretended  regenerator  of  the  female  world 
was  called,  they  suffered  him  to  be  released. 
He  now  ventured  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he 
announced  the  wonders  which  were  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Venetian  virgin,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  golden  age,  or  new  state  of  the  world 
then  approaching,  in  which  women  were  to 
hold  universal  dominion  over  men.  For  main- 
taining these  and  other  extravagant  opinions,  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  France  into  Ger- 
many, where  his  great  [and  various  learning- 
procured  him  the  patxpnageof  Ferdinand  King 
of  the  Romans,  who  appointed  him  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  University  of  Vienna.  After 
he  had  retained  this  post  some  time,  his  long- 
ing for  his  native  country  induced  him  to  send 
a  recantation  of  his  errors  to  the  Queen,  who 
recalled  him  home,  and  restored  him  to  his 
professorship.  His  fanaticism,  however,  was 
incurable )  and  he  again  endeavoured  to  disse- 
minate his  wild  notions,  both  by  his  lectures, 
and  by  a  variety  of  publications,  in  the  French, 
Italian,  and  Latin  languages.  The  only  certain 
information  which  we  have  concerning  him 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  is  that  he 
spent  them  in  retirement  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  at  Paris,  where  he  died 
in  158 1,  when  upwards  x>f  seventy^^  years 
of.  age.  .';      ' 
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WiOiatn  Postel,  notwithstanding  all  his  ex- 
traTagances,  for  extent  of  knowledge  and 
tariotts  learning  was  one  of  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses of  his  time.  His  imagination  was 
hveljf  his  apprehension  quick,  and  his  memory 
|>rodigious.  With  philosophy,  the  mathematicSi 
history,  and  geography,  he  was  intimately  con- 
rersant ;  and  as  a  linguist,  he  is  said  to  have 
heen  unrivalled  among  his  contemporaries. 
Besides  the  dead  languages,  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  diti^ent  oriental  idioms,  and 
almost  all  the  modern  European  tongues. 
Francis  I.  and  the  Qt\een  of  Navarre  regarded 
him  as  the  wonder  of  their  age  y  and  Charles 
IX.  was  accustomed  to  distinguish  him  by  the 
title  of  his  philosopher.  We  are  told,  that 
when  he  lectured  in  the  college  of  the  Lom- 
bards at  Paris,  the  crowd  of  auditors  was  often 
so  great,  that  the  hall  could  not  contain  them, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  assemble  in  the  open 
court  or  the  college,  where  he  addressed  them 
out  Qf  a  window.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
Ifime,  many,  no  doubt,  were  attracted  by 
curiosity  to  hear  the  singular  and  chimerical 
notions  which  he  introduced.  Among  other 
fancies  of  his  disordered  brain,  he  imagined 
diat  the  soul  of  Adam  had  entered  into  his 
body ;  that  the  angel  Raziel  had  disclosed  to 
him  the  secrets  of  heaven;  that  his  writings 
were  dictated  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  &c. 
Among  his  multitudinous  productions,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  is  entitled,  *«  De  Orbis  Terra 
Concordia,  Lib.  IV.,"  15^441  folio.  The  de- 
sign of  the  author  in  this  work  was,  to  con- 
tribute his  efforts  towards  bringing  the  whole 
World  into  the  belief  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  first  book  contains  his  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity ;  the  second,  a  refutation  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  ;  the  third  treats  of 
t3ie  origins  df  fal^e  religions  and  of  idolatry ; 
snd  the 'fbutth,  concerning  the  proper  methods 
to  be  adopted  for  conrerring  the  Mahometans, 
Pagans,  and  Jews.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
^  A  Harmony  of  die  Four  Evangelists  j  or,  a 
Discourse  cdncerning  the  Life  of  our  Saviour 
lestts  Christ,  Vith  the  Order  of  the  Gospels, 
Epistles,  and  Lessons,  See.  'together  widi  a 
brief  Description  and  Map  ofthe  Holy  Land,** 
1 66 1,  i6mo. ;  *«  Descriptio  Syrise,**  1540, 
•vo. ;  *«  Of  the  Republic  of  the  Turks,  with 
an  Account  of  the  Laws  tnd  Manners  of  the 
Mahometans,**  1560,  4to.  j  <<  Cosmographicae 
Disciplin^ae  Compendium,  cumSynopseRerum 
in  toto  Orbe  Gestarum,**  1561,  4to. ;  «  Com- 
mentarius  de  Etruriae  Regionis,  quae  prima  in 
Orbe  Europeo  habitata  est,  Originibus  ac  In* 
«titutis,**  155 1,  4to. }  ^<  A  History  of  the  me- 
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morable  Expeditions  of  the  Gaulf  or  Fraadb 
since  the  Deluge^  in  France^  Asia^  and  odier 
parts  of  the  Worid,**  ftc  155a,  16010. 5  ^  D* 
Magistratibus  Atheniensium,  Liber  singsiaris,** 
1541,  4to. ;  <(  Al]rfuibetum  Ltnguarum  XU. 
Ciiaracteribiis  differentiam,  necnon  Intvodoctia 
ac  legendi  Modus,**  1538,  4to. ;  «  De  Origi- 
nibus, sen  de  Hebraicsc  Linguae  et  Gentis  Aiu 
tiquitate,  deque  variarum  Linguamm  Aiini- 
tate,*'  1538,  4to.  J  *«  Grammatica  Arabica,** 
1538,  4to.  *,  <<  De  Foenicum  Literis,  seu  de 
prisco  Latins  et  Grsec«  Linguse  Charactere^ 
ejusque  Antiquissima  Origine  etUsu,  Common* 
tatiuncula,'*  15559  8vp.  $  together  with  nearly 
forty  other  articles,  the  titles  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  last  of  oar  authorrties.  Moreri* 
Notiv.  Diet.  Hist.  Diet.  BtU.  Hist,  et  Crit.—M. 
POTAMO,  a  platonic  philosopher  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  first  projector  of  the  eclectic 
sect,  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  flourished  under 
the  reign  of  Augustus ;  but  it  is  more  probable^, 
from  what  Diogenes  Laertaas  says,  ^t  he 
commenced  his  design  towards  the  close  cf 
the  second  century.  I'hat  author  relates,  that 
not  long  before  he  wrote  his  '*  Lives  of  the 
Philosophers,'*  an  eclectic  sect  bad  been  in* 
troduced  by  Potamo  of  Alexandria,  who  se- 
lected tenets  from  every  former  sect.  Frooi 
the  particulars  of  his  system  which  he  after*^ 
wards  quotes,  lespecting  the  principles  of  rea- 
soning, and  certain  general  topics  of  philoso- 
phical enquiry,  nothing  fnirther  can  be  learned^ 
than  that  Potamo  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the 
precepts  of  Plato  with  those  ci  other  masters* 
In  this  attempt,  indeed,  he  had  been  preceded 
by  other  Alexandrian  philosophers,  from  the 
first  commencement  of  their  schools.  But  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted 
to  institute  a  new  sect  upon  this  principle ;  and 
in  that  design  it  is  most  probable  that  he  failed 
of  success.  The  complete  constitution  of  &e 
eclectic  sect  must  be  referred  to  Ammonitia 
Sacca,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  arricle.  Potama 
the  philosopher  is  to  be  distinguished  horn  a 
rhetorician  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a  native 
of  Lesbos  or  Mitylene,  and  flourished  under 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  Me  was 
die  author  of  •*  A  History  of  Alexander  the 
Great  ;'*  «<  Panegyrics'*  on  Brutus,  and  Tiberius 
Cxsar  ;  a  treatise  '*  Concerning  a  perfect 
Orator,'*  &c.  of  which  no  remains  are  extant^ 
Diogen,  Lafrt.  Proam.  sect.  fciv.  Suidas,  Fossius 
de  Hist.  Orac.  lib.  it.  cap.  vii.  Enjiild^s  Histm 
Phil.  Vol.  n.  h.  tit.  ch.  it.  sect.  4«— M. 

POTEMKIN,  Grbgort  Albxamdro* 
viTCH,  a  favourite  of  Cadiarine  11.  who 
governed    Russia    with    no    leea    despocie 
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ftvthoritf  tlMn  Mentzikof  or  Btron,  was  de- 
•e«tid)ed  from  an  ancient  and  nohle  family, 
long  estaUiched  in  the  province  of  Smoknsko. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  into  the  army ;  and  at 
the  time  of  (he  revolution  distingui^eid  him- 
self by  his  activity  in  supporting  the  part  of  the 
Empress.  He  serred  witli  applause  under 
Mar^al  Romanzof,  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Turks,  and  was  deputed  by  Count  Peter 
Panin  to  deliver  t»he  keys  of  Bender  to  the 
Empress,  when  it  capitulated  to  the  Russians, 
in  1770.  Before  this  period  Potemkin  affected 
a  violent  attachment  to  the  Empress;  and  in  the 
private  audience,  when  he  presented  the  keys, 
made  a  declaration  of  it  in  terms  so  warm,  and 
with  gestures  so  extravagant,  as  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  love  had  deranged  his  intellects. 
Catharine,  at  this  time  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  Orlof,  paid  little  attention  to  mere  marks  of 
passion,  which  she  overlooked  and  forgave;  yet 
they  operated  to  his  advantage  when  he  was 
afterwards  introduced  as  a  favourite  by  Alexey 
Orlof,  on  the  dismission  of  his  bsother,  with 
a  view  to  counteract  the  cabals  of  Panin  and 
Romanzof.  Potemkin,  however,  continued 
to  occupy  that  post  only  15  months.  He  re- 
ceived the  usual  order  to  absent  himself  from 
court ;  but  he  soon  after  contrived  to  regain  his 
political  influence,  though  compelled  to  yield  to 
a  new  favourite.  From  this  time  he  managed  so 
as  to  maintain  an  ascendency  over  the  counsels  of 
the  Empress,  and  introduced  and  dismissed  the 
successive  favourites  according  to  his  own 
caprice.  While  Count  Panin  remained  in 
favour,  the  power  of  Potemkin  was  counter- 
balanced by  his  influence ;  but  on  his  disgrace, 
it  rose  superior  to  every  kind  of  controul.  He 
■was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  Empress.  In  his  cor- 
respondence with  her  he  affected  a  great  spirit 
of  independence;  returned  the  most  laconic 
answers  to  pages  written  by  her  own  hand,  and 
governed  her  no  less  by  remonstrating  against 
her  weaknesses,  than  by  indulging  her  passions. 
While  such  was  the  extent  of  his  influence,  it 
will  excite  no  surprize  that  his  honotu'S,  titles, 
and  employments,  should  exceed  in  number 
and  distinction  those  ever  before  possessed  by 
any  subject.  He  was  dignified  with  all  the 
Russian  orders  of  knighlhood,  and  the  principal 
orders  of  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Poland.  He 
was  field-marshal,  conmianderin  chief,  and  in- 
spector general  of  all  the  Russian  forces, 
colonel  of  the  Preobashinski  guards,  and  of 
three  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  grenadiers,  and 
dragoons,  and  president  of  the  college  of  war. 
He  was  grand  admiral  of  the  Xuxixie  ami  Cas* 


ptan  seas,  grand  hetman  of  the  Cossacts,  an<J 
governor  general  of  the  provinces  of  Ekatha- 
rinaslaf  and  Taurida.  lie  was  also  created  a 
prince  of  the  German  empire.  His  revenues 
corresponded  to  his  dignities :  he  received 
during  his  time  of  favour  large  estates,  and 
nine  millions  of  roubles  in  money;  he  was 
lord  over  40,000  peasants  in  Polish  Russia^ 
and  five  thousand  in  Russia ;  he  had  also  a 
pension  of  seventy-five  thousand  roubles,  and 
thirty  thousand  for  his  table.  Being  consider- 
ably involved  in  debt  by  iosses  at  play,  he  took 
an  advance  of  pension  fox  ten  years  5  but  was 
gratified  by  the  Empress  with  the  conti^iuance 
of liis  salary.  This  income,  however,  extraordi- 
nary as  It  may  appe^ir,  was  far  from  being  ade- 
quate to  his  unbounded  ex^ences.  During  his 
campaigns,  his  march  was  constantly  preceded 
by  an  English  gardener  and  six  hundred  assist- 
ants, who  formed  a  garden  in  the  spot  where 
the  tent  of  the  prince  was  pitched,  even  if  he 
continued  only  a  day.  Walks  of  sand  or  gravel 
were  laid  out,  and  decorated  with  borders  of 
flowers ;  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
were  transplanted,  and  ornamental  buildings 
were  imitated  by  temporary  wooden  structures* 
If  his  stay  was  protracted,  the  withered  trees 
were  removed,  and  fresh  plantations  substituted 
in  their  stead.  If  the  adjacent  country  pro- 
duced no  wood,  shrubs  and  limbs  of  forest 
trees  were  conveyed  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. He  purchased  enormous  quantities  of 
diamonds,  with  which  he  ornamented  his  dressy 
and  sometimes  he  even  amused  himself  with 
arranging  them  in  various  figures,  and  tossing 
them,  with  a  sort  of  childish  satisfaction,  front 
one  hand  to  another.  He  lavished  immense 
sums  on  his  numerous  mistresses,  and  expended 
still  more  on  buildings,  which  he  never  inha- 
bited, or  never  used  but  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
magnificent  entertainments  and  fetes*  To  sudp- 
ply  these  expenses,  and  gratify  his  passion  for 
accumulating  riches,  he  drew  on  the  treasury 
for  sums  to  an  unlimited  amount,  and  none  of 
his  drafts  were  ever  rejected.  He  died  during 
the  negotiations  for  peace  at  the  close  of  the 
successful  campaign  against  the  Turks.  At  the 
congress  of  Tassy  he  was  attacked  by  an  epide- 
mical distemper,  which  he  Increased  by  every 
species  of  intemperance ;  and  on  his  journey 
from  Yassy  to  Nicolaief,  being  siezed  with  a  vio- 
lent cholic,  he  alighted  from  his  carri^^e,  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  grotmd,  expired  in 
convulsions.  When  the  Empress  heard  of  his 
death,  she  was  at  first  much  aflected  ;  but  she 
soon  recovered,  and  seemed  to  be  pleased  with 
her  emancipation  from  his  influence.   Potemkia 
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.was  clumsy  in  bis  person,  but  of  herculean  size 
and  strength.  A  defect  in  his  eye  rendered  his 
'  countenance  lowering  and  forbidding ;  and  his 
first  address  was  not  only  aukward  and  embar- 
rassed, but  even  timid  and  distant.  In  mixed 
companies,  and  with  strangers,  he  was  silent 
and  reserved ;  but  among  those  with  whom  he 
was  intimate,  he  was  a£Fable,  cheerful,  and  in- 
dulged in  mimickry  and  sarcastic  raillery,  in 
which  be  excelled.  He  was  extremely  attached 
to  religious  ceremonies,  particularly  to  the  pomp 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  was  well  versed  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  When  discontented  with 
the  court,  or  vexed  with  the  cabals  formed 
against  him,  he  often  expressed  an  intention  to 
retire,  and  affected  an  inclination  to  become  a 
X  monk*  He  treated  the  Russian  nobles  with 
great  haughtiness ;  but  was  attentive  and  even 
affable  to  foreigners,  when  his  first  reserve  was 
worn  off.  In  domestic  life,  he  was  kind  to  his 
servants,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  be 
beaten  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
though  fully  aware  that  he  was  worse  served 
for  this  mild  treatment.  He  was  singularly 
voracious,  as  well  as  capricious,  in  his  appetite. 
Besides  his  usual  meals,  in  which  he  devoured 
without  distinction  the  most  common  as  well 
as  the  most  costly  dishes,  he  was  continually 
eating  small  pates  and  biscuits,  of  which  he  had  a 
constant  supply  placed  even  at  his  bed-side. 
He  was  by  nature  and  habit  extremely  indo- 
lent, and  often  neglected  the  most  important 
business ;  but  when  roused  to  exertion,  his 
activity  was  as  remarkable  as  his  supineness. 
He  sometimes  started  from  his  luxurious  life 
at  Petersburgh,  and  with  scarcely  a  moment's 
notice,  travelled  like  a  courier  night  and  day, 
in  a  common  kibitka ;  and  in  these  journeys 
lie  adopted  the  food  of  the  Russian  peasants 
until  he  reached  the  place  of  his  destination, 
when  he  returned  to  his  customary  mode  of 
living.  He  was  fond  of  wild  and  expensive 
schemes,  and  was  always  surrounded  with 
projectors,  who  continually  duped  and  deceived 
nim.  This  singular  man,  with  all  his  faults 
and  vices,  encouraged  commerce  and  manu- 
factures s  was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and 
promoted,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  study 
of  Greek  literature.  He  possessed  a  quicK 
comprehension  and  a  surprising  memory ;  yet 
his  knowledge  of  books,  though  general,  was 
superficial.  His  reading  was  confined  chiefly 
to  the  French  belles-lettres,  and  translations  of 
the  classics,  particularly  Plutarch,  and  to  Rus- 
sian authors  on  religious  ceremonies  ;  but  the 
information  which  he  drew  from  persons  of 
eminence  in  every  profession  was  prodigious. 
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A  well  drawn  character  of  this 
man  by  M.  de  Segar,  French  ambasiador 
at  Petersburgh,  may  be  seen  in  Castera'a 
Vii  de  Catherine  IL  and  in  the  third  volume 
of  Tooke's  translation.  Cox/s  iravilt  in  Rus^ 
jia.  —  J. 

POTHIER,  Robert- Joseph,  an  estimable 
French  writer  on  legal  subjects,  bom  at  Orleans 
in  1699,  was  professor  of  law  in  the  university 
of  that  city.  His  first  studies  were  directed  to 
Roman  jurisprudence,  his  2eal  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  which  induced  him  to  hold  weekly  con- 
ferences on  the  subject  at  his  own  house.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  French  law,  of 
which,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  he 
was  appointed  professor  by  chancellor  d' Agues- 
seau  \  and  in  order  to  excite  the  emulation  of 
students,  he  established  prizes  for  proofs  of 
proficiency.  He  died,  unmarried,  in  1772, 
with  a  character  not  less  respectable  for  morak, 
than  for  learning  and  industry.  His  works  on 
Roman  and  French  law  were  very  numerous. 
Amongtheprincipal  are  <<Pandectae  Justlnianse,'^ 
3  vols.  fol.  1 748  ;  separate  treatises  on  various 
species  of  contracts ;  <<  Coutumc  du  Duch^ 
d'Orleans,"  4to.,  1773;  "  Traite  des  Fiefs,** 
2  vols.  lamo.,  1776;  **  Posthumous  Works,** 
in  3  vols.  4to.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist,  -—  A. 

POTT,  John  Henry,  an  excellent  chemist, 
was  bom  in  1692  at  Halberstadt,  in  which  city 
his  father  was  King's  counsellor,  and  canon  of 
one  of  the  chapters.  He  entered  at  the  univei^ 
sity  of  Halle  in  1 709,  his  destination  then  be- 
ing the  theological  profe^ion ;  but  a  decided 
taste  for  chemistry  rendered  that  science  the 
principal  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  he  had  the 
advantage  of  studying  it  under  the  celebrated 
Stahl,  then  a  professor  in  that  university.  He 
changed  his  intended  profession  for  that  of 
physic,  and  in  17 16  took  the  degree  of  doctor. 
The  subject  of  his  inaugural  dissertation,  which 
he  maintained  under  Frederic  Hofiman,  was 
'*  The  Sulphurs  of  Metals,'*  in  which  he  paved 
the  way  to  an  improved  theory  of  chemistry;  and 
by  a  number  of  curious  experiments  and  new 
ideas  set  fortli  with  the  greatest  precision,  at 
once  gave  himself  a  rank  among  the  most  en« 
lightened  chemists  of  the  age.  It  was  Pott's 
first  intention  to  unite  the  practice  of  physic 
with  his  chemical  pursuits,  and  for  that  purpose 
he  returned  to  his  native  place  ^  but  unable  to 
exist  out  of  his  laboratory,  he  went  back  to 
Halle,  where  he  published  another  fruit  of  his 
experimental  researches  in  an  inaugural  disser* 
tation  composed  in  1720  for  his  brother  Dr. 
Augustus  Frederic  Pott,  under  the  title  of 
<<  The  Anatomy  of  Orpiment.'* 
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In  consequence  of  the  settlement  by  marriage 
cf  one  of  his  sisters  at  Berlin,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  that  capital'i  where  his  merit  procured  him 
a  reception  which  fixed  htm  in  the  place.     The 
Royal  Society  first  admitted  him  among  its 
membersj  and  soon*  after  he  was 'appointed  to 
the  chair   of   professor  of  theoretic  chemis- 
try in  the  medical   college  newly  established 
there.      In  'that   capacity   he  drew   up,    ac- 
cording to   the   custom    of    various    foreign 
universities,  the  inaugural  theses  of  several  can- 
didates for  degrees,  which  he  afterwards  col- 
lected into  a  volume  printed  in  1738.    These 
relate  chiefly  to  peculiar  solutions  of  bodies,  to 
terra  foliata  tartari,  the  vinous  vitriolic  acid, 
apd  the  nitrous  acid,  and  they  added  to  the 
just  reputation  he  had  acquired.     Although  he 
had  declined  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  was 
frequently  importuned  to  attend  persons  who 
had  imbibed  a  confidence  in  his  skill,  and  their 
number  was  augmented  by  his  disinterested- 
ness.   The  King  (father  of  Frederic  the  Great) 
likewise  several  times  sent  him  into  the  pro- 
vinces to  attend,  in  dangerous  diseases,  patients 
whom  he  honoured  with  his  particular  regard. 
Pott,  however,  considered  these  avocations  as 
80  many  interruptions  in  the  pursuit  to  which 
his  whole  soul  was  devoted,  and  at  length  he 
made  a  resolution  to  decline  all  other  engage- 
ments.    His  sphere  of  employment  was  ex- 
tended on  the  death  of  Neumann  in  1737, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  professorship  of 
practical  chemistry,  and  the  direction  of  the 
royal  laboratory  of  pharmacy.     From  that  time 
he  joined  to  his  other  labours  the  composition 
of  a  number  of  papers,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin,  and  of  which  from  time 
to    time    he    published    collections.      These 
amounted  to    31,   and  made  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  stock  of  chemical  knowledge. 
But  the  most  considerable  of  his  works,  and 
that  on  which  his  fame  is  principally  founded, 
is  his  "  Lithogeognosia,"  or  Treatise  on  Stones 
and  Earths,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1754.     The  number 
of  experiments  and  analyses  which  are  its  basis 
is  almost  incredible,  and  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  a  single  man,  with  any  degree  of 
industry,  could  perform  so  much  in  so  short  a 
period.     He  was  principally  incited  to  these  la- 
bours by  the  King's  wish  that  he  would  employ 
himself  in  discovering  the  secret  of  the  Saxon  por- 
celain.   For  this  purpose  he  procured  from  all 
parts  specimens  of  earths  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed at  Meissen,  and  mixed  them  in  all  kinds 
of  proportions  and  in  all  degrees  of  heat,  till  in 
eight  years  his  experiments  reached  the  number 


of  30,000,  at  an  expence  of  6000  crowns. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  man  of  his  ability  in 
such  a  course  should  not  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
those  substances  much  superior  to  that  of  formet 
chemists  ;  and  in  fact  he  may  be  regarded  as 
the  principal  source  of  all  that  is  known  of  the 
nature  of  earths,  and  their  mutual  action  upon 
each  other.  His  improvements  upon  the  con- 
struction of  furnaces  for  intense  heats,  and 
his  processes  for  composition  and  analysis,  have 
greatly  promoted  the  advancement  of  practical 
chemistry ;  while  the  clearness  of  his  language 
and  metnod,  and  the  solidity  and  extent  of  his 
•erudition,  have  rendered  his  works  excellent 
examples  of  true  science. 

M.  Pott  appears  to  have  been  but  slenderly 
remunerated  for  his  public  labburs.     He  had, 
indeed,  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the  supply  of 
the  army  with  the  mixed  metal  tombac,  which 
he  first  introduced  into  Germany,  but  having 
no  talents  for  business,  he  sold  it  for  a  trifling 
sum.      He  had  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with 
EUer,  first  physician  to  the  King,  and  director 
of  the  physical  department  in  the  Academy, 
which  produced  a  long  and  acrimonious  con- 
troversy, and  was  the  cause  of  Pott's  secession 
from  the  academical  meetings  after  the  year 
1754.     It  was  also  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  a 
work  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  experimental 
labours  of  several  years,   and  which  was   to 
have  been  entitled  <<  Metaschematismus  Sa- 
lium,"  its  subject  being  the  conversion  of  salts. 
The  materials  for  this  he  destroyed,  probably 
in  some  paroxysm  of  exasperation ;  for  in  ge- 
neral he  was  obliging  and  communicative,  and 
he  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  friends 
of  chemical  science  throughout  Europe.     One 
of  these  was   the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans^ 
with  whom  he  had  a  regular  epistojary  com- 
merce for  several  years.     He  received  various 
ofl^ers  to  settle  in  foreign  countries,  but  he  re- 
fused them  all,  chusing  to  live  in  the  bosom  of 
his  own  family,  amidst  his  habitual  occupations. 
His  frame  of  body  and  mind  equally  fitted  him 
for  labour,  and  he  persisted  to  the  close  of  his 
life  in  that  intense  application  which  was  be- 
come part  of  his  nature.     Worn  out  by  length 
of  years,  he  quietly  expired  in  March  1777,  at 
the  age  of  85,  being  a  i^idower  with  some 
surviving   daughters.      Ehge    de  M.  Pott  in 
Mem,  rfe  ^Acad.  R,  de  Berlin* 

POTT,  Percivall,  an  eminent  surgeon,  and 
valuable  chirurgical  writer,  was  bom  in  London 
in  December  1713.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
only  four  years  old,  leaving  a  widow  and  this 
child  with  a  very  narrow  provision  for  their 
support.     The  merit  of  Mrs.  Pott  interested 
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her  friends  in  her  favour,  and  Dr.  Wilcox, 
Bishop  of  ftochefiter,  a  distant  relation,  took 
her  son  under  his  protection.     He  received  his 
early  education  at  a  school  in  Kent ;  and  hav- 
ing shewn,  as  he  grew  up,  a  strong  propensity 
to  thp  profession  of  surgery,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  Nourse,  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  hospital.     In  this  situation 
he  had  not  Only  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  very 
extensive  practice,  but  that  of  acquiring  exact 
anatomical  knowledge  by  preparing  for  demon- 
stration the  subjects  used  by  Mr.  Nour^  in  his 
lectures.    He  likewise  improved  ^is  mind  by 
the  assiduous  study  of  all  the  authors  in  his 
own  profession,  as  well  as  of  writers  in  other 
branches  of  science  and  literature ;  and  what 
he  read»  a  faithful  memory  enabled  him  to  re- 
tain.    On  the  conclusion  of  his  apprenticeship, 
in  1736,  he  settled  for  himself  in  Fenchurch- 
street,  taking  his  mother,  and  her  daughter  by 
a  former  husband,   to  live  with  him.      His 
talents,   both    social   and    profeasiomal,    soon 
brought  him   into  notice;    and  at  an  early 
period  lie  contracted  friendships  with  many 
eminent  xJiaracters  among  his  contemporaries, 
which  continued  unchanged  through  life.     lu 
1745   he   was   elected   an  assistant   surgeon, 
and  in  1749  one  of  the  principal  surgeons,  of 
8t.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  and  the  road  was 
thus  opened  to  him  to  all  the  distinction  his 
industry  and  abilities   could  command.     He 
appeared,  firom  his  commencement  of  practice, 
a  patron  of  that  milder  method  of  chirurgical 
treatment  which  has  now  fully  taken  place  of 
the  former  severity,     Mr.  Pott  was  not  one  of 
those  who  commence  authors  previously  to  ex- 
perience, for  till  his  43d  year  he  had  only  com- 
municated a  case  of  tumour  by  which  the 
bones  were  softened,  to  the  Royal  Society, 
published  in  the  41st  volume,  part  ad.,  of  iis 
transactions.     In  that  year,  1756,  he  suffered 
n  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,   in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  his  horse;  and,  during 
the  necessary  confinement  of  his  cure,  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  drawing  up  a  **  Treatise  on 
Ruptures,"  publi^ed  at  the  close  of  the  same 
year.     This  work  had  the  merit  of  presenting, 
m  clear  and  correct  laf^uagc,  a  more  accurate 
account  of  that  common  complaint  than  had 
hitherto  appeared.     It  was  well  received,  and 
placed  him  in  a  very  respectable  rank  as  a  pro- 
fessional writer.     This  treatise  was  followed  in 
the  next  year  with  <<  An  Account  of  a  particu- 
lar Kind  of  Rupture,"  the  Hernia  Congenita, 
which  involved  him   in   a  controversy  with 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  on  the  ground  of  priority 
of  discovery.     From  this  period  he  continued 


almost  during  life  at  short  intervals  to  enrich 
the  art  of  surgery  by  publications,  which  wer^ 
the  result  as  well  of  much  reading  and  medita* 
tion,  as  of  extensive  experience.  These  werei^ 
*^  Observations  on  the  Fistula  LachrymaUs," 
1758  ;  <^  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Con- 
sequences of  Wounds  and  Contusions  of  tlw 
Head,  Fractures  of  the  Skull,  Contusions  of 
the  Brain,  &c./'  1760  ;  *<  Practical  Remarks  oa 
the  Hydrocele,*'  1762  ;  "  Remarks  on  the  Fis-> 
tula  in  Ano,*'  1 765  ;  <<  General  Remarks  on 
Fractures  and  Dislocations,"  annexed  in  1768 
to  a  new  edition  of  his  work  on  Wounds  of 
the  Head  ;  <<  On  the  CuA  of  Hydrocde  by  Se« 
ton,''  1772$  *<  Chirurgical  Observations  rela- 
tive to  the  Cataract,  the  Polypus  of  the  Noset 
the  Cancer  of  the  Scrotum,  the  di&rent  Kinds 
of  Ruptures,  and  Mortification  of  the  Toes  and 
Feet,"  1775 ;  <*  Remarks  on  that  Kmd  of  Palsjr 
of  the  Limbs  which  attends  Curvature  of  the 
Spine,"  1779;  **  Further  Remarks  on  the 
same,"  1733.  These  various  puUicatiooa 
justly  placed  him  among  those  surgeons  to 
whom  the  art  b  most  indebted  for  its  advance- 
ment ;  being  all  written  with  singular  persfi^ 
cuity  and  intelligence,  generally  founded  oa 
the  most  solid  principles,  and  inculcatixig  a 
simple  and  decisive  mode  of  practice.  As  an 
improver  he  perhaps  stands  highest  in  his 
work  on  Fistulas,  the  treatment  of  which  he 
reformed  from  great^complexity  and  severity 
to  ease  and  simplicity  ;  and  in  his  history  and 
method  of  cure  of  the  caries  of  the  venehnCf 
occasioning  the  loss  of  motion  iu  the  lower 
extremities. 

To  return  to  biographical  narrative-— Mr.Pott 
married  in  1 746  the  daughter  of  Robert  Crut- 
tenden,  Esq.,*  a  lady  of  excellent  sense,  with 
whom  he  passed  his  life  in  perfect  harmony, 
and  who  brought  him  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  In  1 764  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  at  tlie  same  time  pre* 
sented  it  with  a  curious  case  of  hernia  of  the 
bladder,  including  a  stone,  which  is  printed  in 
the  54th  volume  of  the  Transactions.  About 
1765,  he  began,  at  his  house  in  Watling  street^ 
a  course  of  lectures  on  surgery  which  were  nu« 
nierously  attended,  and  made  a  valuable  addi* 
tion  to  the  opportunities  for  professional  im- 
provement a£Forded  by  the  metropolis.  His 
increasing  practice  caused  him,  in  1767,  to  re- 
move to  the  central  situation  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  which,  eight  years  afterwards,  he  ex- 
changed for  Hanover-square;  and  at  that  period 
he  might  be  regarded  as  at  the  summitof  repu- 
tation, at  home  and  abroad.  In  1787,  he  re- 
signed his  ofice  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Uo6pital» 
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wbich  he  bad  held  about  40  years  wkh  the 
highest  credit;  andj  in  December  17889  he 
closed  his  active  and  useful  life  at  the  age  of 
75*  As  a  practitioner  in  surgery,  Mr.  Pott 
was  distinguished  by  sound  judgment,  cool 
determination,  and  manual  dexterity.  He  was 
above  all  artifice,  and  gave  his  opinion  with 
great  frankness  and  prompt  decision.  His 
works  have  been  prhited  more  than  once  col- 
lectively in  three  volumes,  8vo.  Earths  Life 
$f  Mr.  Potif  prefixed  to  bis  JTorh.  —  A. 

POTTER,  John,  ArchbUhop  of  Canter- 
bury,  was  born  about  the  year  1674,  at  Wake- 
field, in  which  town  his  father  kept  a  linen- 
draper's  shop.  He  received  his  school  edu- 
cation at  his  native  place,  and  at  the  age  of  14 
was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  sent  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entered  of  University-college. 
His  early  progress  in  Greek  literature  was  dis- 
played by  a  publication  in  1693  for  the  use  of 
students,  consisting  of  notes  and  various  read- 
ings to  Plutarch's  treatise  <<  De  Audiendis 
Foetis,"  and  Basil's  <'  Oration  on  the  most  ad- 
vantageous Mode  of  studying  Greek  authors." 
He  was  soon  after  chosen  fellow  of  Lincoln- 
college,  and  taking  his  master's  degree,  he  went 
into  orders.  In  1697  he  gave  further  proof 
of  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, by  publishing  an  elaborate  edition  of 
that  obscure  author  Lycophron.  In  the  same 
9nd  the  following  year  he  published  the  two 
volumes  of  his  "  Archaeologia  Grseca,"  which 
became  a  standard  work  upon  Grecian  anti- 
quities. By  these  writings  he  established  his 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  man  of 
classical  erudition,  and  paved  the  way  for  his 
advancenient  in  his  own  profession.  In  1 704 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Te- 
nison,  with  whom  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Lambeth  I  and  in  1706  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  D.D.  and  was  made  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  Queen  Anne.  He  how  began  to 
apply  his  teaming  to  topics  connected  with  his 
situation;  and  in  1707  published  <<  A  Discourse 
of  Church  Government,"  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  support  ecclesiastical  authority  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  state,  and  to  prove  the 
divine  institution  of  episcopacy.  This  assertion 
of  high  church  principles  aid  not  prevent 
Dr.  Potter  from  being  regarded  as  a  whig  i 
wad  whentin  the  subsequent  year,  by  the  Duke 
of  MaribomugVs  interest,  hie  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Dr.  Jane  as  regius  professor  of  divi- 
nity al  OsdEordj  and  canon  of  Christ-church, 
against  the  competition  of  Dr.  Smallridge,  the 
circumstance  was  considered  as  a  triumf^  by 
^  wlij  party.     Jdi   17 15  he  was  created 
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Bishop  of  'Ozlbrd  by '  George  L,  at  the  same 
time  retaining  his  divinity  chair,  the  duties  of 
which  he  fulfilled  with  great  assiduity.  In  (hat 
year  he  published  a  valuable  edition  of  the 
«  Works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,"to  which  he 
contributed  an  entire  new  version  of  the  <<  Co« 
hortations."  When  Dr.  Hoadly,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  made  public  those  opinions  which 
brought  upon  him  such  a  storm  of  controversy 
from  his  brethren  of  the  English  churchy 
Dr.  Potter  was  one  of  the  combatants,  having 
in  a  charge  to  his  clergy  thought  proper  to 
warn  them  against  some  of  that  prelate's  opi- 
nions respecting^  religious  sincerity.  Hoadly 
answered,  and  rotter  replied,  in  a  strain  of 
warmth  beyond  the  usual  moderation  of  his 
character.  On  the  accession  of  George  II.| 
Dr.  Potter  was  appointed  to  preach  the  coro- 
nation sermon,  and  was  regarded  as  much  in 
favour  with  the  King  and  Queen.  Upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Wake  in  1736-7,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
.  which  high  station  he  occupied  with  distinction, 
till  his  death  in  I747>  at  the  age  of  73.  He 
was  married,  and  had  a  numerous  family,  of 
whom  two  sons  and  three  daughters  survived 
him. 

Dr.  Potter  was  regarded  as  zealously  at* 
tached  to  the  doctrine  and  constitution  of  his 
church,  and  vigilant  in  guarding  it  from  the 
attacks  of  adversaries.  He  was  a  man  of  order 
and  regularity,  who  governed  his  affairs  with 
due  economy,  yet  was  not  neglectful  of  th^ 
dignity  belonging  to  his  station.  On  this  ac« 
count  he  has  undergone  the  censure  of  pride 
and  haughtiness  from  Whiston,  whose  ideas 
were  drawn  from  the  primitive  church,  the 
situation  of  which  was  totally  different  from 
that  of  modem  establishments.  That  writer 
also  charges  him  with  court  adulation,  and 
neglect  of  Christian  discipline,  whilst  at  th^ 
same  time  strenuously  resisting  all  attempts  at 
further  reformation  in  doctrine  ^  but  on  this 
head  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  him  insin* 
cere.  His  **  Theological  Works'*  were  pub* 
lished  collectively  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  Ofcford,  1753^ 
Biogr.  Briton.  —  A. 

POTTER,  Paul,  an  eminent  painter,  wad 
bom  in  1625  ^^  Enkhuysen,  where  his  father 
followed  the  same  profession.  Paul  Applied  to 
the  art  with  so  much  industry  and  capacity, 
that  he  had  acquired  distinction  in  it,  at  the 
age  of  15.  His  subjects  were  landscapes,  en* 
riched  with  animals  of  the  domestic  kind,  which 
he  painted  with  a  truth  of  delineation,  delicacy 
of  nnkhing,  and  beauty  of  colouring,  that  have 
scarcely  been  equalled.    All  the  parts  of  bis' 
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landscapes  are  touched  with  spirit  and  freedom^ 
and  the  loose  and  negligent  foliage  of  his  trees 
is"  characteristic  of  his  manner.  He  wasyery 
industrious,  and  such  an  attentive  observer  of 
nature,  that  he  never  walked  into  the  fields 
without  a  book  in  which  he  entered  sketches, 
to  be  afterwards  transferred  to  his  pictures.  In 
1650  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
architect  at  the  Hague,  and  was  introduced  hj 
his  father-in-law  to  the  best  company.  His 
polite  manners  and  agreeable  conversation  ren- 
dered him  acceptable  to  persons  of  rank  and 
education,  and  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange  was 
accustomed  to  come  and  see  him  work.  His 
wife's  disposition  to  gallantry  augmented  the 
number  of  his  visitors  ;  and  a  story  is  told  of 
his  having  imitated  the  example  of  Vulcan  by 
entangling  in  a  net  the  lady  and  one  of  her 
lovers,  and  exposing  them  bound  to  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  rest.  It  is  added,  that  his  good- 
nature led  him  to  pardon  his  frail  spouse,  who 
became  at  least  more  cautious  from  the  event. 
In  1652  he  remained  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
died  in  1654,  at  the  age  of.  29,  exhausted  by 
his  labours.  His  works  are  rare,  and  bear  a 
high  price,  and  scarcely  any  master  of  the 
Dutch  school  stands  higher  in  reputation.  In 
winter  he  employed  himself  in  making  etchings 
ftom  his  designs,  several  of  which  he  published, 
and  they  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors. 
D*  Argenville.     Pilkington.  — [A. 

POUGET,  Francis-Ame,  a  learned  French 
divine  and  esteemed  theological  writer  in  the 
T7th  and  early  part  of  the  i8th  century,  was 
bom  at  Montpellier,  in  the  year  1666.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he 
.  Was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the 
faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  appointed  Vicar 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Roch.  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  was  the  instrument  of  bringing  about  the 
conversion  of  the  celebrated  La  Fontaine ;  of 
which  he  drew  uj>  a  detailed  and  curious  ac- 
count, which  was  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  Father  Desmolets  "  Memoirs  of  Literature 
and  of  History.**  He  was  placed  by  Colbert, 
Bishop  of  Montpellier,  at  the  head  ot  his  semi- 
nary tor  the  education  of  young  ecclesiastics  \ 
and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  appoint- 
ment in  the  most  able  and  satisfactory  manner, 
benefiting  his  pupils  not  only  by  the  excellence 
of  his  instructions,  but  by  th^  admirable  model 
of  virtue  and  piety  which  he  exhibited  in  his 
own  conduct.  Afterwards  he  appears  to  have 
presided  over  a  similar  seminary  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  Malo,  and  was  nominated  Abbot  of 
Chambon.  ^  In  the  year  1696,  or  1697,  he 
entered  into,  the  congregation  of  the  priests  of 


the  Oratory)  and  he  died  in  tKeir  house  of 
St.  Maglotre  at  Paris,  in  1723,  in  the  58th 
year  of  his  age.  Among  the  works  of  which 
ne  was  the  author,  or  editor,  that  in  highest 
estimation  is  entitled,  «  Instructions,  in  the 
Form  of  a  Catechism,  drawn  up  by  Order  of 
M.  Joachim  Colbert,  Bishop  of  Montpellier,'^ 
1 702,  4to.,  and  in  the  same  year  in  5  vols.  1 2mo. . 
On  this  work,  which  is  a  kind  of  system  of 
doctrinal  and  practical  divinity,  according  to 
the  tenets  and  rites  of  the  Catholic  church,  the 
writers  of  that  communion  bestow  very  high 
commendation.  Christianity,  they  tell  us, 
appears  in  it  in  all  its  majesty,  the  author 
deducing  its  sacred  truths  from  the  language 
of  Scripture,  the  decisions  of  councils,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers }  and  they  recommend 
his  performance,  on  account  of  the  unrivalled 
perspicuity,  precision,  and  elegant  simplicity, 
with  which  it  explains  and  enforces  the~  doc- 
trines of  religion.  Christian  morality,  and  the 
ceremonies  and  usages  of  the  church.  It  has 
undergone  a  vast  number  of  impressions,  and 
been  translated  into  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  hb  life 
father  Pouget  translated  it  into  Latin,  with 
considerable  additions  ;  but  it  did  not  make  its 
appearance  in  this  form  till  after  the  death  of 
the  author,  when  father  Desmolets  published  it 
»n  '725*  under  the  title  of,  «  Franc.  Amati 
Pouget  Institutiones  Catholics?,  in  Modum 
Catechesos,  ex  Gallico  ejusdem  Auccoris  ab  ipso- 
met  in  Linguam  Latinam  conversae,  et  Sacrat 
Scripturse  et  Traditionis  Testomoniis  coti- 
firmatse,"  in  2  vols,  folio.  Our  author  took  a 
share  in  preparing  for  publication,  ^'  The  Bre- 
viary of  Narbonnej"  "  The  works  of  St.  Je-* 
rome,"  conjointly  with  Father  Martianay  ;  the 
«  Analecta  Grseca,''  with  Father  Montfaucon; 
"  Christian  Instructions  relative  to  the  Duties 
of  Knights  of  Malta,"  &c.  \  and  he  published 
in  17 14,  <<  A  Letter  toM.  Cardinal  deNoailles, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bull 
Unigenitus^*  in  i2mo.,  MorerL  Nouv.  DrcL 
Hist.     Diet.  Bibl.  Hist,  and  Crit.  —  M. 

POULLE,  Lewis,  a  celebrated  French  pul- 
pit-orator in  the  18th  century,  was  born  at 
Avignon,  in  the  year  1702-  Poetry  and  elo- 
quence were  the  favourite  subjects  of  ht» 
studies ;  and,  as  he  possessed  a  happy  imagi- 
nation, he  cultivated  both  with  success,  but 
particularly  the  latter.  Concerning  his  poeti* 
cal  effusions  we  have  no  other  information,  than 
that  he  gained  the  prizes  awarded  in  this  line 
by  the  academy  of  Toulouse,  in  the  years  1732 
and-1733.  Having  embraced  the  clerical  pro- 
fessionj  he  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a  preacher;' 
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%nd  his  iatte  having  reached  the  oourtj'  be  was 
appointed  preachor  to  the  King^  and  made 
Abbot-commendatary  of  Nogent.     The  cha- 
Tacteristics  by  which  he  was  distinguished  were^ 
9L  liyelyy  noble^  and  rapid  eloquence,  grand  and 
brilliant  imagery,  and  sometimes  striking  sen- 
timents;   but  his  metaphors  were  too  often 
forced,  and  in  his  pursuit  of  the  beautiful,  he 
was  neglectful  of  simplicity  and  pathos.    From 
indulging  to  his  natural  indolence,   likewise, 
which  led  him  to  confine  his  reading  to  the 
Scriptures  and  a  small  number  of  poets  and 
orators,   he  was  deficient  in  that  knowledge 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  enter  tho- 
iroughly  into  the  subjects  of  his  discourses. 
With  all  his  faults,  however,  so  fertile  was  his 
imagination,  and  so  impressive  were  the  charms 
of  his  delivery,  that  he  retained  his  popularity 
to  an  advanced  period  of  life.     He  died  at  his 
native  place,  in  1781,  at  the  age  of  79.     The 
only  remaining  specimens  of  his  eloquence  are 
•two  volumes  of  <<  Sermons,"  published  in  1 778, 
lamo.^  which  have  been  repeatedly  printed,  and 
^are  much  admired  In  France.     They  are  distin- 
guished by  tlie  excellences  and  Refects  which 
,  we  have  already  attributed  to  the  author.    One 
circumstance     related     concerning     him,    by 
the  Baron  de  Sainte  Croix,  in  his  <<  Eloge  de 
J'Abb^   PauUe,"  is  too  extraordinary    to    be 
emitted.     He  states,   that  before  the  author 
Mrrote  these  sermons  for  the  press,  he  never 
committed  any  of  his  discourses  to  paper,  but 
that  his  memory  was,  for  forty  years,  the  sole 
xepository  of  his  numerous  compositions.     He 
adds,  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  virtue  with- 
out ostentation,  of  an  obliging  disposition,  and 
truly  liberal  and  candid,  but  without  indiffe- 
rence ;  that  he  lived  very  happily,  and  deserved 
such  fortune,  since  the  prospect  of  the  felicity 
of  others  yielded  him  the  truest  enjoyment. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  —  M. 

POUPART,  Francis,  a  physician  and  ana- 
tomist, was  born  in  1661  at  Mans.  After  a 
preliminary  education  under  the  fathers  of  the 
Oratory  in  that  city,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  applied  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  to  which  he  joined  those  of  surgery  an^i 
anatomy.  The  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances did  not  prevent  him  from  employing 
himself  assiduously  in  dissecting  many  animals 
of  the  tribes  of  insects  and  vermes,  which  he 
examined  with  great  minuteness ;  at  the  same 
time  he  attended  to  professional  studies  with  a 
view  to  practice.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.  IX 
at  Rheims,  and  in  1699  was  admitted  to  ihe 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  pupil  of  the  anatomist 
Mery •  Although  he  never  rose  above  indigency 


he  supported  his  lot  with  philosophical  tX2S^ 
quillity,  and  had  made  himself  advantageously 
known  by  his  writings,  when  he  died  at  Paris^ 
in  1709.  Several  of  his  papers  are  printed  in 
the  Journal  des  Savans,  from  1693  to  16989 
in  the  Memoires-de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  and  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  They  chiefly 
relate  to  comparative  anatomy,  as  that  of  the 
snail,  the  leech,  the  ant-lion,  the  muscle,  &c* 
His  name  is  also  attached  to  a  ligament  at  the 
base  of  the  human  abdomen  which  he  dei- 
scribed,  but  which  had  before  been  noticed  by 
Fallopius.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a 
Chirurgie  Complette,"  1695,  lamo.  which.has 
been  confounded  with  a  work  .under  the  same 
title  by  Le  Qerc.  Halleri  BibL  Anat.  and.  Cbi^ 
rurg.  Eloy  Diet.  —  A. 

PO^URCHOT,  Edmund,  an  eminent  French 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  17th  and  early 
part  of  the  1 8th  century,  was  born  at  Poilly,  a 
village  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  and  near  Auxerre, 
in  the  year  165 1.    He  was  instructed  in  gram- 
mar-learning at  Auxerre,  where  a  physician 
who  had  cured  him  of  a  bad  disorder,  pleased 
with  his  dispojsition  and  the  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge  which  he  discovered,  recommended 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Paris.    Accordingly,  through 
the  interest  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Auxerre,  he 
was  received  into  the  College  des  Gra$sina» 
upon  a  foundation  for  students  of  the  diocese 
of  Sens.     In  this  seminary  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  diligence  and  proficiency,  par* 
ticularly  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  affi>rded 
evidence  of  talents  which  might  one  day  raise 
him  to  the  first  places  in  the  University.    In 
the  year  1673,  ^^^  ^^^  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  M.A.      The  ability  with  which  he  per* 
formed  his  exercises  on  that  occasion,,  induced 
M.  Le  Toumeux,  the  chaplain  of  the  College^ 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.     By  that  gentler- 
man's  advice  he  studied  the  Greek  language^ 
of  which  he  was  before  ignorant,  and  he  r&* 
vised  the  Latin  authors  which  he  had  read; 
but  without  neglecting  his  philosophy,  to  which 
he  wished  him  to  pay  his  principal  attention. 
The  same  friend  recommended  him  to  M.  At* 
naud,  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor  for  his 
nephew  ;  and  this  connection  introduced  him 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  gentlemen  of  Port- 
Royal,  whose  advice  determined  him  to  direct 
his  views  towards  2n  establishment  in  the  Uni- 
versity.   In  the  year  1677,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  pbiiosopby  in  his  own  college, 
whither  his  reputation  soon  attracted  a  mul- 
titude of  students  i  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
College  des  Quatre  Nations,  he  accepted  the 
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iofitatioo  of  die  superiofs  to  fiU  the  philoso- 
phical duur  in  that  seminary. 

At  the  time  when  M.  Pourchot  commenced 
lua  career  of  professor^  the  peripatetic  doctrine 
Ibad  long  held  unrivalled  pojisession  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  University,  and  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  was  scarcely  considered  subordinate  . 
to  that  of  Jesu^  Christ.    The  followers  of  the 
chuxckof  Rome,  in  particular,  zealously  main- 
tained it,  on  account  of  the  assistance  which 
itf  dialectics  afforded  tliem  in  defence  of  the 
established  system.      M.  Pourchot,  however, 
soon  became  dissatisfied  with  this  philosophy, 
and  fully  persuaded  of  its  inutility  in  tlie  in* 
vestigation  of  truth.    He,  therefore,  renounced 
the  authority  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  embraced 
the  method  of  Des  Cartes,  applying  mathe- 
matical principles  and  reasonings  to  the  dis- 
covery of  physical  and  moral  truths.    Adopting 
the  leading  tenets  of  that  philosopher,  and  the 
logic  of  Port-Royal,  he  drew  up  a  new  system 
of  philosophy,  in  which  his  object  was  to  sub- 
stitute good  sense  and  right  reason  in  the  room 
of  the  ridiculous  subtleties  which  before  his 
time  bad  been  taught  ex  cathedra.   Bold  as  was 
the  undertaking,  he  ventured  on  this  ground  to 
introduce  a  reform  into  the  schools,  and  to 
combat  the  ideas  and  prejudices  which  had 
been  so  long  received.     The  philosophy  of 
M.  Pourchot    excited    a    violent    opposition 
among  the  professors  of  that  University,  who 
formed  cabals,  which  were  busily  employed  in 
•sounding  the  alarm  of  its  dangerous  and  per- 
nicious   tendency.       Its   admirers,    however, 
both  within  and  without  the  University,  ra- 
l^dly  increased  in  number;    and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance a  satirical  piece  on   the   subject, 
published  by  Despreaux,  did  not  a  little  con- 
tribute.    In  that  piece,  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  a  burlesque  Arr^t,  he  denounced  <^  certain 
Quidamsy  who  without  permission  assumed  the 
titles  of  Gassendists,  Cartesians,  Malebranchists, 
«nd  Pourchotists,"  as  seditious  persons,  &c.  The 
ridicule  with  which  this  Anit  treated  the  an- 
cient prejudices,   soon  broke  up  the  parties 
which  were  formed  in  the  University  against 
the  new  philosophy,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
peripatetic  system  had  few  partizans,  except- 
ing among  some  of  the  old  professors.    In  the 
mean  time  M.  Pourchot  had  published  his 
system,  under  the  title  of  <<  Institutiones  Phi- 
losophicx,''   &c.    which  was  aniversally  ap- 
plauded, and  met  with  an  astonishing  sale. 
In  drawing  it  up  the  author,  that  he  might  not 
appear  to  treat  with  unbecoming  contempt, 
questions  which  were  considered  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  die  schools,  made  a 
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kind  of  collection,  distinct  from  die  body  of 
his  work,  under  the  ritle  of  <<  Series  Dtsputa* 
tionum  Schoiasticarum,'*  which  he  used  jocu- 
larly to  call  ^  the  method  of  playing  the  Fool.** 
For  an  account  of  the  controversial  pieces  to 
which  the  appearance  of  this  work  'gave  rise, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  Moreri* 

M.  Pourchot's  reputation  as  a  philosopher 
now  stood  so  high,  that  his  lectures  were 
always  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
students.     The  most  celebrated  literary  cha« 
racters  of  his  time  were  also  eager  to  court  his 
acquaintance.     Racine,  Despreaux,  Mabillon, 
Dupin,  Baillet,  Montfaucon,  and  Santeul  were 
his  intimate  associates.    He  was  honoured  with 
the  esteem  of  M.  Bossuet  and  M.  de  Fenelon. 
The  latter  offered  to  use  all  his  interest  to 
procure  for  him  the  appointment  of  tutor  to 
the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family ;  but 
the  advise  of  Bossuet,  as  well  as  his  own  incli- 
nation, induced  our  author  to  decline  the  good 
prelate's  proposal,  and  to  reserve  his  talents  for 
the  service  of  the  University.     By  that  body 
he  Was  considered  as  one  of  their  most  zeal- 
ous and  useful   members,  and  one  of  their 
brightest  ornaments.    As  a  proof  of  their  high 
respect  for  him  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  he 
was  seven   times  chosen  to  fill  the  post  of 
rector,  and  that  he  held  that  of  Syndic  for  the 
long  space  of  forty  years.     He  was  also  ho- 
noured by  them  with  the  degree  of  licentiate 
in  civil  and   canon   law.      M.  Pourchot  was 
steadily  attached  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  entertained  so  great  a  regard  for  the  sa- 
cred writings,  that  at  an  advanced  age  he  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
with  a  degree  of  ardour  which  enabled  him 
soon  to  become  master  of  it.    The  method 
which  he  followed  was  that  of  M.  Masclef, 
with  whom   he  lived  in   habits   of  intimate 
friendship.     From  this  time  he  was  induced, 
out  of  a  pure  reeard  to  the  public  good,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  divinity  students  in  the 
University,  to  deliver  courses  of  public  lec- 
tures on  the  Hebrew  language  at  the  College  of 
St.  Barbe.     In  the  midst  of  these  new  studies, 
and  the  continual  engagements  to  whic^i  he 
was  called  by  his  office  of  Syndic,  he  found 
leisure  to  improve  his  «*  Philosophical  Institu- 
tions,'' of  which  he  was  preparing  a  fourth 
edition  for  the  press,  when  his  eye-sight  en- 
tirely failed.     He  survived  this  event  between 
two  and  three  years,  and  died  at  Paris  in  17341 
in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.     Besides  his  «  in- 
stitutionesPhilosophic«,"which were  published 

in  4to.  and  also  in  5  vols.  lamo.  M.  Pourchot 
was  the  au&or  of  numerous  <*  Discourses," 
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which  were  given  to  the  public  in  the  "  Acts'* 
of  the  University  ;  and  rarious  *<  Memoirs,** 
the  subjects  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  first 
of  our  authorities.  He  likewise  assisted  his 
friend  Masclef  in  greatly  improving  the  second 
edition  of  his  «*  Grammatica  Hebraica,**  not 
only  by  his  corrections  of  that  author's  ^tyle, 
but  by  furnishing  him  with  a  considerable  part 
of  the  materials  for  the  long  prolegomena  pre- 
fixed to  the  second  rolumei  and  aiding  him  in 
drawing  up  the  Chaldee*  Syriac,  and  Samaritan 
grammars,  which  that  edition  contains.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet,  /f/jf.—- M. 

POUSSIN,  Nicholas,  a  painter  of  great 
celebrity,  was  born  in  I594>  at  Andeley,  in 
Normandy,  of  an  ancient  but  reduced  family. 
Having  chosen  painting  for  his  profession,  he 
studied  under  different  masters,  but  of  little 
eminence,  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  practised 
his  art  under  various  discouragements  in  the 
provinces.     His  great  desire  was  to  visit  Italy 
for  improvement ;  but  on  his  first  attempt  he 
got  no  farther  than  Florence^  whence  he  was 
obliged  speedily  to  return.     At  length,  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Cavalier  Marini  at 
Paris,  he  joined  that  poet  at  Rome  in  1623, 
and  was  introduced  by  him  to  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini.      The   death  of  Marini  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Cardinal,   deprived  him  of  his 
patrons,  and  he  was  reduced  to  model  antiques 
for  a  maintenance,  with  his  fellow-lodgers  AI- 
■gardi  and  Francis  le  Quenoy.     He  was  not, 
however,  to  be  discouraged;    and  he  applied 
with  ardour  to  all  the  branches  of  his  art,  and 
studied  the  works   of  Titian,  Raphael,   and 
Domenichino,  the  last  of  whom  was  his-  fa- 
vourite master.     For  a  time  he  attempted  to 
imitate  the  colouring  of  Titian ;  but  a  taste  for 
the  antique  at  length  predominated,  and  he 
gave  himself  up  to  that  learned  style  by  which 
he  is  distinguished.     History,  as  the  noblest 
branch  of  painting,   was  that  in  which  he 
aimed  to  excel,  and  he  drew  his  subjects  in 
part  from  the  poets  and  historians  of  antiquity. 
In  all  these,  he  was  a  most  accurate  observer 
of  costume,   and  lie  generally  decorated  his 
back-grounds  with  pieces  of  architecture  co- 
pied from  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Rome 
and  its  vicinity.     On  the  return  of  Cardinal 
Barberini,  he  painted  for  him  one  of  his  finest 
pieces,  the  death  of  Germanicus,  which,  with 
other  works,  so  well  established  his  reputation, 
that  Cardinal  Richelieu  engaged  Louis  XIII. 
to  rec^l'him  to  France,  in  1640,  in  order  to 
paint  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.     He  was  re- 
'ceived  with  distinction,   and   honoured  with 
die  title  of  fim  painter  to  the  Kingi  vpith  a 


suitable  pension.  The  envy  of  competitors,, 
however,  gave  him  so  much  molestation,  diat 
in  1642  he  returned  to  Rome,  under  the  pre- 
text of  bringing  away  his  wife ;  and  both  the 
King  and  the  Cardinal  dying  in  the  following 
year,  he  determined  to  continue  at  Rome, 
which  capital  was  his  abode  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  It  is  asserted  that  his 
pension  was  paid  him  under  Louis  XIV.,  yet 
he  appears  to  have  lived  in  a  very  humble 
style,  which,  however,  might,  in  part,  be  hi* 
choice,  since  he  was  truly  philosophical  in  his 
character,  and  prized  his  art  for  its  own  sake,, 
rather  than  for  its  emoluments.  He  did  not 
even  keep  a  single  footman ;  and  when  a  Car- 
dinal, whom,  after  receiving  his  visit,*  he  con- 
.,  ducted  home  with  a  lantern  in  hiB  hand,  ex^ 
pressed  his  concern  at  seeing  him  without  a 
servant,  Poussin  replied,  •«  I  pity  your  Emi- 
nence much  more  for  having  so  many."  His 
conversation  was  of  a  learned  and  elevated 
cast,  and  was  much  valued  by  the  acquaint- 
ance who  used  to  meet  him  in  his  morning  and 
evening  Walks  on  the  esplanade  of  Santa 
Trinita  in  Monte,  near  his  house.     Though 

aualified  by  his  knowledge  and  genius  to  take 
le  lead,  he  was  polite  and  condescending,  and 
made  a  point  of  living  well  with  all  the  world. 
As  an  artist,  Poussin  imitated  no  particular 
master,  but  adopted  a  style  of  his  own,  found- 
ed, indeed,  upon  an  assiduous  study  of  the 
antique,  which  to  him  stood  in  the  place  of 
the  observation  of  nature.  It  was  only  in  the 
landscapes  which  formed  the  back-grounds  of 
his  pictures  that  he  copied  nature,  which  he 
did  with  great  truth  and  delicacy.  His  hu- 
man figures  are  generally  in  their  forms  to  be 
traced  to  antique  sculptures,  whence  they  have 
a  kind  of  marble  hardness  and  stiflfhess;  yet 
they  are  frequently  sublime  and  pathetic  in 
their  expression,  and  few  history  painters  have 
told  their  stories  with  more  force  and  perspi^ 
cuity.  His  works  are  full  of  thought,  and 
have  given  him  the  appellation  of  «  le  pein- 
tre  des  gens  d'esprit.'*  Sometimes,  indeed^ 
he  has  attempted  to  express  what  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  pencil,  and  his  learning  is 
occasionally  displayed  with  ostentation.  His 
attention  was  so  much  fixed  upon  design,  that 
he  neglected  colouring,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
art  he  is  more  defective  than  almost  any  mas- 
ter of  equal  celebrity:  his  coloumg  is  cold^ 
hard,  and  unnatural,  except  in  the  objects  which 
he  really  copied  from  nature.  Poussin  painted 
few  great  works,  but  mostly  confined  himself 
to  easel  pictures,  for  which  his  prices  were 
very    moderate.      He    worked    in   solitude^ 
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without  pupHs,  znd  fiaished  all  with  his  own 
hand.  The  productions  of  his  declining  years 
are  much  inferior  in  point  of  execution  to  his 
earlier  pieces.  He  became  paralytic  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Rome,  in  1665^  at 
the  age  of  7 1.  By  his  wife,  a  native  of  Rome, 
he  left  no  children.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 
The  works  of  this  artist  are  found  in  various 
collections,  and  bear  a  high  value.  His  Ger- 
manicus,  and  his 'Sacraments,  are  particular!  v 
celebrated.  Many  of  them  have  been  engraved . 
jyj/rgenvUU.     Filiington* — A. , 

FOUSSIN,  Caspar,  a  very  eminent  land- 
scape painter,  is  said  by  d'Argenville,  in  his 
«<  Abrege  des  Vies,  &c.'*^  to  have  been  bom 
in  X613  at  Rome,  where  his  father,  James 
Dughet,  a  Parisian,  was  settled.     Other  autho- 
rities, however,   place  his  birth  in  1600,  in 
France.    The  disposition  he  shewed  from  his 
earliest  years  for  the  art  of  painting,  caused 
him  to  be  placed  with  Nicholas  Poussin,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  and,  inconsequence  of 
.that  alliance,  he   dropt  his  family  name  of 
Dughet,  and  assumed  diat  of  Poussin.    Caspar 
.was  a  great  lover  of  the  country  and  of  its 
(SportSj  and  a  talent  for  exact  observation  ren- 
dered him  a  faithful  copyist  of  all  the  circura- 
.  stances  of  rural  nature,  so  that  he  became  one 
x>f  the  greatest  masters  of  landscape  upon  re- 
.eord.      He  practised  his  art  with  high  dis- 
Ntinction  In  different  parts  of  Italy,  but  his 
chief  residence  was  at  Rome,  where  he  lived 
in  celibacy,  freely  expending  his  gains  in  en- 
.tertaining  his  friends^  and  much  beloved  for 
his  social  qualities.     He  worked  with  ereat 
.freedom  anid  rapidity,  and   is  said  to  have 
finished  a  large  piece  in  a  single  day.     He  par- 
.ticularly  excelled  in  representing  the  effects 
of  land  storms,  in  which  every  tree  seems  agi- 
tated, and  every  leaf  in  motion.     His  scenery 
is  always  beautiful,  decorated  with  simple  and 
.elegant  buildings;  and  the  distances  are  marked 
with  a  precision  that  creates  a  very  pleasing  de- 
ception.    In  his  figures  he  was  less  happy, 
and  thev  were  occasionally  supplied  by  Nicho* 
las.     Tnree  different  manners  are  discernible 
in  his  works,  of  which  the  second,  when  he 
was  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  is  the  most 
excellent.    The  freshness  and  truth  of  colour- 
ing, and  skilful  choice  and  disposition  of  ob- 
jects, in  his  best  j>iec.es>  excite  the  warmest 
'admiration,  and  have  stamped  an  extraordinary 
value  on  his  performances.     This  artist  died 
,at  Rome,  according  to  d'Argenville,  in  1675  > 
according,  to  others,  in  1663.     Both  accounts 
;iU9ke  the  lenrth  pf  his  life  nearly  the  saoie> 


vis.  62  or  63  years.  The  works  of  Caspar  are 
met  with  at  Rome,  and  in  many  of  the  principai 
cabinets.  He  engraved  eight  of  his  own  land- 
scapes, and  a  series  of  his  designs  by  otlier 
engravers  has  been  published  in  London. 
jy  Argenville*     Pilkington^^-^A* 

POUSSINES,  Peter,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
was  born  in  1609,  ^^  Lauranes  in  the  diocese 
of  Narbonne.  He  entered  upon  his  noviciate 
in  the  society  in  1624,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  application  to  study.  His  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  gave  him  a  reputation 
which  preceded  him  in  his  visit  to  Paris  in 
1638,  and  caused  the  celebrated  Father  Petau 
to  admit  him  among  his  disciples.  .  He  took 
the  vows  of  his  ojder  in  1642,  at  Toulouse, 
and  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  col- 
lege of  that  city.  Five  years  afterwards,  he 
had  the  chair  of  scriptural  exposition  in  the 
same  college;  and  in  1654,  he  was  summoned 
by  the  general  of  the  society  to  Rome,  where 
he  occupied  the  same  chair.  In  that  capital 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  Christina^ 
then  the  great  patroness  of  learned  men,  and 
was  also  distinguished  by  Cardinal  Barberini. 
His  reputation  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
tutor  in  the  Creek  language  to  the  young  Prince 
des  Ursins,  and  to  the  Abbe  Albani,  after- 
wards Pope  Clement  XI.  The  learned  la- 
bours of  Father  Poussines  were  very  various, 
but  he  made  himself  known  principally  by  his 
translations  and  editions  of  some  of  the  By- 
zantine historians.  He  published  in  165 1  the 
Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena,  with  a  version 
of  his  own ;  in  1666,  the  History  of  Mi- 
chael Paleologus,  and  in  1669-71,  that  of 
Andronicus  Paleologus,  by  Pachymer.  He 
had  before  translated  Nicetas,  and  the  sophist 
Polemon,  and  he  also  gave,  in  1657,  a  version 
of  St.  Methodius.  His  translations  have,  by 
some  critics,  been  censured  as  too  paraphras- 
tical ;  but  it  is  alledged  that  the  obscure  au- 
thors of  the  late  penods  of  Creek  literature 
require  to  have  their  sense  opened  in  order  to 
be  understood.  This  writer  likewise  commu- 
nicated a  number  of  lives  of  saints  to  the  vast 
collections  of  the  Jesuits  of  Antwerp,  and  many 
acts  of  councils  and  synods  to  Father  Labbe's 
History  of  Councils.  He  wrote  several  disserta* 
tions  on  theological  topics,  and  held  a  very  exten- 
sive corr^pondence  with  the  learned  throughout 
£urope.  He  died  at  Toulouse  in  1686,  much 
esteemed  for  the  simplicity  of  his  mannersj  as 
well  as  for  his  erudition.     Moreri. — A. 

POWEL,  David,  a  learned  historical  anti- 
quary, was  a  native  of  Denbighshire.  He  was 
entered  9t  tbe  University  of  Oxford  about 
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i$66f  and  in  1571  was  transferred  to  the 
newly  founded  Jesus-college.  After  taking 
the  degree  of  M.A«  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  became  vicar  of  Ruabon  and  a 
dignitary  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Asaph.  In 
1583  he  was  created  a  doctor  in  divinity,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  published  <<  The  History 
of  Cambria,  now  called  Wales,''  4to.,  dedicated 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  This  work  was  origi- 
nally composed  in  Latin,  by  Caradoc,  a  monk 
of  Lancarvon,  comprising  a  period  from  the 
reign  of  Cadwallader  in  the  7th  century,  to  the 
middle  of  the  12th,  when  Caradoc  flourished. 
After  his  death  a  record  of  events  was  kept  in 
two  Welsh  abbeys  to  the  year  1270.  A  trans- 
lation of  this  nistory  had  been  commenced 
by  Humphrey  Llwyd,  but  left  unfinished. 
Dr.  Powel  completed  it,  and  added  illustrative 
notes,  chiefly  from  the  English  historians.  In 
1585  he  published  <<  Annotations  on  Girald 
Barrey's  Itinerary  and  Description  of  Wales,'' 
8vo.  He  also  corrected  and  published  the 
<<  Historia  Britannica"  of  Ponticus  Virunnius, 
which  is  an  epitome  of  GeoflFrey  of  Mon- 
mouth. This  learned  writer  died  about  1590, 
leaving  behind  him  several  manuscripts  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  but  which  were  never 
published.  Biogr,  Brit.  NicoUon^s  Hist.  Libn 
—  A. 

POZZO,  ANDitEA,  a  painter  and  architect, 
was  bom  at  Trent  in  1642.  Having  a  strong 
inclination  to  become  a  painter,  he  put  him- 
self as  pupil  to  an  artist  of  some  name  at  Mi- 
lan, but  soon  surpassed  his  master.  He  then 
visited  Venice  and  Rome  for  improvement, 
and  imitated  with  success  the  tone  of  colour- 
ing of  Rubens.  In  his  23d  year  he  entered 
among  the  Jesuits  as  a  brother  coadjutor;  and 
continuing  to  exercise  liis  art,  he  left  speci- 
mens of  his  talents  in  the  churches  of  the  so- 
ciety in  several  cities  of  Italy.  He  worked 
with  extraordinary  celerity,  and  is  said  to  have 
begun  and  finished  the  portrait  of  a  cardinal 
within  four  hours.  His  principal  excellence 
was  in  ornamental  painting,  and  his  cieling 
of  St.  Ignazio  at  Rome  is  a  performance  of  ex- 
traordinary spirit  and  invention.  He  was  like- 
wise well  skilled  in  architecture,  and  a  great 
master  of  perspective,  on  which  science  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  at  Rome  in  1693  and 
1700*  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be  in- 
vited by  the  Emperor  Leopold* to  .Vienna^ 
where  he  was  very  honourably  received  by  the . 
Imperial  family,  and  where  he  ended  his  days 
in  1 709.  Tiraboscbu  Fusel? s  Edition  of  PiU 
kington.  —  A. 
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and  Scripture-commentator  in  the  fdth  cenw 
tury,  was  bom  at  Baeza,  a  town  within  the 
limits  of  what  was  the  kingdom  of  Jaen,  in 
the  year  1547.     He  was  educated  at  the.  aca- 
demical seminary  in  his  native  place,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  applied  with 
great  diligence  and  success  to  the  study  of  bib- 
lical literature.     For  some  time  he  delivered 
lectures  on  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  that  col- 
lege, with  great  applause  \  and,  in  the  year 
I  $72,  he  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesus* 
When  the  term  of  his  noviciate  had  expired, 
he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  their  college  at 
Cordova,  where  he  was  at  first  employed  in 
teaching   classical  and  polite  learning  to  the 
younger  members.     Afterwards  he  wa»  ap-«- 
pointed  professor  of  divinity  and   scriptural  * 
learning,   and  acquired  very  high  reputation' 
by  the  able  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  in  this  department.     He  wrote  com« 
mentaries  on  several  of  the  sacred  books,  which 
were  the  subjects  of  his  lectiures ;  and,  by  or* 
der  of  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  he  undertook^ 
in    conjunction    with  Villalpandus,    another' 
learned  Jesuit,  to  draw  up  a  Commentary  on « 
the  Prophecy  of^Ezekiel.     On  this  work  he 
was^  sedulously  employed  during  sixteen  years,.^ 
and  then  went  to  Rome,  with  his. co-ad jutor, . 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  it  to  the  press. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  that  city,  before  he' 
was  attacked  by  a  disease,  the  consequence  of 
his  laborious  application,  wliich  proved  fatal 
to  him  in  1595^  when  he  was  only  in  the  48th  ' 
year  of  his  age.     In  the  year  after  his  death, 
Villalpandus  published  Prado's  **  Commentary 
on  the  Twenty-six  first  Chapters  of  Isaiah ;'' 
to  which  he  afterwards  added  his  own  <<  Com- 
mentary" on  the  remaining  chapters,  and  nu- 
merous learned  and  curious  dissertations,  &c.y 
the  produce  of  their  united  labours,  forming  in  • 
the  whole,  three  folio  volumes.     This  work  we 
shall  again  have  occasion  to  notice  under  the 
article  Villalpandus.     Prado  is  said  to  have 
left  behind  him  <<  Commentaries"  on  Zecha- 
ria,  Micah,  the   Epistles  of   St.  Paul  to  the 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  the  He-i* 
brews,  as  well  as  <<  A  sacred  Chronology," 
which  have  not  been   communicated  to  the 
public,     jintonii  BibL  Scrip.  Hispan.     Sotvel/i* 
Bibl.  Scrip.  Soc.  Jesu*    Morerii    Ntmv.  Did. 
Hist.  —  M. 

PR ATEOLUS,  Gabriel,  vernacularly  Dtr 
Preau,  a  voluminous  French  ecclesiastical 
writer  in  the  i6th  century,  was  bom  at  Mar- 
cottssi,  near  Montrheri,  in  the  year  €511.  He 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  Ni^arre,  in  the 
University  of  Farisy  and  received  the  degree  of 
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iloclorffQintfae&CttlcjrQfdieSoiboaiie.  Hiir* 
Im;  been  orduned  prieat»'he  became  incumbent 
•rSt.  SaTiour's  at  Peronne,  where  he  died  in 
1 5889  about  the  zm  of  seventy-seven*  He  was 
distinsuished  by  iae  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  the 
CatboUcchurch,  inopposition  to  those  whom  she 
lias  been  pleauted  to*  stigmatize  with  the  name  of 
Heretics;  and  this  spirit  is  predominant  in  his 
<<  History  of  die  State  and  Success'  of  the 
Church,"  published  at  Paris  in  1583,  in  a 
vols.  folio»  commencing  with  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christy  and  terminating  at  the  year  1580.  To 
this  work  was  subjoined,  <<  An  Abridgment  of 
the  History  of  Francei''  to  the  same  year.  Both 
these  pieces  were  afterwards  re-pubiished  se- 
parately^  in  1604.  Prateolus  was  also  the 
author  of  <<  A  Treatise  on  the  Authority  of 
Councils  i^  and  anodier  on  the  sects  and  opi- 
nions of  Hereticsj  whidi  has  multiplied  their 
number  most  unreasonably.  The  title  of  the 
last  mentioned  worit  is,  <<  De  Viris,  Sectis,  et 
Dogmatibus,  Omnium  Hgeredorum,  qui  ab 
Orbe  condito^  ad  nostra  usque  Tempora,  et 
veterum  el  recentium  Monumentis  proditi 
sunt*  Elenchus  Alphabeticus,  &c./'  1569, 
folio.  For  the  subjects  of  some  of  his  other  publi- 
cations, we  refer  to  Mcreri.  and  Ncuv.  Diet. 
Histm  — •  M. 

^  PRAXITELES,  a  celebrated  sculptor  of  an« 
dquity,  was  bom  in  Magna  Grsecia,  and  fiou- 
rished  about  364  B.  C.  somewhat  prior  to  the 
age  of  Alexander.  He  excelled  particularly  in 
the  working  of  marble,  and  was  the  author  of 
some  of  the  most  famous  statues  recorded  by 
ancient  writers.  Among  these  were  two 
Venuses,  one  cloathed,  the  other  naked.  The 
first  was  purchased  by  the  Coans,  who  pre- 
ferred it  as  the  most  decent.  The  Cnidians 
took  the  rejected  one,  which  was  so  exquisitely 
beautiful,  that  many  persons  took  a  voyage  to 
the  island  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  it. 
Nioomedes,  King  of  Bithynia,  was  so  desirous  of 
possessing  it,  that  he  o£Fered  to  pay  all  the 
public  debts  of  Cnidos,  which  were  large,  as 
the  price,  but  the  citizens  refused  to  part  with 
it  on  any  terms^  regarding  it  as  the  principal 
glory  of  their  state.  Praxiteles  was  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  £nnous  courtezan  Phryne, 
of  whom  be  made  seteral  statues,  one  of  which 
was  erected  at  Delphi.  It  is  said  that  his  mis- 
tress, to  whom  he  had  promised  the  choice  of 
one  of  his  w<»rks,  in  order  to  discover  which  he 
himself  most  valued,  ran  to  him  one  day  with 
the  false  intelligence  that  his  workshop  was  gn 
fire.  <<  I  am  undone  (he  cried)  unless  I  save 
my  Satyr  and  my  Cupid.V  Upon  this  proof 
she  took  the  Cupid.    Many  of  his  peifaim- 


antes  were  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Alliens^  among 
die  rest,  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris* 
togiton,  which  Xerxes  carried  away,  and  Alex- 
ander, after  his  conquest,  restored.  Many  were 
also  extant  at  a  later  period  in  Rome.  Tiiough 
his  most  noted  works  were  in  marble,  he  cast 
many  statues  in  metal  which  were  much  ad- 
mired. He  had  a  son  of  the  same  profession^ 
CepbuspdoruSf  who  inherited  his  skill  and 
fame.     PausamaSm  Pliny.  Z.MruM!i.— -A. 

PREIS,  Joachim  FRED£Rfc,  Swedish  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  was  born  in  1660,  at 
Dorpt,  in  Esthonia,  being  the  youngest  of  six* 
teen  children.     Having  lost  his  father  when 
very  young,  he  was  instructed  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge  at  home  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  his  mother,  who  spared  no  pains  in  his 
education,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies 
he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  royal  school  at 
Riga.    In    1689   he  repaired  to  Stockholm, 
where  he  was  presented  to  Charles  XI.,  who 
not  only  promised  hb  favour  and  protectioiit 
but  gave  him  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  soon 
be  employed  in  some  public  capacity.    Encou- 
raged by  this  prospect,  he  determined  to  travel, 
that  he  might  complete  his  education,  and  im- 
prove himself  by  a  more  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  mankind.     After  passing  some  time 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  in  1695 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  turned  his  attention 
to  diplomatic  affairs }  and  with  a  view  to  fit 
himself  for  that  department,  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  Palmquist,  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sador at  the  French  court,  and  assisted  in  his 
ofiice  for  several  years  without  any  salary  or 
emolument.     While  in  this  situation,  he  was 
employed  in  many  conferences  with  the  French 
minister,  when  the  ambassador  was  prevented 
from  attending  to  his  public  duty.     On  those 
occasions,  though  he  experienced  many  diffi- 
culties, he  acquitted  himself  with   so  much 
ability  and  address,  as  to  acquire  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  employer.     In   1703, 
when  the  latter  was  appointed  by  Charles  XII. 
envoy^extraordinary  to  the  Hague,  Preis  accom- 
panied him  thither  as  secretary  \  and  on  Palm- 
quist's  being  promoted  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Court  in  1715,  he  was  acknowledged  by  the 
States-General  as  Charge  JfAffatr^^  without 
obtaining  special  letters  of  credence.    The  mis- 
fortunes into  which  Sweden  had  fallen  at  this 
period  rendered  his  situation  exceedingly  crip* 
tical  and  delicate,  as  he  was  often  obliged  to 
act  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  mo* 
menty  and  to  pursue  steps  not  only  bqld,  but 
dangerous  to  himself^  without  cither  orders  or 
instructions.   He  had  to  counteract  the  printe 
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.intrigues  as  well  as  the  public  cabals  of  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  both  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  republic  and  the  Dutch  merchants, 
and  to  endeavour  by  ^every  means  in  his  power 
to  revive  the  fallen  credit  of  Sweden*  On  this 
account,  he  found  it  necessary  to  publish  a 
great  number  of  anonymous  works,  partly  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment, and  partly  to  expose  the  secret  views  of 
the  powers  that  were  leagued  against  it.  The 
arrest  of  Baron  Goertz  in  Holland,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations,  threw  Prcis  into  a  consider- 
able dilemma  ;  but  he  conducted  himself  on 
this  event  with  so  much  address  that  he  was 
invited  by  the  Dutch  government  to  a  confer- 
ence, the  result  of  which  was,  that  Goertz  was 
released  and  suffered  to  depart  without  any 
public  satisfaction  being  given  for  what  had 
happened.  His  conduct,  however,  excited  the 
displeasure  of  the  Dutch  minister  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  endeavoured  to  induce 
Charles XII.  to  recall  him;  but  the  attempt 
did  not  succeed,  the  King  returning  for  answer, 
that  «^  he  found  his  wrvices  still  necessary." 
During  his  residence  at  the  Hague,  Preis  was 
employed  in  various  negotiations  with  other 
courts,  respecting  matters  of  a  political  as  well 
as  commercial  nature ;  and  he  never  hesitated, 
when  circumstances  required  it,  to  make,  both 
verbally  and  in  writing,  the  boldest  represen- 
tations ;  but  he  was  always  so  fortunate  that 
his  measures  met  with  the  warmest  appro* 
bation  of  his  sovereign.  Never  did  he  descend 
from  the  dignity  which  belonged  to  his  charac- 
ter ;  never  did  he  shew  any  coolness  in  his  at- 
tachment to  Sweden.  Peter  the  Great,  when 
at  Amsterdam,  was  desirous  to  engage  Preis  in 
his  service,  as  being  a  native  of  Esthonia,  and 
with  this  view  signified  that  he  wished  to  have 
a  conference  with  him;  but  to  the  Tzar's 
great  astonishment,  he  declined  both  his  visit 
and  his  offer.  On  the  death  of  Charles  XII. 
this  able  statesman  was  treated  with  no  less 
favour  by  his  successor  Queen  Ulric  Eleonora, 
who  in  ijtg  appointed  him  resident  with  the 
States-General ;  and  the  year  following  he  was 
confirmed  in  that  quality  by  King  Frederic. 
In  the  year  1 745  he  had  received  letters  patent 
of  nobility  j  in  1 748  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Polar  Star,  and  in  1 756  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  baron.  He  died  in  1 759,  after  serving 
bis  country,  under  five  diiierent  sovereigns,  for 
seventy  years,  during  fifty-seven  of  which  he 
'  had  been  employed  in  the  republic  of  the 
United  Netherlands.  Baron  Preis  possessed  a 
sound  judgment  added  to  great  penetration.  He 
was  of  a  serious  disposition^  but  easy  10  bis 
FOL.  yjij. 


manners,  and  could  readily  adapt  his  behaviour 
to  that  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  in 
company.  Till  a  late  period  of  life  he  applied 
to  business  with  indefatigable  exertion,  and  his 
vigilance  was  directed  to  every  object  connected 
with  the  department  to  which  he  belonged.  In 
his  public  and  private  conduct  he  was  guided  by 
the  principles  of  religion  ;  and  the  integrity  cf 
his  heart  was  manifested  in  all  his  actions.  He 
was  fond  of  literary  pursuits;  courted  the 
society  of  learned  men,  whatever  might  be 
their  condition;  and  the  hurry  of  business 
seldom  prevented  him  from  devoting  some  part 
of  his  time  to  study.  Beloved  at  home,  he  was 
respected  abroad,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  esteem  of  the  Dutch  among  whom  he  so 
long  resided.  His  works,  which  were  all  ano- 
nymous and  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  history  of  the  time,  are  :  "  Lettre  d*un  Ami 
k  Dantzie  ^  un  Ami  a  Amsterdam,''  1 7 14, 4to. ; 
<<  Seconde  Lettre  d'un  Ami  k  Dantrig  k  un  Ami 
a  Amsterdam,  oh  Ton  montre  que  la  pret^ndue 
Libert^  de  Navigation,  et  de  Commerce,  sur  les 
Villes  Suedoises  occup^s  par  les  Russes,  est 
mal  fondee,"  I7i4>  4to. ;  *•  Lettre  d'un  Gentil- 
homme  de  Mecklenbourg  k  son  Ami  a  Copen- 
hague,"  Swm«,  i'/i6,  4to. ;  "  Reponse  d'un 
Ami  a  Amsterdam  a  la  Lettre  de  son  Ami  de 
Petersbourg,"  jimst.  1716,  4to. ;  "Lettre  de 
M.N.N.  k  une  Personne  de  Distinction,  qui 
lui  demande  ses  Sentimens  sur  les  Imprim^ 
qui  ont  paru  au  Sujet  de  I'Arr^t  du  Comte  de 
Gyllenborg  et  Baron  de  Goert^  Ministres  du 
Roi  de  Snedcy*  Ratisboftnef  1717,  4to.  Gezelii 
Biographisha  Lexicon,  —  J. 

PRESTET,  John,  a  French  priest  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  one  of  the 
most  able  mathematicians  of  the  1 7th  century, 
was  bominthe  year  i649i  at  Chalons-sur-Saone, 
where  his  father  filled  die  humblf  post  of  tip- 
staff to  the  Bayliurick.  Being  sent  when  young 
to  Paris,  in  search  of  some  employment,  he  viras 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  celebrated  father 
Mallebranche  of  the  Oratory.  That  father,  find- 
ing that  he  possessed  a  promising  genius,  and  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  sciences,  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  teaching  him  the  mathema* 
tics.  The  willing  pupil,  whose  application 
was  incessant,  soon  answered  the  warmest  ex« 
pectations  of  his  master ;  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  he  had  made  so  great  a  progress, 
that  in  1675,  when  he  was  twentv-seven  years 
of  age,  he  completed  and  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  <<  Elements  of  the  Mathemarics,^ 
in  one  volume  4to.  'This  was  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  which  had  appeared  in  France,  and 
was  particularly  recommended  by  the  number 
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of  eurious  problems  which  it  contained  for 
exercising  the  ingenuity  of  joung  mathemati- 
cians. In  the  same  year  the  author  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory  $  and  he  afterwards  tilled  the  mathe- 
matical chair  in  di£Ferent  seminaries  belonging 
to  the  society,  particularly  at  Angers,  with 
great  success  and  reputation  during  several 
years.  In  1689,  he  published  at  Paris  the  se- 
cond edition  of  his  <<  Elements/'  greatly  im- 
proved and  enlarged  into  2  vols.  410.  Being 
soon  afterwards  rallied  on  the  subject  of  his 
having  been  the  servant  of  father  Mallebranche, 
and  conceiving  that  he  was  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  the  congregation  on  that  account,  he 
quitted  the  society.  However,  his  friends  were 
not  long  in  satisfying  him  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  his  suspicion ;  upon  which  he  re- 
entered the  congregation  in  1690,  and  died  at 
their  house  at  Marennes  in  the  same  year,  about 
the  age  of  forty-two.  Moreri,  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  —  M. 

PRESTRE,  see  Vauban. 

PRETI,  GmoLAiio,  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
t7th  century,  was  the  son  of  Alessandro  Pred, 
a  Tuscan,  and  knight  of  St.  Stephen.  He  was 
brought  up  as  a  page  in  the  court  of  Alfonso  II., 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  lived  with 
Prince  Doria  at  Genoa.  His  father  had  des- 
tined him  to  the  legal  profession,  but  a  taste  for 
poetry  disgusted  him  with  the  dry  study  of  the 
code,  and  he  applied  himself  entirely  to  the 
composition  of  Italian  verse,  in  the  style  of 
Marini  and  Achillini.  Whilst  that  manner  was 
in  vogue,  Preti  was  one  of  the  most  admired 
poets  of  his  time,  and  his  works  were  read 
throughout  Europe,  and  translated  into  various 
modern  languages.  They  are,  however,  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  insipid  conceits  and  unna- 
tural turns  which  a  purer  taste  has  since  dis- 
carded, and  are  consequently  fallen  into  neglect. 
Preti  acquired  the  favour  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  was  appointed  by  Cardinal  Fr.  Barberini 
his  secretary  in  his  legation  to  Spain.  He  died 
upon  the  journey,  at  Barcelona,  of  a  fever,  in 
1626,  being  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Bailie. 
Moreri.      Jiraboschi,  —  A. 

PRETI,  Matteo,  sumamed  II  Calabrese, 
a  painter  of  eminence,  was  bom  in  161 3  at 
Taverna  in  Calabria.  Led  by  natural  inclina- 
tion to  the  studv  of  design,  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  his  brother  Gregorio  was  head  of  the 
academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  there  employed  him- 
self in  copying  the  great  works  of  art.  The 
fame  of  Guercino  drew  him  to  Bologna,  where 
he  studied  under  that  master,  and  copied  his 
style)  but  not  servilely,  for  he  sought  improve- 
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ment  in  the  schools  of  Venice  and  other  places » 
He  practised  fresco  long  before  he  attempted  ce^ 
lours;and  distinguished  himself  inforeshortening 
and  the  chbnvscuro.  He  was  a  great  traveller^ 
and  visited  France,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  in 
which  last  country  he  was  lavourably  received 
by  Rubens.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  was  pa- 
tronised by  Donna  Olimpia,  and  through  her 
influence,  oy  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  in  1642 
made  him  a  knight  of  Malta.  He  was  a  skil- 
ful swordsman,  and  ready  to  use  his  weapon 
in  quarrels,  on  which  account  he  was  more 
than  once  brought  in  danger  of  his  life,  and 
obliged  to  shift  his  residence.  Preti  executed 
great  works,  especially  in  fresco,  at  many  of 
die  towns  of  Italy  and  in  Malta;  and  there 
are  few  masters  of  whom  more  performances 
are  seen  in  the  churches  and  galleries  of 
Italy*  He  had  great  variety  of  invention, 
force  of  colouring,  and  strong  contrast  of 
light  and  shade,  producing  powerful  eflfects; 
but  he  was  deficient  in  grace,  correctness, 
and  amenity.  His  favourite  subjects  were 
of  the  tra^cal  and  terrific  kind.  Towards 
the  close  of  life  he  became  very  devout  and 
charitable,  and  he  continued  to  paint  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  when  his  powers -were 
impaired,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  He 
died  at  Malta  in  i6j^,  at  the  age  of  8<j. 
jyArgenvilU.  Pilkinporfs  Diet,  by  Fuseli. — A . 
PREVOT  D'EXILES,  Antoky-Francis, 
a  very  fertile  French  writer,  was  bom  in 
1697,  of  a  good  family,  at  Hesdin  in  Artois. 
He  passed  through  his  studies  with  credit 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  took  the  habit  of  the 
society,  which  he  soon  quitted  to  bear  arms 
in  quality  of  a  volunteer.  Disappointed  in  the 
hope  of  promotion,  fie  returned  to  the  Jesuits, 
'  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  again  entered  the 
army  in  a  situation  more  to  his  mind.  He 
passed  some  years  in  the  unrestrained  life  of 
an  ofiicer,  and  freely  indulged  his  natural  pro- 
pensity to  gallantry.  The  unfortunate  issue 
of  a  connection  of  this  kind  threw  him  into  a 
retreat  with  the  Benedictines  of  St.Maur,  where 
study  for  a  time  cooled  the  ardour  of  his  pas- 
sions. Upon  some  disgust,  however,  he  quitted 
his  seminary  and  habit,. and  in  1729  retired  into 
Holland.  Being  without  other  means  of  liveli- 
hood, he  sought  a  resource  in  his  pen,  and 
published  his  <<  Memoires  d'un  Homme  de 
Quality  qui  s'est  retire  du  Monde,"  a  romance 
which  he  had  commenced  while  with  the  Be- 
nedictines, and  which  procured  him  both  mo- 
ney and  reputation.  It  was  written  in  a  pure 
and  elegant  style,  with  much  interesting  narra- 
tive^  and  an  elevated  strain  of  morals.     At  the 
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Hague  he  formed  an  intimate  cpnnection  with 
an  amiable  woman  who  had  suffered  under  the 
frowns  of  fmrtune  y  and  when  he  found  it  ex- 
pedient in  1733  to  withdraw  to  London,  she 
accompanied  him.    He  met  with  little  encou- 
ragement in  that  metropolis^  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  returned,  to  France*     He  assumed  the 
costume  of  an  abb^,  and  lived  tranquilly  at 
Paris  under  the  protection  of  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  who  gave  him  the  titles  of  his  secretary 
and  chaplain.     His  industry  was  displayed  in 
a  number  of  works  which  without  intermission 
he  gave  to  the  public;  and,  in  174$,  he  ob- 
tained a  degree  of  distinction  in  the  literary 
world,  from  the  choice  made  of  him  by  the 
Chancellor  D'Aguesseau  to  compose  a  general 
History  of  Voyages.    This  work  occupied  much 
of  his  time,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from  engag- 
ing in  a  variety  of  other  literary  labours,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  successful.     Possessed 
of  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  having  out- 
lived the  passions  and  the  enmities  of  his  earlier 
years,  he  probably  expected  a  comfortable  old 
age,  when,  in  November  1763,  on  his  return 
from  Chantilly,  he  vrzs  seized  with  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy.    Being  found  apparently  lifeless  in  the 
forest  by  some  peasants,  he  was  carried  to  a 
neighbouring  village,  where  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice, hastily  assembled,  directed  his  body  to  be 
opened  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his 
death.    It  is  sud  that  on  die  first  stroke  of  the 
surgeon's  knife  he  uttered  a  cry,  and  opened 
bis  eyes»  but  that  a  mortal  wound  had  already 
beeft  inflicted.     If  this  shocking  story  be  true, 
it  furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  the  precipi* 
lation  with  which  the  appearances  of  death  are 
determined  upon,  in  many  countries  on  the 
continent. 

*  The  Abb£  Prevot,  though  his  life  was  by  no 
means  without  blemishes,  was  not  void  of 
amiable  and  estimable  qualities.  He  was 
mild,  polite,  and  susceptible  of  friendship, 
entirely  free  from  envy  and  malignity,  and, 
though  sensible  to  attacks  on  his  reputation, 
n^oderate  and  dignified  in  his  defences.  His 
habitual  expression  of  countenance  was  thought- 
All  and  melancholy,  and  he  was  happier  in  li- 
terary retirement  dian  in  promiscuous  society. 
Tlie  facility  with  which  he  wrote  was  mani- 
fested by  the  publication  of  nearly  150  vo- 
lumes, of  which,  indeed,  many  were  transla- 
tions. As  an  original  writer  he  is  most 
distinguished  by  his  romances,  or  rather  no- 
vels, for  they  are  pictures  of  life  and  manners 
which  belong  to  that  class  of  compositions. 
Besides  that  already  mentioned,  there  are  the 
*'  History  of  Cleveland^  natural  Son  of  Crom- 


well ;*'   the  ^f  History  of  the  Chevalier  des 
Grieux  et  Manon  TEscautj"  the  <^  Dean  of 
Killerine;"  and  the  <<  History  of  a  modem 
Greek:"  all  these  have  character,  sentiment, 
and  striking  situations,   but  are   occasionally 
prolix  and  ill-planned :   their  general   air  is 
gloomy,  and  when  he  attempts  to  be  sprightly, 
he   usually  fails.     He  also  wrote  several   of 
those  works,  so  common  in  French  literature, 
in  which  history  is  blended  with  fiction  j  as, 
the  <^  Histories  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
of  Margaret  of  Anjou."     He  conducted  a  pe- 
riodical literary  and  critical  work,  entitled  <<  Le 
Pour  et  Contre,"  of  which  20   vols.   i2mo. 
were  published.     His  principal  performance 
was  *«  L'Histoire  generale  des  Voyages,"  16 
vols.  4to.  64  vols.  I  zmo.  1745  et  seq.    Of  this, 
all   the  earlier  parts  are  translated  from  the 
English  collection   known   by  the    name   of 
Astley's,   in   which   the   narrative  is  chiefly 
given  in  the  words  of  the  original  writers. 
The  account  of  America  is  written  on  the 
Abba's  own  plan,  formbg  a  continued  narra- 
tive by  melting  down  the  different  relations. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  safely  used  as  autho- 
rity.    His  translations  were  of  the  first  vol. 
of  De  Thou's  History,  Cicero's  Familiar  Epis* 
ties,  and  a  number  01  English  works.     Among 
these  were  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison  | 
and  the  manner  of  Richardson  may  be  traced 
in  his  own  novels.    He  also  gave  an  useful 
"  Portable  Dictionary  of  French  Words  not 
in    common   Use,   with   an  Abridgment   of 
French    Grammar."      Necrobge  Fr.      Nouv* 
Diet.  Hist.  —  A. 

PRIAM,  the  unfortunate  King  of  Troy  at 
the  time  of  its  destruction,  was  the  son  of 
Laomedon;  and  when  Troy  was  taken  and  his 
father  slain  by  Hercules,  he  was  carried  away 
captive  into  Greece  with  his  sister  Hesione. 
Hisnamewas  thenPodarces^vrhicix  is  said  tohave 
been  changed  into  Priam  in  consequence  of  his 
being  ransomed,  from  a  Greek  verb  which  has 
that  signification.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Laomedon;  and  in  ordertoprevent  a  renewal 
of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  his  capital, 
he  surrounded  it  with  strong  walls.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  gold  mine  on  his  territories  enabled 
him  to  undertake  many  public  works,  and  to  de- 
corate Troy  with  stately  edifices,  so  as  to  render 
it  the  most  splendid  city  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  He  also  maintained  a  considerable 
armv,  by  means  of  which  he  extended  his  do- 
minion, till  at  length  he  was  regarded  as  the 
most  potent  prince  of  Lesser  Asia.  He  mar* 
ried  for  his  first  wife  Arisba,  by  whom  he  had 
only  one  son }   but  his  second  wife,  Hecub«» 
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daughter  of  CisseuS)  King  of  Thracei  made 
him  fadier  of  a  numerous  and  flourishing  fa- 
mily. He  continued  to  live  in  great  prosperity^ 
till  the  perfidy  of  his  son  Paris^  in  carrying 
ofF  Helen,  the  wife  of  the  Spartan  King  Mene- 
laus,  by  whom  he  had  been  hospitably  enter- 
tained, brought  upon  him  that  invasion  from 
the  confederated  kings  of  Greece  which  is  so 
celebrated  in  poetry  and  history  under  the  name 
of  the  Trojan  war.  Either  partial  fondness  for 
his  son,  or  want  of  power  to  govern  his  family, 
prevented  him  from  averting  the  storm  by 
restitution ;  and  after  a  warfare  of  ten  years, 
in  which  he  saw  all  his  territories  laid  waste, 
and  his  bravest  sons  slain,  the  capital  itself,  in 
which  he  was  shut  up,  was  taken,  and  he  mi- 
serably terminated  a  too  long  protracted  life 
being  slaughtered  at  his  own  domestic  altar  by 
the  savage  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles.  Such  is 
his  story  according  to  the  most  probable  narra^ 
tives  of  those  remote  and  semi-fabulous  times. 
The  death  of  Priam  and  fall  of  Troy  is  dated 
I184B.C.  Homer.  Virgil.  Univers. Hist, — -A. 
PRICE,  Richard,  an  eminent  Welsh  Pro- 
testant-dissenting divine  in  the  i8th  century, 
universally  known  by  his  very  celebrated 
mathematical,  moral,  and  political  writings, 
ivas  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister  at  Brid- 
gend in  Glamorganshire,  and  bom  at  Tynton 
3ie  2 ad  of  February  1723.  When  he  was 
eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar-school 
at  Neath;  whence  he  was  removed,  in  1735, 
to  Pentwyn  in  Carmarthenshire,  where  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Jones.  Of  this  gentleman  he  was  accustomed 
to  speak  in  warm  terms  of  praise,  representing 
him  to  be  a  man  of  a  very  enlarged  mind,  who 
encouraged  him  to  think  for  himself,  and  first 
inspired  him  with  liberal  sentiments  of  religion. 
Being  designed  for  the  ministerial  profession, 
after  continuing  under  Mr.  Jones's  instructions 
till  the  year  1739)  he  was  then  sent  to  the 
^  academv  of  the  Rev,  Vavasor  Griffith,  at 
Talgartn  in  Brecknockshire.  Mr.  Price's  father 
was  a  rigid  Calvinist^  and  had  spared  no  pains 
to  instil  his  own  theological  opinions  into  the 
tender  mind  of  his  son ;  but  young  Richard 
vrould  often  start  his  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  sometimes  incur  the  old  man's  displeasure  • 
by  the  arguments  which  he  advanced  against 
his  favourite  system.  Beins  one  day  surprized 
while  reading  a  volume  of  Clarke's  sermons, 
his  father  in  great  wrath  snatched  away  the 
book  from  him  and  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
Such  a  bigotted  proceeding  was  little  calculated 
tp  repress  the  voung  man's  curiosity  after  the 
qther  works  ol  the  same  author.     It  is  not  im- 


probable that  die  kidicationt  which  he  afforded 
of  a  disposition  to  deviate  from  the  lint  of 
strict  orthodoxy,  bad  some  influence  over  hit 
father's  mind  when  making  his  will,  by  which 
he  b^ueathed  onlv  a  trifle  to  Richard,  while 
he  left  to  his  elder  orother  by  a  former  marriage 
a  very  considerable  fortune.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
in  consequence  of  his  father's  death  in  1739, 
and  of  his  mother's  in  1740,  he  appears  to 
have  been  left  in  a  considerable  degree  de- 
pendant on  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Price 
of  London,  who  was  co-pastor  with  Dr.  Watts. 
By  this  relation  he  was  removed  from  Talgarth 
to  London,  and  entered  a  student  in  the  aca* 
demy  of  which  the  learned  Mr.  Eames  was 
principal  tutor.  Here  he  cultivated  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  academical  learning  with 
extraordinary  diligence  and  success,  particu- 
larly the  mathematical  sciences,  moral  philo- 
sophy, and  divinity.  The  books  which  he  read 
were  select  rather  than  numerous;  but  he 
studied  them  with  the  closest  attention,  and  the 
more  strongly  to  impress  their  matter  on  his 
mind,  he  early  commenced  an  excellent  prac- 
tice which  he  continued  many  years,  and 
strongly  recommended  to  young  students,  that 
of  drawing  up  analyses  of  them  in  his  comipon- 
place-book.  After  he  had  spent  four  years  in 
this  seminary,  his  modest  difiidence  of  under- 
taking an  immediate  pastoral  connection  with 
any  congregation,  and  his  desire  of  devoting 
longer  time  to  studious  improvement,  induced 
him  to  accept  an  offer  of  residing  with  Mr. 
Streatfield  of  Stoke-Newington,  in  tlie  capacity 
of  domestic  chaplain.  While  he  lived  witn 
this  gentleman,  he  for  some  time  officiated  as 
assistant  to  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler,  at  the  Old 
Jewry;  and  he  frequently  assisted  other  mi-> 
nisters  with  his  services,  both  in  London  and 
the  neighbouriiTg  towns. 

Having  lost  his  uncle,andMr.Streatfietd  after 
a  residence  withhimfornearly  1 3  years, Mr. Price 
determined  on  changing  his  condition,  and  in 
1757  married  Miss  Sarah  Blundel,  a  Leicester*- 
shire  lady,  with  whom  he  settled  at  Hackney. 
During  the  following  year  he  removed  to  New- 
ington-Green,afteraccepting  an  invitation  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  vacant  congregation  at  that 
place.  Mr.  Price  made  his  first  appeavatxre  be- 
fore the  public  as  an  author  in  1758,  in  <^  A  Re- 
view of  the  principal  Questions  and  Difficulties 
in  Morals  \  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Virtue,  its  Nature, 
Foundation,  Reference  to  the  Deity,  Obligation, 
subject  Matter,  and  Sanctions,''  8vo.  The 
scheme  of  morals  which  he  adiopts  in  a  great 
measure  depends  upon  the  hypothesis^  that  the 
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power  within  us  whkh  perceives  and  deter« 
mines  concerning  actions  is  the  understandings 
and  not  a  moral  sense^  as  maintained  by  Dr* 
Hutcheson.  This  he  endeavours  to  explain 
and  prove,  and  contends  for  the  necessity  of 
adopting  it  in  order  to  establish  the  important 
corollary,  that  morality  is  eternal  and  immutable^ 
not  the  arbitrary  production  of  any  power  hu- 
man or  divine,  but  equally  everlasting  and  ne* 
nessary  with  all  truth  and  reason,,  Afterguards 
he  applies  his  account  of  morality  to  the  ex- 
plication and  proof  of  some  of  the  principal 
doctrines  and  facts  of  natural  religion  }  parti- 
cularly the  moral  attributes  of  God,  his  moral 
government,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  This  work,  which  advanced  the 
author  at  once  to  a  very  respectable  rank  among 
moral  and  metaphysical  writers,  was  justly  re- 
garded by  those  who  entertained  the  same  phi- 
losophical principles  as  a  most  valuable  per- 
formance, while  by  many  others,  who  had 
themselves  adopted  a  very  different  theory,  it 
was  acknowledged  to  be  tne  most  able  defence 
of  those  principles  in  the  English  language. 
A  republication  of  it  appeared  in  the  year 
1787,  much  improved  in  the  style  and  com- 
position, with  notes,  containing  an  account  of 
all  the  alterations  which  had  then  taken  ^lace 
in  the  author's  views  and  sentiments  on  the 
subjects  discussed  in  it,  and  a  dissertation  on 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  on  the  a  priori 
ground.  In  the  year  1763,  he  was  chosen 
afternoon  preacher  to  the  congr^ation  in  Poor 
Jewry  Street,  London,  which  had  enjoyed  the 
ministerial  services  of  a  Benson  and  a  Lardner. 
About  the  sapde  time  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  "  Transactions'' 
he  proved  a  frequent  and  valuable  contributor. 
In  1767,  he  published  <<  Four  Dissertations. 
I.  On  Providence.  II.  On  Prayer.  III.  On 
the  Reasons  for  expecting  that  Virtuous  Men 
shall  meet  after  Death  in  a  State  of  Happiness. 
IV.  On  the  Importance  of  Christianity,  the 
Nature  of  Historical  Evidence,  and  Miracles," 
8vo*  This  excellent  work  met  with  a  very 
favourable  reception  from  the  public,  which 
was  due  to  its  merits  as  a  masterly  illustration 
of  the  evidences  of  some  of  the  great  truths 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  distinguished 
by  that  strength  of  reasoning,  perspicuity,  and 
precision,  which  are  well  odculated  to  strike 
the  mind  with  conviction.  The  first  disserta- 
tion  shews,  in  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  solid  foundation  on  which  the 
great  doctrine  of  providence  is  built.  The  se- 
cond, in  which  the  author's  view  is  chiefly 
practical^  explains  and  illuatrates  in  a  clear 


and  rational  manner  the  nature,  reasonaUenesSy 
and  efficacy  of  prayer.  In  his  third  diaserta* 
tion,  he  brings  forwards  wrighty  reasons  for 
indulging  the  pleasing  expectation  diat,  after  ^ 
death,  virtuous  men  shall  be  restored  to  each 
other's  society  and  acquaintance  in  a  state  where 
their  friendsmps  shall  be  perpetual.  The  fourth 
dissertation  is  divided  into  three  sections  ;  the 
first  of  which  contains  some  very  pertinent  ob« 
servations  relating  to  the  importance  of  Chris* 
tianity,  its  evidences,  and  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  it ;  the  second  states  and 
compares,  with  great  accuracy  and  precision^ 
the  nature  and  grounds  of  the  regard  due  to 
experience  and  to  the  evidence  of  testimony, 
in  answer  to  what  Mr.  Hume  has  advanced  on 
this  subject  in  his  essay  on  miracles ;  and  in 
the  last  the  author  very  ably  illustrates  the  cre- 
dibility of  miracles,  and  the  force  of  testimony 
when  employed  to  prove  them.  These  disser* 
tations,  in  which  <<  Philosophy  and  Piety  form 
a  happy  union,"  have  tmdergone  five  or  six 
impressions. 

In  the  year  1 769,  the  University  of  Aberdeen^ 
out  of  respect  to  our  author's  extraordinary 
merit,  presented  him  widi  the  diploma  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity.  During  the  following  year  he 
was  chosen  pastor  of  die  congregation  at  the 
Gravel-Pit  meeting,  Hackney ;  when  he  re* 
signed  his  situation  of  afternoon  preacher  in 
Poor  Jewry  Street,  transferring  his  services  on 
that  part  of  the  day  to  Newington-Gieen.  His 
next  work,  which  appeared  in  1771,  reflects 
great  honour  on  the  author's  science  and  inge- 
nuity as  a  mathematician,  and  on  the  humane 
and  patriotic  motives  which  induced  him  to 
engage  in  such  pursuits.  It  is  entitled,  ^  Ob^ 
servations  on  Reversionary  Payments ;  on 
Schemes  for  providii^  Annmties  for  Widows, 
and  for  Persons  in  Old  Age  ;  on  die  Method 
of  calculating  the  Values  of  Assuvances  on 
Lives ;  and  on  the  National  Debt,"  &c.,  8vo*  - 
At  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  advice  and 
instruction  which  it  contains  were  peculiarly 
seasonable,  as  various  societies  for  th^  benefit 
of  age  and  widows  were  then  continually  rising 
dp,  which,  «as  they  were  founded  on  false 
principles,  threatened  to  be  productive  of  the 
most  serious  evils  to  the  ignorant  and  the  dis- 
tressed. The  appearance  of  this  book  had  the 
happy  eflpect  of  exposing  in  the  most  convincing 
manner  their  ruinous  tendency,  and  produced 
a  partial  reformation  in  some  of  them,  and  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  greater  part.  After 
three  editions  of  it  had  been  called  for,  the 
author  prepared  a  fourth,  which  he  published 
in  1 7831  enlarged  into  >vold.  by  a  variety  of 
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mm  mattery  tihles^  &c. ;  and  to  subsequent 
editioiiSf  a  general  intro4action  has  been  pre- 
fixed br  die  author's  nephew,  Wiliiam  Mor- 
gan^  uq.  who  has  further  improved  the 
workf  bj  notes,  remarks,  new  tables,  &c. 
die  result  of  Us  own  laborious  enquiries. 
Some  of  the  statements  and  calculations  which 
the  author  introduced  into  it  gave  rise  to  much 
controversy  s  particularly  those  intended  to 
support  his  hypothesis  of  the  defcreasing  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom,  which  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  late  returns  to  parliament  have 
shewn  to  be  erroneous.  However,  with  this 
ezcepdon  chiefly,  his  work  in  its  present  form 
is  universally  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
and  regarded  as  the  most  complete  perform- 
ance extant,  on  the  doctrine  of  annuities,  and 
in  political  arithmetic.  One  chapter  in  this 
work  contains  interesting  observations  on  public 
credit,  and  the  national  debt  ^  points  out  the 
wretched  policy  of  that  misapplication  of  the 
sinking  fund,  which,  with  the  consent  of  par- 
liament, ministers  had  practised  from  the  time 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  demonstrates  the 
eficacy  of  such  a  fund,  when  sacredly  and  in- 
violably applied,  in  Extinguishing  the  public 
debts,  and  essentially  contributing  to  promote 
national  security  and  welfare.  These  important 
topics  were  further  discussed  in  «  An  Appeal 
to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the  National 
Debt,"  8vo.,  which  was  published  in  1772, 
and  which  had  reached  a  third  impression  be- 
fore die  end  of  the  following  year. 

When  the  British  administration,  by  their  in- 
fatuated politics,  had  kindled  that  civil  war 
which  terminated  in  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies,  Dr.  Price  united  with  those 
true  friends  of  the  country  who  protested  againsc 
die  injustice  and  madness  of  their  proceedings, 
die  issue  of  which  it  required  not  a  spirit  of 
divination  to  foretell.  Nor  could  he  acquit 
himself  to  his  own  mind  without  ofllering  his 
sentiments  upon  the  subject  to  the  public ; 
which  he  didfin  <<  Observations  on  the  Nature 
of  Civil  Liberty,  the  Prinriples  of  Government, 
and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  with 
America,"  1776,  8vo.  In  these  observations, 
his  notions  of  government  correspond  with  the 
principles  taught  by  Locke,  and  all  the  writers 
on  civil  liberty,  who  have  been  most  admired 
in  this  country ;  and  he  has  demonstrated,  by 
a  series  of  solid,  dispassionate,  and  most  im- 
pressive reasoning,  die  measures  pursued  by 
administration  against  America  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  justice,  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  dicutes  of  policy  and  humanity, 
and  the  true  honour  of  dw  kingdom.    By  all 


ranks  of  persons,  who  were  not  advocates  for 
ministerial  politics,  their  importance  and  value 
were  highly  estimated ;  and  the  common 
council  of  London,  as  a  testimony  of  their  ap- 
probation of  the  principles  inculcated  in  them, 
presented  the  author  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  a  gold  box.  Such  was  the  demand  for 
them,  that  within  less  than  two  years  eight 
large  editions  were  published.  In  the  mean- 
time they  were  assailed  by  a  host  of  opponents, 
chiefly  anonymous,  most  of  whose  productions 
were  either  distinguished  by  their  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  authoi's  doctrines,  or  their  scur- 
rilous abuse  of  him.  Of  this  abuse  he  pro- 
perly took  no  notice  $  but  to  remove  the 
misapprehensions  of  his  sentiments  into  which 
some  of  his  more  candid  opponents  had  fallen, 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  add  some  supple- 
mental and  explanatory  observations  to  his 
former  work.  These  appeared  in  1778,  under 
the  title  of  «  Additional  Observations  on  the 
Nature  and  Value  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  the 
War  with  America ;  also  Observations  on 
Schemes  for  raising  Money  by  Public  Loans  ; 
an  Historical  Deduction  and  Analysis  of  the 
National  Debt }  and  a  Brief  Account  of  the 
Debts  and  Resources  of  France,"  Svo.  The 
author  also  published,  at  the  same  time,  a  ge- 
neral introduction  to  both  pieces,  and  a  sup- 
plement. 

The  next  publication  in  which  Dr.  Price  was 
concerned  is  entitled  <<  A  Free  Discussion  of 
the  Doctrines  of  Materialism  and  Hitlosophical 
Necessity,  in  a  Correspondence  between  Dr. 
Price  and  Dr.  Priestley,"  &c.,  1778,  Svo.  As 
our  author  held  opposite  sentiments  to  those 
maintained  by  Dr.  Priesdey,  in  his  treatises  on 
the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  it  was 
agreed  upon  between  them,  that  Dr.  Price 
should  make  remarks  on,  or  propose  objections 
to.  Dr. Priestley's  doctrine^;  that  the  latter 
should  reply  to  these  observations  distinctly} 
article  by  article ;  diat  Dr.  Price  should  con- 
sider these  replies,  and  make  such  fresh  re- 
marks on  them,  or  propose  such  queries  relat* 
ing  to  them  as  riiould  occur  to  him  ;  to  which 
Dr.  Priesdey  should  in  his  turn  reply )  till  they 
both  should  be  satisfied  that  they  had  done  all 
the  justice  in  their  power  to  their  respective 
arguments,  and  it  should  appear  unnecessary 
to  advance  any  further.  While  pursuing  this 
plan,  both  disputants  will  be  found  to  have 
displayed  great  skill  and  metaphysical  acuteness 
in  support  of  their  respective  doctrines,  though 
they  afterwards  parted  as  they  began,  each  one 
retaining  his  own  opinions.  Important,  how* 
ever,  as  were  the  points  in  debate  .between 
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it^uBf  and  a^oii$  aa  eadi  of  ibem  wm  for 
what  appeared  to  Um  to  be  tnith»  their  pubU- 
catipti  d^onrers  such  an  luicommon  degree  of 
mutual  complacency  and  candour  in  conducting 
the  controversy,  as  reflects  the  greatest  honour 
on  them  both*  In  the  year  17799  Dr.  Price 
addressed  some  important  observations  to  the 
society  for  equitable  assurance  on  lives  and  sur- 
vivorshipSf  in  an  introduction  to  his  nephew 
Mr*  Morgan's  <<  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and 
Assurances  on  Lives  and  Survivorship  stated 
and  explained/'  8vo»  In  this  place  it.  b  proper 
to  notice,  that  the  directors  of  the  society  above- 
mentioaed  had  the  wisdom  to  profit  by  the 
Doctor's  observations  upon  it,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  treatise  «  On  Reversionary  Payments." 
Afterwards  they  frequently  recurred  to  his 
assistance,  whenever  they  tljought  that  he 
.could  be  of  use  to  them.  In  return  for  their 
attention  to  him,  as  well  as  from  a  desire  to 
promote  the  public  interest,  the  Doctor  shewed 
himself  on  all  occasions  anxious  to  furnish 
them  with  every  information  in  his   power, 

^  which  could  contribute  to  their  credit  and  ho^ 
pour.  About  the  year  1775,  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  method  in  which  they 
kept  their  accounts,  and  thinking  it  too  loose,  he 
proposed  another  which  he  thought  more  strict 
and  decisive.  This  method  was  approved  and 
adopted  $  and  by  means  of  it,  the  society  has 

^  been  enabled  to  keep  constantly  under  its  eye 
the  true  state  of  its  affairs,  the  expences  of 
management  which  it  can  afford,  the  progress 
of  the  balance  in  its  favour  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  clear  amount  remaining  in  hand  of  all 
the  profits  which  it  has  made  from  the  time  oi 
its  first  establishment.  Of  his  valuable  ob- 
servations in  this  introduction  the  society  has 
since  availed  itself;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  for  its  permanence  and  present 
unexampled  prosperity,  it  is  in  no  small  de- 
gree indebted  to  the  fostering  care  and  judicious 
sfdvice  of  our  author.  Subjoined  to  this  trea- 
tise is  an  essay  by  Dr.  Price,  "  Containing  an 
Account  of  the  Progress  from  the  Revolution, 
and  tlie  present  State  of  Population  in  England 
and  Wales,"  which  was  separately  published 
in  1 780,  with  some  additions,  and  «  An  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Remarks  on  the  Account 
of  the  Population,  Trade,  and  Resources  of 
the  Kingdom,  in  Mr.  Eden's  Letter  to  Lord 
Carlisle,"  8vo.  When  the  Eari  of  Shelbume 
was  prime  minister,  he  called  in  the  assistance 
of  Dr. Price,  in  forming  a. scheme  for  paying 
off  the  national  debt,  and  moved  an  introduc- 
tory resolution  on  that  subject  in  tiie  House  of 
Lords  *,  but  upon  his  being  driven  £rom  oBtee 


the  schaxie  was  abandoned.  Dr.  Prict^  ho«^ 
ever,  thought  proper  to  communicate  it  to  the 
public,  in  a  treatis^i  entitled^  <<  The  Sute  of 
the  Public  Debts  and  Finances  at  signing  the 
Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  in  January 
1783  ;  with  a  Plan  for  raising  Money  by 
Public  Loans,  and  for  redeeming  the  Pufal- 
lie  Debts,"  8vo. ;  to  which  a  postcript  was 
added  in  1784.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
that  plan  was  the  fact,  that,  to  use  tlie  Doctor's 
own  words,  "  In  paybg  off  debts  with  any  given 
surplus  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  their 
bearing  a  high  rather  than  a  hw  interest  is  a 
particular  advantage.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
posed, that  the  3  per  cent,  should  be  (converted 
into  4  per  cent.>  and  that  future  loans  should  be 
conducted  on  a  plan  which  should  make  them 
the  means  of  effecting  this  conversion ;  apd  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  on  such  a  plan,  inde- 
pendently of  its  use  as  a  preparatory  measuret 
loans  may  be  conducted  with  more  benefit  to 
the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  with  moKe 
equity  and  faimess>  than  on  any  other  plan*" 
When  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  determined  to  intro* 
duce  a  bill  into  parliament  for  liquidating  the 
national  debt,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Price  for,  his 
opinion  and  advice  on  the  subject^  and  received 
from  him  three  separate  plans ;  one  of  which 
was  adopted  by  that  minister^  though  without 
the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  his  obligatioSf 
and  now  forms  the  foundation  of  that  act  for 
reducing  the  public  debt,  which  was  established 
by  the  legislature  in  1786,  and  contributed 
more  than  any  other  measure  to  raise  the  credit 
of  his  administration. 

During  the  .year  1784)  Dr.  Price  wrote  and 
printed  another  political  treatise,  chiefly  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  the  new  republic  in  Americat 
to  which  country  the  impression  was  «ent»  esH 
cepting  a  few  copies  distributed  by  him  among 
his  friends  in  England.  It  was  entitled,  <<  Ob* 
servations  on  the  Importance  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the.  Means  of  making  it  useful 
to  the  World,"  8vo.  At  the  solicitation  of  his 
friends^  an  edition  of  it  was  published  in  this 
country  in  1785.  The  observations  contained 
in  it  breathe  an  ardent  spirit  of  virtue  and  be- 
nevolence, and  offer  salutary  advice  on  various 
important  points  highly  interesting  to  the  new 
government  i  particularly  respecting  the  re** 
demption  of  the  public  debts,  and  other  mea^ 
sures  calculated  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
peace  in  the  United  Sutes,  as  well  as  with  their 
foreign  relations.  What  he  has  advanced^ 
however,  in  order  to  dissuade  them  from  en* 
gaging  in  foreign  commerce^  though  it  might 
be  admired  in  theory  by  tbe  well  wiabers  to 
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the  purity  of  repubfican  manners,' was  not  likely 
to  have  much  influence  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world ;  and,  certainly,  produced  little  or 
no  effect  on  the  practice  of  the  Americans. 
Whether  they  would  have  been  more  virtuous 
and  happy,  Tiad  they  followed  his  advice,  is  a 
question  which  affords  scope  for  much  discus- 
sion. To  these  observations  are  added  a  letter 
on  the  same  subjects  from  M.  Turgot,  formerly 
comptroMer  general  of  the  finances  of  France, 
containing  remarks  which  merit  the  attention 
of  all  free  governments ;  and  the  will  of  M. 
Fortune  RiCard,  which  exhibits  an  amusing 
and  humorous  application  of  Dr.  Price's  ac- 
count of  the  powers  of  compound  interest, 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  1786,  having  lost 
his  wife,  our  author  returned  to  live  at  Hackney, 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  published 
a  volume  of  «  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine as  received  by  the  different  Denominations 
of  Christians,''  &c.,  8vo.  The  first  of  these 
sermons  mamtains  and  illustrates  the  liberal 
sentiment,  that  Christians  of  all  parties,  how- 
ever they  may  censure  one  another,  or  what- 
ever opposition  there  may  seem  to  be  in  their 
opinions,  are  agreed  in  all  that  is  essential  to 
Christianity,  and  with  respect  to  all  the  in- 
formation which  it  is  its  principal  design  to 
communicate.  After  this,  four  sermons  are 
employed  in  representing  the  Calvinistic  and 
Socinian  tenets  respecting  the  person  of  Christ, 
with  the  author's  reasons  for  rejecting  them  j 
and  in  stating  and  defending,  with  great  mo- 
desty and  candour,  the  Arian,  or,  as  it  has 
been  sometims  called,  Semi-Arian  hypo- 
thesis, which  he  adopts.  To  these  succeed 
excellent  sermons  on  the  security  and  hap- 
piness of  a  virtuous  course  j  others  on  the 
goodness  of  God,  which  are  admirably  adapted 
to  counteract  the  poison  contained  in  Hume's 
*«  Posthumous  Dialogues  5"  and  one  discourse 
on  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  which  ably 
defends  the  credibility  of  that  miracle,  and 
points  out  interesting  reflections  which  are 
suggested  by  the  Scripture  account  of  it. 
What  reflects  great  honour  oii  the  author,  is 
the  truly  Christian  temper  with  which  they  all 
are  written.  To  a  second  edition,  which  was  * 
called  for  in  1787,  was  added  an  Appendix, 
containing  notes  occasioned  by  Dr.  Priestley's 
letters  to  Dr.  Price. 

The  other  publications  of  our  author  which 
chiefly  attracted  notice  were,  two  «  Sefmons" 
preached  before  his  congregation  at  Hackney, 
on  the  fast  dajs  in  177^  and  1781 ;  another  on 
^  the  £videnc4  of  a  future  period  of  impivve- 
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ment  in  the  state  of  mankiifd,  wfrii  th«  memk 
and   duty  of  promoting  it,  delivered   to  thb 
Supporters  of  a  new  Academical  Institution 
among  Protestant  Dissenters,"    in    the  year 
1787  ;  and  his  ^  Discourse  on  the  Love  of  our 
Country,  delivered  on  the  4th  November  1789, 
at  the  Meeting*House  in  the  Old  Jewry,  to  the 
Society  for  commemorating  the  Revolution  in 
Great  Briuin,"  See.    In  the  last  mentioned  dis- 
course the  author,    with   peculiar  animation 
and  eloquence,  disj^ayed  his  well  known  zeal 
for  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, which  were  called  into  practice  and  con- 
firmed at  the  revolution,  and  recommended  to 
his  audience  the  strenuous  and  active  support 
and  improvement  of  the  privileges  secured  by 
that  event,  as  the  surest  means  of  manifesting 
their  love  of  their  country  and  of  promoting  its 
welfare.     Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  dis- 
course,  the  Doctor  adverted  to  the  revolution 
in  France,  which  in  its  origin  afforded  fair  pro- 
mises of  the  triumph  of  just  principles  of  go« 
vemment  in  that  country  over  the  despotism  by 
which  it  had  been  for  ages  enslaved,  and  of  rational 
religious  knowledge  over  superstition  and  error) 
and,  with  great  feeling  and  energy,  he  congra- 
tulated his  hearers  on  the  hopes  which  they 
might  thence  indulge  that  a  general  amend- 
ment would  take  place  in  human  afll^rs,  that 
the  dominion  of  kings  would  be  changed  for 
the  dominion  of  laws,  and  the  dominion  of 
priests  give  way  to  the  dominion  of  reason  and 
conscience*    Such  a  prospect  he  thought,  could 
not  but  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Englishmen, 
who  understood  and  properly  valued  their  own 
rights  and  privileges.    He  had  the  mortifica*^ 
tion,  however,  to  find,  that  there  was  a  strong 
party  in  England  who  could  lament  over  the 
downfall   oF   absolute  monarchy  in    France, 
and  who  were  active  in  reviving  those  absurd 
notions  relating  to  the  origin  of  government 
and  kingly  power  which  were  exploded  at  the 
period  of  our  revolution,  while  they  sounded  sn 
alarm  against  those  political  principles  for  which 
he  had  ever  been  a  strenuous  advocate,  as  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  produce  sedition  and  anarchy 
in  this  country.     Among  the  most  virulent  de- 
claimers  against  Dr.  Price's  doctrines  was  the 
celebrated   Mr.  Edmund  Burke,    both   in   his 
speeches  in  parliament,  and  in  his  «  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  in  France,  &c.}"  and  he 
also  endeavoured  to  expose  the  Doctor  to  pub* 
lie  odium,  by  illiberally  describing  him  as  ex- 
ulting in  the  horrid  outrages  committed  by  the 
infuriated  French  populace,  and  by  loading  him 
with  such  epithets  of  contempt,  as  his  *<  ex«> 
nberant  imagination,  uniestsained  by  any  re* 
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giffd  to  decency)  co«ld  supply.^  Mr.  Buike'e 
abuse  Dr.  Price  dbdsdaed  to  notice  i  but  he 
ihou^t  proper  to  ▼indicMe  his  own  principles 
and  conduct)  particukriy  his  motion  in  the 
revolution  society  for  transmittifig  a  congratu- 
latory ad<kess  to  the  national  assembly  of  Frafnce 
On  their  prospect  c^  possessing  civil  and  reh- 
gious  freedom,  from  the  misrepresentations  and 
attacks  of  that  gentleman  and  his  other  oppo- 
nents*  This  he  did  very  satisfactorily,  in  a 
preface  and  additions  to  an  impression  of  his 
discourse  published  in  1790. 

During  the  six  last  years  cf  his  life-) 
Dr.  Price's  ministerial  services  were  confined 
to  his  congregation  at  Hackney,  excepting 
when  he  preached  in  his  turn  with  three  other 
ministers  as  one  of  the  Tuesday  lecturers  at 
Salter's-Hall,  and  on  the  public  occasions  aU 
ready  mentioned.  For  several  years  he  was 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  estates  devised  to 
charitable  purposes  by  Dr.  Daniel  WHliams, 
which  is  the  most  important  and  honourable 
trust  belonging  to  the  London  predbyterian  dis- 
senters. 0uring  the  applications  of  the  dis- 
senting ministers  to  parliament,  from  1772  to 
1779,  for  relief  from  the  subscription  to  the 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  required  by 
the  act  of  toleration,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  concert  and  pursue  die 
.  necessary  measures  for  obtaining  that  object ; 
but  when  he  found  that  it  could  not  be  ob- 
tained witboQt  a  declaration  of  fakh  in  the  h^ 
scriptures,  he  divided  against  the  rest  of  the 
committee  with  the  small  minority  of  his  bre^ 
thren,  who  were  for  refusing  the  acceptance  of 
a  very  great  enlargement  of  religious  liberty, 
on  terms  which,  according  to  their  views  of 
things,  implied  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  conscience, 
t  In  1783,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Tale-College  in  Connecticut;  and 
he  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Ame- 
rican philosophical  societies  at  Philadelphia  and 
Boston.  Towards  the  end  of  February  179X9 
he  was  seized  with  a  slow  nervous  fever, 
brought  on  by  a  cold  which  he  caught  while 
attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend;  :md  after  the 
symptoms  of  the  fever  had  disappeared,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  disorder  in  his  bladder, 
wluch  had  been  gradually  coming  on  for  ten 
or  twelve  years.  This  disorder  he  bore  with 
great  fortitude  and  resignation,  tiiough  it  was 
accompanied  with  the  most  excruciating  ago- 
Dtes,  which  exhausted  lus  strength  and  spirits, 
till  he  expired  without  a  groan  on  the  19th  of 
March,  about  a  month  after  he  had  entered  on 
di#  68di  yeaar  of  his  age.  Rpott  the  commenee- 
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meat  of  his  illness  to  his  deadi,  his  door  was 
surrounded  with  anxious  eiKiuirers  after  fats 
healthy  among  whom  were  men  of  rank  and 
eminenceofaU  persuasions;  asdltthisincermeat 
many  distinguished  publk  dUiracters  shewed 
their  respect  for  his  memory,  by  joming  the 
long  train  of  mourners  who  followed  the  corpse 
from  Hackney  to  BuidulUFields  burial  ground* 

Of  Dr.  Price's  distingui^ed  abilities  as 
a  mathematical,  moral,  and  political  writer, 
our  opinion  has  been  saffidently  expressed 
in  the  preceding  pages.  To  what  we  have 
said  of  his  speculative  opinions  in  divinitjr 
we  have  to  add,  that  with  Dr.  Law,  the  Itte 
learned  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  what  is  usually  called  «  die  sleep 
of  the  soul.**  His  sermons  were  always  care- 
fully composed,  in  a  neat  and  perspicuous 
style,  and  were  chiefly  intended,  as  they  wer^, 
well  adapted,  to  produce  excellent  practical 
effects  upon  his  hearers.  In  the  pulpit  his 
manner  w^s  natural,  unafiected,  and  very 
tomest ;  and  in  his  devotional  exercises,  in 
particular,  tliere  was  a  great  degree  of  fervour, 
which  indicated  the  strongest  sensibility  as  well 
as  sincerity  in  himself,  and  communicated  its 
Mrarmth  to  those  who  joined  with  him.  His  ^ 
private  character  was  not  only  irreproachable,, 
but  highly  exemplary,  and  amiable.  Of  hit 
disinterestedness,  and  affection  for  his  rela- 
tives he  gave  a  striking  instance,  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  removing  from  his  native 
country  into  England,  by  dividii^  the  little 
which  his  father  had  bequeathed  him  between 
his  two  sisters,  to  each  of  whom  still  less  haid 
been  left,  reserving  only  a  few  pounds  to  pay 
the  expences  of  his  journey  to  London.  This 
anecdote  was  communicated  to  the  editors  of 
the  <<  Encyclopsedia  Britannica"  by  a  genlle« 
man  who  nad  access  to  the  best  sources  of  in- 
formation concerning  our  author,  and  furnished 
them  with  other  particulars  relating  to  him, 
which  we  shall  extract  from  that  work. 

*<  As  in  early  life  he  vras  an  affiectionate  and  4^ 
generous  brother,  in  old  age  he  was  a  loving 
and  attentive  husband.  His  wife,  who  for  a 
long  time  before  her  death  was  almost  wholly 
helpless,  found  during  the  last  years  of  her  life 
hardly  any  enjoyment  except  in  a  game  of 
whist ;  and  though  our  Doctor  disliked  cards 
as  a  waste  of  time,  and  never  touched  them  on 
any  other  occasion,  to  amuse  her  he  vrould  sit 
down  every  evening  to  a  card-table,  and  play 
till  it  was  late,  with  a  cheerfulness  and  good 
humour  which  charmed  every  person  who  had 
the  happiness  of  viewing  him  iivthat  endearing 
situation*    Tety  though  thus  Attentive  to  ^ 
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QbBgatioiis  of  domestic  life>  he  did  not  suffer 
his  private  affections  to  encroach  upon  his 
social  duties.  His  talents  and  his  labours  were 
ever  ready  at  the  call  of  friendship }  nay^  so 
touch  did  his  nature  aboun^l  with  the  mUk  of 
human  kindness,  thai  he  could  not  resist  with- 
out extreme  reluctance  even  troublesome  and 
unseasonable  solicitations.  His  hours  of  study 
and  retirement  were  frequently  broken  in  upon 
for  assistance  and  advice  i  especially  in  matters 
relating  to  annuities  and  life-assurances;  and 
in  this  way  he  sacrificed  much  of  his  personal 
convenience  to  individuals  of  whom  he  knew 
but. little,  and  from  whom  h^  would  accept  of 
00  pecuniary  recompence.  His  good  nature 
in  this  respect  amounted  almost  to  a  foible ; 
and  subjected  him  to  importunities  and  loss  of 
time,  01  which  he  would  sometimes  complain 
fts  interfering  materially  with  more  important 
and  more  generally  useful  studies*  Whilst  he 
thus  obliged  the  rich  by  his  mental  talents,  he 
miccoured  the  poor  with  his  earthly  substance. 
A  fifth  part  of  his  annual  income  was  regularly 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes';  and  he  was 
laudably  anxious  to  distribute  it  in  such  a  way 
as  might  produce  the  greatest  good.  In  the 
practice  of  this,  and  indeed  of  all  his  virtues, 
/  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  ostentation.  Simplicity 
and  humility  were  among  the  strong  features 
of  his  character.  No  man  was  ever  less  sen- 
sible of  his  own  excellences,  or  less  elated  by 
his  own  celebrity;  and  in  no  man  was  the 
dignity  of  artless  manners  and  unaffected  mo- 
desty more  happily  displayed.  His  face  was 
the  true  index  of  his  mind.  It  beamed  with 
philanthropy  ;  and  when  lighted  up  in  conver- 
sation with  his  friends,  assumed  an  aspect  pe- 
culiarly pleasing.  His  person  was  slender  and 
rajj^er  below  the  common  size,  but  possessed 
of  great  muscular  strength  and  remarkable 
activity.  A  habit  of  deep  thought  had  given  a 
stoop  to  his  figure,  and  he  generally  walked 
a  brisk  pace  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  his 
coat  buttcmed,  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
other  swinging  by  his  side." 
.  To  the  foregoing  particulars  we  shall  add  the 
character  of  Dr.  Price  as  drawn  by  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone,  in  her  *^  Miscellanies,"  under  the  name 
of  Simplzcius.  "  While  the  vain  man  is  pain>' 
fully  striving  to  outshine  all  the  company  and 
to  attract  their  admiration  of  him  by  false  wit, 
forced  compliments,  and  studied  grates,  he 
must  surely  be  mortified  to  observe  how  con- 
stantly Sitr^licius  engages  their  attention,  re- 
spect, and  complacency,  without  having  once 
thought  of  himself  as  a  person  of  any  conse* 
^uence  .  amongst,  them.  —  &in^luius  imparts 


bis  superior  knowledge,  whea  called  Qpon^  a» 
easily  and  naturally  as  he  would  tell  you  whai 
it  is  o'clock ;  and  with  the  same  readiness  and 
good-will  informs  the  most  ignorant,'  or  con* 
fers  with  the  most  learned.  He  is  as  wilUog 
to  receive  information,  as  to  give  it,  and  to 
join  tlie  company,  so  far  as  he  is  abk,  in  the 
most  trifling  conversation  into  which  they  may 
happen  to  fall,  as  in  the  most  serious  or  sub« 
lime.  If  he  dispute^,  it  is  with  as  much  can-* 
dour  on  the  most  important  and  interesting,  as 
on  the  most  insignificant  subjects  ;  and  he  is 
not  less  patient  in  hearing  than  in  answering 
his  antagonist.  If  you  talk  to  him  of  hunselr^ 
or  his  works,  he -accepts  praise,  or  acknow-^ 
ledges  defects,  with  equal  meekness,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  suspect  him  of  affectation  in 
either.  We  are  more  obliged  and  gratified  byi 
the  plain,  unexaggerated  expressions  of  his  re- 
gard, than  by  the 'compliments  and  attentions 
of  the  most  accomplished  pattern  of  high  breed- 
ing ;  because  his  benevolence  and  sincerity  are 
so  stronely  marked  in  every  look,  word,  and 
action,  that  we  are  convinced  his  civilities  are 
offered  for  our  sakes,  not  for  hi^  own ;  and 
are  the  natural  effects  of  real  kindness,  not  the 
studied  ornaments  of  behaviour.  £very  one 
is  desirous  to  shew  him  kindness  in  return, 
which  we  know  will  be  accepted  just  as  it  is 
meant.  All  are  ready  to  pay  him  that  defer* 
ence  which  he  does  not  desire,  and  to  give 
jLif  credit  for  more  than  he  assumes,  or  even 
Tor  more  than  he  possesses.  With  a  person 
ungraceful,  and  with  manners  unpolished  by 
the  world,  his  behaviour  is  always  proper,  easy^ 
and  respectable ;  as  free  from  constraint  and 
servility  in  the  highest  company,  as  from  haugh- 
tiness and  insolence  in  the  lowest.  His  dig- 
nity arises  from  his  humility  ;  and  the  swe€;t- 
ness,  gentleness,  and  frankness  of  his  manners, 
from  the  real  goodness  and  rectitude  of  his 
heart,  which  lies  open  to  inspection,  in  all  the 
fearlessness  of  truth,  without  any  need  of  dis- 
guise or  ornament."  Besides  the  articles  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding  memoir.  Dr.  Price 
published  some  single  sermons,  preached  on 
particular  occasions;  and  he  contributed  various 
papers  to  the  <<  Philosophical  Transactions," 
which  may  be  found  inserted  in  the  different 
volumes  from  1763  to  1786.  Among  his  cor-  ^ 
respondents  were  Lords  Chatham,  Landsdown, 
Stanhope,  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  St.  Asaph, 
and  Llandaff,'  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Harris  of  Salis- 
bury, Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Howard, 
&c. in  GreatBritain;  Dr.Franklin,  Mr. Adams, 
Dr.  Chauncey,  &c.  in  America ;  and  in  France, 
the  Duke  de  Rocbefoucault,  the  celebrated 
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3*ut^ti  tfid  s^eral  of  l9ie  moit  disliiTgmsiied 
tnetnbers  of  the  first  national  asaembly.  EncycL 
'Srkan.  GeHt.  Magaz*  fir  179 1,  mordhh  Re-- 
nMvo.  Ifew  Annual  Rfgister,  Private  Informm^ 
«Mfr.  —  M. 

PRIDEAUX,  John,  a  learned  English  pre- 
late in  the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at  Stowford 
in  Devonshire,  in  die  year  1578.  His  parents 
being  in  humble  circumstances,  the  situation 
of  parish-clerk  at  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Ugborow  was  considered  to  be  an  object 
worthy  of  his  ambition ;  and  he  was  greatly 
mortified  when  he  proved  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  that  oflice.  To  console  him  under 
%is  disappointment,  as  he  had  been  taught  to 
tead  and  write,  and  discovered  an  inclination  for 
learning,  a  charitable  gentlewoman  maintained 
him  at  School  till  he  had  acquired  some  profi- 
ciency in  the  Latin  language.  He  now  went  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  at  first 
earned  his  support  by  servile  offices  in  the 
kitchen  of  Exeter-college,  and  spent  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  diligent  piosecution  of  his  studies. 
However,  by  his  parts  and  eager  pursuit  of 
knowledge  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
tutors  and  rector,  and  in  1596  he  was  admitted 
m  member  of  the  college.  In  the  year  I596> 
he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  and  in  1602,  he 
was  chosen  probationer  fellow  of  his  college, 
in  the  following  year  he  proceeded  M.  A. ;  and 
•oon  afterwards  entered  into  holv  orders.  To 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  he  was  ad- 
mitted hi  161 1 ;  and  in  161 2,  he  proceeded 
doctor  in  the  same  faculty.  He  had  now  ac- 
'  quired  so  high  a  reputation  for  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  a  profound  skill  in  divinity,  that,  upon 
a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the  office  of  rector  of 
his  college,  during  the  year  last  mentioned,  he 
was  elected  to  that  honourable  station.  In  this 
]>ost  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  atten- 
tion and  prudence,  appointing  able  and  diligent 
tutors,  and  governing  the  college  with  parental 
gentleness,  that  it  flourished  more  than  any 
other  foundation  in  the  University.  To  the  first 
of  our  authorities  we  refer  for  a  list  of  many 
eminent  men,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives  of 
England,  who  were  educated  under  his  instruc- 
tions and  superintendence.  In  the  year  1615, 
Dr.  Prideaux  was  made  regtus  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  and  in 
connecrion  with  that  appointment  became  ca- 
non of  Christ-church,  and  Rector  of  Ewelme 
in  Oxfordshire.  Afterwards  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  dur- 
ing several  years.  In  164 r,  he  was  nominated 
by  King  Charles  I.  to  the  Bishopric  of  Wor- 
eester  s  i>ut  owing  to  ihe  confusion  produced 


By  the  civil  war  in  which  the  country  became 
involved,  he  derived' little  or  no  emolument 
from  his  see.  The  warmth  of  his  zeal  also  in 
die  King's  cause^  exposed  him  to  the  severe 
tesentment  of  the  parliament  party.  For  hav- 
ing been  so  bbid  as  to  pronounce  all  persons  in 
his  diocese  excommunicated,  who  should  take 
up  arms  against  His  Majesty,  he  was  reduced  to 
such  distressed  circumstances  by  the  committee 
of  sequestrations,  that  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  selling  his  excellent  library  and  his 
household-goods,  in  order  to  procure  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Of  his  great  poverty  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  anecdote,  which  at  the  same 
time  shews  that  his  exigencies  had  not  repressed 
his  turn  for  humour  and  pleasantry.  **  A 
friend  coming  to-  see  him,  and  saluting  him  in 
the  common  Form  of  « How  doth  Your  Lord- 
ship do  V  *  Never  better  in  my  life,'  said  he 
•  only  I  have  too  great  a  stomach  :  for  I  have 
eaten  that  little  plate  which  the  sequestrators 
left  me;  I  have  eaten  a  great  library  of  excel- 
lent books ;  I  have  eaten  a  great  deal  of  linen, 
much  of  my  brass,  some  of  my  pewter,  and 
now  I  am  come  to  eat  iron,  and  what  will  come 
next  I  know  not*  **  He  died  in  the  year  1650, 
at  the  age  of  72,  leaving  to  his  children  no 
legacy  but  "Pious  Poverty,  God's  Blessing,  and 
at  Father^s  prayers,'*  as  appears  from  his  last 
will  and  testament.  His  learnitig  was  very  ex- 
tensive, his  memory  prodigious,  and  he  was 
reputed  the  best  disputant  in  his  time  in  the 
University.  It  is  recorded  to  his  honour  that  he 
was  at  the  same  time  «  an  humble  man,  of 
plain  and  downright  behaviour,"  exemplary  in 
his  charity,  afiable  in  conversation,  and  never 
^desirous  of  concealing  his  lowly  origin.  He 
was  often  heard  to  say,  "  If  I  could  have  been 
clerk  of  Ugborow,  I  had  never  been  Bishop 
of  Worcester ;"  and  so  far  from  being  ashamed 
of  his  original  poverty,  he  kept  in  the  same 
>?vardrobe  with  his  rochet,  the  leather- 
breeches  which  he  wore  when  he  came  to  Ox- 
ford^ as  a  memorial  of  it.  He  was  the  author  of 
**  Tabulae  ad  Grammaticam  Grsecam  introduc- 
toriac,"  1608,  4to.,  with  which  were  printed^ 
<«  Tyrocinium  ad  Syllogismum  contexendum,'* 
and  **  Heptades  Logics,  sive  monita  ad  am- 
pliores  Tractatus  introductoria;'*  *^  Lectiones 
decem  de  totidem  Religionis  Capitibus,"  &c/ 
1625,  4to.;  *«  Fasciculus  cwitroversiarum  theo^ 
logicarum,"  &c.  1649,  4to. ;  **  Theologize 
Scholasticae  Syntagma  Mnemonicum,"  printed 
in  1 65 1 ,  4to. ;  "  Conciliorum  tSynopsis/*  printed' 
in  1 66 1,  4 to. ;  **  Manuductio  ad  Theologiam* 
PoleihicAm,"  printc^d  in  1657^  '8vo;>    «  Hy-/ 
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fhjrsica*'*  &c.  9.VO.;  «*  Twenty  Setmom,'* 
1626}  4ta ;  **  Nine  $ennon$  on  several  occa* 
sjoW  i^4i>  4to« »  *'  Histories  of  Snccesaiont 
m  Stately  Counties,  or  Families^"  primed  in 
1653)  <<  Euchologia^  or^  the  Doctrines  of 
Practical  Praying,  &c.  printed  in  i<^55>  8vo.  i 
<f  The  Doctrine  of  Conscience,  framed  accord^ 
ing  to  the  Form  in  the  Common-prayeri  &c/' 
printed  in  1 6^6, 8vo. ;  '<  Sacred  Eloquence,  or> 
the  Axt  of  Rhetoric,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  Scrip- 
ture/' printed  in  1659,  8vo. ;  and  various  other 
pieces,  in  Xatin  and  English,  tl^e  titles  of  which 
^re  inserted  in  WooJ^s  Atben.  Omn^  and  the 
Gen.  Diet.  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy^ 
Part  IL  —  M. 

PRID£AUX,HuM7HR£T,  an  Englisli  divine 
in  the  17th  and  early  part  of  the  i8th  century, 
gf  distinguished  learning  and  abilities,  was  the 
third  son  of  Edmund  Prideaux,  Esq.  of  Padstow 
in  Cornwall,  where  he  was  born  in  the  yeav 
1648.  Being  designed  by  his  parents  for  the 
clerical  profession,  ne  was  initiated  in  grammar* 
leaining  at  the  scliools  of  Liskeard  and  Bodmin 
in  his  native  county,  and  then  placed  under 
the  instructions  of  tne  celebrated  Dr.  Busby  at 
Westminster.  Here  he  was  elected  King's 
scholar,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
was  sent  on  the  foundation  to  Christ-churcii- 
college  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
was  admitted  a  student  in  i668.  He  com-r 
menced  B.  A.  in  1672,  and  had  afforded  such 
evidence  of  his  proficiency  in  classical  literaturei 
that  he  was  immediately  afterwards  employed 
hy  Dr.  Fell,  the  Dean  of  Christ*church,  who 
had  at  that  time  the  management  of  tlie  oniver* 
$ity-press,  in  publishing  an  edition  of  «  Lucius 
Fiorus,"  with  short  notes,  consisting  of  refei>* 
ences  to  other  historians  who  have  treated  more 
fully  the  subjects  which  this  author  has  epito- 
mized. When  this  edition  was  finished,  a  wish 
was  expressed  that  he  would  prepare  for  public 
cation,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  the  work  of  «<  Johannes  AntiochenujS 
Maleia,''  a  Greek  historian ;  but  after  perusing 
it  he  declined  that  task,  considering  it  tp  be  a 
performance  of  tpo  little  value  to  deserve  his 
editorial  labour.  About  th^s  time  the  Arundel 
marbles  were  presented  to  the  Univer&ixy  of 
Qj^ford^  by  Henry  Hpw^rd,  %rl  of  Norwich^ 
and  grandson  to  tne  Earl  of  Arunde^  by  whom 
d^e  collection  had  bg^n  n^de  ;  and  as  there  ar« 
several  curious  and  valuable  inscriptions  upon 
tjxem,  it  was  thought  proper  that  they  shoulfi 
be  published,  witli  an  explanatory  con^men^ 
About  thirty-nine  of  these  inscriptions  had  been 
published  by  Mr.Seldqb  iia  K^^p,  witi)  WlKt 


and  ocber  iHrnt^sajoiii^  That  work,  howevt^ 
had  now  become  exceedingly  source,  and  i(  wm 
intended  to  be  publiahed  with  considerable 
additions*  For  thia  uadertakjing  Mr*  Prideaux 
was  selected ;  and  after  being  employed  on  it 
tw<^yeaisy  in  1676  hepuhUshed  hi$  ^Marmora 
Oxoniensia  ex  ArundeUianjs,  Seideniai^s,  aUis- 
que  cQustata,  cum  perpeoio  Cmamaofafio^" 
folio*  This  book  having  been  published  when 
he  was  only  26  years  of  a^e,  and  after  he  had 
been  admitted  to  the  degree  cf  M.  A.  only  ahont 
I  a  months,  gave  him  a  high  reputation  in  the 
University,  and  was  well  received  by  the  leamed 
worid,  particularly  in  Germany^  France^  and 
Italy.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  it,  that  it 
soon  became  scarce,  and  was  not  to  be  obtained 
but  at  an  advanced  price.  Mr.  Prideaux,  how* 
ever,  is  said  to  have  entertained  little  value  for 
the  work  himself,  owing  to  its  having  been 
drawn  up  in  too  great  haste,  and  the  number  of 
typographical  errors  with  which  it  abounds^ 
through  the  negligence  of  the  public  corrector 
of  the  university*press.  A  naore  cprrect  edition 
was  published  under  the  inspection  of  Michael 
Maittaire,  in  1732,  in  folio. 

Having  been  directed  by  the  University  to 
present  a  copy  of  his  work  to  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor  Finch,  afterwards  Earl  of  Nottiaglbam^ 
Mr.  Prideaux  waa  by  this  means  introduced  to 
the  notice  and  patronage  of  that  nobleman,  who 
sent  one  of  his  sons  to  be  hid  pupil  at  college^ 
and  in  1679,  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Clements  adjoining  to  Oxford.  In  the  same 
year,  our  author  published  two  treatises  of 
Maimonides,  in  Hebrewi  with  a  Latin  versipQ 
and  notes,  u^der  the  title  of  **  De  Jure  Pauperis 
et  Peregrinl  apud  Judacos,"  in  4to.  He  1^4 
lately  been  appointed  Hebrew  lecturei^^t  Chritft^ 
church,  upon  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Busby  i  and 
his  principal  object  in  printing  these  pieces  was 
to  introd\u:e  young  students  in  the  Hebrew;  l«Mi« 
guage  into  an  acqju^iyitance  with  the  t^I^inica) 
dialegt,  and  to  teach  them  to  .read  it  without 
points.  During  the  short  sessipn  of  parfiaia^t 
m  Oxford  in  1  (ftp,  Mr.  Prideaux  )iad  th^  hf^tQws 
of  attending  upon  the  Lord  Chaiu;e]lar  in  the 
capacity  of  ch^pf^in^  and  in  th^  foMqwing  yea]rj 
HIs  Lordship  presented  hifn  tp  a  preh<^|iij4 
if^  the  GaU]uedcal  church  of  Norwich.  Qffr 
author  was  admitted  t^  the  degree  of  Bj»chelppt 
qt  divinity  in  i^^z  i  HPd  a^ter  the  deat^  of  thf 
Lord  Chancellor,  wh^ph  happened  ahoul;  t])|f 
s^e  time,  was  patronized,  by  his  siici;esf(|ii  i% 
the  custodv  of  the  great  seal,  the  Lord-kiseB^ 
North }  who,  before  the  close  of  t}us.year>  pw-f 
sensed  hin|  to  the  rectory  of  Bhui^  cufs^ 
C^elilil  de  Wfi9d«<SPck.  h^.Ojfm4A»9*    TQm 
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fff fefmcolr  wft6  tfa^  moea  aico9ptable  as  it  waii 
fHnable  wth  bis  it^deotship^  iad  the  o£ca  to 
which  he  had  been  sippointed  of  libniry*keep9i 
in  Chjnft-church  coU^e*  Our  author  nQw 
wholly  guve  himself  up  to  hia  studies,  and  ai 
diligent  attendamce  on  the  duties  of  his  clerical 
functiQa»  going  constaotlyi  to  bis  lirings  ever^ 
Sunday*  ami  taking  cave^  with  the  aid.  of  a  cu<> 
rate  resident  at  Woodstock,  that  morning  and 
V  afternoon  service  was  regularly  performed  m 
both  his  churishes.  From  the  time  in  which 
Mr.  Prideaux  took  his  degree  of  M.  A*  aod  bc^ 
caane  tutor  in  his  qoIle|»^  he  was  also  very 
lealous  and  diluent  in  rdbrming  the  disorders 
and  corruptions  which  bad  gradually  taken 
place  in  the  discipline  and  manners  of  the 
members^  and  made  use  of  all  the  means  in  his 
power  for  suppressing  them.  Such  conduct, 
as  might  be  expected,  excited  against  him  the 
iU-will  of  those  of  his  fellow-collegians  who 
were  disposed  to  irregularities.^  but  he  h^  the 
satisfaction  of  enjoying,  at  the  same  time,  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  the  most  worthy 
characters  at  Christ-church,  whose  reputation 
was  highest  in  the  University  ;  particularly  of 
Bishop  Fell,  Dr.  Mill,  and  Dr.  Pococke. 
.  In  1 686,  Mr.  Prideaux  married  a  lady  of  a 
good  family  in  Sufiolk  i  and  at  the  public  act 
in  the  same  year  im  proceeded  doctor  of  divi-v 
Qity.  Soon  afterwards,  having  lost  his  friend 
Bishop  FeU^  and  being  aware  of  the  confusion 
which  must  urise  from  King  Jan^es's  nominat* 
ing  a  Papist  for  his  successor  in  the  deanery 
of  Christ-church,  he  determined  to  witlulraw 
ferom  Oxford*  exchange  his  rectory  of  Bladen 
am.  WooHs^ock  for  th^^  of  Saham  in  Norfolk, 
ai)4.  settled  upon  bis  prebend  at  Norwich. 
The  Popish  missionaries  beifig  at  diis  time 
nery  a/ct»ve  in.  propagating  their  principles  at 
liMt  plafie,  Dr.  Prideaux  exerted  himself  in 
opposing  them,  both  through  the  medium  of 
^  press  sin4  in  the  pulpit.  In  i688»  he 
fubhshed^  <<  The  Validity  of  the  Orders  of 
the  ChMSch  of  England^  madt  ou(  against  the 
Okjectiqnft  of  the  Bapists,  in  seversd  Letters 
to  a  Gentleman  of  Norwich  that  desired  Sa- 
tisfaction therein."  Observing  that  the  clergy 
^  the  city  were  very  much  intimidated  by  &. 
itiere  measures  wjiich  the  King  took  in  serv^ 
Ukg  the  interest^  of  his  rf  ^gion,  especially  in 
tliti  suspension  of  the  Bii}i9p:of  I..pndon,,and 
Df  •  Sbs^p»  Dean  of  Norwich  by  his  arbit^Fary. 
eoot^siaftMal  coosmissioa  -,  wd  tb%t  tbey  whoUy 
^kutiiiifid  frqoi .  any  reference  tQ  tb^.  Popish, 
fiiilioversy,  at  a  time  whe&  th^e  was.  inoH 
IMd  to  ejiert  themselves  ia  def on^  of  Pivteslr 
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«](ample>  to  encourage  them  to  ^peak  out  10 
support  of  the  principles  which  they  professed* 
wi  preached  boldly  in  the  Cathedral  against 
the  Mass,,  declaring  that  <*  whatever  were 
the  consequence  he  would  not  be  afraid  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ«''  He  also 
distinguished  himself,  when  the  famed  deola-» 
ration  of  indulgence  was  sent  to  be  read  in  all 
churches  and  clupels  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
by  the  courage  and  address  with  which  he 
circulated  through  the  diocese  of  Norwich  the 
well  known  letter  directed  to  all  the  clergy  of 
England,  persuading  them  not  to  read  the  de- 
claration ;  which  had  so  good  an  efect,  that 
out  of  twelve  ^hundred  parishes  in  that  dioces.e» 
there  were  not  above  four  or  five  in  whick  the 
court's  illegal  injunction  was  obeyed.  Aftec 
having  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  over- 
throw of  tyranny  by  the  Revolution^  in  the 
following  month  of  December  be  was  collated 
tp  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk.  In  May  1689^ 
he  made  his  first  visitation,  at  which  it  was  hit 
principal  object  to  give  satisfaction  to  those 
who  entertained  any  doubts  respecting  the 
lawfulness  of  taking  the  new  oaths  to  the 
established  government ;  and  in  this  design  he 
was  ^so  successful,  that,  though  there  were 
above  three  hundred  parishes  in  his^  archdea- 
conry, not  more  than  three  ministers  adhered 
to  nonjuring  principles. 

When  the  convocation  met  in  i6i^  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux attended  it  in  his  capacity  of  archdeacon^ 
and  took  an  active  part  with  the  minority,  who 
were  for  expressing  their  indulgence  and  cha- 
rity towards  the  Dissenters^  by  such  alteration^ 
in  the  canons,  litur^v,  and  rituals  of  th» 
churchy  as  might  contnoute  to.  promote  a  com- 
preheueion  of  them  within  the  establishment, 
Ia  favour  of  such  a.  measure,  he  published  a. 
piece,  entitled>  '<  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  relating 
to  the  present  Convocation  at  Westminster ;. 
which  was  so  highly  approved  by  men  of  mo- 
deration and  candour,  that  several  thousand 
copies  of  it  were  sold  within  a  fortnight  aftes 
its  publication.  Dr. Prideaux  had  great  expect-* 
ations  from  this  meeting,  and  entertained  hopes 
that  the  true  interests  of  the  church  would  be 
consulted,  by  the  adoption  of  such  corrections 
and  amendments^  especially  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  also  bjr  the  publication 
of  such  fonnularies  for  family  devotion,  as 
would  at  the  same  time  be  honourable  to  the^ 
establishment^  and  contribute  to  promote- the 
cause  of  ratipnal  uxxaffected  piety  and  virtue^ 
It  was  with,  no  little  pain>  therefore^,  tbat-he 
found,  bis  expectations  disappointed*    In  the 
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;fidward  Pococlce,  the  jflace  of  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford  was  offered  to  Dr.  Prideaux, 
and  refused  by  him;  but  he  afterwards  re- 
pented of  that  refusal.     During  the  foUowmg 
year,  being  engaged  in  attending  his  diocesani 
as  one  of  his  archdeacons,  while  examining 
candidates  who  applied  for  ordination,  he  was 
greatly  hurt  at  the  excessive  ignorance,  with 
tespect  to   divinity,   which   they  discovered ; 
and  he  often  used  to  complain  or  it,  as  a  great 
enormity,  that  persons  were  to  be  found  un- 
dertaking the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry,  who 
^ere  theinselves  unacquainted  with  the  com- 
'     mon   doctrines   of  Christianity.      From   this 
time  he  chiefly  resided  on  his  living  at  Saham, 
till  the  year  i6j)4,  when  the  disorders  which 
^the  unhealthy  air  of  the  situation  brought  on 
Iiimself  and  his  family,  obliged  him  to  remove 
to  Norwich.    On  this  occasion,  he  could  not 
satisfy  his  conscience  by  devolving  the  duties  of 
the  minister  of  that  parish  on  a  curate,  and  re- 
serving to  himself  any  profits  from  it;  but 
resolving  that,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  bene- 
fice and  office  should  go  together,  he  resigned 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  and  another  in- 
cumbent was  presented  to  it  by  the  patrons. 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Ten- 
nison  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury, 
Dr.Prideaux  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  con- 
taining «  An  Account  of  the  English  Settlements 
in  tlie  East  Indies,  together  with  some  Propo- 
sals  for  the   Propagation  of  Christianity  in 
"ithose  parts  of  the  World.**    Two  years  after 
.this  he  was  instituted,  on  the  presentation  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich,  into  the 
little  vicarage  of  Trowse,  near  that  city,  which 
was  worth  to  him  only  about  forty  pounds 
a-year.     However,  as  he  had  no  cure,  he  ac- 
cepted this  small  benefice  for  the  sake  of  re- 
gularly exercising  his  ministerial   functions; 
and  he  diligently  discharged  them  in  this  parish 
for  several  years,  till  his  ill  state  of  health  pre- 
"vented  him  from  going  into  the  pulpit,  when 
he  resigned  it,  on  the  same  principle  as  he  had 
before  resigned  Saham.    In  1697,  he  published 
^  The  Life  oL  Mahomet,"  in  8vo.,  which  met 
with  such  a  favourable  reception^  that  the  au- 
thor sold  three  editions  of  it  in  the  same  year. 
This  life  he  intended  to  be  only  part  of  a  larger 
work  which  lie  had  long  designed  to  write, 
consisting  of  «  The  History  of  the  Saracen 
Empire,"  and  wkh  it,  «  The  Decay  and  Fall 
of  Christianity  in  the  East."    The  ruin  of  the 
Eastern  church  having  been  in  a  great  mea- 
-fiure  occasioned  by  the  uncharitable  divisions, 
and  domineering  persecuting  spirit,  by  which 
its  members  sheved  that  tl^y  had  renounoed 


tiha  genuine  principles  of  dieir  professioti,  itg' 
history,  he  thought,  would  furnish  an  useful 
lesson  to  the  intemperate  zealots,  who  inflam-« 
ed'the  difi^erences  between  the  church  of  Eng« 
land  and  the  Dissenters  in  his  time.  However^ 
for  reasons  which  he  has  explained  in  his  pre- 
face to  «  The  Life  of  Mahomet,"  he  desisted 
from  proceeding  with  his  design,  and  only  an- 
nexed to  this  piece  "  A  Letter  to  the  Deists ;" 
in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  the  trutli  of 
Christianity,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  impos- 
tures of  Mahometanism. 

In  the  year  1702,  Dr.  Prideaus  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Norwich;    and  as 
soon  as  he  was  installed  into  that  dignity,  zea- 
lously applied  himself  to  the  reformation  of 
such  disorders  and  abuses  as  prevailed  in  the 
Cathedral;  dismissing  those  scandalous  person* 
who  were  the  occasions  of  tbem,  and  filling 
up  their  places  by  the  most  proper  men  whom 
he  could  procure.     During  the  following  year, 
he  published,   "  The  Justice  of  the  present 
established  Law  which  gives  the  Successor,  in 
any  ecclesiastical  Benefice,  all  the  Profits  from 
the  Day  of  the  Avoidance ;"  and  he  afterwards 
reprinted   this  treatise,    together   with  some 
other  small  pieces  for  the  service  of  the  church, 
in  his  collection  of  <<  .Ecclesiastical  Tracts," 
1 7 16.     The  next  publication  of  our  authcn:  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1709,    under  the  title  of 
"  The  original  Right  of  Tythes,"  and  was  in- 
tended to  refute  Mr.  Selden's  notion,  that  the 
clergy's  right  to  tythes  in  England  was  first 
created  after  the  Conquest,  by  the  arbitrary  do- 
nations of  the  patrons  of  churches.      Thift 
piece  was  originally  designed  to  be  only  intnv 
ductory  to  **  A  History  of  Appropriations;" 
but  Dr.  Prideaux,   finding  his  collections  on 
that   subject  growing  very  volumindos,    and 
sensible  at  the  same  time  that  various  public 
records  in  London  must  be  consulted  before  it 
could  be  finished,  thought  it  proper  to  publish 
his  ««  Right  of  Tythes"  by  itself,  as  the  firtt 
part  of  such  a  history.     While  he  was  em* 
ployed  on  this  work,  he  was  attrcked  by  the 
painful  disorder  of  the  stone,  which  totally  dis* 
qualified  him  for  public  services,  and  greatly 
interrupted  his  studious  labours.     During  two 
years  he  led  a  life  of  almost  constant  pain  ;  tiH 
at  length  the  disorder  increased  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  it  became  necessary  to  submit  to  the 
operation  of  being  cut  .for  it,  in  order  to  save 
his  life.     This  operation  was  successfully  per- 
formed by  an  eminent  surgeon  from  I/mdon, 
who,  after  some  time  left  him  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  his  own  pupils,  with  the  fair  prospect' 
of  a  speedy  cure.     The  young  practtliooery 
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howereXf  tnatecL  Kim  so-  injudiciously,  that^ 
i^ter  being  under  his  cure  for  a  whole  year^ 
^tiring  which  he  sufiered  squch  pain  .and  tor- 
ment. Dr.  Prideaux  was  under  the  necessity  of 
being  carried  to  London,  where  the  surgeon 
who  had  cut  him  healed  his  wounds^  but  could 
oot  prevent  him  from  sustaining  much  incon*- 
yenience  ever  afterwards  when  voiding  his 
urine* 

After  recovering  such  a  share  of  health  as  to 
be  able  to  resume  his  studies,  our  author  re- 
turned to  Norwich,  where  he  chiefly  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  his  most  cele* 
brated  work,  "  The  Old  and  New  Testament 
connected  in  the  History  of  the  Jews  and 
neighbouring  Nations,"  &c*  On  this  work 
he  had  been  occupied,  and  he  had  finished  the 
first  book  before  his  disorder  compelled  him  co 
desist  from  writing.  He  now  pursued  the  plan 
with  diligence  for  about  three  years,  and  in 
1 7 15  published  the  first  part  of  it,  in  a  folio 
volume ;  which  was  followed  by  tlie  second 
part  in  1 718,  in  another  folio  volume.  So  fa- 
vourable was  the  reception  of  this  performance, 
that  it  went  through  eight  editions  at  JLondon, 
besides  two  or  three  at  Dublin,  before  the  end 
of  the  year  1 720 ;  and  it  has  since  that  time 
been  repeatedly  printed,  as  well  as  translated 
into  the  French  and  Italian  languages*  This 
history  includes  the  aflairs  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  all  the  other  Eastern  nations,  as  well  as  of 
the  Jews,  together  with  those  of  Greece  a^^d 
Rome,  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  giving  a 
distinct  view  of  the  completion  of  the  prophe- 
cies which  relate  to  the  time  comprehended  in 
it;  and  it  is  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation, 
though  particular  passages  are  liable  to  much 
objection.  It  was  not  improperly  characterised 
by  Mr.  Goirdon,  in  the  53d  number  of  "  Cato's 
Letters,"  when  he  observed  that  the  author 
*^  has  given  us  a  body  of  universal  history, 
written  with  such  capacity,  accuracy,  industry, 
and  honesty,  as  make  it  one  of  the  best  books 
that  ever  came  into  the  wot  Id,  and  shew  him 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  iu  No  book 
was  ever  more  universally  read  and  approved. 
It  is  indeed  a  great  public  service  done  to  man- 
kind, and  entitles  the  author  to  the  highest 
public  gratitude  and  honour.  But  though  T 
never  saw  any  great  work  to  which  I  found 
fewer  objections }  yet,  as  a  memorable  proof 
how  inseparably  mistakes ^nd  prejudices  cleave 
to  the  mind  of  man,  the  great  and  candid 
Dr.  Prideaux  is  not  without  them ;  I  therefore 
do  not  upbraid  him  with  them,  biit  rather  ad- 
mire him  for  having  so  few.  ,  There  are,  how- 
ever,  some  of  bM  theological  observations^ 


which  seem-  to  me  nor  only  ill-grounded*,  but" 
to  have  a  tendency  to  create  in  his  readers 
wrong  notions  of  the  deity,  and  to  encourage^ 
them  to  mistake  the  common  accidents  of  liie«». 
and  the  conunon  events  of  nature,  for  the  judg- 
ments of  God  ;   and  to  apply  them  supersti*^ 
tiously  as  such."  About  the  time  when  the  first 
volume  of  this  work  made  its  appearance.  Lord 
Townsend,.one  of  the  principal  secretaries  o£ 
state  to  King  George  I.,  having  a  design  to  in- 
troduce a  reformation  into  the  Ehglisli  univer- 
sities, consulted  Dean  Prideaux  upon  the  sub-- 
ject;  who  drew  up  a  plan  for.  that  purpose, 
consisting  of  fifty-eight  heads,  which  he  sent 
to  His  Lordship,  under  the  title  of,  <<  Article^ 
for. the  Reformation  of  the  Two  Universities." 
Several  of  these  articles,  of  which  a  summary 
may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  our  authorities,  were 
well  calculated  for  enforcing  on  the  students  a- 
strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  sobriety  and- 
virtue,  a  regular  attendance  on  divine  worship^  . 
and  a  close  application  to  their  studies ;  others 
were  supposed  to  be  impracticable,  considering* 
the  state  and  temper  of  the  universities  at  that 
time  'f  and  the  noble  Lord  docs  not  appear  to  • 
have  taken  any  further  steps  in  this  business. 

For  some  time  after  the  publication  of  our 
author's  ^<  Connection,"  seldom  a  week  passed 
without  his  receiving  remarks  upon  it  in  letters 
from  the  learned  in  different  parts  of  the  kingr 
dom ;  some  pointing  out  mistakes  which  had 
escaped  his  diligence,  others  raising  difficulties, 
and  others  desiring  information  concerning  f  ome 
difficult  passages  in  it.     To  all  these  he  con- 
stantly returned  answers,  which  gave  them  the 
utmost  satisfaction  in  his  power,  and  were  ho- 
nourable evidences  of  the  candour  which  he 
exercised  towards  those  who  differed  from  his 
opinions,  as  well  as  of  his  readiness  to  re-es*- 
amine  and  correct  such  of  them  as  were  found 
to  be  erroneous.     He  was  thus  occupied  in  the  - 
latter  part  of  his  life,  till  his  infirmities,  occa- 
sioned by  advancing  age,    and  the  treatment 
which  he  had  met  with  after  having  heca.  cut 
for  the  stone,  rendered  him  incapable  of  pur- 
suing his  studies.      In   these   circumstances,, 
being  desirous  that  his  valuable  collection  of 
oriental  books  should  not  be  dispersed,   but 
kept  all  together  in  some  public  library,   he 
permitted  his   son    to    present  them   to  the 
society  of  Clare-Hall  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  latter  had  been  educated:  . 
and  they  were  accordingly  sent  thither,   and 
placed  in  the   college-library,    amounting   in 
number  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  volumes. 
About  a  year  before  his  death.  Dr.  Prideaux 
was  seized  with  an  illness^ .  which  so  far  re-" 
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Ancei  Intft  nfs  to  con^e  him  wholly  to  his 
chamber,  and  rendered  him   at   length   inca- 
pable   of    hclprng  himself  in    the    common 
•fiices  of  life,     fie  ^tiil  retained  his  facultiesi 
however,    and   looked  forwards  towards  his 
approaching  dissolution  with  that  cheerfolnesa 
and   I'estgnation  whidi   naturaUj  flow   from 
reAettions  on  a  life  well   spent.      He  died 
on  the   I  St  of  November  i7'24,   in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age.     He  had  heen  naturally  of  a 
robust   constitution,    which   enabled  him  to 
pursue  his  studies  with  Ae  utmost  assiduity, 
and  yet  to  enjoy  great  strength  both  of  body 
snd  mind  for  many  years  together,  till  he  was 
tmhappily  attackea  by  the  stone.    His  abilities 
vrere  solid  rather  than  lively,  his  judgment  ex- 
cellent, and  his  learning  very  extensive.     As 
a  writer  he  is  distinguished  by  perspicuity  and 
precision,  without  any  pomp  of  language,  or 
afiectation  of  eloquence.    In  his  manner  of  liv- 
ing he  was  regular  and  temperate,  being  seldom 
tyut  of  his  bed  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
generally  at  his  studies  before  five  in  the  morn- 
ing.   His  manners  were  sincere  and  candid. 
He  genendly  spoke  his  mind  widi  freedom  and 
boldness,   and  was  not  easily  diverted   from 
pursuing  what  he  believed  to  be  right.     In  the 
^knnestic  and  friendly  relations  he  was  beloved 
atnd  esteemed;  and  as  a  clergyman,    he  was 
strict  and  punctual  in  the  performance  of  all 
the  duties  of  his  function  himself,   and  care  • 
fully  exacted  the  same  attention  from  the  in- 
ferior clergy  and  canons  of  his  church.     To- 
wards those  who  differed  from  him  in  sentiment, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics,   he  behaved 
with  moderation  and  candour ;  while  he  was 
himself  zealously  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  Protestant   cause,    the  prosperity  of  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  the 
great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
as  defined  and  confirmed  at  the  Revolution. 
Several  of  his  «  Letters/'  and  tracts  upon  va- 
rious subjects,  may  be  found  annexed  to  the 
Lifelike  Rev.  Humphrey  Prideaux,  Biog.  BriU 
Hen.  Diet.  Brk.  Biog.—M. 
'      PRIERIAS,  or  DE  PRIERIO,  Siltester. 
See  MOZZOLINO. 

PRIESTLEY,  Joseph,  LL.D.F.R.S.,  &c.  a 
▼ery  eminent  philosopher  and  divine,  was  bom 
m  March  1733,  at  Field-head,  near  Leeds.  His 
father  was  engaged  in  the  clothing  manufacture, 
and  was  a  dtss^Miter  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion. 
Joseph  was  in  his  youth  adopted  by  an  aunt,  a 
woman  of  exemplary  piety  and  benevolence, 
who  sent  him  for  education  to  several  schools 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  acquired  a  re> 
$pectiri>le  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  learned 
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bnguages,  hKluding^  Hebrew.     He  we^  ori- 
ginally destined  for  i!be  ministry;  but  weak 
health  causing  his  views  to  be  turned  towarda 
trade,  he  learned  some  of  the  modern  language* 
with  that  intention.  At  length,  however,  hiscon- 
stittttionstrengthened ;  and  resuminghis  first  ptir« 
pose,  he  went  in  1 75  a  to  the  disseming  academy 
atDaventry,  keptby  Dr.Ashworth.  Hetkadal* 
ready  imbioed  such  an  attachment  to  study,  and 
had  employed  his  researches  upon  so  many  im- 
portant topics,  that  he  -was  regarded  on  admit* 
sion  as  considerably  advanced  in  the  academical 
course.    He  had  also,  from  his  family  con- 
nexions among  the  strictest  sect  of  dissemers, 
acquired  those  religious  habits,  and  that  vital 
spirit  of  piety,  which  ever  in  some  degree  as- 
similated him  to  that  class  of  Christians,  when 
in  doctrine  no  one  more  widely  deviated  from 
them.     At  Daventry  he  spent  uiree  years,  dur- 
ing which  his  acute  and  vigorous  mind  was  ex- 
panding in  free  enquiry  and  diversified  pursuit. 
The  change  of  his  opinions  from  the  orthodox 
system  in  which  he  had  heen  brought  up,  to- 
wards the  doctrines  usually  termed  heretical, 
which  had  already  commenced,  here  made  a 
further  progress,  riiough  it  still  rested  within 
the  limits  of  Arianism.     Here  he  was  also  in* 
troduced  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Hartley,  which  exerted  a  powerful  and 
lasting    infuence    over   his    wlvole    train   of 
thinking.  On  quitting  the  academy,  he  accept- 
ed an  invitation  to  ofiiciate  as  minister  to  a 
small  congregation  at  Needham-market  in  Suf- 
folk.   Not  having  the  talents  of  a  popular 
preacher,  and  becoming  suspected  of  heretical 
opinions,   he  passed  his  time  at  this  place  in 
discountenance  and  obscurity;    but  he  was 
assiduously  employed  in  theological  and  scrip- 
tural studies,  of  whidi  the  result  was  a  farther 
departure  from  the  received  systems,  and  pai^ 
ticularly  a  total  rejection  ot  the  doctrine  of 
atonement. .    After  a  residence  of  three  yeaia 
at  Needham,  he  undertook  the  charre  of  a 
congregation  at  NamptwicE,  in  Cheshire,  to 
which  ne  joined  a  school.     In  the  business  of 
education  he  was  indefatigable ;  and  he  added 
to  the  common  objects  of  instruction,  expe- 
riments in  natural  philosophy,  which  were  the 
means  of  fostering  in  himself  a  taste  for  pur- 
suits of  that  kind.    His  first  publication  was 
an  English  Grammar  on  a  new  plan  for  the  use 
of  his  scholars,  printed  in  lytSf.    His  repu^ 
tation  as  a  man  of  various  knowledge  and 
active  enquiry  now  began  to  extend  itsetf,  and 
in  1 76 1  he  was  invited  by  die  trustees  of  At 
dissenting  academy  at  Warrington  to  occupy 
the  post  of  tutor  m  the  languages.    Not  long 
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^er  jki9  ^ce^tance  of  this  office^he  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkinsoni  an  iron-master 
aear  Wrexham,  a  lady  of  an  excellent  under- 
standing, and  great  strength  of  mind,  who 
proved  his  faithful  partner  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
oflif^. 

At  Warrington  Dr.  Priestley  began  to  distin«- 
guish  hipiself  as  a  writer  in  various  branches  of 
science  and  literature.  Several  of  these  had  a 
relation  to  his  department  in  the  academy, 
which,  besides  philology,  included  lectures  on 
history  and  general  policy.  His  ideas  of  go- 
vernment were  founded  on  those  principles  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  men  which  are  the 
only  basis  of  political  freedom,  and  these  he 
supported  in  an  <^  Essay  on  Government." 
He  also  published  an  <<  Essay  on  a  Course  of 
liberal  Education,"  to  which  he  added  some  re- 
marks on  a  treatise  on  education  by  Dr.  Brown, 
of  Newcastle,  the  sentiments  of  which  he  re- 
garded as  hostile  to  liberty.  His  <<  Chart  of 
Biography,"  first  published  at  Warrington^ 
was  formed  upon  an  ingenious  idea,  and  was 
well  received.  A  visit  to  London  having  in^ 
troduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, Dr.  Watson^  Dr. Price^  and  Mr. Canton,, 
he  was  encouraged  by  them  to  pursue  a  plan 
he  had  formed  of  writing  a  **  History  of  Elec- 
tricity," which  work  appeared  in  1 767.  Besides 
a  very  clear  and  well  arranged  account  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  that  branch  of  science,  it 
relat^ed  many  new  and  ingeniously  devised  ex- 
periments of  his  own,  wich  were  first-fruits 
of  that  inventive  and  sagacious  spirit  by  which 
he  afterwards  rendered  himself  so  celebrated  in 
the  walk  of  natural  philosophy.  This  publica- 
tion  made  his  name  extensively  known  among 
those  who  might  have  remained  strangers  to  it 
as  connected  with  his  other  pursuits.  It  was 
several  times  reprinted,  was  translated  into  fo- 
reign languages,  and  procured  for  him  an  ad- 
mission into  the  Royal  Society.  He  had  pre- 
viously obtained  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  con- 
nexion with  the  academy  at  Warrington, 
which,  from  the  advantages  it  gave  him  of 
xultiyating  a  much  more  extensive  acquain- 
(tanci^  with  books  and  men,  may  be  considered 
as  an  important  era  in  his  life,  ceased  in  1767, 
when  he  settled  at  Leeds  as  minister  to  a  large 
and  respectable  congregation  of  dissenters.  The 
liberality  of  the  persons  composing  it,  and  his 
ownprediiection  for  the  ministerisd  office,  ren«- 
4er^  this  a  very  agreeable  situation  to  him ; 
and  in  conformity  with  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion, he  resumed,  with  his  characteristic  ardour^ 
his  theological  studies.    On^  of  th^  first  re- 
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suits  of.  thtse  renewed. enquiries  was  Ms  con- 
version to  the  system  called  Socinian,  which 
he  has  attributed  to  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Lardner's 
Letter  on  the  Logos.  A  number  ^  of  publica- 
tions on  different  topics  connected  with  religion 
announced  the  zeal  by  which  he  was  inspired. 
Nor  was  he  one  who  confined  his  labours  to 
the  closet ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  extremely 
assiduous  in  his  pastoral  instructions  to  the 
younger  part  of  his  flock.  Some  of  his  vtrrit- 
iiigs  displayed  an  attachment  to  church-disci- 
pline, which  he  had  probably  imbibed  from  hit 
early  connexions  with  Calvinisric  dissenters, 
since  they  had  become  obsolete  among  those 
with  whom  he  was  now  associated.  He  like* 
wise  began  to  enter  into  controversy  respedisgp 
the  right  and  ground  of  dissenting  in  genami^' 
and  to  take  his  station  as  one  of  the  most  de* 
sided  opposers  of  the  authority  of  the  establiafak. 
ment.  It  was  at  Leeds  that  his  attention  was 
first  excited,  in  consequence  of  his  vicinity  to  a 
public  brewery,  to  the  properties  of  tfaatgascous 
fluid  thentermedFixedair,andhi8experimente  led 
him  so  far  as  to  contrive  a  simple  apparatus  for 
impregnating  water  with  it,  wmch heafterwards 
made  public.  At  this  time,  he  says,  he  had 
very  little  knowledge  of  chemistry ;  and  to  this 
jcircumstance  he  attributes  in  some  measure  the* 
originality  of  those  experiments  which  pro- 
duced, the  subsequent  discoveries,  that  have 
rendered  him  so  celebrated,  since  otherwise  he 
might  probably  have  followed  some  beaten 
track.  The  success  ol  his  History  of  Elec- 
tricity induced  him  to  adopt  the  design  of 
treating  on  other  sciences,  in  the  same  his- 
torical manner;  and  at  Leeda  he  diUgently 
occupied  himself  in  preparing  his  second  work 
on  this  plan,  «  The  History  and  present  State 
of  Discoveries  relating  to.  Vision,  Light,  and 
Colours."  The  expences  necessary  in  com- 
posing such  a  work  obUged  him  to  issue  pro- 
posals for  publishing  it  by  subscription,  and  it 
appeared  in  1772,  in  one  vol.  4to.  Though 
a  performance  of  much  merit,  its  rec^tion 
was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  proceed 
in  his  design ;  and,  fortunately  for  science,  he 
afterwards  confined  himself  to  original  re- 
searches of  the  experimental  kind. 

After  a  happy  residence  of  six  years  in  this 
situation.  Dr.  Priestley  quitted  it  for  one  as  dif* 
ferent  as  could  easily  be  imagined.  The  Earl 
of  Shelburne  (afterwardsMarquisofLansdown) 
was  one  of  the  few  English  noblemen  to  whom 
it  was  an  object  of  gratification  to  enjoy  at 
leisure  hours  the  domestic  society  of  a  man  of 
science  and  literature }  and  he  made  a  proposal 
tQ  Vt*  Priestley  to  reside  with  him  in  the  no« 
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niiial  capacity  of  his  librarian,  bat  rather  as 
his  literarr  companion,   upon  terms   which, 
regard  to  the  future  provision  of  an  increasing 
family  would  not  permit  him  to  decline.     He 
therefore  fixed  his  family  in  a  house  at  Calne 
in  Wiltshire,  near  His  Lordship's  seat ;  and 
daring  seven  years  attended  upon  the  Earl  in  his 
winter's  residences  at  London,  and  occasionally 
in  his  excursions,  one  of  which,  in  1774,  was  a 
tour  to   the   continent.     This  situation  had 
doubtless  its  use,  by  affording  Dr. Priestley  ad- 
vantages ill  improving  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,    and   in    pursuing    his    scientific    re- 
searches, which  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  as 
minister  to  a  dissenting  congregation.     The 
aunmers  and  society  of  a  nobleman's  house 
wvse  not,  however,  perfectly  congenial  to  one 
whose  tastes  were  simple,  and  whose  address, 
ibough  by  no  means  coarse  or  oflFensive,  was 
jdain  and  unceiemonioos.    The  treatment  he 
met  with  was  polite  and  respectful,  both  from 
his  noble  patron,  and  the  distinguished  charac- 
ters vdio  often  composed  part  of  the  company. 
He  was  entirely  free  from  restraint  with  respect 
to  his  pursuits,  and  this  was  the  period  of  some 
of  those  exertions  which  raised  his  reputation 
as  a  pfailooopher  to  the  highest  pmnt.     In  1 773 
there  had  appeared  in  the  Philpsophical  Trans- 
actions a  paper  of  his  on  di£Ferent  kinds  of  air, 
whschobcainedtheprizeof  Copley'smedai.  This, 
with  many  additions,  was  reprinted  in  1 774,  de- 
dicated to  Lord  Shelburne,  and  was  followed  by 
threemore  volumes.  The  abundance  of  new  and 
important  matter  in  these  publications,  which 
form  an  era  in  that  knowledge  of  aeri-form  fluids 
which  is  the  basis  of  modem  chemical  science, 
made  the  name  of  Priestley  familiar  in  all  the 
enli^itened  coontries  of  Euvc^e,  and  procured 
for  him  an  accumulation  of  literary  honours. 

It  was  his  constant  practice  to  employ  him-< 
self  in  various  pursuits  at  the  same  time, 
whereby  he  avoided  the  langour  consequent 
itpoQ  protracted  attention  to  a  single  object,  and 
came  to  each  in  turn  as  £resh  as  if  he  had  spent 
an  interval  of  entire  relaxation.  This  efiect  he 
pleaded  as  his  apology  to  those  who  appre- 
Itended  that  the  great  diversity  of  his  studies 
would  prevent  him  from  exerting  all  the  force 
of  his  mind  upon  any  one  of  them ;  ftnd  in 
fact,  he  proceeded  to  such  a  length  in  every 
pursuit  that  interested  him,  as  fully  to  justify 
in  his  own  case  the  rule  which  he  followed. 
It  was  during  a  course  of  original  experiments 
which  fully  exercised  his  faculties  of  invention 
and  observation,  that  he  was  also  employing 
his  reasoning  powers  in  those  deep  metaphy- 
sical enquiries  by  which  he  acquired  high  dis-* 
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tinction  as  a  philosopher  of  another  class,    lor 
1775,  white  still  resident  with  Lord  Shelburne, 
he  published  his  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Common-sense   as  held   by  the  three  Scotch 
writers,  Drs.  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Oswald.    This 
work  was  preparatory  to  his  purpose  of  intro<* 
ducing  to  public  notice  the  Hartleian  theory  of 
the  human  mind,  which  he  soon  after  published 
in  a  more  popular  and  intelligible  form  than 
that  given  to  it  by  the  author  himself*     He  had 
already  declared  himself  a  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine of  philosophical  necessity ;  and  in  a  dis- 
sertation prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Hartley,  he 
expressed  some  doubts  of  the  immateriality  of 
the  sentient  principle  in  man.     Notwithstand** 
ing  the  obloquy  thus  brought  upon  him  as  a 
favourer  of  inndelity,  or  even  of  atheism,  he 
was  not  deterred  from  pursuing  the  subject,—* 
for  it  was  ever  his  principle  to  follow  what  he 
was  convinced  to  be  truth  whithersoever  it 
would  lead  him,  regardless  of  consequences  — 
and  becoming,  upon  closer  enquiry,  an  entire 
convert  to  the  material  hypothesis,  or  that  of 
the  homogeniety  of  man's  nature,  he  published, 
in  1777,  "  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit,'* 
in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  the  doctrines  con<« 
earning  the  soul,   and  openly  supported   the 
system  he  had  adopted.     It  was  followed  by  a 
defence  of  Socinianism,  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
necessity.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  odium 
which  these  works  brought  upon  him  was  the 
cause  of  a  coolness  in  the  behaviour  of  his 
noble  patron,  which  about  this  time  he  began 
to  remark,  and  which  terminated  in  a  sepa- 
ration after  a  connexion  of  seven  years,  but 
upon  amicable  terms,  and  without  any  alleged 
cause  of  complaint.  By  the  articles  of  agreement 
Dr.  Priestley  retained  an  annuity  for  life  of  1 50I. 
His  next  removal  was   to  Birmingham,   a 
situation  which  he  preferred  on  account  of  the 
advantage  it  afforded  of  able  workmen  in  every 
branch  requisite  in  his  experimental  enquiries, 
and  of  some  men  distinguished  for  their  che- 
mical   and    mechanical    knowledge.      Several 
generous  friends  to  science,  sensible  that  the 
defalcation  of  his  income  would  render  the 
expences  of  his  pursuits  too  burthensome  for 
him   to  support,  joined  in  raising  an  annual 
subscription  for  defraying  them.     This  assis- 
tance he  willingly  accepted,  as  more  truly  ho- 
nourable to  him  tnan  a  pension  from  the  crown,, 
whfch  might  have  been  obtained  for  him,  if  he 
had  desired  it,  in  the  administration  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  early  part  of 
that  of  Mr.  Pitt.     He  had  not  been  long  settled 
in  this  place,  before  a  vacancy  happening  in  the 
principal  dissenting  congregation    in    conse-^ 
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^uence  of  the  resignation  of  one  of  tlie  pas- 
tors, he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  supply  it. 
Without  interrupting  his  philosophical  arid  li- 
terary pursuits,  he  entered  with  great  zeal  into 
the  duties  of  his  office,  ^specially  that  impor- 
tant part  of  it  which  consists  in  catechising 
and  instructing  the  younger  members  of  the 
society.  Theology  again  occupied  a  principal 
share  of  his  attention  (indeed,  it  was  always 
his  favourite  study,)  and  some  of  his  most 
elaborate  works  in  this  department,  as  his 
**  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,'* 
and  *<  History  of  early  Opinions  concerning 
Jesus  Christ,"  made  their  appearance  from  the 
Birmingham  press.  They  were  a  fertile  source 
of  controversy,  in  which  he  engaged  without 
reluctance,  and  also  without  those  uneasy  feel- 
ings of  irritation  which  so  commonly  accom- 
pany warfare  of  this  kind.  The  renewed  ap- 
plications of  the  dissenters  for  relief  from  the 
penalties  and  disabilities  of  the  corporation  and 
test  acts  afforded  another  topic  of  discussion,' 
in  which  Dr.  Priestley,  with  his  sentiments  on 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  could  not  fail  to  take 
a  part ;  and  convinced  as  he  was  that  all  eccle- 
siastical establishments  were  hostile  to  the 
rights  of  private  judgment,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  represent 
them  all  as  anti-Christian,  and  predict  their 
downfall.  Thus  he  came  to  be  regarded  hot 
only  as  the  chief  heresiarch  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine, but  as  the  most  dangerous  and  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  established  church  in  its  cotmec- 
tion  with  the  state.  Some  of  the  clergy  of 
Birmingham  having  warmly  opposed  the  dis- 
senters' claims.  Dr.  Priestley  published  a  series 
et  «*  Familiar  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Birmingham,"  on  this  and  Other  topics  con- 
nected with  religion,  which  were  probably  not 
kss  provoking  to  (he  adverse  party  from  the 
style  of  ironical  pleasantry  in  which  they  were 
written.  In  this  state  of  irritation,  another 
cause  of  animosity  was  added  by  the  different 
feelings  concerning  that  great  event,  the  French 
Revolution.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to 
observe,  that  in  its  early  periods,  whilst  it  was 
hailed  by  the  warm  friends  of  liberty  and  re- 
form in  England,  as  a  noble  assertion  of  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  it  was  viewed  with  ap- 
|>rehension  and  dislike  by  those  attached  to  the 
existing  order  of  things.  In  every  considerable 
town  divisions  took  place  on  this  subject, 
which  became  the  more  rancorous,  as  the 
events  attending  the  revolution  were  more 
awful  and  interesting.  The  anniversary  of  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille,  July  14th,  had  been 
kept  9S  a  festival  by  the  friends  of  the  cause^ 


and  its  celebration  was  prepared  at  Birmingham 
in  1 79 1 .  Dr.  Priestley  declined  being  present ) 
but  in  the  popular  tumult  which  ensued,  he 
was  particularly  the  mark  of  party  fury.  His 
house,  with  his  library,  manuscripts,  and  ap- 
paratus, were  made  a  prey  to  the  flames ;  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  with  some 
difficulty  made  his  escape  to  a  place  of  safety^, 
while  he  was  hunted  like  a  proclaimed  cri- 
minal. That  this  scene  of  outrage,  attended 
with  the  conflagration  of  many  other  houses 
and  places  of  worship,  was  rather  favoured 
than  controuled  by  some  whose  duty  ought 
to  have  led  them  to  active  interference 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  is 
undoubted ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  surpriz- 
ing that  the  rage  of  party  was  especially  di- 
rected against  one  who  had  so  much  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  champion  on  the  adverse 
side,  and  who  had  made  his  attacks  without 
any  regard  to  caution  or  policy.  The  legal 
compensation  which  he  obtained  for  this  cruel 
injury  was  far  short  of  the  amount  of  his  losses. 
There  were,  however,  many  admirers  of  his 
virtues  and  talents,  who,  regarding  him  as  a 
sufl^erer  for  his  principles,  and  a  man  deeply 
injured,  exerted  themselves  to  support  him 
under  this  calamity.  He  was  not  long  after 
chosen  to  succeed  his  deceased  friend  Dr.  Price, 
as  minister  to  a  congregation  at  Hackney ;  and 
he  joined  to  it  a  connection  with  the  new  dis- 
senting college  established  in  that  place.  Re- 
suming his  usual  occupations  of  every  kind,- he 
passed  some  time  in  comfort  and  tranquillity, 
for  no  man  was  ever  blessed  with  a  mind  more 
disposed  to  view  every  event  in  life  on  the 
favourable  side,  or  less  clouded  by  care  and 
anxiety.  But  party  dissension  still  retaining 
all  its  malignity,  he  found  himself  and  his 
family  so  much  molested  by  its  assaults,  that 
he  resolved  finally  to  quit  a  country  so  hostile 
to  his  person  and  principles* 

He  chose  for  his  retreat  the  United  States  of 
America,  induced  partly  by  family  reasons,  and 
partly  by  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  so 
eminently  prevails  under  their  constitution.  He 
embarked  for  that  country  in  1 794,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  town  of  Northumberland  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  he  was  first  induced  to 
visit  on  account  of  a  settlement  in  that  part  of 
the  state  projected  by  his  son  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  but  which  did  not  take  place.  It 
was  a  considerable  labour  in  this  remote  situa- 
tion to  get  about  him  a  well  furnished  library 
and  a  chemical  laboratory,  but  this  he  at 
length  effected.  Having  declined  a  chemical 
professorship   in  Philadelphia)  and  being  en- 
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gaged  in  no  public  diity,  he  was  able  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  his  accustoined  pursuits  ^ 
^  and  the  world  was  soon  informed  of  his  pro- 
ceedings as  an  experimental  philosopher,  and 
as  a  writer.  Theology  continued  to  be  the 
subject  nearest  to  bis  heart,  and  his  sense  of 
its  importance  increased  with  his  years.  Po- 
litical animosity  pursued  him  in  some  degree 
to  the  Western  world,  and  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  Adams  he  was  regarded  by 
the  American  government  with  suspicion  and 
dislike.  That  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  however,  was 
friendly  to  him,  and  he  outlived  all  disquiet  on 
this  head.  The  death  of  his  youngest  son, 
and  afterwards  of  his  excellent  wife,  together 
with  other  domestic  calamities,  were  severe 
trials  of  his  fortitude;  but  his  temper  and 
principles  carried  him  through  without  any 
diminution  of  his  habitual  serenitv  and  pious 
resignation.  A  severe  illness  which  he  suffered 
in  niiladelphia  laid  the  foundation  of  a  debility 
of  his  digestive  organs,  which  gradually  brought 
on  a  state  of  bodUy  weakness,  whilst  his  mind 
continued  in  full  possession  of  all  its  faculties. 
In  January  1804,  it  became  manifest  to  him- 
self and  others  that  he  had  not  long  to  live, 
and  this  warning  operated  upon  him  to  lose  no 
time  in  finishing  the  literary  tasks  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  particularly  in  putting  into 
a  state  fit  for  the  press  a  work  in  which  he  was 
greatly  interested.  He  had  long  been  prepar- 
ing two  considerable  publications,  which  were, 
a  Church-history,  and  notes  on  all  the  books  of 
Scripture,  and  nad  learned  with  great  satisfac* 
tion  that  his  friends  in  England  had  raised  a 
subscription  to  enable  him  to  print  them  with- 
out risk.  Like  a  man  setting  his  affairs  in  order 
previously  to  a  journey,  he  continued,  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  with  tlie  utmost  calmness 
and  self-collection,  giving  directions  relative  to 
his  posthumous  publication,  intermixed  with 
discourses  expressive  of  the  fullest  confidence 
in  those  cheering  views  of  future  existence 
that  his  theological  system  opened  to  him ;  and 
^n  Feb.  6,  1804,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
he  expired  so  quietly,  that  they  who  sat  beside 
him  did  not  perceive  the  last  struggle. 

Dr.  Priestley  was  a  man  of  perfect  simplicity 
of  character,  laying  open  his  whole  mind  and 
purpose  on  all  occasions,  and  always  pursuing 
avowed  ends  by  direct  means.  In  integrity 
and  disinterestedness,  in  the  strict  performance 
of  every  social  duty,  no  one  could  surpass  him. 
His  temper  was  easy  and  cheerful,  his  affec- 
tions were  kind,  his  dispositions  friendly. 
Such  was  the  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  his 
manner  in  socisU  intercourse^  that  some  who 


had  entertained  the  strongest  prejudices  ag^iinst 
him  on  account  of  his  opinions,  were  converted 
into  friends  on  a  personal  acquaintance.  Of 
the  warm  and  lasting  attachment  of  his  more 
intimate  friends  a  most  honourable  proof  was 
given,  which  he  did  not  live  to  know.  It 
being  understood  in  England  that  he  was  likely 
to  sufier  a  loss  of  aool.  in  his  annual  income  $ 
about  40  persons  joined  in  making  up  a  sum 
of  4501.,  which  was  meant  to  be  continued 
annually  during  life.  No  man  who  engaged 
so  mucn  in  controversy,  and  suffered  so  much 
from  malignity,  was  ever  more  void  of  ill- 
will  towards  his  opponents.  If  he  was  an 
eager  controversialist,  it  was  because  he  was 
very  much  in  earnest  on  alj  the  subjects  into 
which  Re  entered,  not  because  he  had  any  per- 
sonalities to  gratify.  If  now  and  then  he  be- 
trayed a  little  contempt  for  adversaries  whom 
he  thought  equally  arrogant  and  incapable,  he 
never  used  the  language  of  animosity.  Indeed, 
his  necessarian  principles  coincided  with  his 
temper  in  producing  a  kind  of  apathy  to  the 
rancour  and  abuse  of  antagonists.  In  his  in- 
tellectual frame  were  combined  quickness,  ac- 
tivity, acuteness,  and  that  inventive  faculty 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  genius.  These 
qualities  were  less  suited  to  the  laborious  in- 
vestigations of  what  is  termed  erudition,  than 
to  the  argunlentative  deductions  of  metaphysics, 
and  the  experimental  researches  of  natural 
philosophy.  Assiduous  study  had,  however, 
given  him  a  familiarity  with  the  learned  lan- 
guages sufficient  in  general  to  render  the  sense 
of  authors  clear  to  him;  and  he  aimed  at 
nothing  more.  In  his  own  language  he  was 
contented  with  facility  and  perspicuity  of  ex- 
pression, in  which  he  remarkably  excelled. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  they  form  a  numoer  of  articles 
in  each  of  the  following  classes :  General 
Philosophy;  Pneumatic  Chemistry  ^  Metaphy* 
sics ;  Civil  Liberty ;  Religious  Lioerty  ;  Eccle- 
siastical History ;  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Revelation  ;  Defences  of  Unitarianism ;  Mis* 
cellaneous  Theology;  Miscellaneous  Literature. 
A  particular  enumeration  of  them  cannot  here 
be  expected  ;  and  in  addition  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  noticed,  it  will  only  be  attempted 
to  give  a  concise  view  of  what  he  effected  in 
the  three  branches  of  science  for  which  he 
was  most  distinguished. 

It  is  as  a  chemical  philosopher  that  he  stands 
highest  in  the  capacity  of  an  inventor  or  dis- 
coverer, and  it  is  in  this  character  that  his 
name  will  probably  be  chiefly  known  to  pos- 
terity.     The  manner  in  which' bis  enquiries 
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iTito  tlie  nature  of  aeriform  fluids  commenced 
has  already  been  mentioned.  They  had  con- 
ducted him  before  1772  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  nkroiis  and  muriatic  airs,  the  application 
of  the  former  as  a  test  of  the  purity  of  common- 
Mr,  and  many  facts  respecting  the  processes  by 
which  air  is  diminished  or  deteriorated.  In 
1774^  he  made  his  fundamental  discovery 
(which  was  also  made  about  the  same  time  by 
Scheele)  of  pure,  or  what  he  termed  dephlo- 
gisticated  air.  In  1776  he  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  some  curious  remarks  on 
respiration,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  blood 
acquires  its  colour  from  the  air;  and  in  1778 
he  discovered  the  property  of  vegetables 
growing  in  the  light  to  correct  impure  air. 
By  his  subsequent  experiments,  a  variety  of 
other  aeriform  bodies,  and  new.  modes  of  the 
production  of  those  already  known,  the  revivi- 
fication of  metallic  calces  in  inflammable  air, 
and  the  generation  of  air  from  water,  were 
ad[ded  to  the  stock  of  facts  in  this  branch  of 
chemistry.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  to  no  single  enquirer  has  pneumatic 
chemistry  been  indebted  so  much  as  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  whose  discoveries  gave  it  a  new  form, 
and  chiefly  contributed  to  make  it  the  basis  of 
a  .system  which  has  superseded  all  prior  ones, 
and  opens  a  boundless  field  for  improvement  in 
the  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  processes  of 
art.  It  is  remarkable  however  that  he  himself 
remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  attached  to  that 
phlogistic  theory  which  he  had  imbibed,  and 
which  the  French  chemists  had  been  supposed 
entirely  to  have  overthrown.  Some  of  his  latest 
writings  of  this  class  were  attacks  upon  the  anti- 
phlogistic theory,  of  which  he  lived  to  be  the 
sole  eminent  opposer.  It  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  no  experimentalist  was  ever  more  free 
from  jealousy,  or  the  petty  vanity  of  prior 
discovery.  The  progress  of  knowledge  was 
his  sole  object,  regardless  whether  it  wa»  pro- 
moted by  himself  or  another;  and  he  made 
.public  the  results  of  his  experiments  while 
they  were  yet  crude  and  unsystematic,  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  others  m  the  same  track 
of  enquiry. 

In  the  science  of  metaphysics.  Dr.  Priestley 
distinguished  himself  as  the  strenuous  advo- 
cate of  Dr.  Hartley's  theory  of  association,  upon 
which  he  founded  the  systems  of  materialism 
and  of  necessity,  as  legitimate  inferences*-  No 
writer  has  treated  these  abstruse  subjects  with 
more  acuteness  and  perspicuity ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  load  of  obloquy  heaped  upon  him 
•on  account  of  the  supposed  tendencies  of  his 
4loctrine8  (obloquy  which  he  disregardedi  and 


tendencies  which  he  denied),  he  established  a 
high  reputation  in  this  branch  of  philosophy, 
and  efiected  a  great  change  in  the  mass  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  IndiflR^rence  may  hereafter  prevail 
respecting  these  topics;  but  as  long  as  they 
remain  subjects  of  discussion,  his  writings  will 
probably  be  considered  as  the  ablest  elucidations 
and  defences  of  the  theories  proposed  in  them. 
In  theology.  Dr.  Priestley,  if  not  absolutely 
the  founder  of  a  sect,  is  yet  to  be  regarded  as  a 
great  leader  among  a  particular  class  of  Chris- 
tians. Passing  through  all  the  changes  from 
Calvinism  to  Arianism,  Socinianism,  and  finally 
to  an  Unitarian  system  in  some  measure  his  own, 
he  remained  through  the  whole  progress  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  reve- 
lations, and  their  zealous  defender  against  all 
attacks.  As  it  was  not  in  his  temper  to  be 
either  dubious  or  indifi^erent,  he  entered  with 
greater  earnestness  than  most  of  those  called 
rational  dissenters  into  disputations  upon  doc- 
trinal points;  and,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
carried  further  than  they  did,  his  notions  of  re- 
ligious discipline.  In  short,  religion  was  to 
him  the  most  important  of  all  concerns,  and 
.that  which  chiefly  excited  the  ardour  of  his 
mind.  The  essentials  of  the  system  in  which 
he  finally  settled  were,  the  proper  humanity*  of 
Christ,  including  the  rejection  of  his  miracu- 
lous conception,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment; and  a  future  state,  in  which  punishment 
is  to  be  only  emendatory,  and  all  rational  beings 
are  to  be  finally  happy :  this  was  an  inference 
from  the  doctrine  of  necessity  combined  with 
that  of  the  benevolence  of  the  deity.  He  re- 
jected an  intermediate  state  of  existence,  and 
founded  all  his  expectations  of  ^  future  life 
upon  revelation  alone.    Of  the  very  numerous 

Etf blications  in  which  he  proposed  and  defended 
is  theological  opinions,  a  great  part  were  tem- 
porary and  occasional.  Those  which  may  be 
deemed  most  durable  and  important  are,  his 
•  «  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion," 
his  <<  Letters  to  a  philosophical  Unbeliever,", 
his  explanations  of  Scripture,  and  his  enquiries 
into  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  to  have  been  conforma- 
ble to  the  unitarian  system.  To  the  study  of 
Scripture  he  was  extremdy  attached,  and  he 
paid  a  reverent  respect  to  its  historical  and 
prophetic  authority.  He  published  several 
works  in  practical  divinity,  of  which,  two 
sermons,  on  Habitual  Devotion,  and  on  the 
Duty  of  not  living  to  ourselves,  are  of  singular 
excellence. 

Of  his  other  writings,  the  most  important 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  narradve  of  bis 
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life*  Among  these,  his  Histories  of  Electricity, 
and  of  Vision,  are  perhaps  the  onlyones  by  which 
his  name  would  have  been  perpetuated,  had  it 
been  devoid  of  so  many  other  passports  to  im- 
mortality. Memoirs  cf  Dr.  Priailey  by  himself 
emd  his  Son;  with  Observations  on  his  Writings  ty 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Christie*  •—  A. 

PRIMASIUS,  a  Catholic  bishop  and  Scrip- 
ture commentator  of  some  note  in  the  sixth 
century,  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  obtained 
the  see  of  Adrumetum,  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Justinianopolis,  in  the  province  of 
Bvzacene.  About  the  year  550,  he  was  one 
of  a  deputation  which  was  sent  to  Constanti<- 
nople,  on  the  afiairs  of  the  African  churches ; 
and  he  was  at  that  city  in  553,  when  the  fifth 
General  Council  assembled  there,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian.  He  refused,  however, 
to  take  any  share  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
assembly,  though  repeatedly  invited  1  and  he 
subscribed  to  the  constitution  which  Pope 
Vigilius  issued  in  defence  of  the  three  chapters* 
He  was  the  author  of  <<  Commentaria  in  Epis- 
tolas  S.  Pauli,"  which  were  published  at  Paris 
and  Lyons,  in  1543,  8vo.  In  drawing  up  these 
Commentaries,  which  possess  the  recommenda- 
tions of  conciseness  and  a  pleasing  style,  the 
author  freely  availed  himself  of  the  l?.bours  of 
preceding  writers,  as  St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose, 
and,  above  all,  St.  Augustine  \  nor  did  he 
neglect  the  writings  of  Pelagius,  though  cau- 
tious not  to  adopt  any  of  his  sentiments  or 
glosses  which  are  in  the  least  at  variance  with 
the  orthodox  creed.  To  such  writings,  like- 
wise, of  St.  Augustine,  of  which  we  have 
scarcely  any  remains,  as  well  as  to  a  work  of 
Tychonius,  a  celebrated  Donatist,  Primasius 
acknowledged  himself  much  indebted,  while 
<^mposing  his  <<  Commentaria  mysticac  Exposi- 
tionis  in  Apocalypsin  Lib.  V.,"  which  were 
first  published  at  Cologn,  in  1535,  8vo.  Both 
of  the  above-mentioned  works  are  inserted  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr."  Primasius 
was  also  the  author  of  <<  A  Treatise  on  He- 
resies, in  three  Books,"  designed  by  him  to 
complete  what  St.  Augustine  had  left  imperfect 
on  that  subject.  Some  learned  men  have  been 
of  opinion^  that  tins  treatise  is  the  same  with  that 
published  by  Father  Sirmond,  under  the  name  of 
Prtedeitinatusy  which  is  inserted  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  volume  of  the  "  Bibl.  Patr."  But  that 
such  an  hypothesis  is  untenable,  needs  no  other 
proof  than  the  facts  that  the  leading  sentiments 
in  the  last  mentioned  work  are  wholly  Pelagian, 
whereas  Primasius  was  a  firm  adherent  to  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Augustine.  For  further  parti-* 
culars  on  the  subject  of  these  performances  we 


refer  to  Cavers  Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  L  sub.  sac,  Eutych. 
and  Dupin.  Simon^s  Hist.  Crit.  des  Comment,  dm 
Nouv.  Test.  ch.  xxiv.     Moreri.  —  M. 

PRIMATICCIO,  Francesco,  an  eminent 
painter,  was  born  of  uoble  parentage  at  Bologna 
in  1490.  His  first  destination  was  to  com- 
merce, but  his  inclination  leading  him  to  the 
arts  of  design,  he  placed  himself  under  the 
tuition  ef  Lmocenzio  da  Imola  and  Bagnaca- 
vallo.  For  further  improvement  he  went  to 
Mantua,  and  passed  six  years  as  a  disciple  of 
Julio  Romano,  who  was  then  engaged  in  some 
great  works  at  the  palace  Del  Te.  Prtmaticcio 
here  executed  two  fine  friezes,  with  figures  re- 
presenting the  military  costume  of  the  antient 
Romans  *,  and  when  he  left  this  ma^er,  he  was 
become  a  ^reat  artist  in  fresco,  stucco,  ma- 
chinery, and  every  branch  of  magnificent 
ornament.  On  the  application  of  Francis  I, 
to  the  Duke  of  Mantua  for  a  painter  of  ability, 
Primaticcio  was  recommended,  and  arrived  in 
France  in  1531*  He  obtained  the  confidence 
of  the  French  King,  who  employed  him  to 
execute  a  variety  of  works  in  stucco  and  oil, 
with  which  he  adorned  Fontaineblcau  and  the 
other  royal  palaces.  Rosso,  or  Maitre  Roux, 
was  at  this  time  superintendant  of  the  royal 
buildings^  and  had  begun  the  great  gallery  of 
Fontainebleau.  So  much  jealousy  and  rival- 
ship  took  place  between  the  two  artists,  that 
Francis,  in  1 540,  sent  Primaticcio  into  Italy, 
with  a  commission  to  purchase  antiques,  which 
he  executed  with  great  judgment  and  fidelity. 
Rosso  dying  in  the  meantime,  Primaticcio  was 
recalled  to  occupy  his  place,  and  the  King  re- 
warded his  past  services  with  the  rich  abbacy  of 
St.  Martin  at  Troyes.  He  was  employed  eight 
years  in  painting  the  gallery  of  Fontainebleau^ 
and  making  alterations  in  the  building,  in  which 
his  jealousy  induced  him  to  demolish  several 
structures  raised  by  Rosso.  His  own  per* 
formances  were  in  a  grand  and  learned  style, 
but  deficient  in  nature  and  correctness,  and 
marked  by  manner.  Most  of  his  frescoes  are 
now  destroyed,  and  his  oil-paintings  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  In  the  Zambeccari  gallery  is  a 
concert  by  his  hand,  which  is  a  charming  piece. 
In  the  capacity  of  an  architect,  he  gave  designs 
for  the  palace  of  Meudon,  and  die  tomb  of 
Francis  I.  at  St.  Denis.  He  was  employed  by 
the  three  succeeding  kings  of  France,  and  lived 
in  a  splendid  manner,  liberally  gratifying  the 
artists  who  worked  under  him.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  157c,  at  the- age  of .  80.  A  great 
number  of  engravings  have  been  made  after  has 
designs.     D*  Argenville.    Filkington.-^  A. 

FRINGLE,  Sir  John,  Baronet,  an  eminent 
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physiciaiii  was  born  in  1707  at  Stichel-house, 
in  the  county  of  Roxburgh.     H18  father.  Sir 
John  Pringle,  and  his  mother,  sister  to  Sir  Gil- 
bert Eliott  of  Stobbs,  were  both  descended  from 
ancient  and  honourable  families  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  distinguished  for   their  attachment 
to  the  civil   and   religious   liberties   of  their 
country.      John  was  the  youngest  of  several 
sons.     After  a  grammatical  education  under  a 
domestic  tutor,  he  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew's    for   academical   instruction. 
Thence,  in  1727,  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh 
for  the  study  of  physic,  to  which  profession  he 
was  destined.     He  remained  there  one  year, 
and  then  went  to  Leyden,  the  University  of 
which  city  was  at  that  time  in  the  first  re- 
putation   for  medical  lectures,    delivered  by 
Boerhaave,    Albinus,   and  other  teachers   of 
eminence.     He  pursued  his  studies  there  till 
1730,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  and 
then,  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  settled 
in  Edinburgh  as  a  physician.     It  has  not  been 
uncomnK>n  in  the  imiversities  of  Scotland,  (and 
also  on  the  continent,)  for  professors  to  under- 
take very  different  branches  of  science,  and 
some,  apparently  little  connected  with  their 
leading  pursuits — a  consequence  of  an  enlarged 
system   of  education  and   extensive  enquiry. 
Dr.  Pringle  was  considered  as  so  well  informed 
on  ethical  subjects,  that  in  1734  he  was  chosen 
a  joint  professor  of  pneumatics  and  moral  phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with 
Mr.  Scott,  with  the  reversion  of  the  sole  pro- 
fessorship on  his  decease.      This  duty,  with 
those  of  his  medical  profession,  he  continued 
to  perform  till  1742,  when  he  obtained  the 
appointment  of  physician  to  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
commander  of  the  British  army.     In  that  year 
he  was  made  physician  to  the  military  hospital 
in  Flanders,  being  allowed  to  retain  his  profes- 
sorship in  the  University  during  his  absence. 
Of  the  assiduous  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
important  trust  committed  to  him,  the  valuable 
publications  which  were  the  result  of  it  are 
ample  testimonials.     After  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Stair,  he  continued  in  the  same  station  in 
the  campaign  of  1744,  and   so  well  recom- 
mended himsel£.  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
that  he  was  nominated  by  him  physician-general 
to  His  Majesty's  forces,  and  to  the  royal  hos- 
pitals in  the  Low-Countries.    After  this  promo- 
tion he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Edinburgh. 
In  1745  he  was  recalled  to  attend  the  forces 
engaged  against  the  rebels,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Ht  served  again  in  Flanders  in  1747  and  48  ; 
and  when  peace  was  made  in  the  latter  year, 


he  returned,  and  thenceforth  chiefly  residei 
in  London.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  in 
1749  nominated  him  his  physician  in  ordi- 
nary. In  1750  he  published,  hi  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Mead,  <«  Observations  on  the  Jail  or  ^ 
Hospital  Fever,"  drawn  up  on  account  of 
an  alarm  raised  by  the  jail-distemper  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  metropolis.  This 
short  piece  excited  considerable  interest,  and 
afterwards  appeared  in  a  corrected  form  as 
a  chapter  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Army. 

In  the  same  year  he  began  to  communicate 
to  the  Royal  Society  his  **  Experiments  upoa 
Septic  and  Antiseptic  Substances,  wifh  Re- 
marks relating  to  their  use  in  the  theory  of 
Medicine.**     Three  .numbers   of  these   were 
inserted  in  the  Philos.     Transactions,  which^ 
with  some  more,  were  afterwards  added  as  an 
appendix  to  the  work  last  mentioned.     These 
papers  procured  for  him  the  honour  of  Copley's 
prize  medal ;  and  the  experiments  themselves 
were   much  noticed,  both  as  chemical  facts, 
and  as  pointing  to  improvements  in  medical 
theory  and  practice.     Dr.  Pringle  married  in 
1752  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Bath,  who 
died  without  issue  within  a  few  years.     About 
the  same  time  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
his    <'  Observations  on  the  Diseases   of  the 
Army,"  which  proved  one  of  the  most  popular 
medical  works  of  the  age,  and  extended  his 
reputation  throughout  Europe.   It  went  through 
several   editions,  in  each  of  which  it  received 
successive  improvements,  and  was  justly  re- 
garded as  a  standard  performance.     The  pe- 
culiar merits  of  this  volume  are  the  proofs 
adduced  of  the  effects  of  air  and  situation  upon 
the  health  of  soldiers  in  garrisons  and  encamp-^ 
ments,  and  the  means  proposetl  of  obviating 
the  usual  Causes  of  disease  in  military  life;  the 
identification  of   the   fatal   fevers   of    campSy 
hospitals,  jails,  and  other  places  contaminated 
by  human  effluvia ;    and  the  recommendation 
of  modes  of  treatment,  simple,  effective,  and 
suited  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  cause.     It 
is  true  that  his  theory  led  him  more  to  the 
correction  of  a  supposed  putridity  in  the  animal 
fluids,  than  to  the  excitation  of   those  vital 
powers,   the  defect  of  which  a  later  theory 
considers  as  the  primary  cause  of  this  class  of 
diseases ;    but  in  fact,  the  same  remedies  are 
for  the  most  part  suited  to  both  intentions^ 
Dr.  Pringle  made  a  valuable  addition  to  his 
observations  on  this  head,  by  a  paper  presented 
to    the   Royal   Society    in    1753,    giving   an 
**  Account  of  several  Persons  seized  with  the 
Gaol-fever  by  working  in  Newgate^  and  of  tha 
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Manner  by  which  Uie  Infection  was  commu- 
nicated to  one  entire  Family."  This  paper,  at 
the  desire  of  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  was  first 
printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  made  generally  known. 
During  the  war  that  commenced  in  1755, 
Dr.Pringle  attended  the  encampments  in  Eng- 
land for  three  seasons ;  but  in  1758  he  quitted 
his  connexion  with  the  army,  and  resolving  to 
fix  entirely  in  London,  became  a  licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  Of  this  College  he 
was  made  a  fellow  in  1763  ;  and  he  gradually 
rose  to  the  court  employments  of  physician 
extraordinary  and  in  ordinary  to  the  Q^^^^i 
and  to  the  Princess-Dowager  of  Wales,  and 
physician  extraordinary  to  the  King.  In  1 766 
he  was  created  a  Baronet.  His  literary  honours 
accumulated  in  an  equal  proportion,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was  that  of  being  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society  in  177a.  This 
dignity  was  preceded  or  followed  by  agpega- 
tion  to  the  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Gottmgen, 
Madrid,  Paris,  and  Petersburgh,  besides  other 
scientific  societies.  As  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  assidu- 
ous discharge  of  its  duties,  and  especially  by 
composing  a  set  of  discourses  at  the  annual 
delivery  of  the  prize  medal,  which  were  de- 
tailed relations  of  all  that  had  been  before 
discovered  or  efiected  in  the  branch  of  sci- 
ence in  qqiestion,  together  with  a  view  of  the 
addition  made  by  the  author  of  the  prize 
memoir.  Of  these  discourses  he  pronounced 
six,  which  were  printed,  and  afterwards  col- 
lected into  a  volume ;  and  they  not  only  are 
proofs  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  infor- 
mation, but  are  very  elegant  specimens  of  sci« 
entific  history  and  analysis.  The  subjects  are 
of  great  variety:  they  comprize  an  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  air,  on  occasion 
of  Dr.  Priestley's  papery  of  the  Torpedo, 
Mr.  Walsh's }  the  attraction  of  mountains, 
Mr.  Maskelyne's)  the  means  of  preserving  the 
health  of  Mariners,  Cant.  Cook's }  the  reflect- 
ing telescope,  Mr.Mudge's;  and  the  theory 
of  gunnery,  Mr.  Button's.  It  may  be  affirmed 
that  these  discourses  alone  would  have  given 
sufficient  evidence  of  Sir  John  Pringle's  fitness 
to  preside  over  a  learned  society.  Increasing 
infirmities,  and  perhaps  other  causes,  induced 
him  to  resign  the  president's  chair  ip  1778 ) 
and  in  1780,  having  made  an  excursion  to  Scot- 
land, he  took  a  resolution  of  spending  his  latter 
days  in  his  native  country.  He  purchased  a 
bouse  in  Edinburgh  and  removed  thither  in 
1781.  But  he  soon  found  his  expectations  of 
increased  comfort  in  this  situation  frustrate^* 


The  climate  was  too  sharp  for  him,  his  ohf 
friends  were  dead,  and  though  he  met  with 
much  respectful  attention,  he  could  not  easily 
contract  new  intimacies.  A  certain  Restless- 
ness was  likewise  the  result  of  his  age  and  in- 
firmities. He  quitted  Edinburgh,  having  first 
made  a  present  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
that  city,  of  ten  folio  manuscript  volumes  of 
his  own  medical  and  physical  observaljonSy 
under  the  conditions  that  they  should  not  be 
published,  nor  lent  out  of  the  college  library 
on  any  pretence.  Returning  to  London,  he 
found  some  pleasure  in  again  frequenting  the 
literary  society  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed ;  but  his  strength  rapidly  declined,  and 
he  died  in  January  ^782,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  interred  in  St.  James's  church, 
and  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Sir  John  Pringle  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity 
and  solid  worth,  though  a  coldness  and  reserve 
of  disposition  rendered  him  less  amiable  than 
respectable  in  society.  He  was,  however, 
polite  and  attentive  to  those  whom  he  really 
esteemed,  and  especially  to  foreigners,  of 
whom  he  had  always  many  eminent  visitants. 
In  friendship  he  was  stedfast  and  unalterable* 
The  character  of  his  understanding  bore  a  si- 
milar stamp  of  solidity  without  any  mixture  of 
fancy  or  brilliancy.  His  studies  took  in  a 
large  compass  of  enquiry,  but  chiefly  of  the 
scientific  and  philosophical  kind.  He  was  lat- 
terly much  addicted  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
and  his  researches  had  rendered  him  a  firm 
believer  in  revelation,  after  having  been  at  least 
a  sceptic  with  regard  to  it.  This  conviction 
was  the  result  of  his  finding  reason  to  adopt 
a  more  rational  system  of  Christianity  than  that 
in  which  he  had  been  educated  i  and  to  this 
he  became  strongly  attached.  As  a  practical 
physician,  he  was .  distinguished  by  attention 
and  sagacity.  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, he  communicated  some  papers  to  the 
Royal  Society,  which  are  printed  in  their  Trans- 
actions. Pringl/s  Works,  Kippis*s  Life  of 
Pringkt  prefxedto  his  Sipe  Discourses.'-^ A* 

PRIOLO  or  PRIOLI,  Benjamin,  a  writer 
of  French  history,  was  bom  at  St.  Jean  d'An- 
geli  in  1602,  of  a  family  descended  from  the 
PrioK  or  Priuli  of  Venice.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  reformed  religion,  and  from  his  youth 
displayed  a  great  avidity  for  learning.  He  lost 
both  his  parents  at  the  age  of  15  ;  and  having 
pursued  his  studies  at  Orthez  and  Montauban, 
he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  perfected  him- 
self in  classical  literature  under  Heinsivis 
and  Vossius.    The  desire  of  consulting  Gro« 
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tins  induced  him  to  Tisit  Paris,  after  which  he 
studied  philosophy  at  Padua  under  Cremonini 
and  Liceto.  He  uien  attached  himself  to  the 
Duke  of  Rohan,  at  that  time  in  the  service  of 
Venice,  and  became  the  intimate  confident  of 
that  nobleman,  who  sent  him  twice  into  Spain 
18  his  negotiator*  When  the  Duke  afterwards 
commanded  the  French  troops  in  the  Valteline 
and  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  Priolo  was 
present  at  every  action.  At  the  death  of  his 
patron  he  retired  to  Geneva,  married  a  lady  of 
noble  family,  and  purchased  an  estate  near  that 
city.  He  was  taken  from  his  retreat  by  the 
Duke  of  Loneueville  when  appointed  plenipo- 
tentiary for  the  peace  of  Munster.  At  that 
city  he  resided  about  a  year,  and  was  gratified 
for  his  services  by  the  Duke  with  a  pension. 
Determining  finally  to  settle  at  Paris,  he  quitted 
Geneva  with  his  family,  and  at  Lyons  was  con- 
verted by  Cardinal  Barberini  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  In  the  ensuing  troubles  in  France  he 
took  part  with  the  Prince  of  Cond^  against  the 
court,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  into  Flanders,  and  his  property  was 
confiscated  and  his  family  exiled.  Being  re- 
sttured  to  favour,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  composing  the  history  which 
has  preserved  his  name.  He  began  his  narra- 
tive from  the  death  of  Lewis  Xin. ;  and  being 
conscious  that  he  had  employed  a  free  pen,  he 
first  sent  forth  an  epitome  of  it  in  a  single  book. 
The  ministers  were  displeased  with  its  liberties, 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  would 
oppose  the  publication,  unless  it  were  previ* 
ottsly  altered  by  examiners  of  their  own  choice. 
Priolo  remonstrated  with  the  King  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  was  permitted  to  print  his  work  in 
1665.  It  is  entitled  <<  Benjamihi  Prioli  ab 
Excessu  Ludovici  XIII.  de  Rebus  Gallicis  His- 
toriarum,  lib.  xii."  Th^  best  edition  is  that  of 
Leipsic  in  1686.  A  dedicatory  epistle  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  doge  and  senate  of  Venice,  in 
gratitude  for  their  recognizing  him  as  a  noble 
Venetian,  and  creatine  him  a  chevalier  of 
St.  Mark.*  The  style  of  this  history  is  copied 
from  that  of  Tacitus,  and  it  abounds  in  cha- 
racters and  portraits,  often  touched  in  a  sati- 
rical manner ;  but  the  narrative  is  a  free  and 
faithful  relation  of  the  war  of  die  Fronde,  and 
the  adnunistrarion  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The 
talents  of  Priolo  caused  him  to  be  again  em- 
ployed in  public  affairs,  and  he  was  charged 
witn  a  secret  commission  to  the  republic  of 
Venice  in  1667,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  apoplexy  at 
Lyons  by  the  way.  Various  works  in  Latin, 
moral,  biographical,  &c.  were  announced  at  the 
close  of  his  history  as  about  to  be  published, 
roL.  VIII. 


but  they  never  made  their  appearance.  Sevenl 
of  his  maxims  are  quoted  by  Bayle.  From  one 
of  these  we  learn  that  he  had  little  confidence 
in  the  three  learned  professions.  <<  Man  (says 
he)  possesses  only  three  things,  soul,  body, 
and  goods,  whicn  are  constantly  exposed  to 
danger  from  three  sets  of  people.  Theolo- 
gians, Physicians,  and  Lawyers/*  Bayle. 
Mareri.'^A* 

PRIOR,  Matthew,  a  distinguished  English 
poet,  was  born  in  1664,  according  to  one  ac* 
count,  in  London,  where  his  father  was  a  citi* 
zen  and  joiner,  according  to  another,  at  Win- 
borne  in  Dorsetshire.  His  father  dying  when 
he  was  young,  an  uncle,  who  was  a  vintner  or 
tavern-keeper,  at  Charing-cross,  took  care  of 
him,  and  sent  him  to  Westminster  school,  of 
which  Dr.  Busby  was  then  master.  Before  he 
had  passed  through  the  school,  his  uncle  took 
him  home  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  liim  up 
to  his  own  business }  but  he  had  already  im- 
bibed a  taste  for  classical  literature  which  des- 
tined him  to  a  very  different  walk  in  life.  The 
Earl  of  Dorset,  a  great  patron  of  letters,  who 
frequented  that  tavern,  found  him  one  day 
reading  Horace ;  and  on  conversing  with  him, 
was  so  much  pleased  with  thb  modesty  and 
talents  which  he  displayed,  that  he  determined 
to  give  him  an  university  education.  From 
one  of  Prior's  epistles  to  Fleetwood  Sheppard, 
Esq.,  however,  it  would  appear  that  his  ear- 
liest benefactor  was  that  gentleman,  and  that  it 
was  probably  he  who  recommended  him  to 
Lord  Dorset. 

Now,  as  you  tookime  up  when  little^ 

Gave  me  my  learning  and  my  vittle, 

Ask'd  for  me,  from  my  Lord,  diings  fitting,  tec*. 

He  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  college  Cam- 
bridge, in  1682,  proceeded  bachelor  of  arts  in 
1686,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship. In  this  university  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Halifax,  in  partnership  with  whom  he  com- 
posed the  <<  Country  Mouse  and  City  Mouse," 
which  W2is  a  parody  of  Dryden's  polemic  poem 
of  the  Hind  and  Panther,  and  consequently  was 
a  declaration  of  their  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  soon  after  efiected  the  Revolution. 
He  gave  a  further  proof  of  his  poetic  talent  by 
an  <<  Ode  on  the  Deity,"  written  in  1688  as  a 
college  exercise.  In  the  following  year  he 
went  to  London,  and  was  introduced  at  court 
by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  recommended  him 
so  effectually,  that  in  1690  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  English  plenipotentiaries,  men 
of  high  rank)  who  attended  at  the  congress  at 
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^  Hague.  Wkk  this  post  he  had  also  the 
titk  «f  gentleman  of  the  King's  bed-chamber ; 
Mid  being  thus  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
cocert,  tte  eftbrts  of  his  muse  were  Sot  some 
years  chiefly  directed  to  pubHc  or  courtly 
topics.  One  of  the  most  considerable  of  these 
was  an  ode  presented  to  King  William  in  1695 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  He  also  dis- 
played his  humorous  vein  in  a  burlesque  pa* 
xody  of  Boileau's  od6  on  the  captare  of  Namur 
by  the  French,  when  it  was  retaken  by  Wil- 
liam. In  1697  Prior  was  nominated  secretary 
to  the  commissioners  for  the  treaty  of  Ryswick ; 
9fld  after  his  return  from  that  employment,  was 
avtde  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. He  went  to  France  in  the  following  year 
as  secretary  to  the  ambassador,  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land, and  remained  in  the  same  employment 
under  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  In  this  station  he  is 
said  to  have  rendered  himself  very  agreeable  to 
the  French  King,  though  he  had  not  spared 
him  in  his  verse;  but  probably  English  poetry  was 
very  little  known  at  that  court.  Being  now  re- 
carded  as  one  very  conversant  in  public  affairs, 
he  was  summoned  by  King  WiHiam  to  Loo, 
whef^  he  had  a  confidential  audience,  in  conse- 
^ence  of  which  he  was  appointed  under*secre- 
lary  of  state  in  Lord  Jersey's  oiSce,  and  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  assist  tlie  ambassador  in  nego- 
tiating the  partition  treaty.  In  1 700  he  suc- 
ceeded Locke  as  a  commissioner  at  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  and  he  sat  in  the  parliament  of  the  begin- 
ntngof  1 70 1  as  representative  of  East-Grinstead* 
The  tories  were  now  become  theprevalent  party, 
and  Prior,  who  had  been  brought  into  public 
life  and  promoted  by  the  whigs,  and  acted 
^onTidentially  with  them,  forsook  them,  and 
joined  the  opposite  party,  to  which  he  ever 
after  adhered.  He  even  voted  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  those  Lords  who  were  charged  with 
advising  that  partition  treaty  in  which  he  had 
been  officially  employed.  For  a  change  that 
subjected  him  so  directly  to  the  imputation  of 
ingratitude,  some  very  cogent  reasons  ought  to 
be  assigned ;  but  this  has  not  been  done  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Like  most  converts,  he 
•mbraced  his  new  party  with  great  zeal,  and 
thenceforth  almost  all  his  social  connexions 
were  confined  within  its  limits. 

The  successes  in  the  beginning  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  were  celebrated  by  the  poets  of 
both  parties,  and  Prior  sung  the  victories  of 
Blenheimand  Ramilies.  He  publislied  a  volume 
of  poems  about  this  period,  of  which  the  con- 
ceding piece  was  his  admired  Henry  and  Emma. 
He  had  some  share  in  the  Examiner,a  paper  car- 
on  bj  Swift  and  others  of  that  party  ^  and 
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he  j6ined  in  the  attacks  upon  the  great  general 
whose  triumphs  had  been  his  theme.  When 
the  tories  had  i^ain  become  superior,  and 
Marlborough  had  been  driven  from  his  com- 
mand, Prior's  diplomatic  talents  were  once 
more  called  into  exertion,  and  in  1 7 1 1  he  was 
privately  senc  to  Paris  widi  proposals  for  peace* 
He  brought  back  M.  Mesnager  and  the  Abbe 
Gualti^,  and  for  a  considerable  time  was  much 
engaged  in  secret  negotiations  with  them  at  his 
house  in  Lomlon.  The  congress  at  Utrecht 
followed;  and  in^August  17 12,  when  Lord 
Bolingbroke  was  sent  to  Paris  to  adjust  some 
difficulties  that  had  occurred.  Prior  either  ac- 
companied or  followed  him.  He  remained  in 
France  with  the  appointments  and  authority  of 
an  ambassador,  though  without  the  title ;  for 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  went  in  that 
capacity,  refused,  it  is  said,  oat  of  pride,  to  be 
joined  m  the  same  commission  with  a  man  so 
meanlyborn.  Prior, however,  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  French  court,  and  was  entrusted 
by  Lewis  with  a  special  letter  to  Queen  Anne 
in  favour  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  After  the 
Duke's  departure  in  1713  he  publicly  assumed 
the  character  of  ambassador,  which  he  retained 
till  he  was  superseded  by  the  Earl  of  Stair  on 
the  accession  of  George  L  It  was  some  time 
before  he  received  remittances  from  the  trea- 
sury enabling  him  to  return  (  and  soon  after 
his  arrival,  in  1715,  the  Whigs  being  now  in 
power,  he  was  welcomed  by  a  warrant  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  a  messeneer.  He  was 
examined  before  a  committee  of  the  Privy- 
council  with  respect  to  his  share  in  negotiating 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  treated  with  rigour^ 
and  Mr.Walpole  moved  an  impeachment  of 
him  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  holding 
clandestine  conferences  with  the  French  pleni- 
potentiary. Such  was  the  resentment  enter- 
tained against  him  by  the  new  ministry,  thaf 
when  in  1717  an  act  of  grace  was  passed,  he 
was  excepted,  and  was  stUl  continued  in  ctts« 
tody  at  the  house  of  tlie  messenger.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  discharged  without  being 
brought  to  trial. 

Hitherto  our  poet  has  chiefly  been  considered 
in  the  character  of  a  politician,  in  which  he 
acted  a  more  important  part  than  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  most  of  the  fraternity,  and  certainly 
more  so  than  his  cotemporary  Addison,ihe  short- 
lived secretary  of  state.  Some  persons  have 
expressed  contempt  of  his  political  talents; 
yet  that  they  were  regarded  in  a  respectable 
light  by  the  heads  of  both  parties  is  evident 
from  the  confidential  situations  in  which  he 
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%M  fisteeif  an4  it  is  certain  that  he  posMsied 
the  faculty  of  reodenng  himself  acceptable  to 
^  coMTtt  to  which  he  was  sent.  A  know- 
kdge  of  commerce  is  said  to  have  been  his  par- 
ticidar  qualification  as  a  negotiator,  though  it 
does  not  appear  how  he  could  have  acquired 
it.  In  fact>  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  gives  no  ex- 
alted idea  of  the  diplomatic  abilities  of  the 
English  ministers.  Prior  was  now  reduced 
to  a  private  station  without  any  provision  for 
his  declining  years;  except  his  college-fellow- 
ship, which  lie  prudently  retained  during  his 
.highest  employments,  as  what  would  furnish 
him  with  necessaries  ihould  every  thing  else 
fail*  Regarding  poetry  as  his  proper  profes- 
sion, he  now  finished  his  longest  piece,  enti- 
tled, <^  Sermon,'*  which,  with  his  former  pro* 
ductions,  and  some  new  ones,  supplied  matter 
for  a  folio  volume,  published  by  subscription 
at  two  guineas.  By  the  efibrts  of  his  friends 
a  considerable  sum' was  thus  raised,  which  was 
doubled  by  a  benefaction  from  Lord  Harley, 
(to  whose  family  he  had  formerly  adhered,) 
for  the  purchase  of  Downhall  in  Essex,  on  the 
condition  of  its  reverting  to  that  family  after  his 
death.  He  continued  occasionally  to  amuse  him* 
self  with  writing  verses ;  but  had  reserved  for 
the  serious  employment  of  his  advanced  years, 
the  composition  of  a  history  of  bis  oMm  times. 
This  design,  however,  was  ciit  short  by  a  lin* 
gering  illness,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  at 
Wimpole,  the  seat  of  Lord  Oxford,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1 721,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  under  a 
monument,  for  the  erection  of  which  (the 
^<  last  piece  of  human  vanity,''  as  he  entitles 
it,)  he  left  by  his  will  the  sum  of  50ol.  A 
long  Latin  epitaph  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Freind, 
master  of  Westminster  School,  records  his 
political  and  poetical  merits. 

Prior  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  cha- 
racters whom  wit,  ease,  and  companionable 
qualities,  render  general  favourites,  without  any 
«xact  estimate  of  moral  desert.  His  derelic- 
tion of  his  first  political  friends,  might  be 
atoned  by  his  stedfast  attachment  to  the  second, 
especially  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he 
sheltered,  on  his  examination,  with  a  constancy 
that  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  severity 
with  which  he  was  treated.  His  modes  of 
life  appear  to  have  been  irregular,  and  notwith- 
standing his  introduction  to  the  highest  and 
most  cultivated  society,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
tained a  taste  for  low  company  and  gross 
enjoyments.  Tradition  represents  his  often 
celebrated  Chioe  as  an  abandoned  female  of 
ihe  lowe&t  rank :  such  an  onei  indeed,  might 


ha  his  aetuit  mtsferesa,  bat  Chloe  is  often  t 
mere  poetical  theme.    In  his  writings  is  fnund 
that  incongruous  mixture  of  light  and  rariier 
indecent  topics,  with  grave  and  even  religiottt 
ones,  which  was  common  at  that  time,  and 
which  denotes,  if  not  immorality,  yet  a  prevo^^ 
lent  deficiency  of  taste  and  refinement.     As  a 
poet,  the  only  character  in  which  Prior  has  a 
claim  upon  posterity,  his  reputation  has.  some- 
what declined  with  the  lapse  of  years  $  an  ine* 
vitable  result  where  it  is  not  founded  upon 
first-rate  excellence  in  any  one  branch.     Yec  in 
one  point,  the  faculty  of  telling  a  story  widi 
ease  and  vivacity,  he  has  perhaps  scarcely  been 
equalled.     His  phraseology  is  not,  inde^d^  9» 
truly  familiar  as  that  of  Swift,  and  his  humour 
is  occasionally  strained  and  quaint.     BBs  ^  Ai- 
ma,"  a  piece  of  philosophical  pleasantly,  writ- 
ten to  solace  himself  when  under  confinement^ 
is  of  a  similar  character,  and  moreover  dispiaye 
a  considerable  extent  of  reading.     His  elabo« 
rate  effusions  of  loyalty  and  patnotism  seem  tm 
have  sunk  into  total  neglect,  though  hia^  Anms 
Secularis"   was   once   so   dist«nguisfaed>    that 
it  was  translated  into  Latin  verse.     His  songs 
and  amatory  pieces  are  generally  el^ant  and 
classical.     The  most  popular  of  his  serious 
compositions,  are  *<  Henry  and  Emma,**  or  the 
Nut-brown'  Maid,   modernized  and  enlarged 
from  an  antique  original ;  and  <<  Solomon,** 
the  idea  of  which  is  taken  from  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastics.     These  are  harmonious  in  their 
versification,  splendid  and  correct  in  their  dic« 
tion,  and  copious  in  poetical  imagery;    buC 
they  exert  no  powerful  efieot  either  on  this 
feelings  or  the  fancy,  and  are  enfeebled  b]f 
prolixity.      Prior  may  stand  high  anK>ng  the 
versifiers,     but    occupies    an    inferior    plaee 
among  the  genuine  poets.     A  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  was  pven  in  1733,  iy  3 
vols.  8vo.     A  "  History  ofhis  own  Time,'*  said 
to  be  compiled  from  his  original  manuscripts, 
appeared  in  1 740,  but  it  contained  little  of^his 
own  writing,  and  that  little  of  small  value.  Bifigr* 
Britan.     Johnswfs  Uvts  of  English  poets^'-^A,* 

PRISCIANUS,  an  eminent  grammarian^ 
was  a  native  of  Caesarea,  and  went  to  Constant 
tinople,  where  he  taught  grammar  and  the* 
toric  with  great  reputation  about  the  year  525* 
He  composed  various  works,  of  which  his 
treatisei  <<  De  Arte  Grammatica,"  was  first 
published  by  Aldus  Manudus,  at  Venice,  in 
1476,  from  a  manuscript  found  in  France.  It 
was  several  times  reprinted,  and  the  best  edi« 
tion  is  that  of  Putschius,  Hanov*  160^,  among 
the  Grammatici  Latini.  A  translation  of  Dio« 
nysius's  Feriegesis  into  Latin  verse  is  attributed 
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to  Prisdan :  it  has  been  printed  with  the  Oz- 
Ibrd  edition  of  that  author.     The  grammatical 
fame  of  PriBcian  may  be  inferred  from  the 
pforerbial    phrase    ot    <<  breaking   Priscian's 
head/'  applied  to  a  violation  of  granunar.     jlf  o- 
peri^     Bsiiugr*  Dict.^^A* 
.  PRISCILUAN,  a  Spanish  bishop  m  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  principal 
founder  of  a  sect  of  Christians  who  after  him 
were  denominated  PrisciUianuts^  was  of  noble 
descent,  and  the  heir  of  .considerable  posses- 
sions. '  He  was  distinguished  by  excellent  na^^ 
tural  abiUtieSi  great  eloquence,  and  extraordi- 
nary learning,  which  he  had  acquired  by  very 
arduous  study.    Sulpitius  Severus  says,  that 
he  had  many  good  qualities  both  of  body  and 
mind ;  that  he  slept  little,  was  very  temperate 
and  sparing  in  his  diet,  disinterested  and  mo- 
derate, spoiding  little  upon  himself  ^  and  that 
he  discovered  a  modesty  of  countenance  and 
bdiaviour  which  secured  to  him  general  respect 
and  esteem.    He  is  generally  said  by  ecclesias- 
tical historians  to  have  become  a  convert  to 
the  sentiments  of  one  Mark,  of  Memphis  in 
Egypt,  who,  as  far  as  iheir  accounts  of  him  are 
intelligible  and  deserving  of  credit,  appears  to 
have  admitted  into  his  creed  a  compound  of 
Gnostic,  Manichsean,  and  Sabellian  notions. 
Of   these   notions  Priscillian  -commenced    a 
zealous  propagator,  about  the  year  ^78,  and 
by  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  the  mfluence 
which  he  derived  from  his  good  character, 
made  numerous  converts,  not  only  among  the 
lower  classes,  but  among  persons  of  rank  and 
quality.     HU   doctrine  having    soon   spread 
Uiiottgh  all  Spain,  was  embraced  by  several 
bishops  I  of  whom  Instantius  and  Salvianus 
particularly  distinguished  themselves.     Hygi- 
AUS»  Bishop  of  Corduba,  in  whose  neighbour- 
hood the  new  sect  was  making  a  rapid  progress, 
esgi^edldatius.  Bishop  of  Emerita,  to  enter  the 
lists  against  it;  but  his  proceedings  were  so 
violent,  that  the  Priscillianists  increased  rather 
than  diminished  in  consequence  of  his  inter- 
ference.    By  Sulpitius  Severus  he  is  compared 
to  a  man,  who  thrusts  a  lighted  torch  into 
combustible  matter.     After  much  controversy, 
and  many  warm  disputes,  a  synod  of  Spanish 
bishops  was  held  on  the  subject  at  Saragossa, 
in  the  year  380,  at  which  the  bishops  of  Aqui- 
tain  in  Gaul  were  also  present.     Before  this 
synod  Priscillian  and  his  friends  were  sum- 
moned, but  refused  to  appear :  «  possibly,"  ob- 
serves Lardner,  <<  because  they  had  already  had 
experience  of  the  unequal  judgments  of  men, 
or  because  they  were  determined   to  follow 
their   own   convictions.'*      They   were    con- 
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demned  and  excommunicated,    howerer,   vm 
their  absence,  and  all  were  declared  liable  to 
the  same  sentence,  who  should  receive  them 
to  communion.    Hitherto  Priscillian  had  been 
a  layman;  but  now  Instantius  and  Salvianus 
thought  it  adviseable  to  ordain  him  to  the  epis- 
copal office,  and  he  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Avila. 
In   the    mean   time  Idatius,    and  Ithaciusr 
Bishop  of  Sossuba,  finding  that  the  decrees  of 
the  synod  were  ineffectual  in  checking   the 
progress  of  the  new  sect,  discovered  the  viru- 
lence of  their  persecuting  spirit,  by  applying 
for  the  interference  of  the  secular  power ;  and 
in  such  an  odious  light  did  they  represent  it  to 
the  Emperor  Gratian,  that  they  procured  from 
that  Prince  a  rescript,  by  which  the  Priscil- 
lianists  were  not  only  excluded  from   their 
churches,  but  banished  from  the  cities  where 
they  resided,  and  even  from  every  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.    In  this  extremity  Instantius, 
Salvianus,  and  Priscillian  went  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  desirous  of  vindicating  themselves 
from  the  charges  which  had  been  preferred 
against  them  by  their  enemies,  before  Dama- 
sus,  the  Bishop  of  that  city ;  but  he  refused  to 
hear  or  see  them.    They  then  retttmed  to 'Mi- 
lan, where  they  received  no  better  usage  from 
Ambrose.    In  these  circumstances,  they  deter- 
mined to  appeal  no  longer  to  ecclesiastics,  but 
to  the  court;  and  having  secured  the  good 
offices  of  Macedonius,  who  had  considerable 
influence  with  the  Emperor,  by  his  means  they 
procured  a  repeal  of  the  ^dict  against  them, 
and  an  order  which   restored  them  to  their 
country,  their  churches,  and  the  unmolested 
exercise  of  their  functions.     Their  tranquillity, 
however,  was  but  of  short  duration :  for  after 
Maximus  had  assumed  the  purple,  and  caused 
Gratian  to  be  assassinated,  Ithacius,  and  the 
other  enemies  of  Priscillian  and  his  followers, 
presented  petitions  against  them  to  the  new 
Emperor,  in  which  they  were  accused  of  pro- 
pagating pernicious  heresies,  as  well  as  practis- 
ing the  grossest  indecencies  and  immoralities. 
Upon  this  Maximus  ordered  that  a  council 
should  be  assembled   at  Bourdeaux,   and  di- 
rected the  Prefect  of  Gaul  and  the  Vicar  of 
Spain  to  be  careful  that  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned should  appear  there.     Priscillian,  how- 
ever, declined  the  judgment  of  the  bishops, 
who  met  in  the  year  384,  or  385,  and  appealed 
to  the  Emperor,  by  whom  his  cause  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Prefect  Evodius,  a  man  of  a  mo- 
rose and  severe  disposition.     After  two  hear- 
ings at  Treves,  where  the  imperial  court  was 
at  this  rime,  the  Prefect  gave  full  credit  to  the 
testimony  of  Priscillian's  enemies,  and  adjudged 
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liim  and  some  of  his  principal  followers  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  cruel  sentence  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  tyrant  Maximus^  and 
was  carried  into  execution  accordingly.  "  The 
agents^  however,"  observes  Mosheim,  «<  by 
whose  barbarous  zeal  this  sentence  was  ob- 
tainedi  were  justly  regarded  with  the  utmost 
abhorrence  by  the  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Italy  ; 
for  Christians  had  not  yet  learned,  that  giving 
over  heretics  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrates, 
was  either  an  act  of  piety  or  justice," 

This  introduction  of  civil  persecution  into  the 
Christian  church,  had  the  opposite  eiFect  from 
that  which  was  designed,  and,  so  far  from 
putting  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Priscillian's 
opinions,  proved  the  means  of  propagating 
them  further  than  ever.  For  his  followers, 
who  had  before  honoured  him  as  a  saint, 
afterwards  began  to  respect  him  as  a  martyr. 
His  body,  and  the  bodies  of  those  who  had 
been  executed  with  him,  were  carried  into 
Spain,  and  interred  there  with  the  greatest 
solemnity ;  **  and  to  swear  by  his  name," 
says  Sulpitius  Severus,  "  was  reckoned  a  very 
sacred  oath."  So  far  down  as  the  6th  century, 
the  Priscillianists  are  represented  as  giving 
much  trouble  to  the  orthodox  bishops  and 
clergy  in  Spain.  The  opinions  of  this  sect, 
with  respect  to  the  person  of  Christ,  appear 
to  have  been  Sabellian,  or  Unitarian.  No 
writer  has  furnished  us  with  a  more  dispas- 
sionate and  concise  account  of  the  other  te- 
nets which  they  held,  than  Dr.  Lardner. 
«*  Upon  the  whole,"  says  he,  "  I  think  it 
appears,  that  the  Priscillianists  received  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
which  were  generally  received  by  other  Chris- 
tians. They  likewise  made  use  of  apocryphal 
books ;  but  what  respect  they  had  for  them 
cannot  be  now  clearly  determined.  Some 
ecclesiastics,  who  went  under  this  denomina- 
tion, are  represented,  from  an  ill  judged  zeal 
and  without  sufGcient  reason,  to  have  deserted 
their  station  in  the  church,  to  betake  them- 
selves to  a  retired  and  solitary  course  of  life. 
They  had  errors  concerning  the  soul,  and  other 
matters.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  disadvan- 
tageous opinion  of  marriage,  and  thereby-some- 
times  made  unhappy  breaches  in  families,  if 
their  adversaries  do  not  aggravate.  They  also 
had  rules  about  diet,  not  founded  in  reason, 
nor  Scripture.  Some  of  these  people  are 
blamed  for  not  consuming  the  Eucharist  at 
church ;  and  they  were  irregular  in  fasting, 
when  other  Christians  feasted.  But  as  we 
have  none  of  their  writings  remaining,  we  do 
not  know  their  whole  system  with  certainty. 


By  some  diey  have  been  charged  with  obscene 
doctrines,  and  lewd  practices.  But  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge  upon  the  evidence  that 
has  been  produced,  they  rather  appear  to  have 
made  high  pretensions  to  sanctity  and  purity^ 
and  to  have  practised  uncommon  roortifica^ 
tions."  Fabricii  BibL  EccL  sub  Hieron.  cap.  1 2 1 9 
122.  Sulpitii  Sever i  Hist.  Soar,  lib.  ii.  cap.  46, 
47.  Cavis  Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  L  sub  S£C.  Arian* 
Dupin*  Mosh.  Hist.  EccL  sac.  iv.  par.  H. 
cap.  V.  sect.  xpci.  Lardner^s  Cred.  par.  ii.  Vol.  IX^ 
ch.  cvii.  —  M. 

FRITZ,  John-Geokge,  a  learned  German 
Lutheran  divine,  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  17th  and  in  the  i8th  century,  was 
a  native  of  Leipsic,  where  he  was  bom  in  the 
year  i662»  He  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
university  of  that  city,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1685  '  ^^^  ^^'^ 
years  afterwards  he  enlisted  in  the  number  of 
contributors  to  the  celebrated  <<  Acta  £rttdi*> 
torum,"  of  Leipsic.  In  idpo,  the  senate  no« 
minated  him  preacher  at  St.  Nicholas's  church; 
and  in  1693,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  c^ 
divinity.  In  i^pS,  he  was  created  doctor  in 
that  faculty,  and  accepted  of  an  invitation  t« 
become  professor  of  divinity  and  of  metaphy- 
sics, as  well  as  minister,  at  Zerbst  iii  Saxony. 
After  retaining  these  posts  three  years,  be  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  Schleitz  in  the 
Vogtland,  and  chaplain  to  the  Count  of 
Reussen.  In  the  year  1705,  he  visited  Hol- 
land, and  England,  and  after  his  return  to 
Germany,  in  1707,  was  chosen  professor  <tf 
divinity,  ecclesiastical  counsellor,  and  minister 
at  Greifswalde  in  Pomerania.  Here  he  conti« 
nued  till  the  year  171 1,  when  he  removed  to 
Frankfort  on  uie  Mein,  where  he  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  principal  minister  till  his  death 
in  1732,  when  he  was  about  70  years  of  age. 
He  published,  <<  Patris  Macarii  JBgyptii  Ho« 
milix  L,  Graced  et  Latinii,  interprete  Zacharia 
Palthenio,"  1698,  8vo. ;  "  Macarii  iEgyptii 
Opera,  Graece  et  LatinI,"  &c.,  1699,  8vo., 
consisting  of  the  rest  of  the  works  attributed 
to  Macarius  the  eUter^  as  we  have  seen  in  hit 
life  \  <<  Introductio  in  Lectionem  Novi  Testa* 
menti,'*  &c.,  1724,  8vo.,  which  is  much  es- 
teemed, and  has  been  repeatedly  printed ;  a 
good  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
original  Greek,  with  various  Readings,  Geogra- 
phical Charts,  &c.,  1702,  8vo.,  and  afterwards 
in  1709  and  1724;  various  papers  in  the  cri- 
tical journal  above-mentioned,  till  the  year 
1698;  sermons;  devotional  treatises;  trans- 
lations from  the  English  into  German  ;  and  a 
multitude    of   philosophical    and    theological 
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disaerUtioo^iy  eontroyersial  pieces^  &c*  of 
which  the  reader  may  find  a  long  list  in  Mo^ 
r4ri*     Nouv*  Diet.  Hut^-^'Mi. 

PROBUSj    M.   AuRELius,    Roman  Enx<- 
perori  wa3  bom  about  A.D«  2329  at  Sirmium 
in  PanoQnia.     He  entered  young  into  the  Ro- 
.man  arqiys  in  M^liich  his  father  is  said  to  have 
been  an  officer ;  and  distinguished  himself  so 
i^iiich.  by  hjs  valour  and  integrity,  that  tl|;Le  Em- 
4»eTor  Valerian  raised  him  to  the  post  of  tribune 
l>eibre  the  legal  age  for  that  advancement.     In 
a  battle  with  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadians  he 
obtainfd  a  civic  crown,  by  rescuin?  from  the 
hxndt  of  the  enemy  a  young  man  of  rank,  re- 
iaCed  to  the  Emperor.     Successive  commands 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire  were  the  conse- 
<)uence  of  the  esteem  which  his  conduct  in- 
epired,  and  in  every  station  he  shewed  himself 
superior  to  the  trust  committed  to  him.     After 
having  subdued  the  Marmarides  in  Africa,  and 
4queUed  a  rebellion  at  Carthage,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  to  recover 
Egypt  from  the  Palmyrenians  who,  under  the 
famous^  Zenobia,  had  conquered  that  country. 
This    important    business    he    effected  j    and 
among  other  services  to  his  prince,  he  per- 
formed that  of  interposing  to  mitigate^the  se- 
verities to  which  he  was  naturally  prone.     So 
well  established  was  his  reputation,  that  when, 
after  the  death  of  Aurelian,  Tacitus  was  no- 
minated to  the  empire  by  the  senate,  in  his 
speech  to  decline  tliat  charge,  he  proposed 
Prcji^us  in  his  stead.     When  that  short  reign 
was  terminated  in  276  by  the  murder  of  Ta- 
citus in  a  conspiracy  of  the  soldiers,  his  half- 
brother  FlorianuSj  at  the  head  of  an  army  near 
the  Bosphorus,  assumed  the  purple  as  by  right  of 
inheritance  ;   but  at  the  same  time  the  army 
^f  the  east  conferred  the  imperial  dignity  upon 
their  commander,  Frobus.      He  expressed   a 
real  or  feigned  repugnance  to  accept  the  dan- 
gerous gift,  but  refusal  was  not  in  his  power. 
A  civil  war  succeeded,   which  ended  within 
two  months  in  tlie  death  of  Florianus ;  and 
Frobus  was  recognized  by  the  troops  of  his 
rivah     He  then  wrote  a  very  modest  and  even 
dutiful  letter  to  tlie  senate,  to  which  he  sub- 
mitted his  pretensions ;  and  his  deference  was 
rewarded  by  an  unanimous  vote  conferring  on 
him  the  usual  titles  and  prerogatives  of  the 
head  of  the  empire.    In  return,  he  issued  a 
declaration  confirming  and  amplifying  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  senate,  to  which  he  committed 
the  whole  civil  administration,  contenting  him- 
self almost  solely  with  the  military  command. 
One  of  the  first  exertions  of  his  authority 
was  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators  against 


Aurelian  and.  Tacitus.    He  pardoned  the  ad* 

herents  of  Florianus,  as  excusable  in  their  at* 
tachment  to  their  late  Emperor's  brother.     He 
then  marched  into  Gaul,  which  he  cleared* 
.  after  several  victories,  of  those  numerous  tribes 
of  barbarians  which  had  ravaged  and  occupied 
a  great  many  towns  .'and  districts  of  that  coun- 
try.    He  followed  the  vanquished  across  the 
Rhine,  laid  waste  a  large  tract  between  that 
river  and  the  Elbe  and  Neckar,  and  compelled 
nine  of  their  petty  kings  to  throw  themselves 
at  his  feet,  and  supplicate  for  peace.     This  he 
did  not  grant  without  large  amends  for  the 
damages  they  had  occasioned,  and  hostages  for 
future  good  behaviour ;  and  he  also  required 
from  the  Germans  a  supply  of  16,000  young 
recruits  for  the  Roman  armies.     In  order  to 
protect  from  invasion  the  Gallic  colony  settled 
in  Suabia,  he  erected  a  stone  wall  with  towers 
at  proper  intervals,  which  extended  from  the 
Danube  near  Ratisbon   to  Wimpfen   on   the 
Neckar,  and  finally  terminated  on  the  Rhine, 
after  a  winding  course  of  near  200  miles.     In 
the  following  year  he  marched  against  the  Illy- 
rians,  who  were  disturbing  by  their  inroads  the 
Sarmatians  and  other  people  in  the  vicinity  of 
Danube.     After  restoring  tranquillity  in  those 
parts,  he  undertook  to  reduce  the  Isaurians,  a 
fierce   band  of   robbers   in  Asia  Minor,   and 
made  himself  master  of  their  principal  town. 
Then,  having  sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  against 
the  Blemmyes,   who  had  made  inroads  upon 
the  southern  part  of  Egypt,  be  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.     The  King 
of  that  countrv,^  alarmed  at  his  approach,  sent 
an  embassy  to  him,  which  found  him  encamped 
on  the  mountains  of  Armenia.     He  was  mak- 
ing his  meal  of  salt  pork  and  peas  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  deputies,  whom  he  astonished  by 
the  simplicity  of  his  dress  and  manners,  whilst 
he  made  them  tremble  by  the  sternness  with 
which  he  delivered  a  menacing  message  to  their 
master.      <<  If  (said  Frobus). he  does  not  in- 
stantly make  reparation  for  all  the  injuries  he 
has  offered  the  Romans,'  I  will  make  his  whole 
country  as  bare  as  this,"  pulling  off"  his  cap  and 
displaying  his  bald  head.     The  differences  be- 
tween the  two  empires  were  for  the  present 
accommodated,  but  Probus  did  not  renounce 
his  puipose  of  making  war  upon  the  Persians. 
He  was,   however,  recalled  to  his  European 
territories,  by  the  necessity  of  taking  measures 
to  prevent  revolts  among  the  barbarians  whom 
he    had   vanquished,    and   also   by  rebellions 
among  his  subjects.     His  policy  with  respect 
to  the  first  object  was  to  transport  great  bodies 
of  the  conquered  nations  to  a  distance  from 
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^heW  own  homee^  and  settle  theYA  npcfn  un» 
occupied  lands  in  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire.     Thu«  he  fixed  100,000  Bastarnae  in 

'  Thrace,  where  they  became  useful  subjects. 
A  number  of  Vandals  were  conveyed  to  the 
central  parts  of  Britain,  in  which  situation 
tliey  long  continued  a  distinct  tribe.  He  was 
not  so  successful  with  respect  to  some  hordes 
of  Franks  arfd  Gepidse,  who  gave  him  much 

.  trouble  by  their  repugnance  to  remain  in  the 
assigned  seats.  He  was  able,  however,  to  keep 
the  frontiers  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Of  the 
rebellions  against  the  sovereignty  of  Probus, 
the  first  was  that  of  Saturninus,  whom  he  had 
left  commander  in  the  east.  The  mutinous 
people  of  Alexandria  having  proclaimed  him 
Emperor,  he  withdrew  into  Palestine  without 
accepting  the  dangerous  honour.  But  there, 
reflecting  on  the  improbability  of  safely  re- 
maining in  a  private  station,  he  very  reluctantly 
suffered  the  soldiers  to  confirm  the  tumultuary 
election,  and  prepared  for  his  defence.  Pro- 
bus,  who  esteemed  him,  wrote  letters  to  the 
unwilling  rebel,  offering  him  a  free  pardon  j 
but  he  was  prevented  by  the  conscious  guilt  of 
his  army  from  making  his  peace.  Troops  were 
sent  against  him,  who  forced  him  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  citadel  of  Apamea,  where  he  was 
filain,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor. 
Proculus  and  BonoBus,  two  military  com- 
manders, excited  separate  rebellions  in  Gaul, 
but  were  both  vanquished  by  the  troops  of 
Probus,  and .» expiated  their  crime  by  their 
death.  The  humanity  of  the  Emperor,  how- 
ever, spared  the  liv^s  and  fortunes  of  their 
fvmilieB. 

The  return  of  peace  In  281  was  celebrated 
by  the  Emperor  with  a  triumph  over  the  distant 
nations  of  the  Germans  and  Blemmyes,  in 
which  he  presented  to  the  people  of  Rome  the 
usual  spectacles  of  gladiators,  the  cfaace  of 
wild  beasts,  &c.  with  great  magnificence.  A 
more  useful  benefit  bestowed  on  his  subjects 
was  that  of  taking  off  Domitian's  interdict 
against  planting  vines,  in  favour  of  the  Gauls, 
the  Spaniards;,  and  the  Pannonians;  so  that 
the  fine  whues  of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and 
Tokay,  may  be  said  to  owe  their  origin  to 
Prt)bus.  In  planting,  as  well  as  in  ^other 
useful  labours,  he  employed  the  soldiery,  over 
whom  he  constantly  exercised  a  discipline 
strict,  though  not  croeK  It  was,  however, 
his  wise  policy  of  keeping  riiem  regularly 
occupied  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  that  was 
the  cause  of  his  untimdly  end.'  With  the 
partiality  of  a  native,  he  had  determined  to 
improve  the  land  about  Sirmium  ^.  and  in  order 


to  drain  the  marshy  soU,  he  dtr^ted  a  canal  to 
to  be-  dug  which  should  convey  its  waters  td 
the  Save.  The  soldiers  murmured  against  a 
task  which  was  urged  with  considerable  rigour  ^ 
and  their  discontent  was  aggravated  by  a  re- 
poited  expression  of  the  Emperor's,  that  in  a 
short  time  the  empire  would  have  no  occasiofi 
for  armies.  On  a  sudden,  as  they  were  at 
work,  they  thr^w  down  their  took,  and  seizing 
their  arms,  made  an  attack  upon  Ptobus,  who 
fled  towards  a  tower  erected  for  die  purpose 
of  superintending  their  operations.  He  war 
overtaken,  and  massacred  upon  the  spot,  A.  D. 
282,  at  the  age  of  50,  after  a  reign  of  6  years 
and  some  months.  The  mutineers  themaehres 
repented  of  tb^ir  fury,  and  raised  a  tomb  with: 
an  honourable  inscription  to  his  memory*  The 
senate  and  people  bitterly  lamented  him^as  one 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  those  who  h^  filled 
the  Imperial  throne,  and  the  aixtlior  of  ^  period- 
of  public  glory  and  prosperity  compand>le  to 
any  in  the  most  fortunate  reigns.  Crevier, 
Gtpffon*  —  A. 

PROBUS,  M.  Valerius,  a  Latin  gram- 
iharian,  lived  in  the  second  centuty,  under  die 
Emperor  Adrian.  He  wrote  several  treatises, 
among  which  was  one,  cited  by  Servius,  ^titukd  ' 
**  De  Temporum  Connexione."  Some  remain- 
ing fragments  of  his  writings  have  been  pub- 
lished among  the  Grammattci  Latini  Vetetes. 
Moreri.     Bihihgr.  Diet. -•^  A. 

PROCACCINI,  Camillo,  an  eminent 
painter,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1 546,  was  the  icat 
of  Ercole,  an  artist  of  merit,  from  whbAi  he  re-- 
ceived  his  first  instructions  m  painting.  He 
then  frequented  the  school  of  the  Camrcci;  and 
having  acquired  an  extraordinary  facility  of 
design  and  execution,  he  went  with  his  fathe¥ 
and  family  to  Milan,  and  cohtributed  to  the 
founding  of  an  academy  of  painting  in  that  city« 
He  further  improved  himself  by  studying  at 
Rome  after  the  great  masters,  aihong  whom 
Parmigiano  and  Michael  Angelo  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  imitation.  By  the  beauty^ 
of  his  colouring,  the  fire  of  his  invention,  the 
lightness  of  his  touch,  and  the  expression  and 
movement  of  his  figures,  he  acquired-  a  high 
reputation ;  and  his  industry  and  dispatch  filled 
the  churches  and  galleries  of  Lombardy  with 
works  that  always  pleased  the  eye,  if  they  did 
not  satisfy  the  judgment.  The  Duke  of  Parma 
made  choice  of  him  to  paint  in  the  cathedral  of 
Placentia  in  concurrence  with  Lodovico  Car- 
racci.  Two  of  his  most  noted  works  were  the 
Last  Judgment,  at  Reggio,  and  saint  Roche 
curing  the  suflerers  under  the  plague,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Modem*    This  artiat 
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Kved  in  a  liberal  sty  le,  tmiYersally  respected,  and 
died  at  Milan  in  i6a6,  at  the  age  of  80.  Several 
of  his  pieces  hare  been  engrared.  D^Argenvtlle. 
PUkington,  -—  A. 

PROCACCINI.Giulio-Cesare,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  also  a  distinguished  painter, 
Wat  bom  at  Sologna  in  1548.  He  was  bred  to 
fculpture,  bat  alter  having  attained  to  reputa- 
tion in  that  branch  of  art,  he  quitted  it  for 
painting.  After  studying  for  some  time  in  the 
school  of  the  Carracci,  he  accompanied  the  rest 
of  his  family  to  Milan,  and  sought  i^nprove- 
ment  at  Rome  and  other  cities  in  Italy.  He 
particularly  attached  himself  to  the  works  of 
Correggio,  whose  manner  in  his  easel  pictures 
he  imitated  so  happily,  that  they  have  been 
taken  for  the  performances  of  that  master. 
His  grace,  however,  is  not  free  from  affecta- 
tion, and  his  attitudes  are  sometimes  extrava- 
gant ;  yet  his  dra^ving  is  more  correct,  and  his 
designs  less  capricious,  than  those  of  his  bro- 
ther. For  vigour  of  colouring,  and  variety  and 
grandeur  of  composition,  he  may  rank  among 
the  greatest  artists  of  his  time.  He  became 
head  of  the  Academy  of  Milan,  in  which  capital 
he  died  in  i6id*  Some  of  his  principal  works 
are  at  Genoa  and  Parma,  and  he  also  executed 
many  pieces  for  the  Kine  of  Spain. 

Of  the  same  familv  of  Procaccini  were  Carlo 
Antmiof  hrodier  of  tne  two  preceding,  a  good 
landscape,  fruit  and  flower  painter,  and  Ercokf 
his  SCO,  eminent  in  the  same  branches,  and  also 
inhislory.     lyArgenville.  Pilkington.-^^A. 

PROCIDA,  John  di,  a  native  of  Salerno, 
and  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Procida  on  the  coast  of 
Naples,  was  a  physician  by  profession,  and  be- 
came a  councellor  to  Frederic  II.  and  Manfred, 
Kings  of  the  Sicilies.  By  Charles  of  Anjou  he 
was  deprived  of  his  estate  and  employment 
under  pretence  of  treason ;  and  his  wife  having 
also  been  debauched  by  one  of  the  French  who 
accompanied  Charles,  he  nourished  a  rooted 
hatted  to  that  nation,  and  a  determined  purpose 
of  revenge.  He  repaired  to  Constantia,  Queen 
of  Arragon,  daughter  of  the  late  Manfred,  by 
whose  husband,  Peter,  he  was  created  a  baron. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  kept  emissaries  both 
in  Apulia  and  Sicily,  who  entertained  disafFec- 
rion  amone  the  people,  and  gave  him  intelli- 
gence of  ue  state  of  affiiirs.  From  their  re- 
ports he  wa^  induced  to  visit  the  island  dis- 
guised in  a  Franciscan  habit,  where  he  con- 
certed a  plan  for  a  revolution,  with  the  princi- 
pal malcontents.  Thence  he  went  to  Constant 
tinople,  where  he  held  a  consultation  with  the 
Emperor  Michael  Palacologus,  and  obtained 
^em  him  a  supply  of  money.    lie  next  pro- 


ceeded to  Rome,  where  he  readily  persua^deA 
Pope  Nicholas  ni.,  who  was  an  enemy  of 
Charles,  to  concur  in  the  enterprize.     John 
then  returned  to  Arragon  1  and  exhibiting  his 
assurances  from  the  Pope  and  the  Sicilian  bo- 
rons, prevailed  upon  Peter  to  undertake  an  ex- 
pedition for  die  recovery  of  Sicily,  who  accord- 
ingly fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet  on  the  pretext 
of  invading  Africa.  The  death  of  the  Pope,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Martin  IV.,  a  Frenchman, 
threw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  design  i 
but  John  still  persevered  with  unabated  ardour, 
and  in  his  Franciscan  disguise  held  further 
conferences  with  all  the  parties   concerned^ 
till  he  had  brought  the  conspiracy  to  maturity. 
He  then  repaired  to  Palermo,  wiiere,  on  Eas- 
ter-Monday, 1282,  the  massacre  began,  which 
wholly  extirpated  the  French  from  the  island 
of  Sicily.    The  circumstances  of  this  tragedy 
are  thus  related  by  some  cotemporary  authors. 
The  chief  conspirators  had,  on  that  day,  assem- 
bled at  Palermo,  where,  in  the  afternoon,  they 
joined  with  the  French  in  a  procession  to  a 
church  at  some  distance.     A  bride  with  her 
retinue  happening  to  pass  by,  a  Frenchman, 
with  the  habitual  licentiousness  of  the  nation, 
went  up  and  began  to  take  indecent  liberties 
with  her.     He  was  stabbed  on  the  spot  by  an 
enraged  Sicilian,  and  this  became  a  sisnal  for 
the  general  massacre,  which  extended  to  alt 
the  French  in  Palermo,  and   thence  spread 
over  the  whole  island.     Other  accounts,  how-' 
,  ever,  relate,  that  on  the  same  day,  on  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell  for  vespers,  the  massacre,  as 
had  been  concerted,  took  place  throughout  the 
island,  whence  the.  name  of  the  Sicilian  vespers. 
It  was  conducted  with  the  most  sanguinary 
ferocity,  neither  sex  nor  age  being  spared,  nor 
the  progeny  of  Sicilian  mothers  by  French 
fathers.    Tnough  history  stigmatizes  the  act  as 
a  cruel  and  atrocious  deed  of  vengeance,  yet  it 
is  allowed  that  the  French  merited  a  severe 
chastisement  for  their  insolence,  rapacity,  and 
debauchery.      One    man  alone,  William   do 
Porcelets,  a  Proven9al  gentleman,  and  gover- 
nor  of   a    town,  was  dismissed  unhurt,  in 
consequence  of  the  respect  inspired  by  his 
virtues. 

Charles  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
reeover  Sicily,  which  was  possessed  bv  Peter 
of  Arragon,  and  after  lis  death  by  nis  son 
James.  John  of  Procida  continued  in  die  ser- 
vice of  these  kings,  and  was  sent  by  the  latter 
to  Rome  in  1289,  to  reconcile  Sicily  to  the 
holy  see,  but  without  effect.  He  resumed  his 
nqlociatiotts  in  1295,  under  Boni£sice  VIII., 
and)  in  fine, .  he  accompanied  die  dow^ef 
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Queen  Constantia  to  Rome,  whete  he  ended 
his  dzjs.     Morm.     Mad.  Univen.  Hist,*^h^ 

PROCLUS,  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
philosopher  of  the  eclectic  school,  was  bom 
at  Coostantincyle,  in  the  year  410  of  the  Chris* 
tian  senu  By  many  writers  he  is  spoken  of 
as  a  Lycian,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
parents  haying  been  originally  inhabitants  of 
Xanthus  in  Lycia.  In  that  city  he  was  in- 
structed in  grammar-learning  \  and  from  thence 
he  was  sent  to  Alexandria,  where  he  studied 
eloquence  and  polite  literature,  with  a  view  to 
4)ualify  himself  for  the  profession  of  the  law. 
Philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  howerec, 
had  soon  more  ^  powerful  attractions  for  him 
than  legal  studies,  and  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  pursuit  of  those  sciences.  Un- 
der the  instructions  of  Olympiodorus,  he  learn- 
ed the  Platonic  system  combined  with  the 
Aristotelian  \  and  ne  had  Hero  for  his  tutor  in 
the  mathematics.  He  was  distinguished  bj 
his  quickness  of  conception,  and  great  strengtn 
of  memory  $  and  he  acquired  high  reputadon 
among  his  fellow-students,  by  being  able  to 
give  them  an  accurate  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments  of  their  master,  in  the  order  in  which 
they^had  been  deliveced,  when  he  had  not  been 
clearly  understood  by  them,  owing  either  to 
the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  or  to  ^  abstruse 
«ature  of  the  subject  on  which  he  had  lectured. 
After  spending  several  years  in  the  Alexan- 
andrian  schools,  Prochis  went  to  Athens,  where 
he  first  became  acquainted  with  Syrian,  to 
whom  he  was  afterwards  warmly  attached. 
By  Syrian  he  was  introduced  to  Plutarch  the 
son  of  Nestorius,  an  eminent  teacher  of  the 
eclecdc  philosophy,  and  a  famous  professor 
o£  the  theurgic  arts.  To  this  master  our  young 
stranger  so  powerfully  recommended  himself 
by  his  abilities  and  proficiency,  that  he  under- 
tone to  conduct  him  into  the  more  recondite 
mysteries  of  philosophy.  Upon  the  death  of 
Plutarch,  about  two  years  afterwards,  Produs 
became  the  pupil  of  nis  successor  Syrian,  un- 
der whose  instructions  he  prosecuted  his  stu* 
dies  with  indefatigable  assiduity.  Among 
other  means  of  improvement,  he  derived  great 
benefit  from  the  practice  recommended  to  him 
by  Plutarch,  of  drawing  up  from  his  own  re- 
collection, compendious  abridgments  of  the 
lectures  which  he  had  heard  from  his  preceptor. 
Of  his  laborious  application  he  afforded  evidence 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  by  having  then  writ- 
ten, besides  several  other  jHeccs,  his  ^  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Timseus  of  Plato,"  abound- 
ing in  the  kind  of  learning  which  at  that  time 
pevailed  in  the  Platonic  schools.    That  he 
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jaight  anive  at  what,  in  those  ^ohocl^  wi^ 
considered  to  be  the  summit  of  wisdom,  he 
diligently  studied  the  theology  of  the  sect,  both 
that  which  respects  tlie  contemplation  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  that  which  was  supposed 
to  lead  to  an  intercourse  with  inferior  divkii^ 
ties.  In  the  Chaldean  arts  of  divination,  and  in 
the  use  of  mystical  words  and  other  charms,  he 
was  instructed  by  Plutarch's  daughter,  who  in- 
herited from  her  father  manv  secrets  of  this 
kind.  He  was  also  initiated  m  the  Eleusiniaii 
mysteries.  By  these  helps  and  the  diligent 
perusal  of  the  writings  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry» 
and  Jamblicus,  Marinus,  his  biographer,  infonni 
us,  that  he  became  a  complete  master  not  only 
of  divine  science,  but  of  dieurgic  powers. 

Thus  accomplished,  Proclus  wis  consideced  - 
to  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  office  of  piAe- 
ceptor  in  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  and  Sy* 
rian  assoqiated  him  with  himself  in  thePlatJmk 
chair  at  Athens.  According  to  his  biogmph«# 
he  excelled  all  his  predecessov  in  this  depvft^ 
ment,  and  improved  the  eclectic  system  fay 
many  new  discoveries,  and  was  the  aiiAor  «£ 
many  opinions  which  had  never  before  enteied 
the  mind  of  man,  both  on  die  subject  of  phyi* 
sics,  and  in  the  sublime  science  of  iifeas* 
Our  learned  Cudwordi  calls  these  dicoveriei 
and  opinions,  <<  peculiar  fancies  and  whimsioi 
of  his  own,''  observing  that  the  author  was  ^ft 
confounder  of  the  platonic  theology,  and  a 
mingler  of  much  unintelligible  stuff  with  it.*' 
Indeed  his  lectures  were,  in  the  highest  degree^ 
obscure  and  enthusiastic  ;  but  they  were  suited 
to  the  genius  and  taste  of  die  age,  and  procured 
the  author  numerous  fcdlowers.  His  juety, 
likewise,  which  is  highly  extolled  by  MannttS» 
was  debased  by  gross  superstidon.  Besides 
adopdng  the  Pythagorean  discipline,  in  abstain^ 
ing  from  all  animal  food,  he  frequendy  peac* 
dsed  rigorous  fastings,  and  spent  whole  days 
and  nights  in  repeating  prayers  and  hymns, 
that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  immediate 
intercourse  with  the  gods.  He  observed  the 
new  moons  and  all  public  festivals  with  great 
solenmity,  and  on  these  occasions  fancied,  or 
pretended,  that  he  conversed  with  superior 
beings,  and  was  able,  by  his  sacrifices  and  d^ 
vodonal  exercises,  to  expel  diseases,  to  conw 
mand  rain,  to  stop  an  earthquake,  and  to  peiw 
form  other  similar  wonders.  Marinus  .goes  so 
far  as  to  assert,  that  at  these  dmes  he  partook 
of  divine  inspiration,  and  that  a  celestial  glory 
irradiated  his  countenance.  He  even  amrmt ' 
that  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  human  form, 
and  with  an  audible  voice  hailed  him  as  the 
glory  of  the  city.    As-  Prochu  advanced  iii 
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^ge,  the  infiraiittes  of  his  mind  naturally  in- 
creased with  those  of  his  body,  and  he  fancied^ 
when  between  sleeping  and  waking,  that  Es- 
culapius  approached  him  in  the  form  of  a  dra- 
gon,  and  relieved  his  pain.  Such,  at  least,  are 
die  representations  of  Marinus,  which  exhibit 
propfs  that  his  master  was  influenced  either  by 
superstitious  weakness,  or  artful  hypocrisy,  or 
by  a  strange  union  of  both.  Proclus  died  of 
the  gout,  in  485,  when  about  83  years  of  age. 
«  In  his  writings,^'  says  Enfield,- in  his  abridg- 
ment of  Brucker,  <<  he  appears  at  once  a  man 
of  erudition  and  a  fanatic.  They  contain  a 
rude  and  indigested  mass  of  materials,  collected 
'With  bold  variations  from  the  Chaldaic,  Orphic, 
Hermetic,  Pythagoric,  Platonic,  and  Aristo- 
telian doctrines,  and  adorned  with  fictions  and 
•allegories,  which,  while  they  involve  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  the  writer  treats  in  thick 
darknes8>  discover  great  luxuriance  of  imari- 
nation.  The  confusion  and  obscurity  of  his 
works  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  hasty  man* 
ner  in  which  they  were  written,  but  are  chiefly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  enthusiastic  cast  of  the 
writer's  mind,  and  to  the  mystical  spirit  of  the 
system  which  he  espoused.'' 

Among  the  various  works  which  Proclus 
left  behind  him,  are,  books,  <'  De  Providentia 
«t  Fato;"  <<  De  decern  Dubitadonibus  circa 
Providentiam/'  and  <<  De  Malorum  Subsis- 
tentia,"  Latin  versions  of  which,  from  the 
Greek,  by  William  de  Morbeka,  chaplain  in 
xnr dinary  to  the  Archbishop  6f  Corinth,  are  to 
be  seen  in  Fabricius,  as  quoted  below } 
<<  Hymns,"  to  the  sun,  to  the  muses,  and  to 
•Venus,  the  originals  of  which  are  inserted  in 
the  sam^  work,  together  with  Latin  versions 
of  them,  by  Godfrey  Olearius  and  Hugo  Gro- 
4ius;  **  In  Theologiam  Platonis  Lib.  vi.," 
first  published  with  a  Latin  version  by  ^mi- 
lius  Portus  at  Hamburg,  in  161 8,  folio;  **  Ele- 
mentaTheologica  et  Physica,"  of  which  a  Latin 
translation  was  published  at  Ferrara,  by  Fran- 
cis Patricius,  in  1583,  4to;  <<  De  Sphxra,  sive 
Circulis  coclestibus  Libellus,"  copied  in  part, 
without  acknowledgment,  from  the  Isagoge  of 
Geminus,  an  astronomer  of  some  distinction  in 
the  tim^  of  Cicero,  and  frequently  published, 
l>ut  in  its  best  form  by  Bainbridge,  Savilian 
-professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  in  i6ao, 
4to. ;  <«  Paraphrasis  in  Claudii  Ptolemaei,  Lib. 
iv.  de  Siderum  EiFectionibus  -j"  <<  In  primum 
Elementorum  Euclidis  Lib.  iv. ;"  <f  Commen- 
tarius  in  Hesiodi  Opera  et  Dies ;"  <<  Duode- 
vigenti  Argumenta  ad  versus  Christianos ;" 
*'  Comment*  in  Platonis  Timxum  Lib.  v.;" 
and  other   pieces,    some    already  published^ 
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others  still  in  manuscript,  and  others  no  longer 
extant,  of  which  furuier  particulars  may  be 
seen  in  Fabricii  BibL  Grac.  VoLVIIL  lib.v* 
cap.  26,  Suidas*  Marini  Fit*  Procli.  En* 
Jle/iTs  Hist.  PbU.  Vol.  11.  b.  Hi.  cb.  it.  $  4—- ftL 

PROCOPiUS,  one  of  the  later  Greek  his- 
torians, was  a  native  of  Cvsarea  in  Palestine. 
He  obtained  reputation  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  that  city  ;  and  at  length,  repairing  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  he  en- 
gaged the  confidence  of  the  great  general  Beli- 
sarius,  who  made  him  his  secretary,  and  took 
him  in  his  company  to  his  campaigns  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Italy.  The  Emperor  honoured  him 
with  the  title  01  INustris;  and  raised  him  to  the 
office  of  prefect  of  Constantinople.  What  his 
religion  was,  is  a  problem  ;  but  Gibbon  sup- 
poses him  to  have  been  an  occasional  con- 
formist to  Christianity,  with  a  secret  attach- 
ment to  paganism  and  philosophy.  He  died 
towards  the  close  of  that  Emperor's  reign, 
about  A.  D.  560. 

Procopius  was  the  author  of  a  <<  History" 
in  eight  books,  of  the  public  events  of  his  own 
time  \  divided  into  the  Persic  war,  two  books  ^ 
the  Vandalic,  two  books;  the  Gothic,  three;  and 
an  eighth,  which,  though  bearing  the  title  of 
Gothic,  is  miscellaneous  and  supplemental,  and 
comes  down  to  the  year  553.  It  is  an  elaborate 
and  exact  performance,  in  style  not  unsuccess- 
fully imitating  the  Attic,  or  at  least  the  Asiatic 
writers  of  ancient  Greece.  The  facts  are  col- 
lected from  personal  observation  or  enquiry, 
and  are  related  with  freedom,  and  interspersed 
with  useful  reflections.  The  characters  of  the 
different  barbarous  tribes  which  pressed  upon 
the  declining  empire  are  strongly  painted.  To 
these  he  afterwards  added  a  ninth  book,  which 
he  termed  <<  Anecdota,"  or  secret  liistory,  and 
in  which  Justinian  and  his  Empress  Theodora 
are  drawn  with  the  most  odious  and  contemp- 
tible features ;  and  of  the  latter,  in  particular, 
stories  are  told  which  are  a  scandal  to  her  sex, 
as  well  as  to  her  high  station.  Though  some 
of  these  representations  are  confirmed  by  col- 
lateral testimony,  there  is  too  much  of  the  air 
of  a  malignant  satirist  in  his  accounts  to  entitle 
them  to  implicit  credit ;  and  a  secret  libel  fol- 
lowing an  open  panegyric,  gives  no  favourable 
idea  of  his  moral  principles.  Some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  throw  doubts  upon  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  work.;  but  Suidas  reckons  it 
as  the  ninth  book  of  Procopiu&'s  history,  and 
the  learned  in  general  adjudge  it  to  him.  He 
had  before  flattered  Justinian  by  writing  a  book, 
in  six  parts,  on  the  edifices  of  that  Emperor ; 
and  many  of  these  being  works  of  piety,  he  has 
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adopted  the  language  of  a  confirmed  Christian 
in  speaking  of  them.  The  books  of  Procopius 
on  the  Gothic  war,  were  published  by  Leonardo 
Aretino,  in  Latin,  as  his  own,  in  1470.  His 
works  were  mutilated  by  the  ^rst  Latin  trans* 
lators,  and  the  Greek  was  not  printed  till  the 
edition  of  Hoescheliua  of  Augsburg,  1 607.  A 
Paris  edition  was  published  by  the  Jesuit  Claude 
Maltret,  in  166^9  2  vols.  fol.  Gr.  and  Lat,,  but 
with  the  omission  of  most  of  the  Anecdotes. 
These  were  afterwards  published  by  Monnoye 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Menagiana.  Fossii 
Hist,  Gr^c.     Moreri.    Gr*i©«.— A. 

PROCOPIUS-RASA,  or  the  Shaven,  a 
famous  leader  of  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  was 
a  Bohemian  gentleman  of  small  patrimony, 
who,  being  adopted  by  a  maternal  uncle,  was 
sent  to  study,  and  afterwards  travelled  in 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Holy-Land. 
Oil  his  return,  he  was  obliged  against  his  will 
to  receive  the  tonsure,  and,  it  is  said,  to  be 
ordaineU  priest ;  but  when  the  war  of  religion 
in'BcA'emia  broke  out,  he  joined  the  Hussites 
under  their  great  leader  Ziska,  and  displayed 
so  much  courage  and  ability,  that  he  obtained 
the  entire  confidence  of  chat  leader  and  of  the 
party.  After  the  death  «f  Ziska  in  1424,  Pro- 
copius  succeeded  to  the  conunand  of  the  Hus- 
sites, who,  though,  divided  among  themselves, 
concurred  in  making  war  against  the  Catholics 
with  all  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  exasperated 
to  savage  ferocity  by  the  persecution  they  had 
undergone.  At  the  head  of  the  body  called 
Taborites,  and  the  Hussites  of  Prague,  Proco- 
pius  broke  into  Moravia,  took  and  burnt  the 
town  of  Graditz,  and  gave  a  defeat  to  the 
Duke  of  Austria.  He  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  a  numerous  body  of  troops,  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  princes  of  Germany, 
and  had  attacked  him  in  his  intrenchments. 
He  then  reduced  Kamenitz,  ravaged  Austria, 
and  spread  terror  throughout  that  part  of 
Germany.  The  Emperor  Sigismond  sent  de- 
puties in  1428  to  treat  with  him^  ^nd  Proco- 
pius  was  willing  to  make  peace,  and  even  to 
procure  Sigismond's  flection  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia,  provided  the  religious  grievances  of 
his  party  should  be  redressed,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  country  confirmed.  An  evasive 
answer  being  made  to  his  demands,  arms  were 
resumed,  and  the  Hussites  laid  waste  Misnia 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  extended  their  ra- 
vages to  the  surrounding  countries.  When  the 
council  of  Basil  was  convoked  in  143 1,  Pro- 
copius  issued  a  circular  letter  in  Latin,  ad- 
dressed to  all  sovereigns  and  states,  setting 
forth  the  complaints  of  his  party,  and  pro- 


posing a  disputation  betweim  the  CathoUc  and 
Hussite  doctors   on    scripture   grounds.     Hd 
concluded  with  four  articles   as   fundamental 
to  a- compromise ;    i.  to  restrain   the   public 
disorders  of  the  priests  and  other  ecclesiastics  i 
2.  to  reduce  the  clergy  to  the  state  of  poverty 
observed  bv  the  disciples  of  Christ;  3.  to  leave 
to  those  wno  exercised  the  ministry  the  liberty 
of  preaching  when,  how,  and  upon  what  sub- 
jects they  should  chuse  \   4.  to  give  the  eu- 
charist  under  both  kinds  according  to  the  insti- 
tution of  our  Saviour.     Instead  of  compliance 
with  these  requisitions,  a  crusade  was  published 
against  the  Hussites,   and   an  imperial   army 
marched  into  Bohemia,  which  retaliated  all -the 
barbarities  of  that  partv ;  but  being  seized  with 
a  panic  on  the  approach  of  the  sectarian  forces^ 
fled  with  precipitarion,  leaving  all  their  baggage 
and  rich  turniture  as  spoils  to  the  enemy.    In 
1433,  Procopius  and  some  of  the  other  leaders, 
having  obtained^security  for  their  persons,  re- 
paired to  Basil,  where  mey  held  several  dispu* 
tations  without  e0ect  wim  the  Catholics,  and 
on  their  return,  renewed  hostilities*    Procor 
pius  laid  siege  to  Pilsen  in  Bohemia,  but  waf 
obliged  \o  raise  it  with  great  loss  in  1434. 
Soon  afterwards  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in 
an  engagement,  and  died,  leaving  a  name  in 
his  party  for  the  greatness  of  his  exploit,  and 
the  ferocious  vigour   of  his  character,    only 
second  to  that  of  Ziska.    Seyeral  of  his  letters 
have  been  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
collection  of  ancient  documents  by  the  Benedic- 
tines Martenne  and  Durand.    L  Enfant,  ConcUe 
de  Basle.     Univers.  Hist,  Moreri,'-^A. 

PROCOPIITS,  OF  Gaza,  a  scripture  com- 
mentator of  no  mean  abilities  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Justin  L  Concerning  his  personal 
history  we  have  no  other  information,  than 
that  he  was  a  Christian  sophist,  who  presided 
with  great  reputation,  over  a  rhetorical  school 
in  that  city  of  Palestine,  whence  he  derived  bis 
surname.  There  is  still  extant  an  eloquent 
funeral  oration,  in  praise  of  his  talents  and 
virtues,  which  vras  composed  and  pronounced 
by  Choricius,  his  disciple,  and  his  successor^ 
when  the  infirmities  of  age  obliged  hjnn  to 
resign  the  rhetorical  chair.  It  is  inserted  in 
the  original  Greek,  accompanied  with  a  Lati^ 
version  by  John  Christian  Wolfl>  towards  the 
close  of  the  8th  vol.  of  Fabricius's  <<  Bibliotheca 
Grxca.''  Procopius  applied  himself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  study  of  the  orthodox  fatb^n 
and  commentators  on  the  holy  scriptures; 
consulted  the  septuagint  version,  those  oJF 
Aqui}a,   Synunachus,    and  Tbeodotipnt  and 
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frequently  tbat  of  St.  lerone ;  and  with  tiie 
aid  of  these  compiled  commentaries  on  Ta^ 
rions  books  of  Ate  sacred  scriptures^  which  are 
executed  with  considerable  judgment,  as  well 
as  in  a  polished  style,  and  proved  very  useful 
to  succeeding  exegetical  writers.  Those  of 
ftem  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  con^ 
sbt  of  <<  Commentaria,  seu,  ^Ej^fiyvrmat  %ci9^n 
hi  Octateuchum,'*  or  on  the  eight  first  books 
of  scripture,  in  an  inaccurate  Latin  version  by^ 
Conrad  Ouser,  and  published  at  Zurich  in 
1 55 J,  folio;  ••  Scholia  in  Quatuor  Libros 
Regum  et  duos  Cbronicorum,"  translated  into 
Latin  from  the  Greek  original  by  Lewis  Lavater^ 
and  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Leyden, 
after  being  corrected  by  John  Meursiusy  in 
1620,  4to  ;  and  **  Variorum  in  Esaiam  Pro- 
phetam  Conmientarionim  Epitome,^  published 
at  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  John  Curte* 
rins,  1580,  folio.  "Whether  he  was  the  author 
of  the  elegant  «  Letters,**  in  the  coUectbn  of 
Greek  Letters  printed  by  Aldus,  and  ascribed 
to  Procopius  the  sophist,  or  whether  they  were 
written  by  Procopius  the  historian,  is  a  point 
which  peihaps  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  For  further  parriculars  relating  to 
the  author's  worics  which  still  remain  in  MS., 
or  are  lost,  we  refer  to  Fabruii  BthL  Grac* 
Vol.  in.  Kb,  V.  cap.  V.  p.  158.  and  Cav^s  Hist. 
Lit.  Vol.  I.  s^tc.  Eutych.  Dupin.  ^^rm.— M. 
PI^OPERTroS,  Sextos  Aurblius,  a 
Roman  poet,  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  probably 
of  the  town  anciently  called  Mevania,  now 
Bevagna.  He  flourisned  in  the  reign  of  Au« 
custus,  by  whom,  and  by  Mecxnas,  he  was 
favoured,  and  whose  praises  are  a  frequent 
theme  of  his  verse.  In  the  Ust  of  Roman 
eleeiac  poets  according  to  the  order  of  time, 
Ond  places  him  between  Tibullus  and  himself. 
Of  his  history  Kttle  is  known.  His  father  was 
of  the  equestrian  order,  and  lost  his  life  at 
Perusia,  among  other  partisans  of  Antony. 
The  confiscarion  of  most  of  his  property  fol- 
lowed ;  and  young  Propertius  came  to  Rome, 
where  his  poetry  made  him  advantageously 
known,  and  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of 
the  great  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  re* 
•  corded,  but  it  is  placed  by  conjecture  B.  C.  10. 
Of  this  poet  we  have  four  books  of  Elegies  re- 
maining. In  this  branch  of  composition  he 
was  an  imitator  of  the  Grecian  Philetas  and 
Callimachus,  and  he  has  always  been  ranked 
among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  elegiacs. 
Less  natural  and  pathetic  than  Tibullus,  with 
whom  he  is  generally  compared,  he  is  more 
learned,,  various,  and  ornamented,  aboundiBg 
in  allusions^  to  fable  and  nytilology.    He  it 


ekglist)  oAtR  iBfeaioui,  and  frequently  ob» 
scttfe.  His  iaaf  «age  and  versification  are  pure 
acid  refined.  His  amatory  pieces  througnout 
the  four  books  are  addressed  to  a  single  object 
of  passion,  whom  he  calls  Cynthia,  the  poetical 
name  of  a  Roman  lady  named  Hostia  or  Hos* 
tilia,  and  with  whom  his  connexion,  if  real, 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  licentious  kind* 
The  El^es  of  Propertius  have  been  frequently 
printed)  both  separately  and  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  Tibullus.  The  best  editions  are 
those  of  Broukhuaius,  4to.  Amst.  1702^  oC 
Vulpius,  Patav.  4to.  1755,  Lips.  1757  j  of 
Barthius>  8vo.  Lips.  1777 }  and  of  Bumann 
aad  Santelius,  4to»  Traj.  1780.  Lil.  Gyraldm 
Fassii  Poet.  Lot.  Tiraboschi.  Bibi.  Dict.^^A. 
PROSPER,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar^ 
and  a  strenuous  champion  of  the  Augustiniaa 
doctrine,  was  a  native  of  Aquitain,  or  Guienne«. 
and  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century.  Cave  places  him  as  flourishing  about 
die  year  444 ;  but  he  should  have  assigned  him 
an  earlier  date,  skice  Prober  had  some  cor*  . 
respondence  with  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  who 
died  in  430,  and  had  written  several  things  in 
defence  of  his  tenets  in  the  year  434*  &>me 
have  maintained  that  he  was  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  and  Bishop  of  Riez  in  Provence ;  and 
others,  that  he  held  the  see  of  Rhegium  ia 
Italy.  No  ancient  writer,  however,  before 
Honorius  of  Autun,  in  the  twelfth  century,  has 
ever  spoken  of  him  in  any  other  chaiactet  than 
that  of  a  layman,  and  the  ablest  critics  con- 
cur in  assij|;iiing  him  that  tank.  He  embraced 
in  early  life  the  sentiments  of  Auffustine,  and 
in  the  year  426  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  contain- 
ing information  of  the  progress  making  by 
Pelagianism  in  Gaul,  which  occasioned  that 
father  to  write  his  treatises  concerning  predes- 
tination and  perseverance.  After  the  death  of 
Augustine,  he  defended  bis  character  and  doc- 
trine against  the  attacks  made  upon  them  by 
the  priests  of  Marseilles ;  and  he  zealously  op- 
posed the  modification  given  to  his  opinions  by 
Cassian  and  others,  who  were  stigmatized  by 
the  orthodox  disciples  of  the  African  prelate 
with  the  ifame  of  Semi-Pelagians.  In  the  year 
431,  he  went  to  Rome  with  his  friend  Hilary 
of  Aries,  where  he  preferred  accusations  of 
heresy  against  the  Gallican  clergy  who  ven- 
tured to  deviate  from  the  system  01  his  master, 
and  obtained  a  letter  from  Pope  Celestine  to 
the  Bishops  of  Gaul,  in  which  the  pontiff 
warmly  supported  the  opinions  of  Augustine. 
Sanctioned  by  such  an  authority)  Prosper  re- 
turned h(nne,'and  redoubled  his  zeal  and  in- 
dusitry  in  oppdsing  the  rapid  progress  which 
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the  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pek^an  nodons  were 
making  aAong  his  countrymen,  both  by  dispu- 
tations  and  conferences,  and  by  hi«  writing8« 
After  the  year  440  he  wa$  sent  for  to  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  L  who  made  him  his  secretary, 
and  principal,  combatant  against  the  Pelagians 
in  Italy^  In  the  year  443,  the  same  Pope  em* 
ployed  him  on  a  mission  against  those  heretics 
in  Campania*  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
till  after  the  year  460,  but  the  exact  time  of 
his  death  is  not  known. 

Prosper  possessed  considerable  learning  and 
eloquence;  was  a  subtle  disputant;  and  the 
style  of  such  pieces  as  are  universally  acknow* 
leaged  to  be  his,  is  concise,  vigorous,  and 
elegant.  The  following  articles  are  of  this 
description  :  <<  Ad  Ruffinum  Epistola  de  Gra- 
tia et  libero  Arbitrio;"  <<  Responsiones  ad 
Capitula  Objecticmum  Gallorum  Doctrinam 
S*  Augustini  Calumniis  insectantium;''  "Re- 
sponsiones ad  Capitula  XVI.  Objectionum  Vin- 
centianarum ;''  <<  Re^onsiones  ad  Excerpta, 
quae  de  Genuensi  Civitate  sunt  missa,  &c.  de 
Pnedestinadone  Sanctorum  et  bono  Perseve- 
vantias  Objectorum  Solutiones ;"  «  Contra  Col- 
latorem  Liber,"  &c.  intended  to  refute  Cassian's 
modification  of  Augustine's  doctrine ;  <<  Sen- 
tentiarum  ex  Operftus  S.  Augustini  excerp- 
tarum  Liber;''  «  Commentarius  in  LI.  Psalmos 
posteriores  ;"  <<  Epistola  ad  D.  Augustinum  de 
reliquiis  Pelagianae  Hasreseos,"  which  was 
usually  prefixed  to  that  father's  books  on  pre* 
destination  and  perseverance  ;  "  De  IngratLs, 
sive  srspi  rw  clx^^f^f^h  adversus  Pelagianos 
Carmen  Heroicum ;"  *<  Epitaphium  Nesto- 
rianas  et  Pelagianae  Hxreseooi)  in  quo  utrius- 
que  Haeresis  AiBnitas  describitur ;"  <<  Epi- 
srammatum  XCVIII.  Liber ;"  <<  Epigrammata 
UL ;"  **  Ad  Uxorem  Metrum  Anacreonticum 
cum  Elegiaco;"  numerous  <<  Letters,"  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  works  of  Pope  Leo  I.; 
and  a  "  Chronicon,"  beginning  at  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  ending  with  the  year  455. 
This  work  has  been  four  times  printed,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  Du 
Chesne,  Peter  Pithou,  and  Father  Labbe: 
but  the  ^ition  hst  mentioned,  inserted  in  the 
I  St  vol.  of  that  Father's  <'  Bibliotheca  Nova 
MSS.  Librorum,"  is  the  most  complete  and 
accurate,  corresponding  vfiih  the  descriptbn 
of  the  <<  Chrontcon,"  given  by  Gennadius. 
Among  the  larger  tseatises  which  have  been 
improperly  ascribed  to  Prosper,  and  inserted 
in  the  coUectbns  of  his  works,  are,  <<  De 
Promisnonibus  et  Praedictionibus  Dei  Liber,** 
which,  from  various  expressions  in  it,  must 
have  been  wriuen  by  an  inhabitant  of  Africa ; 


cc  De  Vita  contemplativa  Lib.  III.,"  virhich  are 
now  generally  given  to  Julian  Fomerius,  a 
presbyter  of  Aries  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century ;  and  <<  De  Voeatione  Gentium 
Lib.  U.,"  which,  from  various  internal  evi* 
dences,  detailed  at  length  by  Dupin,  could  not 
have  been  vnritten  by  rrosper,  but  should  be 
reckoned  the  production  of  some  unknown 
and  arionymous  author.  For  further  particu- 
lars respecting  either  the  genuine  or  supposi- 
titious  pieces  which  have  passed  under  the 
name  of  this  father,  we  must  refer  to  the  se^ 
cond  and  third  of  our  authorities.  The  first 
edition  of  them  appeared  at  Lyons,  in  1539^ 
folio,  and,  after  being  repeateoly  reprinted  at 
various  places,  was  inserted  in  the  viiith  vol. 
of  the  <<  Bibl.  Patr."  The  best  edition  was 
published  at  Paris,  by  M.  Mangeant,  in  171 1, 
folio,  and  reprinted  at  Rome  in  1732,  in  Svo. 
Fahricii  BibL  EccL  sub.  Gennad.  cap.  bcxtav* 
Cavil  Hist.  Lit.  VoL  L  sub.  sac.  Nesim 
Dt^in.  Moreru  Lardrut^s  Cred.  part  ii. 
Vol.  IL  cb.  CXX9CV.  —  M. 

PROTAGORAS,  a  celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher of  the  Eleatic  sect,  was  bom  at  Ab- 
dera  in  Thrace,  in  the  second  year  of  the  potb 
Olympiad,  Or  419  B.C.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  humble  origin,  and  when  young  was 
obliged  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  working  as  a 
porter.  In  this  capacity  he  was  frequently 
employed  in  carrying  loads  of  wood  from  the 
adjacent  country  to  Abdoa.  It  happened,  that  ' 
as  he  was  one  day  going  briskly  towards  the 
city  with  one  of  his  i^ual  burmens.  Demo- 
crittts^set  him,  and  was  particularly  struck  bjp . 
the  neatness  and  regularity  with  which  his 
load  had  been  made  up.  Having  the  curiosity 
to  examine  it  more  closely,  Democritus  de- 
sired him  to  stop  and  rest  himself,  and  found 
that  it  vras  put  together  with  mathematical 
exactness. .  He  then  asked  the  young  man 
whether  he  himself  had  made  it  up,  n^  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative,  and' to  shew  the  truth 
of  what  he  said,  immediately  untied  the  bundle, 
and  afterwards  easily  replaced  every  piece  of 
wood  in  the  same  order  as  before.  Highly 
pleased  with  his  ingenuity,  Democritus  said 
to  him,  <<  Young  man,  follow  me,  and  I  will 
lay  before  you  greater  and  bbtter  subjects  for 
the  exercise  of  your  talents.''  With  this  liberal 
invitation  the  youth  complied,  and  Democritus 
took  him  home,  maintained  him  at  his  own 
expence,  and  instructed  him  in  the  principles 
of  philosophy.  Afterwards  Protagoras  went 
to  Athens,  where  he  opened  a  school,  and  ac- 
quired great  reputation  for  eloquence,  wisdom^ 
ioii  that  subtlety  in  reasoning  which  was  so 
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muoh  admired  by  the  sophists.  His  public 
lectures  attracted  numerous  audiences ;  and  he 
ha<f  many  disciples  from  whom  he  received 
c6nsiderabie  sums  of  money  as  rewards  for 
his  instructions ;  so  that  he  is  said  to  have  be- 
come exceedingly  rich.  Diogenes  Laertius 
relates,  that  he  was  the  first  professor  who 
exacted  a  loo  nuns  from  a  pupil ;  but  he  re- 
cords an  anecdote^  as  does  Aulus  Gellius  more 
minutely,  which  shews  that  Protagoras  did 
not  always  make  his  pecuniary  bargains  with 
sufficient  cunning,  and  that  he  could  be  foiled 
by  his  disciples  at  his  own  weapons.  A  young 
oun  named  Euathlus,  being  desirous  of  quali- 
fying himself  under  his  tuition  for  the  profes- 
sion of  an  advocate,  made  his  terms  with  Pro- 
tagoras for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  agreeing 
to  pay  down  a  moiety  of  it,  and  the  remainder 
after  gaining  the  first  cause  which  he  should 
take  in  hand.  Protagoras  applied  with  diligence 
to  the  instruction  of  his  p^pil,  and,  after  he 
had  finished  his  course  of  lectures,  pronounced 
him  fully  competent  to  succeed  in  his  profes- 
sion, urging  him  to  commence  his  career. 
Euathlus,  however,  either  out  of  diffidence, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  delayed  so  long  to 
practice  as  an  advocate,  that  the  patience  of 
Protagoras  was  exhausted,  and  he  demanded 
..payment  of  the  remaining  moiety  of  the  sum 
which  he  was  to  receive  for  his  instructions. 
Having  met  with  a  refusal,  he  sought  his  remedy 
in  a  legal  process  against  his  formerpupil.  When 
pleading  before  the  court,  Protagoras  proposed 
this  dilemma  to  his  opponent :  <<  If  the  judges 
decide  in  my  favour,  you  will  unavoidably  be 
compelled  to  pay  me.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  pronounce  sentence  against  me,  you  will 
ha^  gained  your  first  cause,  and  must  pay  me 
according  to  the  articles  of  our  agreement.^' 
But  Euatnltts,  well  instructed  in  the  subtleties 
of  his  master's  logic,  answered  him  by  another 
dilemma.  **  If/'  said  he,  <<  the  judges  acquit 
me,  I  shall  owe  you  nothing ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  decide  against  me,  I  shall  have 
lost  my  first  cause,  and  be  discharged  from 
your  claim  upon  me  by  the  express  terms  of 
our  contract."  With  these  dilemmas  the  judges 
found  themselves  so  much  embarrassed,  that 
they  left  the  question  in  dispute  undecided ; 
^Hid  our  philosopher  had  the  mortification  to 
see  himself  tricked  out  of  his  money  by  the 
sophistical  arts  which  he  had  taught  his  dis- 
oiples. 

While  Protagoras  was  crowing  in  reputation 
and  weal&,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Athenian  state,  by  advancing  doctrines  favour- 
able to  impiety.    Of  this  he  was  accused  by 


difierent  persons ;  and  among  others,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  by  his  scholar  Euathlus.  In- 
deed, their  accusation  was  but  too  well  sup- 
ported  by  sentiments  interspersed  through  the 
works  which  he  had  published.  In  one  of  his 
books  he  had  said,  <<  concerning  the  gods,  I 
am  wholly  unable  to  determine  whether  they 
have  any  existence  or  not ;  for  the  weakness 
of  the  human  understanding,  and  the  shortness 
of  human  life,  with  many  other  causes,  prevent 
us  from  attaining  this  knowledge."  Similar 
notions  and  expressions  were  also  to  be  met 
with  in  some  of  his  other  writings.  On  this 
account  they  were  all  ordered  to  be  diligently 
collected  by  the  common  crier,  and  burnt  in 
the  market  place ;  while  the  author  himself 
was  banished  from  Attica.  Upon  this  he  took 
refuge  in  Epirus,  where  he  lived  many  years. 
Intending  afterwards  to  remove  into  Sicily,  he 
appears  to  have  lost  his  life  by  shipwreck  on 
his  voyage  thither,  when  he  was  70,  or  accord-^ 
ing  to  some  writers,  90  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  pieces  upon  logic,  meta- 
physics, ethics,  and  politics,  which  are  enu- 
merated in  the  first  of  our  authorities,  but 
none  of  them  are  at  present  extant.  We  shall 
close  this  article  with  the  short  observations 
which  occur  in  Enfield's  abridgment  of  Brucker» 
relating  to  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  Prots^ 
goras.  These,  <<  as  far  as  diey  can  be  disco« 
vered,  appear  to  have  leaned  towards  scep- 
ticism. He  is  said  to  have  taught,  that 
contradictory  arguments  may  be  advanced 
upon  every  subject  ^  that  all  natural  objects 
are  perpetually  varying ;  that  the  senses  con- 
vey different  reports  to  difierent  persons,  and 
even  to  the  same  person  at  difierent  times; 
and  that,  nevertheless,  we  have  no  other  cri- 
'terion  of  truth  than  our  own  perception^  and 
cannot  know  that  any  thing  is  otherwise  than 
it  appears  to  our  senses,  wUch  are  the  essence 
of  the  soul.  Adopting  the  doctrine  of  De- 
mocritus,  that  the  atoms  of  which  bodies  are 
composed  are  in  perpetual  motion,  Protagoras 
conceived,  that  external  objects  are  liable  to 
such  continual  fluctuation,  that  nothing  can 
be  certainly  known  concerning  theni  ;  and 
therefore  concluded,  that  notliine  can  be  pro- 
nounced to  exist,  but  that  which  is  at  any  in- 
stant perceived  by  the  senses ;  and  that,  since 
thes^  are  perpetually  or  incessantly  varying, 
things  themselves  vary  accordingly  i  so  that, 
upon  the  same  evidence,  that  of  the  senses, 
contradictory  opinions  may  be  advanced.  This 
seems  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  f unda-? 
mental  maxim  of  Protagoras,  that  man  himself 
is  the  only  measure  or  criterion  of  all  things/^ 
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Diogen,  Laert.  lib,  ix,  cap.  viiu  Suidas*  AuL 
GelT,  iib.  V,  cap,  m.  Stanhfs  Hist,  Phil, 
part  xi.  Enfiilts  Hist.  Phil,  Vol,  I,  b.  ii. 
ch,  xiii,  —  M. 

PROTOGENES,  a  celebrated  painter  of 
^mtiquity,  was  a  native  of  Caunus  in  Caria,  a 
city  subject  to  Rhodes,  and  flourished  some- 
what more  than  three  centuries  B^  C.  It 
is  not  known  of  whom  he  learnt  his  art,  but 
he  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  and  is  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed for  many  years  in  painting  ships.  His 
merit  became  known  to  Apelles,  who,  with 
the  superiority  to  jealousy  that  distinguishes 
a  great  man,  learning  that  Protogenes  was 
held  in  little  estimarion  in  his  own  country, 
and  obtained  miserable  prices  for  his  works, 
offered  a  large  sum  for  one  of  his  pictures, 
giving  out  that  he  meant  to  pass  it  for  his  own. 
A  famous  story  is  told  by  Pliny  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  two -artists  became  personally 
acquainted,  and  of  their  amicable  contest  for 
superiority  of  skill.  Apelles  having  landed  at 
Rhodes,  went  to  the  workshop  of  Protogenes, 
who  happened  .to  be  from  home.  Being  asked 
by  his  only  domestic  what  name  she  should 
report  to  her  master  as  his  visitor,  Apelles  took 
up  a  pencil,  and  drew,  upon  a  board  prepared 
for  painting,  a  coloured  line  (says  Pliny)  of 
extreme  tenuity,  and  bid  her  shew  him  that. 
Protogenes,  on  his  retum,drew  within  it  another 
differently  coloured  line,  and  again  went  out. 
Apelles,  on  renewing  his  visit,  with  a  third 
colour  divided  this  line  by  a  stroke  so  fine  that 
it  was  impossible  to  subdivide  it.  Protogenes 
when  he  saw  it,  was  convinced  that  it  could 
come  from  no  other  hand  than  that  of  Apelles, 
and  ran  down  to  the  harbour  to  receive  him. 
Such  is  the  narrative  of  Pliny,  which,  though 
told  very  explicitly,  has  been  variously  interpre- 
ted by  critics,  not  able  to  conceive  that  two  great 
artists  would  give  such  a  trifling  proof  of  their 
powers.  But  Pliny  mentions  it  as  having  been 
preserved  as  one  or  the  greatest  curiosities  in 
the  Imperial  palace  at  Rome,  and  to  have 
offered  nothing  to  view  in  an  ample  tablet  ex- 
cept lines  almost  eluding  the  sight.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  trial  of  mere  command  and 
steadiness  of  hand.  Protogenes  executed  some 
admired  pieces  in  the  propylxum  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Athens.  But  his  most  admired 
work  was  his  lalysus,  at  Rhodes,  afterwards 
removed  to  the  temple  of  Peace,  in  Rome. 
It  IS  disputed  what  this  piece  represented,  but 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  ancient  heroes  of 
the  island.  It  is  «aid  thar  the  artist,  while  en- 
gaged on  this  work,   fed  solely  upon  soaked 


lupins,  that  his  attention  might  not  be  diverted 
from  his  painting  by  any  allurement  of  the 
senses.  A  dog  was  introduced  into  the  piece, 
of  which  it  is  reported,  that  after  the  painter 
had  finished  it  to  his  satisfaction  in  all  other  re- 
spects, he  made  many  ineffectual  attempts  tp 
represent  the  foam  that  was  to  denote  his 
panting  through  heat  and  toil :  at  last,  in  d^ 
spair,  he  threw  a  sponge,  used  in  taking  off 
his  colours,  at  the  dog's  mouth,  and  thus  by 
accident  produced  in  perfection  what  his  art 
was  unable  to  execute.  The  fame  of  this  pic- 
ture was  so  great,  that  when  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  besieged  Rhodes,  he  is  said  to  have 
forborne  setting  fire  to  the  city  in  the  part 
where  it  was  placed,  that  it  might  not  be  de-^ 
stroyed,  and  diereby  to  have  missed  the  con- 
quest. At  that  time,  Protogenes  was  calmly 
working  at  his  garden-house  in  the  suburbs, 
undisturbed  by  the  din  and  tumult  of  arms; 
and  when  Demetrius,  sending  for  him,  asked 
the  reason  of  his  venturing  to  remain  without 
the 'walls,  he  replied,  that  he  well  knew  the 
King  was  at  war  with  the  Rhodians,  but  not 
with  the  arts.  Demetrius  was  so  well  pleased 
with  this  confidence,  that  he  placed  a  guar& 
for  his  protection,  and  frequently  came  to  see 
him  paint,  during  the  height  of  the  siege. 
Another  celebrated  piece  of  his  was  a  satyr 
leaning  against  a  column  upon  which  a  par« 
tridge  was  seated.  The  bird  was  painted  so 
naturally,  that  tame  partridges  brought  before 
the  picture  were  deceived  and  flew  to  it.  The 
works  of  this  artist  were  not  numerous,  on  ' 
account  of  the  time  and  pains  he  bestowed  on 
them ;  whence  Apelles  used  to  say,  that  his 
only  fault  was  not  knowing  when  <<  to  take 'his 
hand  from  the  tablet,'^  which  became  a  pro- 
verbial expression.  Some  of  his  sketches, 
however,  preserved  at  Rome,  were  highly  ad- 
mired. He  was  likewise  a  statuary,  and  cast 
figures  in  bronze  which  were  much  esteemed. 
He  wrote  two  books  concerning  painring  and 
design.  Plinii  Hist,  Nat.  /.  xxxv.  Dati  Pittari  . 
Antichi,^^A. 

PRUDENTIUS,  AuRELius,surnamed  Cle- 
mens, a  Latin  poet  of  the  fourth  century,  was 
bom  in  Spain,  probably  at  Saragossa,  in  the 
year  348.  He  was  brought  up  to  tlie  legal 
profession,  and  after  practising  at  the  bar,  be- 
came chief  magistrate  in  two  considerable 
cities*  He  also  appears  for  some  time  to  have 
served  in  the  army;  and  in  fine,  he  obtained 
an  honourable  employment  at  the  court  of 
Honorius.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  his 
life,  nor  when  it  terminated.  Prudentius  was 
a  aealous  Christian,  and  all  the  poetical  talents 
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be  possessed  were  devoted  to  tlie  senrice  of 
religion.  It  was  not,  howerer,  till  his  57  th 
year  that  he  began  to  exercise  his  pen  upon 
sacred  topics.  The  value  of  his  compositions, 
as  documents  of  Christian  antiquity,  has  given 
them  an  importance  which  they  could  not  have 
acquired  by  poetical  merit ;  for  their  defects  of 
Style  and  versification  must  exclude  them  from 
the  list  of  classics  even  of  the  second  order* 
They  consist  of  **  Psychomachia/'  or  the  Soul's 
Combat ;  <<  Cathemerinon/'  or  Hymns  for  Fes- 
tivals ;  <<  Apotheosis,"  or  on  Deity,  against  tlie 
Heretics ;  **  Hamartigena,'*  or  the  Origin  of 
Sins ;  «  Peri  Stephanon,''  or  the  Crowns  of 
Martyrs  ^  and  two  books  s^ainst  the  Oration 
of  the  Pa^n  Symmachus  for  the  Altar  of 
Victory.  These  subjects  cannot  in  general  be 
inviting  except  to  devotees  of  a  similar  class  to 
the  writer;  accordingly  his  works  have  been 
chiefly  read  and  edited  in  Roman-Catholic 
countries.  The  proof  of  an  early  invocation 
of  saints  and  martyrs  in  the  Christian  church, 
contained  in  these  poems,  has  given  them 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics,  notwithstanding 
some  deviations  in  point  of  orthodoxy.  One 
of  the  sentiments  which  have  excited  the 
heaviest  censure  in  his  works,  is  an  extraordi- 
nary stroke  of  humility,  in  which,  addressing 
Christ,  he  professes  not  to  raise  his  wishes  to 
the  state  of  the  glorified  in  heaven,  but  to 
hope  only  for  a  light  degree  of  punishment. 

Lux  immensa  alios,  et  tempora  vincta  coronis 
Glorificent :  me  pcena  levis  clementer  adurat. 

Indeed,  religion  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as 
much  corrupted  as  poetry  at  the  period  in 
which  he  wrote.  Of  the  editions  of  Pru- 
denuus  some  of  the  best  are  those  of  Heinsius, 
Xr.  Bat.  2  vols.  lamo.  1667  ;  the  Delphin, 
4to.,  Par.  1687 ;  Bodoni's  Parma,  z  vols.  4to, 
1788  ;  Arivali's,  Rom.  4to.  1778.  Lit*  GyraU. 
BaiUet.  BajU.  BMiogr,  Diet. — A. 

PRTNNE,  William,  a  learned  lawyer  and 
antiquarian,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  purita- 
nism  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  and  the  subset 
quent  times,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at 
Swanswick  in  Somersetshire,  in  i6oo*  After 
an  elementary  education  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Bath,  he  was  entered  in  i6i($  at  Oriel  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  where  he  remained  till  he  had 
taken  his  bachelor's  degree  in  i6ao.  He  then 
removed  to  Lincoln's-inn,  for  the  study  of  the 
law,  which  he  pursued  with  great  assiduity, 
and  became  barrister,  bencher,  and  reader  of 
that  society.  His  attendance  upon  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  Jonn  Preston,  an  eminent  puritan, 
strongly  attached  him  to  t)ie  principled  of  that 
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sect,  which  suited  the  austerity  of  his  disposi^ 
tion.  He  began  to  write  books  in  the  spirit  of 
his  party  in  1627,  successively  directing  his 
attacks  against  what  he  conceived  the  great 
enormities  of  the  age,  such  as  drinking  of 
healths,  love-lock^  popery,  and  arminianism* 
About  the  close  of  1632  he  published  an  ela- 
borate work,  entitled  <<  Histrio-mastix,''  in 
which  he  inveighed  with  great  acrimony 
against  theatrical  exhibitions  md  public  spec- 
tacles of  all  kinds.  Although  this  book  was 
licensed  by  Archbishop  Abbot's  chaplain,  yet 
some  severe  reflexbns  in  it  against  <<  Women- 
actors"  being  construed  to  have  been  levelled 
against  the  Queen,  who  had  acted  a  part  in  a 
pastoral  performed  at  Somerset-house,  after  the 
publication  of  the  work,  a  prosecution  was 
commenced  against  the  author  in  the  Star- 
chamber,  and  he  was  sentenced  by  that  arbi- 
trary court  to  be  fined  5000I.  to  the  King,  to 
be  expelled  the  University  of  Oxford  and 
LincolnVinn,  to  be  degraded  and  disenabled 
from  his  profession  of  the  law,  to  stand  twice 
in  the  pillory,  losing  an  ear  each  time,  and  to 
remain  prisoner  for  life.  This  cruel  sentence^ 
which  is  a  memorable  example  of  the  oppres- 
sions that  brought  on  the  overtlirow  of  the  mo*, 
narchy,  was  executed  in  all  its  rigour,  chiefly 
at  the  instigation  of  Laud,  who  was  mortally 
offended  at  Prynne's  previous  attacks  on  armi- 
nianism  and  episcopacy,  and  who  was  steeled 
by  bigotry  against  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
Prynne  bore  his  suflSsrings  like  a  man  sup- 
ported by  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause  i 
and  was  so  little  daunted  by  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him,  that  he  continued  in  prison 
to  send  forth  publicarions  against  prelacy.  For 
one  of  these,  entitled  <<  News  from  Ipswich/* 
he  was  again  sentenced  by  the  Star-chamber 
to  be  fined  5000L,  to  lose  the  remains  of  his 
ears  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  branded  in  both 
cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L.  signifying  Schi»» 
matical  Libeller.  This  sentence  was  put  in 
execution  in  1637,  and  he  was  removed  for  im- 
prisonment to  Caernarvon  castle,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  His  spirit,  however,  was 
not  to  be  subdued  ;  he  continued  to  write,  till 
the  meeting'of  the  parliament  of  1640,  when,  be^ 
ing  chosen  representative  for  Newport  in  Conur 
wall,  the  House  of  Commons  issued  an  order  for 
his  release.  He  entered  London  together  with 
other  sufferers,  in  a  triumphal  procession,  and 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Commons  for  dap- 
mages  against  his  prosecutors.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  speeches  and  writings 
as  an  opposer  of  episcopal  power ;  and  when 
the  impeachment  of  Laud  was  undertakeUf  he 
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bad  tke  satisfaction  of  being  its  chief  manager* 
After  the  parliament  had  become  victorious  in 
the  civil  wars,  he  was  one  of  the  visitors  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  displayed  a  great 
zeal  for  the  establishment  of  presbyterianism. 
He  warmly  opposed  the  independents  when 
they  began  to  obtain  the  ascendancy,  and  used 
all  his  influence  to  promote  an  accommodation 
with  the  King.  For  tliis  purpose,  in  Decern* 
ber  1648^  he  made  a  long  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  prove  that  His  Majesty's  an- 
swer to  the  propositions  for  peace  were  satis* 
factory;  a  vote  to  which  effect  passed  the  house* 
In  this  speech  he  affirms,  that  for  all  his  sufferings 
and  services  in  the  cause,  he  had  received  neither 
redress  nor  reward,  but  that  he  had  continued  at 
his  own  expence  to  maintain  by  his  writings  the 
justice  of  the  parliament's  proceedings,  to  the 
convincement  of  great  numbers,  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  well  known,  from  the  history  of 
the  time,  in  what  manner  the  army  interfered 
to  prevent  an  agreement  with  the  King.  Prynne 
was  one  of  the  members  excluded  and  impri- 
soned on  this  occasion.  He  afterwards  became 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Cromwell  and  his  party, 
against  whom,  according  to  his  manner,  he 
wrote  with  so  much  freedom  and  severity, 
that  in  1650  he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner 
to  Dunster  Castle,  without  any  particular  cause 
alledged  in  the  warrant.  He  appealed  to 
Magna  Charta,  and  was  liberated  j  but  in  the 
following  year  he  was  again  in  confinement  at 
Taunton  and  Pendennis*  His  industry  as  a 
writer  did  not  relax,  and  46  different  tracts  of 
his,  on  religious  and  other  subjects,  appeared 
between  1655  ^^^  1660.  With  the  other  se- 
cluded members  he  resumed  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1659,  and  displayed 
so  much  impatience  for  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  that  General  Monk  sent  for  him, 
and  advised  him  to  moderate  his  zeal*  He 
sat  in  the  healing  parliament  of  1660  as  a  re- 
presentative for  Bath;  and  after  the  Restoration 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  keeper  of 
the  records  in  the  Tower,  for  which  he  was 
undoubtedly  well  qualified.  He  was  likewise 
made  one  of  the  commissioners  for  appeals, 
and  for  regulating  the  excise.  A  piece  which 
he  pHnted  in  1661  against  a  bill  depending 
for  the  government  and  reformation  of  corpo- 
rations, drew  upon  him  the  censure  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
ask  pardon  to  avoid  further  punishment.  He 
laudably  occupied  his  later  years  in  writings 
connected  with  his  office  at  the  Tower,  and 
finished  his  laborious  life  at  his  chambers  in 
LincolnVinn^  in  1669. 

VOL.  VIII. 


Prynne  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and 
indefatigable  industry,  but  without  the  genius 
to  invent,  or  the  judgment  to  compress*  He 
seemed  to  live  solely  for  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing ;  and  Wood  supposes  that  he  must  have 
written  a  sheet  a  day  from  his  coming  to  man's 
estate,  to  his  death.  He  studied  with  a  long 
quilted  cap  on  his  head,  projecting  like  a  shade 
over  his  eyes,  ^nd  seldom  took  a  regular 
dinner,  but  contented  himself  with  an  occa- 
sional morsel  of  a  roll  and  sl  draught  of  ale* 
His  works  amounted  in  bulk  to. 40  volumes 
folio  and  quarto,  of  which  Wood  has  given 
a  catalogue.  The  most  valuable  are  his  <<  Col- 
lection of  Records,''  3  vols*  fol. ;  his  improved 
edition  of  <<  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  Abridgment 
of  the  Tower  Records ;"  and  his  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Fourth  Part  of  Coke's  Institutes*" 
As  a  man,  Prynne  had  the  ungovernable  zeal^ 
the  party  spirit,  and  the  disinterestedness,  not 
uncommon  at  that  period  of  public  contention^ 
in  which  every  political  principle  was  at  stake* 
His  temper  seems  to  have  been  unamiable  \ 
but  he  deserves  respect  as  a  dauntless  assertor 
of  liberty,  and  an  unsubdued  sufferer  in  its 
cause*     Biogr,  Britan,    Hume*    Granger, — A. 

PRZIPCOVIUS,  Samuel,  an  eminent 
Polish  knight,  and  distinguished  writer  among 
the  Unitarians  in  the  17  th  century,  was  de* 
scended  from  a  noble  family,  and  bom  about 
the  year  159a.  He  was  initiated  in  the  ele- 
ments of  learning  in  his  native  country,  whence 
he  was  sent  at  an  early  ase  to  the  University  of 
Altdorf.  A  discovery  being  soon  made  that 
he  held  the  Unitarian  doctrine,  he  thought  it 
adviseable  to  withdraw  from  that  place,  and 
to  go  to  Holland,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Leyden*  Of  his  abilities 
and  improvement  he  afforded  honourable  evi- 
dence when  he  was  little  more  than  18  years 
of  age,  by  publishing,  under  the  name  of  Ire- 
naeus  Philalethes,  "  Dissertatio  de  Pace  et 
Concordia  Ecclesise,"  which  was  so  ably  writ- 
ten as  to  be  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Episcopius* 
About  the  same  rime  he  acquired  no  little  applause 
by  his  "  Apologeticon  adversus  Satyram  Vir. 
Clar.  Danielis  Heinsii,  cui  Titulus  Cras  cred$ 
Hodie  Nihil"  This  satire,  written  with  all 
the  virulence  of  wit  and  raillery,  was  intended 
to  expose  to  ridicule  and  odilim  Utenbogardj 
Episcopius,  and  other  remonstrants,  who 
were  persons  of  the  most  disringuished  inte- 
grity in  Holland*  Our  author,  however,  with 
a  juvenile  but  modest  ardour,  ably  vindicated 
those  characters  against  his  malignant  slander, 
and  bestowed  on  the  old  man  his  sarirical 
lashes  with  cojisiderable  dexterity*    After  hav- 
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ing  spent  some  years"at  Leyden,  in  the  successful 
cultivation  of  learning  and  science,  Przipcovius 
returned  to  Poland,  where  his  talents  and  accom- 
plishments recommended  him  to  the  notice  and 
confidence  of  King  Uladislaus  Sigismond ;  and 
he  was  particularly  favoured  with  the  friend- 
ship of  Prince  Radzivil,  whose  cause  he  pleaded 
in  an  <^  Apology,"  which  is  preserved  among  his 
other  remains.     He  was  appointed  to  fill  dif- 
ferent posts  of  honour  and  authority;    ren- 
dered his  name  Hlustrious  by  his  valour  in  the 
field  and  his  wisdom  in  the  cabinet,  by  his 
persuasive  eloquence  and  invincible  fortitude ; 
and  he  was  at  the  same  time  eminent  for  his 
distinguished  virtues.     When  not  employed  in 
important  business,  he  did  not  become  indo- 
lent through    leisure,    nor    grow   effeminate 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  a  court,  but  engaged 
4n   the   composition    of    the   different   works 
which  he  communicated  to  the  public,  without 
^neglecting  lighter  studies.   Among  other  pieces, 
he  drew  up  "  A  Panegyric  on  Uladislaus  Slgis- 
mond.  King  of  Poland,  &c.,"  in  which  he  ex- 
tolled that  prince's  clemency  to  the  Dissidents, 
^nd   pointed   out   the    important    advantages 
which  the  republic  derived  from  it.     Under 
his  tolerant  administration,  the  followers  of 
Socinus  met  with  wonderful  success  in  propa- 
l^ting  their  opinions,  and  establishing  churches, 
in  the  Polish  territories.      Their   flourishing 
»tate   induced  Przipcovius   to  compose   "  A 
History  of  the  Unitarian  Churches  in  Poland-,** 
but  the  work  was  lost  during  the  storm  of  perse- 
cutipn  in  which  they  were  afterwards  involved. 
The  first  severe  reverse  of  fortune  which 
befel  Przipcovius  happened  in  the  year  1648, 
when  the  war  broke  out  with  the  Cossacks, 
^ho  plundered  and  laid  waste  the  republic, 
particularly  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Bo- 
rysthenes  or  Dnieper,  where  his  possessions, 
Jmd  those  of  his  Unitarian  connections,  were 
chiefly  situated.    Their  miseries  and  losses,  oc- 
casioned by  these  barbarians,   were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  calamities  in  which  they  partook 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
cjuring  the  civil  wars  which  overspread  Poland, 
in    which    the    Austrians,    Muscovites,    and 
Swedes,    took    part    as    auxiliaries  with   the 
contending  factions.     In  the  preface    to    the 
collection  of  his  works  is  preserved  a  letter 
from  our  author  to   a   friend,  containing  an 
interesting   and   pathetic   picture   of    the   de- 
vastations and  wretchedness  attendant  on  the 
progress  of  their  armies,  and  of  the  peculiar 
sufferings  of    himself   and   party,    from  the 
bigotry  and    intolerance   of   their  pretended 
fmnd^  as  weU  as  from  their  enemies.     After 


peace  was  at  length  restored  to  the  coantry, 
our  author  and  his  Unitarian  brethren  were 
harassed  by  the  incessant  oppressions  and  per* 
secutions  of  the  Popish  party,  who  were  now 
in  the  full  possession  of  power.  Not  satisfied 
with  depriving  those  whom  they  stigmatized  as 
heretics,  of  liberty  of  conscience,  in  direct 
violation  of^the  existing  laws  ^  with  seizing 
and  destroying  their  property,  and  treating 
their  persons  with  every  species  of  violence  f 
the  Popish  bishops  and  clergy  never  relaxed  in 
their  efforts,  till,  in  the  year  1658,  they  pro- 
cured a  law  of  general  proscription  to  be  passed 
againat  them.  By  this  la%v  they  were  for  ever 
banished  from  their  country;  but,  out  of  a  mock 
shew  of  clemency,  were  allowed  three  years^ 
which  were  afterwards  reduced  to  one,  in  order 
that  they  might  dispose  of  their  property.^ 
Means,  however,  were  found  out  to  deprive 
them  of  the  benefit  of  this  pretended  indulgence^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  entirely 
stripped  of  their  honours  and  estates,  in  which 
number  was  Przipcovius.  The  Papists,  indeed^ 
invited  this  illustrious  man  over  to  their  party 
by  great  and  flattering  promises }  and  they  prcv* 
bably  formed  an  expectation  that  he  would  em- 
brace their  offers,  on  the  circumstance  of  his 
disagreeing  in  some  points  from  the  generality 
of  his  Unitarian  brethren.  The  principal  of 
these  points  related  to  the  office  of  magistracy^ 
the  duration  of  our  Saviour's  kingdom  and 
power,  and  the  person  of  Christ,  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  merely,  and  without  a  figure,  the 
Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  divine  essence^ 
yet  not  from  all  eternity.  But,  notwithstanding 
that  he  did  not  concur  with  the  other  Unita- 
rians on  these  subjects,  he  was  equally  zealous 
with  them  in  his  opposition  to  tlie  faith  of 
Rome,  and  equally  determined  to  preserve  his 
conscience  inviolate,  whatever  losses  or  dangers 
he  might  incur.  After  he  had  become  an  exile 
from  his  country,  the  reputation  of  his  virtues- 
and  learning  procured  him  an  asylum  with  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  who  gave  him  the 
honourable  appointment  of  privy-counseUor. 
With  the  salary  derived  from  this  ofiice  he 
maintained  some  families  of  his  fellow-sufferers 
for  conscience  sake,  in  his  own  house,  cheerfully 
submitting  to  privations  that  he  might  be  able 
to  afford  the  more  relief  to  his  persecuted 
brethren,  and  making  no  provision  for  the 
widow  of  his  only  son,  and  his  two  grand- 
children by  her,  but  trusting  that  a  kind  Provi- 
dence would  raise  them  up  protectors  and 
friends.  On  account  of  his  uncommon  ac- 
quaintance with  theological  subjects,  his  skill 
and  long  experience  in  the  maoagem^t  of 
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business^  and  because  his  name  wils  in  ^at 
repute  among  foreigners,  a  synod  of  Unitarians, 
held  in  Silesia  in  1663,  though  the  greater 
part    of    them    disapproved   of    his   peculiar 
opinions,  devolved  on  him  the  office  of  main- 
taining a  correspondence  with  their  brethren  in 
other  nations,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the 
interest  and  increase  of  the  whole  community. 
The  time  which  this  correspondence  and  the 
duties  of  his  post  at  court  did  not  occupy,  he 
devoted  to  theological  studies,  with  which  he 
soothed  his  bitter  reflections  on  his  own  calami- 
ties.    He  possessed  great  bodily  activity  and 
much  vigour  of  mind,  accompanied  with  sedate- 
ness   of  temper,   when   he   was   upwards  of 
70  years  old ;  and  in  the  decline  of  his  life  a 
circumstance  occurred,  which  threatened  to  call 
for  the  utmost  exertion  of  these  faculties.     For 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  contrary  to  his 
own  inclinations,  at  the  continued  instigation 
of  the  senate  of  Prussia,  menaced  him  with 
a  sentence  of  banishment  from  his  dominions 
within  the  space  of  three  years.     The  execution 
of  this  sentence  was  happily  prevented  by  his 
sudden  death  in  1670,  when  he  was  78  years 
of  age.      The  works  of  Przipcovius,  besides 
the  pieces  already  noticed,  consist  of,  **  Cogi- 
tationes  sacrae  ad  Initium  Matthssi  et  Epistolas 
Apostolicas,"  which  are  allowed,  even  by  such 
as  disapprove  of  the  author's  departure  from 
the  orthodox  mode  of  interpretation,  to  be  very 
useful  for  explaining  the  sacred  text,   as  the 
sense  and  design  of  the  writer  is  always  pointed 
out,  though  in  a  very  concise  manner  ;  <*  Vita 
Fausti  Socini  Senensis  ;"   <*  Dissertatio  Fausti 
Socini   operibus    pr^mittenda ;"    ^*  Apologia 
afflrctse  Innocentiie  ad  Sxren.  Electorem  Bran- 
denburgicum ;"  «  Demonstratio   quod  neque 
Pater  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  per  Meta- 
phorem  Pater,  neque  Filius  ejus  unigenitus  per 
eandem    Metaphorem   Filius,    dici   queat   aut 
debeat  ;'*    <<    Religio   vindicata    a  .Calumniis 
Atheism! ;"  «  De  Jure  Christiani  Magistratua 
et  Privatorum  in  Belli  Pacisque  Negotiis ;"  with 
vindications  of  some  of  his  pieces,  and  other 
controversial  treatises.     The  whole  were  col- 
lected together,  and  published  in  a  folip  volume 
in  169a.     It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the 
collection  entitled  «*  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polo- 
norum,'*  is  not  complete  without  the  works  of 
Przipcovius.      Preface  to  the  Authcr*s  Wotks. 
ToutmirCs  Life  of  Sodnus^  .^ppendix  IL  —  M. 

PSALMANaZAR,  George,  an  extraor- 
dinary literary  impostor,  who  assumed  that 
name,  was  probably  a  native  of  the  soutli  of 
France,  though  he  never  made  known  either 
bis  country  or  his  family.     He  was  born  about 


i68oy  and  waJs  educated  first  at  a  Franciscaa 
seminary,  then  at  a  Jesuit's  college,  and,  in 
fine,   at  a  considerable  university.     He  dis- 
played quick  parts,  with  an  uncommon  facility 
in  learning  languages,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
volatile  and  unsteady  disposition,  which  ren- 
dered him  a  smattei^r  in.  many  studies  rather 
than  a  master  in  any.     At  an  early  age  he  left 
the  college  in  order  to  support  himself  by  pri-    > 
vate  tuition.     He  was  soon  tired  of  this  way 
of  life,  and  having  a  natural  turn  to  fraud  and 
imposture,  he  went  to  Avignon,  where  he  pre- 
tended to  have  left  his  father's  house  on  ac-       %. 
count  of  ill  usage  through  his  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  religion.     He  afterwards  chose  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  young  Irish  student 
of  theology,  who  had  left  his  country  for  the  sake 
of  religion,  and  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  ;  and  having  obtained  a  certificate,  and 
equipped  himself  with  a  suitable  garb,  he  set 
out  on  his  rambles.     These  terminated  in  a 
return  to  his  mother's  house,  who  seems  tot 
have  been  resident  at  a  city  in  France,  whilst 
his  father  was  living  at  a  great  distance  in 
Germany.     By  her  persuasion  he  set  out  on 
foot  to  visit  him,  and  after  a  toilsome  joumejf: 
as  a  mendicant  pilgrim,  he  found  his  father  itb 
very  indigent  circumstances,  and  unable  to  do 
more  for   him   than   give  him  good  advice* 
This  was,  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  scholar  in 
the  more  opulent  countries  of  Holland  and 
Flanders  \  but  as  regular  industry  was  not  in 
the  youth's  disposition,  he  preferred  adopting, 
a  new  scheme  of  fraud.     Having  heard  much 
while  among  the  Jesuits  of  the  Eastern  nations, 
to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
missionaries,  he  set  himself  about  inventing  an 
alphabet,  and  the  rudiments  of  a  supposed  lan« 
guage,  upon  the  strength  of  which  he  was  to 
pass  for  a  Japanese  convert  to  Christianity.. 
He  forged  a  new  Avignon  certificate  for  the 
purpose,  and  trusting  to  a  fluency  in  college 
Latin,  and  a  hypocritical  air  of  devotion,  he 
proceeded 'towards  the  Low-Countries.     The 
encouragement  he  met  with,  however,  upon 
the  whole,  was  so  small,  that  to  relieve  his 
wants  he  enlisted  as  a  soldi  ir  in  the  service  of 
the  Elector  of  Cologn,  still  passing  as  a  Ja- 
panese, but  an  unconverted  one,  that  he  might 
have  the  merit  of  conversion  in  reserve.     After 
a  discharge  and  a  second  enlistment,  he  was 
marched  to  garrison  in  Sluys,  where  he  became 
acquainted   with    one  Innes,   chaplain    to    a 
Scotch  regiment.     This  man,  who  was  artful 
and  totally  unprincipled,  soon  discovered  Psal- 
manazar  to  be  an  impostor ;  but  instead  of  ex- 
posing him,  immediately  conceived  a  plan  of 
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more  extensive  fraud  by  which  ht  himself 
might  profit.  He  readily  engaged  the  poor 
youth,  who  was  heartily  tired  of  the  life  of  a 
soldier,  to  act  the  convert  from  heathenism ; 
and,  having  written  a  letter  to  Dr.  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  with  a  flattering  account 
of  his  pupil,  he  baptized  him  in  a  solemn 
manner  before  the  governor  of.  the  place,  pro- 
cured his  discharge,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
bishop's  invitation,  proceeded  with  him  to 
London.  Psalmanazar  had  in  the  meantime 
adopted  another  device  to  make  himself  appear 
an  extraordinary  person ;  which  was,  to  live 
upon  raw  flesh,  roots,  and  herbs,  though  such 
a  diet  was  not  very  congruous  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  native  of  a  highly  civilized  part  of  the 
globe.  But  he  was  now  to  pass  for  a  native  of  the 
kland  of  Formosa,  of  which  very  little  was  then 
known  to  Europeans,  and  which  consequently 
gave  free  scope  to  imposture  and  credulity. 
Thc^  good  bishop,  and  many  other  persons  of 
more  piety  than  discernment,  willingly  listened 
to  his  story ;  but  some  others,  more  accustomed 
to  enquiry,  among  whom  were  Drs.  Mead, 
Halley,  and  Woodward,  suspected  the  impos- 
ture, and  took  pains  to  detect  it.  The  suspi- 
cions, however,  under  which  they  laboured,  of 
a  tendency  to  freethinking,  gave  a  party  turn 
to  the  controversy,  which  was  of  service  to 
Psalmanazar,  by  attaching  his  pious  friends 
more  strongly  to  him.  Innes,  his  prompter, 
set  him  about  the  task  of  translating  the  church 
catechism  into  a  pretended  Formosan  language 
which  he  had  framed  ;  and  he  next  employed 
him  in  writing  a  "  History  of  Formosa." 
Though  he  had  ^  no  other  materials  than  his 
own  invention,  aided  by  an  account  of  For- 
mosa by  Varenius,  he  was  enabled  to  draw  up 
such  a  work  as  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
public,  and  was  commonly  regarded  as  con- 
taining genuine  information,  though  in  fact 
replete  with  improbabilities  and  inconsisten- 
cies. Critical  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
languages  of  the  people  in  the  Eastern  seas 
must  have  been  very  imperfect  at  that  period, 
to  suffer  such  a  fiction  to  pass  without  imme- 
diate detection  ;  and  it  is  also  not  a  little  sur- 
prizing that  the  learned  should  find  no  gram-- 
matical  anomalies  in  the  pretended  Formosan 
tongue.  A  second  edition  was  preparing, 
when  the  Bishop  of  London  sent  our  adven- 
turer to  Oxford  to  pursue  the  studies  of  that 
learned  seminary  ^  and  though  not  matricu- 
lated, he  was  indulged  with  all  the  bther  ad- 
vantages of  a  student.  He  remained  there  six 
months,  and  then  returned  to  London :  but  it 
seems  that  his  patrons  eiUier  distrusted  him^  or 


failed  to  put  him  in  any  suitable  way  of  living  $ 
for  about  six  years  afterwards  he  sold  his  name 
to  one  Pattendra,  a  manufacturer  of  a  kind  of 
white  porcelaine,  which  was  to  pass  as  a  secret 
communicated  by  Psalmanazar,  and  was  adver- 
tised by  the  name  of  the  *^  Curious  White 
Formosan  Work."  He  next  endeavoured  to 
get  some  money  as  a  medical  empiric,  and  as 
a  teacher  of  modern  languages  and  fortifica- 
tion \  but  those  proving  but  poor  resources,  he 
accepted  tlie  place  of  clerk  to  a  regiment  of 
dragoons,  which  marched  to  the  north  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  and  in  that  station  he  visited 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  trace  him  through  all  tlie  changes  of 
this  part  of  his  life,  which  he  acknowledges 
to  have  been  dissolute,  unprincipled,  and  void 
of  any  fixed  purpose.  At  length,  having  ac- 
quired a  facility  in  writing  English,  and  in- 
creased his  literary  knowledge,  he  obtained 
some  steady  employment  as  a  translator ;  and 
Law's  Serious  Call,  with  other  devotional 
works,  falling  into  his  hands,  he  was  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  his  past  misconduct,  and 
formed  resolutions  of  amendment.  He  en- 
tered deeply  into  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which 
he  acquired  .such  proficiency  that  he  composed 
a  dramatic  piece  in  Hebrew  verse,  entitled 
*f  David  and  Michal."  His  reputation  for  learn- 
ing caused  him  to  be  engaged  as  one  of  the 
writers  in  the  Universal  History,  which  was 
his  principal  literary  labour,  and  employed 
much  of  his  time.  The  History  of  the  Jews, 
of  theCeltes  and  Scythians,  of  the  Greeks  at 
the  earliest  periods,  the  ancient  Spaniards, 
Gauls,  and  Germans,  were  the  chief  parts 
which  he  contributed  to  this  voluminous  and 
unequal  work.  It  does  not  exactly  appear 
when  he  dropt  the  imposture  of  being  a  For- 
mosan convert  ^  but  in  a  last  will  and  testa- 
ment dated  1752,  there  is  the  most  explicit 
and  penitential  confession  of  his  criminality  in 
adopting  that  fraud,  and  supporting  it  by  his 
pretended  account  of  the  island.  And  after 
his  death,  in  1 763,  a  manuscript  which  had 
long  lain  by  him  was  published  with  the  title 
of  «  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  •  *  *  *,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  George  Psal- 
manazar ;"  containing  a  detailed  narrative  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  (as  far  as 
he  chose  to  disclose  them,)  intermixed  with 
the  self-humiliation' of  a  real  penitent.  With 
the  follies  of  his  youth  he  seems  to  have  laid 
aside  all  peculiarity  of  manners  (except  thatof  ha- 
bitually takingalarge  quantity  of  laudanum)  ^  and 
as  a  literary  character,  he  is  not  distinguished 
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ixoin  other  laborious  compilers.    ^Memoirs  of 
Pjalmanazar.  —  A. 

PSAMMITICHUS,  King  of  Egypt,  was  a 
noble  of  the  tribe  of  Sais,  and  the  son  of  Ecusi 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Sabbaco  on  his  con* 
quest  of  Egypt.  He  avoided  his  father's  fate 
by  flying  into  Syria ;  and  after  the  death  of 
King  Sethon  was  one  of  twelve  lords  who  as- 
sumed the  government  of  the  country,  and 
divided  it  between  them.  The  part  which  fell 
to  his  lot  was  the  sea-coast  \  and  as,  from  its 
marshy  quality,  it  was  one  of  the  least  valua- 
ble portions,  he  was  induced  to  cultivate  com- 
merce with  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  other 
nations,  by  which  he  acquired  great  wealth, 
and  many  foreign  connexions.  His  prosperity 
excited  the  envy  of  his  colleagues,  who  made 
war  upon  him ;  but  by  the  assistance  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries,  or  allies,  he  proved  superior, 
and  finally  subdued  them,  and  made  himself 
sole  monarch  of  Egypt,  after  the  divided  go- 
vernment had  subsisted  15  years.  This  event 
is  dated  B.  C.  670.  He  rewarded  his  allies 
with  lands  upon  the  Nile,  and  from  this  ;era  a 
Grecian  colony  subsisted  in  Egypt,  which 
maintained  an  intercourse  with  their  country- 
men, and  rendered  the  transactions  of  that 
kingdom  a  part  of  genuine  history.  Psammi- 
tichus  carried  on  war  in  Syria,  where  he  be- 
sieged the  city  of  Azotus,  which  is  said  to 
have  resisted  his  arms  for  the  space  of  29  years. 
The  preference  he  gave  to  foreign  soldiers 
caused  the  defection  of  a  great  body  of  his 
own  subjects,  who  marched  away  to  the  o6n- 
fines  of  Ethiopia,  where  they  formed  a  settle- 
ment. In  order  to  repair  this  loss,  he  attended 
still  more  assiduously  to  the  advancement  of 
commerce,  and  opened  his  ports  to  all  strangers. 
He  also  renewed  and  extended  his  alliances 
with  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks.  When 
the  Scythians,  who  had  over-run  Asia,  were 
preparing  to  invade  Egypt,,  he  met  them  in 
Syria,  and  by  presents  and  soothing  words  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  march  back.  After  a  long 
and  prosperous  reign  of  54  years,  Psammiti- 
chus  died,  and  was  interred  in  the  temple  of 
Bubastis,  at  Sais.  He  was  the  founder  of  se- 
veral magnificent  edifices,  and  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  Egypt, 
and  to  have  sent  an  expedition  for  disi^overing 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Herodotus,  Diodorus* 
Univ.  Hist.  —  A. 

PSELLUS,  Michael,  a  Greek  writer  of 
the  nth  century,  was  preceptor  to  Michael 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Constantine*  Ducas. 
He  was  a  voluminous  author  in  a  variety  of 
branches^    theological^    mathematical^    legal. 


medical,  political,  &c.  His  works  are  fr«* 
quently  quoted  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  and 
Anna  Comnena  has  given  a  high  encomium  of 
him.  He  Occupied  an  honourable  station 
under  Michael^  sumanied  Parapinaces,  his 
pupil,  on  whose  dethronement  by  Nicephorus 
Botoniates,  in  1078,  he  was  strip t  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  sent  to  a  monastery,  where  he  died 
in  the  same  year.  The  following  works  of 
this  writer  have  been  printed  :  "  Compendium 
quatuor  Artium,  s*  De  quatuor  Mathematicis 
Scientiis  -,"  "  De  Sanctissima  Trinitate,  cum 
Cyrillo  contra  Nestorianos  •,"  "  Paraphrasis  in 
Cantica  Canticorum  j"  «  Dialogus  de  Energia 
et  Operatione  Daemonum  ;"  "  De  Victus  Ra- 
tione  i"  "  Synopsis  Legum  versibus  Grxcis." 
Vossii  Hist.  Grac.     Bibliogr.  Diet.  —  A. 

PTOLEMY,  surnamed  Lagus,  and  Soter, 
King  of  Egypt,  was  a  native  of  Eordsea  in 
Macedonia.  Different  accounts  ate  given  of 
his  parentage,  but  the  most  probable  seems  to 
be,"  that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  King  Philip, 
who  gave  his  mother,  Arsinoe,  when  pregnant 
by  him,  in  marriage  to  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of 
mean  descent.  He  passed,  however,  for  the 
real  son  of  Lagus,  from  whom  that  dynasty 
of  Ptolemies  were  called  Lagides.  He  was 
brought  up  to  arms,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
favoured  and  trusted  officers  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  whom  he  accompanied  in  all  his  expedi- 
tions. Ptolemy  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  against  the  nations  on  the  Indian 
border,  where  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  the 
general  of  the  Aspians,  and  had  a  great  share 
in  the  successes  of  his  sovereign.  On  the 
division  of  the  Macedonian  empire  at  the  death 
of  Alexander,  B.  C.  323,  tlie  government  of 
Egypt,  with  the  bordering  part  of  Arabia  and 
Lybia,  was  assigned  to  Ptolemy.  His  adminis- 
tration of  this  province  was  so  wise  and  equit- 
able, that  many  resorted  to  it  from  Europe  and 
Asia ;  and  by  the  honours  which  he  paid  tQ 
the  remains  of  Alexander,  when  conveyed  to 
Egypt  for  interment,  he  attached  tg  himself 
many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  of  that  conqueror. 
When  Perdiccas  began  to  manifest  his  ambi- 
tious designs,  Ptolemy  joined  in  a  league  with' 
Antipater  and  Crater  us  to  keep  him  within 
bounds^  That  chief,  having  sent  ^umenes  to 
oppose  the  two  latter,  marched  in  person 
against  Ptolemy,  crossed  the  Nile,  and  attacked 
him  in  his  intrenchments.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  soon  after  was  massacred 
by  his  own  troops,  many  of  whom  went  over 
to  Ptolemy.  When  Antipater  made  a  new 
division  of  the  provinces,  Ptolemy  was  con- 
firmed in  the  government  he  possessed,  and 
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.wliich,  indeed,  could  not  be  taken  from  him. 
In  the  succeeding  troubles  excited  by  the  am- 
bition of  Antigonus,  Ptolemy  took  occasion  to 
possess  himself  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  He 
met  with  little  opposition  in  this  attempt,  ex- 
cept from  the  Jews,  whose  resistance  obliged 
him  to  lay  siege  to  their  capital,  Jerusalem. 
This  city  he  took  by  storm  on  a  Sabbath-day, 
the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants  not  per- 
mitting them  to  defend  themselves.  He  sent 
a  great  number  of  Jews  as  captives  into  Egypt, 
of  whom  he  selected  the  most  warlike  to  serve 
in  his  garrisons,  and  placed  the  rest  in  his  con- 
quered countries  of  Lybia  and  Cyrene.  He 
afterwards,  together  with  Lysimachus  and  Cas- 
Sander,  formed  a  confederacy  to  support  Se- 
leucus  against  the  power  of  Antigonus.  That 
active  leader  immediately  took  Syria  from 
Ptolemy,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Phoenician  sea- 
ports, which  in  time  he  reduced.  Being  ob- 
liged, however,  to  carry  his  arms  elsewhere, 
Ptolemy  marched  again  into  Syria,  and  defeat- 
ing Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus,  recovered 
^11  he  had  lost.  A  defeat,  given  by  Demetrius 
to  a  general  of  Ptolemy's,  produced  another 
change  of  fortune,  and  Ptolemy  retreated  into 
Egypt  with  a  great  quantity  of  spoil,  and  a 
numerous  body  of  people  who  were  desirous 
of  living  under  his  protection.  After  a  short- 
lived pea<;e  between  Antigonus  and  the  con- 
federates, war  was  renewed,  and  Ptolemy 
made  an  inroad  into  Cilicia,  and  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  He  then 
obtained  various  successes  in  Lesser  Asia  and 
the  Archipelago ;  and  attempted  to  gain  the 
hand  of  Cleopatra  the  sister  of  Alexander  ;  but 
upon  suspicion  of  the  princess's  intentions  in 
his  favour,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Antigonus.  His  career  of  success  was  stopt 
by  the  activity  of  Demetrius,  who  defeated  him 
in  a  sea-fight,  and  reduced  the  whole  Isle  of 
-Cyprus.  Antigonus  on  this  occasion  was  so 
•elated,  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  King,  and 
conferred  the  same  on  his  son  j  and  his  ex- 
ample was  imitated  by  Ptoleriiy  and  the  rest  of 
the  Mapedonian  chiefs,  B.  C.  306. 

Antigonus  and  Demetrius  now  resolved  to 
attempt  th^  entire  conquest  of  Ptolemy's  do- 
minions, and  acccrdingly  invaded  Egypt  with 
a  powerful  armament  by  sea  and  land  5  but 
Ttolemy  had  so  skilfully  employed  his  means 
■of  defence,  tliat  the  expedition  proved  abortive, 
and  the  two  Kings  returned  to  Syria.  They 
next  turned  their  arms  against  the  Isle  of 
Rhodes,  and  Demetrius  urged  the  siege  of  the 
city  with  great  vigour  5  but  it  was  saved  by 
the  valour  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  assistance 


of  Ptolemy,  who,  for  his  services,   was  ho- 
noured by  the  Rhodians  with  the  appellatioit 
of  SotcTy  or  the  Saviour,     A  new  confederacy 
being  formed,  B.  C.  302,  against  Antigonus  and 
Dem#trius,    Ptolemy  made  an  irruption  into 
Phoenicia,  Judaea,  and  Coele-Syria,   and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  all  those  provinces,  with  the 
exception  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  hastily  with- 
drew from   them  on   false  intelligence  of  a 
victory  gained  by  Antigonus.     The  battle  of 
Ipsus  succeeded,  in  which  Antigonus  lost  his 
life,  and  Demetrius  underwent  a  total  defeat. 
When  that  prince  was  subsequently  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Sparta,  Ptolemy  recovered  the- 
Isle   of   Cyprus,    and   took,   in  Salamis,   the 
mother  and  family  of  Demetrius,    whom  he 
dismissed  with  magnificent  presents.     Indeed 
the  two  Kings  were  now  related,  for  Demetrius 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy ;  but  they 
did  not  the  less  pursue  their  ambitious  schemes 
to   the   prejudice   of    each  other.      Ptolemy 
also  regained  part  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia.     At 
length,  having  arrived  at  an  advanced  age,  he 
devolved  the  cares   of   government  upon  his 
son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  associating  him  in 
the  throne,  and  declaring  him  his  successor, 
to  the  prejudice  of  an  elder  son  by  another 
wife.     He  survived  two  years  longer,  and  died 
B.  C.  283,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  41st 
of   his  reign,    reckoning  from  the  deadi  of 
.  Alexander. 

Ptolemy  Soter  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Alexander's  successors,  and  the  best  prince  of 
the  line  which  he  founded.  His  reign  was  on 
the  whole  highly  prosperous ;  and  at  his  death, 
besides  Egypt  and  its  dependencies,  he  held 
Phoenicia  and  Cocle-Syria,  Lybia,  Pamphylia, 
Cilicia,  Syria,  Caria,  and  some  of  die  Cyclades. 
The  seat  of  his  kingdom  was  the  new  city  of 
i^lexandria,  which  he  rendered  populous  and 
opulent  by  inviting  inhabitants  from  various 
parts,  and  bestowing  on  them  great  privileges. 
He  built  the  famous  Pharos  or  light-house  at 
the  entrance  of  its  port,  and  fouhded  an 
academy  or  society  of  men  of  letters,  for 
whose  use  he  began  that  collection  of  books, 
which  at  length  became  the  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian library.  He  was  himself  learned,  and 
composed  a  history  of  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander, which  was  regarded  by  Arrian  as  the 
best  authority  for  the  events  of  that  splendid 
period.  When  on  the  throne,  he  retained  the 
simplicity  of  manners  and  familiarity  of  con- 
verse which  had  distinguished  him  whilst  a 
soldier.  His  government  was  so  mild,  prudent, 
and  equitable,  that  his  dominions  were  the  re- 
fuge of  numbers  who  iied  from  the  disorders 
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khd  oppressions  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  the 
Macedofiian  empire.  He  was  four  times  mar* 
tied :  his  two  last  wives  were  Eurydice  the 
daughter  of  Antipatef,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  ;  and  Berenice,  by  whose  charms  he 
was  so  captivated  in  advanced  life,  that  he  con- 
sulted her  on  all  occasions,  and  made  her  son 
his  heir.     Univers,  History. ^^  A. 

PTOLEMY  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt, 
son  of  the  preceding  by  Berenice,  began  to  reign 
in  partnership  with  his  father  B.  €.283,   and 
succeeded  him  a^s  sole  monarch   B.  C.    281. 
Soon  after  his  accession  he  sent  into  banish- 
ment  the    philosopher   Demetrius  Phalereus, 
whom  he  suspected  to  have  advised  his  fatl^er 
to  nominate  for  his  successor  his  eldest  son, 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus.     The  name  of  Philadelphus 
appears  to  have  been  affumed  by  this  King  by 
way  of  compliment  to  his  brother  Ceraunus, 
aftet  the  latter  had  sent  him  an  embassy  express- 
ing his  desire  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with 
him,  notwithstanding  his  disappointment  in  the 
succession.     Ceraunus  had  then  acquired  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon,  which  he  lost,  with  his 
Ufe,  in  the  following  year.     Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus received  from  his  father  a  potent  and 
opulent  kingdom,    which  placed  him  among 
the  greatest  sovereigns  of  his  time.     He  had 
married  for  his  first  wife  Arsinoe,  the  daughter 
of  Lysimachus,  whom  he  repudiated  on  suspi- 
cion of  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life  \   and  he  then  married  his  own  sister 
Arsinoe,  who  was  the  widow  of  their  half-bro- 
ther Ceraunus  r  such  was  the  custom  of  the 
Koyal  families  of  Macedonian  race.  The  Romans 
having  at  this  period  made  themselves  known 
to  foreigners  by  their  successful  termination  of 
the.war  with  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  Ptolemy 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  propose  an  alliance, 
which  was  honourably  received  and  retunied, 
and  a  treaty  of  friendship  between  them  took 
place  accordingly.     He  also  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  against 
Antigonus  Gonatus,   King  of  Macedon  %  and 
sent  a  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Athens^    which, 
however,  returned  without  effecting  any  thing. 
The  general  tranquillity  of  his  reign  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolt,  B.  C.  %6$y  of  his  maternal 
brother  Magas,  whom  Ptolemy  Soter,  through 
the  influence  of  Berenice,  had  made  governor 
of  Lybia  and  Cyrene.     Magas  with  a  nume- 
rous army  advanced  towards  Alexandria  with  a 
view  to  dethrone  Ptolemy,  but  was  recalled  to 
his  own  government  by  a  revolt  of  the  Marma- 
rides.      Afterwards,   in  conjunction  with  his 
father-in-law,  Antiochus  Soter,  King  of  Syria, 
he  renewed  his  design  \  but  Ptolemy^  antici- 


pating the  attack  of  Antiochus,  found  him  so 
much  employment  in  defending  his  own  mari- 
time towns,  that  the  intended  co-operation 
could  not. take  place.  It  was  chiefly  through 
the  policy  of  Philadelphus  that  Alexandria  be- 
came so  great  a  mart  of  commerce.  He 
founded  a  city  on  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Ethiopia,  which  he  named  after  his 
mother,  Berenice  \  but,  finding  its  harbour  in- 
convenient, he  removed  the  trading  station  to 
Myos-Hormos,  on  the  same  sea.  To  this  port 
were  brought  the  commodities  of  the  East, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  on  camels  to 
Coptos  on  the  Nile,  an4  thence  by  shipping  to 
Alexandria ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
passage  across  the  desert,  he  carried  a  canal  into 
it  from  the  Nile  for  the  supply  of  water,  and 
built  houses  of  accommodation  at  proper  in- 
tervals. He  likewise,  for  the  protection  of 
trade,  kept  two  strong  fleets,  one  in  the  Red 
Sea,  the  other  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
last  of  which  were  some  vessels  of  extraordi- 
nary magnitude.  By  these  prudent  measures 
he  rendered  his  kingdom  extremely  opulent 
and  flourishing,  and  filled  it  with  a  great 
number  of  populous  towns  and  cities. 

Magas  before  his  death  was  desirous  of  ac- 
commodating  his    differences   with   Ptolemy,, 
and  made  a  proppsal   of  marrying  his   only 
daughter  to  Ptolemy's  eldest  son,  and  settling 
his  dominions  upon  her  for  a  dowry.     Before 
this  alliance  was  effected,    however.    Magus 
died,  and  his  widow  Apame,  being  averse  to 
the   marriage,    endeavoured   to   break   it  off. 
She  kindled  a  war  between  her  brother  An- 
tiochus Theos  and  Ptolemy,  which  produced  a 
formidable  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Syrian 
King.     After  the  war  had  continued  some  time^ 
the  revolt  of  the  Parthians,  under  Arsaces,  in- 
duced Antiochus  to  make  proposals  of  peace, 
which  was  concluded  on  tlie  condition  that  he 
should  marry  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,, 
and  settle  the  crown  on  the  issue  of  that  mar- 
riage.   This  war  did  not  prevent  Ptolemy  from 
pursuing  those   plans   of  liberal   munificence 
which  have  rendered  his  name  famous.  He  em- 
ployed leaded  men  to  collect  books  from  all 
quarters  for  his  great  library  \  and  it  is  said  to 
have  beei\  in  consequence  of  his  literary  curio- 
sity that  the  Greek  version  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, called  the  Septuagint,  was  made ;  though 
the  manifest  fables  with  which  the  narrative  of 
this  transaction  is  mingled,  have  thrown  doubts  ^ 
upon  the  ^hole.     His  known  generosity  as  a 
patron  of  letters  drew  to  his  court  many  emi- 
nent persons  in  various  branches,  among  whom 
were  seven  Creisk  poets^  from  their  number 
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popularly  called  tlie  Pleiades.  He  was  also  the 
greatest  collector  in  his  age  of  productions  of 
the  fine  arts,  which  he  purchased  by  means  of 
his  agents  throughout  Greece.  (See  Aratus.) 
His  attachment  to  his  wife  and  sister  Arsinoe, 
though  she  was  some  years  older  than  he,  and 
was  past  child-bearing  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  continued  unabated  during  her  life, 
and  her  death  was  a  source  of  deep  affliction  to 
him.  He  perpetuated  her  memory  by  giving 
her  name  to  several  cities,  and  raising  sump- 
tuous monuments  to  her  honour,  and  he  did 
not  long  survive  her  loss.  Ptolemy  died  B.  C. 
246,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and  40th  of 
his  reign,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
by  the  first  Arsinoe.  Though  his  policy  and 
the  liberal  employment  of  his  great  wealth  have 
thrown  a  degree  of  splendour  round  his  name, 
his  personal  character  was  not  estimable.  He 
was  indcftent,  luxurious,  and  effeminate;  and 
by  his  neglect  of  military  discipline  left  his  verv 
numerous  army  unfit  for  real  service.  Though 
he  adopted  the  surname  of  a  Brother-lover  {Phi'^ 
ladelphus)  he  put  to  death  two  of  his  brothers 
on  suspicion  of  conspiracies  \  whence  some 
writers  have  considered  the  name  as  ironically 
applied.  His  reign  forms  a  kind  of  era  in 
letters  and  the  arts ;  and  few  monarchs  have 
acquired  more  of  the  reputation  arising  from 
their  encouragement.     Univers.  Hist,  —  A. 

PTOLEMY  EuERGETEs,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
B.  C.  246.  Soon  after  his  accession,  his  sister 
Berenice,  widow  of  Antiochus  Theos,  King  of 
Syria,  being,  with  her  infant  son,  reduced  to 
great  danger  by  Laodice,  the  first  wife  of  that 
King,  Ptolemy  marched  with  an  army  to  her 
succour;  but  before  his  arrival,  they  were  taken 
and  put  to  death.  In  revenge  of  this  outrage, 
having  joined  to  his  army  some  troops,  con- 
tributed by  the  cities  01  Asia,  he  not  only 
seized  and  capitally  punished  Laodice,  but 
made  himself  master  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  all 
the  country  to  the  Euphrates.  He  then  passed 
that  river,  and  reduced  Mesopotamia,  Baby- 
lonia, and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
whole  tract  as  far  as  Bactria  and  the  confines 'of 
India.  Being  recalled  by  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  he 
brought  back  an  immense  booty  ini  gold  and 
silver,  and  also  a  vast  number  of  Egyptian  idols 
which  had  been  carried  away  by  Cambyses. 
These  he  replaced  in  their  temples,  which 
action  was  deemed  so  meritorioos  by  his  su- 
perstitious subjects,  that  they  conferred  upon 
him  the  surname  of  EuergeteSy  or  the  Benefactor. 
When  Ptolemy  set  out  upon  this  expedition,  his 
Queen  Berenice  bad  made  a  vow  to  consecrate 


her  beautiful  hair  to  the  gods  in  case  he  shouM 
return  in  safety.  She  fulfilled  her  vow  bf 
placing  it  in  the  temple  of  the  Zephynan  Ve- 
nus ;  but  through  the  negligence  of  tne  priests 
it  was  soon  after  lost  In  order  to  avert  the 
King's  displeasure  on  the  occasion,  Conon  of 
Samos,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  subtle 
courtier,  feigned  that  the  locks  were  conveyed  to 
heaven,  and  formed  a  group  of  stars  near  the 
tail  of  the  lion.  To  this  new  constellation 
he  accordingly  gave  the  name  of  the  Hair  of 
Berenice^  which  it  still  retains.  Ptolemy  ter- 
minated the  Syrian  war  by  concluding  a  truce 
of  ten  years  with  King  Seleucus,  who  recovered 
the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions ;  and  he  then 
made  an  expedition  southwards,  in  order  to  en- 
large his  kingdom  in  that  direction.  It  proved 
highly  successful,  and  gave  him  possession  of  all 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  on  the  Arabian  and 
Ethiopic  sides,  down  to  the  straits  of  Babel- 
mandel.  On  his  return,  he  received  an  appli- 
cation from  the  Achseans  for  his  aid  against 
Cleomenes,  King  of  Sparta.  This  he  promised 
to  afford  ;  but  that  people  having  in  the  mean- 
time engaged  the  assistaitce  of  Antigonus 
Doson,  King  of  Macedon,  Ptolemy  was  so 
much  oftended  that  he  made  an  alliance  with 
Cleomenes.  That  prince,  however,  was  totally 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Egypt,  where  he  met  with  a  generous 
reception.  Ptolemy  entertained  the  design  of 
reinstating  him,  but  his  own  death,  which  took 
place  B.  C.  22 1,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign» 
prevented  its  execution.  This  King  inherited 
the  love  of  learning  which  distinguished  his 
progenitors,  and  employed  much  care  and  ez- 
pence  in  augmenting  the  Alexandrian  library. 
He  entertained  men  of  literary  eminence  at  his 
court;  and  having  been  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Aristarchus,  was  himself  a  proficient  in  letters, 
particularly  in  historical  composition.  Univers. 
Hist.— A. 

PTOLEMY  Philopator,  King  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  his  father,  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  B.  C. 
221.  His  surname,  signifying  a  Lover  of  his 
Father^  was  given  him,  according  to  Justin, 
ironically,  as  being  suspected  of  having  mur- 
dered him ;  but  as  Euergetes  appears  to  have 
died  of  disease,  and  Philopator  impressed  this 
title  on  his  own  coins,  the  supposition  seems 
groundless.  He  was,  however,  a  very  vicious 
and  dissolute  sovereign  ;  and  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession he  put  to  death  his  brother  Magas,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  prime-minister  Sosibius, 
who  represented  Magas  as  a  dangerous  person 
on  account  of  his  interest  with  the  army. 
Cleomenes,  the  refugee  King  of  Sparta,  wao 
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endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  King  from  this 
deed,  was  treated  by  him  with  a  rigour  that 
urged  him  to  the  desperate  enterprise  which 
proved  fatal  to  him  (see  Cleomenes  III.).  Pto- 
lemy was  soon  involved  in  a  war  with  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  King  of  Syria,  who,  despising 
the  voluptuousness  and  profligacy  of  the  new 
reign,  attempted  to  recover  the  provinces  of 
Cxle-Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had  been 
detached  from  the  Syrian  crown  by  Euergetes. 
After  various  success,  a  decisive  battle,  at 
which  both  Kings  were  present,  was  fought  at 
Raphia,  B.  C.  2 1 7,  terminating  in  the  entire 
defeat  of  Antiochus.  Ptolemy  appears  not  to 
have  wanted  courage  and  vigour  in  this  action, 
and  he  was  accompanied  in  the  midst  of  the 
danger  by  his  Queen  and  sister  Arsinoe.  A 
peace  followed,  in  which  the  contested  pro- 
vinces  remained  to  Ptolemy.  On  this  occasion 
he  visited  all  their  principal  cities,  and  among 
the  rest  Jerusalem,  where  he  oflFered  sacrifices 
and  made  rich  presents  to  the  temple.  Being 
resisted  by  the  priests  in  his  attempt  to  enter  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  he  returned  to  Alexandria 
much  exasperated  against  the  Jewish  nation, 
whom  he  deprived  of  their  privileges.  It  is 
affirmed  also,  in  the  third  book  of  Maccabees, 
that  he  took  a  resolution  of  exterminating  all 
the  Jews  in  Egypt,  and  for  that  purpose  shut 
them  up  in  the  hippodrome  at  Alexandria,  in 
order  to  trample  them  under  the  feet  of  his  ele- 
phants,butthat  they  were  miraculously  delivered 
from  the  danger.  A  rebellion  which  after  his 
return  broke  out  in  Egypt,  and  of-  which  we 
have  no  particular  relation,  was  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  a  number  of  Jews,  which 
Eusebius  records  about  this  period,  represent- 
ing them  as  fighting  on  the  royal  side. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  Philopator's  reign,  an 
embassy  arrived  from  the  Romans,  then  at 
war  with  Carthage, 'for  the  purpose  of  renew- 
ing the  alliance  between  Rome  and  Egypt.  It 
was  honourably  received,  and  Ptolemy  soon 
after  gave  protection  to  Decius  Magus,  a  Ca- 
puan  in  the  Roman  interest,  who  was  driven 
by  a  storm  into  Cyrene,  as  an  officer  was  con- 
veying him  by  the  order  of  Hannibal  to  Car- 
riage. Arsinoe,  who  had  long  been  childless, 
bore  a  son  to  Ptolemy,  which  event  occasioned 
great  rejoicings  ^  but  the  King  giving  himself  en- 
tirely up  to  loose  favourites,  the  ministers  of 
his  debaucheries,  the  Queen's  complaints  of 
his  neglect  were  so  ill  received,  that  he  caused 
her  to  be  assassinated.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
put  to  death  his  mother  Berenice  j  and  history 
represents  him  as  one  of  the  most  detestable 
sovereigns  of  his  age.    He  was  not,  however^ 
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without  the  love  for  learning  which  was  here* 
ditary  in  his  house  \  and  he  gave  some  merito- 
rious instances  of  munificence,  one  of  whicli^ 
was  a  most  liberal  donative  to  the  Rhodians 
after  the  earthquake  which   overthrew  their 
city.     His  luxurious  indulgences,  which  con^ 
ferred   upon  him    the   surname    of   Ttyphon, 
brought  his  life  to  an  early  close,  B.  C.  204^ 
after  a  reign  of  1 7  years.     Univers.  Hist. — A. 
PTOLEMY  Epiphanes,   King  of  Egypt, 
son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  B.  C. 
ao4,  being  in  the  5th  year  of  his  age.     During 
,  his  minority,    Antiocnus   the   Great,   having 
formed  an  alliance  with  Philip  King  of  Mace- 
don  for  the  partition  of  the  Egyptian  dorni* 
nions,  invaded  and  took  possession  of  Caele- 
Syria    and    Palestine.      Ptolemy's    guardianr 
thereupon  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  im- 
plore  the   protection    of   the   republic ;    and 
M.  Lepidus  was  deputed  by  the  senate  to  g« 
to  Egypt  and  assume  the  direction  of  aflairs. 
On   his   departure  he    left   Aristomenes,   an 
Acamanian,   in   the  post  of   prime-minister^ 
who>   by  his  prudence  and  vigour,   brought 
the '  kingdom    into    a    flourishmg    condition* 
When  the  young  King,  however,  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  he  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  courtiers  who  ministered  to  his  vicious 
inclinations,    and  subverted  the  influence  of 
Aristomenes.     That  faithfbl  minister  conti- 
nued to  give  him  wholesome  counsels,  whick 
Ptolemy  so  much  resented,  that  he  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death.     His  administration  after* 
wards  became  so  odious  and  tyrannical,  that  a 
conspiracy  was  formed   among  his  subjects 
which  had  nearly  eflFected  his  deposition.     Br 
means  of  another  able  minister,  Polycrates,  he 
was  extricated  from  this  danger,  but  he  mani- 
fested his  treacherous  disposition  by  cruelly 
executing    the   conspirators,    after    they  had 
yielded   upon    promise   of   pardon.      It   was 
greatly  to   his   advantage  that  he  cultivated 
a  strict  friendship  with  the  Romans,  to  whom 
he  oflTered  succours  in  their  war  with  Antio- 
chus, although  he  had  married  Cleopatra  the 
daughter  of  that  King.     He  also  maintained  a, 
connection  with  the  Achaean  republic;  and  one 
of  his  last  acts  was  to  send  an  embassy  inviting 
it  to  a  league  offensive  and  defensive.     As  he 
was  preparing  to  make  war  against  Seleucus 
King  of  Syria,  his  principal  nobles  and  offi. 
cers,  suspecting  that  he  meant  to  defray  its 
expences  from  their  fortunes,  are  said  to  have 
caused   poison    to    be    administered^    which 
proved  fatal  to  him  B.C.  180,  in  the  a4th 
ftSLT   of   his   reign,   and    29A   of   his    age. 
Univers.  Hist,  —  A. 
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PTOLEMY  Philometor,  and  PTOLE- 
MY Phtscqn>  Kings  of  Egypt,  sons  of  the 
preceding,  were  minors  at  Uieir  father's  de- 
Incase.  Fhilometor,  at  the  age  of  six,  was 
dteclared  successor  to  the  crown  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother  Cleopatra.  She 
conducted  the  regency  with  great  prudence 
during  eight  years;  and  after  her  death,  her 
son's  ministers  engaged  him  in  a  war  with 
Antiochus  Epipbanes,  King  of  Syria,  for  the 
recoTery  of  Caele-Syria  and  Palestine.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  it,  Antiochus  invaded  Egypt, 
and  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  ex- 
cept Alexandria.  The  young  King,  who  had 
shown  a  total  want  of  courage  to  defend  his 
kingdom,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror } 
ana  the  Alexandrians,  thinking  themselves 
absolved  from  the  bands  of  allegiance  to  him, 
placed  his  brother  Pbyscon  on  the  throne, 
%  C.  169.  Physcon,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Euersetes  IL,  was  expelled  by  Antiochus, 
who  replaced  Philometor  on  the  throne,  re* 
storing  him  all  his  dominions  except  Pelusium. 
The  two  brothers  were  then  induced,  by  their 
sister  Cleopatra,  to  consent  to  reign  in  con- 
junction I  and  Antiochu9,  marching  to  invade 
Egypt  acain^  was  obliged  to  relmquish  his 
purpose  Dy  the  Romans.  The  brothers  did 
not  long  live  in  concord ;  and  Physcon,  who 
was  vioknt  and  unprincipled,  dethroned  Phi- 
Ipmttor.  The  latter  proceeded  to  Rome  in  a 
mean  garb,  and  with  few  attendants,  in  order 
to  excite  compassion ;  and  representing  his 
wrongs  before  the  senate,  they  deputed  two  of 
dieir  body  to  conduct  him  oack  and  restore 
him.  They  acconmiodated  the  difference  by 
decredbg  tne  possession  of  all  Egypt  to  Philo- 
metor, and  that  of  Libya  and  Cyrene  to  Phys- 
con* The  latter,  afterwards,  by  a  journey  to 
Rome,  obtained  a  decree  for  tne  addition  of 
Cyprus  to  his  share,  which  island  had  before 
been  coAimon  to  the  brothers.  Physcon  dur- 
ing this  visit  saw  and  admired  Cornelia  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  made  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  her  \  but  the  Roman  matron  would 
not  deign  to  be  partner  in  the  throne  of  Libya. 
Philometor  not  choosing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decree  which  deprived  nim  of  lus  share  of 
Cyprus,  opposed  his  brother  with  an  armed 
force  in  tne  island,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
He  displayed,  however,  a  truly  fraternal  spirit 
on  the  occasion,  and  not  only  pardoned  his 
hostility,  but  restored  to  himLioya  and  Cyrene 
which  he  had  lost,  and  added  some  territories 
in  lieu  of  Cyprus.  Demetrius,  King  of  Syria, 
having  attempted  by  treachery  to  gain  posses- 
wm  of  Qprus,  Philometor's  rgsentmeat  lac 


duced  him  to  assist  in  settuig  up  Alexander 
Balas  as  his  competitor  i  and  upon  the  success 
of  that  impostor,  (see  Balas)  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Afterwards  suspecting 
Balas  of  a  plot  against  his  life,  he  became  his 
enemy,  and  gave  him  a  defeat  near  Antioch.^ 
The  wounds  which  he  received  in  the  battle^ 
bowi^ver,  proved  fatal  to  Philometor,  B.  C^ 
145,  in  the  35th  year  of  hb  reign.  His  cha- 
racter for  clemency  and  benevolence  is  highly 
extolled  by  historians  ;  and  it  appears  tliat  in 
the  progress  of  his  reign  he  retrieved  his  cha-- 
racter  from  the  stain  of  pusillanimity  which  he 
contracted  at  its  commencement  By  his  wife 
and  sister  Cleopatra  he  left  one  son  and  two- 
daughters.  Upon  die  death  of  Philometor,  a^ 
party  at  Alexandria  declared  in  favour  of  Phys- 
con, who  prepared  to  assert  his  claim  to  the 
succession.  By  the  mediation  of  the  Roman 
ambassador  an  accommodation  was  efFe£led,. 
on  the  condition  that  Physcon  should  marry 
Cleopatra,  and  reign  jointly  with  her,  whilst 
her  son  should  be  regarded  as  heir  to  tho 
^rown.  Physcon,  ^however,  murdered  the  son? 
on  the  very  day  of  his  nuptials.  The  remain* 
ing  history  of  his  long  reign  is  that  of  one  of  the 
most  brutal  and  sanguinary  monsters  that  ever 
occupied  a  throne.  He  so  depopulated  Alex* 
andria  by  his  executions,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
invite  strangers  from  adl  parts  to  re-people  it.. 
He  divorced  his  sister,  and  married  her  daughter 
by  Philometor,  whom  he  had  first  violated.  The 
new  Alexandrians  having  complained  of  his 
oppressions,  he  massacred  a  great  number  of 
them,  and  thereby  excited  a  general  revolt^, 
which  obliged  him  to  fly  and  take  refuge  ia^ 
Cyprus.  Thither  he  sent  for  his  eldest  son,, 
whom  he  had  made  governor  of  Cyrene,  and 
through  jealousy  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.. 
The  Alexandrians  having  placed  his  divorced 
sister  on  the  throne,  by  way  of  revenge  he- 
took  his  own  son  by  her,  and  cutting  his 
throat,  put  his  mangled  limbs  and  head  into  a* 
box,  and  sent  them  by  way  of  present  to  his- 
sister.  He  then  raised  an  army  of  mercenaries 
for  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  which  he  at  length, 
effected,  Cleopatra  making  her  escape  to  her 
daughter  who  was  Queen  of  Syria.  From  that 
time  Physcon  reigned  at  Alexandria  unmolested, 
till  his  death  B.C.  117,  in  the  67th  year  of 
his  age,  and  29th  of  his  sole  reign.  This  ty- 
rant has  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  patron 
and  promoter  of  learning,  and  even  a  proficient 
in  letters,  so  as  to  have  obtained  the  title  of 
Ptolemy  the  Philobgist.  He  enriched  the 
Alexandrian  library  widi  a  great  number  of 
boo]^  coUeU^  at  vast  expence  %   and  him* 
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teli  compoMd  a  Ustorteal  v9oA  much  etteem^d^ 
mt^  tt  learned  commenury  on  Homer.  This 
fnrt  of  'his  character  appears  so  inconnstent 
with  the  horrid  atiocities  imputed  to  him)  that 
one  would  wiQingly  suppose  there  has  been 
•some  exaggeration  in  the  narrative. 

The  other  Egyptian  Ptolemies  were  too  in- 
significant to  deserve  biographical  commemo* 
ration.  The  last  was  the  bixnher  o(  the  famous 
Cleopatrai  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Nile  B.  C. 
46,  during  Caesar's  Alexandrian  war.  Univers. 
Hut,  -— .  A. 

PTOLEMY,  or  PTOLOMY,  Ciaudius, 
a  very  celebrated  Egyptian  geographer,  asfro« 
nomer^  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Pelu« 
sium,  about  the  year  70  of  the  Christian  aera. 
He  taught  astronomy  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
flourished  under  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  Adrian.  This  date 
we  are  justified  in  assigning  him  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  :  it  is  noted  in  his  canon 
that  Antoninus  Pius  reigned  twenty-three 
years,  which  shews  that  the  author  survived 
tiim.  He  also  tells  us  in  .one  place,  that  he 
made  a  great  number  of  observations  upon  the 
fixed  stars  at  Alexandria,  in  the  second  year 
.  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  and  in  another,  that  he 
observed  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Adrian  :  whence  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  many  of  his  observations  upon 
the  heavens  were  made  between  the  years  125 
and  140.  He  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
prince  of  astronomers  among  the  ancients,  and 
in  his  works  has  left  us  an  entire  body  of  his 
favourite  science.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  preserving  and  transmitting  to  us  the  ob- 
servations and  principal  discoveries  of  the  an- 
cients, enriched  and  augmented  •  by  his  own. 
He  corrected  Hipparchrus's  catalogue  of  the 
fixed  stars;  and  he  formed  tables,  by  which 
the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
might  be  calculated  and  regulated.  The  scat- 
tered and  detached  observarions  of  the  ancients 
were  by  him,  first  of  all,  collected  and  di- 
gested mto  a  system,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  worid  in  his  «  MEFAAH  2TNTAH1I,'* 
of  **  Great  Const  ruction  ^*  divided  into  1 3  books. 
In  this  work  he  has  adopted  and  exhibited  the 
ancient  system  of  the  worid,  which  placed  the 
eartli  in  the  center  of  the  universe ;  and  this 
has  l>een  called  after  him  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
to  distinguish  it  from  those  of  Copernicus  and 
'IVcho  Brahe.  By  order  of  one  of  the  Kings 
of  Arabia,  about  the  year  827,  this  work  was 
translated  into  Arabic,  in  which  language  it 
was  called  j^lmagestum;  and  from  the  Arabic 
it  was  translated  into  Latin,  about  the  year 


1130,  under  the  encourageik^ent  of  the  Kav- 
peror  Frederic  11.  There  were  also  other  ^er» 
sions  of  it  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  \  tnk 
Fabricius  says,  that  the  manuscript  of  mich  i 
translation,  executed  by  Girardus  Cremonensi^, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  1 4tk 
century,  is  still  extant  in  the  Kbrary  ^  AU«: 
SouFs-coIlege  at  Oxford.  The  Greek  t^t  of 
this  work  was  first  printed  at  Basil,  in  153^^ 
folio,  under  the  superintendance  of  Simon 
Grynseus,  and  accompanied  with  the  1 1  booka. 
of  commentaries  by  Theon,  who  flourished 
at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Theo*> 
dosius.  In  1541,  it  was  reprinted  at  the  same 
place,  with  a  Latin  version  by  George  of  Tre- 
bisond)  and  again  in  1551,  together  with 
other  works  of  Ptolemy,  and  Latin  versions  of 
the  same  by  Camerarius.  An  abridgment  of 
this  work,  the  joint  production  of  Purback,  and 
John  MuUer,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Re- 
giomantanus,  with  valuable  commentaries  by  the 
latteif,  was  published  at  Basil  in  15439  in  folio. 
Of  the  great  work  above-mentioned,  th# 
most  important  production  of  the  ancient  as- 
tronomers, and  now  become  very  scarce,  M 
well  as  but  little  known,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  a  more  particular  account.  For 
though  the  hypothesis  with  which  it  •  com^ 
mences  has  been  demonstrated  by  Copemicu« 
to  be  erroneous,  the  whole  work  will  b«  highlf 
esteemed  for  its  utility  by  the  studious  in  astrd*- 
nomical  science.  This  hypothesis  supposes  th^ 
earth  to  be  at  vest  in  the  center  of  the  universe^ 
and  that  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  stars,  smd 
planets,  all  move  around  it  in  solid  orbs,  the  mo- 
tions of  which  are  all  directed  byone^  called  by 
Ptolemy  the  Fritnum  MMUf  or  first  movef,  con-^ 
ceming  which  he  discourses  at  large.  In  the  first 
book,  after  bringing  forwards  his  proof  that 
the  eart^k  is  in  the  center  of  those  orbs,  and  of 
the  universe,  as  he  understood  it,  he  represents 
the  earth  to  be  of  a  spherical- figure,  and  but 
a  point  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  treats  concerning  tlie  several 
circles  of  the  earth,  and  their  dmtances  from 
the  equator  \  and  also  of  the  right  and  oblique 
ascension  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  a  right 
sphere.  In  the  second  book,  he  treats  of  the 
Imbitable  parts  of  the  earth  j  of  the  elevation 
of  the  pole  in  an  oblique  sphere,  and  the  va- 
rious angles  which  the  several  circles  m^ke 
with  tlie  horizon,  according  to  the  different 
latitude  of  places  \  also  of  the  phamomena  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  depending  on  the  same. 
In  the  third  book,  he  treats  of  the  duration  of 
the  year,  and  of  the  unequal  motion  of  the  sun 
through  the  zodiac  \  gives  the  method  of  c6ni» 
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puting  the  mean  motion  of  the  aun,  with  tablos 
of  the  same ;  and  likewise  treats  of  the  inequa- 
tlity  of  days  and  nights*  In  the  fourth  book, 
he  treats  of  the  lunar  motions,  and  their  cu- 
rious phenomena ;  gives  tables  for  finding  the 
moon's  mean  motions,  with  her  latitude  and 
longitude  ;  discourses  largely  concerning  lunar 
epicydes ;  and,  by  comparing  the  times  of  a 
gtesLt  number  of  eclipses,  mentioned  by  Hip- 
parchus,  Calippus,  and  others,  he  has  com- 
.puted  the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon,  accord* 
ing  to  their  mean  motions,  from  the  first  year 
of  Nabona2ar,  King  of  Egypt,  to  his  own 
time.  In  the  fifth  book,  be  treats  of  the  in- 
strument called  the  astrolabe  ;  also  of  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  the  inequality 
of  the  moon's  motion,  according  to  her  distance 
from  the  sun;  and  he  adds  tables,  with  an 
universal  canon  for  the  inequality  of  the  lunar 
motions*  He  then  treats  of  the  difierent  as- 
pects, or  phases,  of  the  moon,  and  gives  a 
computation  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  earth,  compared  together ;  and  he  states 
the  difierent  measures  of  the  distance  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  according  as  they  are  deter- 
mined by  ancient  mathematicians  and  philoso- 
phers. In  Ae  sixth  book,  he  treats  of  the 
cmijunctions  and  oppositions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  adding  tables  for  computing  the  mean 
time  when  they  happen  ;  of  die  boundaries  of 
solar  and  lunar  eclipses  $  and  of  the  tables  and 
methods  of  computing  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  with  many  other  particulars*  In 
the  seventh  book,  he  treats  of  the  fixed  stars, 
and  shews  the  method  of  describing  them,  in 
their  various  constellations,  on  the  surface  of 
an  artificial  sphere,  or  globe;  rectifies  the 
places  of  the  stars  to  his  own  time,  and  shews 
how  different  those  places  were  then,  from 
what  they  had  been  in  the  times  of  Timocharis, 
HipparchuSj  Aristillus,  Calippus,  and  otb.ers ; 
and  he  then  lays  down  a  catalogue  of  the  stars 
in  each  of  the  northern  constellations,  with 
their  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  magnitudes. 
In  the  eighth  book,  he  gives  a  like  catalogue  of 
the  stars  in  the  constellations  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  and  in  the  twelve  signs  or  con- 
stellations of  the  zodiac*  This  is  the  first 
catalogue  of  the  stars  now  extant,  and  forms 
the  most  valuable  part  of  Ptolemy's  works. 
He  then  treats  of  the  galaxy,  or  milky- way; 
also  of  the  planetary  aspects,  with  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  In 
the  ninth  book,  he  treats  of  the  order  of  the 
aun,  moon,  and  planets,  with  the  periodical 
levolations  of  the  five  planets ;  and  then  gives 
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tables  of  the  mean  motions,  beginning  with 
the  theory  of  mercury,  and  shewing  its  variotts 
phacnomena  with  respect  to  the  earth*  The 
tenth  book  begins  with  the  theory  of  the  planet 
yenus,  treating  of  its  greatest  distance  from 
the  sun ;  of  its  epicycle,  eccentricity,  and  pe- 
.riddical  motions ;  and  it  then  treats  of  the 
same  particulars  in  the  planet  mars.  The 
eleventh  book,  treats  of  the  same  circumstances 
in  the  theory  of  the  planets  jupiter  and  satum. 
It  also  corrects  all  the  planetary  modons  from 
observations  made  from  the  time  of  Nabonazar 
to  his  own.  The  twelfth  book  treats  of  the 
retrogressive  motion  of  the  several  planets ; 
giving  also  tables  of  their  stations,  and  of  the 
greatest  distances  of  venus  and  mercury  from 
die  sun.  The  last  book  treats  of  the  several 
hypotheses  of  the  latitudes  of  the  five  planets; 
of  the  greatest  latitudes,  or  inclinations,  of  the 
orbits  of  the  five  planets,  which  are  computed 
and  disposed  in  tables ;  and  of  the  rising  and 
Setting  of  the  planets,  with  tables.  Then  fol- 
lows a  conclusion  of  the  whole  work,  which 
will  always  be  valuable  on  account  of  the  ob» 
servations  which  it  furnishes  us  with  of  the 
places  of  the  stars  and  planets  in  former  times, 
according  to  the  ancient  philosophers  and  astro* 
nomers  whose  labours  were  then  extant ;  but 
principally,  on  account  of  the  large  and  curious 
catalogue  of  the  stars,  which  being  compared 
with  meir  places  at  present,  we  thence  deduce 
the  true  quantity  of  their  slow  progressive  mo- 
tion according  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  or  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

Another  important  work  of  Ptolemy,  was 
his  <<  Geographiae,  Libri  VII. ;"  in  which  he 
informs  us  that  he  followed  the  geography  of 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  which  had  not  long  before 
made  its  appearance,  but  with  numerous  addi- 
tions and  corrections,  with  respect  to  the  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  of  places,  as  well  as  the 
boundaries  of  countries  and  provinces  in  the 
different  quarters  of  the  world*  Jndeed,  our 
author  was  the  first  who  searched  out  and 
marked  the  situations  of  places  according  to 
their  latitudes  and  longitudes :  and  though, 
from  the  want  of  observations,  it  is  far  from 
being  perfect,  yet  in  this  point  of  view  it  has 
been  found  very  useful  to  modern  geographers. 
In  the  preface  to  his  <<  Notitia  Orbis  Antiqui," 
Cellarius  mentions  it  as  his  suspicion,  that 
Ptolemy's  errors  arose  also  from  a  deficiency 
in  that  care  and  application  which  the  nature 
of  his  work  required  ;  and  as  a  reason  for  en- 
tertaining this  suspicion  he  observes,  that  t\^e 
author  expresses  himself  with  as  little  hesitation 
and  as  much  certainty  concerning  things  and 
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places  at  the  remotest  distance,  of  which  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  have  any  knowledge,  as 
he  does  concerning  such  as  lay  near^t  to  him, 
and  fell  under  his  own  cognizance.  This  work 
was  first  published  in  the  original  Greek,  at 
Basil,  in  1533,  4to. }  afterwards  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1605,  ^^  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  by 
Gerard  Mercator;  and  again,  at  the  same 
place,  with  the  corrections  of  Peter  Bertius, 
and  well  executed  maps,  in  16 18,  folio.  The 
last  mentioned  edition  contains  various  readings 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Palatine  library,  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  &c.  Many  other  edi* 
tions  are  noticed  by  Fabricius.  There  are  also 
other  works  of  Ptolemv  still  extant,  which  are 
less  considerable  than  tnose  already  mentioned: 
such  as,  <<  Quatuor  Libri  de  Apotelesmatibus 
et  Judiciis  Astrorum,"  which  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Joachim  Camerarius,  Philip  Me- 
lancthon,  and  Anthony  Gogava,  and  com- 
mented upon  by  Jerome.  Cardan  ^  <'  Fructus 
Librorum  suorum,  centum  Aphorismis  Astro- 
logicis,"  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  preceding, 
translated  into  Latin  by  Jovian  Pontanus,  and 
George  of  Trebisond,  the  latter  of  whom 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  it,  as  also  did  Ca- 
merarius and  Melancthon  ;  <*  Recensio  chro- 
nologica  Regum  a  Nabonassoro  Assyriorum, 
Medorum,  Persarum,  Graecorum,  et  Roma- 
norum  usque  ad  Antoninum  Pium,"  published 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Dennis  Petau,  at  the 
end  of  his  <<  Rationarium  Temporum,"  by  John 
Bainbridge,  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Oxford,  and  again  by  Henry  Dodwell,  mih 
various  readings  and  notes,  in  1684,  8vo. ; 
*^  De  Apparentiis  et  Significationibus  Stellarum 
inerrantium,"  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
Petau,  in  his  "  Uranologium,"  from  a  muti- 
lated copy,  and  to  be  seen  in  Fabricius,  as 
<|uoted  below,  from  a  perfect  copy  communi- 
cated by  Sir  Henry  Saville  to  Archbishop  Usher; 
"  De  Analemmate,'*  published  at  Rome  by 
Fred.  Commandine,  i^  1 562,  410. 9  "  De  Hy- 
pothesibus  Planetarum  Liber,"  published  with 
a  Latin  version  by  John  Bainbridge,  in  1620, 
4to.;  "  Planisphaerium,''  which  has  yet  appeared 
onlv  in  a  Latin  version  from  an  Arabic  copy, 
and  been  commented  upon  with  Aratus,  the 
sphere  of  Proclus,  &c.  by  Fred.  Commandine, 
1558,  4to.  5  "  Elementorum  Harmonicorum, 
Lib.  III."  of  which  the  best  edition,  in  Greek 
and  L^tin,  accompanied  with  the  Commentaries 
of  Porphyry,  w^  published  at  Oxford  by  Dr. 
John  WalHs,  in  1699,  ^^^^^  5  ^^^  "  ^^  j"^*- 
candi  Facultate  et  Animi  Principatu,"  published 
at  Paris,  in  Gree|^  and  Latin,  with  notes,  by 
Ismael  BouUiau,  in  1663,  410.      Father  Ma- 


billon,  in  the  account  of  his  journey  into  Ger« 
many,  which  constitutes  the  4th  vol.  of  his 
<<  Analecta,''  has  given  a  picture  of  Ptolemy 
looking  at  the  stars  through  a  tube,  which  he 
copied  from  a  drawing  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
1 3th  tentury,  written  by  one  Conrad  a  monk# 
Hence  some  have  have  been  led  to  fancy,  that 
the  use  of  the  telescope  was  known  to  donrad. 
But  such  a  conjecture  is  not  supported  by  facts, 
or  testimonies,  or  even  probabilities.  It  is 
much  more  likely,  that  the  tube  was  nothing 
more  than  an  open  one,  employed  to  strengthen 
and  defend  the  eye-sight,  when  looking  at 
particular  stars,  by  excluding  adventitious  rays 
from  other  stars  and  objects :  a  contrivance 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  was  adopted 
by  the  observers  of  the  heavens  in  the  earliest 
times.  SuiJas.  Fabricii  BibL  Gr^tc.  VoU  IIL 
Lib.  iv,  cap.  xiv.  Martinis  Biog.  PhiL  Hut" 
toris  Math.  Diet. — M. 

PTOLEMY,  Of  LuccA,  an  Italian  eccle- 
siastical historian  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  time  of  whose  birth  is  not  known,  was  a 
descendant  from  a  noble  family  in  the   city 
whence  he  derived  his  surname,  and  originally 
called  Bartholomew  Fiadoni.    He  entered 
when  young  into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and 
upon  his  profession  took  the  name  of  Ptolemy. 
He  ranked  among  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
Divines  of  his  time,  and  was  the  first  of  his 
countrymen  who,  since  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,   employed  his  pen  on   the   neglected 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  history.     His  chatacter 
and  abilities  were  held  in  such  repute  by  his 
order,  that  he  was  twice  raised  to  the  post  of 
superior  of  their  monastery  at  Lucca,  and  in  the 
years  1301  and  1302,  filled  the  same  post  in 
their  house  at  Florence.      He  was   also  ap- 
pointed to  various  other  important  stations  in 
his  community.      Pope  John  XXII.   selected 
him  for  his  confessor;   and  in  the  year  13 18, 
made  him  Bishop  of  Torcello  under  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Venice.    This  prelate  died  in  the 
year  1327,  and  not  in  1322,  as  is  stated  in  the 
«  Script.  Ord.  Praed.  Recen.'*     He  was  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  "  Annates,'*  extending^ 
from  the  year  1060  to  1303,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  16 19,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
ajth  vol.    of    the   "  Bibl.   Patr."     But    hit 
largest   work   was    <<  Historix  Ecclesiasticx, 
Lib.  XXIV."  commencing  with  theBirthof  Jesus 
Christ,  and  brought  down  to  the  year  13 13. 
This  work  remained  in  manuscript  in  the  Va^ 
tican,  Barberini,  and  other  libraries,   till  Mu- 
ratori  published  it  at  Milan,  in  1727,  together 
with  a  corrected  edition  of  the  author's  "  An- 
nates," in  his  grand  collection^  entitled,  <<  Re- 
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Tom  Italicafum  Scriptoret,"  See.  Their  ad* 
mission  into  this  collection  by  the  rerj  learned 
editor,  entitles  their  author  to  the  notice  which 
we  hare  taken  of  him.  Cave's  continuators 
and  Dnpin  hare  attributed  to  him  ^<  a  Chronicle 
of  the  Popes  and  Emperors/'  in  Latins  but  this 
appears  to  be  no. other  than  the  ecclesiastical 
history  which  was  given  to  the  world  by  Mu* 
ratori.  Jtppendix  .ad  Cav.  Hist.  Lit*  Vol.  IL 
sub  sac^  Wichl^  Latins  Hist*  di  la  Lit,  ie 
PItalu.  VJ.  IL  lib,  vii.  art.  si.  §  30.  Dupiit. 
Moreri.^^M. 

PUBLIUS  Strus,  a  celebrated  composer 
of  the  dramatic  pieces  called  mimes,  was  a  na« 
tive  of  Syria,  and  was  brought  young  in  the 
condition  of  a  slave  to  the  Roman  capital.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
kind  master,  who  gave  him  an  education,  and 
afterwards  liberated  him.  He  became  distin* 
guished  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  j  and  after 
the  death  of  Laberius,  he  succeeded  him  with 
still  greater  applause  on  the  mimetic  dieatre« 
His  writings  were  in  high  estimation,  and  ob- 
tained the  praise  of  Julius  Csesar,  of  Cassius 
Severus,  and  of  Seneca.  There  remain  of  them 
only  fragments  in  the  writings  of  Macrobius  and 
A.  Gellius,  which  are  moral  sentences,  many  of 
.them  of  considerable  beauty,  and  which  have 
been  admired  by  the  moderns  as  well  as  by  the 
ancients.  They  have  been  published  along  with 
:the  fragments  of  Laberius  and  other  writers, 
and  illustrated  by  the  notes  of  various  critics. 
The  beet  edition  is  that  of  Havercamp  and 
Preyger,  Lugd,R*  1708,  8vo.  Baillet.  McrerL 
Bibliogr,  Diet. — A. 

FUFFENIX)RFF,  Samuel,  a  learned  hift. 
torian  and  jurist,  ^as  born  in  1631  at  Flseh,  a 
village  of  Misnia  near  Chemnitz,  where  his 
father  was  the  Lutheran  minister.  He  received 
bis  early  education  under  his  father,  and  dis- 
|>layed  so  happy  a  disposition  for  improvement, 
that  a  Saxon  nobleman  offered  to  take  upon 
•himself  the  expence  of  sending  htm  to  the  uni-. 
ver^ity,  which  his  father  could  not  aiFord.  He 
jaccordingly  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  began 
to  study  divinity ;  but  finding  in  himself  no  in* 
4:]ination  to  the  theological  profession,  he  tunied 
Jiis  attention  to  law.  After  residing  for  some 
time  at  this  university,  he  removed  to  Jena,  at- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  Wetgel,  an  eminent 
geometrician.  Under  him  he  pursued  with 
ardour  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  enlarged 
his  mind  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  Cartesian 
philosophy.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the 
daw  of  nations,  and  the  complex  politics  of  the 
4Serman  empire,  in  which  he  became  thoroughly 
^versed.    In  1658  he  was  appointed  governor  to 
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die  sons  of  Cover,  ambassador  from  the  co«irt 
of  Sweden  to  tnat  of  Denmark,  whom  he  ac« 
companied  first  to  Leyden  and  then  to  Copen* 
hasen.  He  had  not  been  long  in  that  capital 
before  war  broke  out  between  the  two  king* 
doms,  in  consequence  of  which,  all  the  house* 
hold  of  the  Swedish  aniba8sad(^K.^as  put  under 
arrest.  Pufiendorff^  during  his  eight  months  of 
confinement,  employed  himself  in  commenting 
upon  the  work  of  Grotius  on  the  Rights  of  War 
and  Peace,  and  the  political  writings  of  Hobbes; 
and  having  put  Iiis  observations  in  order,  he 
published  them  at  the  Hague,  in  1660,  with 
the  title  of  <<  Elements  of  Universal  Jurispru- 
dence." By  this  essay  he  acquired  so  much 
reputation,  that  Charles  Lewis,  Elector^Pala- 
tine,  founded  in  his  favour  a  professorship  of 
natural  law  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
He  occupied  this  post  till  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies,  upon  what  grounds  we  are  not  in- 
formed, caused  him  to  be  deprived  of  it.  In 
1670  Charles  XI.,  King  of  Sweden,  conferred 
upon  him  the  same  ofKce  in  the  University  of 
Lunden.  Whilst  he  was  in  that  situation,  the 
publication  of  his  great  work  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations  brought  upon  him  a  furious  at-* 
tack  from  some  bigots,  one  of  whom,  professor 
Beckman,  printed  a  libel  against  him,  for  which 
he  was  banished  the  kingdom.  Enraged  at  this 
punishment,  he  sent  PuffendorflF  a  challenge* 
of  whidi  he  wisely  took  no  notice.  When 
Schoneu  became  a  seat  of  war,  he  quitted 
Lunden,  and  went  to  Stockholm,  where  he 
was  appointed  royal  historiographer  and  coun- 
sellor, witli  the  title  of  Baron,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  on  Swedish  history.  He 
finally  accepted  of  the  invitation  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  to  reside  at  his  court  as  couneellor 
of  state,  with  the  charge  of  writing  the  history 
of  the  great  elector,  Frederic  William.  Baron* 
PuffendorfF  died  at  Berlin  in  1694,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  in  his  toe  fr6m  cutting  the 
nail.  Though  he  had  passed  much  of  his  life 
at  courts,  his  character  for  integrity  and  since- 
rity was  unimpeached. 

The  historical  works  of  this  writer  are,  <^  An 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  principal 
States  at  present  in  Europe,'^  in  German,  1^82, 
with  a  <<  Continuation,''  in  168^,  an  estimable 
performance,  though  not  without  mistakes  | 
<<  History  of  Sweden  from  the  Expedition  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  into  Germany  to  the  Abdi- 
cation of  Christina,^  1686,  fol.;  "History  of 
Charles-Gustavus,"  2  vols.  fol.  1696,  inLatiii; 
«  History  of  Frederic-William,  the  Great  Eleci- 
tor  of  Brandenburg,"  2  vols.  fol.  1696 ;  this 
history,  drawn  from  the  arcliives  of  the  House 
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•f  Bran(}ettlrarg»   underwent  maiiy  retrench* 
mentsin  the  course  of  printing,  and  it  is  rare  to 
meet  with  complete  eopies— -such  is  the  £ate  ef 
national  histories  written  under  the  inspection 
•f  a  court.     Of  his  works  on:  hw  are  "  Ele- 
mentarum  JurisprudentixUniversaliSy  lib.  duo/' 
1660,  1669;  and  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,"   first  printed  at  Leyden 
ill  Germacr,    rd;?,  then  at  Frankfort,  much 
augmented,    i(S84v      It  was    translated    into 
French  by  Barbeyrac  with  notes,  Amst.  17349 
a  Tok*  4to. }  and  has  been  reprinted  in  Latin 
at  Frankfort,  17441  ^  vols.  4to.     This  work, 
after  being  much  both  praised  and  censured, 
maintains  a  place  among  the  leading  publica- 
cations  on  the  subject^  and  it  is  allowed  that 
the  author  has  rectified  and  extended  the  prin« 
ciples  of  Grotius,  and  that  he  displays  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the   manners,  cha- 
racters,   and   interests    of    different   nations ; 
the  work,  however,  is  encumbered  with  irre- 
levant matter,    and  with  schobstic   divisions, 
and  its  definitions  are  obscure,  and  its  princi- 
ples sometimes  taken  upon  trust.     An  abridg- 
ment of  this  work  was  published  by  the  author 
under'the  title  of  <'  Duties  of  a  Man  and  a 
Citizen.**    Pufiendorffalsa  wrote,  without  ever 
acknowledging  it,   <<  Severini  de  Mozambano^. 
de  Statu  Imperii  Germanici>'    1667,    lamo. 
several  times  re-printed,    and   translated   into 
different  languages  ;  the  attempts  in  diis  piece 
to  prove  that  the  Germanic  system  is  a  mon- 
strous aiTemblage  of  discordant  parts  caused  it  to 
be  severely  criticised  r  likewise,  a  collection  of 
**  Academical  Dissertations''  in  Latin ;  and  a 
^  Historical  and  Political  Description  of  the 
Papal-  Empire,'*     in    German.       He    edited 
"  Meursii  Miscellanea  Laconica,"  Amst.  1661, 
4to.  and  "  Laurembergius's  Grzcia  antiqua." 
The  Latin  style  of  Pufl'endorfF  is  hard  and  im- 
pure,   and  his  writings  are  dry  and  without 
amenity,  but  valuable  for  their  matter. 

Isaiah  Puffendorfp,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  i6a8,  distinguished  himself  at 
Leipzig,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
by  his  learned  theses  on  the  Druids.  These, 
with  some  other  pieces,  were  published  in  his 
•*  Opuscula  juvenilia."  After  various  changes 
of  fortune,  he  was  made  governor  of  the  young 
count  of  Koningsmark,  and  was  afterwards 
Chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Bremen.  In  16  85 
he  went  to  Ratisbon,  as  ambassador  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  died  there  in  16H9.  He 
is  the  reputed  author  of  a  satirical  work  enti- 
tled «'  Anecdotes  of  Sweden,  or  Secret  History 
of  Charles  XI.,  8vo.  1716*     Moreri.     Nouv^ 


PUGET,  Peter  Paul,  a  French  Sculptor 
of  great  celebrity  \  was  bom  in  1621  at  Mar- 
seilles, where  his  father  exercised  the  profes- 
sions of  a  sculptor  and  architect.     Having  from 
infancy  manifested  an  extraordinary  disposition 
for  the  arcs,  he  was  placed  at  the  age  of  14 
with  a  sculptor  and  builder  of  galleys,  who,  it 
is  said,  immediately  entrusted  him  with   the 
construction  and  decoration  of  one  of  his  ves- 
sels.    From  some  unknown  cause,  however,. 
we  find  him  in  the  next  year  at  Florence,  with- 
out employment  or  resources,  and  obliged  for 
his  support  to  work  with  a  cawer  of  wood. 
After  a  year's  stay  in  that  city  he  went  to  Rome, 
with*  a  recommendation  to  an  eminent  artist  in 
the  same  branch,  who  was  the  intimate  friend- 
of  Pietro  da  Cortona.     That  celebrated  painter 
was  so  much  struck  with  some  drawings  of 
Fuget's,  that  he  invited  the  young  man  fre- 
quently to  visit  him.   Painting,  in  consequence*, 
became  his  principal  pursuit ;   and  he  imitated 
so  happily  the  manner  of  that  master,  that  some* 
of  his  performances  passed  for  Cortona's.     He* 
returned  to  Marseilles  in  1643,  when  ^^  repu- 
tation caused  him  to  be  engaged  by  tlie  Duke* 
de  Brez£,  Admiral  of  France,  to  make  a  modeL 
of  the  most  beautiful  vessel  that  could  be  de- 
vized.   This  he  executed,  and  the  finely  orna- 
mented galleries  of  ships,  which  have  been  so 
much  admired,  were  the  product  of  his  inven- 
tion.    He  revisited  Romc;^  where  he  passed 
five   or  six    years;    and   returning    in  1653, 
was  employed  chiefly  as  a  painter  in  the  south 
of  France.     A  severe  disease  caused  him  at" 
length  to  abandon  this  branch,  and  he  thence- 
forth   confined   himself   to    architecture   and 
sculpture.     After  executing  two  Termes  for 
the  hotel-de-ville  at  Toulon,  which  were  much 
admired,  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  the  minister  Fouquet,  who  fixed 
upon  him  for  the  sculptures  at  his  magnificent- 
seat  of  Vaux.     Being  commissioned  by  Fou- 
quet to  chuse  marbles  for  his  work  at  Genoa, 
Puget  repaired  thither,  and  employed  his  leisure 
in  forming  the  Gallic  Hercules  waich  decorates- 
the  gardens  of  Sceaux.     The  minister  being  in- 
the  meantime  disgraced,   Pugec  remained   at 
Genoa,  where  he  was  engaged  in  several  consi- 
derable works.  A  bas-relief  of  the  Assumption, 
which  he  made  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  at-* 
tracted  high  encomiums  from  Bernini;    and 
this  artist  spoke  so  favourably  of  him  at  the 
court  of  France,  that  Colbert  recalled  him  by 
in  order  which  conferred  upon  him  a  pension 
of  1200  crowns,  with  the  post  of  sculptor  and 
director  of  the  works  for  ornamenting  vessels. 
He  arrived  at  Toulon  in  166^^  where  be  drew 
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ft  number  of  highly  finished  sea-pieces  upon 
relluniy  which  are  much  sought  by  the  curious; 
and  also  commenced  a  grand  bas-relief  for  the 
Sang,  the  subject  of  which  was  Alexander's 
visit  to  Diogenes.  From  two  large  blocks  of 
marble,  which  came  from  Genoa,  he  formed 
two  groups  for  the  gardens  of  Versailles,  which 
are  among  his  greatest  works;  these  were 
Milo  the  athlete,  with  his  arms  caught  in  the 
cleft  of  a  tree,  and  Andromeda  delivered  by 
Perseus.  In  1688  Puget  was  presented  to  the 
King  at  Fontainebleau,  and  was  graciously  re- 
ceived. He  was  not,  however,  calculated  for 
the  meridian  of  a  court.  He  had  a  high  sense 
of  his  own  merits,  was  hasty  and  impatient,  and 
could  ill  brook  being  put  in  parallel  with  infe- 
rior artists.  He  was  discontented  with  the  price 
set  upon  his  works  by  the  mipister,  and  could 
not  submit  to  that  direction  which  the  first 
painter,  Le  Brun,  had  assumed  over  the  statu- 
aries. As  an  instance  of  his  impatience  it  is 
said  that  once,  some  lords  of  the  court  looking 
on  while  he  was  at  work  upon  a  figure  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  giving  their  opinion  at  random,  un- 
able to  bear  their  impertinence,  he  took  his 
chissel  and  struck  oflF  the  nose  of  thp  statue. 
He  was  jealous  of  the  observation  of  his  bro- 
ther artists,  and  would  not  admit  them  to  his 
work-shop.  The  sculptor  Coysevox  once 
coming  unknown  to  visit  him  with  a  friend, 
was  well  received  till  his  companion  unthink- 
ingly called  him  by  his  name;  when  Puget 
took  him  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  him  out, 
saying,  **  What,  M.  Coysevox,  does  such  an 
able  man  as  you  come  to  see  an  ignorant  fel- 
low like  me  at  work  ?'' 

He  resided  but  a  short  time  at  Paris,  and 
then  returned  to  Marseilles,  where  he  built  him- 
self an  elegant  house  in  the  style  of  a  small 
palace.  He  was  fond  of  architecture,  and 
gave  various  designs  of  churches  and  other 
edifices,  some  of  which  united  grandeur  with  a 
noble  simplicity.  Exhausted  by  his  labours  he 
died  in  his  native  place  in  1694,  at  the  age  of 
7a*  He  had  been  twice  married,  and  left  two 
sons,  both  of  whom  were  artists.  Though  not 
without  defects  in  his  character,  he  was  up- 
right and  sincere,  attached  to  his  friends,  and 
faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  religious 
duties.  Puget  has  been  compared  to  Michael 
Angelo  for  his  proficiency  in  three  branches  of 
the  art  of  design,  but  he  was  spreat  in  sculpture 
alone.  He  had  a  surprizing  facility  in  manage 
ing  marble  and  giving  it  all  the  softness  and 
flexibility  of  the  substance  which  he  imitated. 
He  worked  at  sight  with  very  little  apparatus ; 
hence,  with  abundance  of  fire  andspiriti  he 


was  somewhat  deficient  in  correctness.  His 
workshave  a  strong  and  masculine  character,  and 
bear  a  stamp  of  real  genius,  which  places  them 
far  above  the  performances  of  those  masters 
in  whom  cold  correctness  is  substituted  to 
vigour  and  animation.  D^ArgenvilU  Vies  des 
Sculpt.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  —  A. 

PULCHERIA,  a  Roman  Empress,  and  a 
saint  of  the  Catholic  church,  was  a  daughter 
of  Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East.     In  the 
year  414,  being  then  only  16  years  of  age,  she 
was  declared  Augusta,    or  Empress,   by  her 
brother  Theodosius  IL,    who   was  two  years 
younger  than  herself,  and  immediately  took  the 
lead   in   the   government.     To   this   elevated 
station  she  was  entitled  by  talents  which,  at 
that   period   of    the   declining   empire,    were 
rarely  found  in  the  possessors  of  the  throne, 
and  which  rendered  her  the  only  worthy  de- 
scendant of  the  Great  Theodosius.     She  was 
elegantly  skilled  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, spoke  and  wrote  with  facility^  was  in- 
defatigable in  business,  and  prompt  in  decision, 
and  by  her  vigilance  and  prudence  maintained 
the  public  tranquillity  during  a  long  admihistra-^ 
tion.     She  was  also  highly  devout  accordingly 
the  manner  of   the  age,   and  with  her  two 
sisters,  Arcadia  and  Marina,  early  took  a  vow 
of  perpetual  virginity.     She  superintended  the 
education  of  her  brother,  of  whom  she  made 
all  that  nature  probably  permitted  him  to  be,  a 
decent  actor  of  royalty.     It  was  through  her 
influence  that  he  chose  for  the  partner  of  his 
bed    the    celebrated    Athenais     or    Eudocia, 
daughter  of    an   Athenian   philosopher.      In 
order   to   give   her  brother   a  lesson   on   the 
danger  of  indolently  signing  without  perusal 
all  the  papers  that  were   presented  to  him, 
Pulcheria  once  procured  his  signature  to  an 
act,  by  which  he  made  over  to  her  his  beloved 
Eudocia  in  quality  of  a  slave,  and  then  desired 
him  to  read  it.     This  incident  is  much  to  her 
honour,  as  it  proves  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
render  him  the  blind  instrument  of  her  will* 
She  was  not  able,  however,  to  prevent  the  weak 
prince  from  falling  under  the  influence  of  other 
favourites;  and  he  once  attempted  to  disqualify 
her  for  government  by  obliging  her  to  be  or- 
dained deaconess,   which  she  avoided  by  re* 
tiring  from  court.     She  returned,  however^  in 
order  to  obviate  that  encouragement  to  the  Eu^ 
tychian  heresy  which  Theodosius  was  giving, 
tnrough  the  instigation  of  the  eunuch  Chry» 
saphius.     At  the  death  of  her  brother  in  450, 
Pulcheria  was  unanimously  proclaimed  Em- 
press of  the  East  ^  but  as  a  female  reign  wat 
yet  unknown  to  the  Romans,  she  chose,  after 
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f  itericising  lier  authoritjr  by  putting  to  death  the 
unworthy  favourite  Chrysaphius,  to  admit  as 
a  partner  on  the  throne  the  senator  Marcianus, 
whom  at  the  same  time  she  made  her  husband; 
though  he  was  only  so  in  title.  Under  her 
authority  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon  was 
assembled  in  451,  the  fathers  of  which  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  epithets  of  guardian  of  the 
faith^  and  a  new  Helena.  She  died  in  454,  at 
the  age  of  56,  leaving  her  vast  wealth  to  the 
church  and  the  poor.  Her  zeal  for  orthodoxy, 
and  munificence  in  pious  and  charitable  founda- 
tions, have  given  her  a  place  among  the  saints 
of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and 
her  talents  and  virtues  have  rendered  her  name 
respectable  among  sovereigns.  Univers*  HuU 
Gibbon.  —  A. 

PULCI,  LuiGi,  an  Italian  poet,  was. the 
youngest  of  three  brothers  of  a  noble  Floren- 
tine family,  all  of  whom  addicted  themselves 
to  polite  literature.  Luigi  was  bom  in  143 1. 
Of  his  life  little  is  known,  except  that  he  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and 
Angelo  Poliziano.  It  was  at, the  instigation  of 
Lucretia,  mother  of  Lorenzo,  that  he  under- 
took the  composition  of  his  principal  poem,  en- 
titled «  Morgante  Maggiore.'*  This  was  first 
printed  at  Venice  in  1488,  and  was  therefore 
prior  at  least  in  publication  to  the  Orlando  In- 
namorato  of  Boiardo,  with  which  it  ranks 
among  the  burlesque  heroics.  Of  its  character 
and  merits  various  opinions  have  been  formed. 
Tiraboschi  seems  fairly  to  estimate  it  in  the 
following  terms :  "  It  displays  invention  and 
poetical  imagination,  with  a  purity  of  style  with 
respect  to  Tuscan  proverbial  phrases,  of  which 
It  has  great  abundance.  But  the  want  of  con- 
nection and  the  disorder  of  the  narrative,  the 
harshness  of  the  versification  and  meanness  of 
the  expressions,  render  the  perusal  scarcely 
tollable  to  a  modern.  Further,  it  is  censu- 
rable for  the  abuse  of  turning  to  ridicule  the 
most  sacred  things,  and  even  texts  of  Scripture  5 
a  fault,  however,  at  that  time  common  to 
many  burlesque  writers."  The  most  elegant 
•edition  of  the  <«  Morgante"  is  that  of  Paris, 
with  the  date  London,  1 768.  There  are  other 
poems  of  Luigi  Pulci  in  print,  and  among 
them,  sonnets  in  conjunction  with  Matteo 
Franco,  another  Florentine  poet  in  the  bur- 
lesque style. 

Of  the  other  two  brothers,  Bernakdo  wrote 
an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici, 
and  another  on  the  beautiful  Simonetta,  a 
translation  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  and  a  poem 
of  Christ's  passion.  LucA  wrote  stanzas  on 
the  tournament  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  heroic 
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epistles,  a  {»astoral  romance  entitled  <<  Driadeo 
d'Amore,"  'and  ail  dpic  romance,  probably  the 
first  of  the  kind  tihat  appeared  in  Italy^  entitled 
«  n  CirifFo  Calvalnco."  Tirabosehu  Rotcoe's 
Lorenzo  di  Medku — A. 

PULG AR,  Fernando  i>e,  secretary,  coun- 
setlor;  and  chrdnicler  to  Fernando  and  Isabel. . 
He  was  a  riatlve  either  of  the  city  or  kingdom' 
of  Toledo  5  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known, 
neither  is  d\at  of  his  death,  but  he  complains 
in  his  letters  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  He 
wrote  the  chronicle  of  the  Catholic  Kings,  as 
far  as  to  the  taking  of  Granada!  n  1492.  This 
chronicle  was  first  published  in  1565,  as  the 
work  of  Antonio  de  Nebrija,  by  his  grandson» 
who  finding  it  among  his  grandfather's  papers^ 
supposed  it  to  be  his  own  work,  and  that  the 
more  readily,  as  Antonio  had  published  a  Latin 
translation.  Nicolas  Antonio  implies  that  the 
translation  was'suffered  to  appear  as  an  original 
work.  The  Claros  Varmes  of  Fulgar  have 
been  more  frequently  printed.  These  brief 
but  valuable  sketches  of  contemporary  biography 
were  ably  edited  for  the  last  time  at  Madrid, 
1 775,  in  one  volume,  with  the  Centon  Epis^olaria 
of  Fernan  Gomez  de  Cibdareal,  and  the 
Generactofies  y  Sembianzas  of  Fernan  Perez  de 
Guzman.  An  unpublished  history  of  the 
Moorish  Kings  of  Granada  has  also  been  at-' 
tributed  to  him.  Preface  to  t&e  last  EStmn. 
Nic.  jintonio. — R .  S . 

PULLUS,  or  PULLEN,  Robert,  an  Eng- 
lish cardinal  in  the  12th  century,  who,  as  a 
zealous  friend  to  the  interests  of  literature  vd 
his  country,  deserves  to  have  his  name  trans- 
mitted with  honour  to  posterity.  The  place 
and  time  of  his  birth  are  no  longer  known ; 
and  the  first  account  which  we  have  of  him 
states,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  iitfa 
century  he  passed  over  into  France,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  with  great  distinction  at 
the  university  of  Paris,  and  flourished  many 
years  in  the  schools  of  that  seminary.  About 
the  year  1 130  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  ravaged  and  nearly  ruined  by 
the  ignorant  and  ferocious  Danes  under  the 
reign  of  Harold  I.  He  was  one  of  those  able 
men,  to  whose  indefatigable  exertions  this  seat 
of  learning  was  indebted  for  its  revival  and 
restoration.  To  this  noble  and  patriotic  object 
he  .devoted  his  advice,  his  fortune,  his  personal 
labours,  and  the  stores  of  erudition  which  he 
possessed.  For  some  years  he  taught  daily  in 
the  public  schools,  and  spared  no  means  in  his 
power  for  facilitating  the  progress  of  learning 
and  science  anK>ng  the  British  youth.    During 
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fifd  yeaiB,  Ukewiiei  he  read  and  expkined  the 
sacred  Set tptuTes»  which  in  that  age  had  been 
xnnch  xwglected  in  England;  and  supplanted  by 
the  writings  of  the  8chool»men.  In  reward  of 
his  merit,  he  was  presented  to  the  archdeaconry 
oi  Rochester.  To  whatever  cause  it  m^bt  be 
owing)  he  afterward!  returned  to  Paris,  where 
lie  filled  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity. 
However,  hid  metrc^litan  thought  proper  to 
vecaU  him  to  his  native  country,  and  seques- 
tered the  revenues  of  his  benefice  till  he  should 
•bey  his  summons.  Upon  thift  the  arch" 
deacon  appealed  to  the  see  of  Rome,  where 
his  interest  proved  more  powerful  than  that  of 
the  archbishop,  and  sentence  was  given  in  his 
favour.  The  fame  of  his  learning,  likewise, 
induced  Pope  Innocent  II.  to  invite  him  to 
Rome,  v^ere  he  was  received  with  great 
marks  of  honour,  and,  in  the  year  1144, 
preated Cardinal  byCelestine IL,  and  afterwards 
chancellor  of  the  Rjoman  church  by  Pope  Lu- 
cius IL  He  died  about  the  year  1150*  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  ;  but  the  only 
one  of  them  now  extant  is  his  *'  Sententiarum 
Liber,"  wliidi  was  published  at  Paris  in  1655, 
folio,  by  Father  Mathoud  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maur,  who  has  illustrated  it  with  learned 
and  curions  notes.  This  work  is  analyzed  by 
Da'pin,  who  gives  the  following  character  of 
the  author:  ^  He  is  somewhat  obscure,  but 
argues  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment.  His 
style  is  not  altogether  rude,  neither  is  it  per- 
plexed widi  scholastical  terms  and  distinctions. 
He  does  not  start  any  subtle  and  metaphysical 
questions,  but  only  such  as  relate  to  points  of 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  morality ;  neither  does 
he  resolve  them  by  principles  of  logic  or  phi- 
losophy, but  by  passages  of  sacred  Scripture, 
and  according  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  fadiers,  which  he  makes 
use  of  as  a  firm  basis  or  groundwork.'^  Le^ 
/anJi  Commefit.  de  Str^,  Brit,  cop,  147. 
Cav/s  Hut.  Lit.  Foi.  IL  iub  s^tc.  Waid. 
Dttpin.     Mmreri*  —  M* 

PULMANN,  Theodore,  a  philologist, 
born  about  1570  at  Cranenburg,  in  the  dutchy 
of  Cleves,  was  brought  up  to  mechanic  la«- 
bour,  and  exercised  the  trade  of  a  fuller  at 
Antwerp.  By  hard  study  at  leisure  hours  he 
made  himself  a  proficient  in  classical  literature, 
and  became  an  able  grammatical  critic.  He 
was  employed  for  16  years  as  a  corrector  of 
the  press,  and  gave  good  editions  of  several  of 
the  Latin  writers,  from  the^  press  of  Plantin  at 
Antwerp,  for  which  purpose  he  revised  the 
text  by  ancient  manu8crq)t8.  He  died  at  Sa- 
lamanca.   The  works  which    he  edited  were 
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UHMe  of  Arator,  St.  Paufinus,  Virgil,  Honce, 
Lucan,  Juvenal,  Ausomus,  Claudian,  Esc^, 
Terence,  and  Suetonius.  He  also  published 
"  VarisB  Lectioaes.''  Merm.  Now.  Diet. 
Hilt.  —  A. 

PULTENET,  Richard,  M.  D.,  a  phy. 
sician  and  naturalist,  was  bom  in  1730  at  or 
near  Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire,  of  pa* 
rents  of  an  obscure  condition  in  life.  From 
an  uncle,  who  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
science  in  a  rural  situation,  he  imbibed  an  early 
taste  for  botany,  together  with  virtuous  and 
philosoplucal  principles.  He  was  placed  as  an 
apprentice  with  an  apothecary  at  Loughborough^ 
who  waa  capable  of  afibrding  him  little  pro- 
fessional instruction,  but  his  own  diligence  in 
reading  and  observation  well  supplied  the  de^ 
ficiency.  When  arrived  at  the  years  of  ma* 
turity,  he  settled  as  an  apothecary  at  Leicester, 
upon  the  interest  of  the  Dissenters,  in  which 
sect  he  bad  been  educated.  In  this  very  limited 
sphere,  by  his  ability  and  assiduity,  he  gradually 
acquired  a  local  reputation,  whilst  his  scientifi(; 
pursuits  were  laying  the  foundation  of  more 
extended  notice.  As  a  writer  he  first  appeared 
among  the  conespondents  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  in  some  anonymous  <^  Letters  con* 
ceming  tl^  poisonous  Plants  of  this  Country,'^ 
and  a  ^  Dissertation  on  Fungi  \**  and  he  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  a  <<  Catalogue 
of  the  rare  Plants  of  Leicestershire,  with  bo« 
tanical  and  medical  Observations,"  printed  in 
the  Philos.  Transactions  for  1 756,  and  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Sleep  of  Plants,''  printed  in 
the  Transactions  for  1758.  Besides  these 
papers,  which  bore  testimony  to  his  attachment 
to  botany,  he  gave  proof  of  his  attention  to 
medicine  by  a  case  of  preternatural  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  inserted  in  the  same  collection  in 
1761.  An  admission  into  the  Royal  Society 
in  I76z  was  the  merited  reward  of  these  con- 
tributi<ms.  His  name  was  now  known  advai^ 
tageously  to  men  of  science,  while  his  modesty 
and  private  worth  endeared  him  to  a  circle  of 
more  intimate  acquaintance.  It  was  therefore 
with  great  propriety  that  he  was  urged  to  pro- 
pose liimself  as  a  candidate  for  the  higher  de- 
psurtment  of  the  profesrion ;  and  in  1 764  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  M«  D.  at  Edinburgh, 
publishing  on  thai  occasion  a  valuable  disser- 
tation <^  De  Cinchona."  His  friends  in  the 
metropolis  now  began  to  look  out  for  a  situa- 
tion for  him  suited  to  his  new  character ;  and 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Earl  of  Bath,  once  so 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Pulteney. 
That  nobleman  recognized  his  descent  from  a 
branch  of  the  same  family  with  his  own,  and 
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proposed  to  engage  him  at  liis  domestic  physic 
cian  at  a  handsome  salary ;  bat  his  death  ten* 
4lere4  die  scheme  abortive.  Dr.Pttlteney  was 
then  advised  to  occupy  a  medical  vacancy 
^which  occorred  at  Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire. 
He  complied,  and  that  town  was  thenceforth 
his  residence  dnring  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
By  his  abilities  he  rendered  it  a  busy  and  lu- 
crative situation.  He  married  about  his  {oth 
year,  and  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  studious 
and  domestic  enjoyments,  when  not  engaged 
in  professional  duties. 

He  continued  occasionally  to  contribute  to 

i)eriodical  publications;  and  in  1781  he  pub- 
tshed  a  volume  in  8vo.^  entitled  <<  A  General 
View  ^f  the  Writings  of  Linnaeus,"  containing 
an  exact  synopsis  ctf  the  literary  labours  of  the 
great  Swedish  naturalist,  of  whom  he  was  a 
warm  admirer.  This  work  was  well  received 
by  the  public,  and  procured  for  him  the  present 
of  an  honorary  medal  from  Sweden.  His  fa- 
vourite science  was  further  indebted  to  him  for 
^<  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
Progress  of  Botany  in  England,  from  its  Origin 
ao  the  Introduction  of  the  Linnaean  System," 
2  vols.  8vo.,  1790 ;  a  work  of  much  research, 
candid  and  intelligent,  and  which  has  made  a 
▼aluaUe  addition  to  British  biography..  He 
likewise  enriched  the  second  edition  of  Hut- 
chins's  History  of  Dorsetshire  with  a  catalogue 
of  the  birds,  shells,  and  plants  of  that  county, 
and  had  also  given  materials  for  a  plate  of  Dor- 
setshire fossils.  From  his  first  settling  in  life 
he  had  been  an  eager  purchaser  of  books  as  far 
«8  his  scanty  meane  allowed  %  and  when  his 
circamstances  improved,  he  did  not  ne^ect 
the  augmentation  of  his  library.  He  also  em- 
ployed much  time  and  attention  in  forming  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  which  was  a  co- 
pious source  to  him  of  rati<Hial  gratification. 
He  had  been  in  early  life  a  free  speculator  on  a 
variety  of  topics ;  and  he  conriilued  to^  enter- 
tain liberal  opinions,  though  habitual  caution 
prevented  him  from  declaring  them  where  they 
were  likely  to  give  offence.  After  a  residence 
of  about  36  years  at  Blandferd,  he  died  of  a 
pleuritic  attacK  in  October  1801,  at  the  age  of 
7 1 .  Leaving  no  issue,  he  bequeathed  handsome 
legacies  to  some  of  those  friends,  and  the  som 
of  others,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  his 
earliest  intimacies.  He  left  his  museum  to 
the  Linnsean  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  ho- 
norary member.  —  A. 

PURBACH,  orPEURBACH,  George,  a 
very  eminent  German  mathematician  and  as- 
tronomer in  the  15th  century,  was  bom  at 
Putbach,  a  town  upon  the  confines  of  Auatria 


and  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1423.  He  was  sent 
for  edttcadpn  to  Vienna,  where  a  lively  gentusi 
a  strong  inclination  for  leamix^,  and  great 
steadiness  of  application,  enabled  him,  at  an 
early  age,  to  become  a  proficient  in  the  Latin 
langu^e,  and  in  the  elements  of  those  branches 
of  polite  learning  which  were  cultivated  at 
that  pe/riod.  Afterwards  he  proved  equally 
successful  in  the  study  of  the  pl^losophy  which 
was  then  taught,  and  so  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  public  exercises,  that,  while  he 
was  yet  very  young,  he  was  admitted  to  the  de# 
gree  of  M.  A.  by  the  University  of  Vienna,  with 
uncommon  applause.  It  is  said,  likewise,  that 
he  acquired  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  di* 
vinity.  However,  having  had  from  his  boyish 
years  a  bias  towards  the  mathemarics^  he  deter* 
mined  to  direct  his  principal  attention  to  diat 
department  of  study.  Persevering  \n  this  re« 
solution,  he  soon  found  that  he  had  entered 
on  a  career  for  which  his  mental  powers  were 
peculiarly  adapted;  and  he  advanced  in  it  widi 
sudi  rapidity,  that  in  an  incredibly  short  rime 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  aU  the 
mathematical  sciences.  Afterwards,  with  m  ^ 
view  to  further  im|»ovement,  he  visited  die 
most  celebrated  universities  in  Germany^ 
France,  and  Italy.  Wherever  he  came  he 
was  the  object  of  universal  admirarion,  and  hit 
acquaintance  was  culrivated  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  literature  and  science, 
and  by  persons  of  high  rank  in  church  and 
staite.  Among  others,  he  found  a  particular 
friend  and  patron  in  Cardinal  Cusa,  who  ren- 
dered himself  eminent  by  his  matliemaricd 
and  other  literary  productions ;  and  he  formed 
an  intimacy  witxi  John  Blanchini  of  Bolognat 
whose  astronomical  tables  were  long  aner- 
wards  augmented  and  publidbed  by  Lucas 
Ganricus.  Blanchini,  admiring  Purbach's  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  and  observing  dta.  he  pos* 
sessed  a  vety  happy  method  of  communicating 
instruction,  was  desirous  of  prevailing  upon 
him  to  deliver  lectures  on  astronomy  at  Fer- 
rara ;  and  he  procured  invitations  to  the  chair 
of  mathemarical  professor  to  be  sent  him  from 
Bologna  and  Pavia.  Purbach's  views,  how<- 
ever,  were  not  directed  to  a  setdement  in 
Italy,  but  in  the  seminary  where  he  had  re^^ 
ceived  his  education.  Returning,  therefore, 
to  Vienna,  he  was  soon  called  by  the  general 
voice  to  the  chair  of  mathematical  professor  in 
that  university.  About  the  same  time  he  re- 
ceived offers  nrom  Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary, 
to  become  his  astronomer,  accompanied  widi 
promises  of  liberal  rewards  and  distinguished 
honours.    This  was  a  flattering  invitation,  but 
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Piirbftch  was  detennined  to  decline  it^  by  the 
<  monificence  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.^  his 
attachment  to  his  alma^matery  and  the  agreeable 
societies  of  friends  and  literary  characters  with 
whom  he  was  connected  at  Vienna. 

Purbach's  fame  as  a  mathematical  professor 
was  soon  widely  diffused,  and  brought  nu- 
merous students  to  attend  his  lectures  at  Vi- 
enna. Among  others  was  the  celebrated  Re* 
giomontanus,  who,  by  his  assiduity  and  rapid 
improvement)  secured  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  his  master,  and  was  chose'n  his  assistant 
and  companion  in  his  labours.  From  this  time 
they  maintained  an  union  of  studies  in  their  en- 
deavours, by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  im- 
prove the  different  branches  of  mathematical 
science,  and  more  particularlyastronomy.  From 
their  joint  industry  that  science  might  have  been 
carried  on  to  very  great  perfection,  had  Pur- 
bach's  life  been  prolonged.  In  this  surmize 
we  are  justified  by  the  consideration  of  those 
improvements  which  he  actually  made,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  astronomy.  His 
first  essay  was  to  .amend  the  Latin  translation 
.  of  Ptolemy's  <<  Almagest,"  which  had  been 
made  from  the  Arabic  version.  This  he  did, 
not  by  the  help  of  the  original  Greek  text,  as  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  but 
by  drawing  the  most  probable  conjectures  from 
a  strict  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  author. 
By.  this  means  he  certainly  was  enabled  to  im* 
prove  the  Latin  version  of  that  astronomer's 
grand  work,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  render  the 
study  of  it  more  easy  and  practicable  ;  though 
he  was  sensible  that  a  direct  translation  from 
the  original  was  still  desirable.  In  the  next 
place,  Purbach  wrote  a  treatise  which  he  en* 
titled,  **  An  Introduction  to  Arithmetic  (*'  and 
then  proceeded  to  draw  up  another,  <<  On 
Qnomonics,''  or  dialling,  with  tables  suited  to 
the  difference  of  climates  or  latitudes.  This 
was  followed  by  a  small  tract  <<  Concerning 
tfie  Altitudes  0/  the  Sun,"  with  a  table ;  and 
««  Astrolabic  Canons,"  with  a  table  of  the  pa- 
rallels, proportioned  to  every  degree  of  the 
equinoctial.  After  this  he  made  solid  spheres, 
or  celestial  globes,  and  not  only  explained  their 
construction  and  use,  but  added  to  them  a  new 
table  of  fixed  stars,  with  the  longitude  by 
which  every  star  had  increased,  from  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
He  also  invented  various  other  instruments, 
among  which  was  the  "  Gnomon,"  or  geome^ 
trical  square,  with  canons,  and  a  table  for  the 
use  of  it,  which  he  sent  to  the  Archbishon  of 
Striconia,  the  primate  of  Hungary  and  chief 
minister  of  the  Icingdom,  who  was  himself  a 
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man  of  learning,  and  esteftained  a  high  opintos 
of  Purbach.  Further,  our  author  not  only  col- 
lected the  various  taUes  6i  the  primum  tnMle, 
but  added  new  ones.  He  made  very  great 
improvements  in  trigonometry,  and  by  intro* 
ducing  the  table  of  sines,  with  a  decimal  divi« 
sion  of  the  radius,  he  quite  changed  the  appear- 
ance of  that  science.  He  supposed  the  radius 
to  be  divided  into  600,000  equal  parts,  and 
computed  the  sines  of  the  arcs,  for  every  ten 
minutes,  in  sudr  equal  parts  of  the  rsulitfs,  by 
the  decimal  notation,  instead  of  the  duodeci- 
mal one  delivered  by  the  Greeks,  and  preserved 
even  by  the  Arabians  till  our  author's  time: 
a  project  which  was  completed  by  his  friend 
Regiomontanus,  who  computed  the  sines  to 
every  minute  of  the  quadrant,  in  i,ooo,oooth 
parts  of  the  radius,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  life* 
Having  prepared  the  ubles  of  the  fixed  stars, 
he  next  undertook  to  reform  those  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  constructed  some  entirely  new  ones. 
When  these  tables  were  finished,  ne  drew  up 
a  kind  of  <<  Perpetual  Almanack,"  but  chiefly 
for  the  moon,  answering  to  the  periods  of 
Meton  and  Calippus;  also  *<  An  Almanack 
for  the  Planets,"  or,  as  Regiomontanus  after- 
wards called  it,  «  An  Ephemeris,"  for  many 
years.  Observing,however,that  there weresome 
planets  in  the  heavens  at  a  great  distance  firom 
the  {Places  where  they  were  described  to  be  in 
the  tables,  particularly  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
eclipses  of  which  were  frequendy  found  to 
happen  dt  very  different  times  from  those  pre- 
dicted; he  applied  himself  to  construct  new 
tables,  particularly  adapted  to  eclipses,  which 
were  long  afterwards  famous  for  their  exact- 
ness. While  thus  employed,  he  also  pro- 
ceeded in  finishing  his  grand  work,  entitled, 
**  Theories  Novae  Planetarum,"  which  Regio- 
montanus afterwards  published,  being  the  first 
of  all  the  works  produced  from  his  new  print- 
ing-house at  Nuremberg.  On  its  appearance 
it  was  received  with  the  greatest  applause;  im- 
mediately read  as  a  text*book  in  the  schools ; 
and  soon  illustrated  by  the  commentaries  of' 
some  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of 
the  aee.  So  numerous  and  important  had 
been  the  contributions  of  Purbach  towards  the 
improvement  of  astronomical  science,  when 
Cardinal  Bessarion  arrived  at  Vienna,  on  a 
mission  from  the  Papal  court.  Being  a  lover 
of  the  sciences^  and  well  skilled  in  astronomy^ 
it  may  be  imagined  that  he  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Pur- 
bach and  Regiomontanus.  In  our  life  of  the 
latter,  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  Cardi* 
nal's  negociation  with  Purbach  on  the  subject 
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of  a  new  Latin  version  of  Ptolemy's  '<  Alma- 
gest/' and  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  engaged 
him  to  pay  a  second  visit  to  Italy.  But  before 
the  time  for  setting  out  on  his  journey  had  arriv- 
ed, Purbach  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which,  to 
the  deep  regret  and  very  great  loss  of  the  learned 
world>  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  died  in  1461, 
when  he  had  reached  only  the  38th  year  of 
his  age.  The  following  inscription  on  his 
tomb  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  himself : 

Extinctum  dulces  quid  me  defletis  amici  ? 
Fata  vocant ;  Lachesis  sic  sua  fila  trahit. 
Destituit  terras  animus,  coelumque  revisit : 
Qu?e  semper  coluit,  liber  et  astra  petit. 

Melchior  Adam.  Fit.  Germ.  Phil.  Gassendi 
Vit.  Peurbachii  et  Regiomont.  Huttor^s  Math. 
Diet. — M. 

PURCELL,  Henry,  a  very  eminent  Eng- 
lish musician,  born  in  1658,  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Purcell,  a  musician  of  the  chapel-royal 
under  Charles  11.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  a  child,  he  probably  received  his  early 
musical  education  under  the  masters  of  tlie 
chapel  children ;  and  he  afterwards  had  some 
instructions  from  Dr.  Blow,  on  whose  tomb- 
stone it  is  recorded,  among  his  honours,  that 
he  was  "  master  to  the  famous  Mn  Henry 
Purcell."  His  proficiency  in  the  art  was  such, 
that  at  the  age  of  1 8  he  was  appointed  organist 
to  Westminster-abbey,  and  at  24  he  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  one  of  the  organists  of  the  chapel- 
royal.  He  first  became  noted  for  his  anthems, 
which  were  admired  and  performed  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  but  his  reputation  did  not  long 
permit  him  to  confine  himself  to  one  species  of 
jgausic,  and  he- was  engaged  to  compose  for  the 
stage  and  the  chamber,  in  every  walk  eclipsing 
all  his  predecessors  in  England,  and  accustom- 
ing the  public  to  a  new  musical  language.  Dr. 
Burney  gives  the  following  general  account  of 
Purcell's  excellencies:  *^The  unlimited  powers 
of  this  musician's  genius  embraced  every  species 
of  composition  then  known  with  equal  felicity. 
In  writing  for  the  churchy  whether  he  adhered  to 
.tlie  elaborate  and  learned  style  of  hi&  great  pre- 
decessors Tallis,  Bird,  and  Gibbons,  in  which 
no  instr4iment  is  employed  but  the  organ,  and 
the  several  parts  are  constantly  moving  in  fugue, 
imit;ition,  or  plain  counterpoint;  or,  giving  way 
to  feeling  and  imagination,  adopted  the  new 
and  more  expressive  style,  of  which  he  was 
himself  one  of  the  principal  inventors,  accom- 
panying the  voice -parts  with  instruments,  to 
enrich  the  harmony,  and  enforce  the -melody  and 
meaning  of  the  words,  he  manifested  equal 
abilities  and  resources.    In  compositions  for 


the  theatre^  though  the  colouring  an^  effectt 
of  an  orchestra  were  dien  but  little  known,  yet 
as  he  employed  them  more  than  his  predecessorSf 
and  gave  to  the  voice  a  melody  more  interest- 
ing and  impassioned  than  during  the  last  century^ 
had  been  heard  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in 
Italy  itself,  he  soon  became   the  delight  and 
darling  of  the   nation.     And   in   the   several 
species  of  cbamber'tnusic  which  he  attempted, 
whether  sonatas  for  instruments,  or  odes,  can- 
tatas, songs,  ballads,  and  catches  for  the  voice^. 
he  so  far  surpassed  whatever  our  country  had  pro-e- 
duced, or  imported  before,  that  all  other  musical 
productions  seem  to  have  been  instantly  con- 
signed to  contempt  or  oblivion."     It  has  been^ 
suggested  that  Purcell  was  an  attentive  student 
of  the  works  of  some  of  the  Italian  masters^, 
as   Carissimi  and  Stradella,   and  that  he  re- 
formed English  music  from  ideas  derived  from 
them ;  it  is  however  certain  that  there  are  in 
his  works  all  the  tokens  of   original  and  su- 
perior genius.     Purcell  was  not  nice  as  to  the 
words  he  set,  whether  they  were  intended  to 
compliment  the  different  sovereigns  under  whom 
he  lived,  or  to  set  off  the  coarse  humour  of 
some  of  his  convivial  associates.     Several  of  the 
mo^t  popular  songs^  in  the  English  language, 
however,  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  favour 
they   obtained   from   the   public.     In  private 
character  he  was  modest,  cheerful,  and  good- 
tempered  y  and  his  early  death,  in  16915,   at 
the  age  of  37,.  was  equally  lamented  by  his 
familiar  acquaintance,  and  by  all  the  lovers  of 
music  in  the  kingdom.     His  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Westminster-abbey,  where  an  inscrip- 
tion to  his  memory  tells  the  reader  that  «  he  is 
gone  to  that  blessed   place,  where   only  his 
harmony  can- be  exceeded.'^    He  left  a  widow 
and  family  slenderly  provided  for.     His  friends 
for  their  benefit  promoted   a  publicatidn  Jby 
subscription  of  his  most  favourite  songs,  under 
the  title  of  *•  Orpheus  Britannicus."     Burney^ s^ 
and  Hawkinses  Hist,  of  Music.  — -  A. 

PURCHAS,  Samu£L,  a  divine, .  known  as- 
an  early  English  collector  of  voyages  and  travels, , 
was  bom,  in  15 77,  at  Thaxtead,.in  Essex.   He- 
was  educated  at  Cambridge^  took*  the  degree  of  - 
B.D.,  and  was  presented  ^o  a  vicarage  in  hit^ 
native  county.     This  cure, .  however, .  he  re- 
signed to  his  brother,  and  took  up  his  abode  in^ 
London, Jor  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  great 
work  he  had  undertaken.     The  first  volume, 
fol.  appeared  in  1613  under  the  title  of  «  Pur- 
chas  his  Pilgrimage,  or  Relations  of  the  World 
and  the  Religions  observed  in  all  Ages  and 
Places  discovered,  from  the  Creation  unto  thi# 
present )'/  the  four  subsequent  volumes  wer^ 
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paUished  in  1625.  To  these  last  the  general 
title  is  '<  Hakluytus  PosthumuSi  or  Purcnas  his 
Pilgrimes:  containing  a  History  of  the  World  in 
Sea-voyages  and  Land-travels  by  Englishmen 
and  others  :'*  the  name  of  Hakluyt  is  introduced 
because  Purchas  became  possessed  of  the  papers 
which  he  left  behind.  This  voluminous  work, 
theaimof  which  was  *'  conjoyning  antiquitieand 
inodeme  historic  in  the  observations  of  all  the 
rarities  of  the  ^orldj*'  and  a  large  part  of  which 
Mvas  devoted  to  religion,  seems  to  have  been 
well  received,  but  involved  the  author  in  debt. . 
He  had  been  collated  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  Ludgate,  and  was  chaplain  to  Abbott 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  j  and  he  was  pro- 
mised a  deanery  by  Charles  I.  but  did  not  live 
to  enjoy  it.  He  died  in  London  about  1628^ 
at  the  age  of  51.    Biogr,  Britan. — A. 

PURvER,  Anthony,  the  author  of  an 
^English  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  i8th 
century,  was  bom  at  Up-Hursbom,  in  Hamp- 
shire, aboul  the  year  1702.  The  only  educa- 
tion which  he  received  appears  to  have  been  in 
a  school  at  his  native  place,  where  he  was 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  uistructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Of  his  capacitv  and 
inclination  for  acquiring  learning  he  exhibited 
a  striking  proof  when  very  voung :  for,  having 
been  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the 
school  fot  about  six  weeks,  he  did  not  suffer 
that  time  to  remain  unimproved,  but  applied 
with  such  diligence  and  success  to  the  studv  of 
arithmetic,  that  upon  his  return  to  school  he 
was  able  to  explain  the  square  and  cube  roots 
t^  his  master,  who  was  himself  igno)rant  of 
diem.  At  this  time  of  life  he  also  afforded 
evidence  of  great  powers  of  memory,  in  getting 
by  heart  twelve  of  the  longest  chapters  in  the 
Bibl^  in  twelve  hours'  time )  and  he  afterwards 
telated  of  himself,  that  such  was  the  delight 
which  he  then  took  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
that  he  once  committed  six  chapters  to  memory 
in  one  hour.  He  was  ,put  apprentice  to  a 
shoe-maket,  who  also  dealt  in  dieep,  and  em- 
ployed much  of  Anthony's  time  in  tending  his 
flod[.  This  employment  was  very  agreeable  to 
bim,  as  it  afforded  him  much  leisure  for  read- 
ing ;  and  he  spent  it  in  the  careful  perusal  of 
whatever  books  he  could  meet  with,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  When 
he  was  grown  up  towards  manhood,  being  na- 
turally of  a  grave  and  thoughtful  turn  of  mind, 
he  resolved  to  examine  the  religious  sentiments 
^  and  principles  which  he  had  inibibed,  or  which 
he  found  to  be  the  frequent  subjects  of  debate 
among  Christians.  In  the  course  of  these  en- 
quiries he  was  soon  involved  in  a  variety  of 


dificttlties.  from  which  he  could  not  eitrfcate 
himself.  FVom  the  opinions  of  others  he  eottU 
obtain  no  solid  satisfaction ;  and  the  ScriptureSf 
which  w^re  the  common  standard,  he  found 
to  be  very  differently  explained  by  diiSferent  per- 
sons. Among  the  other  books  which  he  met 
wiA,  was  one  written  by  Samuel  Fisher,  a 
Quaker,  ettiitled,  ««  Rusticus  ad  Academicos," 
in  which  some  inaccuracies  in  the  translation 
of  the  BiUe  were  pointed  out.  All  these  cip- 
cumstances  determined  him  to  judge  for  him- 
self ^  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  so  with 
the  greater  advantage,  he  came  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  studying  the  original  languages  in  which 
the  Scriptures  are  wntten.  He  l>egan  with 
the  Hebrew;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Jew,  in  a  very  moderate  compass  of  time  made 
himself  a  master  of  that,  and  other  oriental  lan^ 
guages,  which  are  most  useful  to  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Afterwards  he 
learned  Greek,  and,  last  of  all,  Latin  ;  and 
that  the  progress  which  he  made  in  an  ac- 
quaintance with  these  several  langus^es  was 
far  from  being  superficial,  his  subsequent  la- 
bours sufficiently  prove.  Having  renounced 
the  occupation  for  which  he  was  originally  in* 
tended,  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age  he  commenced  teacher  of  a  school  in  his 
native  place  \  but  he  afterwards  removed  to 
London,  for  the  sake  of  more  easily  acquiring 
the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies.  Here 
he  probably  resided  in  1727,  vriien  he  pub* 
lished  a  book,  entitled,  ^  The  Youth's  Delight.'' 
While  Mr.Purver  was  at  London,  his  ca- 
riosity led  him  to  attend  at  the  meeting-house 
of  the  Quakers,  or  Friends,  called  the  BuU-and* 
Mouth,  in  Aldersgate-street,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their 
tenets  on  a  parricular  day  $  and  on  that  day* 
month  he  omciated  among  them  at  that  place 
in  the  character  of  a  minister.  He  returned 
to  Hursbom,  and  resumed  his  school  in  the 
year  1727,  and  probably  continued  it  for  some 
vears  \  during  which  he  began  to  translate  the 
Dooks  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  also  applied  to  the  study  of  me- 
dicine  and  botany.  While  dius  employed,  be- 
lieving that  his  duty  called  upon  him  to  travel 
^  in  his  ministerial  capacity,  he  once  more  left 
'  his  native  place,  and  bent  his  course  to  Lon^ 
don.  From  London  he  went  into  Essex^ 
and  passed  from  thence  through  several 
counties  in  the  kingdom,  till  he  came 
to  Hambrook,  near  Bristol,  towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  year  1738.  In  this  place  he 
resided  at  the  house  of  a  maltster,  whose  son 
he  instructed  in  classical  leamingi  while  hr 
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Aetottd  hU  leiiiift.  hoim  to  hia  fgv^rka  eco- 
ployment  of  translatii^  th^  $crifiure«,  H«re 
h6  also  became  acquauile4  with  Rachel  Cot- 
terely  who  kept  a  boardinguschool  for  girls  at 
FTencfaHay,in  Gloceater^hure,whom  he  married 
before  llie  expiratioii  of  the  year  laat  mentioned. 
Soon  afterwards  he  opened  a  boardiag-school 
for  boys  at  French  Hay»  which  h^  appears 
to  have  removed  after  8omt9  tii|ie  to  some 
ether  place  in  Giocestecshire.  Daring  his 
residence  in  this  county,  in  17469  he  made 
an  attempt  to  publish  his  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  numbers*  at  one  shilling  each^ 
under  the  title  of  ^^  Opus  in  Sacra  Biblia  ela- 
boratum :  being  critical  Notes  upon  a  new 
Tranalatioo,  here  inserted,  of  the  IJoly  J^crip- 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament,"  folio*  In  this 
design,  however,  he  met  with  such  indifferent 
encouragement,  that  only  two  or  three  num- 
bers were  printed.  In  1758,  Mr.Furver  re- 
moved to  Andover,  in  Hampshire  ^  where*  not- 
withstanding his  want  of  support,  he  com- 
pleted his  new  version  of  the  whole  Bible, 
after  the  labour  of  more  than  thirty  years. 
This  was  a  prodigious  undertaking  for  one 
man ;  and  his  inttepedity  in  engaging  in  it, 
as  well  as  his  perseverance  till  he  had  accom- 
plished it,  justly  rendered  him  the  subject  of 
no  little  admiration.  But  this  admiration  did 
not  produce  that  countenance  from  the  learned 
world,  or  from  the  public,*  which  could  enable 
him  to  commit  his  laborious  production  to  the 
press  ;  nor  could  he  meet  with  ^  bookseller 
who  would  run  the  risk  of  assisting  him.  At 
length,  that  eminent  physician  Dr.  John  Fo- 
thergill  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  for  the 
copy,  and  took  upon  himself  the  ej^pence  of 
printing  the  work.  Under  his  auspices  it 
made  its  appearance  in  1 764,  with  the  title  of 
(<  A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  \  with 
Notes,  Critical  apd  Explanatory,"  in  a  vols, 
folio.  This  version  is  strictly,  what  it  pro- 
ksses  to  be  in  the  title  page,  a  literal  onej 
and  so  closely  has  the  author  adhered  to  this 
method  of  rendering  his  originals,  without  duly 
attending  to  the  idiomatic  differences  between 
the  languages,  that  in  his  translation  their 
force  and  beautv  are  often  lost,  and  their 
meaning  involved  in  inextricable  obscurity. 
He  has  likewise  laid  himself  open  to  objec- 
tions against  his  accuracy  and  taste  as  an 
Xoglish  scholar ;  his  language  beipg  frequently 
inelegant,  and  sometimes  very  improper  as 
well  as  ungrammatical.  In  his  notes  he  has 
advanced  notions  respecting  the  state  of  things 
preceding  the  creation,  chaos,  light*  and  air, 
urbich  ar^  not  very  {^osophical  ^  and  be  has 


widely,  and  zealously,  differed  in  judgment  coa^ 
cemingsome  pointswhichwe8hallmention,fron^ 
the  ablest  and  most  eminent  niodern  critics. 

Mr.Furver  strongly  opposes  their  opinionj 
who  nuintain,  that  before  the  time  of  Ezr^i 
the  Hebrew  letters  were  the  §ame  with  the 
Samaritan,  and  that  the  present  Hebrew,  as 
they  are  called,  are  Chaldee  characters;  and 
he  strenuously  asserts  the  earlier  antiquity  and 
the  originality  of  the  Hebrew.  He  is  no  less 
zealous  an  advocate  for  the  antiquity  and 
divine  authority  of  the  Hebrew  vowel  points* 
He  warmly  asserts  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  treats  those  who  nold 
the  contrary  opinion  with  great  contempt.  Of 
the  learned  Dr.  Kennicott's  labovurs*  in  parti- 
cular* he  speaks  with  great  illiberality*  and  he 
seldom  mentions  that  gentleman's  "  Stat^  of 
the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  con- 
sidered," without  making  use  of  a  very  upbe^ 
coming  and  unjustifisible  peremptoriness  and 
asperity  of  language.  But*  notwithstandine 
the  errors  and  imperfections  discoverable  in  his 
work*  it  abounds*  at  the  same  time*  in  marks 
of  extensive  reading,  and  considerable  philolo- 
gical learning,  which  well  entitle  it  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  biblical  scholars.  With  the  aid  of  his 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  they  may  ^eluci- 
date many  dark  passages  in  the  sacred  writings 
and  they  may  collect  from  them  valuable  amend* 
ments  and  hints*  bv  which  tlie  common  transla^ 
tion  may  be  mucn  improved.  It  was  the  au- 
thor's intention  to  have  published  a  second 
edition*  with  alterations  and  corrections;  but 
he  did  not  live  to  carry  that  design  into  execu- 
tion* and  his  collections  for  it  still  remain  in 
manuscript  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  descen- 
dants. He  died  in  1777,  about  the  age  of 
75.  We  are  told,  that  while  he  was  pro- 
ceeding with  his  translation,  and  met  with 
passages  which  he  found  it  difficult  to  adapt  to 
the  context,  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  re- 
tire into  a  room  by  himself,  and  there  to  wait 
for  light  on  the  passages  in  question ;  and  it  is 
added*  that  on  such  occasions  he  so  far  ne- 
glected his  body*  as  sometimes  to  sit  alone  two 
or  three  days  and  nights.  In  an  advertisement 
of  his  work*  sent  by  Dr.  Fothergill  to  the  Gen^ 
tleman's  Magazine  for  June  1746,  his  personal 
character  is  drawn  in  the  following  terms :  **  he 
is  a  man  of  gireat  simplicity  of  manners,  regu- 
lar conduct^  and  a  modest  reserve :  he  is 
steadily  atte^itive  to  truth,  hates  falsehood,  and 
has  ax)  unconquerable  aversion  to  vice;  and^ 
to  crown  the  portrait,  he  is  not  only  pe^hf 
benevolent  to  niankind*  but  has  a  lively  sens^e 
of  the  divine  attributes,  and  a  profound  reve* 
reace  of*  and  suh(nis^ion  tO|   the  fupir^me 
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being."  This  memoir  we  have  compiled  from 
the  particulars  communicated  by  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  to  the  editors  of  the 
New  and  Gen.  Biog,  Diet,  and  the  Monthly  Rev. 
fir  March  1765.  —  M. 

PUTTEN,  VANDER,  Henry,  (Lat.  Eri- 
cius  PuTEANUS,)  a  Icamed  and  copious  writer, 
was  born,  in  1574,  at  Vanloo.  After,  studying 
at  the  universities  of  the  Low  Countries,  he 
visited  Italy,  and  for  a  considerable  time  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  married. 
He  was  nominated  historiographer  to  his  Ca- 
tholic Majesty,  and  received  the  honour  of  a 
citizenship  of  Rome.  In  1606  he  was  invited 
to  Louvain,  to  succeed  to  tlie  chair  of  Lipsius, 
who  had  been  his  tutor.  He  was  also  made  a 
counsellor  to  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  en« 
trusted  with  the  government  of  the  citadel  of 
Louvain.     At  the  time  when  a  truce  was  ne- 

fotiating  between  the  Dutch  and  the  King  of 
pain  in  1633,  he  published  a  work  entitled 
^  Statera  Belli  et  Pacis,"  in  which  he  shewed 
how  greatly  peace  was  necessary  to  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  spoke  freely  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  enemy.  This  work  gave  offence, 
and  the  author  was  near  experiencing  the 
usual  fate  of  those  who  counsel  pacific  measures 
at  a  time  when  passion  and  prejudice  urge  the 
continuance  of  war.  The  sequel,  however, 
proved  that  he  fudged  more  wisely  than  tKose 
who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Puteanus 
died  at  Louvain  in  1646,  aged  72.  His  prin- 
cipal works,  besides  the  **  Statera"  above  men- 
tioned, are  <*  Historia  Insubrica,"  1676,  fol. ; 
**  Orchestra  Burgundica,"  fol. ;  "  Theatrum 
Htstoricum  Imperatorum,"  fol. ;  «« Comus,  seu 
de  Luxu ;"  *«  De  usu  Bibliothec«,**  with  a  ca- 
talogue of  the  Ambrosian  library;  besides  a 
number  of  tracts  relative  to  classical  antiquities 
printed  ^mong  the  collections  of  Graevius  and 
Qronovius.  Bayle.  Moreru  Saxii  0«ww.— A. 
PUT,  Peter  dh,  a  man  eminent  for  histo- 
rical erudition,  was  third  son  of  Claude  du 
Puy,  an  eminent  magistrate  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris;  and  a  correspondent  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  of  his  time.  Peter  was  born 
at  raris  in  1582,  and  was  educated  with  great 
care  under  his  father.  He  nude  an  extraordi^ 
nary  proficiency  in  literature,  and  further  im- 
proved himself  m  a  journey  to  Holland,  whither 
he  accompanied  the  French  ambassador.  After 
his  return,  he  laboured  with"great  assiduity  in 
ascertaining  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  France 
over  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  and 
for  that  purpose  was  indefatigable  in  his  exami- 
nation of  ancient  charters,  and  thereby  acquired 
a  profound  knowledge  of  French  history.    He 


was  one  of  a  commission  to  enquire  into  the 
royal  claims  upon  the  dependencies  of  the  sees 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun»  and  into  the  usur- 
pations of  the  Dttkei  of  Lorrain  ;  and  he  drew 
up  all  the  papers  necessary  in  this  business. 
The  reward  of  his  labours  were  the  places  of 
King's  counsellor  and  keeper  of  the  royal  li- 
brary, in  both  of  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self Dy  his  patriotism  and  love  of  letters.  His 
obliging  disposition  led  him  freely  to  commu- 
nicate the  stores  of  his  vast  reading  to  all 
who  were  engaged  in  Similar  enquiries.  He 
was  himself  the  author  of  many  valuable  works, 
among  which  were  "  Trait6  touchant  les  Droits 
du  Roi  sur  plusieurs  Etats  et  Se\gneuries," 
1655,  fol. ;  <<  Recherches  pour  montrer  que 
plusieurs  Provinces  et  Villes  du  Royaume  sont 
du  Domaine  du  Roi;*'  <<  Preuves  des  Libert^s  de 
TEglise  Gallicane  5"  *<  Histoire  veritable  de  la 
Condemnation  de  TOrdre  des^Templiers,**  4to. ; 
<^  Histoire  generate  du  Schisme  qui  a  et6  dans 
TEglise  depuis  1378  jusqu'en  1428,"  4to. ; 
«  Traite  de  la  Loi  Salique  j"  "  Histoire  des 
Favoris,"  4to.  i  **  Du  Concordat  de  Bolqgne 
entre  le  Pape  Leon  X.,  et  le  Roi  Francois  L  5" 
<<  Trait^  des  Regences  et  Majorit^s  des  Rois 
de  France,"  410. 5  "  Apologie  de  THistoire  de 
M.  le  President  de  Thou ;"  as  well  as  several 
others  relative  to  French  history  and  law.  In 
almost  all  his  writings  Du  Puy  aims  at  repress- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  claims 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  hence  they  were  ill  re- 
ceived at  the  papal  court.  They  are,  however, 
a  rich  treasure  of  facts  relative  to  all  the  matters 
on  which  he  treats.  This  estimable  person  died 
at  Paris,  in  165 1,  at  the  age  of  69:  his  life  was 
written  by  his  intimate  friend,  Nicholas  Rigault. 

Christopher  du  Put,  eldest  brother  of  the 
preceding,  attended  the  Cardinal  de  Joyeuse 
at  Rome  as  his  prothonotary,  and  by  his  re- 
monstrances prevented  the  congregation  of  the 
Index  from  putting  the  first  part  of  De  Thou's 
history  in  the  list  of  heretical  books.  He  was 
King's  almoner,  and  whilst  attached  to  the  Cat- 
dinal  du  Perron,  he  made  the  collection  entitled 
*"  Perroniana."  He  became  a  Carthusian,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1554,  proctor-general  of  his 
order. 

James  du  Puy,  another  brother,  prior  of 
St.  Sauveur,  became  keeper  of  the  Kling*s  li- 
brary after  the  death  of  Peter,  whom  he  assisted 
in  all  his  works,  of  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
was  the  publisher.  He  died  in  1656,  with  a  high 
reputation  for  learning  and  probity.  Moreri* 
Nouv,  Diet.  Hist.'-^A.    ' 

PUY,  Louis  du,  a  man  of  letters,  bom  at 
Clarey,  inBugey,  in  1709,  studied  in  the  coU 
lege  of  Lyons,   and  came  to  Paris  in  I732» 
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where  lie  leceiTed  the  imiiviciioM  of  the 
ieanied  Fouimont.  He  was  long  the  princtpal 
editor  of  the  Journal  dee  SaTanSy  and  during 
30  vears  did  not  cease  to  enrich  this  coUectkm 
witn  a  great  number  of  critical  dissertations. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  learned  languageSf 
including  the  Hebrew^  and  in  mathematics, 
and  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history 
and  antiquities.  The  Prince  of  Soubise  en- 
trusted him  widi  the  management  of  his  library, 
and  by  his  care  it  was  rendered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ia  the  metropolis..  On  the  death  of 
le  Beau  in  17539  he  was  nominated  secretary 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions*  in  which  situa- 
<!ton  he  pronounced  the  eulogies  of  twelve  of 
his  associates,  and  edited  from  the  ^6th  to  the 
4 1  St  vols,  of  its  memoirs.  He  obtained  ge- 
neral esteem  for  strict  probity,  sincerity,  and 
an  obliging  disposition,  whicn  di^layed  itself 
in  useful  advice  and  information  to  those  who 
consulted  him  on.  literary  topics.  After  long 
sufferings  from  the  strangury,  he  died  in  1795* 
Du  Puy  was  the  author  of  <'  Observations  on 
infinitely  small  Quantities,  and  the  metaphysical 
Principles  of  Geometry,'^  inserted  in  the  Journal 
des  Savans  for  1759  ;  ^  A  Translation  of  four 
Tragedies  of  Sophocles,**  176a;  **  A  Transla- 
tion of  the  Greek  Fragments  of  Andiemius 
on  mechanical  Paradoxes,  with  notes/'  4to. : 
several  memoirs  on  the  Roman  coin,  the  sil- 
ver denier  of  Charlemagne,  and  other  antiqua- 
rian and  literary  subjects,  printed  in  the  acade- 
mical collection.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.^^A. 

PUTSEGUR,  Jambs  de  Chastenet,  lord 
of,  lieutenant-general  under  Lewis  XIII.  and 
XrV.,  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Ar- 
magnac,  was  bom  in  1600.  He  began  to  bear 
arms  at  the  age  of  17,  and  served  without  in- 
termission during  43  years.  Of  the  steadiness 
of  his  military  obedience  the  following  instance 
is  related.  Being  ordered  in  1636  by  the  ge- 
neral of  the  French  army,  the  Count  de  Sois- 
sonsi  to  dispute,  with  a  small  force,  the  passage 
of  the  Spaniards  across  the  Somme,  the  gene- 
ral, fearing  lest  he  should  be  overpowered,  sent 
him  word  that  he  might  retreat  if  he  thought 
proper.  Puysegur  replied  to  the  aide-de-camp, 
<<  a  man  commanded  upon  a  dangerous  ser- 
vice, as  I  am,  has  no  opinion  to  give.  I  came 
hither  by  order  of  the- count;  and  I  shall  not 
withdraw  without  his  express  command  •"  This 
brave  officer  was  present  at  above  30  battles 
and  1 20.  sieges  without  ever  having  been  sick 
or  received  a  wound  $  but  he  had  not  equal  good 
fortune  in  rising  in  his  profession,  bding  more 
zealous  for  the  Bang's  service,  than  complaisant 
to  the  ministers.    He  drew  up  *<  Memoirs,'* 
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comprizing  the  period.  fr<»n  1617  to  1658,  in 
whidi  are  contained  various  remarkable  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  campaigns  wherein  he 
served,  with  useful  military  instructions.  They, 
were  printed  at  Paris  and  Amsterdam  in  1690, 
2  vols.  lamo.,  under  the  inspection  of  du 
Chesne,  historiographer  of  France,  and  have 
the  character  of  narrating  with  freedom  and 
fidelity.  Puysegur  died  at  his  country-seat  in 
1 68a,     Moreri.    Nouv*  Diet.  Hist — A. 

PUYSEGUR,  James  de  Chastenet,  mar- 
quis of,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1655 ;  entered  into  the  army  under  his  father, 
and  gradually  rose  to  the  post  of  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  French  Netherlands,  and  finely, 
to  that  of  marshal  of  France  in  1 734.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  17439  at  the  age  of  88.  The  mar«- 
shal  was  the  author  of  an  esteemed  work  <^  On 
the  ArNMilitary,"  fol.  1 748,  published  by  his 
jonly  son,  the  marquis  of  Puysegur.  Moreri* 
Ncuv*  Diet,  Hift.'-^A. 

PUZOS,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  practitioner 
in  midwifery,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  i68<5.  Hit 
father,  who  had  been  an  army  surgeon,  gave 
him  a  liberal  education,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  same  line  of  practice,  which  he  pursued  in 
the  military  hospitals  from  1703  to  1709  i  and 
in  1709  lie  was  admitted  into  the  surgeon's 
company  at  Paris.  His  father's  friend,  Cle- 
ment, a  celebrated  accoucheur,  having  offered 
to  give  him  instructions  and  an  introduction  to 
that  branch  of  the  art,  Puzos  thenceforth  at- 
tached himself  to  it,  and  after  multiplied  expe« 
rience  among  the  lower  classes,  acquired  the 
confidence  of  many  of  the  higher  rauiks.  He 
was  extremely  diligent  and  attentive,  and  occu- 
pied  his  whole  time  in  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sbn,  amone  which  he  continued  to  reckon 
that  charitable  attendance  upon  the  poor  with 
which  his  practice  commenced.  On  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  he  was  a 
regular  attendant  on  its  meetings,  and  in  1741 
he  was  nominated  its  vice-director.  He  be* 
came  director  in  i  745,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  universal  approbation. 
In  1751  the  King  granted  him  letters  of  no- 
blesse, but  this  honour  he  did  not  long  possess, 
dying  in  1753,  ^^  ^^  %^  ^^  ^7-  Puzos  printed 
a  dissertation  on  puerperal  haemorrhage  in  the 
I  St  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery; and  after  his  death.  Dr.  Morisot  Des- 
landes  published  the  observations  he  had  left  on 
his  particular  branch  of  practice,  under  the 
title  4>f  <*  Traits  des  A.ccouchemens,"  &c»  4to* 
1759.  This  collection  Contains  many  valuable 
remarks  and  instroctions,  and  has  contributed 
to  ths  preeent   unproved  state  of   the  art. 
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PYLE,  Thomas,  a  respectable  divine  of  the 
church  of  England  in  the  i8th  century^  was 
•the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Stodey, 
near  Holt  in  Nonolk,  in  the  year  1674.  He 
received  his  academical  education  at  Caius-col- 
lege,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
lie  was  admitted  at  the  statuteable  periods  to 
the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  Of  his  appli- 
cation and  improvement  during  his  residence 
at  college,  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Whiston,  that  Mr.  Pyle  vras 
6ne  of  the  best  scholars  whom  he  ever  examined 
for  holy  orders,  while  he  was  chaplain  to 
Dr.  Moor,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Having  been 
ordained  he  became  curate,  then  lecturer,  and 
afterwards  minister,  of  King's  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
^he  duties  of  these  offices  he  discharged  with 
-tmremitting  industry,  and  perfect  integrity. 
As  his  sole  aim  was  to  amend  or  improve  his 
liearers,  he  addressed  himself  to  their  under- 
•tanding  and  consciences,  judiciously  preferring 
plainness,  united  with  force  of  expression,  to 
'all  affectation  of  elegance  or  rhetorical  subli- 
mity. He  also  delivered  his  discounses  with  so 
•just  and  animated  a  tone  of  voice,  as  never 
failed  to  gain  universal  attention.  In  early  life 
he  took  a  part  in  the  famous  Bangorian  contro- 
versy ;  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Bishop  Hoadly,  that  his 
I/ordship  not  only  presented  him  to  a  prebend, 
and  procured  for  him  a  jesidentiaryship  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Sarum,  but  also  made 
two  of  his  sons  prebendaries  of  Winchester. 
Mr.  Pyle  died  in  1757,  in  die  84th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  greatly  admired  as  a  preacher  \ 
^nd  no  leds  so  as  a  faithful  friend,  an  agre^ble 
Companion,  a  man  of  the  most  liberal  sentL- 
ments,  and  so  free  from  all  pride  and  conceit  of 
his  own  abilities,  that  he  was  apt  to  pay  a  de^ 
ference  to  tlie  ^nions  of  many  persons  much 
inferior  to  himself.  In  his  "  Letters  to  Wil- 
liam Duncon^be,  Esq.,"p.8o.,  ArchbisbopiHer- 
ring  says  of  him,  "  Tom  Pyle  is  a  learned  and 
worthy,  as  well  as  a  lively  and  entertaining,  man. 
To  be  sure,  his  success  has  not  been  equal  to 
jiis  merit,  which  yet,  perhaps,  is  in  some  mea- 
sure owing  to  himself  i  for  that  very  impe- 
tuosity of  spirit,  which,  under  proper  govern- 
ment, renders  him  the  agreeable  creature  he  is, 
has,  in  some  chrcumstances  of  life,  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  hurt  his  views."  What 
Mr.  Pyle  esteemed  one  principal  advantage  and 
happiness  of  his  life  was,  that  he  lived  not  only 
in  friendship,  but  in  familiar  correspondence,, 
with  siSveral  of  the  most  excellent  divines  of 


his  time,  particularly  Bishop  Hoadly,  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Clarke^  and  Dr.  Sykes.  <<  l/pon  the 
whole,'^  says  our  authority,  <<  it  is  paybg  no 
more  than  a  fair  tribute  to  his  memory,  as  a 
clergyman  and  an  author,  if  we  rank  him  among 
those  contemporary  luminaries  of  the  church 
of  England  who  appeared  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century ;  and  who,  with  a  manly  indif- 
ference to  all  useless  notions,  and  a  rational 
zeal  for  what  is  truly  important,  studied  to  utt 
forth  the  Christian  religion  in  its  simple  native 
dignity,  and  to  give  it  its  due  influence  upon 
the  hesirts  and  lives  of  all  men."  The  first  of 
our  author's  publications  was,  «  A  Paraphrase 
with  Notes,  on  the  Ads  of  the  Apostles,  and 
upon  all  the  Epistles  of  die  New  Testament, 
being  a  complete  Supplement  to  Dr.  Clarke's 
Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Gospels,'*  &c.  in  2  vols. 
Svo.  This  work,  which  Dr.  Clarke  encou- 
raged him  to  undertake,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
use  and  instruction  of  Christian  families,  as  it 
contains,  in  simple  perspicuous  language,  and  in 
a  short  compass,  the  substance  of  what  had  been 
written  by  the  most  valuable  preceding  comi- 
mentators  \  and  so  favourably  was  it  received 
by  the  public,  that  it  has  gone  through  many 
editions.  In  die  year  1735  the  author  aug- 
mented it  by  a  third  volume,  entitled,  <<  The 
Scripture  Preservative  against  Popery :  being  a 
Paraphrase,  with  Notes,  on  the  Reveladon  of 
St.  John."  In  the  mean  time  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  writing  <<  A  Paraphrase,  with  short 
and  useful  Notes,  on  the  Books  of  die  Old 
Testament,"  which  he  published  in  4  vols. 
Svo.  1717-1725.  These  vols,  extend  to  all 
the  historical  books  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures, 
and  may  in  some  measure  be  considered  as  an 
•elegant  and  judicious  contraction  of  Patrick's 
.valuable  commentary.  Besides  the  articles  al- 
ready mentioned,  Mr.  Pyle  published  only  some 
single  sermons  preached  on  particular  occa- 
sions; but  in  1773,  his  friends  committed  to 
the  press  from  his  manuscripts,  ^<  Sixty  Ser- 
mons,'' forming  2  Vols.  Svo.  to  which  a  third 
was  added  in  1783.  These  discourses  possess 
the  recommendations  of  a  neat,  unaffected, 
perspicuous  style,  and  an  useful  moral  ten- 
dency ;  but  that  they  were  not  intended  by  the 
author  for  publication  seems  probable  from 
this  circumstance,  that  he  composed  them  widi 
the  greatest  facility  and  expedition,  amidst  the 
interruptions  of  a  numerous  surrounding  fa- 
mily. GentUmarCs  Maga%»  for  Aug.  1783. 
Whiston^ s  Memoirs  of  his  own  Ltfe^  under  tht 
year  1731.— M. 

PYNAKERy    Adam,    an  eminent   Dutdi 
painter,  was  born  in  1 6a  i  at  the  village  wl^ncc 
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fie  took  his  name,  in  the  province  of  Holland. 
After  being  initiated  into  the  art  of  painting  in 
4iis  own  country,  he  passed  three  years  at 
Rome  for  his  improvement,  and  returned  an 
a:ccomplished  artist,  particularly  in  the  branch 
of  landscape.  Few  painters  have  surpassed  him 
in  uniting  the  various  points  of  excellence 
proper  to  pictures  of  that  class,  such  as  the 
distribution  of  lights  and  shades,  the  liveliness 
of  colouring,  the  diversity  of  ground,  the  keep- 
ing of  the  figures,  and  architectural  embellish* 
ments.  His  small  pictures  are  most  esteemed, 
«nd  bear  a  high  value.  He  died  in  1673,  aged 
52.     Pilkifigton^s  Diet.  —  A. 

PYRRHO,  an  eminent  Greek  philosopher 
^nd  founder  of  the  pyrrhonic  or  sceptical  sect, 
-was  a  native  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  who 
flourished  about  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olym- 
piad, or  340  B.  C.  He  practised  for  some  time 
ih  his  youth  the  att  of  painting ;  bat  he  after- 
wards relinquished  it,  with  the  determination 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
which  he  was  led  to  adopt  by  perusing  me 
writings  of  Democritus.  His  first  preceptor 
was  Bryson,  the  son  of  Stilpo,  a  disciple  of 
Clinomacfaus.  Afterwards  he  attached  himself 
to  Anazarchus,  who  had  formerly  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  Metrodorus  of  Chios.  This  majster 
he  accompanied  into  India,  when  he  went 
thither  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
sind  while  in  the  East,  he  spared  no  pains  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of 
the  Brachmans,  Gymnosophists,  Magi,  and 
other  oriental  philosophers.  From  the  doctrines 
of  these  various  sects  he  imbibed  whatever 
seemed  favourable  to  his  own  natural  dispodrion 
towards  doubting :  a  disposition  which  was 
cherished  bv  Anaxarchus.  As  he  advanced  in 
die  study  01  philosophy,  he  by  degrees  yielded 
himself  so  entirely  to  this  disposition^  that  he 
doubted  of  everything,  and  wouidafiirm  nothing. 
On  every  subject  of  enquiry,  after  examining 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
he  would  never  come  to  a  positive  conchision ) 
and  after  every  debate,  ms  language  to  his 
opponents,  in  all  cases,  was,  <^  what  you  assert 
may  be  true,  or  it  may  not)  I  suspend  my 
judgment ;  I  determine  nothing.''  Having 
adopted  this  method  of  philosophizing,  Pyrrho 
left  the  schools  of  the  dogmatists,  or  of  those 
philosophers  who  professed  to  be  possessed  of 
certain  knowledge,  and  established  a  new  school, 
in  which  he  taught,  that  every  object  of  human 
enquiry  is  involved  in  uncertainty,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  ever  to  arrive  4K  the  knowledge  of 
truth.  In  Diogenes  Laertius  some  stories  ars 
related  concerning  bifn,  on  ^e  testimony  of 


Antigonus  Caryftius,  which  Represent  htm  as 
carrying  his  principles  to  such  a  ridiculous  ex- 
treme, that,  were  these  stories  true,  he  would 
deserve  to  be  classed  among  those  whose  in- 
tellects were  disturbed.  They  tell  us,  for 
instance,  that  he  would  not  move  a  step  out  of 
his  way,  either  to  avoid  any  obstacle  to  his  pro- 
gress, or  to  escape  being  run  over  by  carriages, 
or  falling  down  precipices  ;  and  that  his  friends 
were  always  obliged  fo  accompany  him,  that  he 
might  be  preserved  from  any  mischievous  acci- 
dent. But  it  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  such 
anecdotes  to  the  respect,  with  which  he  is  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers ;  and  if  credit  is  to 
be  given  to  the  general  history  of  his  life,  we 
may  fairly  suspect  them  to  be  calumnies  in- 
vented and  propagated  by  the  dogmatists  whom 
he  opposed.  Pyrrho  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  in  solitude,  and  endeavoured^  by  means  of 
an  universal  suspension  of  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  opinions,  and  external  appearances,  to 
establish  mental  tranquillity ;  always  preserving . 
a  setded  composure  of  countenance,  undisturbed 
by  fear,  or  joy,  or  grief*  Bodily  pain  he  en«« 
dured  with  great  fortitude ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
dangers,  wbea  those  around  htm  were  alarmed 
and  dejected,  he  discovered  no  signs  of  appre- 
hension. In  disputation,  he  was  celebrated  for^ 
the  subtiety  of  his  arguments^  and  the  per* 
spicuity  of  his  language.  Epictetus  has  greatijr 
applauded  Pyrrho,  for  maintaining  that  to  a 
true  philosopner  life  and  death  were  equally  ii>» 
different ;  though  in  other  respects  he  held  scep^ 
ticism  in  the  utmost  contempt.  And  EpicuruSi 
while  he  was  no  friend  to  the  principles  of  hii^ 
philosophy,  expressed  a  high  admiration  of  him^ 
because  he  recommended  and  practised  that 
self-command  which  produces  undisturbed 
tranquillity,  the  great  end,  in  the  judgitient  of 
Epicurus,  of  all  physical  and'  moral  science* 
Of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  countrymen  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  it) 
their  having  honoured  him  witii  the  office  of 
chief  priest,  and,  out  of  respect  to  him,  passed 
a  decree  by  which  all  philosophers  were  exi> 
empted  from  the  payment  of  public  taxes. 
Pyrrho  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  poets,  pars^ 
ticttlarly  of  Homer^  and  frequently  repeatei]| 
passages  from  his  poems.  He  died  about  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  probably  in  th^ 
hundred-and-twenty-third  Olympiad,  or  288 
B.  C»  After  his  death  the  Athenians  set  up 
a  statue  in  honour  of  him,  and  his  countrymen 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Surelyj 
to  a  person  treated  with  such  distinction  by  hi^ 
contemporaries, the  absurd  anecd9tesaboT$  mou 
tioned  ceul4  not  be  applicable^ 
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•«  From  this  account  of  the  Kfe  of  Pyrrho/* 
sars  Enfield  in  his  abridgment  of  Brucker^  of 
which  we  have  already  availed  ourselves,  "  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  in  what  manner  he  fell  into 
scepticism.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  as- 
cribed to  his  early  acquaintance  with  the  system 
of  Democritiis.  Havingieamed  from  this  phi- 
losopher, to  deny  the  real  existence  ot  all 
qualities  in  bodies,  except  those  which  are 
essential  to  primary  atoms,  and  to  refer  every 
thing  else  to  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  pro- 
duced by  external  objects,  that  is,  to  appearance 
and  opinion,  he  concluded,  that  all  knowledge 
depended  upon  the  fallacious  report  of  the 
senses,  and  cbnsequently,  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  certainty.  He  was  encouraged 
in  this  notion  by  the  general  spiri:t  of  the  Eleatic 
school,  in  which  he  was  educated,  which  was 
unfavourable  to  science.  But  nothing  con- 
tributed more  to  confirm  him  in  scepticism, 
than  the  subtleties  of  the  dialectic  schools,  in 
which  he  was  instructed  by  the  son  of  Stilpo. 
He  saw  no  method  by  which  he  could  so 
effectually  overthrow  the  cavils  of  sophistry,  as 
by  having  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  universal 
uncertainty.  Bein^  strongly  inclined,  from  his 
natural  temper  and  habits  of  life,  to  look  upon 
immoveable  tranquillity  as  the  great  end  of  all 
philosophy ;  observing,  that  nothing  tended  so 
much  to  disturb  this  tranquillity,  as  the  innu- 
merable dissentions  which  agitated  the  schools 
of  the  dogmatists ;  at  the  same  time  inferring, 
from  their  endless  disputes,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  questions  upon  which  they  debated  $  he 
determined  to  seek  elsewhere  for  that  peace  of 
mind,  which  he  despaired  of  finding  in  the 
dogmatic  philosophy.  In  this  manner  it  hap- 
pened, in  the  case  of  Pyrrho,  as  it  has  often 
happen^fi  in  other  instances,  that  controversy 
became  the  parent  of  scepticism.**  Pyrrho  left 
no  writings  behind  him  ;  but  from  some  of  his 
followers,  and  particularly  Sextus  Empiricus, 
in  hii.  «  Pyrrhonix  Hypotyposes,*'  we  may 
collect  the  tenets  of  his  school,  or,  speaking 
more  properly,  the  method  of  philosophizing 
by  which  they  rather  endeavoured  to  demolish 
every  other  philosophical  structure,  than  to  erect 
one  of  their  own.  In  Enfield  we  have  a  judi- 
cious abstract  of  the  books  of  Empiricus,  from 
which  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  his 
definition  of  scepticism,  and  the  author's  con- 
cluding remarks  on  the  progress  of  this  doctrine, 
if  it  may  deserve  that  name. 

<<  It  is  the  office  of  the  sceptic  philosophy  to 
compare  external  phoenomena  with  mental  eon^ 
ceptions,  andidiscover  their  inconsistency,  and 
the  consequent  uncertainty  of  all  reasoning 


from  appearances.    Its  end  is  to  core  that  rest-' 
iessness  which  attends  the  unsuccessful  search 
after  trudi,  and  by  means  of  an  universal  sus- 
pension of  judgment,  to  establish  mental  tran«- 
quillity.     Its  fundamental  principle  is,  that  ta 
every  argument,  an  argument  of  equal  weight 
may,  in  all  cases,r  be  opposed.     The  scepnc 
admits  no  tenets,  not  because  he  discredits  die 
immediate  testimony  of  the  senses,  but  because 
he  refuses  his  assent  to  those  doubtful  points 
which  science  undertakes  to  determine.     He 
does  not  deny  that  he  can  see,  hear,  or  feel  ^ 
but  he  maintains,  that   the  inferences  which 
philosophers  have  drawn  from  the  reports  of 
the  senses  are  doubtful ;  and  that  any  general 
conclusion  deduced  from  appearances,  may  be 
overturned  by  reasonings  equally  plausible  with 
thoseby  whicn  it  is  supported.  Scepticism  allows 
the  existence  of  sensible  appearances,  because 
the  impressions  which  external  objects  make 
upon  the  power  of  perception,  or  the  phantasy^ 
produce  an  irresistible  convictionof  their  reality  $ 
but  it  demurs  upon  the  positions  which  are 
advanced  concerning  the  phenonuna  of  nature*. 
As  far  as  concerns  the  offices  of  conunon  life^ 
the  scepric  acquiesces  in  appearances ;  being 
necessarily   impelled  to  conform  to  them  by 
his  natural  appetites  and  passions.     Hence  he 
listens  to   the  calls  of   nature,   conforms  to 
established  customs,  and  practises  useful  arts.. 
The  manner  m  which  a  sceptic  arrives  at  an. 
undisturbed  state  of  mind  is  entirely  casual. 
At  his  entrance  upon  the  study  of  philosophy^r 
he  hopes  to  be  able  to  distinguish  true  from 
false  opinions,  and  thus  to  obtain  tranquillity  ;, 
but,  being  held  in  suspence  by  cootrary  reason-^ 
ing,  he  despairs  of  arriving  at  sarisfaction,  and 
concludes,  that  no  certain  judgment  can  be^ 
formed  concerning  good  and  eviL     Hence  he 
is  accidentally  taught,  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  eagerly  pursuing  any  apparent  good,  or 
avoiding  any  apparent  evil  \  and  his  mind,  of 
course,  settles  into  a  state  of  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity.   So  A|)elles,  when  in  painting  a  horse 
he  had  succeeded  so  ill  in  drawing  the  foam^ 
that,  in  vexation,  he  threw  the  sponge  which  he 
used  in  taking  off  colours  at  the  picture,  by 
this  accidental  action  formed  the  representation 
which  he  had  so  long  in  vain  exened  his  utmost 
skill  to  produce."    For  the  distinct  topics  of 
argument  which  were  made  use  of  in  the  school 
of  the  sceptics,  and   an  illustration  of  their 
mode  of  reasoning  concerning  the  nature  of 
things,  logic,  the  Deity,,  material  principles^ 
and  morals,  our  limits  compel  us  to  refer  to 
our  last  mentioned  authority. 
We  carniot  more  properly  conclude  puf  ^ 
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count  of  Pyniio  and  his  disdngublung  opiniongy 
than  hj  some  brief  remarks  <<  on  At  gradual 
progress  of   scepticism  through  the  several 
stages  of  the  Greek  philosophy.    The  con« 
fession  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  which 
so  frequently  fell  from  the  lips  of  Socrates, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  general  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  imbecility  of  the  human  un« 
derstanding.     In  this  modest  acknowledgement 
he  was  followed  "by  Plato  and  others.    But,  as 
soon  as  the  Greek  philosophers  began  to  em* 
plov    themselves  in   constructing  systems  of 
philosophy,  they  admitted  a  tenet  which  was 
favourable  to  incredulity  $  namely,  that  nature 
is  perpetually  fluctuating,  so  that  no  sensible 
object  remains,  for  any  single  moment,  perfectly 
the  same.    Pythagoras  and  Plato,  Heraclitus, 
Democritus  and  £picurus,  who  were  among 
the  most  celebrated  dogmatists,  embraced  this 
tenet ;    but  in  order  to  provide  some  stable 
foundation  for  science,  the  two  former  devised 
their  world  of  intelUgibles,   denominated   by 
Plato,   ideas,   and  by  Pythagoras,   numbers; 
and  the  two  latter  introduced  die  doctrine  of 
inunutable   atoms.     These  doctrines,   which 
were  rather  hypothetical  than  demonstrable, 
still  left  sufficient  room  for  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty.     After  this,  the  Eleatic  and  Megaric 
sects,  who  admitted  into  their  schools  the  most 
childish  quibbles  and  absurd  cavillings  and  the 
sophists, whoprofessedly  undertook  eidier  side  in 
any  question,  and  disputed  solely  for  conquest, 
without  regarding  truth,  afibrded  no  small  ad- 
vantage to  the    rising  cause   of   scepticism* 
Pyrrho  and  others,  who  were  more  inclined  to 
doubt  than  to  dogmatize,  when  they  saw  by 
what  frivolous  arguments  opinions  were,   in 
these  schools,  supported  or  confuted,  were  led 
to  conclude,  that  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
dogmatists   rested  upon  the  same  precarious 
ground.     Hearing  the  leaders  of  different  sects 
traducing  each  others^  systems  as  false,  puerile, 
absurd,  and  hostile  to  the  truth ;  and  remark- 
ing, particularly,  the  violent  contentions  which 
arose  among  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  Zeno, 
and  Epicurus ;  it  was  not  without  some  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  that  they  looked  upon  the 
whole  mass  of  dogmatic  philosophy  as  an  ill- 
constructed    edifice,    raised    upon  the  sand, 
which  must  soon  fall  to  the  ground.     Where 
the  prejudice,  which  these  circumstances  would 
create  in  favour  of  scepticism,  was  aided  by  a 
natural  feebleness  of  judgment,  and  instability 
of  temper,  it  was  no  wonder  if  it  produced 
universal  uncertainty.     That  these  were  the 
natural  infirmities  ot  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  as  leaders^  in  the  sceptic  secti   is 


sufficiently  seen  in  the  weak  reasonincs,  and 
poerile  trifles,  which  ai^  piled  up  in  the  me- 
moirs of  this  sect,  so  industriously  collected 
by  Sextus  Empiricus;  and,  whatever  may 
have  been  urged  to  the  contrary  by  modem 
advocates  for  scepticism,  it  cannot  be  reason- 
ably doubted,  that  the  true  causes  of  the  coti^  . 
tinuance  of  tiiis  sect,  through  every  age,  have 
been,  that  indolence  which  is  inimical  to  every 
men^  exertion ;  that  kind  of  intellectual  im- 
becility which,  in  various  degrees,  incapacitates  ^ 
men  for  discerning  the  true  nature  and  con- 
dition of  things;,  or,  lastly,  ths^t  propensity 
towards  subtle  refinement,  which  iiinders  the 
most  vigorous  mind  in  estimating  different, 
degrees  of  probability,  and  accurately,  dis- 
tinguisliing  truth  from  error.*'  Diogen.  Itiiert.. 
lib.  ix.  cap*  m,  Suidas*  BayU.  Stanleys.- 
HhU  PhU.  part  xii.  Enfield's  Hist.  PhU, 
Vol.  I.  B.  it.  ch.  xvi.  —  M.  j 

PYRRHUS,  King  of  Epirus,  one  of  the 
most  cdebrated  warriors  of  his  time,  supposed- 
to  be   descended  from  Pyrrhus  the  son  of 
Achilles,  was  the  son  of  j£acides,  who  waa 
expelled  from  his  kingdom  by.  a  revolt  of  hia 
subjects.     On  this  occasion  Byrrhus,  then  an 
infant,  was  very  near  falling  into  the  hands  o£ 
the  revolters  ; .  he  was>  however,- carried  safe 
to  the  court  of  Glaucias  King  of  lUyria,  who 
gave  him  protection.     His  father  having  died 
in  the  mean  time,  Glaucias,  when  Pyrrhus  waa 
twelve  years  of   age,  marched  an  army  into- 
Epirus,  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.     He  reigned  in  peace  till  he  was 
seventeen  years  of   age,  when,  having  taken 
a  journey  into  Ulyria  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  nuptials  of  one  of  Glaucias's  sons,  with, 
whom  he  had  been  educated,  his  subjects,  the 
Molossians,  seized  his  treasures,  and  conferred 
the  crown  upon  his  great-)incle  Neoptolemus. 
Pyrrhus,  being  .possessed  of  no  force  to  enable 
him   to  recover    his    authority,    repaired    to 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  son  of  Antigqnus» 
who  had  married  his  sister,    and  under  that 
eminent  commander  learned  the  art  of  war,  in 
company  with  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  AIe«andeT  the  Great.      At  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  B.  C.  301,  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self;   and  after  its   loss  by  Demetrius,   he 
secured  for  him  the  Greek  cities,  with  the  care 
of  which  he  had  been  entrusted.     When  a     - 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  De^ 
metnus  and  Pt^emy  Lagus,  Kine  of  Egypty 
Pyrrhus  consented  to  be  one  of  the  hostagei 
sent  into  that  country  for  the  performance  of  the 
conditions* .  In  the  Egyptian  court  he  excited 
general  admiration  by  his  amiable  and  correct^ 
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SehaTioiiir)  and  his  dexterity  m  martial  ezeraaesi 
and  he  rendered  himself  so  acceptable  to 
Queen  Berentcei  that  she  prevailed  upon  the 
King  to  give  him  in  marriage  Antigone,  her 
daughter  by  a  former  husband.  The  next 
step  was  to  restore  him  to  his  throne,  which 
was  effected  by  an  armament  supplied  by 
Ptolemy,  with  ue  aid  of  which  he  defeated 
Neoptolemus.  That  prince,  however,  being 
supported  by  his  allies,  Pyrrhus  consented  to 
allot  him  a  share  of  his  dominions ;  but  such  a 
partnership  was  not  likely  to  be  durable ;  and 
Nfeoptolemus  having,  it  was  alleged,  attempted 
to  poison  Pyrrhus,  was  put  to  death  by  his 
order. 

Being  now  settled  upon  the  throne  of  Epirus, 
he  began  to  execute  those  schemes  of  ambition 
m  wmdi  his  whole  life  was  spent*  A  civil 
war  was  now  raging  in  Macc^lonia  between 
the  two  sons  of  Cassander,  of  whom,  Alex* 
ander  applied  for  assistance  to  Pyrrhus.  He 
|[ladly  took  the  occasbn  of  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  that  kingdom,  and  being  put  in 
possession  of  all  its  maritime  towns,  proceeded 
to  conquer  tjie  rest  for  Alexander.  A  peace, 
ktywever,  was  made,  by  which  Macedonia  was 
divided  between  the  brothers,  and  Pvrrhus 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  his  troops  to  his  own 
country.  Not  long  after,  Demetrius  made 
Iiimself  master  of  t&  kingdom ;  ai|d,  notwitb* 
standing  their  former  friendship,  hostilities  en- 
tued  between  him  and  Pyxrhus,  who  molested 
him  by  incursions  into  Thessaly.  They  mu- 
tuallv  invaded  each  others  dominions,  and 
Pyrrhus  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Pan- 
tauchus,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  in  which 
he  displayed  so  much  courage,  that  he  struck 
with  admiration  the  Macedonians  whom  he 
had  defeated.  The  comparison  between  him 
and  the  haughty  and  voluptuous  Demetrius 
was  so  much. in  his  favour,  that  on  a  subse- 
quent invasion  of  the  country,  the  Macedonians 
deserted  Demetrius,  and  chose  Pyrrhus  for 
their  King,  B.  C.  aSy.  He  held  tnis  crown, 
however,  a  short  time  ;  for  Lysimachus,  in  the 
following  year,  entering  the  country  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  remonstrating  against  the 
injustice  of  conferring  the  kingdom  upon  a 
foreigner,  in  prejudice  to  him,  a  native  and  a 
commander  under  the  great  Alexander,  the 
allegiance  of  the  Macedonians  seemed  to 
Pvrrhus  so  little  to  be  relied  upon,  that  he 
ijididrew  from  the  contest,  and  returned  to 
Xjpirus. 

About  this  time  the  Romans  were  engaged 
ia  a  war  with  the  Tarentines,  and  the  latter 
^f^^fie^  finding  themselves  utu^  to  withstand 


so  fortnidable  a  foe,  were  loddng  round  for 
foreign  assistance.  The  vicinity  and  high  mi« 
litary  reputation  of  Pyrrhus  induced  them  to 
give  him  the  preference  as  their  protector ;  and 
they  accordingly  sent  an  embassy  in  their  own 
name  and  that  of  the  other  Greek  cities  in 
Italy,  urging  him  to  come  over  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  general  confederacy  against 
the  usurping  ambition  of  the  Romans.  Pyrrhus 
eagerly  listened  to  the  proposal,  as  equally 
flattering  to  his  love  of  fame  and  his  desire  of 
aggrandizement,  and  communicated  it  to  his 
prime-minister  Cyneas.  That  wise  and  faithful 
servant,  -  who  saw  more  difficulties  in  the  pro- 
ject than  his  sanguine  mas^r,  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  it  ^  and  Plutarch  has  related, 
probably  from  tradition,  a  conversation  between 
them  on  the  occasion,  displaying  the  boundless 
ambition  of  the  King,  and  the  philosophical 
character  of  the  minister  (See  Ctmeas).  The 
enterprize  was  resolved  upon,  and  as  a  prelude, 
Cyneas  was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Ta- 
rentum,  where,  by  his  eloquence  and  dexterity, 
he  subverted  the  Roman  influence  which  was 
beginning  to  prevail,  and  obtained  the  command 
of  the  citadel  for  an  £pirot  oflicer.  Pyrrhus 
followed,  and  having  left  his  son  Ptolemy  re* 
gent  of  Epirus,  landed  in  Italy,  B»  C.  a8o, 
bringing  with  1dm  an  army  of  about  25,000 
men,  ca  whom  7000  were  Macedonians,  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
also  brought  a  number  of  war  elephants,  the 
first  of  those  animals  which  had  been  seen  in 
Italy.  He  was  greatly  endangered  in  his  pas- 
sage by  a  storm,  which  dispersed  his  fleet,  and 
destroyed  some  of  the  ships  that  kept  company 
with  him,  on  the  Messapian  shore. 

On  his  arrival  at  Tarentum,  his  first  object 
was  to  correct  the  effeminate  and  licentious^ 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  enure  them  to 
military  discipline,  in  which  attempt  he  was 
obliged  to  use  rigorous  measures  that  excited 
much  discontent.  At  length  he  marched  out 
to  meet  the  Roman  consul  Valerius  Laevinus, 
who  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  bank  of  the 
Siris  in  Lucania.  On  viewing  the  encampment 
of  these  new  foes  he  was  struck  with  an  ap* 
pearance  of  military  skill  which  he  had  not  ex- 
pected, and  said  to  one  of  his  officers,  <<  The 
di^XMition  of  these  barbarians  has  nothing  bar- 
barous in  it."  The  respect  which  this  view 
inspired  for  the  Romans  was  augmented  by 
the  consul's  bold  resolution  of  making  an  at« 
tack  upon  the  King  before  he  should  receive 
his  Italian  reinforcements.  The  ensuing  en- 
gagement was  extremely  obstinate  1  and  Pyr- 
rhus^  who  exerted  himself  in  a  manner  wormy 
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Ills  reputation,  wm  in  great  peraooal  daiq;er. 
Hie  victory,  however,   in  the  end  remained 
with  him,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  ene* 
my^s  camp.     In  interring  the  dead  he  made  no 
distinction  between  Romans  and  Epirots,  and 
he  bestowed  dae  encomiums  upon  die  bravery 
of  his  fallen  foes.     His  success  was  followed 
by  die  reduction  of  the  greatest  part  of  Cam- 
pania, and  he  was  joined  by  the  Samnites  and 
other  nadons  who  had  entered  into  the  confe- 
deracy.     Lsevinus  watched  his  motions^  and 
prevented  him  from  besieging  Capua  $  but  by 
a  sudden  movement,  he  pushed  so  far  on  the 
Latin  way,  as  to  gain  a  distant  view  of  Rome. 
The  advance  of  the  other  consul  obliged  him  to 
redre,  and  he  finished  the  campaign  by  return- 
ing to  Tarentum.     Becoming  now  sensible  that 
he  had  engaged  in  no  easy  enterprize,  he  re- 
ceived with  pleasure  the  intelligence  that  the 
Romans  were  about  to  send  an  embassy  to 
htm ;  but  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that 
instead  of  bringing  proposals  for  peace,  their 
only  business  was  to  negotiatis  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.     One  of  these  deputies  was  the  vir- 
tuous Fabricius,  whom  he  in  vain  attempted 
to  gain  to  his  interest  by  large  ofiers.     He  then 
determined   to   send   ms  minister  Cyneas   to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  treaty, 
and  endeavoured  previously  to  ingradate  him- 
self with  the  republic  by  dismissing  some  of 
his  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  permitting 
the  rest  to  return  on  their  parole.     The  elo- 
quence and  arts  of  Cyneas  made  some  impres- 
sion ;  but  at  length  old  Appius  Claudius,  the 
Blind,  brought  the  senate  to  their  ancient  maxim 
of  never  treating  with  a  victorious  enemy,  and 
the  ambassador  was  ordered  instandy  to  depart, 
with  the  reply  that  Rome  would  make  no  peace 
with  Pyrrhus  till  he  should  quit  Italy. 

In  the  next  campaign,  two  consuls  with  their 
armies  marched  against  the  King  of  Epirus, 
^hom  they  found  encamped  near  Asculum. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  general  action  was 
brought  on,  of  the  success  of  which  historians 
have  given  diflFerent  accounts,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability it  was  a  drawn  batde.  One  of  the 
consuls  was  killed,  and  Pyrrhus  was  severely 
wounded  ;  and  such  was  his  loss  of  men,  that 
to  one  who  congratulated  him  as  having  been 
victorious,  he  frankly  replied,  *<  Such  another 
victory  will  ruin  rae."  Both  the  consuls  of 
the  next  year,  one  of  whom  was  Fabricius, 
Were  employed  to  oppose  Pyrrhus,  who  had 
received  fresh  reinforcements  from  Epirus. 
They  advanced  to  the  Tarendne  territory, 
where,  while  they  were  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  engage,  an  offer  was  made  diem  by.  the 


physician  of  Pyrrhus,  to  take  him  off  by  poiioflu 
Detesting  tfa^  treachery,  they  informed  die 
King  of  his  danger  from  domestic  infidelity ; 
and  the  generosity  of  this  conduct  so  much 
affected  him,  that  he  immediately  liberated  all 
his  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom.  He 
also  sent  Cyneas  to  Rome  to  renew  the  attempt 
of  negotiatme  such  a  treaty  as  might  be  c^m- 
sistent  with  his  honour ;  but  the  senate  per* 
sisted  in  their  former  resolution.  During  the 
perplexity  in  which  he  was  thrown  by  this  re- 
pulse, a  deputation  arrived  at  his  camp  from 
the  Syracusans,  Leontines,  and  Agrigendnesy 
requesdng  his  aid  against  the  Carthaginiaopi 
who  were  established  m  Sicily.  Gladly  seizing 
this  pretext  for  changing  his  field  of  acdon,  he 
embarked  his  whdle  army  for  that  island,  leav« 
ing  only  a  strong  garrison  in  Tarentum. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  ffeneral 
acclamadons,  and  all  the  public  force  of  Syra* 
cuse  was  put  into  his  hands.    Advancing  against 
the  Carthaginians,  he  drove  them  before  him 
till  he  had  dispossessed  them  of  eyery  place 
except  Eryx  and  Lilybceum.      The  first  of 
these  he  took  by  storm,  himself  first  moundng 
the  wall,  and,  like  Alexander,  slaying  many  o£ 
the  defenders  with  his  own  hand*    He  also 
defeated  the  Mamertines  in  a  pitched  batde^ 
and  shut  them  up  in  Messana.    TheCartha^ 
nians  now  sent  depudes  to  Pyrrhus  to  treat  of 
peace;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to  aiiy  other 
condidon  than  that  oi  their  entirely  evacuating 
the  island.    In  the  confidence  of  success,  he 
caused  a  son  whom  he  had  by  the  daughter  of 
Agathocles,  to  be  proclaimed  Eling  of  Sicily  | 
and  he  made  preparations  to  cross  over  into 
Africa,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  Carthagi* 
nian  territories.    These  projects  were  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  his  Sicilian  allies,  whom  he 
further  alienated  by  compelling  them  to  fur- 
nish mariners   for  his   intended   expedidon. 
Finding  himself  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
dislike,  he  changed  his  former  mild  and  equi- 
table conduct  towards  the  Sicilians,  and  treated 
them  like  a  conquered  people.     His  tyramiy 
at  length  produced  a  general  defecdon  from 
him,  which  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Carthaginians,  they  sent  over  a  powerful  arma- 
ment for  the  recovery  of  their  former  posses- 
sions in  Sicily.     Pyrrhus  was  now  in  circum- 
stances which  made  him  as  desirous  of  a  pre- 
text for  quitting  that  island,  as  he  had  for- 
merly been,   of  one  for  quitdng  Italy;   and 
this  he  obtained  through  a  deputadon  from  his 
Italian  allies,  urging  him  to  come  and  prevent 
their  total  subjugation  by  the  Romans.     He 
accordingly  complied  widi  the  request,  apd 
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'embarked  hU  troopt,  ftagadouily  rematking  as 
he  set  safly  ^  What  a  fine  field  of  battle  do  yre 
leave  to  ■  the  Rpma&s  and  Carthaginians  I" 
He  was  encountered  at  sea  by  the  fleet  of  the 
htter  power  J  which  sunk  a  number  of  his 
vessels  and  dispersed  the  resty  so  that  he 
reached  a  port  in  Italy  with  no  more  than 
twelve  sail.  His.  dangerrwere  not  at  an  end^ 
for  the  Mamertines  having  crossed  the  straits 
Irith  a  hrge  body  of  men,  lay  in  virait  for  him 
on  his  march  to  Tarentum,  and  attacked  his 
rear  with  great  fury.  Pyrrhus  flew  to  the 
spot,  and  bravely  repulsea  the  enemy,  till  a 
wound  in  his  head  obliged  him  to  withdraw 
for  a  time.  Soon  returning  to  the  charge,  he 
clove  down  with  a  single  stroke  !a  Mamerdbe 
champion  of  great  size,  and  struck  so  much 
terror  into  the  foe  that  they  suiBbred  him  to 
■continue  his  march  unmolested. 
-  After  recruiting  his  diminished  troops  by 
new  levies  from  his  Italian  confederates, 
Pyrrhus  formed  two  aimies  to  oppose  the  two 
consular  armies,  and  marched  in  person  wkh 
the  flower  of  his  Epirots  against  the  con- 
sul Curius  Dentatus,  who  was  encamped  near 
Beneventnm.  In  his  ardour  to  fight,  he 
engaged  on  disadvantageous  ground,  where 
his  phalanx  had  not  room  to  practise  its 
mancBuvres,  and  after  an  obstinate  contest,  vic- 
tory declared  itself  for  die  Romans.  Pyrrhus 
deserted  Us  camp  and  retreated  to  Taren- 
;tum ;  and  no  hopes  now  remaining  of  success 
in  Italy,  he  determined  to  leave  it.  In  order 
to  support  the  spirits  of  his  friends,  he  dis- 
patched messengers  to  Greece  with  orders  to 
raise  supplies  of  men  and  money ;  and  when 
none  arrived,  he  pretended  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  go  and  expedite  them  in  per- 
son. Leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  (he  citadel 
of  Tarentum,  he  set  sail  tor  Epirus,  after  hav- 
ing consumed  six  years  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  in- 
flicting and  suffering  all  the  evils  of  war,  and 
finally  exhausted  in  force,  and  with  diminished 
reputation. 

His  restless  and  martial  spirit  was  still  un- 
subdued} and  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
and  paying  his  soldiers,  in  conjunction  with  a 
body  of  Gauls,  he  made  an  irruption  into 
Macedonia,  where  Anttgonus  Gonatus  then 
reigned.  His  success  was  beyond  his  expec- 
tation, for  he  not  only  obtainewl  the  pillage  of 
many  cities,  but  defeated  Anti^onus  in  battle, 
and  wrested  from  him  almost  me  whole  king- 
dom. Instead,  however,  of  establishing  him- 
self in  his  new  acquisition,  he  was  tempted  to 
listen  to  the  application  of  Cleonymus,  a  daim- 
jant  of  the  throne  of  Sparta,  who  wished  to  en» 


gage  him  to  espouse  his  causes  Pyrrhasy  wfa» 
Eld  further  views,  marched  with  a  powerful 
army  into  I^eloponnesuSf  and  appearing  before 
Sparta^  required  the  inhabitants  to  receive 
Cleonymus  as  their  king.  Upon  their  deter- 
mination to  resist  this  mandate,  he  made  a 
fierce  assault  upon  the  city,  which  was  de- 
fended with  true  Spartan  courage;  and,  though 
he  persevered  to  a  third  attack,  he  was  finaOy 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  many  tnen*  Aigos 
was  at'diis  time  divided  between  two  factions, 
one  of  which  having  called  in  the  aid  of  Anti- 
gonus,  the  other  applied  to  Pyrrhus.  With 
nis  usual  facility  of  engaging  in  new  enter- 
prizes,  he  marched  for  that  city,  but  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  body  of  Lacedemonian  cavalry  who 
harassed  his  rear.  Sending  his  son  Ptolemy 
to  oppose  them,  diat  valiant  younc  prince  was 
slain.  Pyrrhus  revenged  his  deaUi  by  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  pursuers  i  and  arriving  brfore 
Argos,  he  first  proposed  to  decide  the  contest 
by  single  combat  with  Antigonus.  The  chal- 
lenge oeing  wisely  declined  by  that  prince, 
he  openly  agreed  to  a  compromise  i  but  at  the 
same  time  secretly  engaged  Aristias,  the  leader' 
of  one  of  die  factions,  to  admit  his  troops  by 
n^ht  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  A  body 
of  his  Gauls  accordingly  penetrated  undis- 
covered to  the  market-place;  but  the  alarm 
being  given,  the  Argians  flew  to  arms,  and 
sent  to  Antigonus  for  succours.  These,  to- 
gether with  a  body  of  Lacedemonians^  were 
admitted  into  the  town,  whilst  Pyrrhus,  on  the 
other  side,  entered  with  his  Molossians  to  sup- 
port the  Gauls.  A  confused  combat  lasted 
till  day-break,  when  Pyrrhus  attempted  to 
fight  ms  way  back  through  the  enemy  who 
had  surrounded  him.  His  son  Helenus  at  the 
same  time  pushing  in  to  rescue  his  father^ 
augmented  the  throng,  and  obstructed  the 
retreat  which  he  meant  to  favour.  The  King, 
throwing  ofi^  his  diadem,  fought  in  the  press 
with  the  utmost  fury,  when  an  Argive  com- 
mon soldier  gave  him  a  wound  with  his  jave- 
lin. Turning  in  a  rage  upon  his  assailant,  he 
had  nearly  reached  him,  when  the  mother  of 
the  Argive,  behokUng  her  son's  danger  from 
the  roof  of  her  house,  threnir  down  a  tile» 
which  struck  Pyrrhus  on  the  head,  and  laid 
him  senseless.  In  this  state  a  Macedonian 
dragged  him  to  a  porch,  and  was  goin^  to  cut 
ofl^  ms  head,  when  Pyrrhus  opened  his  eyes» 
and  gave  him  so  fierce  a  look,  that  his  trem- 
bling hand  failed  in  its  office,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  repeated  strokes  that  he  could  execute 
his  purpose.  Thus,  B.  C  272,  terminated  the 
life  and  explotis  <tf  this  great  warrior,  whose 
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taieer  of  r«ttle$a  enteirprive  deadi  alone  could 
stop*  His  i^ilitary  skill  was  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  the  Romans^  who  were  so  well 
able  to  judge  .of  it  from  experieoce^  and  it  is 
related  that  Hannibal^  on  being  asked  his  opi- 
nion of  the  relative  merit  of  dilTereut  gei^rals^ 
named  Alexander  in  the  first  place,  and  Pyr* 
Thus  in  the  second.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  perfectly  understood  the  art  of 
encampment,  and  of  drawing  up  an  army  1 
and  several  volumes  which  be  wrote  upon 
these  -topics  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
He  was  brave  to  tlie  borders  or  rashness,  and 
sometimes  lost  the  commander  in  the  sol- 
dier. As  a  politician  he  had  the  fault  of  bound- 
less ambition,  and  a  disposition  perpetually  to 
engage  in  new  enterprizes,  for  which  he  rea- 
dily abandoned  such  as  proved  more  difhcult 
than  he  had  expected.  He  was  fond  of  glory, 
and  possessed  a  generous  nature,  which  dis- 
posed him  to  acts  of  kindness,  and  to  a  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  obligations.  After 
the  death  of  Antigone  he  married  several 
wives,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country. 
All  his  sons  were  warlike,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  encouraged  this  disposition  by  declaring 
tbat  he  meant  to  leave  the  kinji^dom  of  Epirus 
to  him  who  had  the  sharpest  sword.  Plutarch 
Vit.  Pyrr,     Univeri.  //*//.  — A. 

PYTHAGORAS,  the  first  of  the  ancient 
sages  who  took  the  title  of  philosopher,  and  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  Italic  school,  is  most 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Samos^  though  different  opinions  may 
be  found  in  the  ancients  concerning  the  place 
of  his  birth.  He  was  the  son  of  Mnesarchus, 
a  merchant,  probably  of  Tyre  or  some  other 
city  in  Phoemcta,  who  traded  leSamos ;  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  rights  of  cilifisenship,  and 
settled  with  his<  family.  The  date  of  the  birth 
of  Pythagoras  is  a  point  which  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity,  and  has  exercised  the  ingenuity 
and  erudition  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  cri- 
tics. Among  our  own  countrymen,  Bentley> 
i«  hie  ^  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Pha- 
leris,"  detevmtnes  it  to.be,  the  fourth  year  of 
the  forty-third  Olympiad^  oi,  60$  B.  C#  Uoyd^ 
io  his  <<  Dissevtation  eoncerniog  the  Chrono- 
logy of  Pythagoras,^  iomsts  upon  several  parti- 
cidiavs^  whkh  neke  it  probable  that  he  was  bom 
about  the  third  yeavof  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad, 
or,  586  B.  C.  Dodwel],  in  his  <<  Two  Disser- 
tatifins  on  the  Age  ef  Phakfeus  and  Pythar* 
gOTsfl,"  plaices,  tbe  birth  of  our  pbiloaophier  ia 
^  foqgrth  year  of  the  6fty*aecond  Okfttupad^ 
or,  5^  B«  C«  We  ave.rathBr  iachaed  to  adopi) 
the  Qpinieii  of  lioyd  st  b»it  we  do  jii>t<ooxiceive 
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that  even"  his  arguments  would  warrant  a  deci- 
sive judgment  upon  the  question.  The  discus- 
sions of  these  learned  men,  however,  render  it 
pretty  certain,  tbat  Pythagoras  was  not  bom 
earlier  than  the  date  assigned  by  Bentley,''nor 
later  than  that  determined  by  Dodwell.  In  pe- 
rusing the  records  of  his  life,  as  written  by  Jam-  . 
bUchus  and  Porphyry,  we  shall  find  the  real 
circumstances  known  concerning  Pythagoras  in 
their  time,  intermixed  with  so  many  nxarvelloua 
tales  and  absurd  fables,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  credit  of  their  sect  and  religion  in 
opposition  to  Christianity,  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  receive  their  representations  with  the 
greatest  caution,  in  order  to  distinguish  real  facts 
from  misrepresentations  and  fictions.  Passing 
over,  therefore,  the  tales  related  by  Jamblichaa 
concerning  the  wonderful  qualities  discovered^ 
by  Pythagoras  at  a  very  earlv  age,  which  are 
said  to  liave  filled  all  men  with  admiration,. and 
to  have  led  some  to  asisert  that  he  was  the  soa 
of  God ;  we  proceed  to  state,  that  his  first 
master  was  Creophilus,  who  taught  in  his  na- 
tive country.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the  island 
of  Scyrus,  where  he  attended  the  instructiona 
of  Pherecycles  till  the  death  of  that  philosopher* 
Upon  this  event,  Pythagoras,  after  testifying 
the  high  respect  whicn  he  had  iot  his  preceptor, 
by  paying  the  last  honours  to  hia  remains,  re«t 
turned  to  Samos,  and  became  again  the  pupil  ol  ' 
Creophilus.  According  to  Jamblichus,  he  had 
taken  a  journey  into  Ionia,  before  the  death  of 
Pherecydes  ;  and  also  paid  a  visit  to  Miletufl^ 
where  ne  received  instructions  from  Thales  and 
Anaximanderj  the  former  of  whom  advised  hiiA 
to  proceed  to  Egypt,  and  study  under  the  priests 
of  Memphis  and  Thebes.  However,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  biographer  had  sufficient 
evidence  for  asserting  that  Pythagoraa  was  ever 
taught  by  those  celebrated  Milesians,  since  hii 
doctrine  is  so  essentially  difierent  from  that  o| 
the  Ionic  school  \  and  it  is  probable,  that  his 
first  excursion  from  the  Grecian  islands  was  to 
Egypt,  the  country  at  that  time  renownedy 
aU>ve  all  others,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  kind 
of  studies  which  were  peculiarly  suited  to  hia 

Jenius  and  temper.  Jamblichus  asserts  that  on 
is  way  to  Egypt  he  spent  some  time  in  Phoe« 
^icia,  where  he  conversed  with  the  snccesson 
of  Mochus,  and  other  priests  of  that  country,  by 
whom  he  was  initiated  into  their  peculiar  mys* 
teries*,  and  that  he  afterwards  proceeded  through 
different  parts  of  Syria,  making  himself  ac« 
%uainted  with  their  principal  sacred  institutions 
^lA  ceremonies.  The  accuracy  of  this  account 
^  been  disputed,  and  is  certainly  rendered  su$« 
f i£tfHis»  by  the  fabulous  circumstances  intra* 
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duced  into  it :  such  as  the  supernatural  descent 
of  Pjthagoras  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Car- 
mel  to  the  sea^shorei  were  he  was  received  on 
board  an  Egyptain  vessel  which  was  accident- 
aUy  passing  along  that  coast  \  his  silently  tak- 
ing his  place  and  continuing  in  an  immoveable 
posture  during  two  nights  and  three  days,  with- 
out eatingy  drinking,  or  sleeping  $  the  persua- 
sion of  tne  crew  that  he  was  a  divine  personage^ 
to  whose  presence  they  were  indebted  for  an 
uncommonly  short  and  prosperous  voyage ;  and 
their  erecting  an  altar,  and  offering  to  him  re- 
ligious honours,  as  soon  as  they  had  landed  in 
their  native  country. 

Pythagoras  brought  with  him  letters  from 
Polycrates,  Tyrant  of  Samos,  to  Amasis»  King 
of  Egypt,  a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  re- 
commending him  to  the  King's  favour,  that  he 
might  obtain  the  more  easy  access  to  the  colleges 
of  the  Egyptian  priests*  So  jealous,  however, 
were  these  priests  of  admitting  strangers  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  sacred  mysteries,  that  even 
the  Ktn^s  authority  couM  scarcely  prevail  upon 
them  to  communicate  it  to  Pythagoras.  Having 
presented  himself  to  the  college  of  Heliopolis, 
with  the  royal  mandate  for  his  instruction,  the 
priests  evaded  obedience  under  the  pretence  of 
referring  him  to  the  college  of  Memphis,  as  of 
greater  antiquity.  From  Memphis  he  was  sent, 
under  the  same  pretence,  to  Thebes;  where  the 
priests,  not  daring  to  resist  the  King's  com- 
mands, however  unwilling  to  submit  to  them, 
prescrilK^d  to  him,  by  way  of  probation,  many 
severe  and  troublesome  introductory  rules  and 
ceremonies,  among  which  were  circumcision, 
with  the  hope  of  discouraging  him  from  prose- 
cudng  his  design.  To  their  astonishment,  how- 
ever, Pythagoras  observed  their  most  rigorous 
injunctions  with  such  wonderful  jpatience  and 
perseverance,  that  he  obtained  their  entire 
eon6dence,  and  was  instructed  in  their  most 
secret  doctrines.  He  remained  twenty-two 
years  in  Egypt,  during  which  time  he  became 
peffSectly  master  of  the  three  kinds  of  writ- 
ing practised  in  that  country,  the  epistolary, 
the  symbolical,  and  the  hieroglyphical)  and, 
having  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  most 
learned  men  in  all  the  celebrated  colleges  of 
priests,  he  by  their  means  procured  access  to 
dietr  ancient  records,  and  gained  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  learning  in  all  its 
extent.  From  Egypt,  he  is  said  by  many 
.  writers,  both  Pasan  and  Chrbtianj  to  have  gone 
into  the  East,  where  he  visited  the  Persian  and 
Chaldean  Magi,  and  after  them  the  Indian 
Gjmnoeophists.  Jamblichus  relates,  that  he 
was  ill  the  number  of  capuves  whom.  Camby set 


carried  from  Egypt  to  Babylon,  where  he  con- 
tinued 12  years,  during  whu:h  he  made  himself 
perfectly  acnuainted  with  the  learning  and 
philosophy  oi  the  Eastern  9^^n,  Some  have 
maintained  that  while  in  the  &8t  he  hzd  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  the  instructions  of  the 
nunous  Zoroaster;  and  others,  that  he  cot»« 
versed  with  certain  Jewish  prophets,  who  were 
in  captivity  at  Babylon,  and  by  this  means  be- 
came intimately  conversant  with  the  Jewish 
laws  and  customs.  But  these  relations  are 
encumbered  with  inextricable  chronological 
difficulties,  as  may  be  seen  in  Enfield}  and 
they  are  contradicted  by  the  express  audiority 
of  Antiphon,  quoted  by  Porphyry,  which  states, 
that  Pythagoras,  after  his  residence  in  Egypt, 
returned  directly  into  Ionia,  and  opened  a 
school  in  his  own  country.  The  whole  proof, 
therefore,  of  the  reality  of  his  eipedirion  into 
the  East,  rests,  either  upon  the  evidence  of  cer- 
tain Alexandrian  Platonists,  who  were  desirous 
of  exalting  as  much  as  possible  the  reputation 
of  those  ancient  philosophers  whom  they  re- 
garded as  the  first  oracles  of  wisdom ;  or  upon 
that  of  certain  Jewish  and  Christian*  writers, 
who  were  disposed  to  credit  every  tale  which 
might  seem  to  render  it  probable,  that  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  was  derived  from  the 
Oriental  philosophy,  and  ultimately  from  the 
Hebrew  scriptures*  May  we  not  then  be  al- 
lowed to  suspect,  with  some  reason,  that  the 
story  of  this  expedition  of  Pythagoras  is  desri- 
tute  of  any  solid  foundation  ?  Other  tales,  con 
ceming  his  having  resided  for  some  time  at  the 
court  of  a  King  of  Arabia,  and  visited  the 
Northern  druids,  are  still  less  supported  by  any 
probable  evidence* 

Upon  the  return  of  Pythagoras  to  Samos, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
that  his  fellow  citizens  might  be  benefited  by 
the  fruits  of  his  travels,  he  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish a  schtK>l  for  their  instruction  in  science^ 
upon  the  Egyptian  plan  of  communicating  hie 
doctrines  under  a  symbolical  fomt.  tiis  in- 
structions, however,  were  so  little  suited  to  the 
genius  or  disposition  of  the  Samtans,  that  die 
number  of  his  followers  proved  veiy  inconside^ 
raUe,  and  he  found  it  most  expedient  for  die 
present  to  relinquish  his  design*  By  this  ill 
success  he  was  not  so  far  discouraged  as  to  en- 
tertain thoughts  of  entirely  abandoning  his 
project,  but  it  rather  stimulated  him  to  devise 
some  new  means  of  engaging  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen.  With  this  design  he  went  ta 
Delos,  wbeie  he  presented  an  oferhig  of  cakee 
to  Apollo,  and  received,  or  pretended  to  recei ve^ 
moral  dogmas  bom  die  frieslessi  which  ke- 
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wMWiudi  dtutfctcd  to  hit  dUtcipks  under  tw 
characty  of  divine  precepts.  With  the  tame 
desim  he  visited  die  island  of  Crete»  famous  in 
tnjrthological  history,  and  was  there  conducted 
\if  the  priests  of  Cybele  into  .the  cave  of 
Mount  Ida^  in  which  Jupiter  was  said  to  have 
fceen  buried*  and  they  shewed  what  they  called 
his  tomb.  In  that  island  he  also  met  with 
Epimenides*  a  celebrated  pretender  to  inter- 
course with  the  gods  and  the  gift  of  prophecy* 
by  whom  he  was  initiated  into  all  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  Greece.  From  Crete  he  went  to 
Sparta  and  Elis,  where  he  attended  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Olympic  games*  and  is  said  to 
liave  Exhibited  a  golden  diigh  to  Abarb*  in  or- 
der to  convince  him  that  he  was  Apollo.  Hence 
he  proceeded  to  Phlius*  where*  being  asked  by 
Leon*  King  of  the  Phliasians*  what  was  his 
profession*  he  replied*  that  he  was  a  philoso- 
pher* or  lover  of  wisdom  ;  assuming  that  ap- 
pellation for  the  first  time*  aa  more  proper  to 
be  applied  to  men  of  learning  than  the  epithet 
of  sage*  or  wise*  which  in  its  true  sense  be- 
longed only  to  God.  With  increased  stores  of 
learning*  and  greater  skill  in  rendering  the 
superstition  of  mankind  subservient  to  his  views* 
Pythagoras  now  returned  to  his  native  country* 
where  he  made  a  new  and  successful  attempt  to 
institute  a  school  of  Philosophy.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  erected  a  semicircular  building*  in 
which  he  employed  himself  in  delivering*  witli 
an  air  of  sacred  authority*  precepts  of  morality* 
dressed  up  so  as  to  interest  the  attention*  at  the 
9ame  time  that  they  were  well  adapted  to  the 
benefit  and  improvement  of  the  people.  He* 
likewise*  provided  himself  with  a  cave*  in 
which  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  with  his 
intimate  friends  and  professed  disciples*  in- 
structing them  in  the  more  abstruse  parts  of 
philosopny  with  a  wonderful  parade  of  mystery. 
By-  such  a  proceeding*  which  lays  him  open  to 
the  charge  of  imposture*  he  attracted  a  great 
number  of  followers ;  and  thus  what  he  had 
been  unable  to  efFecc  by  the  mere  force  of  learn- 
ing and  ability*  he  soon  accomplished  by  con- 
cealing his  doctrine  under  mysterious  symbols* 
and  issuing  out  his  precepts  as  the  responses  of 
a  divine  oracle. 

Having  pursued  his  plan  of  instruction  for 
some  time  with  great  success*  Pythagoras  sud^ 
denly  determined  to  quit  Samos  and  retire  to 
anomer  country.  Jamblichus  says*  that  he 
took  this  step  in  order  to  avoid  the  civil  and 
political  employments  which  his  fellow-citizens 
were  for  compelling  him  to  undertake*  and 
which  would  interfere  with  his  philosophical 
studies.    Others  aJitribute  his  resolution  to  a 


hatred  of  the  tyranny  which  Polycratea  exer- 
cised over  his  country.    Be  the  motive  what  it 
may*  he  unexpectedly  renounced  his  country* 
most  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifty- 
ninth  Olympiad*  or*  544  B.  C*  and  passed  over 
into  that  part  of  Italy  called  Magna  GntcU* 
The  first  place  at  which  he  arrived  was  Croton 
a  city  in  the  Bay  of  Tarentum*  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  at  that  time  notorious  for  Aeir 
corruption  of  manners.     As  soon  as  he  had 
landed*  Jamblichus  and  Porphyry  relate*  that^ 
observing  some   fishermen  hauling  their  nets 
on  shore  with  a  large  draught  of  fish*  he  agreed 
for  the  purchase  of  the  whole*  and  then,  di- 
rected them  to  throw  thehi  again  into  the  sea» 
by  way  of  instruction  to  the  spectators  to  spare 
the  lives  of  fishes*  and  to  refrain  from  them  in 
common  with  every  other  kind  of  animal  food. 
To  this  story  they  take  care  to  add  the  marvel- 
lous circumstances*  tha(  while  their  nets  were 
yet  in  the  water  Pythagoras  told  them  the  exact 
number  of  fishes  which  they  contained  (   and 
that*  owing  to  his  presence*  not  one  of  the 
fishes  died  while  they  were  out  of  the  water. 
From  their  accounts  it  also  appears,  that  in 
other  instances  he  made  pretensions  to  super- 
natural powers*  in  order  to  obtain  credit  widi 
the  hihabitants  of  Crotona.    By  these  arts  he 
acquired    such    respect    and    influence*    that 
crowds  of  people  of  all  classes  attended  his  dis- 
courses.    Of  this  influence  the  good  efifects 
were  soon  apparent*  in  the  great  change  which 
took  place  in  the  manners  of  the  citizens*  y/hovoi 
he  persuaded  to  forsake  their  excessive  licen- 
tiousness and  intemperance*  and  to  observe  the 
strictest  sobriety  and  moderation.     In  these  fa- 
vourable circumstances  he  opened  his'  school  of 
philosophy  at  Crotona*  and  was  so  successful  in 
gaining  discipl^*  that*  it  is  said*  600  of  tlie 
inhabitants  submitted  to  the  severest  rules  of 
discipline  which  he  enjoined*  and  threw  their 
property  into  one  common  stock*  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole  community.     It  is  added*  that 
2000  more  received  his  doctrine*  and  became 
probationers  for  this  highest  class  of  his  fol«» 
lowers.     Pythagoras  also  taught  his  doctrme  in 
many  other  cities  of  Magna  Gracia^  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Italy*  and  in  Sicily ;  in  which 
he  obtained  numerous  disciples*  who  held  him 
in  a  degree  of  respect  little  short  of  adoration* 
At  the  same  he  excited  a  general  spirit  of  jea-.^ 
lousy*  by  extending  his  instructions  to  political 
subjects*  and  endeavouring  to  improve  every 
where  the  constitutions  of  government  and  acU 
ministration  of  public  affairs*  as  well  as  the 
morals  and  manners  of  the  people.     Thus  he 
employed  his  influence  over  the  inliabitantt^ 
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not   otily  at  Crotona,   but   at  Metapontutn, 
Jthegium,  Himera,  Agrigentum,Tauromenium, 
fend  many  Other  places,  in  urging  them  to  the 
strenuous  assertion  of  their  rights,  against  the 
Encroachments  of  their  tjrtannical  governors. 
The    consequence   was,    that   the  friends   of 
abuses  were  alarmed,  and  raised  a  powerful 
Opposition    against    him.      The  leading   man 
amongst  his  enemies  at  Crotona  was  Cylon,  a 
person  of  considerable  wealth  and  influence, 
but  whose  character  and  disposition  Were  such 
that  he  had  been  refused  admission  among  the 
disciples  of  Pythagoras.     Enraged  at  receiving 
a  repulse,  which  he  considered  to  be  an  unpar- 
donable insult,  Cylon  determined  on  a  cruel 
fevenge  ;  and  one  day  when  a  number  of  Py- 
thagoreans had  assembled  at  the  house  of  Milo, 
tne  of  their  principal  friends,  he  collected  a 
lar^e  body  of  his  party,  surrounded  the  house, 
and  set  it  on  fire.     By  this  wicked  and  bar- 
barous act  about  40  persons  lost  their  lives, 
Archippus  and  Lysis  being  the  only  Pythago- 
teans  who  escaped,  as  we  have  seen  in  our 
Account  of  the  latter.    Pythagoras  was  pro- 
bably at  tbis  time  in  Crotona,  though  not  pre- 
sent at  this  meeting;  but,  after  such  a  fatal 
■  attack  upon  his  school,  found  himself  incapa- 
ble oF  resisting  the  torrent  of  jealousy  and 
enmity  which  rushed  upon  him.     He,  there- 
fore, endeavoured  to  obtain  an  asylum  among 
die  Locrians,  who  would  not  permit  him  to 
reside  in  their  territory  5  and  he  then  retired  to 
Metapontum.      In  this  city,   finding  himself 
surrounded    by   enemies  who    meditated   his 
destruction,  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
the*  Muses  i  where,  not  being  able  to  procure 
the  necessary  supply  of  food,  he  perished  with 
hunger.     This  catastrophe  befel  him,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Lloyd,  which  we  have  al- 
ready declared  ourselves  inclined  to  adopt,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  68th  Olympiad,  or  506  B.  C. 
when  he  was  80  years  of  age.     Sometime  after 
his  death,  his  disciples  erected  statues  in  his 
honour,  and  held  him  in  such  superstitious 
▼eneratidn,  that  they  converted  his  house  at 
Crotona  into  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  appealed 
to  him  as  a  divinity,  swearing  in  his  name. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  this  article 
we  have  observed,  that  the  particulars  con- 
cerning Pythagoras  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  ancient  times,  are  intermixed  with 
various  absurd  tales  and  incredible  fictions,  the 
Serious  refutation  of  which  would  be  a  very 
unnecessary  task.  Among  others,  some  pre- 
tend that  he  tamed  with  a  word  a  Daunian  bear 
which  bad  laid  waste  the  country;  that  he 
{Mrevented  an  ox  from  eating  beansj  by  wbis- 


perltTg  itt  his  ear;  that  he  called  rfotlnt  irti 
«agfe  from  the  sky  ;  that  he  was  on  the  same' 
day  present,  and  conversed  in  public,  at  Meta«> 
pontum  in  Italy,  and  Tauromenium  in  Sicily^ 
that  he  predictcti  eardiquakes,  storms,  and  other 
future  events ;  and  that  a  river,  as  he  passed 
over  it  with  some  friends,  cried  out,  **  HaH, 
Pythagoras  1"   That  he  himself  countenanced 
the  propagation   of  these   fictions,   we '  have 
strong  reason  for  suspecting,  from  their  con-^ 
gruity  wfth  certain  circumstances  in  his  life 
whicn  shew,  that  he  too  frequently  resorted 
for  the  establishment  of  his  celebrity  and  au- 
thority to  the  arts  of  imposture.     In  these  he 
had  been  thoroughly  instructed  by  the  priests 
of  Egypt  and  Crete,  and  by  Epimenides.    That 
he  practised  them,  in  order  tne  more  easily  to 
impose  upon  the  credtdity  of  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people,  cannot  be  questioned  by 
any  who  read  of  his  exhibition  before  Abaris* 
in  support  of  his  pretens:ons  to  the  character 
of  Apollo ;  of  his  proceedings  in  the  cave  at 
Crotona  ;  and  of  his  assertion  that  his  soul 
had  lived  in  former  bodies,  and  that  he  had 
been  first  jEthalides  the  son  of  Mercury,  then 
Euphorbius,  then  PyrrJiu^  of  Delos,  and  at  last 
Pythagoras.     Such  also  must  have  been  the 
design  of  his  constant  appearance  and  demea*- 
nour.    In  the  assemblies  of  the  people  to  whom 
he  delivered  his  instructions,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  his  disciples,  he  wore  a  long  white 
robe,  a  flowing  beard,  and,  as  some  relate,  a 
golden  crown  upon  his  head,  always  preserv- 
ing a  commanding  gravity  ;ind  majesty  of  as- 
pect.    To   promote    the    tranquillity   of   his 
mind,  he  had  recourse  to  music,  frequently 
singing    hymns     of    Thales,     Hesiod,     and 
Homer.      So    entire    was    his    command   of 
himself,    that    his    countenance    never    dis- 
played   marks    either   of   grief,    or   joy,    or 
anger.      He    carefully  refrained    from   every 
species  of  animal  food,  and  confined  himself  to 
a  vegetable  diet,  from  which,  for  mystical  rea- 
sons never  disclosed,  he  excluded  beans.     By 
adopting  such  peculiarities,  he  impressed  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar  with  a  persuasion,  that  he 
was  a  being  of  an  order  superior  to  the  com- 
mon condition  of  humanity,  and  that  he  liad 
received  his  doctrine  from  heaven.     To  shew 
his  veneration  for  the  marriage-state,  Pythago-r 
ras  took  to  himself  a  wife  at  Crotona,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  and  among  them  two 
sons,  Telauges  and  Mnesarchus,  who,  some- 
time after  their  father's  death,  had  the  direc- 
tion of  his  school.    Whether  this  philosopher 
left  any  writings  behind  him,  is  a  question 
concerning  which  the  ancients  were  divided  in 
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mentioo  oiany  pieces  whiGh  were  attribtited  te 
}iini ;  but  Porphyrj^  and  ocfaera,  wfho  are  e&tt«- 
merated  b]r  Stanley,  hate  pnmounced  their 
drftided  vevdict  against  their  genttineneae*  And 
ttrh«n  WB  cooridec  the  pains  which  Pfthagona 
tookf  as  we  .shall  presently  see,  to  confine  bis 
opinioits  to  his  own  school  during  his  life>  k 
appears  highly  probable  that  he  never  com^ 
tnitted  his  philosophical  system  to  writing; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  judgment  of  the 
latter,  is  best  founded.  With  respect  to  the 
celebrated  **  Golden  Verses,"  which  were 
commented  upon  by  Hierocles,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  popular 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written  either  by  Epicharmus^  or 
£mpedocles* 

The  mediod  of  instruction  which  Pythagoras 
pursued  was  two-fold,  neoteric  and  tsoterici  or 
public  and  private*  This  method  he  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  had  found  it 
admirably  adapted  to  strengthen  their  aulho* 
rity,  and  increase  their  emoluments.  His  pub« 
lac  instructions,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
people,  consisted  of  discourses  in  praise  of 
virtue  and  against  vice,  together  with  particn* 
lar  precepts  for  different  classes,  as  husbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  citizens  and 
magistrates,  &c*  These  hearers,  though  they 
ranked  in  the  number  of  his  followers,  ai«  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  select  body  of  disciples, 
who  submitted  to  a  peculiar  plan  of  discipline, 
«nd,  after  a  long  course  of  instruction,  were 
admitted  into  aQ  the  mysteries  of  his  enateric 
doctrine.  When  any  person  offered  himself  a 
candidate  for  this  class,  Pythagoras  examined 
his  features  and  external  appearance ;  enquired 
concerning  his  behaviour  towards  his  par^its 
and  fiiends  \  remarked  his  manner  of  convers- 
ing, laughing,  and  keeping  silence;  and  ob- 
served what  passions  he  was  most  inclined  to 
indulge,  the  associates  with  whom  he  was  most 
intimate,  and  the  occasions  which  appeared  to 
excite  in  him  the  strongest  emotions  of  joy  or 
somow.  From  these  and  other  circumstances 
he  formed  a  judgment  of  the  qualifications  of 
die  candidate  for  admission  into  his  society. 
After  he  was  satisfied  en  these  points,  Pytha^ 
|nora«  pat  the  fortitude  and  self-command  of 
the  candidate  to  a  trial,  by  a  long  course  of 
severe  abstinence  and  rigorous  exercise.  He 
suffered  him  to  wear  no  garments  but  such  as 
were  suited  to  express  the  utmost  purity  and 
^implieity  of  manners ;  and  to  teach  him  hn- 
4niltty  and  industry,  he  exposed  him,  for  tliree 
(>  Co  4^  continued  qousse  of  xontradictioni 
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cequir^edihim ^submit to viduntacy  pov^rty^  by 
lowing  his  possessions  into  the  common  stock 
I^thagoras.aiso,  that  he  might  train  up  candi- 
elates  taa  habpt  of  eatise  docility^  enjoined  upon 
^hem,  from  their  fir^/admission,  strkt  sileooe 
during  a  period  oi  from  two  to  fiv<e  years^  ac^ 
xxirdi)igi^  their  respective  propensities  towards 
Joquacity.  This  injunction  was  certainly  veiy 
convenient  with  respect  to  himself,  as  it  re- 
strained impertinent  curiosity,  and  secured  him 
against  the  trouble  of  contradiction.  Accord- 
ingly, his  authority  was  to  suppress  all  doubtSv 
and  supersede,  all  objections.  To  render  this 
probationary  term  atiU  more  severe,  the  candi- 
dates were  prohibited  while  it  lasted  from  see- 
ing their  master,  or  hearing  his  lectures^  ex* 
Q&pt  from  behind  a  curtain.  And  even  this 
privilege  they  were  not  commonly  allowed  § 
for  they  were  usually  pbced  under  some  ia^ 
ferior  preceptor,  who  barely  recited  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras,^  and  required  the  pupils 
to  receive  them  as  unquestionable  truths,  upop 
dieir  master's  word^  without  assigning  the  rea^ 
aonings  upon  which  they  were  founded.  Those 
candidates  who  had  sufficient  perseverance  lio 
pass  through  these  several  steps  of  probatioB^ 
were  at  length  admitted  among  the  eioierki^ 
and  allowed  to  hear  and  «ee  Pythagoras  behind 
the  curtain.  &ut  if  any  one,  impatient  under 
such  rigid  discipline,  chose  to  withdraw  frona 
the  society  before  tlie  expiration  of  his  term  of. 
trial,  he  was  permitted  to  take  away  with  hioa 
more  than  the  contribution  which  lie  had  paid 
into  the  common  fund;  his  obsequies  were 
celebrated,  and  a  tomb  was  erected  for  him  as 
for  a  dead  man  \  and  he  was  to  be  as  much 
forgotten  by  the  brethren  as  if  he  had  been 
really  dead. 

To  the  members  of  the  esoteric  school,  who 
were  called  genuine  disciples,  a  full  explanation 
was  given  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Pythagoraib 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  obscure  t9 
the  EnotericSf  since  it  was  delivered  to  them  in 
brief  precepts  and  dogmas,  under  the  conceal- 
ment of  images  and  symbols.  But  from  befove 
the  initiated  the  veil  was  removed,  after  they  had 
bound  then^selves,  upon  oath,  to  maintain  a 
sacred  reserve  with  respect  to  what  they  shouM 
be  taught,  that  the  opinions  of  their  mastor 
should  not  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sect. 
They  were^  therefore,  to  conunit  them  chiefly 
to  memoir;  but  not  prohibited  from  takit^ 
minutes  ot  W  lectures,  which  they  were  cau- 
tiously to  preserve  from  tlie  hands  of  the  vul- 
gar. From  the  time  q£  their  admission  they 
were  also  permitted  to  propose  questions,  and 
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#ftT  remBifclf  upon  ererj  siibiccC  <if  iu 
They  were  now  panieiuarly  dktti^ttulied  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Pythagoreans  \  and  diey 
were  also  called  matheinaticians»  from  the 
•tudies  upon  which  they  entered  immediately 
after  their  initiation*  When  they  had  made  a 
tofficient  progress  in  geometrical  sciencei  they 
were  conducted  to  the  study  of  nature^  the  in- 
irestigation  of  primary  principles,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  To  tnose  who  pursued  these 
eublime  speculations  was  given  the  name  of 
Tbeoristi  i  while  those  who  more  particularly 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  theology 
were  called  ^kQa^mot^  or  religious.  Others  were 
occupied  by  the  study  of  moralsi  oeconomics, 
or  policy,  according  to  their  respective  abilities 
mnd  inclinations ;  and,  afterwards,  were  either 
employed  in  managing  the  afiairs  of  the  so- 
ciety, or  sent  to  teach  the  principles  of  philoso- 
phy and  government,  and  to  assist  in  the  in- 
ttitution  of  laws,  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  An 
account  of  the  manner  of  spending  the  time 
in  the  Pythagorean  college  at  Crotona,  as  col- 
lected by  Brucker  from  various  ancient  authors 
besides  those  quoted  among  our  authorities, 
cannot  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  <<  The 
brethren,  who  were  about  six  hundred  in  num- 
ber, lived  together,  as  in  one  family,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  in  a  public  building  called 
•AMKxttov,  die  common  auditory.  The  whole 
business  of  the  society  was  conducted  with 
the  most  perfect  regularity.  Every  day  was 
begun  with  a  distinct  deliberation  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  spent,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  careful  retrospect  of  the  events 
which  had  occurred,  and  the  business  which 
had  been  transacted.  They  rose  before  the 
sun,  that  they  might  pay  him  homage ;  after 
which  they  repeated  select  verses  from  Homer, 
and  other  poets,  and  made  use  of  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  to  enliven  their  spirits 
and  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  the  day.  They 
*then  employed  several  hours  in  the  study  of 
science.  These  were  succeeded  by  an  interval 
of  leisure,  which  was  commonly  spent  in  a 
solitary  walk  for  the  purpose  of  contemplation. 
7he  next  portion  of  the  day  was  allotted  to  con- 
versation. The  hour  immediately  before  dinner 
was  filled  up  with  various  kinds  of  athletic  exer- 
cises. Their  dinner  consisted  chiefly  of  bread, 
honey,  and  water;  for  after  they  were  perfectly 
initiated  they  wholly  denied  themselves  tl>e  use 
of  wine.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  de- 
voted to  civil  and  domestic  afiairs,  conversa- 
tion, bathing,  and  religious  ceremonies." 

After    the  Pythagorean    school   had    been 
^oken  up  by  Cylo's  faction,  Lysis  and  Ar- 
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chtppui  thought  it  necessary  to  vMooe 
master's  docfinne  to  a  systematic  summary,  ta 
-order  to  preserre  it  from  total  oblivion ;  but| 
•t  the  same  time,  ihej  laid  a  strict  injuactioa 
on  their  .children  to  preserve  that  work  in  the 
most  perfect  secresy,  and  to  transmit  it  witk 
die  same  direction  to  their  posterity.  From 
this  time  compendiums  of  the  opinions  of 
Pythagoras  multiplied  among  his  followers; 
and,  at  length,  Plato  purclused  from  niilolaui 
records  of  his  philosophy,  and  received,  from 
Archytas  of  Tarentum,  his  commentaries 
upon  the  aphorisms  and  precepts  of  his  mas- 
ter. There  are  no  longer  extant,  however^ 
any  remains  of  these  early  productions  of  the 
Pythagorean  school,  excepting,  perhaps,  some 
fragments  collected  by  Stobxus,  drawn  up  in 

Smbolical  and  enigmatical  language,  the  au« 
enticity  of  which  is  not  unquestionable :  so 
that  we  are  to  rely  for  information  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  upon  Plato  and  his 
followers.  With  respect  to  Plato  himself, 
though  he  adopted  much  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  yet  he  accommodated  its  prin* 
ciples,  as  he  did  those  of  his  master  Socrates, 
to  his  own  system,  and  thus  gave  an  imperfect^ 
and,  we  may  fairly  suppose,  in  many  particu- 
lars, a  false  representation  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Samian  philosopher.  These  doctrines  were 
further  corrupted  by  the  followers  of  Plato, 
even  in  the  old  academy,  and  afterwards  more 
especially  in  the  Alexandrian  school.  From 
such  sources,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  to 
derive  the  most  satisfactory  information  con* 
ceming  the  philosophy  ot  Pythagoras.  Its 
principles,  likewise,  in  every  form  in  which 
they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  are  obscured^ 
not  only  by  symbolical,  but  by  mathemadcal, 
language,  which  is  rather  adapted  to  perplet 
than  to  illustrate  metaphysical  conceptions. 
All  these  circumstances  considered,  to  form 
any  accurate  judgment  upon  the  subject  must 
be  an  arduous  task;  and  we  cannot  but  com* 
mend  the  modesty  and  prudence  of  Brucker, 
who  does  not  pretend  to  present  his  readers 
with  any  thing  more  than  a  faint  delineation 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  From  die 
outlines  of  it,  by  Enfield,  we  extract  the  fol* 
lowing  particulars,  in  conformity  to  our  prac* 
tice  of  giving  a  brief  view  of  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  ail  the  founders  of  philosophical  sects. 
.  <<  The  end  of  philosophy  is  to  free  the  mind 
from  those  incumbrances  which  hinder  its 
progress  towards  perfection,  and  to  raise  it  to 
the  contemplation  of  immutable  truth,  and  the 
knowledge  of  divine  and  spiritual  objects 
The  efii^  must  be  produced  by  easy  steps^ 
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lett  tbe  mind,  hitherto  cotiTemnt  only  with 
sensible  things,  should  revolt  at  the  change. 
The  first  step  towards  wisdom  is  the  study  of 
the  mathematics,  a  science  which  contem- 
plates objects  that  lie  in  the  middle  way  be- 
tween corporeal  and  incorporeal  beings,  and 
ts  it  were  on  the  confines  of  both,  and  which 
most  advantageously  inures  the  mind  to  con- 
templation* The  whole  course  of  mathema- 
tical science  may  be  divided  into  four  parts ; 
two  respecting  numbers,  and  two  respecting 
magnitude.  Number  may  be  4X>ns]dered  either 
abstractedly  in  itself,  or  as  applied  to  some 
object.  The  former  science  is  arithmetic; 
of  the  latter  kind  is  music.  Magnitude  may 
be  considered  as  at  rest,  or  as  in  motion  i  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  former  is  geometry; 
that  which  treats  of  the  latter  is  astronomy. 
Arithmetic  is  the  noblest  science;  numbers 
the  first  object  of  study;  and  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  numbers  the  highest  good. 
Numbers  are  either  scientific  or  intelligible. 
Scientific  number  is  the  production  of  the 
powers  involved  in  unity,  or  (he  progression 
of  multitude  from  the  monad  or  unity,  and 
its  return  to  the  same.  Unity  and  one  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  former 
being  an  abstract  conception,  the  latter  be* 
longing  to  things  capable  of  being  numbered. 
Number  is  not  infinite,  but  is  the  source  of 
that  infinite  divisibility  into  equal  parts,  which 
16  the  property  of  all  bodies.  Intelligible 
numbers  are  those  which  subsisted  in  the 
divine  mind  before  all  things,  from  which 
every  thing  hath  received  its  rorm,  and  which 
always  remain  immutably  the  same.  It  is  the 
model,  or  archetype,  after  which  the  world,  in 
all  its  parts  is  framed.  Numbers  are  the 
cause  of  essence  to  beings ;  t«c  a'fi^/uisi  auns^ 
mvxi  Tfii  Hffta^  The  monad,  or  unity,  is  that 
quantity  which,  being  deprived  of  all  number, 
remains  fixed;  whence  called  monad,  from 
TV  /Asmv.  It  is  the  fountain  of  all  number. 
The  duad  is  imperfect  and  passive,  and  the 
cause  of  increase  and  division.  The  triad, 
composed  of  the  monad  and  duad,  partakes  of 
die  nature  of  both*    The  tetrad,  tetractys,  cfr 

Juaternion  number,  is  most  perfect.  The 
ecad,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  four  former, 
comprehends  all  arithmetical  and  musical  pro- 
portions. According  to  some  writers,  the 
monad  denotes  the  active  principle  in  nature, 
or  God ;  the-  duad,  the  passive  principle,  or 
matter;  the  triad,  the  world  fmned  by  the 
union  of  the  two  former;  and  the  tetractys^ 
the  perfection  o£  nature.  Some  have  onder- 
Hood  by  this  mysterious  number^  the  fotur 


dements;  ethers,  the  four  faculties  of  the 
himian  mind;  others,  the  four  cardinal  virtues; 
and  others  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  suppose 
that  Pythagoras  made  use  of  this  number  to 
express  the  name  of  God,  in  reference  to  the 
word  niri'j  ^7  which  that  name  is  expressed 
in  the  Hebrew  language.  But  every  attempt 
to  unfold  this  mystery  has  hitherto  been  un- 
successful. The  most  probable  explanation  of 
the  Pyjthagoric  doctrine  of  numbers  is,  that 
they  were  used  as  symbolical  or  emblematical 
representations  of  the  first  principles  and  forms 
of  nature,  and  particularly  of  those  eternal 
and  immutable  essences  to  which  Plato  after- 
wards gave  the  appellation  of  ideas.  Not 
being  able,  or  not  choosing  to  explain  in  sim- 
ple language  the,  abstract  notions  of  principles 
and  forms,  Pythagoras  seems  to  have  made  use 
of  numbers  as  geometricians  make  use  of  dia- 
grams, to  assist  the  conceptions  of  sch<dars» 
More  particularly,  conceiving  some  analogy 
between  numbers  and  the  intelligent  forms  ' 
which  subsist  in  the  divine  mind,  he  made 
the  former  a  symbol  of  the  latter.  As  num- 
bers proceed  from  unity,  or  the  monads  as  ar 
simple  root,  whence  they  branch  out  into 
various  combinations,  and  assume  new  proper- 
ties in  their  progress,  so  he  conceived  the  dif-^ 
ferent  forms  of  nature  to  recede,  at  different 
distances,  from  their  common  source,  the 
pure  and  simple  essence  of  Deity,  and  at  every 
degree  of  distance  to  assume  certain  properties 
in  some  measure  analogous  to  those  of  num- 
ber ;  and  hence  he  concluded^  that  the  origin 
of  things,  their  emanation  from  the  first 
being,  and  their  subsequent  proffressioa 
through  various  orders^  if  not  capable  of  a 
perfectly  clear  explanation,  might,,  however,  be 
illustrated  by  symbols  and  resemblances  bor-  ^ 
rowed  from  numbers. 

Next  to  numbers,  music  had  the  chief 
place  in  the  preparatory  exercises  of  tlie  Py- 
thagorean school,  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
was  to  be  raised  above  the  dominion  of  the^ 
passions,  and  inured  to  contemplation.  Py- 
thagoras considered  music,  not  only  as  an:  art 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  ^ar,  but  as  a  science  ti> 
be  reduc^  to  matiiematical  principles  and  pro- 
portions. The  musical  chords  are  said  to  have 
been  first  discovered  by  Pythagoras  in  the 
following  manner:  as  he  was  one  day  reflecting 
upon  this  subject,  happening  to  pass  hj  a  smith's 
forge,  where  several  men  were  successively  strik* 
ing  with  their  hammers  a  piece  of  heated  iron 
upon  an  anvil,  he  remarked  that  all  the  sounds 
produced  by  their  strokes  were  harmonious^ 
except  one.    The  sounds  which  he  observed 
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to  be  chorda,  were  the  ectave,  the  fifth,  and 
the  third ;  but  thnt  soumi  which  he  perceiveci 
to  Itc  between  the  third  aud  fifth  he  found  to 
be  discordant.     Going  into  the  woik-shop,  he 
observed  that  the  diversltj  of  sounds  arose,- 
not  from  the  form  of  the  hammers,  nor  from 
the  force  with  which  they  were  struck,  nor  from 
the  position  of  the  iron^  but  merely  from  the 
difference  of  weight  in  the  hammers.     Tak- 
ing therefore  the  exact  weight  af  the  scTerol 
hammers,  he  went  home  and  suspended  four 
strings   of  the  same  substance,   length,   and 
thickness,  and  twisted  in  the  same  degree,  and 
hung  a  weight  at  the  lower  end  of  each,  re- 
spectively equal  to  the  weight  of  the  ham- 
mers;   upon  striking  the  strings  he  found 
that  the  musical  chords  of  the  strings  corre- 
sponded with  those  of  the  hammers*    Hence, 
it  is  said,  that  he  proceeded  to  form  a  musical 
sca?e,  and  to  construct  stringed  instruments. 
JHis  scale  was,  after  his  death,  engraved  in 
brass,  and  preserved  in  the  temple  o|  Juno  at 
Samos*      Dr.  Burney  discredits  the  whole  of 
this  story,  and  humourously  says,  in  his  <<  His- 
tory of  Music,"  though  both  hammers  and 
anvil  have  been  swallowed  by  the  ancients 
and  modems,  and  have  passed  through  them- 
from  one  to  another  with  an  ostrich-like  diges- 
tion, upon  examination  and  experiment  it  ap- 
pears,   that  hammers   of    different   size  and 
weight  wiB  no  more  produce  different  tones 
tipon  the  same  ahvi),  than  bows  or  clappers  of 
different  size  wil},   from  the  same  string  or 
bell.    He  adds,  however,  that  though  modem 
incredulity  and  experimenir  have  robbed  Pytha- 
goras of  the  glory  of  discovering  musical  ra- 
tfos  by  accident,  he  has  been  allowed  the  su- 
perior merit  of  arriving  at  them  by  meditation 
and  design.     At  least  the  invention  of  the  har- 
iponical  canon,^  or  monochord,  (aA  instnmient 
of  a  single  string,  famished  wkh  moveable 
bridges,  and  contrived  fbr  the  measuring  and 
adjusting  the  ratios  of  musical  intervals   by 
accurate  divisions,)  has  been  ascribed  to  him 
l}Oth  by  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
^  Pythagoras  conceived  that  the  celestial  spheres 
in  which  the  planets  move,  striking  upon  the 
gether  through  which  they  pass,  must  produce 
a  sound ;  and  that  this  sound  must  vary^  ac- 
cording to  the  diversity  of  their  magnitude, 
velocity,  and  relative  distance.     Taking  it  for 
granted,    that    every    thing     respecting    the 
heavenly  bodies  is  adjusted  with  perffect  re- 
gularity, he  further  imagined,  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances necessary  to  render  the  sounds  pro- 
duced by  their  motion  harmonious,  were  fixed 
hi  such  exact  proportions,  that  the  BK)9t  pef^ 


feet  hafflokony  ti  ptoduced  by  their  revolutions. 
This  fanciful  doctviue  reip<M:ting  the  inusic  of 
the  spheres,   gave  rise  to  %h^  names,  n^hich 
Pythagoras  applied   to  musigal   tones.      The- 
last  note  in  thit  muncsil  octave  he  called  H^te^ 
because  he  supposed  the  sphere  of  saturn,  the 
highest  planet,  to  give  t^  deepest  tone  ^  and 
the   highest  note  he  called  Neate^  from  the 
sphere  of  the  moon, .  which  bdng  the  lowest, 
or  nearest  the  earth,  he  imsigiiiedt  produced 
the  shrillest  sound*    la  like  mauBer  of  the 
rest.    It  WAS  said  of  Pyth^oras  by  his  follow--^ 
ers,  who  hesitated  al  no  a^sertioi^  however  im- 
prd>able,   which  might  seem  to  exalt   their 
master's  fame,  that  he  was  tjbe  only  mortal  so 
far  favoured  by  the  gods  as  to  be  permitted  to 
bear  the  celestial  music  of  the  spheres*     Pytha- 
goras applied  music  to  the  cure  of  di^cas^ 
both  bodily  and  mental* .  It  wasj  ae  we  have, 
seen,  the  cuetooa  of  bi3  salv>^  to  Qotmpose 
their  minds  for  rest  ia  the  ev^ng^   and  to 
prepare  themselves  for  action  ux  the  morning,^' 
by  suitable  airs^  which  they  performed  iipoa. 
the  lute,  09  other  striaged  ivstruimQ^.     Tl^ 
music  wae,  howevery  always  accom^aiM^d  .witK 
verse,  so  that  it  may  be  doubted)  whether  th^ 
effect  waa  to  be  ascnbed  more  to  the  musician 
or  the  poet.     It  is  said  of  Clinius,  a  Pytha*- 
gorean,  dnt  wheaever  lie  perceived  hwself  in- 
clined to  anger,  spleen^  or  other  restless  pas^ 
aions,  he  took  tip  his  lute,  and  that  it  never 
£uled  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  his  mVid^ 
Of  Pythagoras  himself  it  is  .related,  that  lift 
checked  a  youag  man,  whe»  ift  the  «iiidst  o^ 
his  revels,  was  aneditatkig  seme  ac(  of  baccha* 
naliaii  madness,  by  ordering  the  musician^  who 
had  inflamed  his  passioas  by  Phrygian  airs,  to 
change  the  music  on  a. sudden  info  the  slow  aiid 
solemn  doric  mood..    If  the  stori^es  which  are^ 
i«kited  by  the  ancienla  con^ming  the  wonder^ 
£ul  cflpects  -of  their  mUsip  ai»  to  he  credited* 
we  must  acknowledge  w^  are  strangers  to 
the  method  by'  whkh  these  effects  w^re  pro* 
duced. 

Besides  arithmetic  and  music»  Pytbagoraa 
cultivated  geoaietry,  which  he  had  learnt  ia 
Egypt ;  but  he  greatly  improved  it  hy  investi-* 
gating  many  new  theorems,  and  by  digefiting  ita 
principles,  in  an  order  vciate  perfectly  sy^temeif 
ticalthanhadbeforebeendone.  Several  Grecians^ 
about  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  applied  thems^Jvea 
to  Biatkematical  lea[ming>  particularly  Thgles  ii^ 
lonku  But  Pythagoras  seeoie  to  have  4^imi 
more  tiian  any  other  philosopher  of  this  period 
towards  reducing  geometry  to  a  regular  sciescet 
His  definitien  ^  a  pmat  is,  a  monad  or  viHty 
wMl  potttioa.    He  taught,  thfit  a  geometric^) 
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poisA  c0rrelpond«  to  imttj  in  »ritfametic»  a  Uoe 
to  twoy  a  superficies  to  three^  a  solid  to  four. 
Of  the  seooietricai  theorems  ascribed  to  Pytha- 
goras»  &  following  are  die  principal :  that  the 
interior  angles  of  erery  triangle  are  together 
equal  t/>  two  right  angles;  that  the  only 
polygons  which  wiU  fill  up  the  whole  space 
about  a  given  points  are  the  eqiulateral  trianglej 
die  squares  and  the  hexagon ;  the  first  to  be 
taken  six  times^  the  secmd  four  times>  and 
the  third  three  times ;  and  that,  in  rectangular 
triangles,  the  square  of  the  side  which  sub* 
tends  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  two 
squaves  of  the  sides  which  contain  the  right 
angie.  Upon  the  invention  of  the  latter  pro- 
position (£uclid«  lib*  i.  prop.  47.)  Plutarch 
says,  that  Pythagoras  offered  an  ox,  others, 
afihecatomb>  to  the  gods.  But  this  story  is 
thought  by  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.)  in^ 
consistent  with  the  institutions  of  Pythagoras, 
which,  as  he  supposes,  did  not  admit  of  animal 
sacrifices*  Pythagoras  inferred  the  stature  of 
Hescules  from  the  length  of  the  Olympic 
courses  which  measured  six  hundred  of  his 
feet.  Obsernng  how  much  shorter  a  course 
tin  hundred  times  the  length  of  the  foot  of  an 
ovduiary  siaed  man  was  than  the  Olympic 
course,  he  iaferre<^  by  the  kw  of  propovtioo, 
die  length  o£  Heocules's  foot;  whence  the 
usual  psoportioa  of  the  length  of  the  foot  to 
die  knghth  of  a  man^  enabled  him  to  deter- 
mine the  problem.  Pythagoras  also  applied 
geometrical  ideas  aa  symbolical  expresrions  of 
bodies^  and  of  natural  principles ;  but  nothing 
certains  or  intelligibles  is  preserved  on  this  head. 
On  astronomy,  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras, 
0r,  however,  of  the  ancient  Pythagoreans, 
waa  as  follows  :  the  term  heaven  either  denotes 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  whole 
apace  between  the  fixed  stars  and  the  moon,  or 
the  whole  world,  including  both  the  celestial 
spheres  and  the  earth.  There  are  ten  celestial 
spheres,  nine  of  which  are  visible  to  us  ; 
namely,  that  of  the  fixed  stars,  those  of  the 
seven  planets,  and  that  of  the  earth ;  the  tenth 
is  the  antichthon,  or  an  invisible  sphere  opposite 
to  the  earth,  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  harmony  of  nature,  as  the  decad  is  the 
completion  of  numerical  harmony.  And  this 
antichthon  may  be  the  cause  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  than  of  die 
moon.  Fire  holds  the  middle  place  in  the 
universe ;  or,  in  the  midst  of  the  four  dements 
is  placed  the  fiery  globe  of  unity ;  the  earth 
is  not  without  motion,  nor  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  ^heres,  but  is  one  of  those 
planets  which  n)ake  tfaear  rendution  about  die 
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sphere  of  ixre.  The  revolution  of  Satmrn  is 
completed  im  thirty  years,  that  of  Jupiter  in 
twentVs  that  of  IVfbrs  in  two,  that  of  the  titi^ 
and  ot  Mercury  zvA  Venus,  in  one  year.  The 
distances  of  the  several  celestial  spheres  from 
the  earth  correspond  to  the  proportion  of 
notes  in  the  musical  scale.  The  moon  and 
the  other  pl^etary  globes  are  habitable.  The 
earth  is  a  globe,  which  admits  of  antipodes. 
From  several  of  these  particulars  respecdng 
the  astronomical  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  it  has 
been  tnferred,  that  he  was  possi^sed  of  the 
true  idea  of  the  scdar  system,  which  was  re- 
vived bv  Copernicus,  and  has  since  been  fuHj 
establisned  by  Newton. 

The  pupils  of  the  Pydiagorean  school  were 
conducted  from  this  preparatory  study  to  At 
knowledge  of  natural,  theologicals  and  nsoral 
science.  Concerning  wisdom  in  general,  Pjt- 
thagoras  taughts  that  it  is  the  science  which 
is  conversant  wjth  those  objectSs  which  are  in 
dieir  nature  immutables  eternal,  and  incoD- 
ruptible,,  and  thscsfore  alone  can  properly  be 
said  to  exist.  The  oum  who  applies  himself  to 
this  kind  of  study  is  a  philosopher.  The  end 
of  philosophy  is,  dial  the  human  miad  nuiy, 
by  sach  consenqplatiott,  be  assimilated  to  At 
divioe,  and  at  length  be  qualified  to  join  the 
assembly  of  the  gods.  In  pursuit  of  wisdom, 
the  utmost  cam  must  be  taken  to  raise  die 
mind  above  the  dominion  of  the  passions,  and 
die  influence  of  sensible  objects,  and  to  dis- 
engage it  from  all  corporeal  impressions,  that 
it  may  be  mured  to  converse  with  itself,  and 
to  contemplate  things  spiritual  and  divine. 
For  this  purpose,  the  assistance  of  God,  and 
of  good  dsemoos,  must  be  invoked  by  prayer. 
^Philosophy,  as.  it  is  conversant  with  speculative' 
truth,  or  with  the  rules  of  human  conduct,  ii 
ather  theoretical  or  practical.  Practical  philo^* 
sophy  is  only  to  be  studied  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  life  \  theoretical 
philosoi^y  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom.  Con-^ 
templattve  wisdom  cannot  be  completely  at-> 
tained  without  a  total  abstraction  from  the 
mdinary  affairs  of  life,  and  a  perfect  tran* 
quiUity  and  freedom  of  mind.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  instituting  a  society,  separated 
from  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  contempla- 
tion and  study.  Active  or  moral  philosophy, 
which  prescribes  rules  and  precepts  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  according  to  Aristotle,  was 
first  taught  by  Pythagoras,  and  after  his  death 
-by  Socrates.  Among  the  moral  maxims  and 
precepts  ascribed  to  ryth^oras  are  the  follow- 
ing :  virtue  is  divided  into  two  branchesi 
private-  and  public.     Private  virtue  respects 
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education,  silence,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  fortitude,  sobriety,  and  prudence.  The 
powers  of  the  mind  are,  reason  and  passion ; 
and  when  the  latter  is  preserved  in  subjection 
•to  tlie  former,  virtue  is  prevalent.  Young 
persons  should  be  inured  to  subjection,  that 
they  may  always  find  it  easy  to  submit  to  the 
autnority  of  reason.  Let  them  be  conducted 
into  the  best  course  of  life,  and  habit  will  soon 
render  it  the  most  pleasant.  Silence  is  better 
dian  idle  words.  A  wise  man  will  prepare 
himself  for  every  thing  which  is  not  in  his  own 
power.  Do  wliat  you  j  udge  to  be  right,  what- 
ever the  vulgar  may  think  of  you  ;  if  you 
despise  their  praise,  despise  also  their  censure. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  fortitude  to  relinquish 
the  station  appointed  by  the  supreme  Lord, 
before  we  obtain  his  permission.  Sobriety  is 
the  strength  of  the  soul,  for  it  preserves  its 
reason  unclouded  by  passion.  No  man  ought 
to  be  esteemed  free,  who  has  not  the  .perfect 
command  of  himself.  Drunkenness  is  a  tem- 
porary phrensy.  That  whidi  is  good  and 
becoming,  is  rather  to  be  pursued,  than  that 
which  is  pleasant.  The  desire  of  superfluity 
is  fooUsh,  because  it  knows  no  limits.  All 
animal  pleasures  should  rather  be  postponed, 
than  enjoyed  before  tlieir  time ;  and  should 
only  be  enjoyed  according  to  nature,  and  with 
sobriety.  Much  forethought  and  discretion 
is  necessary  in  the  production  and  education 
of  children.  Wisdom  and  virtue  are  our  best 
defence ;  every  other  guard  is  weak  and  un^ 
•table.  It  requires  much  wisdom  to  give  right 
names  to  things. 

0)nceming  public  virtue,  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras,  as  it  is  transmitted  to  the  present 
time,  respects  conversation,  friendship,  reli- 
gious worship,  reverence  to  the  dead,  and 
legislation.  Upon  these  heads  he  is  said  to 
have  taught  thus:  conversation  should  be 
adapted  to  the  characters  and  condition  of  the 
persons  with  whom  we  converse :  that  dis- 
course and  behaviour  which  might  be  proper 
among  young  persons,  may  be  exceedingly  im- 
proper between  the  young  and  aged.  Pro- 
priety and  seasonableness  are  the  first  things  to 
be  regarded  in  conversation.  In  all  society  a 
due  regard  must  be  had  to  subordination* 
Respect  is  due  to  a  worthy  stranger,  some- 
times in  prefeic^nce  even  to  countrymen  or 
relations.  It  is  better  that  those  who  converse 
with  you  should  respect  you,  than  that  they 
should  fear  you;  for  respect  produces  admira- 
tion, but  fear  produces  hatred.  It  is  an  evi- 
dent proof  of  a  good  education,  to  be  able  to 
•ndure  the  want  of  it  in  others*     Between 
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friends,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  t» 
avoid  contention y  which  can  only  be  done  by 
shunning  as  much  as  possible  all  occasions  of 
strife,  suppressing  resentment,  and  exercising 
mutual  forbearance.  Reproof  and  correction 
are'  useful  and  becoming  from  the  elder  to  the 
younger;  especially  when  they  are  accon>- 
panied,  on  the  part  of  the  reprover,  with 
evident  tokens  of  affection.  Mutual  confidence 
is  never  for  a  moment  to  be  interrupted  be^ 
twccn  friends,  whether  in  jest  or  earnest ;  for 
nothing  can  heal  the  .wounds  which  are  made 
by  deceit.  A  friend  must  never  be  forsakea 
in  adversity,  nor  for  any  infirmity  in  human 
nature,  excepting  only  invincible  obstinacy  and 
depravity.  Before  we  abandon  a  friend,  we 
should  endeavour,  by  actions  as  well  as  words, 
to  reclaim  him.  True  friendship  is  a  kind  of 
union  which  is  immortal.  The  design  and 
object  of  all  moral  precepts  is  to  lead  men  to 
the  imitation  of  God.  Since  the  Deity  directs 
all  things,  every  good  thing  is  to  be  sought  for 
from  him  alone ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  done 
which  is  contrary  to  his  pleasure.  Whilst  we 
are  performing  divine  rites,  piety  should  dwell 
in  the  mind.  The  gods  are  to  be  worshipped 
not  under  such  images  as  represent  the  forme 
of  men,  but  by  such  symbols  as  are  suitable 
to  their  nature,  by  simple  lustrations  and  offer- 
ings, and  with  purity  of  heart.  Gods  and 
heroes  are  to  be  worshipped  with  different  de- 
grees of  homage,  according  to  their  nature. 
Oaths  are  in  no  case  to  be  violated.  The  bodies 
fit  the  dead  are  not  to  be  burned.  Next  to 
gods  and  daemons,  the  highest  reverence  is  due 
to  parents  and  legislators ;  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  our  country  are  to  be  religiously  ol> 
served.  Thus  mucn  concerning  the  active  or 
moral  philosophy  of  Pythagoras. 

Theoretical  philosophy,  which  treats  of 
nature  and  its  origin,  was  the  highest  object  of 
study  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  included 
all  those  profound  mysteries,  which  those^  who 
have  been  ambitious  to  report  what  Pythagoras 
said  behind  the  curtain,  have  endeavoured  to 
unfold.  Upon  this  subject,  nothing  can  be 
advanced  with  certainty,  especially  respecting 
theology,  the  doctrine  of  which  Pythagoras, 
after  we  manner  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  was 
peculiarly  careful  to  hide  under  the  veil  of 
symbols,  probably  through  fear  of  disturbing 
tne  popular  superstitions.  The  ancients  have 
not,  however,  left  us  without  some  grounds  o£ 
conjecture.  With  respect  to  God,  Pythagoraa 
appears  to  have  taught,  that  he  is  the  universal 
mind  ;  diffused  through  all  things  ;  the  source 
of  all  animal  life;  the  proper  and  intrinsic 
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cause  of  all  motion ;  in  substance  similar  to 
light ;  in  nature  like  truth ;  the  first  principle 
01  the  universe ;  incapable  of  pain ;  invisible ; 
incorruptible,  and  only  to  be  comprehended  by 
the  mind.  The  phrase  made  use  of  by  Theo- 
philus  AntiochenuSi  (ad  Autolyc.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.) 
who,  in  'representing  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
concerning  the  Deity,  calls  nim  ovrofioiliafAOi:  ray 
wavrmf  or,  <  the  self-moving  principle  of  all 
things,'  has  been  understood  to  imply  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fortuitous  formation  of  the  world, 
afterwards  taught  by  Epicurus ;  but  the  phrase, 
when  applied  to  God,  may  as  properly  denote, 
that  he  is  the  original  intrinsic  cause  of  all  mo- 
tion ;  and  this  is  the  only  sense  which  can  be 
affixed  to  the  words,  consbtently  with  the 
general  voice  of  antiquity  concerning  the  the- 
ology of  Pythagoras.  An  obscure  passage  in 
Aristotle,  (de  Ccelo,  cap.  iii.  §  14.)  where  he 
relates  that,  <<  among  the  Pythagoreans,  some 
assert  the  soul  to  be  of  the  nature  of  |v<rfurr«, 
the  motes  which  float  in  the  air,  and  others 
maintain  it  to  be,  that  by  which  they  are 
moved,"  has  also  been  adduced  to  prove,  that 
Pythagoras  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the 
Atomic  philosophers.  But  these  ^(«/<«r«, 
though  themselves  material>  are  by  Pythagoras 
supposed,  prior  to  the  existence  of  bodies,  to 
have  been  portions  of  that  eternal  fire  or  sether, 
which  is  active  and  intelligent,  and  from  that  cause 
to  have  a  principle  of  motion  within  themselves. 
The  account  which  we  have  given  of  the' 
Pythagorean  doctrine  concerning  the  divine 
nature,  is  confirmed  by  Cicero,  who  asserts, 
(Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  deSenect.  cap.  21.) 
that  Pythagoras  conceived  God  to  be  a  soul 
pervading  all  nature,  of  which  every  human 
soul  is  a  portion :  a  doctrine  perfectly  con- 
sonant to  the  opinions  received  in  the  countries 
which  Pythagoras  visited,  and  where  he  learned 
theology^  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  speaking  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Pythagoreans,  (lib.  c.)  says, 
that  they  held  God  to  be  i^vxcoat^  rw  o9sm  w/xXa;, 
the  animating  principle  of  the  universal  sphere. 
And  Justin  Martyr,  (in  a  passage  which  de- 
serves the  more  attention,  because,  being  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  it  is  probably  a  quotation  from 
ancient  Pythagorean,)  expressly  ranks  Pytha- 
goras among  the  theistical  philosophers.  «  If 
any  one,"  says  he,  (Orat.  ad  Gentes.)  <*  wishes 
to  be  informed  more  accurately  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras  with  respect  to  one 
God,  let  him  hear  his  opinion,  for  he  says, 
God  is  one ;  he  is  not,  as  some  conjecture, 
exterior  to  die  world,  but,  in  himself  entire, 
pervades  the  universal  sphere,  superintends  all 
jproductionSj  is  the  support  of  all  oature,  eternal^ 


the  source  of  all  power,  the  firsf  simple  priA^ 
ciple  of  all  things,  the  origin  of  celestial  light, 
the  father  of  all,  the  mind  and  animating  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe,  the  first  mover  of  all  the 
spheres."  From  comparing  this  passage  with 
others  before  cited,  it  mav  be  concluded,  with 
much  appearance  of  probability,  that  Pythagoras 
conceived  the  Deity  to  be  the  informing  soul  of 
the  world,  animating  it  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  numan  soul  animates  the 
body :  the  doctrine  which  Zeno  afterwards 
adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the  Stoic  system. 
It  may  also  be  conjectured  from  the  phrase, 
^urtfot  if  ifiovio,  or  "  heavenly  light,"  that  Py- 
thagoras, after  the  oriental  philosophers,  con- 
ceived of  the  Deity  as  a  subtle  fire,  eternal, 
active,  and  intelligent.  Though  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  the  idea  of  a  pure  spirit,  he 
nevertheless  appears  to  have  conceived  of  him 
as  incorporeal,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
was  commonly  underwood  by  the  ancients; 
that  is,  as  free  from  all  the  properties  of  gross 
matter,  and  as  possessing  a  power  of  commu- 
nicating motion,  and  of  forming  and  directing 
the  universe,  with  which  he  is  intimately  con- 
nected as  its  animating  principle.  Pythagoras, 
probably,  did  not  admit  two  primary  principles, 
but  considered  nature,  in  its  original  state,  as 
one  whole,  animated  by  an  intelligent,  but  ma« 
terial,  principle,  which  at  length  separated  itself 
from  die  chaotic  mass,  or  detached  passive 
matter  from  itself;  after  which  the  subde 
active  fire  and  the  passive  matter  remained 
distinct  principles.  This  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras  may  serve  to  cast  some 
light  upon  the  mysterious  symbols^  under  which 
his  theory  of  nature  was  concealed.  Upon 
this  supposition,  the  monad,  or  unity,  will 
denote  the  primary  chaotic  state  of  nature  ex* 
isting  as  one  whole,  which  comprehended  an 
active  principle,  and  a  passive  mass  capable  of 
undergoing  alterations,  and  receiving  forms. 
When  God  is  considered  as  acting  upon  matter^ 
the  forming  and  animating  power  in  nature 
becomes  the  -  monad,  the  passive  mass  is  the 
duad,  and  the  whole  universe  perfectly  framed 
is  the  triad ;  whence  all  subsequent  forms 
arise,  as  the  remaining  numbers,  by  the  com« 
bination  of  the  first  three,  till  the  whole  system, 
or  decad,  is  completed.  But,  lest  we  should 
bewilder  ourselves  and  our  readers  in  the 
mazes  of  conjecture,  we  desist. 

Subordinate  to  the  Deity,  it  was  taught  in 
the  Italic  school,  that  there  arc  three  orders  of 
intelligences,  K<Kis,  dsemons,  heroes,  who  are 
distinguished  by  their  respective  degrees  of 
excellence  and  dignity^  and  by  the  natiure-  of 
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llm  Iioi«g»  wbidi  is  due  to  them ;  gods  being 
to  be  preferred  in  honour  to  deim^gods  or 
demons^  and  dtemons  to  hettoce  or  men.  These 
three  orders,  in  the  Pathagorean  system,  were 
emanations,  at  liferent  d^ees  of  proximity, 
from  the  supreme  intelligence,  the  particles  of 
subtle  sethef  assamtng  a  grosser  clothing  the 
farther  they  receded  mm  the  fountain.  The 
third  order,  or  heroes,  were  supposed  to  be 
invested  with  a  subtle  material  clothing. 
Hierocles  defines  a  hero  to  be,  a  rational 
mind  united  with  a  luminous  body.  If  to 
these  three  species  we  add.  a  fourth,  the  human 
mind,  we  hare  the  whole  scale  of  divine  ema** 
nation,  as  it  was  conceived  to  be  by  this  sect  of 
philosophers.  All  these  they  imagined  to  pro- 
ceed  from  God,  as  the  first  source  of  intelli- 
gence, and  to  have  received  from  him  a  pure, 
simple,  immutable  nature.  God  being  himself 
cme,  and  the  origin  of  all  diversity,  they  re- 
presented him  under  the  notion  of  monad, 
and  subordinate  intelligences,  as  numbers  de^ 
rived  and  included  in  unity.  Thus  the  num- 
bers or  derived  intelligences  of  Pythagoras 
agree  with  the  ideas  of  Plato,  exc^,  perhaps, 
that  the  latter  were  of  a  nature  perfectly  spi« 
ritual^  but  the  former  were  clodied  with  a 
sabtle  sttherial  body.  The  region  of  die  air 
m^  supposed  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  be  full 
of  spirits,  daemons,  or  heroes,  who  cause  sick- 
ness or  health  to  man  or  beast,  and  commu- 
nicate, at  their  pleasure,  by  means  of  dreams> 
and  other  instruments  of  divination,  the  know- 
ledge of  future  events.  *That  Pythagoras  him- 
self held  this  opinion  cannot  be  doubted,  if  it 
be  true,  as  his  biographers  relate,  that  he  pro- 
fessed to  cure  diseases  by  incantations,  it  is 
probable'that  he  derived  it  from  the  Egyptians, 
among  whom  it  was  believed  that  many  diseases 
were  caused  by  dsemoniacal  possessions. 

The  Matskiai.  Woxx.d,  according  to  1^- 
thagoras,  was  produced  by  the  energy  of  the 
divine  intelligence.  It  is  an  animated  sphere, 
beyond  which  is  a  p<*rfect  vacuum.  It  con- 
tains ^heres  which  revolve  with  musical  har- 
mony. The  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  a  gross, 
immutable,  and  morbid  mass ;  but  the  air,  or 
sether,  which  surrounds  it  is  pure,  healthful, 
serene,  perpetually  moving,  the  region  of  all 
divine  and  immortal  natures.  The  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  are  inhabited  by  portions  of  the 
divinity,  or  gods.  The  sun  is  a  spherical 
body.  Its  eclipses  are  caused  by  the  passing 
of  the  mocm  between  it  and  the  earth ;  those 
of  ihe  moon  by  the  intervention  of  die  an- 
tichthon  before  explained.  The  moon  is  in- 
baMted  by  demons.  Comets  are  stars,  which 
are  not  always  seen,  but  rise  at  stated  periods. 
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tiittg  Mah,  the  Pydiagoreans  taught, 
thaty  oonsisting  of  an  elementary  nature,  and  a 
divine  or  rational  principle,  he  is  a  microcosm^ 
or  compendium  of  the  universe ;  that  his  soul 
is  a  self-moving  principle,  composed  of  two 
parts,  die  rational  which  is  a  pottbn  of  the 
soul  of  the  world,  seated  in  the  brain,  and  the 
irrational,  which  includes  the  passions,  and  is 
seated  in  the  heart ;  that  man  participates  in 
both  these  with  the  brutes,  wmch  from  die 
temperament  of  their  body,  and  dieir  want  of 
the  power  of  speech,  are  incapable  of  acting 
rationally ;  that  the  sensitive  soul,  OvfiK,  pe- 
rishes, but  the  rational  mind,  f^ifv,  is  immortal, 
because  the  source  whence  it  is  derived  is  im- 
mortal ;  that  after  the  rational  mind  is  freed 
from  the  chains  of  the  body,  it  assumes  an 
aetherial  vehicle,  and  passes  into  the  regions  of 
the  dead,  where  it  remains  till  it  is  sent  back 
to  this  world,  to  be  the  inhabitant  of  some 
other  body,  brutal  or  human ;  that  after  suf- 
fering successive  purgations,  when  it  is  suffi* 
ciently  purified,  it  is  received  among  the  gods, 
and  returns  to  the  eternal  source  from  which  it 
first  proceeded.  The  doctrine  of  the  Pythago- 
reans respecting  the  nature  of  brute  animals^ 
and  fAiri/i,\^ux»(r9f9  the  Transmigration  09 
Souls,  was  the  foundation  of  their  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  and  of  their  exclusion  of  animal 
sacrifices  from  their  religious  ceremonies.  This 
doctrine  Pythagoras  probably  learned  in  Egypt, 
where  it  was  commonly  taught )  nor  is  there 
any  sufficient  reason  for  understanding  it,  as 
some  have  done,  symbollically. 

We  must  not  take  our  leave  of  Pydiagoras, 
without  adding  a  few  specimens  of  his  Stmbols, 
which  though  they  were  at  first  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  and  thougl^ 
their  meaning  has  always  been  kept  secret  by 
the  Pythagoreans  themselves,  have  awakened 
much  curiosity,  and  given  occasion  to  many 
ingenious  conjectures,  which,  however,  unless 
they  were  more  satisfactory,  it  would  answer 
no  purpose  to  repeat.  Among  the  symbols  of 
Pythagoras,  recited  by  Jamblicus  and  others, 
aTe  the  following :  adore  the  sound  of  the 
whispering  wind.  Stir  not  the  fire  widi  a 
sword.  Turn  aside  from  an  edged  tool.  Pass 
not  over  a  balance.  Setting  out  on  a  journey, 
turn  not  back,  for  the  furies  will  return  widi 
you.  Breed  nothing  that  hath  crooked  talons. 
Keceive  not  a  swallow  into  your  house.  Look 
not  in  a  mirror  by  the  light  of  a  candle.  At 
a  sacrifice,  pare  not  your  nails.  Eat  not  the 
heart,  or  brain.  Taste  not  that  which  hath 
fallen  from  the  table.  Break  not  bread.  Sleep 
not  at  noon.  When  it  thunders  touch  the 
earth.    Pluck  not  a  crown.    Roast  not  that 
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which  has  been  boiled.  Sail  not  on  the  gromid. 
Plant  not  a  palm.  Breed  a  cock,  but  do  not 
sacrifice  it,  for  it  is  sacred  to  the  sun  and 
moon.  Plant  mallows  in  thy  garden,  but  eat 
them  not.  Abstain  from  beans.  The.  pre- 
cept prohibiting  the  use  of  beans,  b  one  of 
the  mysteries  which  the  ancient  Pythagoreans 
never  disclosed,  and  which  modem  ingenuity 
has  in  vain  attempted  to  discover.  Its  nieaning 
was  probably  rather  dixtetic,  than  physical,  or 
moral.  But  enough  of  these  enigmatical  trifles. 
Pythagorean  precepts  of  more  value  are  such 
as  these :  discourse  not  of  Pythagorean  doc- 
trines without  light.  Above  all  things  govern 
your  tongue.  Engrave  not  the  image  of  God 
in  a  ring.  Quit  not  your  station  without  the 
command  of  your  general.  Remember  that 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  vice  resemble  the  letter 
Y.  To  this  symbol  Persius  refers^  when  he 
eays,  (Sat.  iii.  56.} 

£t  tibi  quse  Samios  deduxtt  Litera  Ramos, 
Sargentem  dextro  monstravit  Limite  collem. 

<<  There  has  die  Samian  T's  instructive  make, 

Pointed  the  road  thy  doubtful  foot  should  take; 

.  There  warn'd  thy  rawandyetunpractis'd  youth, 

To  tread  the  rising  right-hand  path  of  truth." 

Diogen.  Laert.  lib,  viii,    cap.  u      Jamblichi  et 
^orphyrii  ViU  Pphag.  passim.     SuidAs.     Stan^ 
ie/j  Hist.  Phil,  part  ix.    EnfiMs  Hist.  PbiL 
vol.  L  ch.  xii.  -—  M. 

PYTHEAS^  an  ancient  mathematician,  as- 
tronomery  and  geographer,  was  a  native  of  the 
Greek  cok>ny  of  MarseUles  in  Ganl,  and  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Alexander  the 
Great.    He  contrSntfed  to  the  hnprovement  of 
geographical  and  astronomical  science,  by  ac* 
counts  which  he  wroteof  his  travels  «nd  voyages, 
and  other  works.    The  ancient  Greek  scholiast 
upon  Apolkmius  (Lib.  iv.)  attributes  to  him  a 
book,  entitled  rns  ^f  loii^,  or  **  The  Circuit  of 
the  Earth."    In  the  abridgment  of  Artemidoms 
the  Ephesian,  printed  with  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, he  is  placed  in  the  number  <n  those 
who  have  written  a  «  Periplus  of  the  World." 
Geminus  of  Rhodes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  quoted  a  treatise  of  his  ^  De  Ocpano." 
None  of  these  pieces,  however,  have  reached 
modem  times,  though  some  of  them  were  ex- 
tant in  the  fourth  century.    From  fragments 
which  may  be  collected  out  of  Strabo,  it  ap- 
pears that  Pytheas  introduced  into   them   a 
number  of  marvellous  and  incredible  circum- 
stances, chiefly  related  on  the  testimony  of 
others,  which  drew  on  ham  the  severe  censures 
of  that  author  and  Polybius.    By  these  fables 
they  were  so  prejudiced  against  him,  that  they 
withheld  their  credit  from- nearly  the  whole  of 


what  he  had  written  \  and  Polybius,  in  par^ 
ticular,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  maintained^  it 
to  be  utterly  incredible  that  a  private  person^ 
who  was  even  in  want,  should  have  travelled  so 
far  as  he  pretended  to  have  done,  by  sea  and 
land.     We  have  reason  to  conclude,  however, 
from  the  agreement  of  many  of  his  statements, 
with  the  <n>servation5  of  modern  geographers 
and  astronomers,   that  he  actually  visited  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  which  are  situated 
upon  the  ocean,  discovered  the  island  of  Thule, 
or  Iceland,  and  penetrated  into  the  Baltic  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  which  he  called 
the  Tanais,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the^ 
Vistula.     This  has  been  satisfactorily  shewn 
by  Gassendi,   in  the  vindicatioii  of   Pytbeas 
vriiich  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  his  friend" 
M.  de  Pieresc  \   in  which  he  shews,    that 
Pytheas  was  well  acquainted  with  the  northeit^ 
countries,  and  accurately  marked  the  distinctioli 
of  climates,   by  the  difierence  which  he  ob- 
served in  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in 
difierent  latitudes.    He  also  snews,  (hat  Era- 
tosthenes and  Hipparchu^  greatly  improved* 
their  geographical  works  by  availing  themselves 
of  the  labours  of  Pytheas,  though  not  without 
due    acknowledgments   of   their   obligatiofi9# 
That  Pytheas  was  a  skilful  observer  of  the 
heavens,  appears  from  his  having  taught  tfaite 
there  is  no  star  in  the  precise  situation  of  the 
pole  \  and  he  rendered  himself  famous  dmon{f 
astronomers,  by  being  the  first  calculator  <n 
the  meridian  altitude  dF  the  sun  at  the  summer 
solstice  at  Marseilles.     This  he  ascertained 
by  erecting  a  gnom^n^  or  upright  pillar,  of  a 
given   heighth,  and  finding   the    |)ropeition 
between  mx  heighth  and  the  length  of  tfie 
meridian  shadow.    The  result  i^s  found  to 
correspond  exactly  with  that  of  an  observatioir 
made  by  Gassendi  at  the  same  place,  in  die 
year  1636.     In  order  to  obviate  such  objections 
as  that  advanced  by  Polybius  asainst  die  reality 
of  Pytheas's  voyages  and  travels,  we  may  rea- 
sonably admit  the  supposition  that  he  was  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  prosecuting  them  at 
the  public  expence.     For,  as  the  republic  6f 
Marseilles  was  then  powerful  at  sea,  largely 
engaged    in   commercial    pursuits,    and   sent 
Euthymenes  to  make  such  discoveries  in  the 
southern  patts  of  Ae  world  as  might  lead  to 
the  extension  of  its  trade,  it  seems  very  pro»- 
baUe  that  Pydieas    was    dispatched   on   the 
pubKc  account  into  the  northern  regions,  with 
the  snme  views.     Strabon.  Geog,  lib,  ii,  ^  iv. 
passim.     Vossii  de  Hiit.  Grac.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii. 
Gassendi  Oper.  Vol.  IV.  eptst.  ii.  ad.  Wtndelin. 
Bajle.    Nwv.  Dltt.  Hist,  —  M. 
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I^UADRATUS,an  etrlf  Christian  writert 
and  probably  the  first  who  presented  a  written 
wfciogj  for  Christianity  to  any  of  the  Roman 
emperorSf  flourished  under  the  reigns  of  Trajan 
•nd  Adrian.     Edsebius  and  Jerome  give  him 
the  title  of  <<  a  Disciple  of  the  Apostles/'  and 
mention  a  cunent  tradition  in  their  time  con- 
cerning him,  that  he  possessed  tlie  gift  of  pro- 
phecy.    The  latter  of  those  fathers  supposes 
that  he  was  Bishop  of  Athens,  and  entered 
upon  that  office  after  the  martyrdom  of  Publius, 
the    immediate   successor  ol    Dionyaius    the 
Areopagite.    This  opinion  is  adopted  hj  Cave, 
«nd  others.    However,  Valesius,  Dupm,  and 
other  learned  critics  maintain,  that  the  apolo- 
gist and  bishop  were  diflFerent  persons.    After 
Kiirly  weighing  the  arguments  for  both  hypo- 
theses, the  judicious  Lardner  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  <<  it  may  be  best  not  to  be  positive 
on  either  side."    Leaving,  therefore,  that  ques- 
tion undetermined,  we  proceed  to  relate,  after 
Eusebius,  that  after  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  while  the  Christians  were  suffering 
under   the   unrepealed    persecuting  edicts  of 
former  princes,  Quadratus  presented  to  that 
Emperor,  in  the  year  1 26,  an  **  Apology  for 
the  Christian  Religion,"  which  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  that  historian,  and  commended  by 
him  for  the  ability  with  which  it  was  written, 
and  the  genuine  apostolical  doctrine  contained 
in  it.     Eusebius  also  adds  in  his  chronicle,  and 
is  supported  in  that  statement  by  Jerome,  that 
this  piece  produced  the  wished  for  effect  upon 
the  Emperor's  mind,  and  was  the  means  of 
procuring  a  temporary  calm  for  the  professors 
of  Christianity.    Of  this  work  we  have  only 
a  small  fraement  remaining,  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius, which  is  very  valuable  on  account  of 
the  testimony  which  it  gives  to  the  reality  of 
the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  by  as- 
serting that  some  of  the  persons  in  whose  fa- 
vour uose  mixQ^es  w«re  wrought^  were  living 


at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  With  respect  to 
the  place,  time,  or  manner  of  Quadratus's 
death,  we  have  no  information  on  which  any 
reliance  can  be  safely  placed.  Emebii  Hist. 
EccL  lib.  iiL  cap,  37.  Hb.  iv.  cap,  3.  cum  Annot* 
Valesii  (^  Cbronic.  FabricH  BibL  EccL  sub. 
Hieron.  cap.  19.  (5*  Epist.  83.  ad  Magnum. 
Cav/s  Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  I,  sub.  saC.  Gnost. 
Dupin.  Lardtuf^s  Cred.  part  it.  Vol.  IL 
chap.  27.  —  M. 

QUARLES,  Francis,  an  English  poet  of 
temporary  fame,  born  in  i  $92,  near  Rumford 
in  Essex,  was  the  son  of  James  Quarles,  Esq., 
clerk  of  the  green  cloth  and  purveyor  of  the 
navy  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  Francis  was 
educated  at  Christ's-college  in  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  ob- 
tained the  place  of  cup-bearer  to  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  James  I.,  which  he  pro* 
bably  relinquished  on  the  ruin  of  her  husband's 
affairs.  He  was  then  secretarv  to  Archbishop 
Usher  in  Ireland,  from  which  country  he 
made  his  escape  on  the  breaking  out  ot  the 
rebellion  in  164 1,  after  the  loss  of  his  property. 
He  had  before  distinguished  himself  by  a 
number  of  works,  chiefly  of  the  religious 
kind,  in  consideration  ot  which  he  had  a 
pension  from  Charles  I.  He  also  had  the  post 
of  chronologer  to  the  city  of  London.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  a  work 
which  he  wrote,  entitled  «  The  Royal  Con* 
vert,"  gave  oflfence  to  the  parliament ;  and  when 
he  subsequently  joined  the  King  at  Oxford, 
occasion  was  taken  to  sequestrate  his  estates, 
and  plunder  him  of  his  books  and  manuscripts. 
He  was  so  much  affected  with  those  losses^ 
that  he  did  not  long  survive,  dying  in  1644, 
at  the  age  of  52.  Of  the  numerops  writings 
of  Quarles  in  prose  and  verse  the  most  cele- 
brzted  was  his  ♦<  Emblems,"  a  set  of  designs 
exhibited  in  prints,  and  elucidated  by  a  copy  of 
verses  to  each.    Few  works  have  been  mor# 
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popular,  for  4faeir  pious  and  moral  purpose 
rendered  them  favourites  with  serious  readers, 
while  the  prints  gave  general  amusement ;  in 
allusion  to  which.  Pope  says  in  his  Dunciad, 

Quarles  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his  own. 

A  great  part  of  the  work  is  borrowed  from 
the  <<  Emblems  of  Hermannus  Hugo,'*  so  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  in- 
ventive powers  from  this  performance.  His 
verses,  however,  are  his  own ;  and  they  had 
the  fortune,  after  being  much  admired  in  their 
time,  to  fall  into  such  contempt,  that  the  name 
of  Quarles,  like  that  of  Blackmore,  became 
almost  proverbial  for  a  ridiculous  poet.  Tet 
he  is  by  no  means  without  his  beauties ;  and 
his  verses,  which  are  generally  smooth,  afford 
occasional  bursts  of  fancy  and  strokes  of  pathos, 
which  show  real  genius,  though  over-run  with 
false  taste.  Mr.  Jackson  of  Exeter,  in  his 
**  Letters  on  Various  Subjects,"  endeavoured 
to  recal  the  public  attention  to  this  neglected 
poet,  and  pointed  out  with  much  feeling  some 
of  his  brilliant  passages  ;  but  though  curiosity 
may  be  amused  by  hunting  for  his  scattered 
beauties,  he  can  never  regain  a  place  among 
the  English  classical  poets.  Bsogr*  Brit. 
Granger.     JacksofCs  Letters,  —  A. 

QUARRfe,  James-Hcgh,  a  French  eccle- 
siastic, and  author  of  devotional  and  practical 
treatises  which  are  highly  esteemed  by  pious 
Catholics,  was  a  native  of  Franche-Comte,  and 
bom  towards  the  close  of  the  i6th  century. 
He  received  his  academical  education  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.     In  the  year 
161 8,  he  entered  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory, then  under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Be- 
rulle,  its  founder,  and  was  appointed  succes- 
sively to  various  offices  of  trust  in  his  order. 
He  became  first  superior  of  the  congregation 
in  Spanish  Flanders  ;  and,  having  acquired  ce- 
lebrity by  his  talents  as  a  pulpit-orator,  was  no- 
minated preacher  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  the 
palace  at  Brussels.     He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  the  year  1656.     The  principal  of  his 
works,   which  have  undergone  numerous  im- 
pressions, are,  "  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Pe- 
nance," 1648,  lamo. ;  «  The  Spiritual  Trea- 
sure, pointing  out  the  Obligations  which  we  are 
under  to  God,  and  the  Virtues  necessary  to  the 
Attainment  of  Christian  Perfectit)n,"    1654, 
8vo.  J  "  A  Spiritual  Directory,  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  Interests  of  Piety  in  the  Soul  with 
Meditations,"  1654,  8vo.,  &c.    Moreru   Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.—M. 
QXJELLINUS,  Erasmus,  the  Old,  an  emi- 


nent  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in 
1607,  and  received  a  literary  education,  being 
probably  designed  for  some  learned  profession* 
An  inclination  for  the  arts  of  design,  however^ 
induced  him  to  become  a  disciple  of  Rubens, 
and  he  applied  with  success  to  all  the  branches 
of  painting.  He  became  distinguished  both  in 
landscape  and  history;  and  although  his  designs 
are  marked  with  the  taste  of  his  country,  bis 
ideas  are  often  learned  and  elevated,  and  ms  ex* 
ecution  bold  and  vigorous.  His  colouring  par- 
takes of  the  richness  of  the  school  of  Rubens. 
His  greatest  works  are  Scripture-pieces  in  some 
of  the  churches  in  Flanders,  and  a  capital  pic- 
ture in  the  grand  dining-hall  at  Antwerp,  re- 
presenting Christ  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee, 
and  Mary  Magdalen  washing  his  feet.  Several 
of  his  pieces  have  been  engraved.  He  died  at 
Antwerp  in  1678.  UArgenville^  Pilkingm 
ton.^^A* 

QUELLINUS,  John  Erasmus,  the  Young, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Antwerp,  in  1 630^ 
was  educated  under  his  father,  who  indulged 
him  in  his  ardent  desire  to  visit  Italy  for  im- 
provement. He  left  proofs  of  his  proficiency 
in  several  capitals  of  that  country,  which  spread 
his  reputation  both  abroad  and  in  his  native 
place.  On  his  return  he  was  much  employed 
in  history  pieces  for  the  decoration  of  churches 
and  convents,  and  obtained  the  character  of  one 
of  the  best  painters  of  the  Flemish  school. 
His  designs  are  correct,  his  draperies  in  a  noble 
style,'  and  his  back-grounds  enriched  in  tlie 
manner  of  Paul  Veronese,  with  magnificent 
architecture.  Many  of  his  works  are  ascribed 
to  the  elder  Quellinus,  though  he  is,  in  fact, 
the  superior  artist.  His  most  celebrated  piece 
is  Christ  healing  the  diseased,  in  the  abbey- 
church  of  St.  Michael  at  Antwerp.  He  died 
in  171 5,  at  the  age  of  85.  P*Argenville.  PiU 
kington. — A. 

QUENSTEDT,  John  Andrew,  a  learned 
German  Lutheran  divine,  and  professor,  in  the 
17th  century,  was  born  at  Quedlinburgh  in 
upper  Saxony,  in  the  year  161 7.  Concerning 
his  personal  history  we  are  not  supplied  with 
any  information,  excepting  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  by 
theUniversity  of  Wittemberg,  and  filled,  during 
many  years,  the  chair  of  professor  in  the  same 
faculty  in  that  seminary,  with  great  reputation* 
He  died  in  1688,  when  he  was  about  seventy- 
one  years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a  co-* 
pious  "  System  of  Divinity,"  in  4  volumes 
folio,  1685  ;  •*  De  sacrae  Scripturx  Divinitate," . 
1657,410.;  "Exercitatio  de  puritate  Fontium 
Hebnei  Veteris,  et  Gr^eci  Novi' Testamenti," 
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1675,  4to« )  <^  De  sacra  Scriptttrsti  ejosqve  At- 
tribu'tit  et  Scofio  prscipuo/*  &c.  4to. ;  <'  Ex- 
^rckation^s  Theologies,''  4to. ;  «  Dialogus  de 
patrw  iUustiium  Doctrina  et  Scriptis  virorum, 
.ab  initio  Mandt  ad  An.  i^ooy**  '^549  4to. ; 
^  De  Sepukura  Veterum,  sive  Tractatus  de  an- 
tiquis  Ritibtts  Sepukralibus  GraBCorum,  Roma- 
'tiorumi  Judgsorum,  et  Christianorum/'  16489 
4to. ;  <<  De  Primitiis  et  Decimis  Hebraeonim/' 
16859  8to.  ;  ^  Antiquitates  Biblicx  et  Ecclesi- 
asticx/'  &c.  x688|  4to.  $  and  various  <<  Dis- 
sertations/' ''Disputations/'  &C.9  the  subjects 
of  wUch  may  be  seen  in  Le  Long*s  BihL  Sacra^ 
FoL  IL    Moreri. — M. 

jQUERENGHI,  Antonio,  an  Italian  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1546.  He 
displayed  at  an  early  age  such  a  disposition  for 
literature,  that  he  wrote  verses  at  twelve  which 
^vere  admired,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  civil  laws,  and 
philosophy,  soon  after  lie  had  passed  his 
fifteenth  year.  He  afterwards  applied  himself 
to  theology*   ii^  which  he  was  regarded  as  a 

ireat  proficient.  By  the  advice  of  Speron- 
peroni,  who  had  been  his  preceptor,  he  rer 
paired  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  various  cardinals,  and  became  an 
active  member  of  the  academy  degli  AnimosL 
He  was  at  length  made  secretary  of  the  sacred 
college,  in  which  capacity  he  wa^  present  at 
the  election  of  five  popes.  Clement  VIII.  con- 
ferred upon  him  a  canonry  of  Padua,  which  oc- 
casioned him  to  reside  for  some  time  in  that 
city,  where  he  was  of  great  use  to  the  newly 
ibunded  academy  degli  Ricovrati.  He  returned 
to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  by  whom 
lie  was  made  private  chamberlain  and  referen- 
dary of  both  signatures.  He  held  these  o£Bces 
under  the  two  succeeding  popes  ;  and  though 
he  was  solicited  by  Duke  Rannucio  Farnese  to 
go  to  Parma  and  write  the  history  of  his  father 
Alexander,  and  had  besides  an  invitation  from 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  he  chose  to  remain  at 
Rome.  He  died  in  that  city,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  in  1633,  at  the  age  of  87.  Que- 
renghi  was  a  man  of  various  and  extensive  lite- 
rature, and  was  much  regarded  by  the  learned 
^md  ingenious  of  his  time.  His  writings  were 
oumeroust  and  comprehended  the  sciences, 
philology,  oratory,  and  poetry,  both  Latin  and 
Italian.  It  was  by  his  poems  that  he  became 
principally  known  to  posterity,  which  are  ele- 
gant and  correct,  but  not  remarkably  animated. 
They  have  been  characterised  as  having  nothing 
to  censure,  much  to  praise,  but  little  to  admire. 
SailUt*  Tirabo:chu  Moreri, — A. 
QUESNAYj  Francis,  a  physician  and  phi- 
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losoph^r,  ^slingwshtd  by  his.  writings,  was 
born  in  1694,  of  poor  and  rustic  parents  at 
Merey,  a  viUage  of  the  Isle  of  France.  He 
passed  his  youth  in  rnrai  labours  liU  the  age  of 

i6»  at  which  he  first  learned  to  read.  By  the 
assistance  of  a  country  surgeon,  and  his  own 
exertions,  he  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  the  principles  of 
medicine.  He  then  went  to  Paris  for  improve^ 
ment,  and  being  lodged  at  the  house  of  an  en- 
graver, he  learned  drawing  and  engraving, 
which  arts  be  afterwards  found  useful  in  his 
anatomical  encpiries.  Being  admitted  a  master- 
surgeon,  he  settled  at  Mantes,  where  for  some 
years  he  practised  in  his  profession,  employing 
all  his  leisure  in  reading  and  meditation.  He 
first  became  known  to  me  public  by  a  cridcism 
on  Sylva's  treatise  on  blood-letting,  with  a 
theory  of  his  own  on  the  same  subject.  This 
was  favourably  received,  and  procured  him  the 
esteem  of  la  Peyronie,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery. 
By  his  interest,  Quesnay  was  appointed  aecre^ 
tary  to  the  new  academy,  and  in  consequence 
removed  to  Paris.  The  gout  rendering  him 
uni^t  for  the  practice  of  surgery,  he  entered 
into  the  medical  department  of  the  profession, 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Pont-»- 
Moiisson.  He  was  nominated  consulting  phy- 
sician to  the  King,  and  obtained  credit  at 
court,  especially  during  the  reign  of  Mad.  de 
Pompadour.  He  was  ennobled,  and  finsdly 
became  first  physician  in  ordinary  to  His 
Majesty.  During  this  course  of  elevation  he 
preserved  much  of  the  frankness  and  simplicity 
of  his  early  life,  together  with  great  humanity, 
patriotism,  and  disinterestedness.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  his  medical  writings, 
but  by  several  works  upon  political  economy, 
which  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  sect  of  economists*  The  im- 
portance he  attached  to  this  study,  and  his  own 
reputation  in  it,  are  disphyed  in  the  following 
anecdote.  Entering  once  into  the  closet  of 
the  Dauphin,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for  him, 
that  prince  said,  <<  M.  Quesnay,  we  were 
trespassing  upon  your  ground  \  we  were 
talking  on  economy.'*  "  Sir,  (he  replied)  you 
were  in  your  own  garden,  for  it  is  there  that 
the  lilies  grow.**  Several  repartees  attributed 
to  him  shew  that  he  mixed  shrewdness  and 
sagacity  with  his  simplicity.  A  physician, 
who  in  an  important  consultation  had  carried 
a  point  of  practice  after  much  opposition, 
called  upon  Quesnay,  and  stating  the  case, 
desired  to  know  his  opinion  of  tibe  matter.  As 
in  his  own  mind  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
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^ueridtt  he  only  replied,  «  Sir,  1  too  i^ve 
spinetimes  put  into  the  lottery,  but  rieVer  after 
it  was  drawn."  Jle  bore  like  a  true  philosopher 
the  pains  of  the  gout,  and  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  ^bich  last,  he.  said,  <<  he  regarded 
only  a3  the  slow  operation  of  nature  demq* 
lisbii?g  a  mass  of  ruins."  He  .had  crmployed 
court  favour  ^p  little  to  his  own  emolument, 

gs^t  he  ;u:c.unx\ilated  nothing  in  a  long  life. 
e  d\e4  ?kt  Versailles  in  1774^  at  the  age  of 
8o.  Se^des  his  professional  honours,  he  w^s 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
-^i  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Lyons. 
The  ,p]:incip^l  medical  works  of  Quesnay  are 
♦*. Observations  sur  les  Effets  de  la  Sjiignee,"  of 
ipuhich  ths  3d  edition  in  1750  is  greatly  aug- 
mented* ;In  this  wodc  he  maintains  that  the 
chief  use  of  jbtleedii^  is  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
blood,  or  depriving  it  .of  red  globules,  and  that 
it  has  little  effect  in  derivation,  or  in  depletion 
pf  the  vessels  :  <<  Essai  de  Physique  sur  TEco- 
«iomie  Animale/'  1736—47,  an  ingenious  work 
hut  full  of  hypotheses  :  it  supports  the  ancient 
liotion  of  the  four  principal  .humours :  <<  Traite 
de  la  Ga^greue,''  1749  ;  «  Trait^  de  la  Sup- 
puration,'' 17.50  ;  «  Traite  des  Fiivres  con- 
tinues/' 2  vols.  i;^mo.,  1753;  in  all  thes^ 
pieces  there  is  .ingenuity  and  useful  observationj 
put  tpp  «gr^t  ^  propiensity  to  theorising,  fik 
preface  to  .the  ist  .vol.  .of  «  Ill^xiqirs  pf  thp 
Ac^dqnvy  pf  Surgery"  is  ipuch  le^pemed  j  and 
he  'j^l^P  publi^ed  ^oi^e  yaluable  .p^pc^s  m  the 
ipemoirs  ihem^b^es.  Of  his  pther  writiugiB 
S^re  "  Pjhy^iipcriitie,  .pu  iiu  ,Qquyetnement  le 
plus  Av]?nt^geux  aUiQwre  hmn?in,"  8vo.,  1 768, 
ji  WO^k  .swguJar  bo|h  in  ^style  j^pd  mat^^j  se- 
ver^ "  Qpusqul^''  on  .tl^e.  economic  science, 
in  iwhioh  ^e  ^soo^e  ,u;eful  and  ^n>e  imp^ctics^ 
ble  ideas ;  a^d  j$pme  i^rtiQles  in  the  <'  Eiicyclp- 
jpedie^"  reUtiye  no  the  same  subject,  fifilleri 
MiU.Anat.  Bhyfiict.  Nouv.  Dict.fluU—A. 
QUES^,  ABRAHAM  DV)  an  en^ineut 
Prench  paval  cotpmander,  .was  t)ie  son  pf  ,a 
distinguished  captain  in  the  fl^epch  navy,'de- 
,  ^cended  from  ^  noble  family  ip  (Torpiandy. 
Jle  was  boi^n  in  th^t  jprpvipqe  in  ^6,10,  and 
,w.4S  brought  .up  to  the  jsea^service  ,un4^r  Ji^s 
jEather,  who  ga^ve  hip  the  command  of  a  vessel 
.when  he  was  only  sevj^pteep.  In  i<$37  he  w^s 
present  at  fhe  attack  of  ^e  Isles  of  ^ainte- 
^arguerite,  and  in  ,th^  ifpllowipg  year  con^ 
:triba(ed  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  &  Spaniards 
.before  Gattari.  He  was  afterwards  ip.  v;irious 
actions  pp  ,the  coast  pf  Spain;  ^mpng  wlpffh 
w^s  the  battle  of  Cape  de  Gattes  in  1643. 
.In  1644  he  went  to  serve  in  Sweden,  where 
his  fa^er  b^  before  made  bim^elf  known, 
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and  w^  promoted  to  ,the  irapjc  of  vice-admiral 
pf  the  Swedish  fleet.  In  this  statipn  he  had  a 
command  in  a  famous  battle  ip  which  the 
Danes  were  entirely  defeated^  and  his  vessel 
was  one  that  boarded  and  took  the  enemy'f 
admiral  ship.  Being  recalled  to  France  in 
1647,  he  commanded  a  squadron  sent  to  the 
epcpedition  against  Naples.  The  French  ria^ 
being  in  a  low  state  oii  account  pf  the  minority 
of  the  King,  he  fitted  out  several  ships  at  hif 
own  expence  in  1650,  with  which  he  assisted 
in  the  reduction  of  Boprdeaux,  which  had  re- 
volted, and  was  aided  by  a  Spanish  fleet*  "  I^or 
his  services  pn  t;his  pccasion  the  Queen-regent 
presented  him  with  a  domain  in  Brittany.  In 
1676  he  ^ad  the  glory  of  being  (xpposed  to  the. 

Sreat  De  Ruyter.  TThe  Spanish  and  Dutcfi 
eets  had  united  to  prevent  the  French  froqi 
succouring  tl^e  inhabitants  of  Messipa,  who 
jiad  revolted  from  Spain.  Du  Quesne,  com- 
manding as  v^ce-a4niii}d.  under  the  Duke  de 
Vivpnne,  ei\gaged  .^e  Dutch  unsupported  by 
the  Spaniards,  for  a  whole  day,  and  tnpugh  the 
action  was  dubious,  succeeded  in  entering  tbe 
port  of  Messina.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
sailed  from  that  port  to  relieve  Augusta,  which 
•was  besieged  .by  the  Spaniards ;  and  falling  in 
with  the  u^ted  squadrons,  ^fierce  action  en-^ 
^ue^y  chiffly  between  t^e  Dutch  and  Frencht 
in  which  the  victory  was  claimed  by  both  par- 
tiesj  the  Dutchy  rhowever,  ^sustaii^d  f;fae  £res|t 
loss  of  .t^heir  cel^ra^e^  coippiander  X)e  (R,uy ter» 
who  req^w^  a  .shot  that  proved  fatal  somp 
days  af(er«  J)u,Que$ne  obtained  a  more  glo- 
.riops  fmd  decided  success  in  another  eiigage- 
.ment  with  ^'^  Sp?^^^  and  Dutch  jfleets  at 
Palermo,  vi^^  by  paeans  of  ;hi3  fire-§hips  Jie 
.djistroyed  ty^^^  i^i^ge"  ships  pf  the  enemy,  and 
j^ve  his  sovQri^ign  .^e  ^cpipmand  of  the  Medi- 
tqprane^n.  In  1^82  he  was  sent^yritK  a  fleet 
to  awe  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  whic|i 
had  committed  depredations  on  the  French 
coasts ;  an4  in  the  foUowipg  ye;^r  he  sailed  to 
Algiers,  and  bombarded  apd  ^cjannonaded  the 
.town  with  such  fpry,  as  nearly  to  lay  it  in  rpins. 
A  change  pf  wind,  howeyer,  obliging  him  to 
.  retire,  .the  Algeripes  sent  out  all  their  vessels, 
and  renewed  their  ravages  on  the  coast  of  Pro^^ 
vqnce,  at  the  same  time  repairing  all|tbeir  for- 
tifications. In  the  next  spring  Da  Quespe 
anchored  befpre  the  city,  ^d  did  not  leave, it 
till  l^e  had  4estroyed  almost  all  the  bpildings, 
with  the  whole  of  the  shipping  ^nd  fortifica- 
.tions,  the  cpnsequence  of  which  vra^s  their 
being  obliged  humbly  to  spe  for  peace.  He 
struck  equal  terror  into  the  states  of  Tripoly 
.anfl  XupiSf  3irhich  were  likewise  cpoipelled  to 
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vuTchase  peace  with  France  by  submission. 
On  these  occasions,  Du  Quesne  liberated  a 
great  number  of  Christian  captives  of  all  na* 
tions,  whom  he  sent  home  without  ransom. 
In  1684  he  was  employed  to  bombard  Genoa, 
wUdi  had  offended  uie  haughty  Lewis  by 
some  assistance  to  his  enemies,  and  soon  re- 
duced it  to  terms  of  humiliation.  The  recom* 
pence  due  to  these  great  sendees  was  impeded 
oy  his  firm  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion 
in  which  he  was  bred,  and  which  the  bigotry 
of  Lewis  regarded  as  criminal.  He  received, 
however,  the  royal  gift  of  a  fine  estate,  which 
was  erected  into  amarquisate,  and  of  course  gave 
him  that  title  ;  and  on  the  repeal  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  he  was  the  only  person  exempted 
fix>m  its  penalties.  This  eminent  man,  one  of 
the  chief  boasts  of  the  French  navy,  preserved 
an  extrordinary  degree  of  health  and  vigour, 
notwithstanding  several  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived, till  his  death  at  P^uris  in  1688,  in  the 
78th  year  of  his  age.  Moreri.  Mod.  Univers. 
Hist.— A. 

QUESNE,  Henry  du,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  in  1651,  entered  the  French  navy  in 
x666,  and  served  with  distinction  in  vanous 
actions  under  his  father.  He  was  present  at 
the  bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1683,  and  ne- 
gotiated the  peace  with  Tunis.  At  a  time 
when  the  highest  prospects  in  his  profession 
by  before  him,  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
religion  caused  him,  at  the  repeal  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  to  quit  his  country  and  the  service. 
Still,  however^  retaining  his  patriotic  feelings, 
he  refused  the  oiSFers  that  were  made  him  to 
take  a  command  in  the  navies  of  its  enemies, 
tnd  retired  to  Switzerland,  where,  with  the 
{>ermt8sion  of  the  Bling  of  France,  he  pur- 
chased the  lordship  of  Aubonne.  His  virtue 
and  reputation  raised  him  to  ^reat  credit  with 
the  Protestant  powers,  which  he  employed  in 
engaging  them  to  undertake  the  protection  of 
his  persecuted  brethren ;  and  through  his 
means,  150  victims  of  intolerance  procured 
theiiC  liberation  from  tbe  gallies.  In  1689  he 
obtained  permission  to  fit  out  two  vessels  iq 
order  to  settle  a  colony  of  Protestant  refugees 
in  the.  Mascarenhas  isles,  but  learning  that 
some  French  ships  of  war  had  sailed  for  that 
destination,  he  abandoned  the  project.  In 
1 701  he  sold  his  lordship  of  Aubonne  to  the 
state  of  Berne,  and  retired  to  Geneva^  of 
which  he  was  created  a  citizen.  Iii  that  city 
he  died  in  1723,  highly  respected  for  his  learn- 
ing and  piety.  Henry  du  Quesne  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  version  of  the  New 
Testament  published  by  the  p^tox#  of  Geneva 
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in  I  ^26 ;  and  he  published  in  1 7 1 8  an  esteemed 
theological  work,  entitled  <*  Reflexions  An« 
ciennes  et  Modemes  sur  TEucharistie,''  8vo« 
Moreri.     Senehier.  —  A. 

QUESNEL,  PAsftuiKR,  a  French  priest  or 
muchcelebrity  inthemodem  annals  of  theCatho- 
lic  church,  was  descended  from  an  honourable  fa* 
mily,  andbomatParisintheyeari<$34.  Having 
completed  his  course  of  divimty  at  the  Sorbonne^ 
with  dbtinguished  reputation,  in  1657  he  be* 
Came  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
oratory>  and  two  years  aftewards  received 
priest^  orders.  From  this  tkne  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of  the ' 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  the  fathers,  and  to 
the  composition  of  pious  treatises.  So  highly 
was  he  respected  for  his  learning  and  merits^ 
that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  was  ap« 
pointed  first  director  of  the  institution  belong- 
ing to  his  order  at  Paris.  The  earliest  of  his 
productions  was  his  <*  Moral  Reflections  upon 
the  New  Testament."  At  first  the  author's 
design  extended  no  further  than  to  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  discourses  and  maxims  of  our 
Saviour,  as  delivered  in  the  gospels,  for  the 
use  of  his  younger  brethren  of  the  oratory. 
In  this  form  the  work  was  perused  by  the 
Marquis  de  Laigue,  and  some  other  pious  per« 
sons,  to  whom  it  gave  such  satisfaction,  that 
they  persuaded  the  author  to  proceed  in  the 
same  method  in  illustrating  the  entire  text  of 
the  four  evangelists.  Having  complied  with 
their  request, iheMarquis recommended  the  per* 
formance  so  warmly  to  M.Felix  Vialart,  Bishop 
of  Chalons  on  the  Mame,  that  the  prelate  was 
induced  to  read  it  with  great  attention  and  care. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Bishop  not  only 
thoroughly  approved  of  if,  but  adopted  it  for  the 
tise  of  bis  diocese,  recommending  the  petusal 
of  it  to  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  faithful  by  a 
pastoral  mandate.  Upon  this  the  <'  Reflec- 
tions'* were  published  at  Paris,  in  the  y^ar 
1671,  by  order  of  the  Bishop,  with  the  privi- 
lege and  approbation  of  tlie  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  con^ 
sent  of  ArdilHshop  Harhy.  This  work,  at 
its  first  appearance,  met  with  universal  applauset 
and  was  patronized  by  all  ranks  of  persons^ 
tin  the  Jesuits  accused  it  of  covertly  propaga^ 
ing  the  principles  iji  Jansenism.  In  the  mean* 
time  Fadier  Quesml  was  employed  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  press  a  new  edition  ot  <<  The  Works 
of  St.  Leo,*'  having  access  to  an  ancient  ma- 
nuscript of  that  Pontiff's  writings,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Cardinal  Grimani,  and  had 
been  presented  to  the  library  of  the  oratory. 
This  edition,  which  was  published  at  Paris  ui 
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26759  -in  a  tols.  4to»^  contains  not  onlj  -a 
carefully  revised  and  corrected  state  of  the 
text>  but  numerous  notes  and  dissertations 
"trhich  reflect  great  honour  on  the  learning  and 
discernment  of  the  editor.  Its  value  was  also 
enhanced^  in  the  judgment  of  his  countrvmeny 
by  his.  introducing  into  it  a  bold  and  able  de- 
fence of  die  sentiments  of  the  Gallican  churchy 
in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  This  circumstance,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, gave  great  offence  to  the  Papal  goyem- 
ment,  and  the  edition  was  condemned  in  the 
following  year  at  Rome,  by  a  degree  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Inikx, 

The  reputation  which  Father  Quesnel  had 
now  obtained,  however,  could  not  preserve  him 
from  sharing  in  the  troubles  in  which  those 
fnembers  of  the  oratory  were  involved,  who 
favoured  the  opinions  01  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Ypres.  The  constancy,  likewise,  of  his  at- 
tachment to  Father  de  Sainte-Marthe,  general 
of  the  oratory  in  France,  excited  against  him 
the  ill-will  of  M.  de  Harlay,  Archbishop  of 
IParis,  who  had  procured. the  exile  of  the  ge- 
neral, and,  in  die  year  168 1,  employed  the 
King's  name  to  compel  Father  Quesnel  to  re- 
move^ out  of  his  diocese.  Upon  this  he  re- 
tired to  Orleans,  where  he  made  some  pro- 
fress  in  a  design  which  he  had  commenced  at 
'aris/pf  illustrating  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  and 
the  Episdes  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  same  plan  with 
his  work  upon  the  Evangelists;  but  his  labours 
were  interrupted  by  a  proceeding  of  his  order 
which  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  France. 
At  a  general  assembly  of  this  congregation, 
held  at  Paris  in  1678,  a  formulary  of  doctrine 
had  been  drawn  up,  embracing  several  points 
of-  philosophy  and  divinity,  in  opposition  to 
Jansenism  and  Cartesianism.  This  formulary 
was  disapproved  of  by  many  of  the  Frencn 
bishops ;  and  M.  Fonquet,  Bishop  of  Agde, 
prohibited  it  from  being  put  in  force  in  the 
houses  of  the  oratory  within  his  diocese*  It 
>ras,  however,  adopted  by  the  majority  in  the 
general  assembly  of  1684,  and  directed  to  be 
signed  by  every  member  of  the  congregation, 
under  the  penalty  of  expulsion  upon  a  refusal. 
Thi^s  circumstanced,  Father  Quesnel  and 
others,  who  could  not  in  conscience  subscribe 
to  it  without  explanadons,  which  were  not  ad- 
mitted, found  it  necessary,  from  a  regard  to 
their  personal  safety,  to  withdraw  privately 
from  France  into  foreign  countries.  Our  au- 
thor took  refuge  in  the  Spanish  Low-Coun- 
tries, and  joined  M.  Amauld  at  Brussels,  with 
whom  he  continued  to  associate  till  the  death 
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was  repatded  af  the  leading  person  among  the 
Jansemsts*  In  this  fetreat  he  completed  hit. 
«<  Moral  Reflections'*  upon  the  Acts  and  tht 
remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
be  pttbli^ed,  for  die  first  dme,  in  the  year 
1687.  Afterwards  he  revised  and  made  ad- 
ditions to  his  former  work  on  the  Evangelists, 
and  printed  an  uniform  edidon  of  the  whole, 
in  1693  or  1694,  in  4  vols.  8vo«  In  the  year 
1695,  nL  de  Noailles,  then  Bishop  of  Chalons, 
on  die  Mame,  recommended  the  reading  of 
this  work,  by  a  mandate  which  he  directed  to 
his  clergy  and  people.  In  the  life  of  this  pre* 
late,  we  have  seen  the  use  which  the  Jesuits 
made  of  this  circumstance,  after  his  promotion 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Paris;  but  we 
there  omitted  to  state,  that  the  Archbishop, 
after  eng^ing  some  able  divines,  and  among 
them  M.  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  carefully 
to  revise  anew  the  <<  Moral  Reflections,''  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  work  at  Paris»  in 
1699.  , 

In  the  year  1703,  while  the  Catholic  world 
was  distracted  oy  die  disputes  conceminc;  the 
resolution  of  the  famous  Casf  of  Consctence^ 
the  Jesuits  availed  themselves  of  their  influence 
at  the  Court  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  to  obtain 
an  order  £or  the  arrest  of  Father  Quesnel,  and 
the  other  objectors  to  the  formulary,  who  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  Low-Countries. 
This  order  was  conveyed  to  M»  Humbert  de 
Precipiano,  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  who 
caused  our  author  to  be  taken  into  custody, 
and  confined  in  the  prison  belonging  tq  the 
archiepiscopal  palace  at  Brussels.  From  this 
situation  he  was  unexpectedly  delivered  In  less 
than  four  months,  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  Spa- 
nish gentleman  in  the  employment  of  the  Duke 
of  Aremberg,  who  contrived  to  open  a  passage 
through  the  walls  of  the  prison  sufficiently 
•large  for  lus  escape^  After  thus  happily  obi* 
taining  his  liberty,  he  made  the  best  of  hit 
way  to  Holland,  where  he  published  several 
pieces  in  vindication  of  himself  and  wridngs^ 
from  (barges  preferred  against  both  before  dio 
ecclesiastical  court  of  Mechlin,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  pronounced  by  the 
Archbishop.  A  short  time  before  his  arrival 
in  HoUana,  his  enemies  had  prevailed  upon 
M.  Foresta  de  Colongue,  Bishop  of  Apt,  to 
publish  an  ordnance  of  proscription  against 
his  <<  Moral  Reflections  }*'  and  hi  the  year 
X  704,  he  was  charged  with  heresy  and  sedidon, 
in  two  libels  which  were  published-  by  a  Je.« 
suit,  who  attempted  to  substandate  his  accu* 
sations  by  passages  selected  from  that  work* 
Father  Quesners  defences  of  it,  both  against* 
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flie  )pfoscription  of  the  Bishop,  iand  the  accu- 
sations of  his  anonymous  libeller,  were  con- 
ducted with  great  ability  ahd  spirit.  The 
public  werb  led  to  expect  that .  satisfactory 
proofs  Of  the  authoi's  heresy  and  sedition 
Would  be  exhibited  from  his  secret  papers,' 
mid  those  committed  to  hhn  by  M.  Arnauld, 
which  were  seized  when  he  was  arrested  at 
Brassels.  We  may  fairly  conclude,  howevet, 
that  if  the  publication  of  those  papers  cottl^ 
Have  served  the  cause  of  his  enemies,  Aey 
Would  not  have  been  withheld  from  the  world. 
They  appear  to  have  bfeen  made  use  of  onfy  by 
Father  le  Tellier  the  Jesuit,  who  selected,  or 

Sretended  to  select,  extracts  from  them,  which, 
ufing  several  years,  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
accustomed  to  reid  every  evening  to  Lewis  XIV. 
In  the  life  of  the  Cardinal  de  Noatlles,  we 
have  seen  how  that  prelate  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  by  suggesting  a 
clause  of  explanation,  with  which  alone  his 
bull  intended  to  terminate  the  disputes  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Case  of  Conscienccy  was  received 
by  the  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  in  the 
year  1705.  His  resentment  was  expressed 
m  two  briefs,  addressed  by  His  Holiness  to 
the  clergy  and  to  the  King,  during  the  follow- 
ing year.  By  the  enemies  of  Quesnel  this 
was  thought  a  seasonable  time  to  apply  to  the 
Pope  for  the  condemnation  of  the  "  Moral 
Reflections,"  as  a  measure  which  would  gra- 
tify his  revenge  on  the  Cardinal,  who  had 
stood  forth  the  protector  and  patron  of  that 
performance.  About  36  years  had  now  elapsed, 
since  the  author's  work  had  been  favourably 
received,  not  only  in  France  but  in  fo- 
-reign  tountries.  It  had  been  translated  into 
many  languages,  particularly  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish, and  had  undergone  numerous  impressions. 
Even  in  Rome  it  had  warm  admirers;  and 
that  the  present  Pontiff  himself  was  of  that 
number  is  shewn  by  an  anecdote  which  Vol- 
taire has  related  in  tne  ad  vol.  of  his  "  Si^cle 
de  Louis  XIV."  He  tells  us  that  Renaudot, 
a  very  learned  French  abbe.  Who  resided 
some  time  at  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  XI.,  going  one  day  to  visit  that  Pon- 
tiff, who  was"  a  patron  of  learned  men,  found 
him  reading  Quesnel's  book.  On  the  abba's 
entering  the  room.  His  Holiness  said,  "  This 
is  an  admirable  performance !  We  have  no 
person  at  Rome  capable  of  writing  in  sucli  a 
manner.  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  engage 
the  author  of  it  to  reside  here."  Tet  notwith- 
standing this  encomium,  when  the  application 
of  Quesnel's  enemies  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mortifying  Cardinal  NoailleSi  and  of 
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plejsing  flic  Jesuits  at  the  same  time,  the  veff 
saitie  Pope  was  so  inconsistent  and  shameles^- 
as  to  yield  to  their  request.  Accordingly,  in 
the  year  1708,  he  issued  a  decree  which  con- 
demned the  «  Moral  ReflectionaT'  in  general, 
but  without  specifying  any  particular  doctrines 
or  propositions  which  merited  such  a  sentence. 
During  the  following  year,  some  bold  and  well 
written  animadversions  on  this  proceeding  made 
dieir  appearance,  under  the  title  of  "  Dialogues 
on  the  Decree  of  Rome  against  the  Ifie^  Testa- 
ment of  Chalons,  accompanied  with  Moral  Re- 
flections;" which  were  attributed  to  Father 
Quesnel.  This  papal  decree  Was  not  received 
in  France,  since  It  infringed  on  die  privileges 
of  the  GallJcaft  churches;  but,  without  making 
mention  of  it,  the  bishops  of  l^^u^on,  and  or 
Rochelk  and  Gap,  proscribied  it  iri  their  re- 
spective dioceses,  during  the  years  17 10  and 
1 71 1.  At  length  Lewis  XIV.,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  and  those  French  prelate^ 
who  were  in  their  interest,  applied  \o  the  Popd 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  obnoxious  work 
by  a  formal  bull,  which  should  distinctly 
point  out  such  propositions  in  it  as  were  cen- 
surable in  the  judgment  of  the  holy  see*  Irt 
consequence  of  this  application,  Clement  XI. 
established  a  congregation  of  cardmah,  prelates^ 
and  divines,  to  enter  into  a  particular  examina* 
tion  of  the  doctrines  and  maxims  Which  Ques- 
nel had  advanced.  That  his  work  might  not 
be  condemned  without  any  efforts  on  his  part  td 
vindicate  it  from  the  accusations  of  his  enemies, 
our  author  wrote  on  this  occasion  two  letters  to 
the  Pope,  which  were  safely  conveyed  to  Rome; 
but  His  Holiness  did  not  deign  to  give  any  reply 
to  them.  State  policy  had  alreac^  dferermined 
what  measures  he  should  adopt  ^  and,  after  the 
sessions  of  the  congregation  were  ended,  he  is-* 
sued  the  celebrated  bull  UfiigemtuSf  in  September 
1713,  which  pronounced  an  hundred  and  ontf 
propositions  extracted  from  the  "  Moral  Reflec- 
tions" to  be  heretical,  and  condemned  whatever* 
had  been  written,  or  should  afterwards  be  writ- 
ten, in  defence  of  that  work. 

To  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  time  we 
refer  our  readers,  for  a  particular  account  of 
the  violent  disputes  and  commotions  excited  by 
this  bull  in  France.  To  what  has  beeii  already 
stated  on  this  subject  in  our  life  of  Cardinal  de 
NoaiUes,  we  have  only  to  add  in  this  place, 
that  Father  Quesnefs  name  is  to  be  joined  with 
those  of  the  illustrious  characters  among  his 
countrymen,  who,  both  under  the  reign  of 
Lewis  AlV.  and  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  appealed  from  this  tyrannical  papal 
edict  to  a  general  council.    He  spent  die  lasif 
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y^ars  of  his  life  at  Amsterdamy  where  he  formed 
some  Jansenist  churches^  and  published  his 
tipologetic  and  controversial  pieces  against  the 
bull  Unigenitus  and  its  abettors.  He  died  there 
in  1719^  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  That  he 
was  a  person  of  considerable  learnings  of  great 
ingenuity,  and  of  an  elegant  genius,  needs  no 
other  evidence  than  what  is  abundantly  furnished 
by  his  writings.  From  his  contcfrnporaries  we 
also  learn,  that  he  was  equally  distinguished  by 
the  lustre  of  his  piety,  and  tne  sanctity  of  his 
manners.  .  Among  his  numerous  productions, 
besides  those  already  mentioned, .  are,  **  The 
Tradition  of  the  Roman  Church  concerning  die 
Predestination  of  holy  Men  and  efficacious 
Grace,"  16S7,  in  4  vols.  i2mo.,  under  the  bor- 
rowed naftie  of  the  Sieur  Germain,  docjor  of 
divinity  j  «*  The  Discipline  of  the  Church,  de- 
duced from  the  New  Testament,  and  some  an- 
cient Councils,"  1689,  ^^  ^  ^^^^*  4^^*  > 
**  Christian  Prayers,  with  the  Practice  of 
Piety,"  in  2  vols.  i2mo.;  "The  Office  of 
Jesus,  with  Reflections,"  ijmo. ;  «  A  Collec- 
tion of  Spiritual  Letters,  on  various  moral  and 
pious  Subjects,"  piiblished  after  the  author's 
death  in  1721,  in  3  vols.  i2mo.;  together  with 
other  doctrinal,  moral,  devotional,  controver- 
sial, and  miscellaneous  treatises,  of  which  a 
long  list  may  be  seen  in  Moreru  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.—U. 

QUESNOI,  Francis  du,  also  called  Fla- 
MAND,  or  The  Fleming,  an  excellent  sculp- 
tor, was  born  at  Brussels  in  1594.  He  learned 
his  art  under  his  father,  who  was  a  sculptor, 
"and  at  an  early  ^ge  displayed  so  much  ability, 
that  the  Archduke  Albert  gave  him  a  pension 
and  sent  him  to  Italy.  After  the  death  of  that 
Prince,  he  was  patronised  by  the  constable  Co- 
lonna  \  and  the  celebrated  Poussin  residing 
wifh  the  constable  at  the  same  time,  the  two 
artists  contracted  an  intimate  friendship,  and 
studied  in  concert,  Quesnoi  formed  himself 
upon  the  taste  of  the  ancients,  and  particularly 
excelled  in  making  bas-reliefs  and  models  in 
small  size,  representing  Cupids  and  children, 
to  which  he  gave  singular  grace  and  delicacy. 
Being  reproached  by  the  Italians  as  a  mere 
artist  in  clay,  wax,  and  ivory,  and  a  modeller 
of  children,  he  undertook  a  Saint  Susanna  in 
marble  for  the  chapel  of  Loretto,  and  employed 
several  years  in  perfecting  it  \  for  nothing  short 
of  the  utmost  perfection  a  work  could  receive 
Would  satisfy  him.  In  this  piece  he  happily' 
imitated  the  genuine  beauties  of  the  antique. 
When  the  canopy  of  St.  Peter's  was  finished. 
Pope  Urban  VIIL  ordered  four  colossal  statues 
^  place  in  the  niches;    That  of  St.  Andrew 


was  given  to  hts  eieeiited'  ty  ^liMwfti  aa*  al- 
though Bemim,  jeadoM  ^  »  MKipetimr,  stM- 
he  would  only  produce  a-  great  dtalc^  y«t  whM* 
the  figute  Was  completed^  it  ttitureijt  t^ffaoed 
his  own  performance.  Thia  arti^i  exceliettt  as 
he  was,  by  the  length  of  time  be  took  in  polish* 
ing  his  works  to  the  utmost  degi^tfe  of  nioety, 
was  rendered  unable  to  raise  himself  above  in* 
digence  ;  and  was  m  a  very  low  slate  of  health 
and  spirits  when,  in  1642,  Lewis  XIII.  en- 
gaged him  as  his  sculptor,  and  as  the  head  erf 
wci  intended  school  for  that  bratidi  of  art,  at  a 
liberal  salary.  He  was  somewhat  revived  by 
this  change  of  fortune,  and  was  preparing  for 
a  journey  to  France,  when  he  swik,  into  a  me- 
lancholy derangement.  While  he  vras  in^  this 
state,  a  brother,  with  whom  he  had  lived  upon 
bad  terms,  was  supposed  to-  have  gi^n  him 
poison,  from  the  efiects  of  which,  er  of  a 
broken  constituticni,  he  died  at  Leghorn  in 
1646,  aged  52.  Quesnoi  was  of  a  mild  dispo- 
sition, polished  in  his  manners,  but  reserved. 
His  reputation  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  ex- 
quisite sofmess  he  gave  to  marble^  and  the  pe- 
culiar grace  and  beauty  of  his  inftintile  groups, 
finished  with  perfect  anatomical  exactness^ 
His  works,  though  generally  small,  are  higliiy 
valued  by  connoisseurs.  J&Argemiilk  Vies  <fr> 
Sculpt.— h. 

QUETIF,  Jambs,  a  learned  French  Domi- 
nican monk  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  af ' 
Paris,   in  the  year  1618.     He  embraced  the 
monastic  profession  among  the  preaching  friars, 
or  Dominicans,  when  he  was  about  17  years  of* 
age.   Havitig  completed  hts  phik>6(^hical  course 
at  Paris,  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  Bour-' 
deaux,  where  he  studied  divinity,  and  received 
priest's  orders  in  1648.     After  exercising  his 
talents  during  ten  years,  in  difl^rent  houses  be-* 
longing  to  his  community,  he  was  recalled  to* 
his  native  city  in  1652  j  where  for  a  long  time' 
he  had  the  care  of  the  library  at  the  Dominican' 
convent  in  the  street  St.  Honors,  which  was' 
considerably  enlarged  by  his  exertions.      He 
died  in  1698,  when  he  was  in  his  8oth  yefeir,' 
and  highly  respected  for  his  great  erudition,  his 
extensive  knowledge,  and  his  virtues^    He  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the   «  Summa  l'lie<>-' 
logiae"  of  Aquinas,  in  3  vols,  folio,  with  learned 
notes  and  several  prefaces  bitten  by  himself } 
and  he  rcndefred  the  same  service  to  the  work, 
entitled,  «<  Concilii  Tridentini  Canoties,"  1666) 
lamo.     He  was  the  editor  of  «  The  Spiritoal 
and  Ascetic  Letters  of  Savonarola,'*  translating 
such  of  them  as  were  in  the  Italian  language  \ 
and  he  published,  with  his  own  notes,  <^  The 
Life  of  Savonarolaj^  from  the^  Latin  of  John 
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PIciDy  Coont  of  Sfenndulat  tubjoiiuiig  to  It  the 
acts^  lettersi.  and  apolosiea  of  Savonarola.  He 
wrote  tibe  preface  to  "'flie  Letters  of  Peter  Mo- 
rin^"  whu^he  published  from  the  author's  ma- 
nuscripts }  as  he  also  did  his  treatise  <<  On  the 
good  Use  or  Abuse  of  the  Sciences^'*  and  some 
of  his  other  pieces.  He  prepared  for  the  press 
an  edition  of  all  «  The  Works  of  Father  Bar-  ^ 
Cholomew,  of  the  Martyrs  '^  and  he  wrote  a 
considerable  part  of  the  work,  entitled  <*  Scrip- 
tores  Ordinis  Praedicatorumi  cum  Notis  Histo- 
ricis/'  whidi  was  completed  by  Father  Echard, 
tnd  published  in  17 19  and  1721,  under  their 
joint  names,  in  2  vols,  folio*  Moreri.  Nouv* 
Dici.  Hist.—U. 

QUEVEDO  DE  VILLEGAS,  Francxsco, 
a  celebrated  Spanish  writer,  was  bom  at  Ma- 
drid in  1570.  He  made  himself  distinguished 
by  his  productions  in  prose  ayd  verse;,  and  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  the  knighthood  of 
St*  James  ^  but  indulging  his  satirical  vein  too 
freely  agsdnst  the  administration  of  Count  d'Oli- 
vares,  he  was  put  in  prison,  and  did  not  reco- 
ver his  liberty  till  the  disgrace  of  that  minister. 
Be  is  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  having  at« 
tained  excellence  in  the  most  different  kinds  of 
composition*  His  heroical  poems  are  said  to 
be  characterised  by  energy  and  elevation  ;  his 
lyrical,  by  beauty  and  sweetness  \  and  his  hu- 
morous, Dj  ease,  pleasantry,  and  ingenious  in- 
tention. He  was  a  copious  writer,  and  besides 
many  pieces  which  never  were  published,  his 
printed  works  fill  3  vols*  4to.,  of  which  two  are 
occupied  by  poetry,  and  one  by  prose.  The 
former,  under  the  titk  of  <<  El  Pamasso  Espag- 
aoV  were  collected  by  Joseph  Gonzales  die 
Salas,  who  illustrated  them  by  notes  and  disser- 
tations, and  published  them  at  Madrid  in  1650 : 
they  were  several  times  reprinted  in  Spain  and 
the  Low- Countries.  Of  his  prose,  part  consists 
of  serious,  moral,  and  religious  pieces,  andpartof 
effusions  of  humour  and  satire*  The  latter  have 
rendered  the  name  of  Quevedo  best  known  in 
foreign  countries,  and  have  been  translated  into 
English  and  other  languages*  Of  these  are  his 
^  Visions,",  which  are  stUl  read  ;  his  <<  Life  of 
the  Adventurer  (or  Sharper)  Buscon;"  and 
others  with  singular  titles,  the  wit  of  which  is 
probably  gone  by*  He  is  said  to  have  been 
not  less  learned  than  inventive  and  ingenious. 
He  died  in  1645,  or  47,  at  Villa-nueva  de  Tln- 
famtado.     NicU*  Antonio.  Baillet. — ^A. 

^UIEN,  Michael  le,  a  very  learned 
French  Dominican  monk  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  and  in  the  i. 8th  century, 
was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  Boulogne,  and 
bora  ia  the  year  i<S6i.    tie  received  a  liberal 


education,  having  been  instructed  in  classical 
learning  at  his  native  place,  and  then  sent  to 
study  philosophy  in  the  college  du  Plessis  at 
Paris.  When  he  was  about  ao  years  old,  he 
determined  to  renounce  the  world,  and  took 
the  habit  in  the  Dominican  convent  in  the  street 
St.  Honor^.  Here  he  studied,  with  uncommon 
assiduity  and  proportionate  success,  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic  languages,  criticism, 
divinity,  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  ecclesiastical 
antiquities.  In  the  year  1690,  he  first  ropeared 
as  an  author,  by  publishing  <<  A  Defence  of 
the  Hebrew  Text  and  the  vulgate  Version," 
against  <«  The  Antiquity  of  Time  restored," 
&c.  written  by  that  learned  Cistercian  Father 
Pezron.  The  latter  having  published  a  reply, 
our  author  answered  it  in  1693,  in  a  piece  en- 
titled, «  The  Antiquity  of  Time  exploded,*' 
lamo.  These  performances  were  regarded  as 
very  honourable  testimonies  to  the  author's 
learning  and  sagacity,  and  the  critical  world 
proclaimed  him  triumphant  over  his  veteran 
opponent.  He  entered  the  lists  ^against  him 
the  third  time,  in  <<  Remarks''  on  his  work, 
entitled  <<  An  Attempt  at  a  literal  and  histori- 
cal Commentary  on  the  Prophets,"  which  were 
printed  in  the  <<  Memoires  de  Tr^voux,"  for 
the  month  of  March  1711.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published,  <*  S*  Joannis  Da- 
masceni  Opera  omnia  quae  extant  Gr.  et  Lat.," 
in  2  vols,  folio,  accompanied  with  dissertations 
abounding  in  erudition.  It  was  his  intention 
to  have  given  a  third  volume^  containing  such . 
pieces  as  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  that 
father,  and  others  concerning  the  genuineness 
of  which  there  are  no  reasons  for  doubt,  though 
they  yet  remain  in  manuscript ;  but  it  has 
never  oeen  committed  to  the  press.  The  same 
fortune  has  attended  his  labours  on  <<  Th9 
Works  of  Leo  of  Byzantium,"  to  which  his  at- 
tention was  next  directed.  It  is  observable^ 
from  his  dissertations  accompanying  the  works 
of  Damascenus,  that  he  had  studied  the  contro- 
versy  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches, 
more  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen  than  in 
those  of  the  fathers  and  councils.  The  same 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  another  work, 
which  he  published  in  171 8,  entitled  *«  Ste-* 
phani  de  Altimura  Ponticensis  contra  Schisma 
Grxcorum  Panoplia  quIRomana  etOccidentalis 
Ecclesia  defenditur  adversus  Criminationes 
Nectarii  nuperi  Patriarchae  Hierosolvmitani,'* 
&c.  in  4to.  Throughout  this  pertormance, 
the  author's  learning  and  ingenuity  are  chieflv 
employed  in  an  attempt  to  vindicate  the  church 
of  Rome  from  the  charges  of  pride,  ambition^ 
avarice^  and  usurpationi  which  the  Patriarch. 
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1(^ectariu8  preferred  against  it;  but,  the  under* 
taking  was  too  arduous  to  be  accomplished  by 
all  bis  talents,  and  all  his  zeal.     Nor  was  he 
more  successful  in   another  controversy  Into 
which  he  entered  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  concerning  the  validity  of  the  ordinations 
in  the  church  of  England.     He  eiAbarked  in 
this  controversy  as  a  combatant  against  Father 
Courayer,  a  canon-regular  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Genevieve  at  Paris  (See  his  article);  and  it 
is  acknowledged,  even  by  his  Catholic  biogra- 
phers, that  the  superiority  in  tlie  contest  was 
manifestly  on  the  side  or  the  Canon.      Th« 
pieces   wnich  our  author  published  on  this 
occasion,  are  entitled,  **  Tne  Nullity  of  the 
English  Ordinations,  or,  a  Refutation  of  the 
Book,  entitled,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Validity 
of  the  Ordinations  of    the   English,"    1725, 
i^mo. ;  **  The  Nullity  of  the  English  Ordina- 
tions demonstrated  anew,  both  in  point  of  Fact 
and  Right,^  in  2  vols.,  1730,  lamo. ;    and  a 
letter  in  the  ^*  Mercure  de  France,*'  for  April 
1 73 1.     Father  le  Quien  died  in  1733,  when 
about  70  years  of  age.    He  had  passed  through 
life  highly  respected,  as  well  on  account  of  his 
piety,  regularity,  and  uniform  correctness  of 
conduct,  as  of  his  great  erudition,  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  amiable  disposition, 
and  his  readiness  at  all  times  to  communicate 
to  others  the  knowledge  and  information  which 
he  possessed.     He  was  the  author  of  various 
curious  **  Dissertations,'*  to  be  found  in  Father 
Desmolets,    <<   Memoires    de   Literature  and 
d'Histoire,*^  and  the   «•  Mercure  de  France," 
the  subjects  of  which  are  given  in  the  first  of 
our  authorities.     At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  engaged  in  printing  the  most  considerable 
of  his  works,  containing   ample   information 
relating  to  ^he  ancient  and  present  state  of  the 
eastern  churches.    His  plaii  includes  the  whole 
of  these  churches,  under  the  four  grand  pa- 
triarchates of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch,  and  Jerusalem ;  presents  a  geographical 
description  of  each  dioccs*^  and  of  the  episco- 
pal cities ;  and  then  gives  a  particular  account 
of  the  origin  and  establishment  of  the  churches, 
their  extent,   their  jurisdiction,   their  rights, 
their  prerogatives,  the  succession  and  order  of 
their  bishops,  their  political  government,  the 
changes  which  they  have  undergone,  &c.     As 
the  author  did  not  live  to  give  it  his  finishing 
hand»  that  task  devolved  on  one  of  the  brethren 
of  his  community,  who  introduced  into  it  some 
additions  and  dissertations  written  with  his  awn 
pen.     The  work  did  not  make  its  appearance 
before  the  year  1 740,  when  it  was  published 
under  the  title  of  <<  Michaelis  le  Quien  Orieas 


Christianus,  in  quatour  Patriarchatus  digestus; 
qua  exhibentur  Ecclesise,  Patriarchal,  c^teriqut 
Presules  Orientis,  &c.'*  in  3  vols,  folio.  Mom 
reri,     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  —  M. 

QUIGNONES,  Francis  de,  an  eminent 
Spanish  cardinal  in  the  i6th  century,  was  tht 
son  of  Diego-Fernandez  de  Quignones,   tht 
first  Count  of  Luna.     He  embraced  the  reli- 
gious life  at  an  early  age  in  a  monastery  of 
Franciscans,  and   subsequently  aiForded   such 
evidence  of  superior  talents,  that  he  was  elected 
general  of  his  order  in  the  year  1522.     By  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  he  was  held  in  great  es- 
teem, and  made  his  confessor.     Upon  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  by  the  Imperial  army  in  1527, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  his  services  were  soli- 
cited by  that  Pontiff  in  a  negotiation  for  obtaii^- 
ing  his  liberty,  and  were  rewarded  with  a  car- 
dinal's hat.     Afterwards  he  was  nominated  by 
His  Holiness  Bishop  of  Cauria,  and  sent  in  the 
capacity  of  apostolical  legate  into  Spain,  and 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     JHe  died  at  Ve- 
roli,  in  the  Roman  territory,  in  the  year  1540. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  reformed   breviary, 
under  the  title  of  <«  Dreviarium  Romanum,  i 
Sacra  potis^imum  Scriptura,  et  probaris  Sanc- 
torum liistoriis  confectum,"  which  was  printed 
at  Rome  in  1536,  4to.,  and  met  with  the  ap> 
probation  of  Popes  Clement  VH.  and  Paul  III. 
From  this  work  the  author  had  the  liberality 
and  boldness  to  exclude  numerous  apocryphal 
legends,  which  are  admitted  into  the  generality 
of  Romish  Breviaries ;   but  by  so  doing  he  ex- 
cited against  it  the  clamours  of  the  ignorant 
and   superstitious,  who  prevailed  upon  Pope 
Kus  V.  to  suppress  it.      For  this  reason  it  ia 
now  numbered  among  scarce  and  curious  bookSf 
and  the  original  edition,  frdm  which  repeated 
impressions  have  been   taken  in  France  and 
other  Catholic  countries,  is  much  sought  after 
by  collectors.   It  is  inserted  in  Wadingi,  «  An- 
nal.  Minor.,"  and  in  the  second  edition  of  Claude 
Joly's  treatise,  "  De  reformandis  Horis  Ca- 
nonicis.'*     This  cardinal  was   the  author  of 
some  other  works,  relating  to  the  government 
and  privileges  of  his  order,  which  may  be  seen 
in  Wadingus's  collection.     Arttomi  Bibl.  Script. 
Hisp.    Moreri.     Nauv,  Diet.  Hist.  —  M. 

QUILLET,  Claude,  a  modern  Latin  poet, 
was  born  at  Chinon,  in  Touraine,  about  the 
year  i6o2.  He  was  brought  up  to  medicine, 
which  he  practised  for  some  years,  till  the 
following,  incident  caused  him  to  quit  his  coun- 
try. He  was  at  Loudun  at  the  time  that  Lau-« 
bardemont,  a  creature  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
was  sent  thither  to  take  informations  respecting; 
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the  pretended  possession  of  some  nuns  by  the 
sorceries  of  Urban  Grandier^  an  imposture 
which  the  Cardinal  thought  fit  to  favour.  The 
counterfeit  Saib^n  one  day  threatened  that  on  the 
sorrow  he  would  lift  up  to  the  roof  of  .the 
church  any  one  who  should  presume  to  call 
his  power  in  question.  A  large  company 
assembled  on  the  next  day  with  M.  Loubarde- 
monty  when  Quillet,  who  was  present,  chal- 
lenged the  devil  to  keep  his  word,  and  openly 
defied  him.  To  the  surprize  of  the  assembly,' 
nothing  followed ;  but  the  challenger  soon 
found  that  he  had  given  offence  to  a  mightier 
potentate  than  Satan,  and  thought  it  necessary 
to  quit  Loudun  in  haste,  and  retire  to  Italy. 
He  went  to  Rome,  where  the  Marshal  d'Etrees, 
the  French  ambassador  at  that  court,  engaged 
him  as  his  secretary.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
returned  to  France  with  that  minister  after  the 
death  of  Richelieu ;  and  in  1655  he  published 
zt  Leyden,  under  the  name  of  Cdvidius  Lsetus, 
his  well-known  poem,  entitled  «  Callipaedia,  sive 
de  pulchrae  Prolts  lubendai  ratione."  In  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  were  some  satirical 
lines  against  Mazarin.  The  Cardinal,  having 
discovered  the  author,  sent  for  him,  and  having 
eently  remonstrated  with  him  for  treating  his 
niends  with  severity,  promised  him  the  firs tvacant 
abbey.  Quillet,  who  had  a  mean  soul,  threw 
himself  at  the  Cardinal's  feet,  asked  pardon, 
assured  him  that  he  would  obliterate  what  had 

Sixen  him  offence,  and  begged  permission  to 
edicate  the  poem  to  him.  This  was  done  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  1656,  and  QuiUet  became 
the  flatterer  of  Mazarin,  and  an  abbot.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1661,  repenting,  it  is  said, 
not  of  his  adulation,  but  of  the  Ucentious  cast 
of  some  of  his  verses. 

The.Callipsediaof  Quillet  has  acquired  some 
fame  among  modem  Latin  poems  j  and  its 
popularity,  owiujg  probably  to  the  nature  of  its 
subject,  is  testified  by  several  editions  and 
translations.  It  is  in  fact  an  ingenious  per- 
formance, agreeably  varied  by  fable  and  episode, 
but  frivolous  in  its  main  topic  and  its.reasonings. 
Its  details  are  frequently  loose  and  inflamma- 
tory ;  and  that  it  should  have  been  dedicated 
to  a  cardinal,  and  have  procured  its  author  an 
abbacy,  are  prGk>fs  of  the  disregard  to  decorum 
in  ttu^t  age.  The  versification,  though  generally 
free-and  flowing,  is  by  no  means  correct,  and 
the  diction  is  frequently  impure.  Quillet  also 
composed  a  version  of  Juvenal  in  French  verse, 
and  a  Latin  poem  in  twelve  books,  entitled 
<<  Henriados,"  on  the  actions  of  Henry  IV. 
These,  with  other  papers,  he  left  to  Menage, 
with  500  crowns  to    defray  the  charge  of 


printing  them ;  but  the  abb^  took  the  meneji 
and  neglected  the  conditioni>.  Bayie.  BaitleU 
Moreru  —  A. 

QUIN,  James.  As  there  is  no  profession^ 
eminence  in  which  places  a  person  in  the  eye 
of  his  contemporaries  with  more  advantage  than 
that  of  an  actor,  so  there  is  none  in  which 
the  posthumous  fame  bears  so  small  a  proportion 
to  the  living.  Every  thing  of  a  mere  actor  dieis 
with  him.  He  contributes  nothinjg  to  the 
future  pleasure  or  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
almost  ceases  to  have  existed,  when  they  who 
have  seen  him,  like  himself,  are  no  more.  On  this 
account,  few  of  this  class  are  proper  subjects  of 
biographical  commemoration  \  and  it  is  only 
when  their  names  are  strongly  associated  with 
the  literature  and  state  of  society  of  their  time, 
that  they  deserve  to  rank  among  the  memorable 
characters  in  it.  The  subject  of  the  present 
article  is  but  just  within  these  limits. 

James  Qum,  born  in  London  in  1 693, 
was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Ireland,  and. 
received  his  education  in  the  capital  of  that 
country.  His  father  had  unfortunately  married 
a  supposed  widow,  whose  husband,  after  a 
long  absence,  returned  and  claimed  her.  Quin, 
who  was  the  offspring  of  this  connection,  was 
hence  illegitimated,  and  upon  his  father's  death, 
in  1710^  was  left  without  a  fortune.  The  in- 
terruption of  his  education  prevented  him  from 
acquiring  a  profession,  so  that,  at  the  age  of 
21,  be  found  no  better  resource  than  to  appear 
in  under  parts  on  the  stage  of  Dublin.  Ho 
displayed,  however,  rising  talents  which  in- 
duced a  friend  to  advise  him  to  try  the  more 
fertile  field  of  London,,  and  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Drury-lane  company  in  171c*  After 
performing  two  years  at  that  theatre,  he  entered 
under  Rich  at  Lincoln's  Inn  theatre,  where  he 
continued  to  perform  during  seventeen  years* 
The  parts  in  which  he  excelled  were,  in  tragedy, 
the grave,dignified, manly,  and  sententious,  sucp 
as  Cato,  Zanga,  and  Coriolanus ;  in  comedy, 
those  of  strong,  §arcastlc  humour,  such  as 
Falstaff,  Volpone,  and  Sir  John  Brute.  His 
utterance  was  weighty  and  impressive,  but 
somewhat  monotonous  and  cumbrous,  and  he 
recited  in  the  rolling  pompous  manner  then  in 
vogue.  His  theatrical  history  is  not  of  impor- 
tance enough  to  be  here  detailed.  ^Either  pique, 
or  the  expectation  of  greater  advantage,  induced 
him  several  times  to  change  from  one  dieatre  p^ 
another,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  one  with  whom  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
keep  on  terms.  His  passions  were  strong,  his 
temper  irritable,  his  language  often  coarse  *,  and, 
as  one  of  his  friends  happily  said  of  him,  <<  there 
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was  a  sedimtet  of  brutality  in  Urn  when  you 
•bode  tlie  bottle."  He  was  convivial)  and 
^  almost  proverbially  attached  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  Uble.  Tet  there  was  a  fund  of  generosity 
m  his  temper,  which  showed  itself  in  manly 
sentimentSi  and  occasionally  in  benevolent  ac- 
tions. The  circumstance  of  his  giving  a  looK 
to  the  poet  Thomson  when  under  an  arrest  for 
•debt»  has  often  been  told  to  his  honour.  It  was 
die  commencement  of  a  strong  friendship  be- 
tween them;  and  the  poet  has  immortalised 
.  the  actor  in  a  stanza  of  his  admirable  <<  Castle 
of  Indolence." 

Here  whilom  ligg'd  th'  Esopus  of  the  age ; 

But,  call'd  by  Fame,  in  soul  ypricked  deep, 
A  noble  pride  restored  him  to  tne  stage. 

And  rousM  him  like  a  gyant  from  his  sleep. 
Even  from  his  slumbers  we  advantage  reap. 

With  double  force  th'enliven'd  scene  he  wakes, 
Tet  quits  not  nature's  bounds.  He  knows  to  keep 

Each  due  decorum :  now  the  heart  he  shakes. 
And  now  with  well-urg'd  sense  th'enlighten'd 
judgment  takes. 

This  sketch  of  Quin's  mode  of  acting  is  by  a 
fpendly  hand,  but  appears  to  be  characteristic. 
His  occasional  retreats  from  the  theatre  are 
here  alluded  to,  which  were  generally  caused 
by  bickerings  with  the  manager ;  but  finally, 
4fae  natural  and  unaffected  style  of  acting 
introduced  by  Garrick  robbed  him  of  so  much 
of  the  applause  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, mat  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  driven 
from  the  stage  by  superior  talents.  After 
Thomson's  death,  he  appeared  in  that  poet^s  tra- 
gedy of  Coriolanus,  and  spoke  a  prologue 
written  on  the  occasion  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  with 
at  true  pathos  that  did  honour  to  his  feelings. 
His  last  performance  was  the  favourite  part  of 
Fabtaff  tor  the  benefit  of  his  friend  Ryan,  in 
1753  9  and  it  is  said  that  no  equal  representative 
01  the  witty  and  licentious  knight  has  since  trod 
the  stage.  He  survived  his  retreat  several  years, 
which  be  spent  chiefly  at  Bath,  where  his  fund 
of  anecdote  and  strong  pointed  sense  rendered 
his  company  much  sought  after.  '  He  had. good 
•breeding,  which  fitted  him  foe  the  highest  so- 
cieties when  he  chose  to  act  the  gentleman,  and 
.his  sensuality  and  coarseness  were  endured  tor 
the  sake  of  his  companionable  qualities.  Quin 
died  at  Bath  in  1 766,  at  the  age  of  73.  Garrick, 
once  his  rival,  but  afterwards  his  friend,  wrote 
a  poeticsflT  epitaph  for  his  monument  in  the 
cathedraL  —  A. 

QUINAULT,  Philip,  a  French  poet,  was 
bom  in  1636,  probaUv  in  an  humble  condition, 
ihough  the  assertion  ot  a  satirist  that  he  was  die 
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son  of  a  baker  in  Paris  is  regarded  as  a  calunuaj 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  few  advantagies 
of  education,  and  exclusive  of  some  lessona  in 
the  art  of  .versifying,  which  he  received  from 
Tristan  THermite,  he  was  indebted  for  his  pro- 
ficiency solely  to  his  own  application  and 
abilities.  Betore  the  age  of  twenty  he  broueht 
some  pieces  upon  the  stage }  and  tot  a  miimer 
of  years  he  continued  to  produce  dramatic' 
works  of  different  kinds,  which  were  generally 
much  applauded.  Their  success,  and  the  b^d 
taste  that  reigned  in  them,  provoked  the  cattscic 
Boileau  to  make  Quinault  an  object  of  ridicule  $ 
and  he  attacked  him  in  satires  and  epigrams  with 
an  unremitting  seventy,  which  at  length  becaine 
injurious  to  his  own  reputation.  For  Quinaulty 
quitting  the  walk  of  tragedy^  for  which  his 
genius  was  not  adapted,  associated  himself 
with  Lulli  in  the  composition  of  operas,  and 
displayed  an  excellence  in  lyric  poetry  for  that , 
adapted  to  music)  which  placed  him  oeyoiid 
competition  in  that  branch,  and  has  caused 
him  by  the  best  judges  to  be  numbered  among 
the  distinguished  characters  of  the  age  irf 
Lewis  XIV.  It  is  allowed  that  nothing  can 
be  more  tender,  delicate,  and  ingenious,  than 
the  turn  of  his  songs  and  love-dialqgues,  aqd 
that  no  one  has  ever  so  happily  accommodated 
the  melody  of  French  verse  to  musical  exprea- 
sion.    Boileau  and  his  other  detractors  in  hia 

« 

own  time  imputed  the  success  of  Quinault^a 
writing  to  LuUi's  notes }  but  at  present  the 
musician  is  thought  intolerable,  while  the  po^t 
is  read  with  delight.  His  **  Armida,*'  and  his 
'<  Atthys,''  in  particular, are  spoken  of  as  maatar«i 
pieces  of  their  kind. 

Quinault,  who  had  attended  to  matters  of 
business,  as  well  as  to  writing  verses,  was  em- 
ployed to  arrange  the  afiairs  of  a  rich  trades- 
man who  was  at  variance  with  his  partners* 
This  office  made  him  acquainted  with  the  wife» 
whom  he  married  when  soon  after  she  became 
a  widow.  He  then  purchased  the  place  of  an 
auditor  in  the  chamber  of  accounts,  though 
the  board  made  some  difficulty  in  admitting 
him,  probably  as  having  been  a  writer  for  the 
atage.  On  this  occasion  an  epigram  was 
written,  terminating  with  the  point,  <<  Since 
he  has  made  so  many  audit$r4f  why  would  you  ' 
prevent  him  from  becoming  one?^  He  was 
received  into  the  French  academy,  and,  in 
the  name  ^f  that  society,  harangueid  the  King 
on  his  return  from  the  campaigns  of  1675  and  • 
77*  He  indeed  was  a  constant  adulator  of 
that  prince  in  the  prologues  to  his  operas,  and 
was  rewarded  by  a  pension.  His  wife's  for- 
tune and  other  sources  of  emolument  re|i- 
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dered  him  one  of  the  most  opulent  of  the 
poetical  tribe.  A  decline  of  health  and  spi- 
rits, however,  interrupted  the  enjoyment  of  his 
prosperity,  and  terminated  his  life  before  the 
period  of  advanced  age.  His  melancholy  threw 
lltm  into  a  state  of  contrition  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  his  theatrical  performances,  in 
Vhich  love  is  painted  with  all  its  seductions  of 
pleasure  and  sentimfent,  and  he  resolved  to  de- 
vote his  remaining  powers  to  the  **  glory  of 
CJod  and  the  King."  He  began  a  poem  on 
the  extinction  of  protestantism  in  France,  which 
happily  he  did  not  finish ;  to  have  been  the  eu- 
logist of  bigotry  and  persecution  would  have 
injured  his  memory  more  than  to  have  been 
the  poet  (the  decent  one.)  of  love.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  austerity  of  the  church  of 
Rome  anathematises  ail  theatrical  productions, 
and  that  his  repentance  therefore  did  not  imply 
a  consciousness  of  any  singular  delinquency  as 
a  writer  of  operas.  He  died  in  i68^),  in  his 
54th  year,  leaving  a  family  of  five  daughters. 
'  Quinault  was  an  amiable  man  in  society,  mild, 
'poHte,  and  attentive.  He  spoke  and  recited 
'well)  and  was  agreeable  in  conversation;  though 
Boiteau,  after  being  reconciled  with  him,  used 
to  complain  that  he  was  always  talking  to  him 
about  his  own  verses,  and  never  about  Us, 
Besides  his  numerous  pieces  for  the  stage,  he 
wrote  occasional  poems,  some  of  which  were 
"lively  and  delicate*  His  works  were  printed 
at  raris  in  5  vols.  i2mo.^  1739  and  1778. 
-  SiSde  de  Louu  XIF.  Moreru  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  ^  A. 

QUINTILIAN,  Marcus  Fabius  Quin- 
TiLiANUS,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  eloquence, 
was  bom  about  A.  D.  42,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Qaudius.  The  place  of  his  nativity 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy,  some  autho- 
rities making  him  a  Roman,  others  a  Spaniard 
of  Calagurra  (Calahorra).  The  probability  is, 
that  his  family  was  originally  Spanish,  but  that 
his  father  or  grandfather  had  settled  in  Rome. 
QutntiHan  was  certainly  educated  in  that  capi- 
tal, where  he  studied  rhetoric  under  Domitius 
Afer,  a  celebrated  orator,  and  Servilius  No- 
ntanus.  He  perhaps  opened  a  school  in  Spain, 
since  the  Eusebian  chronicle  mentions  his  being 
brought  from  that  country  to  Rome  by  Galba. 
From  the  commwicement  of  that  Emperor's 
reign,  he  taught  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  Rome 
with  great  applause,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  received  a  stipend  from  the  trea- 
sury on  that  account.  He  pursued  this  occu- 
pation for  twenty  years^  joining  with  it  the 
occasional  exercise  of  oratory  in  the  forum ; 
for  he  mentions  having  plesnled  causes.     In 


the  feign  of  Domitian  the  educadon  of  two  ef 
the  Emperor's  grand  nephews  was  entrusted  to 
him  ;  and  he  is  said  by  Ausonius  to  have  beea 
honoured  with  the  consular  ornaments,  which 
'at  that  time  were  frequently  given  without  the 
dignities  of  the  office.  By  Juvenal,  Qointilian 
is  represented  as  weahhy,  and  the  possessor  of 
large  estates  ;  which  (if  he  means  the  same 
person)  is  not  easily  reconcileable  with  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Pliny  the  Younger,  who 
had  been  his  scholar,  in  which  he  caUs  him 
"  animo  beatissimum,  modicum  facultatibus,** 
and  desires  him  to  accept  a  present  for  his 
daughter,  who  was  about  to  be  married  to  a 
man  of  condition.  He  underwent  great  do- 
mestic aiRiction  from  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and 
of  two  sons,  one  of  whom  he  describes  as  a 
prodigy  of  early  excellence,  and  laments  in 
terms  not  very  Honourable  to  his  philosophy. 
He  was,  however,  a  man  of  exemplary  morals, 
and  in  all  his  writings  appears  as  the  friend  of 
virtue  :  some  adulation  of  Domitian,  in  which 
he  might  be  countenanced  by  the  example  of 
several  eminent  writers  of  the  time,  is  the  only 
stain  on  his  literary  character.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  died. 

The  work  of  Quintilian  which  has  come 
down  to  our  times,  <<  De  Institutione  Ora* 
toria,"  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of 
antiquity.  It  was  composed  for  the  use  of 
his  lamented  son,  and  is  an  institute  for  tfie 
education  of  an  orator,  whom  he  takes  up 
from  the  cradle,  and  conducts  through  all  the 
periods  of  instruction,  to  the  exercise  of  his 
proper  art.  It  contains  therefore  many  excel- 
lent precepts  with  respect  to  education  in 
general,  especially  the  early  parts  of  it,  which 
are  applicable  in  all  times  and  countries,  as 
being  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  youthful 
mind.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  great  depth  of 
thought  in  his  principles  of  rhetoric,  which 
relate  chiefly  to  the  mechanical  practice  of  the 
art ;  but  his  observations  are  marked  with 
sound  sense,  and  his  work  affords  much  useful 
information  of  the  current  literature  of  that 
age.  The  style  of  Quintilian  is  said  by  critics 
to  exhibit  tokens  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
Latin  tongue  5  but  perhaps  every  deviation 
from  the  usage  of  the  Augustan  age  has-been 
too  readily  regarded  as  a  depravation.  This 
author  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Causes  of 
the  Corruption  of  Eloquence,  but  it  has  not 
been  transmitted  to  modem  times ;  for  the 
anonymous  piece  under  that  title  usually  as- 
cribed to  Tacitus  is  cehainly  not  this  work* 
The  name  of  Quintilian  is  affixed  to  certain 
«  Declamations,'*  of  which  there  are  i^  of 
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moderate  leriglth}  ^nd  a  great  manf  more  much 
shorter.  As  in  style,  method,  and  manner 
they  totally  deviate  from  die  rules  laid  down 
in  thelnstituttone,  no  good  judges  attribute 
diem  to  our  Quintilian  y  but  they  may  per- 
haps hflfve  been  the  work  of  his  father  or 
grandfather.  They  are  in  general  flat  effu- 
•ions  of  trivial  rhetoric.  Of  the  editions  of 
Quintilian,  some  of  the  most  valuable  are  the 
Variorum,  LugiL  Bat.  2  vols.  8vo.,  1665 ; 
Gibson's  Oxon.  4to.,  1693 }  RoUin's,  Pan 
ft  vols.  lamo.,  1715  s  Burmann's,  Lugd. 
jSat^  4  vols.  4to.,  1720  •,  Capperonier*s,  Far. 
foL,  1725  5  Gesner's  Gating.  4to.,  1738. 
fiayle,  Moreru  Tiraboschu  Bibliogr.  DicU-^^A. 
QUINTINIE,  John  de  la,  famous  for 
his  skill  in  horticulture^  was  born  near  Poiriers 
in  1626.  He  received  a  learned  education, 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  the 
law^,  in  which  he  practised  for  some  time  with 
reputation  as  a  pleader.  A  passion  for  agri- 
cultural knowledge  led  him  to  study  with  great 
attention  all  the  authors  antient  and  modem 
upon  that  topic ;  and  on  a  visit  to  Italy  in  the 
capacity  of  preceptor  to  the  son  of  a  president 
of  the  chamber  of  accompts,  he  made  great 
additions  to  his  knowledge  from  actual  ob- 
servation. On  his  return  he  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  experiments  on  the  culture 
of  trees  and  plants,  and  made  many  discoveries 
which  greatly  improved  the  art  of  gardening. 
In  particular,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  laid 
dovm  just  principles  of  the  art  of  pruning 
fruit-trees.  He  also  first  remarked*  that  a 
transplanted  tree  grew  only  by  the  new  roots 
that  it  threw  out,  and  that  the  old  fibres  were 
useless  and  ought  to  be  cut  oflF.  At  what 
rime  he  began  to  follow  gardening  as  a  pro- 
fession does  not  appear;  but  he  must  have 
already  acquired  fame  in  it  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  England  by  Charles  II.,  who  offered 
him  a  considerable  pension  to  engage  him  in 
his  service.  He  twice  visited  this  country, 
and  made  several   connexions  in  it ;    and  a 

!)aper  of  his  on  the  culture  of  Melons  was 
nserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
The  Prince  of  Cond£  took  much  pleasure  in 
converging,  with  him  on  subjects  of  his  art  \ 
and  Lewis  XIV.  created  in  his  favour  the  post 
of  director-general  of  the  fruit  and  kitchen 
gardens  in  all  the  royal  palaces.  In  1690  he 
published  ^  Instructions  pour  les  Jardins  Frui- 
tiers  et  Potagers,"  4to.,  which  became  a  very 
popular  work,  was  frequently  reprinted,  and 
was  translated  into  several  modern  languages. 
The  last  French  edition  was  in  2  vols,  4to., 
1756^  with  the  title  of  **  Farf;ait  Jardixuer.^' 


La  Quiotiaie  died  at  Parisi  aftoht  '€700^ 
Mereri.  •  Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist.  Halkri  BiU. 
Baton*  —  A.  ^ 

QUIRINI,  Angiolo-Ma&ia,  a  learned 
Cardinal,  born  in  1680,  was  by  descent  a 
noble  Venetian.  He  received  his  early  edu* 
cation  in  the  college  of  Sant* Antonio  at 
Brescia,  and  entered  while  young  iitto  the 
order  of  Benedictines  of  Monte  Caasitto.  At 
Florence  he  pursued  a  very  extensive  couise 
of  study  under  several  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  science  and  letters  of  that  age.  Be** 
coming  a  professor  in  his  convent,  he  delivered 
an  oration  "  De  Mosaicae  Historiae  Pcaestantia,'' 
which  was  printed.  His  studies  were  for 
some  time  interrupted  by  an  imagination  that 
he  had  the  stone  ;  but  tlie  death  of  his  physU 
cian  Bellini,  who  fell  a  victim  to  a  false  in»« 
pression  respecting  his  own  case,  freed  him 
from  his  fancied  complaint,  and  in  1710  he 
set  out  upon  what  might  truly  be  called  hit 
literary  travels.  He  visited  Germany,  Hollands 
Fhnders,  England,  and  France,  making  in  the 
latter  country  an  abode  of  more  than  two 

J  ears,  during  the  greatest  part  of  which  time 
e  resided  in  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St* 
Germain  des  Pres.  In  this  tour  he  becamd 
personally  acquainted  with  every  distinguished 
literary  character  in  those  countries,  and  visited 
every  object  of  learned  curiosity  $  every 
where  exciting  a  general  esteem  of  hit 
talents,  his  industry,  *  and  his  conduct-  Ott 
his  return  to  Italy  he  published  a  Dissertation 
containing  a  plan  for  a  history  of  Italy; 
an  Essay  on  the  history  of  the  monastery 
of  Farfa  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto;  and  an 
edition  of  the  office  for  divine  service  accord* 
ing  to  the  usage  of  the  ancient  Greek  church.' 
Pope  Innocent  XIII.  soon  afterwards  created 
him  Archbishop  of  Corfu,  which  dignity  he 
filled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inspire  the  Greek 
separatists  with  veneration  for  his  person. 
His  residence  in  that  island  was  tlie  caUse  of 
his  composing  a  leanied  work  entitled  <f  Pri« 
mordia  Corcyrar  ex  antiquissimis  Mbmunenfit 
illustrata,"  4to.,  1725,  reprinted  at  Brescia 
with  additions  in  1738.  Benedict  XIII.  in 
1727  raised  Quirini  to  the  c^rdtnalate,  after 
having  nominated  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Brescia.  His  promotion  to  that  see  was  foU 
lowed  by  some  publications  relative  to  the 
literature  of  Brescia ;  and  he  further  consulted 
the  honour  of  his  diocese  by  his  attention  to 
render  its  cathedral  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  Italy.  His  attachment  to  the  see 
of  Rome  was  displayed  by  a  life  df  Pope 
Paul  IL  printed  in  1740,  the  object  of  which. 
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wu  to  defend  ibe  memory  of  that  pbntiff 
aninst  tlie  attacks  of  Platina,  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  librarian  to  the  Vatican,  and 
prefect  of  the  congregation  of  the  Index,  and 
in  these  posts  he  continued  to  serre  the  cause 
of  literature.  It  was  through  his  means  that 
a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Ephrem  was 

S'  ren,  in  6  vols,  folio,  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Latin, 
e  likewise  edited  the  letters  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
accompanied  bj  a  dissertation  to  prove  that  the 
secession  of  the  reformers  from  the  Roman 
dmrch  was  unjustifiable ;  and  another  to  de- 
fend the  character  of  Pope  Paul  III.  But 
although  be  was  a  vigorous  champion  of  the 
papacy,  he  wrote  with  a  spirit  of  candour  and 
moderation,  which  obtained  the  applause  of  the 
Protestants  themselves.  His  proficiency  in 
polite  literature  gave  an  amenity  to  his  style 
and  manner,  and  he  had  been  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  of  diflerent  conunu- 
nions,  not  to  treat  them  with  respect.  He 
was  associated  to  several  literary  societies, 
ammig  which  were  the  academies  of  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  and  Vienna,  and  the  institute  of 
Bologna.  The  Cardinal  enjoyed  a  large  re- 
venue, which  he  expended  with  munificence 
mi  objects  of  charity  and  public  splendour. 
At  Rome  he  beautified  the  church  of  St.  Mark 
whence  he  derived  bis  cardinars  title  ^  and  he 
liberally  contributed  to  the  fine  Catholic  church 
at  Berlin.  He  purchased  a  collection  of  books 
as  the  foundation  of  a  public  library  at  Brescia.' 
His  own  select  and  valuable  library  he  gave  to 
the  Vatican,  where  a  new  apartment  was  con- 
structed to  receive  it.  His  charities  to  the 
poor  at  Brescia  were  numerous  and  extensive ; 
and  he  was  indefatigable  in  performing  his 
pastoral  duties,  visiting  the  alpine  parts  of  his 
diocese  in  the  most  inclement  seasons.  This 
illustrious  prelate  died  greatly  regretted  at  his 
episcopal  residence  in  1755,  ^^  ^^  %®  ^^  75* 
Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished some  pastoral  instructions,  an  account 
of  his  own  life,  and  a  narrative  of  his  travels. 
He  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  made  several 
translations  in  Italian  and  Latin  verse,  among 
which  were  versions  of  part  of  Voltaire's  Hen- 
viade,  and  of  his  poem  on  the  battle  of  Fonte- 
aoy.    In  return  for  the  complimenti  that  great 


writer  dedicated  to  him  his  tragedy  of  Semt- 
ramis.  Elfgi  hoHam.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Did. 
ifirf.— A. 

QUISTORP,  John,  a  German  Lutheran 
divine  and  professor  of  some  note  in  the  17th 
century,  was  bom  at  Rostock,  in  the  year 
ijf84.  He  pursued  his  academical  studies  .at 
his  native  citj,  Berlin,  and  Frankfort  on  die 
Oder;  and  afterwards  travelled  through  Hoi- 
bnd,  Brabant,  and  Flanders,  in  the  csqxicity 
of  governor  to  the  son  of  a  patrician  of  Lubec. 
In  the  year  1614,  his  learning  and  abilities 
having  recommended  him  to  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Rostock,  before  his  en^ 
trance  on  the  duties  of  that  post  he  visited  the 
principal  German  universities,  and,  upon  his 
return  home,  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity. 
Sometime  afterwards  he  obtained  the  arch* 
deaconry  of  St.  Mary's  at  Rostock.  In  i6^Cf 
he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  same  church, 
and  superintendant  of  the  churches  in  the  dis* 
trict  of  that  city.  He  had  the  enviable 
honour  of  rendering  every  service,  which  the 
most  tender  and  faith/ul  friendship  could 
suggest,  to  the  celebrated  Hugo  Grotiu^ 
during  his  last  fatal  illness  at  Rostock  1  and 
would,  on  this  account  alone,  be  entitled  to 
respectful  notice.  Upon  the  death  of  GrotiuSi 
he  wrote  a  Latin  letter  to  Calovius,  containing 
an  account  of  the  sickness  and  last  sentiments 
of  that  great  man;  which  is  inserted  in  tha 
<<  Bibliotheque  Choisie"  of  Colomies,  and  in 
ihe  <<  Vindicias  Grotianae,''  under  the  title  of 
<<  Grotii  manes.''  Professor  Quistorp  died  in 
1648,  about  the  age  of  64.  He  was  the 
author  of  <<  Annotationes  in  omnes  Libros 
biblicos  y"  **  Commentarius  in  Epistolas  Sancti 
Pauli;"  **  Manuductio  ad  Studium  theologi^ 
cum  I**  **  Articuli  Formulae  Concordiae  illus* 
trati  ;**  besides  numerous  <<  Sermons,"  and 
<«  Dissertatioosf'  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  He 
had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  bom  at 
Rostock  in  16^,  and  died  in  1669.  He  be* 
came  pastor,  professor  of  divinity,  and  rettor 
of  the  university  in  that  city ;  and  he  signaliaed 
himself  by  his  controversial  writings  a«^ainst 
the  papists.  The  titles  of  some  dT  his 
pieces  may  be  seen  in  JUfnri*    Nouv.  Licts 
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ABANUS  MAURUS  MAGNEK- 
TIUS,  a  learned  and  Tery  cdebrated  German 
Prelate  in  the  9th  century,  was  a  Frank  by  na- 
tion, of  noble  descent,  and  bom  at  Fulda  in 
die  year  785.  He  received  the  first  part  of 
his  education  at  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  and  was 
sent  from  thence  to  Tours,  where  he  was 
placed  under  the  instructions  of  the  famous 
Alcnin.  In  this  situation  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  assiduity  with  which  he  applied  to 
his  studies,  and  his  unrivalled  proficiency  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  times,  both  profane  and  sa- 
cred. Not  long  before  the  death  of  Alcuin  he 
returned  to  Fulda,  and  embraced  the  religious 
profession  in  its  abbey*  In  the  year  810,  the 
Abbot  Ratgarius  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
school  belonging  to  his  house ;  wluch  the  fame 
of  his  superior  learning  soon  raised  into  great 
reputation,  and  filled  with  pupils,  many  of 
whom  were  afterwards  promoted  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  proved  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  t^t  age.  In  the  year  815,  Hais- 
tulphos^  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ordained  him 
priest ;  and  in  872,  he  was  elected  Abbot  of 
Fulda.  About  die  year  830,  when  the  un- 
happy quarrel  took  place  between  the  Emperor 
Lewis  h  Dehnnaire  and  his  sons,  our  Abbot 
conducted  himself  in  that  delicate  situation 
with  so  much  prudence  and  wisdom,  that  he 
gained' the  esteem  and  confidence  of  both  par- 
ties, and  proved  the  instrument  of  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  between  them.  Four 
years  afterwards,  Ebbo,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
who  had  been  condemned  for  high  treason,  was 
committed  to  his  cuftody.  In  838,  at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Count  Erlafrid,  he  sent  a  colony  of 
monks  from  Fulda,  to  occupy  a  monastery  lately 
founded  by  him  at  Hirschau ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  with  less  interruption,  devolved 
die  care  of  governing  his  abbey  on  Hatto.  Dur- 
ing the  following  year  the  monks  expelled  him 


from  his  post,  complaining  t£at,  in  consequence 
of  his  devoting  himself  so  mudi  to  his  studies^ 
die  necessary  afiairs  of  the  monastery  were 
neglected,  and  its  estates  suffered  to  be  dilapi- 
dated. After  receiving  this  treatment  he  re-^ 
tired,  either  to  St.  Peter's  Mount,  or,  as  others 
report,  to  an  humble  apartment  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  abbey,  where  he  spent  his  dme  ii» 
devotion,  the  study  of  sacred  literature,  and  the 
composition  of  his  various  writings,  deaf  to  the 
repeated  entreaties  of  die  rebellious  monks  that 
he  would  resume  his  authority.  In  the  year 
847,  a  vacancy  having  taken  place  in  die  archie-^ 
piscopal  see  of  Mentz,  the  proofs  which  Raba-^ 
nus  had  given  of  his  learning  and  wisdom,  and 
the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  Us-re^ 
Iq[ious  publications,  determined  the  electors  to* 
nominate  him  to  diat  dignity,  and  their  choice 
met  with  the  approbation  ot  the  Emperor.  lib 
the  year  848,  he  summoned  a  council  to  assem-^ 
ble  at  Mentz,  in  which  he  procured  the  con^ 
demnation  of  Godeschalc,  for  maintaining  the* 
doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  respecting  predestina-*- 
tion  and  grace.  Of  the  part  which  he  took  on* 
this  occasion,  and  the  consequences  which  ardse^ 
we  have  already  given  an  account  in  the  life  of 
that  monk.  Between  Rabanus  and  Godeschalc* 
a  mutual  hatred  prevailed.  It  must,  therefore^ 
for  this  reason  more  especially,  ever  remain  a. 
blot  on  the  memory  of  the  former,  diat  he 
should  have  given  up  the  monk  into  the  custody 
of  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  was 
wholly  devoted  to  his  own  interests,  and  by  so* 
doing  have  afforded  strong  grounds  for  suspect- 
ing, that  he  himself  was  the  secret  iqstigator  of 
the  cruel  and  inhuman  persecution  of  Godes- 
chalc. Rabanus  died  in  8^6,  about  the  age  ot 
seventy-one. 

The  piety,  modesty,  humility,  liberality,  and. 
other -virtues  0/  Rabanus,  are  commended  in 
warm  terms  by  his  biographers.  When  speak- 
ing of  him  as  a  scholar  and  writer^  Dupin  says^. 
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<<  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
learning  known  in  those  times ;  in  explaining 
the  principles  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  in 
a  readiness  in  collecting  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  common  places  upon  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures; ill  allegorizing  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Bible;  in  an  exposition  of  the  mystical  reasons 
of  the  ceremonies;  in  ;k  facility  at  turning  prose 
into  Terse  ;  and  in  the  manner  of  reducing  his 
common  places  into  precepts  and  instructions. 
All  the  works  of  Rabanus  come  within  this  de- 
scription/' Mosheim  passes  a  high  encomium 
upon  him.  **  Rabanus  Maurus/'  says  he, 
<<  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  is  desenredly  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Latin  writers  of  this  age ;  the 
force  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  know- 
kdge,  and  the  multitude  of  productions  that 
flowed  from  his  pen,  enritle  him  to  this  dis- 
tinguished rank,  and  render  improper  all 
comparison  between  him  and  his  contempora- 
ries. He  may  be  called  the  great  light  of 
Germany  and  France,  since  it  was  from  the 
prodigious  fund  of  knowledge  which  he  pos- 
sessed, that  these  nations  derived  principally 
their  religious  instruction.  His  writings  were 
e?ery  where  in  the  hands  of  the  learned,  and 
were  held  in  such  veneration,  that,  during  four 
centuries,  the  most  eminent  of  die  Latin  di- 
vines appealed  to  them  as  authority  in  religious 
matters,  and  adopted  almost  universally  the 
aentiments  which  they  contained."  These 
writings  consist  of  <<  Commentaries,"  in  Latin, 
on  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  Apocrypha,  which  entitle  him  to 
be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  those  who  under- 
took to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  compilations 
from  the  Fathers ;  <<  Homilies/'  in  Latin,  on 
die  epistles  and  gospels ;  <<  Scripture  Allego- 
ries,'' in  Latin,  which  secure  him  an  eminent 
place  among  the  allegorical  commentators  on 
scripture;  <<  £xcerptio  de  Arte  Grammatica  Pris- 
ciani ;"  «  De  Universo>  Lib.  XX.  sive  Etymo- 
logiarum  Opus;"  **  De  Clericorum  Institutione 
et  Ceremoniis  Ecclesise,  Lib.  III. ;"  <<  De  Sacris 
Ordinibus,  Sacramentis  Divinis,  et  Vestimentis 
Sacerdotalibu8,Lib. ;"  <*  DeDisciplinaEcclesias- 
tica.  Lib.  lU. ;"  <<  Lib.  III.  De  videndo  Deo,  de 
Poritate  Cordis,  de  Modo  Poenitentiae  ;"  <<  De 
Anima  et  Virtutibus ;"  <<  Martyrologium ;" 
«<  Poemata  de  diversis  ;"  <<  Glossae  Latino-bar- 
baiicae,"  and  <<  De  Inventione  Linguarum  ab 
Hebrxa  usque  ad  Theodiscam,  Lm. ;''  both 
edited  by  Goldast,  in  the  Ild.  Vol  of  his  <«  Re- 
turn Alamannicar.  Script.  Vet ;"  together  with 
numerous  other  pieces,  the  subjects  of  which 
may  be  seen  m  Cave  and  Dopin.    The  gveater 
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part  were  collected  together,  and  published  at 
Cologn  in  1627,  bv  George  Colvenerius,  in 
6  vols,  folio  ;  and  otner  pieces,  not  in  that  col- 
lection, may  be  found  in  Baluze's  <<  Miscel- 
lanea," among  Father  Sirmond's  publications, 
and  in  the  Vlllth.  Vol.  of  the  «  Collect.  Con- 
cil."  as  referred  to  in  Cav/s  Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  IL 
sub.  Sac,  Phot.  Dupln.  Moreri.  Moshiitris  Hist. 
EccL  Sac.  /jr.    Par.  IL  Cap.  H.  III.—  M. 

RABELAIS,  Francis,  a  famous  wit,  was 
bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15  th  century,  at 
Chinon  in  Touraune.  He  entered  among  the 
Cordeliers,  and  became  well  skilled  in  the 
learned  languages  and  the  literature  of  the  age. 
Such  was  his  attachment  to  books,  that  htfvteg 
acquired  popularity  as  a  preacher,  he  expended 
what  he  gained  by  his  sermons  in  providing 
himself  with  a  small  library.  His  life,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  edifying  as  his  discourses;  and 
an  adventure  of  his  which  caused  jscandal  to  the 
monastery  was  punished  by  imprisonment  in  his 
cloyster.  His  pleasant  and  facetious  humour 
had  so  much  ingratiated  him  with  persons  of 
rank,  that  he  at  length  obtained  his  liberation^ 
and  permission  from  the  Pope  to  quit  his  order 
and  remove  to  that  of  St.  Benedict.  Not  able, 
however,  to  reconcile  himself  to  any  restraint, 
he  threw  aside  the  religious  habit,  and  went  in 
1530  to  study  medicine  at  Montpellier.  After 
some  time  spent  in  that  school,  he  repaired  to 
Lyons,  where  he  printed  a  collection  of  some, 
pieces  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  in  the  Latin 
translations  then  current,  adding  a  few  correc- 
tions. Continuing  in  that  citv,  he  published 
several  other  works,  among  which  were  some  of 
the  books  of  that  History  of  Pantagruel  which 
gave  him  so  distinguished  a  place  among  bur- 
lesque writers.  Visiting  Paris  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1535,  he  waited  upon  Cardinal 
John  du  Bellay,  to  whom  he  had  been  known 
while  they  resided  in  the  same  convent ;  and 
made  himself  so  acceptable  to  that  prelate,  that 
he  was  taken  into  his  house  as  his  physician,  rea- 
der, librarian,  and  steward.  Du  Bellay  being 
nominated  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
took  Rabelais  with  him  in  1536  to  that  capital, 
where  his  wit  so  much  amused  His  Holiness 
and  the  Cardinals,  that  he  obtained  plenary  ab- 
solution for  the  crime  of  apostacy.  In  1537  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  at  Mont- 
pellier, and  according  to  the  statutes  gave  pub- 
lic lectures,  chusing  iot  bis  subject  the  Prog- 
nostics of  Hippocrates,  which  he  commented 
upon  in  Greek.  He  returned  to  the  Cardinal 
du  Bellay  at  Paris  in  1538,  and  was  presented, 
by  him  with  a  prebend  in  the  chapter  of 
St.  Maui*    He  was  aftervards  oaade  the  curi 
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or  parochial  priest  of  Meudoilt  whicli  office 
he  held  from  1545  to  his  death.  His  Pantag- 
ruel)  which  he  finished  about  the  time  of  his  be- 
coming pastor  of  Meudoiii  whilst  it  brought 
Mpon  him  the  hostility  of  the  monksj  whom  he 
had  severely  satirized,  and  who  procured  its 
condemnation  by  the  Sorbonne  and  the  parlia- 
ment, caused  his  company  to  be  much  sought 
after,  as  the  wittiest  and  most  diverting  buf- 
foon of  his  time.  The  want  of  decency  was 
easily  pardoned  at  that  period,  and  Rabelais 
had  some  estimable  qualities,  and  possessed 
Tery  extensive  and  various  erudition,  with  a 
ready  elocution,  and  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
ludicrous  ideas.  He  had,  moreover,  a  fine  per- 
son, agreeable  features,  and  a  happy  address, 
so  that  few  men  have  been  better  fitted  to 
please  in  free  society.  The  cure  of  Meudon 
became  the  reigning  wit  in  France,  and  a  num- 
ber  of  repartees  and  humorous  stories  are  cur- 
rent in  his  name,  great  part  of  which  have  also 
been  ascribed  to  other  popular  jesters.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1553,  at  the  age  of  63,  according 
to  one  account,  of  70,  according  to  another. 

The  «  Pantagruel"  and  "  Gargantua"  of 
Rabelais  are  to  oe  regarded  as  comic  satires, 
often  concealing  under  a  whimsical  extravagance 
attacks  upon  follies  which  it  would  not  be  safe 
seriously  to  expose.  It  is  in  vain,  however, 
that  commentators  have  attempted  to  find  out 
meaning  in  much  that  is  mere  ribaldry  and 
nonsense,  and  even  to  discover  real  history 
veiled  in  the  allegory  of  burlesque,  where  the 
author  meant  nothing  more  than  to  make  his 
reader  lau^h  or  wonder.  His  satire,  where  in- 
telligible, IS  often  just  and  ingenious ;  but  the 
obscurity  of  his  language  and  excentricity  of 
his  conceptions  render  the  perusal  of  his  works, 
to  a  modern  at  least,  rather  a  task  than  an 
amusement.  Many  editions  have  been  given 
of  Rabelais:  the  most  complete  are  those 
printed  in  Holland  in  5  vols.  8vo.  17 15,  with 
notes  by  Duchat ;  and  at  Amsterdam  in  3  vols. 
4to.  1 741,  with  plates  by  Picart.  There  have 
also  been  castigated  editions  by  Ferreau  and 
Sdarsv.  The  letters  of  Rabelais  were  pub- 
lished in  an  8vo.  vol.  with  notes  by  St.  Marthe. 
The  celebrity  of  this  singular  person  is  perpe- 
tuated in  the  medical  school  of  Montpellier, 
where  the  bachelors  are  invested  with  a  scarlet 
Tobe,  said  to  have  been  that  of  Rabelais.  Mo' 
nr'u  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Eiay,.  Diat^  Hist. 
Mei.—A. 

RABENER,  Theophilus  Willum,  a  ce- 
lebrated German  writer,  was  the  son  of  an 
advocate. at  Leipsic,  and  was  bom  at  Wadiau, 
an  estate  belonging  to  his  father,  in  17 14.    He 


received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under 
private  tutors,  and   in  1728  was  sent  to  the 
college  of  Meissen,  where  he  had  for  fellow- 
students  Grabener,  Gartner,  and  Gellert.  With 
these  he  formed  an  early  and  intimate  friendship, 
which  continued  till  the  last  moment  of  his 
life,  and  particularly  that  with  Gellert,  who  es- 
teemed him,  not  only  for  his  talents  as  an  author^ 
but  for  many  other  valuable  qualities  which  h^ 
possessed.     In  1 735  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  where  he  applied  chiefly  to  jurispru- 
dence, but  without  neglecting  the  Muses,  to 
whom  he  devoted  some  part  of  his  time  ;  and 
after  remaining  there  two  years,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  his  father.     In  1741,  Professor 
Schwabe  having  begun  a  journal  entitled,  ^<  Be-- 
lusti^ungen  des  Verstandes  und  Wltzes^  Amuse- 
ments of  Reason  and  "Wit,  Rabener  became  one 
of  his  co-adjutors,  and  continued  to  assist  him 
by  his  contributions  till  the  year  1744.    The 
satires  which  compose  the  first  volume  of  his 
works,  and  which  are  no  less  distinguished  for 
invention,  than  delicacy  of  wit,  made  their  first 
appearance  in  this  Journal ;  and  it  contains  also 
a  humorous  piece  written  by  him  in  1743, 
entitled,  <*  Proofs  of  the  Necessity  of  employing 
Rhime  in  the  German  Poetry.'*  This  periodic^ 
work  was  conducted  some  time  vrith  conside- 
rable success,  but  it  became  at  length  degraded 
by  literary  disputes  carried  even  to  faidecency  \ 
and  the  best  writers  withdrawing  from  it,  esta- 
blished another,  under  the  title  of  <<  Bremsche 
BeprUge^  Contributions  of  Bremen.  The  new 
literary  society  comprehended,  besides  others^ 
Gartner,  Schlegel,  Schmidt,  Ebert,  Hagedom^ 
Zacharia,  and  Rabener,  who  were  soon  after 
joined  by  Giseken,  Gellert,  and  KIopstock» 
The  journal  of  Bremen  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  German  literature,  as  it  intro* 
duced  into  that  country  a  better  taste,  and 
tended  greatly  to  improve  the  language,  which 
before  that  time  had  been  much  neglected. 

In  1 741,  Rabener  had  been  appointed  con- 
troller of  the  taxes  in  the  circle  of  Leipsic  \  a 
place  of  great  fatigue,  which  requbed  not  only 
laborious  exertion,  but  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  most  inflexibfe 
integrity ;  but  notwithstanding  the  close  atten- 
tion which  he  bestowed  on  this  office,  he  stiil 
found  sufficient  leisure  to  continue  his  literary 
pursuits,,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  jrear  r75T, 
composed  his  satirical  letters,  in  which  he  in- 
troduces persons  of  every  state  and  character, 
all  of  whom  speak  in  the  language  suited  to 
their  condition.  In  1753  he  was  appointed 
chief  secretary  to  the  directors  of  the  taxes  at 
Dresden;   and  two  years  after^^  he  published. 
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ibie  fourth  and  last  volume  of  his  satires,  which 
contains  a  burlesque  explanation  of  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Sancho  Panza,  the  tale  entitled  '<  The 
First  of  April,"  and  "  The  Eatcuse  and  Repara- 
tion/' The  public  were  much  disappointed  on 
finding  this  volume  announced  as  the  last;  but 
Rabener  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  remained 
firm  in  his  resolution  of  wielding  the  scourge 
of  aatire  no  longer. 

Rabener,  however,^  amidst   his    numerous 
avocations,  still  continued  to  write  occasionally 
satirical  pieces,  among  which  were  imitations  of 
Lucian,  and  the  plan  of  a  work  entitled,  *^  Ver- 
stUckuftgen  oder  Gesichter^  Extasies  or  Visions. 
He  undertook  also  to  write  for  the  stage  \  and 
composed  four  acts  of  a  comedy  called  <<The 
Freethinker,'*  which,  with  a  great  many  other 
paperl  and  letters,  were  burnt  together  with  his 
nouse  during  the  siege  of  Dresden  in  1760.  He 
could  not  but  feel  this  loss  severely;  on  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  however,  he  recovered  his  former 
spirits,  80  as  to  resume  his  labours,  and  was 
honoured  by  his  prince  with  new  marks  of 
favour,  being  appointed  a  counseller  of  taxes 
Mrithout  his  knowledge.     About  this  period  he 
abandoned  hb  literary  labours,  and  all  that  his 
friends  could  obtain  was  a  collection  of  his 
letters^  which   were  afterwards  published  by 
Weiss.     They   were  never   intended  for  the 
]pttblic  eye ;  but  they  are  so  natural,  and  written 
with  so  much  trum  and  sincerity,  that  they 
exhibit  a  much  more  correct  picture  of  the 
author  than  the  pen  of  the  biographer  could 
'delineate.  Rabener's  health  began  now  gradually 
to  decline.     After  a  fit  of  the  gout  he  lost  all 
taste  for  labour ;  and  in  1 767  he  experienced  a 
.paralytic  stroke.     In  1768,  Rabener  went  to 
Carlsbad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ;  but  the 
use  of  the  baths  there  did  not  produce  the 
hoped  for  efiect.     On  the  contrary,  he  was 
seized  with    periodical    fits  of   insensibility, 
foUpwed  by  great  weakness  in  the  head ;  and 
in  the  month  of  March  the  next  year  he  had 
a  second  paralytic  stroke  much  more  violent 
than  the  former.     After  this  period  his  health 
was  never  completely  restored*     He  lost  all  his 
Strength ;  his  vigour  of  mind  even  decreased, 
and  he  continued  in  a  most  enfeebled  state  till 
the^time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
22d.  of  March  1771.    His  character  is  thus 
delineated  by  his  friend  Weiss.     <^  He  was 
among  the  small  number  of  those  privileged 
men  whom  nature   has  endowed  with  every 
quality  necessary  to  their  state.     He  thought 
and  spoke  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself ;  his 
pleasaptried  flowed  as  froxp  an  abundant  source ; 


he  never  souj^t  for  them,  and  they  appeared 
so  natural,  pleasant,  and  lively  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  by  them.  His  soul 
was  always  so  pure  and  tranquil,  that  his  mind 
was  never  obscured  for  a  single  moment  by 
uneasiness  or  chagrin.  The  misfortunes  of  life 
always  left  it  at  sufficient  liberty  to  be  able  to 
view  every  thing  on  the  most  favourable  side. 
Never  was  a  German  so  agreeable  a  companion. 
He  often  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  gaiety 
brought  back  among  a  company  by  his  ap- 
pearance. He  acquired  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  all  those  who  knew  him.  In  his 
presence  mirth  never  degenerated  into  licen- 
tiousness. But  he  displayed  his  wit  only  before 
his  friends ;  he  never  lavished  it  on  the  rich 
and  the  great ;  on  the  contrary  he  concealed  it 
when  invited  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being 
heard.  He  always  spoke  the  truth  without  r^rd 
to  persons  or  rank.  He  did  not  readily  grant  hb 
confidence,  but  his  first  friends  were  also  his 
last.  He  had  a  heart  always  ready  to  serve 
his  friends,  and  he  assisted  them  with  his  purse 
and  credit  as  well  as  with  his  information  and 
advice.  He  acquired  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  his  superiors,  not  by  pliability  of 
temper,  but  by  his  knowledge  and  assiduity 
in  his  office,  nis  satire  is  pleasant,  lively,  and 
void  of  bitterness;  and  he  could  love  and 
esteem  persons  in  whose  character  he  found 
ridiculous  traits,  provided  be  discovered  them, 
at  the  same  time,  to  possess  merit.''  <<  Rabener," 
eays  Ramler,  in  the  preface  to  his  German 
translation  of  the  Abb^  Bacteaux  on  the  Belles 
Lettres,  <<  that  favourite  author  of  our  country, 
wrote  poeticallv  in  prose,  like  Lucian  and 
Swift.  His  satirical,  sportive  genius  poesesset 
salt  without  gall.  What  masculine  beanty  in 
his  writings  I  what  instructions  in  his  criticisms ! 
what  riches  in  his  invention  I  what  a  gallery  of 
'  diflerent  pictures  in  his  Testament  of  Swift,  his 
tale,  the  First  of  April,  his  German  Dictionary, 
his  Chronicle,  his  List  of  Deaths,  his  Proverbs  of 
Sancho  Panza,  and  particularly  in  his  Letters." 
Rabener's  works  are  known  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  as  they  have  been  translated,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  into  French^  English,  Dutch, 
Danish  and  Swedish.  Vies  desfrincipauM  Savon/ 
de  P  Allemagtii  par  M.  U  Pr^.  Mtister.^^i. 

RABUEL,  Claude,  a  French  Jesuit  and 
able  mathematician  in  the  17th  and  early  part 
of  the  1 8th  century,  was  bom  at  Pont-de->Vele 
in  the  country  of  Bresse,  in  the  year  i669* 
About  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  into  the 
society  of  Jesus,  and  principally  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  ma^mattcal 
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learning.  Being  selected  by  his  superiors  to 
teach  that  department  of  science,  he  filled  the 
chair  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  Trinity- 
college  at  Lyons,  during  twenty  years,  with 
great  reputation  and  success.  He  died  in 
1728,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  esteemed  <<  Commentary  on 
the  Geometry  of  Descartes,*'  which  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  in  1730,  4to.,  under  the 
care  of  Father  L'£spinasse,  who  had  been  his 
pupil,  and  was  a  member  of  the  same  society. 
This  was  the  first  illustration  of  the  whole  of 
that  work  which  had  ever  been  given  to  the 
public,  the  preceding  labours  of  Messrs.  De 
Beaune,  De  Fermat,  and  De  "Witt,  having  ex- 
tended only  to  particular  parts  of  it.  Father 
Rabuel  left  behind  him  other  works  on  alge- 
bra, conic  sections,  and  the  geometrical  Loci 
of  the  differential  calculus  and  of  the  integral 
calculus ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  persons  who,  while  their  predominant  bias 
has  attached  them  to  the  study  of  abstract 
science,  have  possessed  a  taste  for  polite 
literature,  and  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
good  Latin  poets.     Moreri. — M. 

R  ABUTIN,  Francis  de,  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  in  Burgundy,  served  as  a  gentle- 
man in  the  company  of  the  Duke  de  Nevers, 
under  Henry  IL  and  Charles  IX.  with  reputa- 
tion for  valour  and  fidelity.  He  was  living  in 
1 58 1.  This  person  was  jthe  author  of  "  Com-* 
mentaires  des  Dernieres  Guerres  du  Roi  Hen- 
ri IL  et  de  I'Empereur  Charles-Quint,"  printed 
in  1555, 4to.,  and  of  a  *«  Continuation,"  printed 
in  1558  :  both  together  were  published  in  11 
books  in  1574.  They  contain  a  history  of  the 
wars  in  the  Low-Countries  from  1550  to  1558, 
and  are  written  in  a  simple  style,  with  a  great 
appearance  of  veracity.  Moreru  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.— A. 

RABUTIN,  Roger  de,  Count  of  Bussi, 
a  distinguished  character  in  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  son  of  Leonor  Baron  of  Bussi, 
was  born  at  Epiry  in  the  Nivernois  in  161 8. 
He  entered  very  young  into  the  army  in  his 
father's  regiment,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came colonel.  After  serving  at  a  number  of 
battles  and  sieges,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
mestre-de-camp  of  the  light-horse,  and  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  Nivernois*  A  disappoint- 
ment in  his  expectations  of  further  honours 
and  rewards,  together  with  a  natural  turn  to 
satire,  engaged  him  in  lampoons  upon  persons 
about  the  court,  which  drew  upon  him  the 
King's  displeasure ;  and  in  1665,  in  which 
year  he  became  a,  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, a  manuscript  history  of  the  amours  of 
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two  court-ladies,  of  which  he  was  the  writer, 
being  handed  about  under  the  title  of  **  His- 
toire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules,"  a  complaint  was 
laid  before  His  Miajesty,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  A  noted 
song,  in  which  the  King  himself  underwent 
some  ridicule,  was  supposed  to  be  the  more 
real  cause  of  his  disgrace.  A  disorder  occa- 
sioned by  his  confinement  procured  his  libera- 
tion, but  he  was  first  obliged  to  resign  his 
post,  and  to  write  a  letter  of  apology  to  the 
subjects  of  his  satire.  He  was  likewise  exiled 
to  his  country  seat— -a  terrible  banishment  m 
the  eyes  of  a  French  courtier — where  he  re« 
mained  17  years,  during  all  which  period  he 
did  not  cease  to  importune  the  King  for  his 
return,  by  letters  conceived  in  terms  of  abject 
humility  and  base  adulation.  He  could  not, 
however,  suppress  his  malignity  towards  the 
more  fortunate  flatterers  of  Lewis ;  and  on  the 
appearance  of  Boiteau's  celebrated  epistle  to' 
the  King  on  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  he 
wrote  some  severe  remarks  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  it  into  ridicule.  The  poet,  apprized 
of  the  attack,  prepared  for  vengeance;  and* 
Bussi,  in  alarm,  meanly  negociated  a  peace 
with  this  formidable  satirist.  At  length,  ia 
1682,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
court,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  King's  feet 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  was  graciously  r^ 
ceived.  The  King,  however,  was  only  acting 
the  courtier,  for  he  afterwards  took  so  little 
notice  of  him,  that  Bussi  again  retired  to  his 
estates.  He  made  repeated  efforts  to  regam 
the  royal  favour,  but  with  little  success ;  and 
he  died  at  Autun  in  1693,  at  the  age  of  75. 

Bussi  Rabutin  was  a  man  of  some  wit,  and 
wrote  his  own  language  with  purity ;  he  waSf 
however,  vain,  self-sufficient,  caustic,  assum- 
ing, and  unpleasant  in  society,  and  it  has  been 
seen  that  he  could  be  as  mean  in  his  submis* 
sions  as  insolent  in  his  outn^es*  He  thought 
himself  capable  of  every  thing,  and  yet  he  was 
no  more  than  second-rate  in  all  that  he  under- 
took. Of  his  writings,  besides  that  already 
mentioned,  were  <<  Discours  a  ses  Enfans,  sur 
le  bon  Usage  des  Adversites,  &c.,"  1694,  in 
which  he  acts  the  philosopher  on  a  trite  topic  \ 
**  Memoircs,"  2  vols.  4to.,  Par.  1693  ;  3  vols. 
4to.,  Amst.^  these  are  written  in  a  light  easy 
style,  and  contain  some  interesting  particulars, 
with  many  more,  important  only  to  himself: 
"  Lettres,"  7  vols.  1 2mo.  once  much  read  and 
admired,  but  too  studied  and  artificial  to  be 
approved  by  good  taste ;  **  Histoire  Abregee 
de  Louis  le  Grand,"  1699,  a  piece  of  con- 
temptible flattery  \  <<  Poesies,"  in  general  feeble 
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tod  pvosaic*  He  wis  »  writer  whose  adven* 
tnres  raised  him  into  tempomry  celebrity, 
which  Im  had  not  genius  enough  to  support. 

The  Abb£  de  Bussi,  son  of  the  preceding, 
became  Bishop  of  Lu^on  in  1723,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy,  and  was  learned 
and  ingenious.  Finding  himself  no  longer 
able  to  be  aimaHe  in  society,  he  retired  from 
the  world,  and  died  in  1736.  His  zeal  for 
the  bull  Unigenitus  exposed  him  to  the  cen- 
fU>^s  of  the  Jansenists. 

Diana-Charlottb,  his  sister,  who  was  a 
nun  in  Paris,  wrote  as  elegantly  as  her  father, 
and  published  an  Abridgment  of  the  Life  of 
Mad.  de  Chantal,  of  the  family  of  Rabutin, 
and  of  the  Life  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Mo^ 
reri.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist.  —  A. 

RACAN,  HoNO&AT  DE  BoEiL,  Marquis 
«f,  a  French  poet,  was  bom  in  1589  of  a 
noble  family  in  Touraioe.  When  young  he 
haA  the  place  of  page  in  the  King's  bed-cham- 
ber, under  the  Duke  of  Bellegarde,  whose  wife 
was  his  cousin*  From  Malherbe,  who  was  at 
that  time  domesticated  with  the  Duke,  he 
acquired  a  fondness  for  poetry,  and  obtained 
instructions  in  the  art  of  yersifying.  He  bore 
•nns  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  a  life  of  leisure,  and  married.  He. 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  French 
Academy.  Though  so  unlearned  that  he 
^ould  nerer  repeat  his  ^Coufiteor,  he  obtained 
some  reputation  as  a  writer.  Boileau  in  his 
letters  thus  speaks  of  him :  <<  Racan  had  more 
genius  than  Malherbe,  but  he  is  more  negli- 
ge«,  and  is  too  much  his  copyist.  He  par- 
ticularly excels,  in  my  opinion,  in  saying  little 
things,  in  which  he  best  resembles  the  ancients, 
whom  I  especially  admire  on  this  account. 
The  drier  tlungs  are,  and  the  more  difficult  to 
express  in  verse,  the  more  they  strike  when 
Aej  are  told  nobly,  and  with  that  elegance 
which  properly  constitutes  poetry.''  This 
passage  informs  us  equally  of  Boileau's  taste 
in  poetry,  and  of  Racan's  proficiency.  In  his 
Art  Poetique  also  he  characterises .  the  two 
writers: 

Malherbe  d'un  heros  peut  vanter  !es  exploits; 
Racan  chanter  Philis,  les  bergers  et  les  bois. 

In  fact,  his  "  Bergeries"  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  popular  of  his  works.  He  composed, 
however  in  various  strains,  and,  in  particular, 
wrote  translations  of  several  of  the  Psalms, 
and  many  sacred  odes  taken  from  the  Psalms 
and  other  scriptural  poems.  In  prose  he  pub- 
lished "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Malherbe ;" 
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<<  A  Discourse  pronounced  before  the  Aca* 
demy)''  and  some  Letters.  Racan  died  in 
1670,  at  the  age  of  8i.  Of  his  works  a  new 
edition  was  given  at  Paris,  in  1724,  2  vols. 
lamo.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

RACINE,  John,  a  very  eminent  French 
poet,  was  bnorn  at  La  Fert^-Milon  in  16^9^ 
His  father,  who  had  a  place  in  the  salt-office, 
died  in  1633,  and  young  Racine,  who  had  also 
lost  his  mother,  was  brought  up  by  a  grand- 
father. The  retreat  of  his  grandmother,  after 
her  husband's  death,  to  the  convent  of  Port- 
Royal  near  Paris,  caused  him  to  receive  his 
education  in  that  seminary.  He  learned 
Greek  under  the  sacristan,  who  was,  however, 
so  much  of  a  rigorist,  that  he  burnt  three  suc- 
cessive copies  of  the  Greek  romance  of  Thea- 
genes  and  Chariclea,  which  he  found  in  his 
pupil's  hands.  After  quitting  Port-Royal,  he 
went  through  a  course  of  philosophy  at  the 
college  of  Harcourt,  and  then  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  public  in  an  Ode  on  the 
King's  Marriage.  Although  his  taste  was  by 
no  means  formed  at  this  time,  his  panegyricsd 
effi^rt  was  rewarded,  through  the  patronage 
of  Colbert,  with  a  present  and  a  small 
pension.  This  success  determined  him  to 
follow  poetry  as  a  profession }  and  reject- 
ing the  offi^r  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  pri(»r  in 
Languedoc,  to  resign  his  benefice  to  him,  pro- 
vided he  would  enter  into  holy  orders,  he 
fixed  his  residence  in  Paris.  In  1664  he 
brought  upon  the  stage  his  first  tragedy,  en- 
titled, "  La  Thebaide  ou  les  Freres  ennemis.'*' 
It  was  written  in  the  manner  of  Corneille, 
which  he  afterwards  quitted  for  one  of  his- 
own;  a  judicious  change,  since  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  two  masters  of  the  French 
drama  were  extremely  different.  Proceeding 
in  his  dramatic  career,  he  gave  to  the  public 
his  "  Alexandre"  in  1666,  and  his  "  Andro- 
maque"  in  1668.  About  this  time  he  was 
presented  to  the  priory  of  Epinay,  for  he 
wore  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  though  not  in 
orders  5  this  benefice,  however,  being  contests 
cd  with  liim  at  law,  he  resigned  it  and  the 
law-suit  together.  The  celebrated  Jansenist 
Nicole,  having  made  a  severe  attack  upon  dra- 
matic writers,  as  poisoners  of  the  public  mind, 
Racine  took  up  their  cause  in  a  Letter,  writ- 
ten with  much  wit  and  elegance,  by  which  he 
proved  himself  not  less  a  master  in  prose  than 
in  verse.  His  "  Andromaque,"  which  esta- 
blished his  character  as  a  tragedian,  was  soon 
followed  by  his  comedy  of  "  Les  Plaideurs  5" 
and  although  its  first-  reception  was  unfavour- 
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aUe^  it  obtained  the  liberal  praise  of  Moliere, 
and  pleased  at  court.  It  was  his  only  attempt 
in  that  walk.  In  1670  appeared  ms  <<  Bri- 
tannicus)'*  and  from  that  time  to  1677  he 
augmented  the  list  of  his  tragedies  by  his 
«  Berenice,"  "  Bajazet,"  «  Mitbridate,"  « Iphi- 
gene/'  and  "  Phedre."  With  the  usual  fate  of 
French  authors,  he  had  excited  a  strong  party 
against  himj  and  when  his  '^  Phedre''  was 
brought  on  the  stage,  the  poetaster  Pradon 
was  stimulated  to  become  his  competitor  in  a 
piece  on  the  same  subject.  But  though  this 
unworthy  rival  was  supported  by  some  persons 
of  merit  and  influence,  his  performance  soon 
sunk  into  contempt,  whilst  that  of  Racine  has 
ever  since  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ornaments  of  the  French  theatre.  Cha- 
grin at  the  vexations  he  underwent  from  the 
artifices  of  his  enemies,  and  that  over-sensibi- 
lity to  criticism,  which  led  him  to  confess  to 
his  son,  that  the  worst  critique  had  caused  him 
more  uneasiness  than  the  greatest  plaudits  had 
given  him  pleasure,  inspired  him  with  the  re- 
solution of  renouncing  poetry  and  turning 
Carthusian.  His  director,  however,  gave  him 
the  better  advice  of  marrying ;  accordingly,  in 
1677,  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  daughter 
of  a  person  in  the  treasury  at  Amiens,  whose 
charms  and  virtues  were  a  source  of  pure  plea- 
sure to  him  in  domestic  life.  At  the  same 
time  he  reconciled  himself  with  his  old  friends 
of  the  Port-Royal  by  ceasing  to  write  for  the 
stage ;  and  thenceforth  he  might  be  regarded 
as  of  the  Jansenist  party. 

Racine  was  a  courtier,  and  took  pains  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  powerful,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  universal  master.  He  hadUhe 
place  of  gentleman  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  in 
whose  apartment  he  slept  during  the  monarch's 
indispositions,  occasionally  entertaining  him 
with  reading  and  reciting,  which  he  performed 
in  a  superior  manner.  '  He  *  was  nominated 
joint  historiographer-royal  with  his  intimate 
friend  Boileau,  and  spent  some  time  in  exe- 
cuting the  duty  of  his  office;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  no  fruits  of  the.  historical  labours 
of  these  eminent  wits  ever  appeared,  and  pro- 
bably their  reputation  has  lost  nothing  by  the 
circumstance.  Though  Racine  had  renounced 
the  profane  drama,hewas  prevailed  upon  by  Ma- 
dame Maintenon  to  write  a  dramatic .  piece  on 
a  scriptural  subject,  for  the  ladies  of  her  found- 
ation of  Saint-Cyr,  and  his  "  Esther"  was  per- 
formed by  them,  in  1689,  with  great  applause,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  court.  He  followed  itwitli 
**  Athalie,"  acted  by  the.  same  ladies  in  1691. 
This  piece,  both  in  the  representation  and  read- 


ing, was  received  with  remarkable  coolness;  and 
though  Boileau  assured  him  that  he  had  never 
written  better,  the  poet  himself  seems  to 
have  been  put  out  of  humour  with  his  work, 
and  to  have  left  the  world  without  suspecting 
that  posterity  would  regard  it  as  his  master- 
piece. He  continued  to  frequent  the  c(mrt, 
solicitous  to  keep  his  place  in  the  royal  favour, 
which  he  at  length  lost  by  an  exertion  that  did 
him  honour.  Madame  Maintenon,  deeply  af-« 
fected  with  the  miseries  of  the  pebple  in  the 
latter  years  of  Lewis's  reign,  engaged  Racine 
to  draw  up  a  memoir  on  the  subject.  In  per- 
forming this  task,  he  touched  with  so  free  a 
pen  the  faults  of  the  administration,  that  the 
King,  seeing  the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of 
the  lady,  who  did  not  scruple  to  give  up  llie 
author,  was  so  highly  offended  with  his  pre-^ 
sumption  as  to  forbid  him  his  presence.  Racial 
had  not  philosophy  enough  to  bear  this  dis^ 
grace.  He  sunk  into  a  state  of  melancholy  i 
a  fe^er  supervened,  and  he  died  in  1699,  at 
the  age  of  59,  leaving  a  family  of  two  sons 
and  three  daughters. 

This  eminent  person  was  of  an  agreeable 
figure,  with  an  open  countenance,  and  a  liveljf 
pleasing  expression.  He  was  polite  in  hit 
manners,  with  the  affected  softness  of  a  couttieri 
which  was,  however,  a  mask  to  his  actual  dis-* 
position,  for  in  reality  he  had  much  gall  and 
spleen  in  his  character.  His  friend  Boileau 
always  affirmed  that  Racine  was  more  satiricfld 
than  himself,  and  he  sometimes  mollified  hit 
causticity.  Religion,  however,  corrected  these 
defects,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic 
life  he  was  exemplary.  As  a  dramatic  poetf  _ 
which  is  his  principal  title  to  immortality,  fa^ 
is  judged  to  balance  on  the  French  theatre  the 
fame  of  Corneille,  and  in  several  points  to 
surpass  that  writer.  His  characteristics  aie 
tenderness,  elegance,  correctness,  good  tasten 
refined  sentiment,  and  the  art  of  versifying 
in  a  supreme  degree,  so  that  his  countrymen 
find  a  charm  in  his  lines  which  distinguishet 
them  from  all  other  French  poetry.  The  cri- 
ticism of  Boileau  contributed  much  to  his  ex* 
cellence  in  this  particular,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  taught  him,  as  a  great  secret,  to  write  the 
second  line  of  a  couplet  first.  With  respect 
to  proper  dramatic  merit,  Racine  must  be 
judged  by  those  who  are  formed  to  the  French 
school,  and  are  not  readily  wearied  with  long 
speeches,  rather  descriptive  of  feeling  than  ex- 
pressing it,  and  all  the  refinements  of  the  tender 
passion,  often  applied  to  characters  to  which  it 
is  historically  unsuitable. .  His  •*  Athalie,*'  how- 
ever, in  which  love  is  not  admitted,  together 
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with  many  parts  in  his  other  best  pieces,  prove 
that  his  mind  was  well  furnished  with  elevated 
and  dignified  sentiment,  which  he  probably 
derived  from  an  assiduous  study  of  the  ancients. 
Besides  his  dramatic  works,  Racine  was  the 
author  of  '^  Cantiques,"  for  the  use  of  Saint 
Cyvj  replete  with  the  unction  of  tender  devo- 
tion J  "  L*Histoirede  Port-Royal,"  a  well  written 
piece  of  narrative  ;  "  Idylle  sur  la  Paix,"  marked 
with  true  poetical  imagery  ;  some  "  Epigrams,'* 
in  which  kind  of  composition  he  would  have 
excelled,  had  he  chosen  to  indulge  in  it ; 
**  Letters,"  and  some  "  Opuscules'*  published 
in  his  son's  memoirs  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  from  1673, 
and  in  quality  of  its  director  pronounced  the 
eulogy  of  Corneille.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Boisgermain  in 
7  vols*  8vo.,  1768.  Moreri.  D^AUmbert  Hist. 
Acad.    Nouv,  Diet.  Hirt.  —  A. 

RACINE,  Louis,  son  of  the  preceding, 
ind  also  a  distinguished  poet,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  169a.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  consulted  Boileau  respecting  the  choice  pf  a 
profession,  who  advised  him  against  that  of 
poetry  i  but  a  natural  inclination  irresistibly 
attracted  him  to  it.  An  equal  disposition  to 
piety,  however,  caused  him  to  adopt  the 
ecclesiastic  habit,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  re- 
tirement with  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  at 
Notre  Dame  6qs  Vertus  when,  in  1720,  he 
made  public  his  poem  «  On  Grace."  The 
Chancellor  D'Augesseau  during  his  exile  at 
Fresnes  brought  Racine  again  into  the  world,  and 
Cardinal  Fleury  afterwards  gave  him  a  place  in 
the  finances.  He  married,  and  lived  veiy 
happily  in  his  family,  tilhthe  loss  of  an  only  son 
threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy.  His  re- 
ligious sentiments,  which  were  those  of  the 
Jansenists,  were  not  likely  to  disperse  the 
gloom,  though  they  took  full  possession  of  his 
soul.  Their  fervour  may  be  estimated  by  the 
lines  from  Tibullus  which  he  inscribed  on  his 
crucifix : 

Te  epectem  suprema  mihi  cum  venerit  hora, 
Te  teoeam  moriens  deficiente  manu. 

He  bore  an  excellent  character  in  every  relation 
ci  life,  and  was  truly  candid  and  polite,  not- 
withstanding a  cold  and  forbidding  aspect.  He 
died  in  1763  at  the  age  of  71.  The  writings 
of  Louis  Racine  are,*  his  "  Poems  on  Re- 
ligion and  on  Grace,"  in  which  there  are  many 
fine  lines  and  striking  passages,  but  upon  the 
whole,  theyare  monotonous  and  barren  of  in- 
vent ion«  The  thoughts  are  chiefly  those  of 
Pascal  and  Bossuet  \  <«  Odes/'  of  which  the 


diction  is  splendid  and  the  sentiments  elevated, 
but  which  are  deficient  in  poetic  fire;  <<  Epistles^" 
a  <<  Translation  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost :"  in 
prose  he  wrote  **  Reflexions  sur  la  Poesie  /' 
*'  Menioires  sur  la  Vie  de  Jean  Racine  ;" 
<*  Remarques  sur  les  Tragedies  de  J.  Racine  j" 
several  dissertations  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  His  «  Oeuvxes  Dlverses"  were  pub- 
lished in  6  vols.  lamo.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Sieele  de  Louis  XIV.  —  A. 

RACINE,  Bon  A  VENTURE,  a  learned  French 
priest,  and  esteemed  ecclesiastical  historian  in 
the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Chauny  in  the 
diocese  of  Noyon,  in  the  year  1708.  He 
was  nurtured  in  virtuous  and  pious  prin- 
ciples under  the  instructions  of  an  excellent 
mother,  and,  at  an  early  age,  received  the 
clerical  tonsure.  From  the  preparatory  schools 
of  his  native  country  he  was  sent  to  Mazarin 
College  at  Paris,  where  he  perfected  himself  in 
the  Latin,  and  acquired  an  intiniate  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  He  also 
diligently  studied  the  different  branches  of  phi- 
losophy, divinity,  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Of  the  pro- 
gress which  he  made  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  circumstance,  that,  when  he  was  only 
about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  his  qualifications 
recommended  him  to  M.  de  la  Croix-Castries, 
Archbishop  of  Alby,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  re-establishment  of  the  College 
of  Rabustens,  a  town  in  his  diocese :  an  object 
which  the  inhabitants  had  much  at  heart.  To 
this  design  he  devoted  his  talents  with  un- 
wearied zeal  and  assiduity,  and  was  abundantly 
compensated  by  the  success  which  attended  his 
labours.  In  a  short  time  the  institution  was 
crowded  with  students  from  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  the  cities  of  Alby  and  Toulouse, 
and  other  places,  who  imbibed  from  his  lectures 
a  taste  for  science  and  literature,  and  the  love 
of  virtue-  He  had  been  thus  useful!  jr  engaged 
little  more  than  two  years,  when  his  success 
awaked  the  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  who  availed 
themselves  of  his  undisguised  attachment  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Jansenists,  to  excite  the 
prejudices  of  the  higher  powers  against  him, 
and  he  was  banished  firom  Rabustens.  He  now 
retired  to  Montpellier,  where  M.  Colbert  en- 
gaged  him  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the 
college  at  Lunel.  From  this  place  also  he  was 
soon  driven  by  the  storm  of  persecution,  and 
found  It  necessary  to  withdraw  secretly  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  invited  to  undertake  the  education 
of  some  young  persons  at  the  college  of  Har- 
court,  m  connection  with  some  other  ecclesi- 
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«sticS|  respectable  for  their  science  and  for  their 
piety.  But  even  into  this  retreat  the  jealousy 
of  nis  enemies  pursued  him,  and  an  order 
obtained  from  Cardinal  Fleurv  in  1734  again 
deprived  him  -of  his  office  of  tutor.  About 
this  time  he  took  part  in  a  controversy  which 
greatly  interested  the  theological  world,  on  the 
subjects  of  confidence  2nd  fear.  In  Moreri  the. 
titles  of  the  pieces  produced  by  him  on  this 
occasion  may  be  seen,  and  the  reader  is  in- 
formed, tliat  the  spirit  of  peace  and  moderation 
in  which  the  author  wrote,  conciliated  the 
applause  of  both  the  contending  parties.  About 
the  year  1735,  JM.  de  Caylus,  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  nominated  him  to  a  canonry  in  his 
cathedra],  and  ordained  him  priest;  but  his 
new  dignity  produced  no  alteration  in  his 
manner  of  living,  nor  in  the  distribution  of  his 
time,  which  was  wholly  spent  in  devotion  and 
study.  To  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  particular,  much  of  his  attention  was  di- 
rected, till  his  collections  became  very  consi- 
derable. These  his  friends  persuaded  hint  to 
revise,  curtail,  and  prepare  for  publication  y 
and  in  1748,  he  sent  into  the  world  the  first 
volumes  of  an  excellent  "  Abridgment  of  Uni- 
versal History,  containing  the  principal  Events 
in  every  Century,  with  Reflections,"  in  i2mo. 
These  were  followed  so  rapidly  by  others,  that 
the  13th  and  last,  which  finishes  with  the  17th 
century,  appeared  in  1 754.  This  work,  which 
is  written  in  a  neat,  perspicuous,  and  simple 
style,  met  with  astonishing  success,  especially 
among  the  Jansenists,  towards  whose  cause 
and  principles  the  author  is  accused  by  their 
opponents  with  displaying  an  undue  partiality. 
It  was  his  intention  to  have  brought  it  down  at 
least  to  tlie  year  1750 ;  but  the  labour  which  it 
had  already  cost  him  was  more  than  his  strength 
could  bear,  and  he  sunk  under  his  exertions  in 
1755,  when  he  yrzs  orily  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age.  He  is  commended  for  the  purity  of 
his  manners,  the  excellence  of  his  character, 
and  an  ardent  zeal  in  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  cause  of  truth,  approaching  to  enthusiasm. 
Since  the  author's  death,  two  volumes  have 
been  added  to  this  "  Abridgment,"  in  the 
i2mo.  edition,  which  are  the  production  of  a 
very  inferior  hand,  and  unworthy  of  the  work. 
Moreri.     Nouv.  Dkt.  Hist. — M. 

RADBERT,  Paschasius.  See  Paschasius 
Radbert 

R ADCLIFFE,  John,  M.  D.,  a  physician  of 
great  temporary  celebrity,  and  known  to  pos- 
terity by  his  posthumous  munificence  to  the 
.University  of  Oxford,  was  the  son  of  a  person 
€i  moderate  fortune  near  Wakefield,  m  which 


town  he  was  bom  in  1650.  At  the  age  of  if* 
he  was  entered  of  University  College  in  Oxford, 
from  which  he  removed  to  Lincoln  College  \» 
and  having  proceeded  M.  A.  he  commenced 
the  studv  of  physic,  which  he  .pursued  in  no- 
other  school,  and  with  a  slender  provision  of 
books  or  other  means  of  instruction.  He  took 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  1675,  and  immedi- 
ately began  practice  in  Oxford,  where  his 
social  arjcl  convivial  talents,  his  confideifce, 
and  his  bold  censures  of  all  other  practitioners^' 
soon  introduced  him  to  notice.  A  few  lucky 
cures  spread  his  reputation  among  the  principsd 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  at  length, 
in  1684,  being  then  a  doctor  of  physic  of  two 
years  standing,  and  known  to  many  persons 
of  rank,  he  removed  to  the  metropolis,  and 
at  once  pushed  for  the  first  line  of  business  in 
the  west  end  of  the  town.  It  would  be  of 
little  utility  to  trace  the  steps  to  opulence  and 
fame  of  a  man  destitute  of  all  the  ornaments 
of  a  liberal  profession,  and  who  avowed  that 
his  great  secret  was  <<  to  use  all  mankind  ill," 
by  which  he  meant,  to  regard  his  interest  and) 
his  humour  as  superior  to  all  considerations  o£ 
duty  or  propriety.  If  it  were  not  a  common 
circumstance  to  see  men  rise  to  high  reputatioi* 
in  the  medical  profession  with  very  little  solid 
merit,  it  would  be  interesting  to  enquire  whab 
were  Radcliffe's  peculiar  excellencies  in  his 
art.  But  of  this  we  have  little  other  infor* 
mation  than  some  popular  stories  of  his  saga- 
city in  prognosticating.  We  are  told,  indeed,, 
that  he  boldly  adopted  the  cool  treatment  o£ 
the  small-pox  proposed  by  Sydenham ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  in  that  disorder  that  he 
acquired  much  of  his  renown,  the  regularity* 
of  its  stages  rendering  it  a  happy^ubject  for 
prognostication.  There  is  reason  also  to  sup«» 
pose  that  he  aimed  at  a  vigorous  and  decisive 
method  of  practice,  which  distinguished  him 
from  the  inert  practitioners  of  the  day  \  and  it 
is  no  small  praise  to  have  obtained  Dr.  Mead's 
testimony  that  <<  he  was  deservedly  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  on  account  of  his  great  me- 
dical penetration  and  experience."  It  is  fur- 
tlier  certain,  that  he  very  freely  employed  the 
artifice  of  throwing  blame  upon  all  that  had 
been  previously  done  in  cases  in  which  he  wa& 
consulted  ;  and  tliat  he  took  that  positive 
bullynig  tone,  which  not  unfrequently  shelters 
ignorance  under  the  appearance  of  superior 
skill. 

Dr.Radcliffe  in  16B6  was  appointed  by  the^ 
Princess  >^  nne  her  principal  physician  \  but  h» 
did  not  chuse  to  attend  upon  her  in  the  revo* 
lution  year,  when  she  withdrew  to  Nottingham^ 
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idiough  urged  to  it  hj  Bisliop  Compton.  A 
like  political  caution,  with  his  high  tory  prin- 
ciples, made  him  decline  the  honour  of  being 
one  of  King  William's  physicians,  though  he 
was  occasionally  consulted  in  his  indispositions. 
When  Queen  Mary  was  seized  with  the  small- 
pox^  Radcliffe  was  sent  for  by  the  council ; 
but  learning  from  the  symptoms  that  the  case 
was  likely  to  prove  fatal,  he  refused  to  come, 
and  gave  out  that  her  physicians  had  already 
rendered  her  condition  hopeless.  Soon  after, 
having  returned  an  insolent  message  whilst  at 
his  bottle,  to  which  he  was  greatly  addicted, 
to  a  summons  from  the  Princess  Anne,  he  was 
discharged  from  her  service.  The  high  opinion 
entertained  of  his  skill,  however,  supported 
him  under  these  instances  of  brutality  and  mis- 
conduct, and  the  King  himself  continued  to 
give  him  his  medical  confidence.  During  his 
last  illness,  he  sent  for  Radcliffe,  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  his  swoln  ancles  ^  to 
which  the  physician  replied,  <<  I  would  not 
have  Your  Majesty's  two  legs  for  your  three 
kingdoms."  Queen  Anne,  on  her  accession, 
refused  to  reinstate  him  in  his  office  ;  he  was 
however  consulted  for  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, whose  death  he  attributed,  as  usual,  to 
the  ignorance  of  his  physicians.  During  that 
reign,  his  zeal  for  supporting  the  tory  party 
induced  him  to  procure  a  seat  in  parliament  as 
representative  for  Buckingham ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  distinguished  himself  in  any 
manner  as  a  senator.  When  Queen  Anne 
lay  at  the  point  of  death,  the  favourite,  Lady 
Masham,  sent  for  Radcliffe,  who,  being  much 
indisposed  himself,  and  knowing  the  case  des- 
perate, declined  coming.  For  this  neglect  he 
was  much  blamed  by  some  of  his  own  party, 
who  were  willing  to  believe  that  he  might  have 
prolonged  a  life  so  precious  to  them  all ;  and 
intimations  were  given  him,  that  die  populace 
in  London  were  disposed  to  tear  him  in  pieces 
should  he  come  to  town  from  his  country 
house.  It  is  probable  that  the  agitation  of  his 
mind  concurred  with  a  broken  constitution  in 
bringing  him  to  an  end  two  months  after- 
wards, November  1714,  at  the  age  of  64. 
His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Oxford,  and 
interred  with  great  solemnity  in  St.  Mary's 
church. 

This  physician  contributed  nothing  by  writ- 
ing to  the  improvement  of  his  profession,  A 
number  of  his  prescriptions  were  indeed  pub- 
lished by  Strother  after  his  death  \  but  had  they 
even  been  of  a  more  efficacious  kind  than  they 
are,  such  a  collection  could  have  been  of  little 
value.     The  only  benefit  he  conferred  upon 


medicine  wns  by  one  of  those  beqaeatff  which 
we  proceed  to  mention. 

Having  lived  in  celibacy  and  acciimttlated 
great  wealth,  of  which  during  life  he  seemt 
to  have  imparted  little  for  charitable  purposes, 
except  some  benefactions  to  the  noojuring 
clergy  of  England  and  Scotland,  he  bequeathed 
his  wnole  fortune,  after  making  a  life-provision 
for  some  of  his  relations,  to  public  uses.  The 
mass  of  propertjr  centered  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  ;  and  the  gra,nd  object  to  which  by  his 
will  it  was  devoted,  was  the  erection  of  a 
library.  That  in  this  bequest  he  could  have 
little  else  in  view  than  raising  a  grand  monu- 
ment for  himself,  may  be  concluded,  as  well 
from  his  avowed  contempt  for  learning,  as  from 
the  very  scanty  provision  he  made  for  furnish- 
ing his  library  with  books ;  for  while  the  edifice 
was  to  cost  40,ocol.  the  annual  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  books  was  only  lool.  Garth 
wittily  said  on  the  occasion,  that  Radcliffe's 
founding  a  library  was  as  if  an  eunuch  was  to 
found  a  seraglio.  The  Radcliffe^library,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  most  superb  ornaments  of 
the  University  ;  and  the  sum  was  so  ^far  well 
bestowed  as  it  contributed  to  render  Oxford 
one  of  the  most  striking  spectacles  in  Europe. 
The  completion  of  the  front  of  University 
College  w2is  another  happy  decoration  for  which 
he  left  a  legacy.  From  the  residue  of  his 
estates  a  more  useful  establishment  has  since 
been  formed,  that  of  a  public  hospital,  named 
the  Radcliff*e  Infirmary.  For  the  improvement 
of  medical  knowlege,  he  directed  that  a  sum  of 
600I.  per  annum  should  be  successively  ap- 
propriated to  two  members  of  the  University 
on  the  physic  line,  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
half  of  which  they  should  spend  in  foreign 
travel ;  a  liberal  idea,  which  has  been  produc- 
tive of  some  useful  efl^ects.  As  far  as  fame 
can  be  acquired  by  academical  eulogies^  Dr» 
Radcliffe  has  obtained  his  end,  since  his  be- 
quests have  given  him  a  title  to  be  annually 
commemorated  among  the  great  benefactors  to 
a  distinguished  literary  seminary  j  but  impar- 
tial biography  cannot  record  him  among  those 
who  by  science  and.  dignified  conduct  have 
reflected  honour  on  a  liberal  profession.  Biogr* 
Britan. — A. 

RADERUS,  Matthew,  a  learned  German 
Jesuit  and  various  writer  in  the  i6th  and  the 
former  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at 
Innichen  in  the  Tyrol,  in  the  year  1561.  He 
commenced,  his  noviciate  about  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  piety, 
his  virtues,  and  the  stores  of  erudition  which 
he  acquired  during  a  life  of  incessant  and  most 
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laborious  study*  After  filling  the  rhetorical 
chair  for  a  long  time»  with  great  reputation, 
and  afibrding  evidence  of  uncommon  industry, 
in  the  capacities  of  editor  and  author,  he  died 
in  1634,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He 
published  <<  S.  Joannis  Scholastici,  seu  Climaci, 
Opera,  'Gr.  et  Lat.,"  1633,  folio;  «  Petri 
Siculi  Historia  de  Manichxis,  Gr.  et  Lat.,'' 
1604,  4to.,  illustrated  with  notes ;  *^  Joannis 
Climaci  Lib.  ad  Religiosum  Pastorem,  Gr.  et 
Lat.,"  1606,  8vo.  ;  <<  Acta  Concilii  octavi 
Oecumenici  Constantinopolitani  IV.  Gr.  et 
Lat.,"  1604,  4to.,  with  notes  ;  «  Viridarium 
Sanctorum  ex  Menxis  Graecorum  coUectum, 
Annotationibus,  et  similibus  Historiis  illus- 
tratum,"  1604,  &c.  in  3  vols.  8vo. ;  <^  Bavaria 
Sancta,"  161 5,  &c*  in  3  vols,  folio  \  <<  Bavaria 
Pia/*  1628,  folio  i  «  Aura  Sancta  Theodosii 
Junioris  Imperatoris,  S.  Pulcheriae  Sororis,  et 
Eudoxise  Uxoris  Aug.  Res  gestas  complexa," 
.1604,  8vo.,  compiled  from  published  and  un- 
published Greek  and  Latin  writers;  <<  De 
ViU  Petri  Canisii,  Soc.  Jes.  I^ib.  IIL,"  &c. 
1614,  8vo.  ;  <<  Chronicon  Alexandrinum, 
idemque  Astronomic,  et  Ecclesiast. ,  Gr.  et 
Lat.,"  16 1 5,  t|.to. ;  "  Auctuariuni  ad  Lib.  V. 
Nicolai  Trigautii  de  Christianis  apud  Japonios 
Triumphis,  in  quo  exponit  Statum  Ecclesix 
Japonicxab  An.  161 7  usque  ad  i6ao,"  1623, 
4to. ;  "  Commentarii  in  Martialem,"  1627, 
folio  J  «  Ad  Q.  Curtii  Rufi  de  Alexandro 
Magno  Historiam,  Prolusiones,  Librorum  Sy- 
nopses, Capitum  Argumenta,  Commentarii," 
1628,  folio ;  <*  Ad  Senecse  Medeam  Commen- 
tarii," 1631,  i2mo.  ;  <^  Commentarii  ad 
Senecx  Troadem,  et  Thyesteo,"  &e.  Sotvelli 
BibL  Scripts  Soc.  Jes.  MorerL  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  —  M. 

RAGOTSKI,  Francis,  second  of  the  name. 
Prince  of  Transylvania,  distinguished  by  his 
courage  and  patriotism,  was  born  in  1 676  at 
Ae  castle  of  Borshi  in  Hungary.  When  a 
year  old,  he  lost  his  father  Prince  Francis,  >and 
was  left  in  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  Helena 
Serini,  who  afterwards  married  Count  Tekeli. 
The  suspicions  of  the  house  of  Austria  caused 
liim  to  be  carefully  watched  during  his  educa- 
tion, and  his  correspondence  was  broken  off 
with  his  mother,  who  had  retired  to  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  suffered,,  however,  to  travel  to 
most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  to  contract 
a  marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Hesse  Rhin* 
felds..  Inheriting  his  family's  2eal  for  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  oppressed  by  the 
Lnperialists,  he  secretly  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  French  King,  Lewis  XIV. ; 
but  being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  confidents, 


he  was  arrested,  and  a  charge  of  treason  ^as  pre*- 
ferred  against  him.     He  was  declared  guilty, 
and  committed  to  the  custody  of  an  officer 
named  Leyman.      The  allurements    of    the 
Princess  his  wife  had  so  much  power  over  this 
man,  that  he  was  induced  to  connive  at  the 
escape  of  his  prisoner,  and  Ragotski  in  a  dra- 
goon's habit  reached  the  frontiers  of  Poland  in 
safety.     Having  received  assurances  of  succour 
from  France,  he  entered  Hungary,  where  he 
published  an  eloquent  manifesto,  calling  upon* 
the  nation   to   free  itself  from  the  Austrian- 
yoke.     He  was  joined  by  a  number  of  half- 
armed  peasants,  and  the  warmest  enthusiasm 
was  manifested  in  his  cause.     Mothers  pre- 
sented their  children  to  him  on  their  knees,. 
and  commanded  their  sons,  scarcely  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  to  join  hinv  and  shed  thebr 
blood  for  their  country.     In  the  meantime  a. 
price  was  set  upon  his  head  by  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  ail  his  estates  were  confiscated.- 
The  approach  of  the  German  troops,  whom 
he  did  not  chuse  to  encounter  with  an  undisci-- 
plined  rabble,  obliged  him  to  retreat,,  and  with- 
considerable  difficulty  he  regained  the  frontier 
of  Poland.     He  was  there  joined  by  fresh  re-^ 
emits,    and   some   regulars,    with  which   he- 
ventured  to  cross  the  Teiss.    He  stormed  some 
fortresses,  and  took  a  severe  revenge  upon  die 
Imperialists,  who  had  given  no  quarter  to  the 
Hungarian  insurgents.     At  this  time  the  crown* 
of  Poland  was  vacant  through  the  deposition  of 
Augustus  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the* 
cardinal-primate  and  grand-general  were  de- 
sirous of  placing  it  upon  the  head  of  Ragotski*. 
But    his    sole  ambition  was  to    liberate  his 
country,  and  he  refused  to  desert  its  cause  for* 
any  other  prospects.    He  pursued  his  successes,, 
and  by  the  reduction  of  Tokay  obtained  the 
submission   of    almost  the  whole  of  Lower 
Hungary.     He  took  Agria,  and  raised  his  re- 
putation in  arms  so  high,    that  the  diet  of 
Alba  Julia  in  1 704  proclaimed  him  Prince  of 
Transylvania,  with  which  dignity  he  was  after- 
wards solemnly  invested.     The  title  of  pro* 
tector  of  Hungary  was  likewise  conferred  upon 
him,  and  a  public  embassy  from  Lewis  XIV.. 
added  lustre  to  his  character.     In  process  of 
time,  however,  he  began  to  feel  the  difficulty 
of  supporting  a  popular  insurrection  against 
the  arms  and  policy  of  a  powerful  sovereign. 
Lewis  was  not  in  a  condition  to  affi^rd  him 
effectual  aid ;  in  the  person  of  Count  Bercheni, 
his  friend  and  associate,  he  found  or  suspected 
a  rival  to  his  influence ;  and  a  considerable 
check  which  his  troops  received,  destroyed  their 
confidence  and  produced  desertion  among  the 
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^fCUMnttf.  Another  refusal  of  the  crown  of 
Poland,  ofiered  him  by  the  Czar  Peter,  mani- 
fested the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  his 
^country,  and  he  employed  all  the  resources  of 
valour  and  conduct  to  support  the  declining 
cause.  At  length,  in  171 1,  a  treaty  was  con- 
•cluded  between  the  Hungarian  states  and  the 
Emperor,  into  which  he  refused  to  enter, 
although  the  first  article  secured  his  life  and 
property,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Transyl- 
'vania.  Deeply  mortified  with  the  failure  of 
his  patriotic  exertions,  he  withdrew  to  Turkey, 
renouncing  his  great  estates,  and  preferring  an 
honourable  indigence  to  a  splendid  servitude. 
He  afterwards  passed  some  time  in  France; 
and  then  returning  to  Turkey,  fixed  his  final 
residence  at  the  castle  of  Rodosto,  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea  of  Marmora.  There,  a  Christian 
among  Mahometans,  and  a  philosopher  among 
barbarians, .  he  tranquilly  closed  his  agitated 
life  in  1735,  at  the  age  of  61.  He  left  «  Me- 
moirs of  his  Life,"  published  in  the  <<  Revo- 
lutions de  dongrie,"  printed  at  the  Hague  in 
1739;  and  there  appeared  in  175 1  a  worken* 
titled  <<  Testament  politique  et  moral  du  Prince 
Ragotski,"  but  its  authenticity  is  doubted. 
JHorers*     Sacy,  Hut.  de  Hongrie.  ^ —  A. 

RAGUENET,  Francis,  a  French  writer, 
was  a  native  of  Rouen.  He  entered  into  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  but  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  history  and  polite  literature.  One  of 
bis  first  works  was  a  "  History  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,"  4to.,  1671,  which  gained  him 
some  reputation,  though  drily  written.  In 
1687  he  was  a  competitor  with  Fontenelle  for 
the  prize  of  eloquence  in  the  French  academy, 
and  though  not  successful,  his  discourse  was 
printed.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  obtained 
the  prize,  his  suoject  being  the  merit  and  dig- 
nity of  martyrdom.  Having  paid  a  visit  to 
Italy,  he  published  on  his  return  in  1700 
**  Monumens  de  Rome^"  being  a  description  of 
the  finest  works  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  in  that  metropolis,  with  observa-- 
tions.  This  work  obtained  for  him  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  citizenship.  His  Italian  tour 
likewise  gave  him  a  taste  for  the  music  of  that 
country;  and  in  1702  he  published  a  piece 
entitled  "Parallele  desltaliens  et  des  Fran9ois  en 
ce  qui  regarde  la  Musique  et  les  Opera."  The 
book  was  licensed  by  Fontenelle,  who,  in  his 
testimonial,  said  that  <<  he  thought  it  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  the  public,  provided  they 
were  capable  of  judging  with  candour."  To 
give  Italian  music  the  preference  to  French  was, 
however,  touching  a  very  delicate  nerve  of  the 
national  feelings,  and  a  violent  reply  to  the 


work  soon  appeared  from  Freneuse,  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Bonnet's  «  Histoire  de  la  Musique.*^ 
A  controversy  ensued,  which  was  continued  till 
the  subject  grew  stale.  The  Abb^  Raguenet 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1722.  Besides  the 
works  abovementioned,  he  was  the  author  of 
more  than  one  "  History  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," and  of  a  **  History  of  the  Viscount  de 
Turenne,"  composed  from  memoirs  furnished 
by  the  family  of  that  great  commander,  and 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  2  vols,  lamo.,  173B. 
To  him  also  has  been  attributed  the  fictitious 
<*  Voyage  de  Jacques  Sadeur  dans  la  Terre 
Australe,"  but  he  was  at  most  only  the  transla- 
tor of  it.  Moreri,  Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist.  Bur- 
nefs  and  Hawkinis  Hist,  of  Music.  •—  A. 

RALEGH,  Sir  Walter,  a  distinguished 
character  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  L,  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  family  in  Devonshire.  He  was  bom 
1552,  in  the  parish  of  Budley  in  that  county, 
and  after  a  school  education,  was  sent  to  Oriel 
College  in  Oxford.  His  proficiency  in  acade- 
mical studies  was  such  as  to  inspire  a  high 
opinion  of  his  capacity  ;  but  the  active  disposi- 
tion and  martial  ardour  by  which  he  was  cha-  ' 
racterised  soon  put  a  period  to  his  learned 
career.  A  troop  of  a  hundred  gentlemen 
volunteers  being  raised  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Protestants  in  France  under HenryCbampernon, 
to  whom  Ralegh  was  maternally  related,  the 
young  man,  then  at  the  age  of  1 7,  obtained  his 
father's  permission  to  join  it,  and  in  that  school 
of  war  he  remained  about  six  years.  After  his 
return,  he  was  a  resident  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
whence  a  commendatory  poem  of  his  prefixed 
to  a  work  of  George  Gascojgne's  is  dated  in 
1576.  That  he  was  not  a  student  of  the  law 
at  this  time,  he  has  himself  declared,  and  his 
peaceful  pursuits,  whatever  they  might  be, 
were  again  interrupted  in  1578,  by  his  accom- 
panying the  forces  sent  under  General  Norris  to 
the  succour  of  the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards. 
This  was  a  short  service  to  him ;  for  we  find 
him  in  the  next  year  engaged  with  his  half- 
brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  a  voyage  to 
Newfoundland,  which,  though  unfortunate, 
gave  him  an  introduction  to  the  element  on 
which  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself.  In 
1580,  when  the  Desmond  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Ireland,  supported  by  Spain,  Ralegh  obtained 
a  captain's  commission,  with  which  he  served 
in  Munster  under  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  In 
this  petty  warfare  he  displayed  so  much  con- 
duct and  vigour,  that  during  the  absence  of 
Ormond  in  England,  he  was  joined  in  a  com- 
mission for  the  government  of  Munster,  and 
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WM  aftenrards  made  governor  of  Gork»  As  a 
reward  for  his  serrices  he  received  a  crown 
grant  of  a  consideraUe  estate  in  Ireland.  A 
misunderstanding  with  Lord-deputy  Grey  put 
a  stop  to  his  farUier  rise  in  the  army ;  and  he 
foHowed  that  nobleman  to  England,  where  the 
subject  of  their  dispute  was  heard  before  the 
privy-council.  On  this  occasion  he  pleaded 
his  cause  with  a  degree  of  eloquence  and  ability  . 
diat  attracted  much  notice  at  court. 

Ralegh  was  by  no  means  neglectful  of  oppor- 
tunities  to  push  his  fortune  as  a  courtier.  He 
had  a  good  person  and  address,  made  an  elegant 
appearance,  and  put  on  that  air  of  gallantry 
which  was  so  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  Eliza- 
beth. An  anecdote  is  related  to  this  purpose 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  that 
reign.'  Ralegh  was  once  attending  the  Queen 
on  a  walk,  when  she  came  to  a  spot  in  which 
her  path  was  obstructed  by  mire.  He  imme* 
diately  took  off  his  rich  plush  cloak,  and  spread 
it  on  the  ground  for  her  foot-cloth.  She  was 
highly  pleased  with  this  attention,  and  it  is  ob- 
served, that  this  sacrifice  of  a  cloak  obtained 
him  many  a  good  suit.  When  the^  Queen's 
coquetry  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  termi- 
nated in  his  dismission,  and  it  was  bought  pro- 
per to  soften  hit  resentment  by  giving  him  a 
splendid  retinue  to  attend  upon  him  back  to  the 
Netherlands,  Ralegh  was  one  of  the  courtiers 
selected  on  the  occasion.  He  visited  the  Prince 
of  Oramge  before  his  return,  and  was  the  bearer 
of  some  particular  communications  from  him 
to  the  Queen.  In  1583  he  fitted  out  a  vessel  at 
his  own  expence  to  accompany  his  half-brother 
Sir  H.  Gilbert  in  his  final  voyage  to  New- 
foundland; byt  immediately  after  he  had  sailed, 
a  contagious  distemper  broke  out  among  his 
crew,  which  obliged  him  to  return,  whereby  he 
eventually  escaped  the  calamities  of  that  dis« 
astrous  expedition,  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
gallant  commander. 

The  enterprising  and  projecting  disposition 
of  Ralegh  was  shewn  in  a  scheme  of  much 
^eater  magnitude,  which  was  that  of  making 
discoveries  and  settlements  in  those  parts  of 
North  America  that  were  not  already  possessed 
by  any  Christian  powers.  By  his  interest  at 
court,  and  his  ability  in  stating  his  plans,  he 
obtained  in  1584  a  very  extensive  patent  for 
execuring  this  purpose  \  and  in  consequence, 
with  the  help  of  a  society  of  his  friends,  he 
•fitted  out  two  ships  under  the  command  of 
Captains  Amtdas  and  Barlow,  which  sailed 
from*P)ymoath  in  that  year,  and  took  posses- 
sion  of  the  island  of  Roanoke  near  the  mouth 
of  Albemarle  river,  in  what  is  now  N.  Canv 
-    VOL.  vm. 


fina.  It  appears  from  the  terms  of  the  patent, 
that  the  great  object  of  these  adventurers,  as  it 
was  of  almost  ail  others  in  that  reign,  waj  the 
search  after  mines  of  the  precious  metals.  From 
some  of  Ralegh's  eulogists  it  might  be  con-* 
eluded  that  he  was  himself  present  in  this  ex- 
pedition, which  was  not  the  case.  The  ships  re- 
turned in  the  autumn  with  some  commodities, 
which  sold  so  well/  that  the  company  was 
encouraged  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels  for 
the  next  year,  of  whidi  the  command  was 
given  to  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  Ralegh's  kins- 
man. It  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  the  par- 
riculars  of  this  early  attempt  to  colonize  in 
North  America,  which,  though  it  permanently 
fixed  the  name  of  Virginia  upon  a  large  tract 
of  country,  and  would  alone  have  perpetuated 
that  of  Ralegh,  termipated  at  length  in  a  total 
abandonment  of  the  project.  After  expending 
a  large  sum  in  repeated  attempts  to  repair  the 
misfortunes  of  the  colony,  he  assigned  over  his 
patent  to  a  company,  reserving  to  himself  only 
a  porrion  of  the  expected  gold  and  silver  ore. 
This  enterprize  is  said  to  have  first  made 
England  acquainted  with  tobacco,  and  also  to 
have  conferred  the  much  greater  benefit  of  in- 
troducing the  culture  of  the  potatoe,  first  prac« 
tised  on  Ralegh's  estate  in  Ireland. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  proceeding  in  a 
course  of  domestic  prosperity.  In  1584  he 
was  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  Devon ;  and  not  long  after,  the 
Queen  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood  —  an  honour  ^Mrhich  she  did  not 
render  cheap  by  prostituting  it.  This  favour 
was  followed  by  the  more  substantial  one  of  a 
patent  giving  him  authority  to  license  the  re- 
tailers of  wine  throughout  the  kingdom.  This 
Wis  in  conformity  with  Elizabeth's  custom  of 
rewarding  her  courtiers  at  the  expence  of  her 
subjects  by  monopolies  —  one  of  the  principal 

Sievances  of  her  reign.  A  large  estate  out  of 
e  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland  was  another  fa- 
vour bestowed  about  this  time  on  Sir  Walter, 
at  no  expence  to  the  crown.  In  1586  he  was 
appointed  seneschal  of  the  duchies  of  Cornwall 
and  Exeter,  and  lord-warden  of  the  stannaries ; 
and^so  high  did  he  seem  to  be  rising  in  Her 
Majesty's  good  graces,  that  the  prime-favourite, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  took  the  alarm,  and 
brought  forwards  the  Earl  of  Essex  as  his  com- 
petitor. In  the  year  preceding  the  attempt 
of  the  Spanish  armada.  Sir  Walter  appears  as 
captain  of  the  Queen's  guard,  and  her  lieute- 
nant-general forComwall.  In  the  latter  capa- 
city he  was  active  in  disciplining  the  militia  of 
the  county ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  council  oT 
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war  to  whom  the  consideration  of  the  best 
means  of  opposing  the  dangers  of  tliat  mo» 
mentous  period  was  committed.  When  the 
armada  appeared  in  the  channel,  he  was  one  of 
the  gallant  volunteers  who  joined  the  English 
fleet  with  ships  of  their  own,  and  had  a  share 
in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy;  and  in  1589 he 
was  among  those  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pelled King  of  Portugal  in  his  attempt  to  rein- 
state himself.  The  Queen  showed  her  con- 
tinued approbation  of  his  services  by  making 
him  a  gentleman  of  her  privy-chamber,  and 
augmenting  the  profits  of  his  patent  for  wines 
by  a  tonnage  and  poundage  of  those  liquors. 
This  last  was  no  small  favour  in  Ralegh's  esti- 
mation \  for  though  in  some  respects  of  an  ele- 
vated mind,  fond  of  glory,  splendid  and  li- 
beral, he  was  intent  upon  gain,  and  neglected 
no  source  of  emolument  which  his  court- 
interest  placed  in  his  reach.  He  was  so  im- 
portunate in  his  solicitations  to  the  Queen, 
that  she  once  said  to  him  <<  When,  Sir  Walter, 
will  you  cease  to  be  a  beggar  ?"  to  which  he 
dextrously  replied,  <<  When  your  gracious  Ma- 
jesty ceases  to  be  a  benefactor/'  He  did  not 
even  scruple  to  take  direct  bribes  for  the  exer- 
tion of  his  influence }  and  he  is  said  to  have 
received  no  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  for 
procuring  a  pardon  for  Mr.  Littleton,  who  had 
been  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  He  was 
likewise  a  purchaser  of  church  leases  and  alie- 
nations, and  thus  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  clergy ;  and  by  aU  these  means  he  be- 
came unpopular  with  the  nation,  in  the  same 
degree  as  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  mistress. 
On  his  return  from  his  Portugal  voyage  he 
visited  his  Irish  estates,  and  there  either  formed 
or  renewed  an  acquaintance  with  the  poet  Spen- 
ser, who  was^residing  upon'  a  property. conferred 
on  him  out  ot  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  forfeitures- 
Ralegh,  himself  a  poet,  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  this  distinguished  person,  who 
celebrates  him  under  the  title  of  the  «  Shepherd 
of  the  Ocean,"  and  acknowleges  the  obligation 
of  having  first  made  him  known  to  the  Queen. 
To  his  great  work,  the  Faery  Queen,  he  like- 
wise prefixed  a  letter  to  Ralegh,  explanatory 
of  its  plan  and  design.  This-  patronage  of 
Uterature  was  one  of  the  best  traits  in  the 
public  characters  of  an  age,  in  which  meanness 
was  singularly  mixed  with  heroism.  The 
naval  enterprises  of  this  reign  w^e  for  the 
most  part  predatory  expeditions,  set  on  foot 
by  individuals  for  their  private  benefit,  and  en- 
couraged, though  but  feebly  aided,  by  the  crown. 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  in  the  spring  of  1592, 
engaged  in  a  considerable  undertaking  of  this 


kind,  with  a  view  of  attacking  Panama,  aoct 
intercepting  the  Spanish  plate  fleets  .  .He  fitted, 
out  thirteen  ships  by  himself  and  his  associates,, 
which  were  joined  by  two  of  the  Queen's  men 
of  war,  and  he  was  appointed  general  of  the 
whole  fleet.  Soon  after  he  had  sailed,  he  .w^a 
recalled  by  the  Queen ;  proceeding,  however^, 
to  Cape  Finisterre,  he  divided  his  fleet  inta 
two  squadrons,  with  cruizing  orders,  and 
then  returned.  One  of  the  squadrons  fell  in. 
with  a  rich  carrack,  the  capture  of  which  was 
the  sole  success  of  the  expedition.  His  ardouc 
for  war  was  shewn  by  his  support  in  parlia^^ 
ment  of  a  motion,  that  certain  subsidies 
granted  to  the  crown  should  be  for  the  ex-^ 
press  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war  offensive 
and  defensive  against  Spain.  In  order  ta 
undermine  his  credit.  Parsons,  the  Jesuit, 
published  a  libel  against  him,  charging, 
him  with  atheism,  tq  which  accusation,  some 
free  philosophical  opinions,  and  his  attacks  on 
the  church  property,  gave  popular  currency. 
The  Queen  herself  is  said  to  have  imbibed  9 
prejudice  against  him  in  this  respect;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  incurred  her  heavy 
displeasure  by  an  intrigue  with  one  of  hec 
maids  of  honour,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nichotaa 
Throgmorton.  The  consequences  of  thfs 
amour  brought  a  scandal  upon  the  court  of 
the  virgin  Queen ;  and  though-  he-  made  the 
best  reparation  in  his  power  by  marrying  the 
lady,  with  whom  he  ever  after  lived  in  great 
harmony,  his  offence  was  punished  by  an 
imprisonment  of  some  months,  and  a  subse- 
quent banishment  from  the  Queen's  presence* 
In  order  to  recover  himself  from  this  disgracei 
he  projected  an  expedition  for  the  discovery  of 
the  empire  of  Guiana,  tlie  extent  and  opu- 
l^ce  of  which  were  the  subject  of  so  many 
marvellous  .tales.  After  having  obtained  some 
preliminary  information  from  an  old  navigator 
whom  he  dispatched  for  the  purpose^,  he  em- 
barked in  person  in  February  I5$^5,  with  a 
squadron  of  ships  fitted  out  at  a  great  eipence, 
and  sailed  to  the  isjand  of  Trinidad,  where  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  St.  Joseph, 
together  with  the  Spanish  governor.  He  then 
proceeded  with  a  number  of  pinnaces  up  the 
great  river  Oroonoko,  but  was  obliged  bvtheheat 
of  the  weather,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  na- 
vigation, to  return,  having  done  no  more  than 
taking  a  ceremonial  possession  of  the  country 
in  Her  Majesty?s  name.  The  fruits  of  his 
observations,  if  they  caq  be  so  called,  were 
given  to  the  public  in  his  work,  entitled, 
M  Discovery  of  tl^e  large,  rich,  and  beautiful 
Empire  of  Guiadk^  &C.9"  4to^  ^59^9  which 
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Hume  stigmatneS'  at  being  ^  full  of  the  grossest 
and  most  palpable  lies  that  were  e^er  attempted 
to  be  imposed  on  the  crednlityicf  mankind.". 

Sir  Walter  had  so  far  •  regained  the 
good  opinion  of  the-Queen,  that  he  had  a 
naval  command  in  the  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  in  1596,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
Iiord  Effingham.  In.  the  attack  be  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  van,  and  by  h»  vak>ur  and 
prudence  contribi|ted  his  share  to  the  success 
of  that  glorious' action.  .  In  the  fallowing 
year  he  sailed  as  rear-admiral  in  the  expedition 
of  which  Essex  was  commander-in-chief,  and 
of  which  the  purpose  was  to  intercept  the 
Spanish  West-India  leec  Arriving  first  with 
his  squadron  at^Fayal,  after  waiting  some  time 
for  Essear,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  place  by  himself,  and  it  proved 
successful.  The  commander-in-chief  was 
much  displeased  with  this  action,  as  designed 
to  rob  him  of  his  due  glory,  and  he  would 
ha^e  cashiered  Ralegh,  .  had  not  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  interposed,  and  efiected  an 
apparent  reconciliation  between  the  parties. 
A  secret  animosity,  however,  continued  be- 
tween these  eminent  leaders,  which  was  fo- 
mented by  the  friends  of  each,  and  made  a 
division  among  the  courtiers.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  this  reign  Ralegh  chiefly  appears 
as  a  member  of  parliament,  and  as  an  assertor 
of  the  privileges  and  interests  of  the  people 
in  the  West,  over  whom  his  authority  extended. 
He  was  completely  restored  to  the  favour  of 
his  royal  mistress,  whom  he  attended  in  a 
progress,  and  who  nominated  him  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Jersey.  He  witnessed  the  ruin  of 
his  great  antagonist  the  Earl  of  Essex,  whose 
execution  he  indecently  urged  upon  the  mi- 
nister Cecil,  and  personally  viewed  from  a 
window  in  the  armoury.  The  decease  of  the 
Queen,  however,  which  soon  followed  that 
event,  and  was  in  some  measure  its  consequence, 
gave  a  final  blow  to  his  own  prosperity. 

James  came  to  the  crown  of  England  with 
a  prepossession  against  Ralegh,  as  having 
been  the  enemy  of  Essex,  and  still  more  as 
having,  with  some  others,  entertained  a  design 
of  obliging  the  King  to  agree  to  certain  limi- 
tations with  respect  to  the  number  of  his 
countrymen  whom  he  was  to  bring  with  him. 
Sir  Walter's  martial  and  enterprising  disposi- 
tion was  also  obnoxious  to  a  prince  of  a  tame 
and  pacific  character.  He  was,  therefore, 
although  received  with  external  civility,  de- 
prived of  the  post  of  captain  of  the  guards, 
and  manifestly  discountenanced.  This  treat- 
ment naturally  preyed  upon  his  high  spirit, 


and  tlirew  him  into  the  party  of  the  diseoii« 
tented.  A  mysterious  conspiracy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  upon  the  throne  the  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  was.  at  this  time  formed,  in 
which  Ralegh  in  some  manner  participated. 
He  was  apprehended  on  the  occasion,  and 
brought  to  his  trial  on  a  charge  of  high  trea* 
son ;  but  his  condemnation  upon  the  evidence 
produced  was  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  in- 
stances on  record,  of  the  base  subservience  of 
an  English  jury  to  the  vindictive  wishes  of  a 
court.  His  only  accuser  was  Lord  Cobham, 
a  man  of  ^unsteady  character,  and  one  of  the 
conspirators,  to  whose  idle  proposals  he  had 
given  ear,  but  without  approving  them.  In 
his  defence  he  displayed  so  much  eloquence, 
temper,  and  force  of  argument,  that  some  who 
had  been  highly  prejudiced  against  him  were 
brought  to  regard  him  as  an  innocent  victim  1 
and,  indeed,  it  appears  that  all  parties  were 
ashamed  of  the  injustice  of  his  condemnation* 
It  is  said  that  even  Coke,  the  attorney-general, 
who  treated  Ralegh  on  his  trial  with  all  the  viru- 
lent abuse  that  belonged  to  his  character,  and 
was  thought  authorised  by  his  post,  expressed 
surprize  at  the  sentence,  and  declared  that  he 
had  charged  him  with  no  more  than  mispri- 
sion of  treason.  Three  were  executed  for 
this  plot,  two  were  pardoned,  and  Ralegh 
was  only  reprieved  and  committed  to  the 
Tower.  His  wife,  at  her  earnest  solicitation, 
was  permitted  to  become  his  fellow-prisoner, 
and  his  youngest  son  was  bom  in  the  Tower. 
Though  his  estates  in  general  were  preserved 
to  him,  the  rapacity  of  Car,  the  King's  minion, 
seized  on  his  fine  manor  of  Sherborne,  upon  a 
flaw  found  in  his  prior  conveyance  of  it  to  hisson* 
This  active  mind  was  now  left  to  exert 
itself  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  and  its  em- 
ployment conduced  more  to  his  lionour  than 
his  liberty  perhaps  would  have  done;  for 
here  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works^ 
especially  the  principal  of  them,  his  <<  History 
of  the  World."  Prince  Henry,  a  son  as  dis- 
similar as  possible  to  his  father,  contracted  a 
generous  admiration  for  the  splendid  talents  of 
Ralegh,  and  cheered  him  by  his  friendship 
and  correspondence.  ^<  No  prince  (he  ob- 
served) but  my  father  would  keep  such  a  bird 
in  a  cage.''  But  Henry  died,  ami  this  hope  of 
better  days  vanished.  It  was  not  till  aftev 
twelve  years  confinement  that  he  obtained  his 
liberation,  and  this  was  not  without  making 
interest  by  money  with  the  new  favourite  ViU 
liers.  For  the  purpose  of  repairing  his  broken 
foitunes,  he  planned  a  new  expedition  to 
Gttiaoa«  and  his  report  of  a  rich  gold  mine  eat- 
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udag  in  that  CMntrf  was  a  iuAetefit  inchio^ 
ment  for 'a  Dttmber  of  adventiireTS  to  engage 
in  the  scheme.  He  obtained  a  patent  under 
the  great  seal  from  the  King  for  making  a  set- 
tlement in  Guiana,  of  which  country  he  had 
long  before,  in  the  accustomed  manner,  taken 
possession;  and  he  assured  the  King  that  it 
was  still  unoccupied  bt  any  other  power.  James, 
however,  in  order  to  retain  a  hold  upon  him, 
did  not  grant  him  a  pardon  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  for  his  supposed  treason.  It 
is  affirmed  that  by  dint  of  bribes  to  favourites 
he  might  have  procured  it,  but  that  Bacon, 
then  lord-keeper,  advised  him  against  this  ex* 
pence,  assuring  him  that  his  commission  from 
the  S^ing  as  admiral,  with  the  power  <^  exe- 
cuting martial  law  upon  his  fcdlowers,  was  of 
itself  a  sufficient  pardon.  Rale^,  having 
employed  all  his  resources  in  fitting  out  the 
expedition,  sail^ed  for  Guiana  with  twelve  armed 
« vessels  in  July  1617.  Gondomar,  the  Spa- 
nish minister  in  England,  had  previously  ob- 
tain^ full  intelligence  of  his  plan,  and  had 
given  the  alarm  to  his  court.  The  Spaniards 
had,  in  fact,  made  a  settlement  on  die  very 
part  to  which  he  was  bound,  and  had  begun  to 
open  mines.  Hume,  for  the  purpose  of  excul-* 
pating  James,  has  employed  many  arguments 
to  prove  that  the  real  intention  of  Ralegh 
was  to  plunder  the  Spanish  settlements,  and 
neither  to  colonize  nor  to  work  mines.  He 
takes  for  granted  that  Ralegh  was  a  wilful 
deceiver  in  the  expectations  he  had  raised  of 
vast  subterraneous  riches;  but,  considering 
his  romantic  and  projecting  character,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  carried 
away  by  some  vague  ideas  of  this  kind  \  and 
Hume  himself  allows  that  tlie  Spaniards  were 
working  mines  in  Guiana,  though  inconsider- 
able ones.  That  James  did  not  imagine  he 
was  giving  him  a  commission  of  hostilities 
against  Spain,  will  not  be  disputed;  yet  he 
ought  to  have  reflected,  that  the  exclusive 
claims  of  that  crown  in  South  America  ren- 
dered every  interference  with  its  dominion 
there,  hostile  in  its  eyes.  On  the  whole,  the 
probability  is,  that  the  expedition  was  under-' 
taken  with  an  intention  to  make  the  most  of  it 
by  any  means  within  the  power  of  the  armament, 
and'  that  Kalegh  trusted  'to  its  success  for  its 
justification  before  a  court  where  bribery  to 
favourites  was  omnipotent. 

Ralegh  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qroonoko, 
and  being  himself  distrest  virith  sickness,  he 
remained  on  board,  and  sent  Captain  Keymis 
with  some  of  the  ships  up  the  rii^er,  where  the 
Spaniards  bad  built  a  town  called  St.  Thoofus. 


The  EagHsh  at  tlieir  landing  wen  fired  upo* 
by  die  Spaniards,  who  were  tepuiied  jand 
driven  into  tibe  to#n.  Ralegh's  eldest  son 
who  was  present,  exclaiming  (it  is  said) 
**  This  is  the  true  mine,  and  none  but  foob 
look  for  any  other,*'  led  on  his  men,  but  re* 
ceived  a  shot  which  laid  htm  dead.  Keymis 
and  the  rest,  however,  advanced,  and  foiced 
their  way  into  the  town,  which  they  plundered 
and  burned.  Keymis  now  proceeded  towards 
the  supposed  mme,  but  falling  into  an  am.- 
buscade,  in  which  he  lost  several  men,  he  r^ 
turned  to  Sir  Walter  and  acquainted  him  with 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  die  enterprize.  Nothing  of  value  had  been 
found  in  St.Thomas;  and  indeed  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  die  pillaging  of  a  new  settle- 
ment could  have  been  a  considerable  object  in 
the  plan  of  the  expedition.  Sir  Walter  re- 
proached Keymis  so  severely  for  his  conduct, 
that  the  latter  withdrew  to  his  cabin  and  put 
an  aid  to  his  life.  With  a  heavy  heart,  Ra- 
l^h  now  steered  homewards,  having,  it  is 
affirmed,  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade  his 
captains  to  attack  other  Spanish  settkmenls. 
He  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July  1618,  and  on 
his  journey  towards  London  was  arrested  in 
the  King's  name,  and  carried  back  to  Plymouth. 
He  there  laid  a  plan  of  escaping  to  France, 
which  failed ;  and  being  brought  up  to  the 
metropolis,  again  attempted  to  escape,  but  was 
taken  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower.  James  was  justly  exasperated 
at  the  injury  which  had  been  inflicted  on  a 
power  in  amity  with  England,  and  which  had 
been  complained  of.  by  the  Spanish  court  in 
strong  terms.  He  was,  moreover,  about  to 
enter  into  more  intimate  connexions  with  that 
court,  and  therefore  on  every  account  was  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  Ralegh  to  its  resentment. 
Instead,  howeveV,  of  instituting  an  enquiry 
into  his  conduct,  and  proceeding  against  him 
on  the  grounds  of  a  new  offence,  it  was  deter- 
mined, with  the  meanness  and  cowardice  diat 
marked  every  measure  of  that  reign,  to  execute 
him  upon  his  former  sentence.  Being  brought 
before  the  court  of  King's' Bench,  his  plea  of 
an  implied  pardon  in  his  commission  was  over- 
ruled, and  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter  into 
a  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  the  last  unhappy 
voyage.  The  doom  of  death  was  pronounced 
upon  him,  which  was  put  in  execution  on  die 
following  day,  October  a9th,  16 18,  in  Old 
Palace  xard.  His  behaviour  at  the  scaffold 
was  calm  and  manly.  He  addressed  the  people 
at  some  length  in  his  justification  ;  and  then, 
desiring  to  see  the  axe,  he  fek  its  edge>  and 
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8»d  to  tke  iherifl^  «  TUs  w  a  thifpsMdietoe, 
bttt  a  sure  remedy  for  all  evib/'  Being  aaked 
which  way  he  cho^  to  place  kbnself  on  the 
Uocky  he  replied,  «  So  the  heart  be  rights  it 
is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies ;''  and 
giving  the  signal,  he  received  the  stroke  wiA 
perfect  composure.  Thus  fell  the  illustrious  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  by 
a  sentence  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  dishonourable  measures  of  an  odious  ad- 
ministration, yet  by  a  fate  perhaps  not  und^ 
served.  His  public  and  political  character  was 
undoubtedly  stained  by  many  faults,  and  it  is 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  denominate  him  a  pure 
patriot ;  but  in  extent  of  capacity  and  vigour 
of  mind  he  had  few  equals  in  an  age  of  great 
men.  The  interruption  given  to  his  active 
pursuits  by  a  long  imprisonment  has  been  the 
occasion  of  his  obtaining  a  place  among  the 
first  writers,  as  well  as  the  greatest  captains, 
of  his  country.  His  writings  were  on  a  va^ 
riety  of  topics,  and  are  classed  as  poetical, 
military,  maritimal,  geographical,  political, 
philosophical,  and  historical.  His  poetry  is 
now  obsolete,  and  most  of  his  miscellaneous 
pieces  have  ceased  to  interest.  His  famous 
cordial,  -and  his  chymical  receipts,  have  gone 
out  of  use.  His  History  of  the  World,  if 
not  much  read,  is  regarded  with  respect  as  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  the  English  of  that 
time,  pure,  nervous,  and  without  pedantry. 
It  is  the  style  of  a  man  of  business  as  well  as 
of  a  scholar.  It  was  first  printed,  in  one  vo- 
lume folio,  in  1614,  and  several  times  reprinted : 
Ae  best  edition  is  that  of  Oldys  in  1736, 
2  vols,  folio.  He  brought  down  his  history 
no  farther  than  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedo* 
nian  empire,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  is  de- 
voted to  Jewish  and  rabbinical  relations.  The 
compass  of  this  work  did  not  admit  such  a  full 
narrative  of  Greek  and  Roman  transactions  as 
amounts  to  history  in  its  perfect  form,  but  he  is 
often  a  very  acute  and  eloquent  discourser  upon 
historical  events.  Of  his  miscellaneous  works  a 
collection  in  2  vols.  8vo.  was  printed  in  1748. 
Biogr.  Britan,     Hume*     Brit,  Plutarch.  ^^ A. 

RALPH,  James,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  descended  of  mean  parentage,  but  where 
bom  does  not  appear.  From  the  memoirs  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  we  find  that  he  became  an 
intimate  of  that  celebrated  man,  then  very 
oung,  at  Philadelphia..  Franklin  speaks  of 
im  as  "  ingenuous  and  shrewd,  genteel  in 
hiir  address,  and  extremely  eloquent,"  and  says 
he  does  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
more  agreeable  speaker.  He  does  not  mention 
wlmt  was  Ralph's  situation  in  life  at  that  time) 


bttt  as  he  wrote  a  fine  hand.  Mid  vfw  versed  iii 
accounts^  he  probably  was  a  school-master. 
He  had  a  wife  and  a  child,  and  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  writing  verses.  Franklin  owns  that 
he  had  a  hand  in  unsettling  Ralph^s  princi- 
ples, for  which  he  was  afterwards  a  sufferer. 
Ralph  accompanied  him  to  England  in  1725, 
with  a  resolution  of  not  returning  to  America, 
where  he  was  upon. ill  terms  with  his  wife's 
family.  In  London  he  met  with  some  relations, 
but  too  poor  to  afibrd  him  any  assistance }  and 
not  soon  raeering  with  employment,  he  was  a 
drain  upon  Franklin's  purse.  His  wants  wei^ 
increased  by  a  new  female  connexion,  for  he 
regarded  himself  as  absolved  from  his  ties  in 
America.  At  length  he  dbanged  his  name  to 
Franklin,  and  settled  as  a  school-master  in  a 
village  in  Berkshire,  whence  he  occasionally 
sent  large  transcripts  of  an  epic  poem  to  his 
friend.  In  fine,  their  friendship  was  dissolved^ 
and  Ralph  considered  the  quarrel  as  a  discharge 
of  .the  debt  he  owed  to  Franklin ;  the  latter, 
however,  seems  to  have  retained  a  regard  for 
him  on  account  of  many  amiable^ qualities. 

We  have  no  regular  narrative  of  his  succeed- 
ing life,  which  appears  to  have  passed  chiefly 
in  the  condition  of  a  hired  and  party  writer. 
A  note  in  the  Dunciad  mentions  that  <<  he 
wrote  a  swearing-piece  called  «<  Sawney,"  very 
abusive  of  Dr.  Swift,  Mr.  Gay,  and  Mr.Popc;*^ 
that  he  panegyrised  his  own  works  in  the  jour- 
nals, was  wholly  illiterate,  wrote  plays,  and 
was  employed  in  a  political  newspaper.  It  is 
as. the  author  of  a  poem  called  ««  Night"  that 
he  is  recorded  in  the  text  of  the  Dunciad. 

Silence,  ye  wolves !  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia 
howls. 

And  makes  Night  hideous  —  Answer  him, 
ye  owls. 

The  sarire  of  Pope,  however,  is  known  to 
have  been  very  much  inspired  by  party  j  and 
Ralph,  having  recommended  himself  to  the 
patronage  of  some  persons  in  power  at  the 
beginning  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  would 
on  that  accbunt  be  obnoxious  to  that  poet  and 
his  friends.  He  wisely  renounced  verse  and 
play  writing,  and  confined  himself  to  prose,  in 
which  he  acquired  a  ready  and  forcible  pen. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  political  pamphlets 
and  papers  which  were  much  applauded  in 
their  time,  and  some  of  which  were  considered 
as  master-pieces.  His  greatest  work,  and  that 
which  has  entitled  him  to  biographical  com- 
mem<»ration,  was  the  following :  <<The  History 
of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  King  William, 
Queen  Anne,  and  King  George  I.,  with  an  In- 
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t^uctory  Review  of  the  Reigns  of  the  Royal 
Brothers  Charles  and  James  \  in  which  are  to 
be  found  the  Seeds  of  the  Revolution.  Bv  a 
Lover  of  Truth  and  Liberty/'  2  vols,  tol.9 
1744-46.  It  is  esteemed  a  judicious  per- 
formance ;  and  Mr.  F0X9  in  his  posthumous 
historical  fragment,  speaks  of  the  author  as  an 
historian  of  great  acutenesSf  as  well  as  dili- 
gence. Ralph's  last  publication)  entitled  <*  The 
Qise  of  Authors  by  Profession  or  Trade  stated> 
with  regard  to  Booksellers,  the  Stage,  and  the 
Public,"  printed  anonymously  in  1758,  con- 
tains much  good  sense  and  lively  satiret  He 
died  at  Chiswick  in  1762,  after  a  long  course 
of  sufiering  from  the  gout.  Franklirifs  Life* 
Nf%u  Biogr,  Diet.  —  A. 

RAMAZZINI,  Bernardino,  a  learned 
physician,  was  bom  in  1633,  of  parents  in 
middle  life,  at  Carpi.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  Jesuits'  school  at  his  native 
pbce,  and  then  went  to  Parma  for  the  study 
of  the  sciences.  He  was  for  some  time  unde^ 
termined  as  to  a  profession,  but  at  length 
adopted  that  of  medicine,  in  which  he  took  a 
doctor's  degree  at  Parma  in  1659.  For  im- 
provement in  practical  knowledge  he  repaired 
to  Rome,  and  was  an  attendant  upon  Anton- 
maria  Rubei,  an  eminent  practitioner  in  that 
capital.  He  then  exercised  his  profession  for 
some  years  in  the  duchy  of  Castro,  till  the  state 
of  his  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  Carpi. 
He  there  married  and  pursued  practice  till 
1671,  when  he  fixed  at  Modena.  By  his 
merit  he  established  a  reputation  in  that  place  ( 
and  when  Duke  Francis  U.  had  founded  the 
University  of  Modena,  he  was  nominated  in 
1682  first  professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine. 
A>s  he  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy  de'  Dissonanti  in  that 
city ;  but  he  devoted  his  principal  exertions  to 
the  improvement  of  his  own  profession,  and 
in  1690  he  b<;gan  to  publish  his  observations 
on  the  constitution  and  diseases  of  that  year, 
which  were  continued  for  four  successive  years. 
The  celebrity  he  acquired  by  these  publications 
procured  him  admittance  into  the  Academy 
Naturae  Cariosorum  at  Vienna.  In  1691  he 
gave  a  description  of  the  celebrated  springs  of 
Modena,  in  which  he  pointed  out  a  supposed 
plagiarism  of  Burnet  in  his  Sacred  Theory  of 
the  Earth,  from  the  Italian  philosopher  Patrizi 
(see  the  life  of  the  latter).  This  work  was 
translated  into  English.  His  <<  Ephemerides 
Barometrical,"  printed  in  Modena  in  1695, 
^contain  a  theory  relative  to  the  atmosphere, 
vi^hich,  according  to  his  eulogist  Araldi,  proves 
him  Xo  havp  adopted  the  doctrine  of  air  being 


a  true  solvent  of  water,  which  has  been  the! 
basis  of  soiBe  modem  theories  on  the  subfett. 
The  high  medical  reputation  of  the  University' 
of  Padua  rendered  our  physician  desirous  of 
becoming  one  of  its  professors  4  and  in  the 
end  of  1699  he  obtained  the  second  chair  of 
medicine  in  that  school*  He  was  nominated 
in  1708  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  president  of 
the  college  of  physicians  in  that  capital,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  first 
medical  professorship  in  Padua.  Among  his 
literary  honours  were  those  of  aggregation  to 
the  Arcadi  of  Rome,  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
Berlin.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
sight  in  his  latter  years,  but  he  continued  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office,  his  grandsons 
serving  him  as  readers  and  amanuenses. 
Ramazzini  was  attacked  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
as  he  was  going  to  lecture,  in  November  17 14, 
which  carried  him  ofi^  at  the  age  of  81.  He 
left  a  character  equally  estimable  for  learning 
and  ability,  and  amiable  for  his  manners  in 
private  life. 

Of  the  medical  writings  of  this  physician, 
many  of  the  earliest  belong  to  a  sharp  contro-^ 
versy  which  he  had  with  .Dr.  Moneglia,  relative 
to  tne  death  in  childbed  of  the  Marchioness 
Martellini  Bagnesi.  Of  much  more  importance 
were  his  <<  Constitutiones  Epidemicse,"  above- 
mentioned,  which  contain  many  valuable  ob-* 
servations.  His  <<  Dissertatio  Epistolaris  de 
Abusu  Chinae-Chinae"  gives  the  result  of  his 
experience  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  he  found  often  prejudicial  in  the 
fevers  of  that  country.  The  most  celebrated 
of  his  works  was  "  De  Morbis  Artificum 
Diatriba,"  1 700,  8vo.,  often  reprinted.  It  was 
a  new  topic,  and  well  worthy  of  separate  00m* 
sideration ;  and  though  the  author's  limited 
experience  in  the  diseases  of  certain  classes 
of  artificers,  particularly  the  workers  in  metals^ 
left  much  to  be  supplied,  yet  it  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  much  useful  remark.  He  followed 
it  some  years  afterwards  with  a  separate  trea- 
tise <'  De  Frincipum  Valetudine  tuenda,"  in 
which,  however,  he  did  not  bring  many  ob- 
servations peculiarly  applicable  to  that  elevated 
class  of  mankind.  In  his  "  Otationes  latrici 
Argumenti/'  8vo.,  1708,  he  touched  upon, 
various  subjects,  curious  and  useful,  relative  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  His 
work  <<  De  Contagiosa  Epidemia  in  Boves^" 
171 1,  examined  the  nature  of  the  epideipic 
disease  then  widely  prevailing  among  the 
homed  cattle,  by  the  lights  of  dissection.  A 
collection  of  the  entire  works  of  Ramazzini 
has  been  printed  in  Padua,  Geneva,  Londooj 
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Raples,  and  odier  places.     HalUri  BiU,  Med* 
Tirabosehu     Eky  Dict.^'^A* 

RAMEAU,  John-Philip,  a  very  eminent 
musical  composer,  ivas  bom  at  Dijon  in  1683. 
He  seems  to  hav*e  been  brought  up  to  the  musical 
profession,  and  in  his  youth  joined  some  pro- 
▼incial  opera  performeps.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
b^an  t#  compose )  <but  his  pieces,  which  were 
eatecuted  at  Avignon,  not  being  received  as  he 
expected,  he  travelled  through  part  of  Italy  and 
France,  attending  principally  to  the  practice  of 
the  harpsichords  He  obtained  considerable  re- 
putation on  that  instrument,  and  coming  to 
Paris,  improved  himself  under .  the  celebrated 
p^former  Marchand. ,  He  also  practised  upon 
the  organ,,  and  became,  a  candidate  for  the 
place  of  organist  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul  In 
Paris,  but  witliout  success.  Obtaining  afteiw 
wards  the  same  post  at  the  cathedral  of  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne,  he  devoted  himself  in  that 
retirement  to  a  profound  study  of  the  theory  of 
hb  art*.  The  first  fruits  of  hia  studies  was  his 
•*  Traitede  rHarmonie,**  printed  in  1722.  It 
was  followed  in  1 726  by  his  :<^  Nouveau  Sy  steme 
de  Musique  Theoiique ;"  after  which  he  came 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  elected  organist  of 
$t«  Croix,  and  was  employed  as  a  teacher  of 
music.  In  1 73 3  he  produced  his  first  opera,  the 
music  of  which  was  so  novel  and  difficult,  that 
the  performers  complained  they  could  not  play  it* 
He  persisted,  however,  and  in  time  so  far  over-- 
came  all  opposition,  that  he  established  a  new 
taste  in  music,  and  became  the  manager  of  the 
opera.  Twenty-one  of  his  pieces  were  repre- 
sented between  1733  and  1760,  some  of  them 
with  extraordinary  applause.  But4t  was  as  a 
musical  theorist  that .  Rameau  obtained  the 
highest  fame,  and  his  <<  Demonstration  du 
Principe  de  THarmonie,'*  printed  at  Paris  in 
1750,  is  considered  by  his  countrymen  as  hav- 
ing merited  for  him  tne  title  of  the  Newton  of 
hftrmony.  Thia  principle  is  the  system  of  a 
JiindamentaL  base,  which  is  represented  by  his 
followers  as  a  grand  discovery,  comparable  to 
that  of  the  principle  of  gravitation  in  natural 
philosophy.  That  Rameau's  system  is  highly 
ingenious,  is  acknowledged  even  by  those  who 
think  that  too  much  has  been  attributed  to  it 
ia  the .  theory  of  music,  and  that  it  has  less 
novelty  than  is  pretended.  It  appears  in  the 
most  advantageous  form  in  D'Alembert's  eluci- 
dation of  it,  who  has  rendered  it,  says  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  <<  perhaps  the  shortest,  clearest,  and  best 
digested,  that  is  extant."  Rameau  retained  to 
hts  deadi  a  high  reputation  among  his  country- 
men. The  revival  of  his  opera  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  in  1754,  which  supported  a  hundred 


representations  without  any  diminution  of  the 
applause  with  which  it  was  heard,  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  glorious  event  of  his  life. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  national  music,  was 
composer  for  the  King's  cabinet,  and  received 
the  honour  of  letters  of  noblesse,  which,  how^ 
ever,  through  parsimony,  he  did  not  cause  to 
be  registered.  It  was  intended  to  decorate  him 
with  the  order  of  St.  Michael  in  the  year  in 
which  he  died,  which  was  1764,  at  the  age  of 
79.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  performed 
a  solemn  service  at  his  funeral,  consisting  of 
pieces  from  his  own  operas  adapted  to  the 
church  prayers. 

Rameau  was  maTried,and  an  affectionate  ton- 
jugal  union  contributed  to  the  purity  of  his 
morals.  He  was  very  tall  and  thin,  with  express 
sive  features,  and  eyes  sparkling  with  animatiofr. 
He  was  not  desirous  of  public  applause,  but  bore 
criticism  with  some  impatience,  and  had  a  suf- 
ficiently high  idea  of  his  own  talents.  In  cha- 
racter he  was  firm  and  unyielding,  though 
usually  placid  ;  and  few  surpassed  him  in  acts 
of  friendship  and  humanity.  He  was  one  of 
those  musicians  who  hold  very  cheap  the  aid 
of  words,  and  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  Give 
me  the  Dutch  gazette,  and  1  will  put  it  into 
music.''  Expression,  indeed,  was  bis  particular 
study,  but  he  often  aimed  at  it  by  means  too 
artificial.  Dr.  Burney,  speaking  of  his  most 
famous  opera,  says,  "  The  overcharged  ten- 
derness of  Rameau's  music  appears  in  all  his 
slow  movements,  which  are  in  one  style,  and 
generally  in  triple  time.  This  master  perpe- 
tually discovers  himself  to  be  a  great  harmo- 
nist ;  but,  inured  to  a  bad  taste  and  style  of 
composition,  as  well  as  to  bad  singing,  he  has 
only  augmented  the  defects  of  his  predecessors, 
and  rendered  what  was  rude  and  clumsy  in 
Luili,  still  more  offensive,  by  endeavours  at 
sweetness  or  high-seasoning."  Rousseau  as- 
cribes to  him  more  ability  than  fertility,  niore 
learning  than  genius,  or,  at  least,  a  geniu« 
stifled  by  superfluity  of*  learning  5  but  recog- 
nizes in  him  great  force  and  elegance,  and 
much  beauty  of  detail.  Bumey*s  Hist,  of 
Music.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist. — A. 

R  AMELLI,  Agostino,  a  celebrated  Italian 
mechanist  and  engineer,  was  born  about  1530 
at  Masanzana,  in  the  diocese  of  Milan.  He 
entered  into  the  army,  and  was  long  in  the 
service  of  the  Marquis  of  Marignano,  a  general 
of  Charles  V.  Being  invited  into  Fraiice,  he 
served  under  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  captain  or 
engineer  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle  in  1573, 
where  he  was  dangerously  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.    When  that  prince,  afterwards  Hen- 
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tj  UL,  was  called  to  the  crown  of  Pobnd,  he 
wrote  to  Ramelli  in  terms  of  great  regard; 
and  he  nominated  him  his  engineer  when  on 
the  throne  of  France.  This  able  man  published 
ia  1588  a  work  in  Italian  and  French,  entitled, 
<*  Le  Diverse  ed  Artificiose  Machine  del  Capi- 
tono  Agostino  Ramelli,  Sec./'  foL,  with  195 
figures,  describing  a  great  number  of  machines 
for  various  purposes,  mostly  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. They  exhibit  much  ingenious  contri- 
vance, but  are  rather  too  complicated.  The 
work  is  rare,  and  much  prized  by  the  curious. 
It  is  not  known  how  much  longer  the  author 
survived.*  TirahoschL     Moreri.  —  A. 

RAMLER,  Charles-William,  a  favourite 
German  poet  and  professor  of  the  belles  lettres 
at  Berlin,  was  bom  at  Colberg  in  1 725.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  early  by  his  poetical  genius, 
and  in  1754  published  at  Berlin  a  heroi-comic 
poem  enritled  <<  The  Game  of  Chess,"  which 
displayed  much  fertility  of  imagination,  but  not 
that  strength  of  judgment  so  conspicuous  in 
his  productions  written  at  a  more  mature  age. 
In  1758  he  translated  the  Abbe  Batteux's  Trea- 
tise on  the  Belles  Lettres,  which  he  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  his  native  language,  and  added 
some  dissertations  on  the  German  style  and 
versification.     This  work  has  been  reprinted 
several  times  with  additions  and  corrections. 
In   1759  he   published,  in  conjunction  with 
Lessingi  the  epigrams  of  Logau,  an  author 
who,  notwithstanding  his  great  merit,  had  been 
before  suffered  to  remain  in  obscurity.     His 
remarks  on  the  language  of  this  poet  are  said 
to  be  hi|hly  interesting.     In  1 760  he  published 
«  Sacred  Cantatas  •,"   in  1761,  «<  Select  Tales 
and  Fables  of  Lichtwer  improved,'*  in  two 
books}   in  1764,   <*  May,  an  Idyll,''  accom- 
ranied  with  music ;   and  in  1765,  when  the 
French  fleet  sailed  from  Brest  for  America, 
**  Glaucus,  a  Prophecy ;"  also,  "  Ptolemy  and 
Berenice,"  and   <<  Ino,  av  Cantata."    In  1766 
*^  German  Songs ;"  the  same  year,  «  Poems  ;** 
and  nt  Riga  a  collection  of  the  best  "  Epi- 
grams by  German  Poets  j"  in  1767,  "  Odes;*' 
in  1 768,  "  A  Hymn  to  Love ;"  in  the  same 
year,  "  Sacred  Cantatas  5"  and  **  Pygmalion,  a 
Cantata ;"  in  1769,  «  Odes  of  Horace ;"  and  an 
"  Ode  to  Joseph  II. ;"  in  1770,  *<  Alexander's 
Feast,  or  the  Power  of  Music,  a  Cantata;" 
*«  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Prince  Frederick 
Iftnry  Charles  of  Prussia ;"  and  an  **  Ode  to 
Venus  Urania  5"  in  1 772,  **  Lyric  Poems ;"  in 
1774,  **  Lyrical  Blumenlese  j^"  and  in  1777, 
<<  Cephalus  and  Procris."     Ramler  turned  his 
attention  to  several  of  the  oU  German  poets, 
and  in  1780,  published  at  Letpsic  the  Epigrams 
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of  Wemike^  0|nt2,  Tscbnmiag,  Aadrew  Grf- 
phius,  and  Adam  Olearios.  He  was  so  successful 
in  polisbhig  the  works  of  others,  and  gave  such 
proofs  of  his  taste  and  critical  talents,  that 
Goze,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
German  erotic  poets,  allowed  him  full  liberty 
in  bis  will  to  retain  or  reject  such  parts  of  his 
poems  as  he  might  think  proper.    In  1782, 
and  1783,  he  published  at  Berlin  a  translation 
of  the  poetical  pieces  in  the  diflSerent  volumes 
of  the  Spectator;  and  the  same  year  at  Leipsic, 
a  "  Selection  of  Fables;"  in  1787,  an  "Ora- 
rion  delivered  in  the  Theatre  at  Berlin  on  the 
Birth  of  the  Crown  Prince;"  and  in  1789,  a 
<<  Poetical  Version  of  Gesner's  First  Naviga- 
tor;"    in   1790,  <<  A  short  Introduction  t# 
Mythology  in  two  Parts,  with  Cuts ;"  ia  1 791, 
a  new  edition  of  Logau's  Epigrams,  with  the 
addition  of  three  hew  books  and  observations; 
in  the  same  year,  **  Epigrams  from  Martial, 
being  the  fifth  and  last  Part,  with  an  Appendix 
from  Catullus ;"  <<  Allegorical  Personages  for 
the  use  of  young  Artists,"  as  an  Appendix  to 
his  Mythology;  in  I293»  **  Extracts,  with  a 
German  Translation,  from  Catullus,  and  some 
farther  Selections  firom  Martial."     Ramler  has 
been  styled   the  German  Horace ;    and  his 
biographer  remarks,  that  though  his  terses  dis- 
play perhaps  less  boldness  and  simplicity  than 
those  of  the  Roman,  they  equal  them  in  subli- 
mity, and  surpass  them  in  harmony.    What  disb- 
tingui^hes  Ramler  from  all  other  poets,  is  that 
he  gives  to  his  modem  heroes  ue  venerable 
dress  of  antiquity ;   and  it  has  been  observed, 
that  notwithstanding  the  indifier^ice  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great  for  the  German  muses,  he  was 
charmed  by  the  verses  of  Ramler,  as  Augustus 
was  by  those  of  Horace.    The  late  King,  Fre^ 
derick  William,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
treated  him  with  no  less  respect  than  his  prede- 
cessor,  and  granted  him  a  considerable  pension; 
a  mark  of  favour  which  he  announced  to  him 
in  a  very  flattering  letter.     Ramler  was  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  national  theatre  at  Berlin, 
and  professor  of  the  belles  lettres  in  die  school 
of  the  corps  of  cadets  ;  but  die  latter  office  he 
resigned  in  1 790.     Viri  def  Prmctptmx  iawtns 
de  fAUemagrii  qui  oftt  eti  Us  RtsiMttaiiurs  Jbi 
bon  G^itet  di  Bilks^Littres  chest  cetU  Natnn  par 
M.  le  Prof.  Meister,  Berne,  1 796.  Das  Gtkbrtf 
Tfutscbland  von  J.  G.  Meusel.  —  J. 

RAMPEN,  Henrt,  a  learned  pvofesaor  at 
Louvain  in  the  17th  century,  was  a  native  of 
Huy  in  the  principality  of  Liege,  and  bom 
about  the  year  1372.  He  appears  to  have 
been  educated  at  the  University  of  Louvain, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek 
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Itngttdge  and  philosophy  and>  in  the  year 
1607,  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  Afterwards  he  taught  scholastic  divinity 
m  Boar-college,  and  during  ten  years  delivered 
lectures  on  &e  New  Testament  in  the  public 
vhools.  He  was  promoted  to  the  presidentship 
of  the  college  of  the  Holy-Ghost,  and  died  in 
1641,  about  the  age  of  69.  He  was  the 
author  of  <<  Commentarius  in  iv.  Evangelia,'' 
1632,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  of  which  his  Belgic  and 
French  biographers  speak  in  high  terms  of 
praise.  Vaierii  Andre^t  Bibl.  Belg.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  —  M. 

RAMSAY,  Allah,  a  poet  of  note  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  was  born  in  1686  in  the 
parish  of  Crawford,  Lanerkshire.  He  received 
no  other  education  than  that  of  the  parish 
school,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  peruke  maker 
in  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  known  how  early  he 
distinguished  himself  by  a  talent  for  writing 
verses,  but  about  17 15  several  of  his  poems 
had  been  published  in  the  form  of  pamphlets. 
As  he  became  a  literary  character,  he  laid  aside 
the  trade  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  adopted  the  more  congenial  one  of  a  book- 
seller. .In  1 72 1  his  detached  poems  were 
published  in  a  quarto  volume,  and  encouraged 
by  a  liberal  subscription.  He  began  in  1724 
to  publish  his  Collection  of  songs  entitled  <<  The 
Tea-rtable  Miscellany,'*  of  which  a  considerable 
number  were  Scotch:  this  collection  was  at 
length  extended  to  4  volumes.  It  was  followed 
by  "  The  Evergreen,  being  a.  Collection  of 
Scots  Poems  wrote  by  the  Ingenious  before 
1600.**  These  publications  were  well  received, 
and  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor 
to  vernacular  literature,  though  he  was  not 
accurately  versed  in  poetical  antiquities.  Hi^ 
fame  was  greatly  extended  by  his  <<  Gentle 
Shepherd,"  which  was  finally  enlarged  from . 
two  pastoral  poems  to  the  form  of  a  regular 
drama.  It  was  published  with  a  second  volume 
of  his  poems  in  1728,  and  made  him  known  in 
the  two  sister  kingdoms*  He  held  a  corres- 
pondence with  several  poets  and  ingenious 
persons  of  the  time,  and  bis  shop  in  Edinburgh 
was  the  resort  of  the  men  of  letters  who  then 
flourished  in  the  capital  of  Scotland.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  established 
a  circulating  library  in  that  city  ;  and  in  1736 
his  enterprizing  spirit  induced  hitti  to  build  the 
first  playhouse  which  Edinburgh  possessed; 
but  the  act  prohibiting  the  exhibition  of  plays  in 
^ny  unlicensed  theatre  caused  it  to  be  soon 
shut  up.  Hamsay  withdrew  from  the  field  of 
authorship  at  the  middle  age,  and  attended 
solely  to  buslnesSi  by  which  he  obtained  with 
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credit  a  decent  competence.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1758,  at  the  age  of  71.  The  poems 
of  Ramsay  display  none  of  the  fire  of  genius 
so  conspicuous  in  those  of  Burns,  but  have 
occasionally  an  agreeable  pastoral  simplicity, 
and  are  often  marked  with  a  vein  of  humour 
natural,  though  coarse.  The  Gentle  Shepherd 
ii  perhaps  one  of  the  best  modern  pastorals 
with  respect  to  its  pictures  of  real  life,  which 
are  drawn  with  great  local  propriety,  and 
generally  present  pleasing  images.  Its  popu- 
larity has  been  shown  not  only  by  numerous* 
editions  in  its  native  dialect,  but  by  attempts  to 
anglicize  it,  in  which,  however,  it  loses  much 
of  its  natural  character.  Biogr.  Scotica, ' —  A. 
RAMSAY,  Andrew  Michael,  called  the 
Chevalier  Ramsay,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  was 
born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland, 
in  1686.  He  received  his  academical  education 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
so  much  that  he  was  chosen  to  attend  a  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Weemys  at  St.  Andrews.  For 
further  improvement  he  visited  Leyden,  where, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  mystical  divine, 
Peter  Poiret,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sect  of 
Quietists,  he  imbibed  some  of  his  doctrines. 
His  mind,  however,  being  still  in  an  unsettled 
state,  he  repaired  to  Fenelon,  the  excellent 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  who  not  only  con- 
firmed him  in  the  belief  of  a  revelation,  but 
converted  him  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
under  the  peculiar  form  in  which  he  himself 
held  it,  and  Ramsay  was  ever  after  a  zealous 
disciple  of  that  distinguished  person.  Upon  his 
works,  likewise,  he  formed  his  literary  taste,  and 
he  adopted  France  for  his  country,  and  made 
use  of  its  language  in  his  writings.  He  obtained 
the  posts  of  governor  to  the  Duke  of  Chateau 
Thierry  and  the  Pripce  of  Turenne,  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus, 
whence  his  title  of  chevalier.  His  reputation 
caused  him  to  be  invited  to  Rome  by  the 
Pretender,  in  order  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
educating  his  children.  He  accordingly  went 
thither  in  1724,  but  found  that  little  court 
so  much  divided  by  factions,  that  he  soon 
returned  to  Paris.  In  the  next  year  he  revisited 
his  native  country,  where  he  resided  with  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  during  nine  or  ten  years,  em- 
ploying himself  in  the  composition  of  several 
works.  The  influence  of  the  celebrated  tory 
Dr.  King,  principal  of  St.  Mary-hall  in  Oxford, 

f)rocured  him  in  »73o  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
aws  from  that  university.  After  his  return  to 
France  he  resided  much  at  Pontoise  with  the 
Prince  of  Turenne,  Duke  of  Bouillon,  whom  he 
sfrvedL  in  the  capacity  of  intendant.     He  died 
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in  1 743  at  St.  Gennain-en-Layei  die  tetreat  of 
the  exiled  Stuart  family,  at  the  age  of  57,  ^  A 
abort  time  before  his  death  he  wrote  two  letters 
to  the  younger  Racine  in  order  to  vindicate 
Pope»  whose  Essay  on  Man  had  been  attacked 
by  that  writer  in  his  poem  on  religion*  Ramsay 
endeavours  to  shew  that  the  scppe  of  the  essay 
is  different  from  what  Racine  had  supposed, 
and  that  instes^  of  inculcating  the  opinions  of 
Spinosa,  its  doctrine  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  revealed  religion,  for  that  the  author,  his 
friend,  is  **  tres  bon  catholique."  He  moreover 
transmitted  to  Racine  a  justificatory  letter  in  the 
name  of  Pope  himself,  which  Voltaire,  in  his 
"  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,**  asserts  to  have  been 
of  Raivsay's  fabrication,  on  the  ground  that, 
to  his  own  knowledge.  Pope  was  incapable  of 
writing  French.  This  circumstance,  however, 
would  only  prove  that  Pope  had  employed  a 
translator ;  and  Johnson  in  his  life  of  Pope 
speaks  of  the  letter  as  genuine.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  for  doubting  its  authenticity  ^  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Ramsay  has  given 
room  to  suspect  that  he  would  not  have 
scrupled  what  he  might  think  a  pious  fraud  j 
for  in  his  letter  to  Racine  he  has  affirmed  that 
Dr.  Clarke,  shortly  before  his  death,  confessed  to 
him  that  he  repented  having  published  his  work 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  an  assertion  which 
the  declarations  of  that  excellent  man's  family 
and  friends  render  utterly  incredible  (see  Clarke, 
Samuel).  In  the  same  letter  he  calls  Locke 
*^  genie  superficiel,"  and  gives  other  tokens  of 
a  prejudiced  mind.  Ramsay,  though  an  esti- 
mable character  in  some  respects,  seems  to 
have  been  officious  and  consequential.  He  was 
solemn  and  affected  in  conversation,  made  a 
pedantical  display  of  his  learning,  and  wearied 
the  ladies  with  insipid  compliments.  His 
principal  writings  were  <<  L'Histoire  de  la 
Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  M.  de  Fenelon  ;*• 
"  Essai  sur  le  Gouvemement  civil  j"  **  Discours 
sur  le  Poeme  Epique  ;*'  «  Le  Psychometre," 
being  remarks  on  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Charac- 
teristics ; "  L'Histoire  du  MarechaldeTurenne  •,** 
**  Les  Voyages  de  Cyrus  j"  this,  which  is  the 
best  known  of  his  works,  and  has  been  several 
times  printed  both  in  French  and  English,  is 
is  called  by  Voltaire  "  a  very  feeble  imitation 
of  Telamachus  j"  it  is  written  with  elegance, 
but  is  stiffs  and  tedious.  Another  of  his  works 
was  a  Dissertation  on  Free-masonry,  of  which 
fraternity  he  was  grand-chancellor  in  France. 
In  this  piece  he  traced  the  origin  of  the  society 
to  Palestine  in  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  and 
having  found  a  great  decay  of  the  mystical 
ceremonies    formerly   practised,    he   strongly 


urged  their  renewal,  and  for  this  impoitittf 
purpose,  proposed  a  general  assembly  of  the 
brotherhood  of  ail  nations  to  be  held  at  Paris. 
After  his  death  was  printed  at  Glaseowin  2  vols. 
4to.  a  work  of  his  entitled  <<  Philosophical 
Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 
explained  and  unfolded  in  a  geometrical  Order  ^'^ 
an  elaborate,  but  fanciful  and  mystic  perfor- 

^mance,  which  seems  never  to  have  attracted 
much  attention.     Biogr.  Britan.  —  A. 

RAMSDEN,  Jesse,  a  very  eminent  English 
mathematical    and    astronomical    instrument- 

'  maker  in  the  1 8th  century,  was  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  at  Salterhebble,  near  Halifax,  in  York- 
shire, where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1735. 
From  the  register  of  Halifax  it  appears  that  he 
was  baptized  on  the  3d  of  November  in  that 
year,  when  he  was,  probably,  about  a  month 
old.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  was  admitted 
intoHalifax  free>school,  where  he  was  mstructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning  during 
three  years.  His  father  then  removed  him  from 
this  school,  and  sent  him  to  an  uncle's  in 
Craven,  a  district  in  the  northern  part  of 
Yorkshire,  where  a  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Hall  kept  a  school,  and  had  acquired  reputa- 
tion by  his  success  in  teaching  the  mathematical 
sciences.  Under  this  gentleman's  tuition  young 
Ramsden  became  a  proficient  in  geometry  and 
algebra,  and  was  proceeding  wim  delignt  in 
studies  for  which  his  genius  was  peculiarly 
adapted,  when  his  father  sent  for  him  home» 
and  put  him  an  apprentice  to  a  clothier  at 
Halifax.  After  he  had  followed  this  occupation 
three  years,  he  was  placed  in  the  capacity  of 
clerk  with  another  manafacturer  in  the  same 
town,  in  whose  service  he  continued  till  he 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  At  this  period 
of  his  life  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
became  clerk  in  a  wholesale  cloth  warehouse. 
This  situation  he  retained  for  two  years  and 
a  half,  when  his  inclination  for  the  sciences 
revived  ;  and  as  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  a 
strong  mechanical  turn,  he  resolved  to  qualify 
himself  for  some  business  which  should  prove 
suitable  to  the  bent  of  his  mind.  With  this 
determination  he  bound  himself  ^n  apprentice 
for  four  years  to  Mr.  Burton,  who  lived  in 
Denmark  Uourt  near  the  Strand,  and  was  one 
of  the  best  workmen  of  his  time  in  making 
thermometers  and  barometers,  and  in  engraving 
and  dividing  mathematical  instruments.  Not 
long  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  became  a  partner  with  a  workman  of  the 
name  of  Cole,  under  whom  he  was  at  first 
a  journeyman,  with  no  higherwages  than  twelve 
shillings  a  week.    This  partnership,  however^ 
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did  not  long  continue ;  and  after  iu  dissolution 
Mr.  Ramsden  opened  a  workahip  on  his  own 
account,  where  he  soon  recommended  himself 
to  employment  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
and  mathematical  instrument  makers,  particu- 
larly Sisson,  DoUond,  Naime,  and  Adams.  Jn 
the  course  of  that  employment,  his  repeated 
examination  of  the  instruments  which  were 
sent  to  him  to  be  engraven  or  divided,  led  him 
^o  notice  their  defects,  and  his  genius  sug- 
gested to  him  the  means  of  removing  them,  or 
of  constructing  better  instruments.  Having 
resolved  to  attempt  that  task,  he  soon  made 
himself  master  of  the  file  and  the  lathe,  and 
even  of  the  art  of  grinding  glasses.  He  now 
formed  the  design  of  examining  every  astrono- 
mical instrument  in  use,  with  me  view  of  cor- 
recting those  which,  being  founded  on  good 
principles,  were  faulty  only  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  of  proscribing  those  which  were  de- 
fective in  both  these  respects.  About  this 
time,  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  DoUond,  he 
became  possessed  of  a  {>art  of  Mr.DoUond's 
patent  for  achromatic  telescopes. 

In  the  year  1766,  Mr.Ramsden  opened  a 
diop  in  the  Haymarket,  and  continued  there 
till  1774,  when  he  removed  to  another  in  Pic- 
cadilly, irfiich  he  retained  as  lone  as  he  lived* 
Before  his  settlement  in  the  &st  of  these 
ahops,  he  had  brought  the  sextant  to  its  pretent 
improved  state,  and  he  had  invented,  though 
he  had  not  brought  to  perfection,  his  famous 
dividing  machine.  Until  his  time  Hadley's 
•extant,  though  so  much  employed  in  tne 
British  navy,  and  so  useful  an  instrument,  waa 
in  a  very  defective  state.  The  essential  parts 
were  not  of  sufficient  strength  i  the  centre  was 
subject  to  too  much  friction ;  the  index  could 
be  moved  several  minutes  without  any  change 
being  produced  in  the  position  of  the  mirror } 
the  divisions  in  general  were  very  coarse  ;  and 
Mr.  Ramsden  found  that  the  Abb^  de  la  CaiUe 
was  right,  when  he  estimated  at  five  minutes 
the  error  yrhich  might  take  place  in  the  ob- 
served distances  of  the  moonT  and  stars,  and 
which  might  occasion  in  the  longitude  an  error 
of  fifty  naurical  leagues.  Mr.  Ramsden  there- 
fort  changed  the  construction  in  regard  to  the 
centre,  and  made  these  instruments  so  correct 
aa  never  to  give  more  than  half  a  minute  of 
uncertainty.  His  sextants  of  fifteen  inches 
radius  he  warranted  to  be  correct  to  within  six 
seconds.  From  that  size  he  made  them  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  radius,  and  in  the  latter  the 
minutea  can  be  clearly  distinguished  i  but  he 
recommended  for  general  use  those  of  ten 
iMbeSi  as  bebg  more  easily  managedi  and  sus- 


ceptible  of  the  same  exactness.    The  meth^ 
for  dividing  mathematical  instruments  before 
his  time  were  very  inaccurate.    Graham  and 
Bird  made  use  of  beam-compasses ;  and  die 
latter  kept  his  method  a  secret  till  it  was  pur- 
chased from  him  by  the  Board  of  Longitude,  in 
order  to  be  published.    Mr.  Ramsden,  however, 
had  already  discovered  a  method  of  his  own, 
which  in  accuracy  exceeded  that  of  Bird.     Tot 
large  works  he  still  continued  the  us^  of  beam- 
compasses  ;  but  as  it  is  necessary  in  the  greater 
number  of  instruments  to  save  time,  he  -con^ 
trived  a  dividing-machine,  in  which  ease  and 
expedition  are  so  happilv  united,  that  a  sex- 
tant can  be  divided  witn  it  in  the  space  of 
twenty  minutes.     Having  spent  ten  years  in 
bringing  to  perfection  Uiis  machine,  which 
reflects  high  honour  on  his  inventive  geniua 
and  superior  talents.  Dr.  Shepherd  made  it 
known  to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  who  gave 
him  a  premium  of  a  thousand  pounda,  and 
caused  a  description  of  it,  with  a  plate,  to  be 
published  in  1777*    This  edition  was  imfortu^ 
nately  burnt  by  accident.    Mr.  Ramsden  also 
constructed  an  instrument  for  dividing  straight 
lines,  a  description  of  which  has  been  printed. 
While  he  was  employed  on  his  dividing  ma^ 
chines,  he  made  very  essential  improvements  in 
other  instrum^ts.    The  theodolite  before  hia 
time  consisted  merely  of  a  telescope,  turning 
on  a  circle  divided  at  every  three  minutes,  by 
means  of   a  vernier^  but  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.Ramsden  it  is  become  a  new  and  perfect 
instrument,  which  serves  for  measuring  heights 
and  distances,  as  well  as  for  taking  angles.  The 
largest  and  most  admirable  theodolite  ever  con- 
structed was  made  by  him  for  General  Roy,  , 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  series  of 
triangles  in  England,  which  at  present  join 
those  in  France.      Though  this   is  only  of 
eighteen  inches  radius,  its  accuracy  is  so  great 
as  not  to  admit  of  an  error  of  a  single  second. 
It  is  furnished  with  two  telescopes,  each  of 
which  turns  on   a   horizontal  axis,   and  by 
which  the  angles  between  objects  more  or  less 
elevated  are  reduced  to  the  horizon,  and  mea- 
sured.    With  this  instrument  General  Roy 
measured  the  angle  between  the  pole-star  and 
the  sides  of  his  triangles,  in  order  to  have  the 
convergency  of  the  meridians  such  as  it  is  ac- 
tually in  our   oblate   spheroid,    and  he  has 
shewn,  that  the  diflference  between  the  meri- 
dians of  the  two  observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich  is  9'  ao'^. 

Mr.  Ramsden  greatly  improved  the  barome^' 
ter  for  measuring  the  height  of  mountains* 
His  method  of  marking  at  the  bottom  the  lint 
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t9  the  letel,  and  of  looking  at 'the  top  to  the 
contact  of  the  index  with  the  summit  of  the 
mercury,  renders  it  possible  to  distinguish  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  line,  and  to  measure 
heights  within  a  foot.  He  shewed  M.  de  Luc 
that  it  was  the  summit  of  the  column,  and  not 
the  part  which  touches  the  glass,  that  ought  to 
be  observed  ;  and  he  caused  to  be  engraved  a 
table  to  accompany  his  barometers,  which, 
without  the  trouble  of  calculation,  gives  the 
heights  of  places  according  to  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  and  even  for  different  degrees  of 
heat.  He  simplified  also,  in  the  most  inge- 
nious manner,  the  apparatus  for  the  convey** 
ance  and  support  of  this  portable  barometer. 
Various  other  instruments  for  philosophical 
purposes  were  executed  by  Mr.  Ramsden^  and 
always  with  new  improvements :  such  as  an 
electrical  machine ;  a  manometer  for  measur- 
ing the  density  of  the  air ;  an  instrument  for 
measuring  inaccessible  distances,  which  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary  to  measure  a  base  \  assay- 
ing ballances  which  turn  with  a  ten  thousandth 
part  of  the  weight  used  ;  levels  exceedingly 
sensible ;  the  optic  rectangle,  prismatic  eye- 
glasses where  much  fewer  rays  are  lost  than 
by  the  reflection  of  an  inclined  mirror,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  look  on  one  side  ;  and  the  dy- 
nameter,  for  measuring  the  magnifying  power 
of  a  telescope,  by  applying  before  the  eye-glass 
a  small  scale  divided  into  hundreddis  of  a  line  to 
measure  the  pencil  or  image  of  the  object-glass. 
The  pyrometer,  for  measuring  the  dilatation  of 
bodies  by  heats,  also  exercised  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Ramsden  \  and  with  the  happiest  success, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  <<  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions" for  1 78$.  On  examining  the  pyrometer 
then  in  use,  he  observed  the  ladical  defect  of 
that  instrument,  in  which  the  bodies  subjected 
to  experiment  were  not  sufficiently  separated. 
But  with  this  microscopic  pyrometer  he  found 
means  to  compare  the  natural  state  of  a  body 
with  the  same  body  exposed  to  any  degree  of 
heat  or  of  cold,  and  by  a  micrometer  adapted 
to  the  microscope  he  measured  these  variations 
with  an  exactness  before  unknown,  and  which 
furnished  the  measurement  of  a  base  with  a 
precision  ten  times  greater  than  in  any  of  those 
ever  before  measured.  On  this  occasion,  as 
-on  all  others,  Mr.  Ramsden  shewed  a  natural 
sagacity  in  discovering  .the  essential  faults  of  an 
instrument,  and  in  inventing  the  most  simple 
and  exact  methods  of  correcting  them.  The 
science  of  optics  was  no  less  indebted  to  him. 
He  invented  a  method  of  correcting,  in  a  new 
and  perfect  manner,  the  aberration  of  spheri- 
city and  refrangibility  in  compound  eye-giasset 
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applied  to  all  astronomical  instruments.  Opu^ 
ticians  hftd  imagined  that  the  purpose  might 
be  accomplished  by  making  the  image  of  the 
object-gla^s  fall  between  the  two  eye-glasses } 
which  was  attended  with  this  great  incon- 
venience, that  the  eye-glass  could  not  be 
touched  without  deranging  the  line  of  colli- 
marion,  and  the  value  of  the  parts  of  the 
micrometer.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
Mr.  Ramsden  set  out  from  a  very  simple  ex- 
periment,- namely,  that  the  edges  of  an  image 
observed  through  a  prism  are  less  coloured  ac- 
cording as  the  image  is  nearer  the  prism.  This 
led  him  to  attempt  placing  the  two  eye-glasses 
between  the  image  of  the  object-glass  and  the 
eye,  without  failing  to  correct  the  two  aberra- 
tions ;  which  he  did  by  changing  the  radii  of  the 
curves,  and  placing  the  glasses  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether different  from  that  commonly  employed. 
Mr.  Ramsden  also  invented  a  reflecting 
object-glass  micrometer,  which  is  described  in 
the  «  Phil.  Transact."  for  1779-  In  his  paper 
on  this  subject  he  points  out  the  defects  and 
inconveniencies  of  that  of  Bourgier,  invented 
in  1748,  in  which  the  different  positions  of 
the  eye,  with  respect  to  the  pencil  of  light, 
cause  the  two  images  to  appear  sometimes 
to  touch  each  other,  sometimes  to  be  sepa- 
rated, and  sometimes  alternately  by  a  kind 
of  oscillation.  He  found  also,  that  the  aber- 
ration of  the  rays,  which  renders  the  object 
badly  defined,  increased  the  inconvenience  of 
that  instrument.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  alKindon  the  principle 
of  refraction,  and  to  substitute  that  of  reflec- 
tion. This  instrument,  not  less  simple  than 
ingenious,  contains  no  more  mirrors  or  glasses 
than  what  are  necessary  for  the  telescope  ;  and 
the  separation  of  the  two  images  depends 
solely  on  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors,  and 
not  on  the  focus.  He  turned  his  attention^ 
however,  to  the  improvement  of  the  refracting 
micrometer,  and  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
placing  this  micrometer  not  towards  the  object- 
glass,  but  exactly  in  the  conjugate  focus  of  the 
first  eye-glass.  By  these  means  the  contrary 
refraction  of  the  two  planoconvex  lenses,  and 
the  convex  lens,  corrects  the  error  which  takes 
place  in  object-glass  micrometers,  where  the 
image  depends  only  on  the  focus  of  the  two 
plano-convex  lenses ;  and  the  image,  being  al- 
ready considerably  magnified  before  it  falls  on 
the  refracting  micrometer,  the  imperfection  of 
the  glasses  can  occasion  only  an  insensible 
error  in  the  measurement  of  angles.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  by  this  position  the  field  of 
the  micrometer  will  l}e  smaller  than  yfhat  il 
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^rou^ld  be  were  the  micrometer  near  tbe  object- 
glass  ;  but  Mr.  Ramsden  has  contriyed  means 
for  making  the  images  to  be  uniformly  illumi- 
nated in  every  part  of  the  field.  With  this 
micrometer,  tbe  diameter  of  the  planets  may 
be  measured  in  erery  direction ;  it  may  be 
adapted  to  sdl  kinds  of  achromatic  telescopes  \ 
it  may  be  brought  near  to  or  removed  from 
the  object*glass  at  Measure,  to  render  vision 
distinct ;  and  it  may  be  taken  from  the  tube  of 
the  eye-glasses,  that  the  telescope  may  be  used 
widiout  a  micrometer.  The  merit  to  which 
Mr.  Ramsden  was  entitled  in  consequence  of 
the  inventions  already  mentioned,  rendered 
his  friends  desirous  that  he  would  consent  to 
have  his  name  hung  up  among  the  candidates 
for  die  honour  of  admission  into  the  Royal 
Society;  but  his  great  modesty  would  never 
suffer  him  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  However, 
without  his  knowledge,  they  proposed  him,  and 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  that  body  in  the 
year  1786. 

But  the  objects  hitherto  mentioned  are  not  the 
most  important  of  Mr.  Ramsden's  works.    The 
equatorial,  the  transit  instrument,  and  the  quad- 
rant, received  new  improvements  in  his  hands. 
The  equatorial,  first  constructed  by  Sisson,  and 
somewhat  improved  by  Short,  .was  much  fur- 
ther improved  by  Ramsden.     In  the  first  place, 
lie  rejected  the  endless  screw,  which  by  press- 
ing on  the  centre  destroyed  its  precision ;  he 
placed  the  centre  of  gravity  on  the  centre  of 
the  base,  and  caused  aU  the  movements  to  take 
place  in  every  direction ;  he  pointed  out  the 
means  of  rectifying  the  instrument  in  all  its 
paits ;   and  he  applied  to  it  a  very  ingenious 
small  machine  for  measuring  or  correcting  the 
effect  of  refraction.     This  invention  is  consi- 
derably prior  to  that  given  by  Mr.  Dollond  in 
the   *<  Phil.  Transact."    ^Jr.  Ramsden  had  a 
patent  for  this  kind  of  equatorial,  of  which  a 
description  was  printed,  written  by  the  Hon. 
Stewart  Mackenzie,   brother  of  the  Earl   of 
Bute.      But   Mr.  Ramsden    did    not    always 
strictly  adhere  to  this  description,  his  inventive 
genius  rarely  allowing  him  to  construct  the 
same  instrument   many   times    in    the  same 
manner  ;  and  it  often  happened  that  he  brake 
to  pieces  instruments  which  had  cost  him  a 
great  deal  of  labour,   if  they  proved  not  so 
correct  as  he  wished.     The  greatest  equatorial 
instrument  ever  attempted  is  that  which  he 
constructed    for  Sir   George  Shuckburg,  on 
which  he  was  employed  at  least  nine  or  ten 
years.     In  this  instrument  the  circle  of  incli- 
nation is  four  feet  in  diameter,  so  that  obser- 
vations can  be  made  nearly  within  a  second  ^ 


tbe  telescope  is  placed  -  between  six  piUarSf 
which  form  the  axis  of  the  machine ;  and  the 
whole  turns  round  two  pivots  resting  on  sup- 
porters of  mason  work.    The  transit  instrument 
is  made  use  of  in  all  the  large  observatories  of 
Europe  $  but  Mr.  Ramsden  has  added  to  it  se- 
veral  improvements.    He  invented  a  method 
of  illuminating  the  wires,  by  making  tbe  light 
pass  along  the  axis  of  the  machine.     The  re- 
flector is  placed  in  the  inside,  and  obliquely  in 
the  middle.     He  did  not  lessen  the  aperture  of 
the  object-glass;  and  as  the  light  passes  through 
a  coloured  prism,  which  may  be  moved  at 
pleasure,  the  light  may  be  increased  or  dimi- 
nished.    In  order  to  adjust  this  essiential  in- 
strument,   Mr.  Ramsden   invented   a  method, 
which  superseded  the  use  of  a  spirit-level,  on 
which  he  set  no  value,  because  it  does  not  give 
that  exactness  which  it  was  always  his  aim  to 
obtain.     His  method  is,  to  suspend  a  thread 
and  plummet  before  the  telescope  placed  ver- 
tically.    This  thread  passes  over  two  points^ 
which  are  marked  on  two  pieces  fixed  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  telescope,  and 
one  of  which  has  a  small  motion.     The  thread 
is  quite  detached  from  the  telescope,  and  when 
it  corresponds  on  the  same  points  in  the  two 
different  situations  of  the  telescope,  the  ob- 
server is  certain  that  the  axis  is  horizontaL 
What  is  most  new  and  ingenious  in  this  method 
is,   that  the  thread  and  plummet  sometimes 
pass  over  the  images  only  of  the  points  which 
are  formed  in  the  focus  of  a  lens,  because  the 
observer  is  sometimes  obliged  to  remove  the 
thread  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  in- 
strument and  from  the  points ;  but  the  exact- 
ness is  not  lessened  and  there  is  no  parallax; 
.  Mr.  Ramsden's  meridian  telescopes,  which  he 
made  for  Blenheim,  Manheini,  Dublin,  Paris, 
and  Gotha,  are  also  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lenceoftheirobject -glasses.  With thatof  Dublin, 
Mr.  Usher  observed  stars  of  the  fourth  magni- 
tude in  the  open  day,  and  those  of  the  third 
very   near    their    conjunction   with   the  sun. 
These  telescopes  are  eight  feet  in  length.     Pro- 
fessor Piozzi  obtained  from  him  one  of  five 
feet  for  the  observatory  at  Palermo. 

The  mural  quadrant  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  astronomical  instruments ;  and  in 
this  Mr.  Ramsden  has  distinguished  himself  by 
tlie  exactness  of  his  divisions,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  finished  the  planes, 
by  working  them  in  a  vertical  position.  The 
thread  and  plummet  are  placed  by  him  behind 
the  instrument,  that  there  may  be  no  necessity 
for  removing  it  when  observations  a^  *made 
near  the  zenith.    His  methods  q{  illuminating 
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dM  ohjeetf  km  and  tlM  di^sioas  at  the  same 
tine»  aad  Si  suspending  the  telescope,  are  also 
new,  and  improTements  deserrsng  of  notice. 
In  those  of  eight  feet,  which  he  made  for  the 
obserratories  of  Padua  and  Vilna,  and  which 
Dr.Maskelyne  examined,  the  greatest  error 
does  not  exceed  two  seconds  and  a  half.  He 
also  made  one  of  the  same  size  for  the  obser- 
Tatory  at  Milan.  The  mural  quadrant  of  six 
feet,  which  he  made  for  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough at  Blenheim,  is  a  most  admirable  in- 
strument* It  is  fixed  to  four  pillars  which 
turn  on  two  pivots,  so  that  it  mar  be  placed 
northand  south  in  a  minute.  Forthismstrument, 
which  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  perfect,  Mr.  Rams- 
den  inrented  a  method  of  rectifying  the  arc  of 
5^  degrees,  respecting  which  an  able  astrono- 
mer bd  started  some  difficulties ;  but  with  a 
horizontal  thread,  and  with  a  thread  and  plum-- 
met  forming  a  kind  of  cross  which  does  not 
touch  the  quadrant,  he  shewed  him  that  there 
was  not  an  error  of  a  single  second  in  90  de- 
grees ;  and  that  the  difference  arose  from  a 
mural  quadrant  of  Bird,  in  which  the  arc  of  90 
decrees  contained  several  seconds  too  much, 
and  which  had  not  been  verified  by  so  exact  a 
method  as  his.  But  the  quadrant  is  not  the 
instrument  which  Mr.  Ramsden  principally 
valued.  It  is  tfie  whole  circle :  and  he  de- 
monstrated to  M.  de  la  Lande,  that  to  attain 
to  the  utmost  degree  of  precision  of  which 
observation  is  susceptible,  we  roust  renounce 
the  quadrant  entirely.  His  principal  reasons 
are,  1st,  The  least  variation  in  tiie  centre  is 
perceived  by  the  two  points  diametrically  op- 
posite, adly.  As  the  circle  is  turned  the  plane 
IS  always  rigorously  exact;  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  case  in  the  quadrant.  3dly,  Two 
measurements  can  always  be  had  of  the  same 
arc  ;  which  serve  for  verifying  the  accuracy  of 
the  observation.  4thly,  The  first  point  of  the 
division  can  be  verified  every  day  with  the 
greatest  ease.  5thly,  The  dilation  of  the 
metal  is  uniform,  and  can  produce  no  error. 
6thly>  This  instrument  is  a  meridian  telescope, 
aff  well  as  a  mural.  7thly,  It  becomes  a  move- 
able azimuth  circle  by  adding  a  horizontal 
circle  below  the  axis,  and  then  gives  the  re- 
fractions independendy  of  the  measure  of  time. 
Mr.  Ramsden  made  a  circle  of  five  feet  for  the 
observatory  at  Palermo;  and  one  of  twelve 
for  that  at  Dublin.  One  of  seven  or  eight 
feet,  however,  is  sufficient  to  give  precision 
within  half  a  second,  as  in  the  zenith  sector, 
wliich  is  employed  for  the  most  rigorous  ob- 
aervations  in  regard  to  the  figure  of  the  earth. 
80  wide  as  we  have  seen  was  the  field  m  which 
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die  inventive  genius  and  superior  taknts  of 
Mr.  Ramsden  were  exercised.  That  every 
part  of  his  instruments  might  be  fabricated 
under  his  own  inspection,  lus  collected  in  his 
workshops  men  of  every  branch  of  trade  ne* 
cessary  for  their  constructi<».  The  same 
workmen  was  always  confined  to  the  same 
branch,  and  by  that  means  arrived  at  the 
greatest  correctness  and  nicety  in  executing  it» 
But,  notwithstanding  the  perfection  of  his 
instruments,  which  ought  to  have  secured  to 
Mr.  Ramsden  a  large  fortune,  he  sold  them 
cheaper  than  any  ooier  artist  in  the  same  line 
in  London ;  sometimes  even  one  third  below 
the  usual  price.  Such  wa^  the  demand  for 
them,  from  every  part  of  the  world,  tiiat 
though  he  employed  near  60  men,  he  was  not 
able  to  execute  all  the  orders  which  he  received. 
He  was  indefatigable,  however,  in  his  endea-> 
vours  for  that  purpose,  till  at  lengdi,  by  too 
intense  application  to  his  business,  without 
allowing  himself  the  necessary  relaxation,  he 
so  far  injured  his  health,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  quitXondon  and  to  visit  Brighthelmstone 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sea  air.  He  died  at  that 
place  on  the  5th  of  Nov.  1800,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Petersburg,  in  1794 ;  and  in  17959  he  was 
honoured  widi  the  annual  gold  medal  adjudged 
by  the  Royal  Society  to  persons  distinguished 
for  their  excellence  in  the  sciences. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
elegant  and  interesting  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Ramsden,  by  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  emmence  in  the  scientific 
world,  than  whom  no  person  could  be  a  better 

t'udge  of  his  merit,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
>ut  that  the  perusal  of  it  will  aflPord  pleasure 
to  our  readers.  <<  In  person  he  was  above  the 
middle  size,  slender  but  extremely  well  made, 
and  to  a  late  period  of  life  possessed  of  great 
activity.  His  countenance  was  a  faithful  index 
of  his  mind,  full  of  intelligence  and  sweetness. 
His  forehead  was  open  and  high,  with  a  very 
projecting  and  expressive  brow.  His  eyes 
were  dark  hazel,  sparkling  with  animation  but 
without  the  least  fierceness.  His  nose  aquiline 
and  very  handsome.  His  mouth  rather  large, 
but  in  speaking  it  had  an  expressbn  of  cheei^ 
fulness  and  a  smile  the  playful  benevolence  of 
which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  his  friends. 
His  tone  of  voice  was  singularly  musical  and 
attractive,  and  his  whole  manner  had  a  character 
of  frankness  and  good  humour  which  he  well 
knew  to  be  irresistible.  When  he  attempted 
a  bow  to  persons  of  rank  his  air  was  bawfiil 
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mod  avkwafdy  but  when  tt  ease  with  hit 
friendsy  his  motions  and  attitudes  were  in  an 
uncommon  degree  graceful.  To  attempt  in 
any  degree  to  describe  a  mind  like  his,  will 
be  acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  him  to  be  a 
most  arduous  task.  He  was  by  nature  en- 
dowed with  uncommonly  strong  reasoning 
powers,  and  a  most  accurate  and  retentive 
memory,  but  with  a  ijuickness  of  penetration 
unequalled  by  any  person  whom  I  ever  saw, 
which  enabled  him,  as  it  were  at  a  single 
glance,  to  view  in  every  light  the  subject  on 
which  he  thought,  and  adopt  at  once  the  most 
advantageous  mode  of  considering  it.  That 
quality  of  the  mind  which  is  emphatically 
styled  elegance,  which  in  the  abstract  sciences 
leads  to  clearness,  simplicity,  and  precision,  as 
in.  the  fine  arts  and  literature  it  gives  the  last 
polish  to  genius,  and  is  more  generally  known 
oy  the  appellation  of  taste,  he  possessed  in  so 
exquisite  a  degree  that  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
leading  and  prominent  feature  in  his  character. 
In  his  conversation  it  was  most  delightful ;  in 
the  few  treatises  which  he  committed  to  paper 
it  was  eminently  conspicuous;  and  in  those 
immortal  works  which  proceeded  from  his 
shop,  and  were  the  wonder  of  the  whole 
scientific  woild,  it  is  almost  equally  to  be  ad- 
mired with  the  genius  which  invented  them. 
This  feeling  for  perfection,  this  'wtPtffua  led 
him,  in  the  most  minute  and  insignificant 
parts  of  his  instruments,  to  a  polish  and  grace 
which  sometimes  tempted  those  to  smile  who 
did  not  perceive  that  the  same  principle  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  the  essential  parts  of  his 
instruments  to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown, 
and  considered  as  impossible  before  his  time, 
induced  him  to  be  dissatisfied  if  a  blemish  of 
any  sort,  even  the  most  trifling,  appeared  to 
his  exquisite  eye.  To  these  uncommonly 
strong  natural  endowments  he  added  all  that 
the  most  constant  and  intense  study  could 
bestow.  Temperate  to  abstemiousness  in  his 
diet,  satisfied  with  an  extremely  small  portion 
of  sleep,  unacquainted  with  dissipation  or 
amusement,  and  giving  but  very  little  time 
even  to  the  society  of  his  friends,  the  whole  of 
those  hours  which  he  coald  spare  from  the 
duties  of  his  profession  were  devoted  either  to 
meditation  on  further  improvements  of  philoso- 
phical instruments,  or  to  tlie  perusal  of  books 
of  science,  particularly  those  .mathematical 
works  of  the  most  sublime  writers  which  had 
any  connection  with  the  subjects  of  his  own 
pursuits. 

Mr.  Ramsden's  only  relaxation  from  these 
constant  and  severe  studies  was  the  occasional 


perusal  of  the  beet  authors  both  in  proie  md  - 
verse;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  at  an 
advanced  age  he  made  himself  so  completely 
master  of  the  French  language  as  to  read  with 
peculiar  pleasure  the  works  of  Boileau  and 
Moliere,  he  will  not  be  accused  of  trifling 
even  in  his  lighter  hours.  Short  and  temperate 
as  were  his  repasts,  a  book  or  a  pen  were  the 
constant  companions  of  his  meals,  and  not 
seldom  brought  on  a  forgetfulness  of  hunger  : 
and  when  illness  broke  his  sleep,  a  lamp  and 
a  book  were  ever  in  readiness  to  beguile  the 
sense  of  pain,  and  make  bodily  sickness 
minister  to  the  progress  of  his  mind.  Of  the 
^tent  of  his  mathematical  knowledge  he  was 
always  from  innate  modesty  averse  to  speak, 
although  I  have  heard  him  sav  that  he  never 
was  at  a  loss  wheivhis  profession  required  the- 
application  of  geometry.  His  knowledge  in 
the  science  of  optics  is  well  known  to  have  been 
perfect ;  and  when  we  add  that  the  works  of 
Bouguer  and  the  great  Leonard  Euler  were  his 
favourite  study,  we  shall  not  lightly  rate  hie 
proficiency  in  mathematics.  Of  his  skill  in 
mechanics  it  is  linnecessary  to  speak.  Nor  let 
it  be  supposed  that  his  science  in  his  profession 
was  limited  to  the  higher  branch  of  invention 
and  direction  of  the  hibours  of  others.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  such  was  his  own  manual 
dexterity,  that  there  was  not  any  one  tool  in 
any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  nis  profession^ 
which  he  could  not  use  with  a  degree  of  per^ 
fection  at  least  equal  to  that  of  tihe  very  best 
workman  in  that  particular  branch ;  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  assert,  that  he  could  with 
his  own  hands  have  begun  and  finished  everj 
single  part  of  his  most  complicated  instruments. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  this 
practical  knowledge  of  the  minutise  of  his  pro* 
fession  must  have  been  extremely  conducive  to 
the  perfection  of  his  instruments.  It  may  not 
be  foreign  to  this  part  of  his  character  to  ob* 
serve,  that  his  drawings  were  singularly  neat 
and  accurate,  and  his  handwriting  so  beautiful, 
that  when  he  chose  to  exert  his  skill,  few 
writing-masters  could  equal  it. 

On  the  qualities  of  his  heart  a  friend  may  be 
allowed  to  expatiate  with  a  peculiar  and  me^ 
hncholy  pleasure ;  but  he  will  be  acquitted  of 
exaggeration  when  he  appeals  to  the  numerous 
list  of  those  who,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  loved 
and  cherished  him,  and  who,  without  a  single 
exception,  having  once  known,  ever  continued 
to  feel  for  him  the  most  warm  and  sincere  re- 
gard. In  this  most  respectable  list  will  be  found 
many  of  those  men  whose  high  rank  has  added 
lustre   to   their  learning  and  abilities;    and 
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wany  of  those  uriiose  powers  of  mind  hare 
raised  them^  like  himself,  from  obscurity  to 
splendour.  To^  name  those  of  the  living  who 
now  lament  his  loss,  may  be  ofFensive  to  the 
delicacy  of  some  of  them ;  but  among  those 
admirers  of  his  talents  and  virtues  who  are 
now  no  more,  I  feel  a  pride  for  him  in  placing 
here  the  honoured  names  of  Stuart  Mackenzie, 
CoL  Calderwood,  and  John  Hunter.  To  have 
been  loved  and  honoured  by  such  men  as 
these,  is  a  sanction  to  the  truth  of  the  eulogium 
of  the  warmest  friend.  In  fact,  such  was 
the  candour  and  disinterestedness  of  his  mind, 
such  was  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  that  his 
few  trifling  failings  could  scarcely  be  con- 
t^nplated;  and  the  facility  of  temper  which 
induced  him  to  give  to  the  person  present 
what  had  been  ten  times  promised  to  his  ab- 
sent friends,  and  then  disarm  their  ill  humour 
by  such  irresistibly  good-tempered  excuses  as 
convinced  them,  in  spite  of  experience,  that  he 
meant  all  he  said,  was  rather  the  subject  of 
laughter  than  spleen  to  his  friends,  as  they 
knew  that  it  proceeded  in  a  great  degree  from 
his  total  indifference  to  pecuniary  concerns, 
and  were  sensible  that  no  views  of  profit  or 
advantage  could  have  engaged  him  to  a  dis* 
honourable  act.  He,  in  truth,  considered 
money  only  as  the  means  of  making  further 
improvements  in  science.  Misers  have  often 
been  as  temperate  in  diet,  as  simple  in  dress, 
and  as  frugal  in  expence  as  he  was ;  but  in 
him  these  qualities  proceeded  from  an  utter 
disregard  of  every  thing  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  material ;  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  new  idea,  expence,  while  he  possessed 
a  farthing,  never  came  into  his  mind,  nor  did 
he  feel  that  it  was  a  loss  if  he  threw  by  an  ex- 
pensive instrument  half  finished,  when  a  plan 
of  its  improvement  struck  his  mind.  Such 
was  the  placability  of  his  temper,  that  although 
for  the  moment  extremely  sensible  to  the  un- 
merited injuries  which  he  sometimes  met  with, 
he  was  very  soon  induced  even  to  lay  aside  his 
own  vindication,  rather  than  bear  hard  on  the 
reputation  of  others. 

Conscious  of  his  own  merit,  he  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree  an  erect  independent  spirit, 
and  he  was  roused  to  indignation  by  the^bare 
mention  of  injustice  or  oppression  of  any  sort. 
But  although  he  could  not  for  a  moment  have 
borne  the  imputation  of  paying  court  to  the 
most  exalted  man  for  any  advantage  that 
could  be  derived  to  himself  from  it,  no  man 
was  more  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  subor* 
dination  in  society,  or  more  punctiUously  and 
unaffectedly  exact  in  a  respectful  demeanour 


to  those  persons  of  high  rank  in  whose  society 
he  often  lived.  Humble  without  meanness^ 
to  his  superiors,  he  was  of  course  kind  and 
gentle  to  those  below  him.  His  servants,  his 
workmen  unite  in  this  most  flattering  testi- 
mony to  the  gopd  temper  and  humanity  of  his 
soul,  and  his  last  will  is  a  faithful  picture  of  his 
mind  in  thif  respect.  His  workmen  are  there  ali^ 
remembered  in  proportion  to  their  merits  and 
services,  and  amongst  them  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune  is  divided.  The  smallness  of  the 
sum  of  which  he  died  possessed,  might  justly 
surprise  those  who  knew  the  great  extent  of 
his  commerce,  and  the  ascetic  frugality  of  his 
life,  did  they  not  at  the  same  time  know  that 
he,  in  fact,  never  was  paid  for  his  great  works 
but  -in  reputation,  for  that  the  time  consumed 
on  them  rendered  every  one  of  them  a  rea( 
loss  to  him  as  a  trader.  This,  however,  is^ 
not  peculiar  to  himself.  Several  others  among 
those  artists  whose  abilities  hzrt  done  honour 
to  their  country,  and  most  materially  advanced 
the  cause  of  science,  have  bafely  obtained  a 
maintenance  by  their  superior  talents,  while 
the  steady  plodding  trader  in  the  same  Kne 
has,  without  fame,  acquired  great  wealth. 
Mr.  Bird,  second  only  to  Ramsden  in  the  art 
of  constructing  astronomical  instruments,  died 
worth  rather  less  than  him ;  and  Shelton, 
whose  time-pieces  were  long  unrivalled,  and 
have  perhaps  never  been  excelled,  ended  his 
industrious  life  in  absolute  want. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  suppress  a  regret 
which  every  one  must  feel  at  those  instances 
of  national  neglect  of  high  and  rare  merit. 
The  encouragement  of  individuals  cannot  pro- 
perly compensate  men  of  this  class  of  powers. 
Government  only  can  bestow  such  rewards  as 
may  be  at  the  same  time  substantial  and  flat- 
tering, and  which  would  at  once  place  the 
receiver  in  such  a  situation  as  would  enable 
him  to  make  vigorous  exertions,  and,  by  grati-^ 
fying  his  honest  and  laudable  pride,  attach  him 
by  the  strongest  ties  to  the  hand  which  pro- 
tects and  crowns  him.  In  the  case  of  Rams- 
den, it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  how  much 
this  country  has  lost  by  not  having  thus 
claimed  for  her  6wn  this  her  most  distinguished 
£on.  While  Europe  in  every  comer  re- 
peated his  name  with  respect,  it  was  to  a  great 
proportion  of  his  countrymen  scarcely  known 
but  as  that  of  a  very  idle  spectacle  maker,  and 
he  of  course  worked  for  every  foreign  nation 
with  a  marked  predilection  over  his  own  coun«* 
trymen.  The  excellent  and  most  ingenious 
works  which  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  while  master-general  of  the  ord« 
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nance^  engaged  him  in  that  department,  and 
which  the  removal  of  His  Grace  from  that 
ofiice  unfortunately  suspended,  are  a  shining 
proof  that  his  abilities  were  so  extensive,  that 
they  might  with  signal  advantage  have  been 
directed  to  every  purpose  where  mechanics  as 
a  science  are  applicable.  And  the  navy  of  this 
country  will  now,  with  unavailing  regret,  hear 
that  many  most  original  and  ingenious  ideas 
on  subjects  of  the  highest  importance  to  their 
profession,  are,  for  want  of  that  species  of 
encouragement  which  could  alone  engage  him 
to  mature  and  perfect  them,  irrecoverably  lost 
to  the  world.  Among  these  are  I  fear  to  be 
reckoned  a  very  improved  log,  and  an  instru-. 
ment  for  measuring  lee-way;  a  most  simple 
and  accurate  instrument  for  trimming  a  ship, 
or  ascertaining  her  line  of  floating;  and  an- 
other, ex]ually  new  and  ingenious,  for  measur- 
ing the  angle  of  her  inclination  either  from 
the  pressure  of  her  sails  or  the  action  of  the 
waves,  or,  in  other  words,  her  heel  and  roll." 
PiazzPi  Account  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of 
Ramsden  in  the  Journal  des  Sgavans  for  Nov. 
1788.  Philosoph.  Magaz.  Vol.  XV L  Europ. 
Magaz.  for  Feb.  1789-  Original  Communica^ 
tions  sent  by  the  Rev.  Is.  Dutens. — M. 

RAMUS,  or  DE  LA  RAMEE,  Peter,  a 
very  celebrated  French  philosopher  in  the  i6th 
century,  was  bom  at  a  village  of  the  Verman- 
dois  in  Picardy,  in  the  year  15 15,  according 
to  the  most  commonly  received  opinion, 
though  some  writers  assign  to  his  birth  an 
earlier  date.  His  grandfather  was  a  noble- 
man of  Liege,  who  lost  all  his  property  by 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  withdrew  to  France, 
where  he  was  reduced  to  gain  his  livelihood  by 
making  and  selling  charcoal ;  and  his  father 
followed  husbandry  for  his  support.  Young 
Ramus  early  imbibed  a  love  of  learning,  and 
went  to  seek  instruction  at  Paris,  whence  he 
was  twice  compelled  to  depart  by  poverty  and 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  the  times:  but 
his  passion  for  study  inducing  him  to  return 
once  more,  he  was  maintained  there  during 
some  months  by  one  of  his  uncles,  and  after- 
wards was  received  in  the  capacity  of  a  ser- 
jvant  at  the  college  of  Navarre.  In  this  situa- 
tion, after  spending  the  day  in  attendance 
upon  his  master,  he  devoted  the  greatest  part 
of  the  night  to  study,  and,  by  his  own  indus- 
^try,  made  a  considerable  progress  in  learning. 
His  talents  and  perseverance  at  last  procured 
him  a  more  honourable  station  in  the  college, 
and  he  spent  three  ^ears  and  a  half  in  going 
through  a  course  of  philosophy.  During  this 
dmtt   havmg   become  acquamted  with    the- 


Aristotelian  logic,  and  discovered  its  defects, 
be  came  to  the  bold  resolution  of  attacking  it 
in  the  schools,  and  of  substituting  in  its  stead 
a  better  system.     Accordingly,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  standing  candidate  lor  the  degree  of 
M.  A.,  he  held  a  public  disputation  against 
the  authority  of  Aristotle ;  and  he  maintained 
his  thesis  with  such  ingenuity  and  ability  as 
astonished    and    confounded    his  examiners* 
From    this   time  Ramus  determined   to    di- 
rect his  utmost  efforts  to  overturn  the  logic, 
of  the  Stagyrite,  and  to  introduce  a  better 
method  of  reasoning.      In  pursuance  of  thia 
resolution,    he    published    a   book)    entitled, 
<<  Aristotelicae  Animadversiones,^  containing  a 
very  vehement  attack  upon  the  <<  Organon'' 
of  that  philosopher;    and  another,   entitled, 
<<  Institutiones  Dialectics,"    being   his  n^w 
logical  institute.     These  bold  attacks  upon  a 
system  which  bad  been  universally  admired  for 
ages,  gave  great  oflSmce,  as  might  be  expected^ 
to  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  and  raised  a  violent 
storm  of  resentment  against  Ramus,  particularly 
among  the  professors  of  the  University  of 
Paris.     At  first  they  made  use  of  no  other 
weapons  in  their  combats  with  him  than  those 
of  logic  and  eloquence,  sufficientiy  envenomed^ 
however,  by  spleen  and  calumny.    But  they 
soon  overstepped  the  bounds  of  academical  wars^ 
and  proceeded  to  adopt  harsher  measures  with 
respect  to  him.    They  loudly  accused  him  be* 
fore  the  civil  magistrate  of  a  design,  by  opposing 
Aristotie,  to  sap  the  foundations  of  religion 
and  learning.     So  great  were  their  damourSy 
that  the  parliament  of  Paris  took  cognizance 
of  the  business }  but  when  the  Aristotelians 
perceived  that  the  cause  of  Ramus  was  likely 
to  meet  with  an  impartial  hearing  and  equi? 
table  decision  from  Uiat  tribunal,  by  their  in« 
trigues  they  removed  it  from  the  parliament  to 
the  King's  council.    Francis  I.  now  gave  or* 
ders  that  a  public  disputation  should  be  held- 
between   Ramus    and    Anthony   Govea^    hit 
principal  antagonist,  and  that  each  party  should 
chuse  two  judges,  and  the  King  appoint  a9 
tunpire,  by  the  majority  of  whom  a  definitive 
sentence  should  be  pronounced.     The  dispu- 
tation lasted  two  days,  in  the  course  of  wmch 
Ramus  complained  of  the  ^nfair  pipceedinga 
of  his  opponent;  but  could  meet  with  no  re- 
dress, three  of  tiie  judges  being  against  him^. 
T&e  result  was,  that  this  fnajority  decided  ia 
favour  of  his  enemies  (  and  the  King,  prepos* 
sessed  by  their  calumnies,  confirmed  their  sen* 
tence  by  a  royal  edict,  in  1543,  which  con<» 
denmed  and  suppressed  Ramus's  books,  and 
entirely  prohibited  him  from  writing  or  reajip. 
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ing  sny  logical  or  philosophical  lectnresj  with- 
out express  permission  first  obtained.  On 
this  occasion  his  enemies  discoTered  the  great* 
est  joy»  and  published  the  sentence  of  the  three 
judges^  in  Latin  and  French^  in  all  the  streets 
of  rarisi  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe  whither  it 
conld  be  sent.  They  also  continued  to  perse- 
cute htm  by  lampoons  and  satiresy  and  even 
held  him  up  to  public  ridicule  upon  the  stagej 
IB  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  and  applauses 
(of  the  Aristotelians. 

The  disgrace  of  Ramus,  howerer,  was  but 
of  diort  duration.  In  the  year  1544,  the  plague 
hairing  broken  Out  at  Paris>  and  cut  off  or  dis- 
persed many  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
University,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the 
college  de  Presle,  Ramus  was  prevailed  upon  to 
deliver  public  lectures  in  that  house,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  principal  $  and  he  soon  attracted  a  nu- 
merous crowd  of  auditors.    From  this  situation 
ah  attanpt  was  made  to  expel  him,  by  the 
fkculty  ot  the  Sorbonne  j   but  he  was  main- 
tained in  it  bv  an  arret  of  the  parliament,  which 
sdso  allowed  nim  the  liberty  of  adding  philoso- 
laical  lectures  to  those  of  eloquence,  notwith- 
standing the  royal  prohibition.      By  this  arret 
an  end  was  put  to  several  of  the  persecutions 
with  which  Ramus  and  his  friends  had  been 
harrassed.     After  this  he  met  with  a  generous 
and  powerful  patron  in  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain, 
whb,  by  his  interest  with  King  Henry  IL,  ob- 
tained, in   1547,  the   repeal  of  the  edict  of 
Francis  I.,  and  thus  secured  to  our  author  per- 
fect freedom  of  writing  and  speaking  upon 
philosophical  subjects.    In  1551,  through  the 
means  of  the  same  patron.  Ramus  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  eloquence  and  philosophy^ 
tnd  afterwards  of  mathematics.    This  appoint- 
ment inspired  him  with  new  zeal  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  sciences,  which  he  laboured 
assfdaously  to  promote,  by  his  public  lectures 
and  by  his  writings.     He  also  Was  die  means 
of  correcting  various  abuses  in  the  economy 
ahd   system    of   education   observed    in    the 
University,   which  Were  discouragements   to 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  had  originated 
in  corrupt  motiyes  of  private  interest,  ignorance, 
or  Superstition.     His  enemies,  however,  who 
Were  never  at  rest,  excited  prejudices  against 
htm,  by  representing  his  improvements  to  be 
dangerous  innovations  ;  and  the  part  which  he 
took  ih  the  year  1561,  when  the  ropl  edict 
was  issued  permitting  the  free  exercise  of  the 
protestant  religion,  exposed  him  to  their  bit- 
tefest  animosity.     On  that  occasion,  Ramus, 
who  had  become  k  convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformation^  commanded  dH  the  ima^s.in 


the  college  of  Presle  to  be  removed,  and  de^ 

clared  his  dissent  from  the  petition  presented 
by  the  rector,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Uni- 
versity, to  t^e  parliament,  to  prevent  the  regis-* 
tering  of  the  edict.  These  bold  and  manly 
proceedings  provoked  their  ragetosiich  aheightj^ 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  into  con- 
cealment, and  Was  favoured  by  the  King  with  a 
secret  asylum  at  Fontainebleau.  Here  he  revised 
his  former  mathematical  lectures,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  the  books  in  the  royal  library,diligently  pro- 
secuted his  geometrical  and  astronomical  labours. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  own  library  at  the  college 
de  Presle  was  shamefully  plundered  jDf  the 
most  curious  and  valuable  books  in  the  collec- 
tion. Not  satisfied  with  doing  him  this  injury^ 
his  enemies,  having  discovered  the  place  of  ms 
retreat,  by  their  threatnings  compelled  him  to 
fly  for  safety  to  more  retired  situations.  In 
these  he  remained  till  after  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  in  1563,  when  a  peace  was 
concluded  between  Charles  IX.  and  me  protes- 
tants,  which  enabled  him  to  return  to  Paris^ 
and  to  resume  his  station  in  the  tollege,  as  well 
as  his  professorship. 

From  this  time  Ramus  continued  his  lee* 
tures,  with  unabated  activity  and  increasing  re- 

Eutation,  particularly  distinguishing  himself 
y  his  assiduity  in  promoting  the  study  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  till  the  second  civil 
war  in  1567  once  more  drove  him  from  Paris^ 
and  forced  him  to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  Protes- 
tant army  under  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  in  which 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  St.  Dennis. 
The  peace  which  was  concluded  some  months 
afterwards,  again  restored  him  to  his  posts: 
but,  foreseeing  that  it  would  prove  only  of  short 
duration,  and  being  unwilling  to  encounter  the 
dangers  of  another  storm,  he  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  King  to  visit  the  universities  of 
Germany.  He  undertook  this  journey  in 
1568,  and  wherever  he  came,  much  respect 
was  shewn  him,  and  many  honours  conferred 
upon  him,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  endea^ 
vours  of  the  Aristotelian  professors  to  fortify 
the  minds  of  their  pupils  against  his  doctrines. 
At  Heidelberg  he  read  a  course  of  lectures^ 
and  it  appears  by  Beza's  letters,  that  he  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  chair  of  a  philosophic* 
cal  professor  at  Geneva.  Beza  and  the  c^her 
principal  protestants,  however,  prevented  him 
from  obtaining  that  situation,  assigning  to  hio^ 
as  reasons  why  he  must  not  expect  any  profess 
sorship  at  Geneva^  that  all  those  posts  were 
filled  I  that  the  funds  appointed  f<^  the  salaries 
of  the  professors  could  not  be  augmented  $  and 
that  tte  University  was  determii:^  AOt  to  j^^ 
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fnit  the  teaching  of  any  other  Mrstem  bpt  that 
of  Aristotle.  They  might  have  assigned 
another  reason,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
had  no  little  weight  in  excluding  Ramus  from 
B  professor's  chair  at  Geneva  ^  namely,  his  well 
known  hostility  to  the  jurisdiction  of  c^nsis* 
tones  and  synods,  and  his  maintaining  that  the 
people  ought  to  be  judges  of  doctrine,  to  chuse 
ministers,  to  excommunicate,  and  to  absolve. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while 
Ramus  could  not  secure  an  establishment 
among  his  Protestant  brethren,  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  refusing  several  liberal  offers 
which  where  made  to  him  by  Catholics.  From 
the  University  of  Bologna  he  received  an  invi*- 
tation  to  a  professorship,  with  a  yearly  salary  of 
]ooo  crowns.  Andrew  Dudith,  tiiO  Empe- 
ror's ambassador,  invited  him  to  settle  at  Cra- 
cow. John,  King  of  Hungary,  offered  him 
the  superintendence  of  the  University  of  Weis- 
senburg,  with  the  promise  of  a  vei^  conside- 
rable stipend,  which  he  confirmed  with  his 
sign  manual.  Having  declined  all  these  invi- 
tations, at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  civil  war, 
in  1 57 1,  he  resolved,  fatally  for  himself,  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  When  the  ex- 
ecrable transactions  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's festival  commenced,  he  was  at  the 
College  of  Presle,  where  he  took  refuge  in  a 
cellar,  in  which  he  lay  hid  during  two  days. 
But,  being  diligently  sought  afcer  by  Charp^n- 
taire,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  who  had 
been  eclipsed  by  the  superior  talents  of  Ramus, 
he  was  at  lengtn  discovered  and  dragged  from 
his  place  of  concealment.  His  infamous  rival 
now  offered  to  spare  his  life  if  he  would  deliver 
up  his  money ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  wretch 
received  it,  than  he  directed  his  hired  assassins 
to  dispatch  his  victim.  Ramus's  body,  covered 
with  wounds,  was  thrown  out  of  the  window 
into  the  court ;  whence  the  scholars  of  Ciiar- 
pentaire,  after  treating  it  with  the  grossest  in- 
dignities, dragged  it  ignominously  along  the 
greets,  and  tm-ew  it  into  the  Seine.  Such 
was  the  tragical  end  of  this  famous  pro* 
fessor,  when  he  was  about  56  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  man  of  universal  learning,  an  accom^ 
plished  orator,  aod  endowed  with  very  fine 
moral  qualities.  He  discovered  great  firnmess 
and  resolution  of  mind,  in  his  bold  and  success- 
ful attack  on  the  deep  rooted  prejudices  and 
abuses  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  sustained  his  misfortunes  and  perse- 
cutions. Of  his  disinterestedness  and  genero- 
sity he  gave  sufficient  proof,  by  his  repeated 
refusal  of  very  profitable  professorships,  by  de- 
clining the  acceptance  of  the  presents  whicohis 


pupils  offered  hm»  »nd  by  malntalnmg  ^om§ 
scholars  at  his  oivn  expence.  His  temperance 
was  very  exemplary.  He  pon^ented  himself 
with  pl4in  boiled  meat,  and  was  vejry  sparing 
at  his  dinner.  During  many  years  ne  dranl^ 
no  wine,  and  would  have  refrained  from  it  ci^i- 
tirely,  bad  it  not  been  prescribed  to  him  by  bif 
physicians.  He  passed  his  life  i»  a  state  of  stri^cj 
and  chaste  celibacy.  He  was  rationally  piou^, 
and  zealous  in  his  attadiment  to  the  ProtestaiM^ 
cause.  As  an  expression  of  bis  regard  for  th^ 
interests  of  useful  science,  h^,  by  his  wiljf 
founded  a  professorship  of  mathematics  at  th^ 
College-royal,  which  he  endowed  with  sua 
annual  salary  of  500  liyres* 

We  shall  close  this  article  yriih  Enfield^p 
concluding  observations  on  the  merits  of  .onf 
author,  and  the  titles  of  some  of  his  principal 
productions.  "  Few  persons,  in  the  presenit 
day,  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Ram«9 
did  right  in  attempting  to  undeni^ine  the  foun- 
dations of  that  authority  which  Aristotle  ha^ 
so  long  possessed  iti  the  schools  :  and  ik)  oni^ 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  laid  open  the  defects  and  in- 
consistencies of  the  '<  Orgarion,'*  will  hesitate 
in  allowing  him  considerable  merit  in  this  pait 
of  his  design.  In  attempting  a  new  logic^ 
institute.  Ramus  was  not>  however,  equally 
successful.  The  general  outline  of  his  plafi 
is  this  :  considering  dialectics  as  the  art  of  de- 
ducing c9nclusions  from  premises,  he  endea- 
vours to  improve  this  art,  by  uniting  it  with 
that  of  rhetoric.  Of  the  ^ev^ral  bnochee  cif 
rhetoric,  he  considers  inven^on  and  dispiOsl- 
tion  as  belonging  equally  to  logic*  Making 
Cicero  his  chief  guide,  he  divides  his  treatLsie 
00  dialectics  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
treats  of  the  invention  of  arguments,  the  se- 
cond, of  judgments.  Arguments  he  derive 
not  only  from  what  the  Aristotelians  call 
middle  terms,  but  from  any  kind  of  proposition^^ 
which,  connected  with  another,  may  serve  to 
prove  any  assertion.  Of  these  he  enumeraJtei 
various  kinds.  Judgments  he  divides  into  ax- 
ioms, .or  self-evident  propositions^  and  Diaftoea$ 
or  deductions,  by  means  of  a  series  of  arguments. 
Both  diese  be  divides  into  various  classes  $  and 
illustrates  the  whole  by  examples  from  the  an* 
cient  orators  and  poets.  In  the  logic  of  Ramus» 
many  things  are  borrowed  from  Aristotle^  and 
only  appear  under  new  names;  and  many 
others  are  derived  from  other  Grecian  sources^ 
particularly  firom  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  and 
the  logic  of  the  Stoics.  The  a,udior  has  the 
merit  of  turning  the  art  of  reasoning  from  tho 
speculations  of  the  schoola  ta  fostnsic 
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And  common  use ;  but  his  plan  is  defecdve  in 
confining  the  whole  dialectic  art  to  the  single 
object  of  disputation,  and  in  omitting  many 
thmgSy  which  respect  the  general  culture  of 
the  understanding,  and  the  investigation  of 
truth.  Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  his 
system,  we  cannot,  however,  subscribe  to 
the  severe  sentence  which  has  been  passed 
upon  Ramus  by  Lord  Bacon-  and  othe'rs }  for 
much  is,  we  wink,  due  to  him,  for  having 
with  so  much  firmness  and  perseverance  as- 
serted the  natural  freedom  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding. The  logic  of  Ramus  obtained 
great  authority  in  the  schools  of  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  France ;  and  long 
and  violent  contests  arose  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ramus  and  those  of  the  Stagyrite. 
These  were  not,  however,  sufiiciently  important 
in  their  consequences  to  require  a  distinct  re- 
lation. The  fame  of  Peter  Ramus  vanished 
before  that  of  Des  Cartes,  whose  labours  in 
this  branch  of  philosophy  have  been  already 
noticed/' 

Ramus  was  the  author  of  «  Arithmetical, 
Lib.  III.,"  1 555 J  4to.  i  «  Schoiarum  Physica- 
rum.  Lib.  IIL  /'  <<  Prooemium  Mathematicum," 
&c.,  1567;  *^  Scholarum  Mathematicarum, 
Lib.  XXXI.,"  1569  i  «  Geometria,"  published 
in  1577  s  **  Algebra  explicata,"  &c.,  published 
in  1586^  *^  Grammatica  Grseca  quatenus  a 
Latina  difiert,"  1560,  8vo. ;  <<  Grammaticx 
Lat.  Lib.  IV.,"  1559,  Svo.j  «  Libri  duo  de 
▼eris  Sonis  Literarum,"  &c.,  1564  ^  "  Brutinx 
Quaesticmes,"  i549>  8vo. ;  <<  Rhetoricx  DIs- 
tinctiones  in  Quintilianum,"  I549»  8vo. ; 
«  Enarrationes  in  secunda  et  tertia  Orat. 
Ciceronis  de  Lege  agrariat"  &c.  15539  8vo. ; 
<<  Annotationes  in  Lpistolas  Familiares  Cice- 
ronis ;"  «  Commentarii  in  Ciceronem  de  Fato," 
1563,  8vo. ;  **  Prxlectiones  in  Orationes  octo 
consulares,"  published  in  1574 }  "  Prxlec- 
tiones in  Quatuor  Lib.  Georg.  et  Bucol.  Vir- 
gilii,"  published  in  1584;  **  Platonis  Epistoix, 
cum  Versione  et  Notis,"  15495  Aristotelis 
Politica,  Grxc.  et  Lat.  cum  Notis/'  published 
in  ]6ci ;  **  De  Militia  Cxsaris,"  1559,  8vo.; 
*<De  Moribus  veterum  Gallorum,"  1559, 8vo.j 
««  Scholx  in  Artes  liberales,"  1569  j  <«  Scholx 
Metaphysicx  in  Metaphyslcos  Lib.  Aristot. }" 
<<  Commentariorum  de  Religione  Christiana 
Lib.  IV.,"  published  in  15765  "  Grammaire 
Fran9oise,"  1567, 8VO.5  and  variousother  pieces, 
the  subjects  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Moreri 
and  Teissiers  Eloges  des  Hommes  savansy  (sfc, 
Tom*  L  Bayle*  JNouv,  Diet.  Hist,  EnjieU^s 
Hist.  PhU*  VoL  //.  hook  x.  ch.  Hi.  sect  1. — M. 

RAMUSIO  ox  RANNUSIO,    Giambi- 
»3 


TiSTA,  an  early  collator  of  voyages  md 
travels,  bom  at  Venice  in  1485,  was  the  s<m 
of  Paolo  an  eminent  lawyer,  descended  from  a 
learned  and  distinguished  family  of  Venetian 
citizens.  At  an  early  age  he  was  deputed  by 
the  state  upon  public  business  to  Switzerlanc^ 
Rome,  and  France  5  and  in  the  latter  country  he 
so  much  ingratiated  himself  with  Lewis  XIL, 
that  this  Prince  caused  him  to  travel  through 
almost  the  whole  of  his  kingdom.  As  a  re- 
ward for  his  services,  he  was  made  secretary 
of  the  council  of  Ten  at  Venice,  which  post 
he  at  length  resigned,  and  returning  to  Padua, 
employed  himself  in  compiling  the  work  which 
has  perpetuated  his  name.  He  was  well  versed 
in  history,  geography,  and  the  languages,  and 
had  some  knowledge  of  astronomy ;  and  he 
held  correspondence  with  many  learned  and 
well  informed  persons,  both  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
By  their  assistance,  and  especially  at  the  per- 
suasion of  Fracastoro,  he  made  a  collection  of 
all  the  voyages  and  travels  that  had  hitherto 
been  published,  translating  the  foreign  ones 
into  Italian,  and  prefixing  dissertations,  in 
which  he  diligently  examined  their  pretensions^ 
and  compared  them  with  each  other.  If  the 
maps  which  he  added  are  inexact,  and  some  of 
the  relations  are  mingled  with  fable,  candour 
will  ascribe  these  defects  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  knowledge  at  that  period.  The  first  vo- 
lume of  this  great  work,  entitled  <<  Raccolta 
delle  Navigazioni  e  de'  Viaggi,"  appeared  in 
1554,  fol.5  the  third,  which  was  the  second 
published^in  15565  and  the  second,  after  the 
author's  death,  in  1559.  He  had  prepared  a 
fourth,  but  it  was  consumed  in  the  fire  of  the 
Giunti's  printing  office.  Many  editions  of  this 
work  hafe  been  given,  with  successive  addi- 
tions. Ramusio  likewise  wrote  a  treatise, 
"  De  Nili  incrementa."  He  died  at  Padua  in 
1557.     Tiraboschi. — A. 

RANCE,  Armand-John  le  Bouthillieu 
DEy  the  institutor  of  the  austere  and  painful 
discipline  observed  by  the  famous  monastic 
order  of  La  Trappe,  was  of  noble  descent, 
and  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1626.  He  dis- 
covered very  early  an  extraordinary  genius  for 
classical  and  polite  learning.  At  the  age  of 
ten,  he  was  master  of  several  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  and  understood  Homer 
perfectly.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  or  thirteen, 
with  the  aid  of  his  tutor,  he  prepared  for  the 
press  a  new  edition  of  "  The  Poems  of  Ana- 
creon,"  in  Greek,  with  learned  annotations, 
which  was  published  in  1639,  and  a  second 
time  in  1647,  ^  ^^^*  ^^  '^35  ^^  received 
the  clerical  tonsure ;  and  in  the  following  yeas^ 
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it  the  age  of  teiii  he  was  nominated  a  canon 
of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris.      Soon  afterwards 
the  King   gave    him  the  sinecure   priory  of 
Boulogne  near  Chambor ;  and  he  was  subse- 
quently promoted   to   three   different  abbeys, 
among  which  was  that  of  La  Trappe>   to  a 
priory  in   Poitoui    zn\  archdeaconry   in    the 
church   of    Angers,    and    a    canonry  in   the 
church  of  Tours.     Before  he  entered  on  the 
study  of  divinity,  he  carefully  read  the  fathers : 
and  that  he  understood  their  sentiments,  and 
had  marked  some  of  the  most  striking  passages 
in  their  writings,  when  he  was  only  sixteen 
years  old,  he  shewed  by  a  discourse  which  he 
pronounced  on   the  occasion  of  one  of  his^ 
sisters  taking  the  veil.     Afterwards  he  pursued 
the  study  of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne,  where 
he  took  the  degrees  preparatory  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  licentiate  with  uncommon 
distinction;   and   in   1651,  he  was  ordained 
priest.     Three  years  after  this,  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  faculty  of   the  Sorbonne.     Having  thus 
completed  his  studies,    he   entered   into  the 
world,    and    devoted    himself    wholly  to  its 
honours,  pleasures,  and  gaieties.     His  genius, 
vivacity,   fine  taste,  and  politeness,  rendered 
him  a  distinguished  favourite  at  court,  while 

•  his  integrity  and  frankness  secured  him  the 
esteem  of  all  men  of  honour.  He  was  ap- 
pointed almoner  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
one  of  the  deputies  of  the  second  order  in  the 
assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1655.  On  a  sudden 
he  became  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  re- 
solved to  renounce  for  ever  its  pleasures,  en- 
joyments, and  vanities.  For  this  extraordinaiy 
•change  various  motives  have  been  assigned. 
One  writer  attributes  it  to  the  resentment  con- 

•  ceived  by  him  on  account  of  the  ill  treatment 
and  disgrace  of  some  of  his  friends.  Another 
says,  that  narrow  escapes  with  his  life  from 
imminent  dangers,  produced  those  serious  im- 
pressions upon  his  mind,  which  determined 
him  to  adopt  such  a  resolution.  Others  attri- 
bute it  to  a  singular  incident.  They  tell  us, 
that  returning  from  the  country,  after  six 
weeks  absence  from  a  mistress  whom  he  loved 
passionately,  he  went  directly  to  her  chamber 
hj\  back  stair,  without  making  any  previous 
enquiry  about  her  health  and  situation.  On 
opening  the  door,  he  found  the  chamber  illu- 
minated, and  hiing  with  black  \  and,  on  ap- 
jMPoaching  the  bed,  saw  his  mistress  in  her 
shroud,  dead  of  the  small-pox,  ail  her  charms 
fled,  and  succeeded  by  the  ghastly  lines  of 
deadi,  and  the  frightful  marks  of  that  terrible 
disorder.     From  that  moment  say  they,  he 


determined  to  redre  from  the  world.  It  is  not 
improbable  but  that,  as  some  accounts  states 
all  the  above  menti<Mied  circumstances,  might 
have  combined,  in  producing  the  reflections 
which  led  to  his  change  of  life. 

No  sooner  had  the  Abbe  de  Ranee  formed 
the   resolution   already   mentioned,    than  his 
visits  to  the  court  ceased  all  at  once,  and  be 
withdrew  to  his  estate  at  Veret  near  Toujrs,  ia 
order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  mode  of  life 
which  he  should  pursue.     Here  the  advice  o£ 
the  Bishop  of  Comminges  determined  him  to 
embrace  the  monastic  state,  though  at  first  he 
felt  some  repugnance  at  submitting  to  the  re- 
straints of  die  cloister.     Having  taken  his  r^ 
solution,   he  sold  his  estate  at  Veret,   and 
bestowed  the  money  which  it  produced  on  the 
Hotel-de-Dieu  at  Paris*    He  also  resigned  all 
his  benefices  and  dignities,  excepting  his  priory 
of  Boulogne  and  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe ;  the 
latter  of  which  he  retained  by  a  special  per- 
mission from  the  King,  in  order  to  introduce 
into  it  a  reformation  of  the  statutes  and  dis- 
cipline.   He  then  took  the  habit  in  the  cister- 
cian  monastery  at  Perseigne,  where  the  term 
of  his  noviciate  was  curtailed  by  an  order  from 
Rome,  and  he  made  his  profession  in  the  year 
1664.     As  soon  as  he  had  entered  on  the 
government  of   his   abbey,    he  preached  to 
the  monks  on  the  necessity  of  reviving  the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  monastic  orders,  with 
such  ardent  zeal  and  powerful  persuasion,  that 
the  greater  number  of  them  were  induced  to 
promise  entire  submission  to  the  rules  which 
that  discipline  enjoined.      He   used  all   the 
means  in  his  power  to  excite  the  same  spirit 
throughout  the  cistercian  order  in  general; 
but,  being  disappointed  in  this  design,  he  ap- 
plied himself,   with  indefatigable  labour  and 
uncommon  success,  to  establish  that  discipline 
at  La  Trappe,  "  in  all  its  austere  and  shocking 
perfection."     The  place  itself  seemed  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  horrid  system  which  he 
established,    being  the  most  gloomy,  barren^ 
and   desolate  spot  in  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France.      Here  the  days  of  the  monks  were 
constantly  spent  in  prayers,  tears,  contempla- 
tion, silence,  the  perusal  of  holy  books,  the 
hardships  of  bodily  labour,  and  the  practice  of 
the  most  rigid  austerities.     All  other  designs 
and  occupatibns,   however  laudable  and  ex- 
cellent in  themselves,  they  were  to  regard  as 
vain  and  sinful  to  persons  of  their  order.     The 
least  relaxation  or  amusement,   of  the  most^ 
innocent  nature,  they  were  not  allowed ;  and 
they  were  even  prohibited  from  engaging  at  all 
in  literary  studies.     Strange  !   that  a  mind 
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ttored  iridi  liberal  knowledge,   and   distin* 

gitshed  by  good  taste,  should  hare  been  so 
r  pel  felted  by  svperstition  and  fanaticism, 
as   to  devise  or  sanction   such    regulations. 
That  the  world  might  be  acquainted  with  the 
discipline  of  his  community,  he  published  <<  A 
Treatise  on  the  Sanctity  and  Duties  of  the 
Monastic  State."     This  piece  occasioned  his 
being  involved  in  a  long  controversy   with 
father  Mabillon,  and  other  writers,  of  which 
^:ui  account  may  be  seen  in  the  first  of  our 
authorities.    In  the  same  work  is  explained  the 
ground   of  an  epistolary  warfare  which   he 
aftemrards  carried  on  against   some   of   the 
friends  of  the  celebrated  Atnauld.     As  our 
abbot  advanced  in  age,  the  severe  discipline 
to  whidi  he  strictly  conformed  rendered  him 
-  so  infirm,  that,  finding  himself  unequal  to  the 
duties  of  his  post,    he  resigned  it  into  the 
King's  hands*     He  was  permitted,  howev^, 
to  choose  a  successor;  and  after  dkei death  of 
the  first  person  whom  he  selected,  to  nonttnsce 
a  second,    called    Armand-Fnmcis    Genrais. 
In  the  life  of  the  latter  we  have  mentioiied 
the  reasons  why  he  was  afterwards  compelled 
to  resign  his  dignity.    Upon  that  event,  M.  de 
Kaac6  was  directed  to  present  the  names  of 
three  persons  to  the  King,  out  of  which  His 
Majesty  fixed  upon  that  c^  James  de  la  Cour, 
to  whom  the  government  of  the  abbey  of  La 
Trappe  was  committed  in  16^    Worn  out 
at  length  with  infinmttes  and  mortificattoos, 
and  lying  on  a  bed  of  adies  and  straw,  tfie 
Abb^  Ranc6  died  in  1700,  in  die  74th  year  of 
his  age.    He  possessed  the  pen  of  a  very  ready 
writer,   and  nis   style  is  pure  and   c^ant, 
though  frequently  chargeable  with  want   of 
precision.      Besides  his  controversial  pieces, 
and  tbe  artidee  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished,   "  The   Works  of    St.  Dorothaeus,** 
which   he   translated   from   the   Greek  into 
French,    1686,   0vo. ;   ^  Instructions  on  the 
principal  Subjects   of   Piety    and    Christian 
Morality/*    1(593,    ^^^^^  >    "  Various  pious 
Sentiments,^  1696,  lamo.;  «*  Christian  Con- 
duct,** 1^97*  i2mo.  to  which  a  second  part 
was  afterwards  added ;  ^<  Christian  and  Moral 
Maxims,"  1698,  in  a  vcrfs.  lamo. ;  <*  Con- 
ferences   on   the  Epistles    and   Gospels   for 
Sundays  and  die  principal  Festivals  throughout 
the   Year,*    &c:    1698,    in   4  vols.  lamo. ; 
^  Moral  Reflections  on  tht  Four  Evangelists," 
1699,  in  4  vols.  lamo. ;  •*  Spiritual  Letters,** 
in  2  vols.  lamo.  published  after  the  author's 
d^th,  in  1701  and  1702  ;   <*  The  Rnle  of 
St,  Benedict,*'  a  new  translation,  with  a  com- 
mentary," 1689,  xzmo.}  «<Tbe  Constitution 


and  Rules  of  die  Abbey  of  La  Trappe,''  piA- 
lished  in  170 1,  in  2  vols.  lamo. ;  <<  The 
Ijivt^  and  Deaths  of  several  Members  of  the 
Community  at  La  Trappe,"  1696,  &c.  in  4 
vols.  I  amo. ;  '^  A  Discourse  on  Purity  of 
Intention,"  in  lamo.,  &c.  Morerl.  Nouv* 
Diet.  Hist  MoshetnCs  Hist.  EccL  s^c*  xvii. 
sect,  iu  par.  t,  cap,  1.  }  Kxvii.  —  M. 

RANCONET,  Aimar  db,  a  learned  and 
worthy  magistrate  in  the  i6th  century,  was 
bom  at  Bourdeaux,  in  which  city  his  father 
was  an  advocate  of  parliament.  He  rendered 
himself  very  skilful  in  the  Roman  law,  to  the 
study. of  which  he  joined  that  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  antiquities.  He  had  a  sin- 
gular metliod  of  studying.  It  was  his  custom 
to  go  to  bed  early  after  a  light  supper,  and 
rising  as  soon  as  he  awaked  from  his  first  sleep, 
about  the  time  that  monks  say  their  matins,  he 
wrapt  his  head  in  a  kind  of  cowl,  and  spent 
four  hours  in  deep  study.  He  then  went  to 
bed  again,  and  rose  in  the  momine  fresh  to 
new  labours.  His  reputation  raised  liim»  after 
having  been  a  counseUor  in  the  parliament  of 
Bovrdeaux,  to  the  post  of  president  of  the 
fourth  chamber  of  inquests  in  that  of  Paris. 
His  legal  character  stood  so  high,  that  CujaS 
dedicated  to  him  one  of  his  works.  The  re- 
ligious quarrels  of  the  time  were  fatal  to  him. 
According  to  Pithou,  when  the  Cardinal  of 
Louvain  assembled  the  parliament  of  Paris  to 
procure  its  opinion  concerning  the  puniafaflsest 
of  heretics,  Rasconet  brought  the  works  of 
Sulpicius  Severus,  and  read  aloud  the  passage 
in  which  that  writer  censures  the  executioii  of 
Priscillian;  upon  which  the  fiery  prelate 
caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  BafitiUe» 
where  he  died  of  grief  in  15594  aged  above 
6o.  His  latter  days  had  been  singulariy  un- 
fortunate. He  was  reduced  by  want  lo  be  m 
corrector  of  the  press  to  the  Stepheoses ;  he 
saw  his  daughter  die  on  a  dunghill^  and  his 
son  executed,  and  his  wife  was  killed  by 
lightning.  His  learned  man  published 
scarcely  anything  in  his  own  name»  but  coo- 
tributed  much  to  the  labours  cf  others.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  the  duef  part  in  the 
valuable  treatise  **  De  Verborum  Significa- 
tione,**  and  in  the  •<  Formulx"  of  Brissoa; 
and  Pithott  asserts  that  he  compiled  llie 
Dictionary  that  bears  the  name  of  Chariss 
Stephens.  He  wrote  '<  Le  Tcesor  de  la 
Langue  Francoise,  tant  ancietne  4110  nso- 
deme.**     Moreri.     Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist*  —  A. 

RANDOLPH,  Thomas,  an  Englidb  poet 
<tf  some  celebrity  in  the  17th  cenlittry,  was 
bom  at  Kewnham  in  Norduunptonsnitt  ip 
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1605.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster* 
school,  and  thence  elected  to  Trinity-coUege 
Cambridge  in  16239  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow.  lie  took  the  degree  of  M»  A.  in  which 
he  was  incorporated  at  Oxford.  An  early  turn 
to  poetry^  and  an  acquired  habit  of  conviviality, 
seem  to  liave  diverted  him  from  the  pursuit  of 
any  profession,  and  he  wasted  his  scanty  pa- 
trimony and  his  health  in  the  company  01  wits 
and  men  of  pleasure  in  the  metropolis.  His 
short  Career  terminated  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  in  Northamptonshire  in  1634,  before  he 
had  completed  his  30th  year,  to  th^  regret  of 
those  who  admixed  his  poetry  and  loved  his 
company.  One  of  these.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  erected  a  marble  monument  over  his 
grave  in  Blatherwick  church.  Randolph  was  a 
man  of  pleasantry  and  great  good  humour,  and 
possessed  a  genius  that,  in  a  longer  life  and  with 
more  careful  cultivation,  might  have  given  him 
a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  his  age.  His 
pieces  are  some  of  the  best  in  the  manner  then 
prevalent,  which  consisted  in  playing  with 
words  and  thoughts,  and  connecting  remote 
ideas  by  fanciful  resemblances.  His  expressions 
are  often  elegant,  and  his  verse  harmonious. 
The  miscellaneous  poenis  of  Randolph,  which 
first  appeared  occasionally,  were  collected  after 
his  death  by  his  brother  Robert,  and  publisfaed 
at  Oxford  in  1640.  They  were  reprinted  two 
or  three  times,  but  no  late  edition  of  them  has 
been  given.  He  likewise  composed  six  dra* 
matic  pieces  of  the  comic  class,  one  of  which 
was  taken  from  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes. 
Siogr.  Briton.  -^  A. 

RANTZ  AU,  John,  a  general  in  the  Dsnidi 
service,  was  bom  in  1492,  and  in  1505  entened 
into  the  army,  at  die  age  of  thirteen.  In  15 15 
he  began  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  and 
successively  paid  a  visit  to  Eriffland,  Spain, 
Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
other  parts  ol  the  East.  In  1517  he  was 
knighted  at.  Jerusalem,  and  on  his  return  to 
Denmark  vras  ;q)pointed  to  accompatty  Duke 
Christian,  afterwards  King  Christian  HI.,  oa  his 
tour  to  BrandenbuT^h  and  other  towns  of 
Germany.  When  Frederic  L  accepted,  by  his 
advice,  die  crown  of  Denmarkt  which  was 
offered  to  him,  he  was  promoted  to  he  a 
general  in  1553^  and  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  Holstein*  He  di»* 
tif^guished  himself  in  his  militarv  chaiacter  in 
Jtttiand,  Fyen,  Sdand,  and  Scama,  as  well  as 
m  various  important  s^irs  in  whidi  he  was 
employed  (  and  died  in  156^^  He  was  the 
audior  of  the  following  works :  ^  A  true  and 
brief  Account  of  Ae  WaMcasriod  eii>  in  15591 


by  Frederick  II.  King  of  Denmark  aitd  Adolphua 
Duke  of  Holstetn,  against  the  People  of  Dk* 
marsh,"  ArgetO.  1569, 4to. ;  **  Descriptio  Cim** 
brise/'  printed  in  Westphalen's  Mmumenta  in^ 
editOf  torn.  i.  Foriog  til  it  Lexicon  over  Danske^ 
N^ske  eg  Iilmndslte  istrde  mitndaf  Jens  Worm.— /• 

RAPHAEL,  Rapfabi  lo  Saniio  0a  Ua» 
BiNO,  the  first  of  modern  painters,  was  born  at 
Urbino  in  1483.  His  educatkxi  in  his  art  is 
suj^sed  to  have  commenced  under  his  father,, 
who  was  a  painter  of  no  great  estimation  |  but 
it  was  principally  conducted  in  the  school  of 
Pietro  Perugino,  who  was  then  in  the  height 
of  his  reputation.  By  die  power  of  imitation, 
the  young  Sanzio  was  soon  able  to  copy  the 
style  of  diat  master  with  so  much  exactness, 
that  their  works  couM  scarcely  be  distinguished^ 
But  he  was  not  bom  to  continue  an  imitator  \ 
and  having  in  his  mind  ideas  of  excellence  far 
superior  to  what  could  be  acquired  from  the 
instructadQ  of  a  single  school,  he  repaired  to 
Florence  to  survey  the  famous  cartoons  of 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo.  Every 
thing  he  saw  was  improvement  to  one  so  ricUy 
qualified  by  nature,  and  so  intent  upon  the 
means  of  attaiiting  perfection  in  his  art ;  and  his 
progress  is  to  be  traced  by  the  di#mm  manners 
observable  in  the  works  of  the  difierent  periods 
of  his  life.  His  first  manner,  v^ch  he  long 
retained,  had  somewhat  of  die  dryness  of  Pe* 
rugino's  school  \  but  by  blending  it  wii!h  the 
gracefulness  of  Ids  own  conoeptioss,  andthedig*< 
ntty  of  Michael  Angelo  and  other  great  masterss^ 
he  formed  a  style  cf  painting  which  united 
BMre  excellencies  dian  were,  peifaaps,  etrac 
displayed  fay  any  odier  assist. 

After  a  residence  of  some  time  at  Flocenoe,, 
Raphael  vras  recalled  to  XJsbino  by  she  deadi  of 
his  parents,  and  the  necessity  of  arranging  his 
domestic  concerns.  He  remained  there  to  tm^ 
cote  some  works  for  the  Duke  and  tlie  churches^ 
and  then  lecumed  to  Florence^  where  he  con* 
tinned  his  labours  and  studies*  His  reputation 
afterwaids  called  him  to  Rome,  where  Pops 
Julius  II.  employed  him  in  decoiating  wMi 
fresoees  the  chambersof  the  ¥atican.  It  was 
here  that  he  first  displayed  the  fiutl  extent  of 
his  admirable  Mnins;  and  his  pfastmes  of  tiie 
doctors  of  the  c^ssrch,  and  the  school  of  Athens^ 
are  stiU  regarded  as  some  of  the  most  wesider* 
fttl  piodnctions  of  the  aft.  They  were  sue* 
oeeded  by  his  Heliodorus,  in  wMeh  ItiHus 
himself  was  intvoduced,  with  a  numlMAr  eC 
other  modem  portmitures ;  for,  Ite  most  other 
great  painters  of  the  time,  he  iftid  net  scruple 
anachronism.  On  the  accessiDn  of  Leo  X.  he 
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lion  of  the  Vadcan,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
pontiff,  whose  reign  has  derived  peculiar  glory^ 
from  the  fine  arts.  His  pieces  of  Attilai  and 
of  the  delirerance  of  St.  Peter  from  prison, 
were  the  next  of  this  grand  series.  During 
the  intervals  of  his  engagements  at  the  Vatican, 
Raphael  had  been  much  employed  hj  the 
opulent  Roman  banker  Agostino  Chigi ;  and 
his  paintings  in  the  family  chapel  of  this  person 
are  ranked  among  his  most  exquisite  per- 
formances. He  frequently  resided  at  the  palace 
of  Agostino,  several  of  the  apartments  of  which 
were  decorated  by  his  pencil.  A  passion  which 
the  painter  entertained  for  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  baker,  thence  called 
la  Fomarina,  having  caused  him  to  withdraw 
himself  to  her  lodgings,  Chigi  had  the  com- 
plaisance to  invite  her  to  take  up  her  abode  in  his 
house,  that  his  labours  might  undergo  no  inter* 
ruption.  He  also,  about  this  period,  executed 
many  of  his  famous  easel  pictures,  which  have 
become  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  most 
celebrated  cabinets  in  Europe.  He  likewise 
paintec{  the  portraits  of  several  distinguished 
persons  i  a  branch  of  the  art  in  which  he  was 
no  less  excellent  than  in  history  painting. 
Finding  employment  increase  upon  his  hands, 
he  associated  m  his  works  at  the  Vatican  a 
number  of  young  artists  of  promise,  who 
formed  the  school  of  Raphael,/ or  the  Roman 
school  of  design,  distinguished  by  its  gravity, 
grace,  and  decorum.  The  talents  of  this  con- 
summate artist  were  not  confined  to  painting, 
but  extended  to  architecture,  and  to  the  in- 
ferior decorations  of  buildings.  After  the 
death  of  Bramante,  who  was  his  relation,  Leo 
confided  to  him  the  completion  of  the  galleries, 
or  loggie,  of  the  Vatican,  in  which  he  displayed 
a  rich  and  inexhaustible  invention.  He  nad 
also  the  much  superior  appointment  of  superin- 
tendant  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  the  expe- 
rienced architect  Fra  Giocondo  being  joined 
witb  him  as  a  coadjutor.  He  was  likewise 
employed  by  the  pontiff  to  make  designs  for 
tapestry  to  Ve  executed  in  Flanders;  and  to 
this  are  owing  those  cartoons  which,  coming 
into  the  possession  of  Charles  L,  have  since 
constituted  one  of  the  most  valuable  ornaments 
of  the  royal  palaces  of  England. 

The  last  capital  performance  of  Raphael  was 
the  result  of  a  kind  of  rivalrv  in  the  art  of 
painting  by  Sebastian  del  Piomt>o,  whose  pen- 
cil was  employed  to  animate  the  designs  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  immortal  Transfirara- 
tion  of  Raphael  was  the  piece  by  which  he 
established  an  undoubted  superiority.  He 
afterwHrds  g»ve  designs  for  an  apartment  in 


the  Vatican  called  the  Hall  of  Constantine, 
but  lived  only  to  make  a  commencement  of 
the  work,  which  was  finished  by  his  disciples, 
Giulio  Romano  and  Penni.  This  inimitable 
artist,  debilitated,  it  is  said,  by  his  amorous  in- 
dulgences, and  exhausted  by  the  injudicious 
bleedings  of  his  physicians,  died  on  Good 
Friday  1520,  having  on  that  day  completed 
his  37th  year — a  short  span  for  the  attainment 
of  such  a  measure  of  fame !  As  he  seems  to 
have  been  still  in  a  course  of  progressive  im- 
provement, it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  to  what 
a  degree  of  perfection  he  would  have  carried 
the  art  of  painting,  had  he  reached  the  ordinary 
term  of  human  existence.  Leo  shed  tears  at 
the  news  of  his  death,  and  caused  his  body  to 
be  laid  in  state  in  a  hall,  with  his  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration  hung  at  the  head  of  the  room. 
He  was  interred  in  me  church  of  the  Rotondo 
at  Rome,  and  Cardinal  Bembo  wrote  his 
epitaph. 

Raphael  had  a  handsome,  ratiier  feminine, 
face,  and  a  good  person.  He  was  mild, 
courteous,  and  modest,  kind  and  condesecend- 
ing  to  his  pupils,  and  free  from  envy  or 
jealousy.  His  principal  foible  was  an  immo- 
derate attachment  to  the  fair  sex,  which  in- 
duced him  to  live  in  celibacy,  though  Cardinal 
Bibbliena  offered  him  one  of  his  nieces  in 
marriage.  Respecting  his  character  as  a 
painter,  the  following  transcript  from  Mr.  Fu- 
seli  may  sufiice.     <<  The  general  opinion  haa 

E laced  Kafiaello  at  the  head  of  his  art,  not 
ecause  he  possessed  a  decided  superiority 
over  every  other  painter  in  every  branch,  but 
because  no  other  artist  ever  arrived  at  uniting 
with  his  own  peculiar  excellence  all  other  parts 
of  the  art  iff  an  equal  degree  with  Raffaello. 
The  drama,  or,  in  other  words,  the  representa^ 
tion  of  character  in  conflict  with  passions,  was 
his  sphere :  to  represent  this,  his  invention  in 
the  choice  of  the  moment,  his  composition  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  actors,  and  his  express 
lion  in  the  delineation  of  their  emotions,  were, 
and  are,  and  perhaps  will  be,  unrivalled.  And 
to  this  he  added  a  style  of  design  dictated  by 
the  subject  itself,  a  colour  suited  to  the  sul>- 
ject,  all  the  grace  which  propriety  permitted, 
or  sentiment  suggested,  and  as  much  chiaro- 
scuro as  was  compatible  with  his  supreme 
desire  of  perspicuity  and  evidence.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  when  he  forsook  the  drama  to 
make  excursions  into  the  pure  epic  or  sublime, 
that  his  forms  became  inadequate,  and  were 
inferior  to  those  of  M.  Angiolo  $  it  is  only  in 
subjects  where  colour  from  a  vehicle  becomee 
a  ruling  principle^  that  he  is  excelled  by  Titian  |- 
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Itt  yields  to  Correggio  only  in  that  grace  and 
that  chiaro-scuro  which  is  less  the  minister 
of  propriety  and  sentiment^  than  its  charming 
abuse  and  voluptuous  excess/'  The  greatest 
remains  of  Raphael's  pencil  are  his  frescoes  at 
the  Vatican.  His  oil  pictures  are  dispersed 
throughout  EurDpe,  and  every  where  regarded 
ts  inestimable.  The  most  eminent  engravers 
have  considered  his  works  as  the  noblest  em- 
ployment ot  f heir  artj  and  more  than  740  pieces 
nave  been  enumerated  as  engraved  from  the  de* 
$igns  of  Raphael.  D*Argenville,  Rascoe^sLifeaf 
Leo  jr.    Pilkingtof^s  Diet.  Edit,  of  Fuseli.  —  A. 

R  APHELENGIUS  (R  aulenghi£n),Fram. 
CiS|  a  learned  Orientalist,  was  born  in  15391 
at  Lanoy,  near  Lille,  in  Flanders.  He  began 
bis  studies  at  Ghent ;  but  on  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  destined  to  trade  by  his  mother, 
•nd  for  that  purpose  was  sent  to  Nuremberg. 
Having,  however,  an  access  to  books,  he  re- 
lumed his  studies,  and  at  length  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  going  to  Paris^  where  he  made 
^  great  progress  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  The  civil  wars  obliged  him  to 
quit  that  capital,  and  he  went  over  to  England, 
where  for  some  time  he  taught  Greek  m  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Returning  to  the 
Low«Countries,  he  became  a  corrector  of  the 
press  to  the  celebrated  printer  Planting  with 
whona  he  so  much  ingratiated  himself  by  his 
capacity  and  conduct,  that  in  1565  he  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  made  nim- 
«elf  highly  serviceable  in  the  printing-office, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  famous  Antwerp 
Polyglot  Bible,  printed  in  157 1  by  the  order 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  To  this  work  he  added  a 
Hebrew  grammar,  and  an  improved  vocabulary 
of  that  language,  with  other  helps  to  students, 
as  Meursius,  who  speaks  liighly  of  his  merits,  has 
testified.  When  Plantin  removed  to  Leyden^ 
he  left  his  business  at  Antwerp,  under  the  care 
of  Raphelengius ;  and  upon  his  return^  the  latter 
took  his  place  at  Leyden.  The  curators  of  the 
university  of  that  place  conferred  upon  him  the 
professorship  of  Hebrew,  to  which  was  added 
that  of  Arabic.  This  meritorious  person  died 
of  a  palsy  in  1 597.  He  publiahed'<<  Vari«  Lec- 
tiones  et  Emendationes  in  Chaldaicam  Biblio* 
rum  Paraphrasin;"  «  Grammatica  Hebraea;" 
"  Dictionarium  Chaldaicum  ;"  «  Lexicon  Ara* 
bicum  ;"  and  various  prefaces  and  notes- to  the 
books  printed  by  hia  father-in-law. 

He  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  also  a  man  of 
erudition,  who  published  *<  Notes  upon  Seneca's 
Tragedies  ;•'  and  «  Eulogies  in  Verse  of  fifty 
learned  Men,  with  their  Portraits,"  Jniw.  1587, 
iolBayk.    Moreri.    N^uv.  Put.  HifL  ^  A. 

TOL.  YIII. 


RAPICIO,  GionTA,  an  Italian  imndF  leU 
ters,  was  born  about  1480,  at  Chivi,  tn  the 
territory  of  Brescia.  Devoting  himself  to  th^ 
instruction  of  youth  in  literature,  he  first 
opened  a  school  at  Bergamo,  where  he  wrote 
a  Latin  treatise  on  the  education  of  youth,  af<* 
terwards  printed  at  Venice.  This  work  b 
written  with  elegance,  and  gives  a  favourable 
idea  of  the  writer^  taste,  and  of  the  methode 
he  followed  in  teaching.  He  afterwards 
taught  at  Vicenza,  and  various  other  cities  of 
Italy,  and  was  for  many  years  employed  at 
Venice  in  instructing  in  polite  literature  the 
youths  destined  to  the  public  chancery.  From 
some  letters  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  written  ior 
1545  and  1546,  it  appears  that  he  had  taken 
Rapicio  into  his  house  for  the  instruction  of 
his  son  Paolo  and  another  youth,  and  he  ex« 
presses  a  great  regard  and  affection  for  thie 
learned  man.  Cardinal  Pole  also  speaks  of 
him  with  great  commendation  in  one  of  hie 
letters.  Rapicio  died  at  Venice  in  1553.  His 
testament  was  composed  with  so  much  pnv 
priety  and  elegance,  that  the  younger  Aldo 
Manuzio  inserted  it  in  his  conunentary  on 
Cicero  de  Officiis.  He  published  various 
harangues,  poems,  and  epistles,  but  his  prin*' 
cipal  work  was  entitled,  <<  De  Numero  Ora* 
torio,''  in  five  books,  printed  at  Venice  is 
1 544.  In  this  he  minutely  investigates  the  prini^ 
ciples  of  writing  the  Latin  language  with  sweet* 
ness  and  harmony,  and  replies  to  Melanchtoi^e 
assertion  that  rules  of  this  kind  are  rendered  use- 
less by  our  ignorance  of  the  ancient  pronuncia- 
tion. This  work  may  still  be  perused  with  pleo^ 
sure  and  advantage.     Moreri.   Tiraboicbi.-^A^ 

RAPIN,  Rene,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bona 
at  Tours  in  1621.  He  entered  into  the 
society  of  Jesus  in  1639,  and  was  z  teacher 
of  the  belles-lettres  in  it  during  nine  years. 
He  rendered  himself  eminent  by  several  pub* 
lications  in  Latin  and  French,  verse  and  prose^. 
and  obtained  a  high  rank  among  the  literary 
characters  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1687. 
This  father  was  no  less  esteemed  for  his 
virtues  and  amiable  qualities,  than  admired 
for  his  talents }  and  he  possessed  all  that 
polish  and  fitness  for  the  society  of  thegreat  worl^ 
which  have  distinguished  his  order  froqi  other 
religious  communities.  It  is  as  a  Latin  poet 
that  Father  Rapin  has  been  principally  cele- 
brated; and  his  didactic  poem  on  gardens^ 
entided,  <<  Hoftorum,  Lib.  IV.,^  first  printed 
in  1665,  and  many  times  reprinted,  is  re» 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  classic 
cal  pieces  of  modern  Latin  verse.  It  is^ 
lK>weeert  rather  a   work  of  art  and    study, 
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than  an  effusion  of  poetical  feeling  and  fancy, 
and  treats  on  gardening  more  as  a  branch 
of  rural  economy  than  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  His  other  Latin  poems  are  Sacred 
Eclogues,  Heroic,  Elegiac,  and  Lyric  Poems, 
which  in  general  bear  the  same  character  of 
elaborate  elegance  and  studied  diction.  The 
best  edition  of  all  Rapin's  Latin  poems  is  tha't 
of  Cramoisy,  3  vols,  xamo.,  1681  ;  but  Bro- 
tier  has  giren  an  excellent  one  of  his  <<  Hor- 
torum/'  with  notes  and  dissertations,  Paris^ 
3780.  As  a  critic  he  made  himself  advan* 
ts^eously  known  by  his  **  Reflections  sur 
rfloquence,  sur  la  Poesie,  sur  THistoire,  et 
•ur  la  Philosophie ;"  and  his  <<  Comparaisons 
de  Virgile  et  d'Homere,  &c.  &c. ;"  printed 
together  in  2  vols.  4to.,  FsriSf  1684.  He 
likewise  wrote  some  works  of  piety,  and  en- 
tered into  controversy  with  the  Jansenists; 
but  his  knowledge  on  these  subjects  was  too 
confined  to  place  him  high  on  the  theological 
list*  Some  of  his  letters  are  published  with 
those  of  Bussi  Raburin.  Bailkt*  Bayle. 
Jtoreri.     Nouv.  Diet,  //i//.— A. 

RAPIN  DE  THO YRAS,  Paul,  a  respect- 
able  historian,  born  at  Castres,  in  Languedoc,  in 
1661,  was  the  younger  son  of  James  Rapin, 
Sieur  de  Thoyras,  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  Savoy,  which  came  into 
France  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  for  the  sake 
of  professing  the  reformed  religion.  Paul  re« 
ceived  his  education  at  Puylaurens  and  Saumur, 
and  then  went  to  his  father,  who  was  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  chamber  of  the  edict  at  Nantes, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  law.  He  was 
admitted  an  advocate,^  but  the  chamber  being 
suppressed  in  that  year,  he  removed  with  his 
tether  to  Toulouse.  The  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  having  destroyed  the 
liberties  and  professional  prospects  of  tne  Pro- 
testants, he  withdrew  to  England ;  and  after  a 
short  stay  in  this  country,  then  in  a  state  which 
oflFered  no  advantageous  settlement,  he  went 
to  Holland.  He  there  entered  into  a  company 
of  French  cadets  at  Utrecht,  commanded  by 
M.  Rapin  his  cousin.  Whilst  in  this  situation, 
he  received  from  his  maternal  uncle,  ^.  Pe- 
Usson,  who  was  become  a  convert  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  his  work  entitled  *^  Re- 
flexions sur  les  Differends  de  la  Religion/'  with 
the  request  that  he  would  impartially  examine  it, 
and  return  his  opinion  of  it.  Thishe  did,  but  what 
hewrote  on  the  occasion  has  not  been  made  pub- 
lic; we  only  know  that  the  faith  of  the  nephew 
was  not  at  all  shaken  by  the  uncle's  arguments. 
In  16H9  he  followed  the  Prince  of  Orange  into 
England^  and  was  made  an  ensign  in  Lord  Kings^ 
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ton^  regiment  which  went  to  Ireland.  He  wai 
at  the  sieges  of  Carrickfergus  and  Limerick^ 
and  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne ;  and  so  much 
distinguished  himself,  that  he  obtained  a  cap- 
tain's commission.  He  left  Ireland  in  1693, 
upon  being  nominated  governor  to  the  son  of 
the  Earl  cf  Portland.  On  this  occasion  he 
resigned  his  commission  to  a  younger  brother, 
and  received  a  pension  from  the  crown  of 
lool.  per  annum.  He  accompanied  his  pupil 
to  France  and  Holland,  and  resided  with  him 
for  some  time  at  the  Hague,  where  he  married. 
He  afterwards  travelled  widi  his  pupil  to  Ger- 
many and  Italy;  and  his  engagement  with 
that  nobleman  ceasing,  he  returned  to  his  fa-^ 
mily  at  the  Hague.  The  loss  of  his  pension 
on  King  William's  death  caused  him  to  retire, 
in  1707,  to  Wesel,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
where  lie  devoted  himself  to  the  composition 
of  his  History  of  England.  He  died  there  in 
1725,  leaving  one  son  and  six  daughters.  M. 
Rapin  was  of  a  serious  disposition,  regular 
in  his  way  of  life,  much  attached  to  reading, 
and  well  acquainted  with  mathematics  and 
ancient  and  modern  languages.  He  published, 
in  171  7j  "  Dissertation  sur  les  Whigs  et 
Torys,"  which  was  translated  into  English. 
His  great  work,  «  L'Histoire  de  Angleterre," 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  9  vols.  4to.,  in  1 725 
and  26,  and  twice  translated  into  English, 
commences  with  the  remotest  periods,  and  is 
brought  down  to  the  proclamation  of  William 
and  Mary.  It  is  written  .in  a  prolix  and  una- 
nimated  manner,  but  deserves  the  praise  of 
much  solid  information,  and  a  degree  of  im- 
partisrlity  which  no  national  historians  before 
his  time  had  displayed.  He  shews  himself, 
however,  a  steady  friend  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  therefore  has  been  more  approved 
by  the  low  than  the  high  party.  Till  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  Hume's,  Rapin's  was  the  most  po- 
pular History  of  England,  and  Tindal's  and 
other  continuations  have  been  adapted  to  it. 
During  the  collection  of  his  materials,  Rapin 
undertook  the  useful  labour  of  making  an 
abridgment  of  Rymer's  "  Foedera,"  which  was 
published  in  Le  Clerc's  **  Bibliotheque  choisie." 
Aforeri,     Biogr.  Britmn. — A. 

RATHERIUS,  or  RATHIERUS,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  celebrated  prelates  in  the 
I  oth  century^,  commenced  hisecclesiastical  career 
by  embracing  the  monastic  life  <  t  the  abbey  of 
Lobbesi  or  Laubes,  in  Flanders,  within  the  dio- 
cese of  Cambray.  Here  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  abilities  and  learned  attainments, 
which  secured  to  him  great  respect  and 
esteem  from  his  contemporaries.    In  the  year 
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928,  after  Hilduin  had  beeYi  driTdn  out  of  the 
see  of  Liege,  he  accompanied  him  into  Italy, 
where  King  Hugh  placed  the  exiled  prelate  in 
the  vacant  see  of  Verona  j  the  prince  giving 
his  promise,  at  the  same  time,  that  Hilduin 
should  be  promoted  to  the  first  more  consider- 
able dignity  which  should  offer,  and  that  on 
such  an  event  his  friend  Ratherius  should  be 
his  successor  in   that  bishopric.     Some  time 
afterwards,  a  vacancy  taking  place  in^  the  ar-> 
chiepiscopal  see  of  Milan,*  the  Kin?  proposed 
to  translate  Hilduin  into  it,  and  Ratherius  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  procure  the  approbation  of 
Pope  John  XI.     While  he  was  negociating  for 
this  purpose,  the  King  changed  his  mind  re- 
specting that  dignity  in  favour  of  some  other' 
person  ;  but  this  circumstance  did  not  prevent 
Ratherius  from  prosecuting  the  object  of  his 
journey,  till  he  obtained  the  pall  for  Hilduin, 
and  a  papal  letter  requiring  that  he  himself 
should  be  nominated  Bishop  of  Verona.     Hugh 
did  not  choose  to  expose  himself  to  the  resent- 
ment of  His  Holiness  by  refusing  the  nomi- 
nation; and  Ratherius  obtained  possession  of 
^hat  see  in  the  year  93 1.     The  King,  however, 
enraged  against  him  for  having  been  the  means 
of  disappointing  his  private  views,  demanded  the 
alienation,  in  his  awn  favour  and  that  of^his  son, 
of  part  of  the  episcopal  revenues.     To  a  pro- 
position so  unjust  and  dishonourable  our  pre^ 
late  would  not  listen ;  and  from  that  time  the 
King    harassed    him   with    persecution,    and 
sought  for  pretensions   to   expel  him.      The 
war  with  Arnulphus  afforded  him  a  plausible 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  wishes :  for  Ar- 
nulphus  having   become   master   of  Verona, 
Hugh    accused   Ratherius    of    favouring   his 
party ;   and  upon  the  recapture  of  that  city, 
he  sent  the  Bishop  prisoner  to  Pavia,  where 
he  remained  in  confinement  during  two  years 
and  a  half.     He  was  then  set  at  liberty,  but 
banished   from   Italy.      After    spending    five 
vears  in  exile,  he  returned  into  Italy,  with  the 
nope  of  regaining  possession  of  I\is  bishopric. 
Upon  this  his  enemies  took  him  again  into 
custody,  and  sent  him  to  Verona,  where  he 
lived  two  years  under  the  government  of  Milo, 
count  of  that  city,  who  would  not  permit  him 
to'recover  his  episcopal 'rights.     In  the  mean 
time  Manasses,  now   Archbishop    of  Milan, 
thought  proper  to  ordain  a  new  bishop  for  the 
see  of  Verona ;  and  his  proceeding  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Emperor  Lotharius,  who  ordered 
Ratherius  to  withdraw  from  that  place.     This 
mandate  he  obeyed,  and  retired  into  Provence } 
lirhence  he  went  to  the  abbey  of  Iiobbes, 


where  the  recollection  of  the  honour  which  he 
had  formerly  reflected  on  that  establishment 
secured  him  a  welcome  reception.     Some  time 
afterwards  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Emperor  Otho^ 
who  placed  him  near  the  person  of  his  brother 
Bruno.       This    prince,    having    been    madet 
Archbishop  of  Cologn.  in  the  year  953,  pre-* 
sented  Ratherius  to  the  bishopric  of  Liege; 
but  not  without  great  opposition  from  a  party 
which  proved  sufficiently  powerful  to  driven 
him  away  two  years  afterwards.     As  the  Em* 
peror  Otho  was  at  this  time  in  Italy,  oar  pre* 
late   thought  the  opportunity   favourable   for 
attempting  the  recovery  of  his  former  see  of 
Verona.     Accordingly,  he  laid  his  case  before 
a  synod  assembled  at  Pavia,  which  passed  a 
a  decree  that  he  should  be  re-established  in 
that  bishopric.     His  peace,  however,  was  soon 
interrupted  by  controversies  with  his  clergy^ 
who  could  not  endure  his  reproofs  of  their 
irregulariti«r  and  corruptions;   till  at  leogth 
they  became  so  irksome  to  him,  that  he  de« 
termined  to  take  his  final  leave  of  Italy.     In . 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  about  the  year 
966  he  came  to  France,  where  he  purchased 
estates,  and  found  means  to  obtain  the  abbeys 
of  St.'Amand,   of  Aumont,   and  of  Aunay* 
He  died  at  Namur,  about  the  year  973.     His 
works  shew  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  canons  and  the  Latin  fathers,  and  they  af- 
ford  evident    proofs   of   great    sagacity    and 
judgment,  while  they  breathe  throughout  an 
ardent  love  of  virtue.    They  also  shew  that 
he  was  most  zealous  and  intrepid  in  exposing 
the  irregularities  and  vices  of  the  times,  and 
particularly   the   corrupt   morals    of    ecclesi- 
astics.    The  style  in  which  they  are  written 
is  obscure  and  perplexed.     In  tne  2d  vol.  of 
Father  d'Achery's   "  Spicilegium,''    the  foU 
lowing  remains  of  Ratherius  are  inserted :  a 
treatise  <<  On  the  .Contempt  of  the  Canons,  in 
two  Parts,"  under  the  whimsical  title  of  "  Vo- 
lumeh  Perpendiculorum  Ratherii,  &c. ;"  « Apo- 
logies '"  <<  A  Statement  of  the  Differences  be- 
tween him  and  his  Clergy  j"  five  «  Letters/' 
on  particular  occasions  i  *^  A  Synodical  Let- 
ter," for  the  instruction  of  his  clergy;  «  A 
Journal  of  his  Expedition  to  Rome }"  <<  Ser- 
mons,-' &c.      In  the  12th  vol.  of  the  same 
collection  is  preserved,  a  <<  Letter"  of  the  au- 
thor on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist ;  and  in 
the  9th  vol.    of    Martenne'a    and  Ourand's 
^^  Ampllssima  CoUectio  veterum  Monumen- 
torum,"  a  collection  of  some  of  his  discourses^ 
entitled,  <<  Prsloquiorum  Libri  Sex."     Cav^^ 
Hist.    Lit.   VoLIL   sub  sac.   Ohc.      Dt^inx 
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Manfi*      Mosh*   Hut.  Ecch  sac.  9f.  par,  2. 

RATKAI,  GioRGij  born  in  161 3  of  » 
soble  famiijr  in*  Hungary^  entered  into  holy 
orders^  and  was  made  canon  of  the  church  of 
Zagrab.  He  obtained  the  esteem  of  the  viceroy 
ef  Croatia^  John  Draskovitz,  who  engaged  him 
to  compose  the  history  of  that  province,  and 
^tfve  him  free  access  to  its  archives.  The  fruit 
of  his  researches  appeared  in  a  learned  work, 
entitled,  <*  Memoria  Regum  et  Banorum 
regnonim  Dalmatise,  Croatise,  Slavonic,  in- 
jchoata  ab  origine  sua  usque  ad  annum,  165a.'' 
Wknn.  foL  1652.  Nowu,  Dkf.  /fix/. —  A. 
RATRAMN,  by  some  improperly  called 
ERTRAMN,  a  celebrated  French  Benedktine 
xnonk  and  priest  in  the  9th  century,  took  the 
vows  in  the  Abbey  of  Corbie  in  Picardy.  He 
applied  assiduously  to  the  study  of  sacred  and 
jmfane  literature,  and  justly  obtained  a  high 
reputation  among  his  contemporafles,  for  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan« 
gURges,  tile  polite  learning  of  the  age,  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  divinity,  and  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  By  his  superior  merits  he 
recommended  himself  to  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  thi  Bald^  who  made  him  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Otbais,  in  the  diocese  of 
Soissoift.  He  was  one  of  the  learned  divines 
who  were  ordered  by  tliat  prince  to  answer  the 
treatise  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  "  concerning 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,"  in  which  the  extravagant  doctrine  of 
tBe  real presmciy  or  transubstantiation,  was  for 
the  first  time  advanced.  In  his  piece  on  the 
subject,  Ratramn  ably  and  successfully  ex- 
poses the  new  dogma  laid  down  by  Paschasius, 
and  appears  in  general  to  concur  in  opinion 
with  those  who  deny  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  realiy  present  in  the  sacrament, 
and  who  maintain  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
are  only  represented  by  the  bread  and  wine  as 
their  signs  or  symbols.  There  are,  however, 
several  passages  in  it  which  seem  inconsistent 
with  this  just  and  rational  notion  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  or,  at  least,  susceptible  of  diflFerent  inter- 
pretations, and  have  therefore  given  rise  to 
various  disputes.  But  the  ambiguous  expres- 
sions in  these  passages  may  fairly  be  ascribed 
to  a  want  of  method,  perspicuity,  and  logical 
precision.  In  order  to  weaken  the  evidence 
which  this  woik  ftimishes  against  the  claims  of 
the  popish  doctrine  to  a  higher  antiquity,  some 
Catholic  writers  endeavour  to  destroy  the  credit 
of  the  author  by  unfounded  calumnies  ;  others 
maintain  that  his  performance  is  corrupted  and 
interpolated,  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of 
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numerous  valuable  ancient  manuscripts  ;  wftife 
others  deny  that  Ratramn  eve?  wrote  the  work 
which  is  attributed  to  him.  That  he  Was  its 
undoubted  author,  however.  Father  Mabillon 
has  ingeniously  acknowledged,  and  proved,  not 
by  conjectures,  but  by  facts  which  are  decisive 
of  the  question  ;  as  is  fully  shewn  in  the  two 
first  of  our  authorities.  The  learned  father, 
indeed,  and  after  him  Dupin,  and  others, 
have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  the  vain 
attempt  of  reconciling  the  doctrine  of  our 
author  with  that  of  the  Catholic  church.  Rat- 
ramn's  book  was  probably  written  some  time 
about  the  year  840,  and  was  first  printed  at 
Cologn,  in  1532,  and  afterguards  at  Basil, 
Geneva,  Lyons,  Paris,  &c.  Several  English 
versions  of  it  have  appeared,  the  best  of  which 
was  published  at  Dubhn  in  17539  with  an 
historical  dissertation  prefixed  to  it,  in  which 
the  author  and  his  works  are  ably  defended 
against  the  calumnies  and  fictions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  writers.  The  next  work  by  which 
Ratramn  distinguished  himself  was  written 
about  the  year  849,  in  defence  of  Godeschalc 
and  his  opinions,  while  that  unfortunate  monk 
lay  in  prison  at  the  monastery  of  Hautvilliers, 
languishing  under  the  unjust  and  barbarous 
treatment  which  he  received  from  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims.  It  is  entitled  "  De 
Prxdestinatione,  Lib.  11.,**  and  is  inserted  in  the 
second  vol.  of  Maguin's  **  Veterum  Auctorum 
qui  nono  sseculo  de  Prxdestinarione  et  Gratia 
scripserunt,  Opera  et  Frag.,"  &c. ;  and  also  in 
the  15th  vol.  of  the  «  Bibl.  Patr." 

In  the  life  of  Paschasius  Radbert,  we  men- 
tioned the  extravagant  notion  which  that  monk 
had  adopted  from  the  writings  of  some  German 
doctors,  and  which  he  zealously  propagated  in 
France,  **  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin/'  This  notion 
Ratramn  warmly  opposed,  and  wrote  a  book, 
**  De  Partu  Virgin  is,"  with  the  express  design 
of  proving,  that  Christ  entered  into  the  world 
in  the  very  same  way  with  other  mortals,  and 
that  his  virgin-mother  bare  him,  as  other  womeit 
bring  forth  their  offtpring.  In  the  first  vol. 
of  D'Achery's  *«  Spicilegium"  the  curious 
reader  may  meet  with  this  treatise.  A  more 
interesting  controversy  called  our  author  into 
the  field  in  the  year  867.  For  a  long  time  a 
vindictive  and  jealous  spirit  of  animosity  and 
contention,  originating  in  their  mutual  ambi- 
tion, had  prevailed  between  the  bishops  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  had  frequently 
discovered  itself  in  acts  of  violence  and  rage. 
This  spirit  broke  forth  into  a  most  dreadful  flame 
in  the  year  85  8>  vhen  the  learned  Fhotius  was 
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chosen  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  Ae  Em- 
peror Michael,  in  the  place  of  Ignatius,  whom 
that  prince  had  sent  into  exile.  In  a  council 
held  at  that  city  in  fi6i  his  proceeding  was  jus- 
tified and  apphuded,  though  it  was  far  from 
meeting  with  general  approbation.  From  this 
council  Ignatius  appealed  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
Nicholas  I.,  who,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Rome 
in  862,  excommunicated  Photius  as. unlawfully 
elected.  The  new  patriarch,  however,  was  so  far 
from  being  terrified  by  this  excommunication, 
that  he  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople, 
in  866,  in  which  he  declared  Nicholas  unworthy 
of  the  place  which  he  held  in  the  church,  and 
of  being  admitted  to  the  communion  of  Chris- 
tians. He  went  yet  further,  and  preferred  a 
charge  of  heresy  against  the  church  of  Rome 
in  general,  consisting  of  several  articles.  These 
articles  Nicholas  sent  to  Hincmar,  and  the 
other  Gallican  bishops,  in  the  year  867,  calling 
upon  them  and  their  clergy  to  refute  die  accu- 
sations of  Photius.  On  this  occasion  Ratramn 
stepped  into  the  field,  and  employed  the  whole 
force  of  his  erudition  and  zeal  in  endeavouring 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Latin  church. 
The  work  which  he  produced  is  entitled 
*f  Contra  Gr«corum  Errores,  Lib.  IV.,"  and 
was  first  printed  by  Father  D'Achery,  in  the 
second  vol.  of  his  **  Spicilegium."  We  have 
no  information  concerning  either  the  time  of 
Ratramn's  death  or  his  age.  He  was  distin- 
guished not  only  by  his  learning,  but  by  his 
piety  and  modesty,  and  he  was  held  in  high 
-esteem  by  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 
For  an  account  of  such  of  his  pieces  as  are  yet 
unpublished  or  lost,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Cav^s  Hist»  Lit.  VoL  IL  sub  sac»  Phot,  Dupin. 
Moreru  MoiheinCs  Hist,  Eccl.  sac*  ix.  par,  it, 
cap.  it.  iii.y  with  the  Notes  to  Maclain^s  Ver- 
sion.—  M. 

RAU,  John- James,  an  able  anatomist  and 
surgeon,  was  born  in  1668  at  Baden  in  Swabia. 
His  parents  were  too  indigent  to  give  him  much 
education;  and  after  spending  three  years  in 
the  shop  of  a  surgeon  at  Strasburg,  he  was  left 
to  shift  for  himself,  with  a  trifling  §um  to  set 
him  out  on  his  travels.  He  rambled  as  far  as 
Hamburg,  and  then  going  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  Norway,  he  arrived  at  Bergen, 
where  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  sur- 
geon. Unable,  however,  to  bear  the  cold  and 
hardships  of  that  country,  he  got  a  passage  to 
Amsterdam,  and  was  there  received  as  surgeon 
to  a  man  of  war.  Returning  from  a  cruize  at 
the  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  preparing 
for  his  expedition  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  the  vice-admirars  ship.    By  rigid 


frugality  he  saved  a  sum  which  entbled  Mni 
to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  at  Leyden^ 
and  he  afterwards  went  to  Paritf  for  improved 
ment  in  anatomy  and  surgery  ;  in  both  whicit 
situations  nothing  could  surpass  the  ardour  of 
his  application.  In  1694,  returning  to  Leydeny- 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  having 
maintained  a  thesis  <<  De  Origine  et  Generatione' 
Dentium."  He  then  fixed  hts  abode  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  he  so  much  distinguished  \xaDt» 
self  by  the  neatness  of  his  dissections,  and  hi^ 
skill  in  making  preparations,  that  in  1696  the 
magistrates  gave  him  permission  to  lecture  pub* 
licly  in  their  amphitheatre.  The  oppositiotr 
of  Ruysch,  however,  who  possessed  an  exdu- 
sive  privilege,  obliged  him  to  shut  up  Vxt 
school  \  in  resentment  for  which  illiberality  he' 
published  an  epistle  to  that  anatomist,  *•  De 
Septo  Scroti,"  disputing  his  title  to  a  discovery^ 
which  Ruysch  had  claimed.  In  a  second 
epistle  he  replied  to  Ruysch's  answer,  and  gave 
a  more  exact  description  of  the  part  in  question. 
About  this  time  the  famous  empirical  lithoto- 
mist,  Frere  Jacques,  was  at  Amsterdam,  whera 
he  was  permitted  to  practise  his  operation. 
Rau  took  every  opportunity  of  attending  upon* 
him  )  and  though,  as  a  man  of  science,  he  saw' 
much  in  his  method  to  be  disapproved,  through 
the  imperfection  of  his  instruments  and  his  igv 
norance  of  anatomy,  yet  he  found  its  general 
principle  worth  adopting.  After  Frere  Jacques 
had  been  oblij^ed,  from  frequent  failures,  ta* 
quit  Amsterdam,  Rau  practised  the  lateraf 
operation  of  lithotomy  with  great  credit  and 
success.  He  taught  his  metliod  to  no  one,  but 
the  celebrated  anatomist  Albinus  published  a 
description  of  it,  with  engravings  of  his  instru^ 
mcnts.  Ir  appears  that  he  opened  the  bladder 
near  its  neck  on  one  side,  a  little  towards  It^ 
inferior  and  posterior  part.  An  invitation 
from  the  University  of  Leyden  to  Rau,  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  left 
vacant  in  17 13  by  the  death  of  Bidloo,  induced 
him,  though  with  reluctance,  to  remove  thither, 
on  which  occasion  he  delivered  an  oration  "  De 
Methodo  Anatomen  docendi  et  discendi.'*  He 
enriched  the  amphitheatre  of  that  school  with  a 
great  number  of  preparations,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  the  University,  and  of  which  a 
catalogue  was  given  by  Albinus  under  the  titl^ 
of  "  Index  Suppellectilis  Anatomicx  Ravianse.'* 
In  1718  he  was  nominated  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  his  constitution  was  then  much 
broken,  and  he  died  in  September  17 19.  Rau 
was  a  man  of  rough  manners,  and  avaricious  ^ 
but  sober,  industrious,  quick,  and  ingenious. 
He  liv^d  Ul  CoUbaPy)  aad  was  always  intent 
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upon  pTofessional  objects.  He  published  no 
other  writings  than  the  few  above  mentioned, 
but  the  substance  of  his  anatomical  lectures 
was  inserted  by  one.  of  his  disciples*  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Valentine's  **  Amphitheatrum  Zoo- 
tomicum."  His  life  was  written  by  his  suc- 
cessor Albinus.  Halleri  BibL  Anatom,  Iff 
Chirurg,     Eloy  Diet.  —  A. 

RAULIN,  John,  a  French  moral  and  devo- 
tional writer  in  the  15th  century,  was  bofn  at 
Toul  in  the  year  1443.  He  pursued  his  studies 
St  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in 
1480,  and  filled  with  distinctipn  the  chair  of 
professor  in  that  faculty.  He  obtained  the 
dignity  of  grand-master  of  the  college  of  Na- 
varre, and  founded  a  good  library  in  that  se- 
minary. Becoming  afterwards  dissatisfied  with 
the  world,  he  embraced  the  monastic  life  at 
the  abbey  of  Cluny  in  Burgundy,  in  1497,  and 
died  in  15149  when  about  71  years  of  age. 
He  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  several  of  his  **  Sermons" 
have ,  been  published,  which  exhibit  striking 
sptcimens  of  the  bad  taste  which  prevailed  in 
France  in  the  15th  century.  They  abound  in 
ridiculous  tales,  and  in  allegories,  and  forced 
figures  without  number.  The  same  faults 
pervade  the  author's  moral  and  pious  pieces, 
which,  with  his  other  works,  were  collected 
together  and  published  at  Antwerp  in  x6ii, 
in  6  vols.  4to.  They  would  not,  however,  have 
entitled  the  author  to  this  notice,  had  they  not 
been  accompanied  with  a  curious  and  valuable 
collection  of  "  Letters,"  which  serve  to  illus- 
trate^ the  history,  manners,  and  sentiments  of 
his  age.  They  were  first  published  after  his 
death,  in  1521, 4to.,  under  the  title  of  **  Joan- 
nis  Raulin  Epistolae  Illustvium  Virorum."  Mth- 
reri,     Nouv,  Diet,  Hlrt,  —  M. 

RAULIN,  Joseph,  an  eminent  French 
physician,  was  bom  in  1708  at  Aiguetinte,  in 
the  diocese  of  Auch.  He  first  practised  in 
his  profession  at  Nerac  in  Guienne,  where  his 
superior  merit  was  so  little  understood,  that  he 
had  abundant  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies. 
Having  made  himself  known  at  Paris  by  some 
writings,  he  removed  thither  in  1755,  and  soon 
obtained  extensive  practice.  He  became  physi- 
-cian  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  and  censor  royal, 
and  was  aggregated  to  several  literary  societies 
in  France,  to  the  Arcadi  at  Rome,  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  The  French  go- 
Temment  employed  him  in  drawing  up  several 
treatises  on  popular  medical  topics,  which  he 
wrote  in  a  clear  and  neat  style,  and  in  a  lumi« 
|iou9  methgd*    Of  these  were,  **  De  la  Conser- 


vation des  Enfans,*'  2  vols. ;  <<  Instniction» 
Succintes  sur  les  Accouchemens  j"  **  Traite 
des  Maladies  des  Femmes  en  Couche;"  <<  Trait^ 
analytique  des  £aux  Minerales  en  general}'' 
and  <f  Traite  des  Eaux  Minerales  de  Verdusan.'^ 
His  other  principal  works  are,  ^<  Traite  des  Ma-> 
ladies  occasionnees  par  les  Exces  de  Chaleur,  de 
Froid,  d'Humidite,  et  autres  Intemperies  de 
I'Air }"  "  Txaite  de  Affections  Vapoureuses  du 
Sexe ;"  «<Traite  des  Fleur  Blanches ;"  «  Traite 
de  la  Phthisic  Pulmonaire.''  He  also  wrote  a 
work  relative  to  agriculture,  which  was,  **  Exa- 
men  de  la  Houille,  &c.,"  or  an  examination  into 
the  properties  of  the  ashqs  of  fossil  coal  used 
as  a  manure.  This  physician,  who  was  an 
able  natural  philosopher,  an  accurate  observer, 
and  a  good  reasoiier,  and  who  laudably  fulfilled 
all  the  social  duties,  died  at  Paris,  in  1784,  at 
the  age  of  76.     £/oy.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hist.  —  A. 

RAUWOLF,  Leona,rd,  a  physician  and 
naturalist,  was  a  nitive  of  Augsburg.  He 
practised  physic  in  that  citv,  and  was  pensioned 
by  the  magistrates,  on  tne  condition  of  not 
absenting  himself  without  tlieir  permission.  In 
1573  he  obtained  leave  to  spend  some  years 
in  travelling,  to  which  he  was  principally  in- 
duced by  a  passion  for  botanv.  During  that 
and  the  two  succeeding  years  ne  visited  £gypt» 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  was 
about  to  cross  to  India,  when  he  was  recalled 
from  Bassora.  With  a  rich  treasure  of  obser- 
vations and  natural  curiosities,  he  returned  to 
Augsburg,  where  he  resumed  his  medical  office. 
At  length,  being  deprived  of  his  pension  on 
account  of  his  adherence  to  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, he  removed  to  Lintz,  where  he  had  the 
title  of  physician  to  the  Archdukes  of  Austria, 
and  where  he  died  in  1606.  Rauwolf  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels  in  German,  at 
Frankfort  in  1582,  and  in  a  more  complete 
form  at  Lauwingen  in  1583,  4to.  They  con* 
tain  many  valuable  observations  respecting  the 
manners,  customs,  religion,  and  natural  history 
of  the  countries  he  visited,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  fidelity.  Some  plates  are  given 
of  rare  plants,  excellently  engraved  by  Camera- 
rius.  The  work  has  been  translated  into 
English  and  French.  His  dried  plants  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  University  of  Leyden, 
and  from  them,  350  in  number,  was  drawn  up 
<<  Flora  Orientalis,  seu  recensio  Plantarum 
quas  L.  Rauwolfius  in  3yfi<^>  Arabia,  Mesopo^ 
tamia,  Assyria,  et  Judsea  collegit,"  edited  by 
J.Fred.  Gronovius,lff/V.  t755>8vo.,  arranged  in 
the  Linnxan  order,  with  additions  and  cortec-^ 
tions.     Halleri  BibL  Botan,     Eloy.  —  A. 

RAVIUS,  or  RAVE,  Christx4N,  a  learnei 
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German  OrietiUKst  in  the  1 7th  century,  was 
bom  at  Berlin  in  the  year  161 3.  He  was 
much  attached  to  the  study  of  the  eastern  Ian- 

?;uages>  and,  after  spending  eight  years  in  dif- 
erent  universities  on  the  continent,  came  over 
to  England  in  16381  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  University  of  Oxford*  As  he  brought 
with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Lewis  de  Dieu,  John  Gerard  Vossius,  and 
other  learned  men,  he  was  invited  to  Dublin  by 
Archbishop  Usher,  Primate  of  Ireland,  who 
settled  on  him  a  very  handsome  stipend,  and 
engaged  him  to  take  a  voyage  into  the  East,  for 
the  purposerof  collecting  ancient  and  curious 
manuscripts.  About  the  same  time,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  celebrated  Grotius, 
Cardinal  Richelieu  invited  him  to  enter  into 
his  employment,  for  the  same  purpose;  but 
his  engagement  with  the  Archbishop  induced 
him  to  decline  the  Cardinal's  proposals.  He 
was  at  Constantinople  in  1639,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  learned  Edward 
Pococke,  and  not  only  improved  the  acquain- 
tance which  he  had  before  cultivated  with  the 
Hebrew,  Chaliiee,  and  Syriac,  but '^  also  made 
himself  master  of  the  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
Persian  languages*  In  the  mean  time,  coun- 
tenanced by  the  English  ambassador  to  the 
Force,  and  the  English  consul  at  Smyrna,  he 
prosecuted  the  main  object  of  his  journey  with 
such  success,  that  he  was  enabled  to  bring  back 
with  him  to  England  more  than  three  hundred 
choice  oriental  manuscripts.  For  this  service 
he  was  bountifully  rewarded  by  the  Archbishop, 
as  he  very  gratefully  acknowledged.  In  1642, 
he  taught  the  oriental  languages  at  Gresham- 
coliege  in  Lotidon,  and  at  London-house  ; 
•*  and  was  then,"  says  "Wood,  "  subservient  to 
the  dominant ,  party  in  England."  During  the 
follo^^ing  y^ar  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
presented  some  manuscripts  to  the  public 
library  of  the  city  of  Utrecht,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  professor  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  University  at  that  place.  How 
k>ng  he  retained  that  situation'we  are  not  pre- 
cisely informed ;  but  we  find  that  he  had  again 
returned  to  England  in  1648,  where  he  took 
the  covenant,  and  was  made  fellow  of  Magda- 
len-college, Oxford,  by  the  parliamentary  visi- 
tors. However,  not  meeting  with  encourage- 
ment as  a  tutor  in  the  eastern  tongues,  owing 
to  the  distracted  state  of  the  times,  he  had  not 
resided  at  Oxford  above  twelve  months,  before 
he  determined  once  more  to  take  his  leave  of 
England.  He  now  bent  his  course  to  Sweden, 
where  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  profes- 
ses of  the  oriental  languages  at  the  University 


of  Up5al.  From  this  post  he  was  driven  by 
poverty,  about  the  year  1657,  thfe  revenues  of 
theUpsal  professorsnavingbeen  applied  towards 
defraying  the  expences  of  the  war  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  Afterwards,  he  for 
some  time  filled  the  chair  of  oriental  literature 
at  the  University  of  Kiel,  in  Holstein  j  and 
from  thence  removed  to  occupy  the  same  pro- 
fessorship at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  He 
died  at  this  city  in  1677,  about  the  age  of  64* 
His  works  consist  of  '<  Obtestatio  ad  universam 
Europam  pro  discendis  Rebus  et  Linguis  orien- 
talibus,  ac  conj  Uganda  Africas  atque  Asiae 
Eruditione,"  1644,  folio,  written  four  years 
before  at  Constantinople  ;  <<  Orthographiae  et 
Analogic  (vulgo  Etymologix"^  Ebraiae  Deli* 
neatio,  juxta  vocis  partes  abstractas,"  &c.  1646, 
4to. ;  <<  Primae  aliquot  Alcorani  Suratlfe,  L^ 
tine,"  1646,  4to.  $  <'  A  Discourse  of  the 
Oriental  Tongues,  viz.  Hebrew,  Chaldee^ 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,''  &c.  1649,  8vo. 
in  English}  «  A  General  Grammar  of  the 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  ArabiCf 
and  Ethiopic  Tongues,"  1649,  8^o-»  ^^  ui 
English  i  to  which  is  added,  **  Sesqui-decuria 
Epistolarum  adoptivarum  ex  rariis  Orbis  parti- 
bus  commissarum,  circa  Orientalium  studionim 
promovendorum  Curiam,"  containing,  among 
others,  a  letter  on  that  subject  from  Edward 
PocOcke ;  a  Latin  version  from  the  Arabic  of 
"  Appollonius's  Conic  Sections,"  1661 ;  "Not» 
in  Grammaticam  Hebrseam  Martinii }"  «  Ver- 
sio  Nova  in  Caput  IV.  Geneseos,  cum  quibus- 
dam  Annotat.;"  *^  Concordantiarum  Hebrai- 
carum  et  Chaldaicarum  Epitome;"  *<  Chrono« 
logia  Diblica  nova^"  **  Triginta  arcana  Biblica ;" 
**  Chronologia  restituta  contra  Vossium  ;'* 
<^  Catenamagnetica  AnnorumMundi;"  <<Epis- 
tolsB  varix  ad  doctis.  Virosj"  together  with 
<*  Orations,"  <«  Dissertations,"  «  Disputations/' 
tec.  He  had  a  brother,*  named  John  R^vitjs, 
who  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Ros-^ 
tock,  about  the  year  1638,  and  who  read  lee* 
tures  in  that  faculty  at  Gripswald,  and  at  Sort 
in  Zealand,  about  the  year  1641.  In  1664  or 
1 665,  he  was  appointed  counsellor  and  librarian 
to  the  Elector  of  3randenburg.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  <<  Commentarius  in  Comelium  Nepo« 
tem,"  1 63  5 ,  8vo. }  <<Miltiades  Comelii  Nepotis/' 
1 641;  **  Summa  Studiorum  pro  Nobilitate 
Danica,"  1641,  4to. ;  "  Aphorismt  militares»'' 
1 64 1  ;  <<  Disputationes  in  Caium  Julium 
Cxsarem  de  Bello  civili,"  1641,  &c.  Woodfs 
Atben.  Oxim.  Vol.  II.  JVitte  Diar.  Biogr.  Mg^ 
reri.  —  M. 

RAWLINSON,  Richard,  LL.D.,  a  zea- 
lous antiquary,  fourth  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Raw*: 
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Jinson^  knight  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  was 
educated  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  which 
University  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  ciTil  law  in  1719*  He  deroted  him- 
felf  to  antiquarian  studies,  and  promoted  the 
publication  of  several  county  and  local  histories 
find  other  topographical  works.  He  made  large 
collections  for  a  continuation  of  Wood's  Athene 
0|:onienses  and  History  of  Oxford ;  [and  pub- 
lished in  171 1  the  life  of  that  industrious  anti- 
guary.  The  principal  service  he  rendered  to 
ftudies  of  this  class  was  by  publishing  *<  The 
English  Topographer,  or,  an  historical  Account 
pf  all  the  Pieces  that  have  been  written  relating 
to  the  ancient  natural  History  or  topographical 
{Description  of  any  Part  of  England,"  8vo.,  1 720 : 
dus  work  was  well  received,  and  its  plan  has 
t)een  followed,  in  a  much  enlarged  and  im- 
l^ved  form,  in  two  editions  of  the  <<  British 
xopography."  Dr.  Rawlinson  besides  pub- 
lished the  <<  Latin  Letters  of  Abelard  and  He* 
loisa,"  and  a  <^  Translation  of  Fresno/s  New 
l^^thod  of  studying  History,"  2  vols.  8vo.  He 
was  a  man  of  many  singularities  and  strong 
prejudices.  His  political  principles  .may  be 
judged  of,  froqi  tne  circumstance  of  his  pur- 
chasing at  a  high  price  the  head  of  Counsellor 
Layer,  which  had  been  set  up  at  Temple»bar 
after  his  execution  for  a  plot  against.George  L, 
^d  directing  that  it  should  be  placed  in  his 
sight  hand  when  he  was  buried.  He  was  a 
iTiember  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
to  the  last  of  which  he  had  bequeathed  a  valu- 
«^ble  collection  of  antiquities,  but  revoked  the 
request  in  consequence  of  some  offence  taken 
by  him  at  the  conduct  of  that  body.  One  of 
his  complaints  against  it  was  that  a  Scotchman 
bad  been  chosen  secretary.  He  died  at  Isling* 
ton  in  1755,  and  by  his  will  ordered  that  ms 
beart  should  be  deposited  in  the  chapel  of 
6t.  John's  College,  Oxford.  That  University 
%0ras  indebted  to  him  for  various  benefactions 
cf  books,  manuscript^  medals,  &c.,  as  well  as 
landed  estates,  and  an  endowment  for  an  Anglo- 
Baxqn  lecture. 

C^RISTOPHBE  RAWLiN$QN,Esq.  of  Cork-ball 
in  Lancashire,  a  collateral  relation  of  the  preced- 
ing, who  was  bom  in  1677,  educated  at  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  and  died  in  1733,  was  much 
attached  to  Saxon  and  northern  literature,  and 

Imblished  an  edition  of  ^<  King  Alfred's  Trans- 
ation  of  Boethius  de  Consolatione,"  8vo.,  t  698. 
He  left  a  large  collection  of  MSS.,  many  of  them 
relative  to  the  counties  of  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland.     New  Biogr.  Diet. — A. 

RAY,  Jo^N,  a  naturalist  of  the  first  order, 

WSM  bom  in  1628  at  Slack  Motley  in  JEsseau 


His  father^  though  in  the  humUe  condition  of 
a  blacksmith,  gave  him  a  literary  education; 
and  after  passing  through  the  grammar  school 
of  Braintree,  he  was  entered  in  1644  of  Ca- 
tharine-hall, Cambridge,  with  the  intention 
of  going  into  orders.  He  thence  removed  to 
Trinity  College,  where  he  was  a  fellow  pupil 
and  intimate  of  the  celebrated  Barrow^  His 
industry,  abilities,  and  exemplary  conduct 
rendered  him  a  favourite  of  his  tutor.  Dr. 
Duport,  and  in  1649  ^^  ^^  chosen  a  minor- 
fellow  of  his  college.  He  successively  occu- 
pied the  Greek,  mathematical,  and  humanity 
lectureships  of  the  college,  and  was  tutor  to 
several  gentlemen  of  rank  and  distinction. 
He  also  became  a  preacher,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  rational  theologian.  It  does  not 
appear  at  what  age  his  attachment  to  botany 
first  displayed  itself  j  but  we  are  told,  that  the 
intenseness  of  his  application  to  study  having 
injured  his  health,  he  was  advised  to  relax  by 
walks  and  rides  into  the  country,  and  that  on 
these  occasions  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
native  plants.  It  is  probable  that  the  civil  and 
religious  commotions  of  that  period  increased 
his  fondness  for  the  study  of  nature,  which,  in 
1658,  was  sufficiently  ardent  to  engage  him  in 
a  tour  through  North  Wales  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  English  counties.  It  is  proper  to 
mention,  that  at  this  time,  and  to  the  year 
1670,  he  wrote  his  name  Writ,  which  he 
afterwards  brought  back  to  its  proper  ortho- 
graphy of  Rat,  confessing  diat  he  had  mad» 
the  change  without  sufficient  reason. 

In  1660  appeared  his  first  work,  <<  Catalogus 
Plantarum  circa  Cantabrigiam  nascentium," 
being  a  list  of  626  plants  growing  sponta- 
neously in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  disposed 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  accompanied  with 
the  synonyms  of  the  principal  botanical  au- 
thors, and  with  a  number  of  select  observa* 
tions,  medical,  economical,  and  physicair 
Although  a  small  publication,  it  manifested 
correct  and  enlarged  ideas  on  the  subject  j  and 
Dr.  Pulteney  says  of  it,  **  few  local  catalogues 
had  been  published  at  home,  and,  I  believe^ 
not  one  abroad,  that  displayed  any  thing  like 
a  comparable  share  of  science  and  erudition, 
so  aptly  united."     At  the  close  of  the  same 

J  ear  he  was  ordained  priest  and  deacon,  pro- 
ably  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  fellowship  off 
Trinity  College,  but  he  never  had  a  parochial 
cure.  The  two  following  years  added  much 
to  his  acquaintance  with  British  botany,  by 
journeys  in  company  with  his  friend  Mr.  Wit 
lughby  and  others,  as  far  as  Stirling  in  Scot* 
laacU  and  throughout  Wales^  to  the  western 
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tnd  •outheni  counties  of  England.  In  South 
Walea  and  Cornwall  he  also  attended  to  the 
examination  of  sea^^fowl  and  fishes,  preparatpry 
to  his  zoological  labours. 

The  year  1662  produced  a  considerable 
diange  in  his  situation.  The  act  of  uniformity! 
commonly  called  the  Bartholomew-act,  passed 
in  that  year,  having  enjoined  upon  all  ecclesi- 
astical persons  a  declaration  of  the  nullity  and 
illegality  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
Ray,  though  hehad  himself  never  taken  that  oath, 
felt  a  scruple  of  conscience  agaihst  makmg  the 
declaration  required,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
ejected  from  his  fellowship.  It  is  impossible 
that  such  a  sacrifice  to  principle  can  be  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  highly  honourable  to 
him,  especially  as  it  was  unattended  by  any 
thin?  of  the  spirit  of  dogmatism  or  contention, 
for  he  continued  in  lay  conformity  with  the 
Established  Church. 

His  connexion  with  the  college  being  now 
dissolved,  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  any 
plan  for  gratifying  his  thirst  of  knowledge; 
and  in  16^3  he  accompanied  Mr.  Willughby, 
JMr.Skippon,  and  another  gentleman,  in  a  tour 
to  the  continent,  comprehending  France,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and 
extending  as  far  as  Sicily  and  Malta.  He 
made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  collect  a 
number  of  valuable  observations  of  different 
kinds,  which  were  afterwards  given  to  the 
public  $  and  returning,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  three  years,  he  spent  some  time  at  his 
native  village.  The  following  winter  was 
passed  in  arranging  the  museum  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lughbv,  at  his  seat  of  Middleton  Hall  in  War- 
wickshire,  and  in  other  literary  occupations; 
and  in  1667  he  attended  that  friend  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  western  and  some  other  counties 
of  England.  One  of  his  objects  in  these  home 
tours  was  to  make  a  collection  of  local  words 
and  adages  which  were  inserted  in  his  book  on 
proverbs.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
into  the  Royal  Society  ^  and  he  translated  the 
*^  Real  Character*'  of  his  friend  Dr.  (after- 
wards Bishop)  Wilkins,  into  Latin,  the  manu- 
script of  which  version  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Society.  A  tour  into  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Yorkshire  and  West- 
morland occupied  part  of  the  following  year, 
which  he  mostly  spent  at  the  houses  01  his 
old  pupils,  who  seem  to  have  been  warmly 
attached  to  him^  In  1669  he,  with  Mr.  Wil- 
lughby, was  much  employed  in  experiments 
on  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  trees,  the  result  of 
l^hich  was  printed  in  the  Philos.  Trans.;  as 
was  likewise  an  account  of  tbe  atigtrm^jigij 

vol*,  vui. 


structure  of  a  porpess,  which  he  dissected  at 
Chester.  A  paper  of  his  m  the  Transactions 
of  id7i,  <<  On  Spontaneous  Generation/'  con- 
tains arguments  against  that  doctrine. 

He  had  now  made  himself  from  personal 
observation  so  well  acquainted  with  English 
botany,   that  he  ventured  to  print  a  national 
catalogue,  under  the  title  of  **  Catalogus  Plan- 
tarum    AngUae    et    insularum    adjacentium,'* 
1670,  8vo.     Its  plan  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cambridge  catalogue  ;  and  the  whole  number 
of  plants,  though  there  are  several  newly  dis-> 
covered,    amounts  only  to   1050,   a  paucity 
owing  to  his  great  care  to  admit  no  varieties 
among  the  species.    In  a  sixth  English  journey 
in  1 67 1,  attended  by  Thomas  Willisel,  an  un* 
lettered  but  zealous  botanist,  he  visited  all  the 
northern  counties.     In  the  same  year  he  sus- 
tained the  great  loss  of  his  congenial  friend, 
pupil,  and  patron,  Mr.  Willuehby,  who  testified 
his  confidence  in  his  worm  and  wisdom,  bf 
appointing  him  one  of  his  executors,  with  the 
trust  of  educating  his  two  sons,  to  which  he 
annexed  an  annuity  of  60I.  for  life. '  Another 
chasm  in  the  list  01  his  best  friends  was  made 
in  the  next  year  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Wil« 
kins.    He  now  retired  to  domestic  life,  and  in 
1673  entered  into  the  matrimonial  state,  re* 
siding  at  Middleton  Hall.    In  the  same  year 
he  published  the  fruit  of  his  continental  tr»» 
vels  under  the  title  of  **  Observations,  topo» 
graphical,  moral,  and  physiological,  made  in 
a  Journey  through  Fart  01  the  Low  Countries, 
Germany,  luly,  and  France,'^  8vo.    This  is  a 
work  copious  in  curious  and  Valuable  matter 
of  various  kinds.     Its  botanical  riches  may  be 
estimated  from  the  attestation  of  Haller,  who 
ranks  our  author  among  those  who  made  large 
additions   to    the   botany  of  Switzerland,   a 
country  which  had  already  been  mvestigated 
by  naturalists  of  eminence.    His  <<  Collection 
of  English  Proverbs''  was  first  published  in 
1672,  and  a  second  edition,  much  enlarged,  in 
1678.     It  proved  a  popular  book,  and  was 
frequently  reprinted.     Many  of  the  proverbs, 
it  must  be  confessed,   are  coarse  and  vulgar, 
but  it  is  among  the  lower  order  of  people  that 
notices  of  national  manners  and  customs  are 
chiefly  to  be  discovered.    In   1674,  he  also 
published  a  <<  Collection  of  English  Words  not 
generally  used,  with  an  Account  of  the  prepar* 
ing  and  refining  such  Metals  and  Minerals  at 
are  gotten  in  England." 

His    deceased    friend   Mr. Willughby  had- 
left  larfi;e  collections  for  the  history  of  birda 
and  fishes.    These  consisted  in  loose  papers 
written  in  Latin^  and  Ray  employed  much 
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ftme  and  pains  in  methodizing  then^,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  his  own  observations,  in  fitting 
ihem  for  publication.  They  appeared  in  1676 
in  a  folio  volume,  with  plates,  under  the  title  of 
««  Omithologiae  Libri  tres,  in  quibus,  Aves 
omnes  hactenus  cognitae,  in  Methodum  Naturis 
suis  conveniehtem  redacrae  accurate  describun- 
tur:"  Ray  added  his  name  as  editor  of  the 
^ork ;  and  in  1678  he  published  an  English 
banslation  of  it  with  large  additions.  About 
this  time  he  communicated  several  papers  on 
Subjects  of  natural  history  to  the  Royal  Society, 
some  of  which  were  printed  in  the  Transac- 
tions. Mr.  Willughby's  sons  being  now  re- 
moved from  his  tuition,  he  quitted  his  residence 
Ut  Middleton  Hall,  and  finally  settled  in  1679 
at  his  native  village. 
'    Botany  now  became  his  serious  study ;  and 

Eeparatory  to  his  great  design  of  a  general 
story  of  plants,  he  published  in  1682  his 
**  Methodus  Plantarum  nova,"  8vo.,  being  a 
system  of  arrangement  enlarged  and  improved 
from  the  synoptical  tables  which  he  had  in- 
serted in  1 668  in  Bishop  Wilkins's  "  Real 
Character!"  Of  this  work  the  leading  principle 
Mras  to  place  together,  as  much  as  possible, 
such  plants  as  agreed  in  natural  character, 
*which  he  estimated  from  conformity  in  the 
fructification,  and  in  the  general  habit.  This 
principle  rendered  his  method  extremely  ela- 
borate, and,  through  want  of  uniformity,  very 
Aiflicult  of  application  ;  for  which  reason, 
though  it  opens  many  striking  views  of  the 
Analogies  of  nature  in  the  vegetable  creation, 
rt  has  not  been  adopted  by  later  botanists.  In 
(684  he  had  completed  another  task  imposed 
by  posthumous  friendship,  which  was  that  of 
|)reparing  for  publication  Mr.  Willughby's 
J>apers  on  Icthyology.  He  added  two  books 
cff  his  own  writing,  and  methodised  and  en- 
hrgedthe  whole,  which  i«ras  printed  at  Oxford 
in  1686  with  the  title  "  Francisci  Willoughbeii 
Arm.  De  Historia  Piscium  lib.  quatuor,"  fol. 
In  that  year  also  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  Opus  immensi  Labbris,"  the  General 
History  of  Plants,  of  which  the  design  was 
no  less  than  to  describe  and  reduce  to  his  own 
system  all  the  plants  that  had  hitherto  been 
discovered  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
vast  work,  entitled  "  Historia  Plantarum  Ge- 
neralis,"  in  two  large  volumes  folio,  1686  and 
1686,  contains  descriptions  of  about  6900 
plants,  (many  of  which,  however,  have  since 
been  regarded  as  varieties  only)  together 
with  a- large  introduction  relative  to  botanical 
authors,   the   philosophy  and  physiology  of 


plants,  and  other  topics  itnpdrtant  to  {bt 
science.  To  his  descriptions  are  subjoined  the 
medical  and  economical  uses  ^  and  he  has  care*- 
fuUy  distinguished  those  which  he  had  himself 
examined,  from  those  mentioned  upon  the 
authority  of  others,  whose  names  he  always 
quotes.  Upon  the  whole,  the  work  still  bears 
a  high  value,  as  a  complete  view  of  the  science 
of  botany  as  it  existed  in  his  day,  and  as  pos- 
sessing much  knowledge  which  no  time  can 
abrogate. 

His  Catalogue  of  English  Plants  had  been 
augmented  by  a  «*  Fasciculus"  of  newly  dis- 
covered species  in  1688  ;  and  he  now  meditated 
throwing  English  botany  into  the  same  metho- 
dical form  that  he  had  given  to  general  botany. 
This  he  efi^ected  by  his  **  Synopsis  methodica 
Stirpium  Britannicarum,'*  1690,  8vo.,  a  most 
useful  performance,  which  was  long  the  pocket 
companion  of  English  botanists,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  further  the  knowledge  of  plants 
in  this  island.  To  conclude  the  recital  of  his 
labours  in  this  science,  he  printed  m  1694 
**  Stirpium  Europxarum  extra  Britannias 
nascentium  Sylloge,"  8vo.,  bdng  a  nearly  com- 
plete catalogue  of  all  discovered  European 
plants  not  natives  of  England.  In  the  preface 
to  this  publication  he  first  engaged  in  contro- 
versv,  by  making  some  remarics  on  RiviilUs's 
method  of  botany,  which  was  founded  on  the 
flower,  a  part  which  Ray  considered  as  of 
inferior  importance.  He  communicated  to 
Gibson,  for  his  edition  of  Camden  in  1695, 
the  provincial  lists  of  plants  annexed  to  each 
county.  His  second  edition  of  the  Svnopsis 
appeared  in  1696;  and  such  had  been  tne  pro- 
gress of  investigation  into  British  plants  since 
he  undertook  their  enumeration,  that  from 
1050  contained  in  his  catalogue  of  1670,  they 
were  now  numbered  to  1600  species.  To- 
gether with  this  edition  he  published  his 
<<  Dissertatio  de  variis  Plantarum  Methodis 
brevis,"  in  which  he  gives  his  ideas  of  systema 
of  botany,  acknowledging  the  imperfections  of 
his  own,  but  shewing  that  others  are  attended 
with  equal  difficulties.  He  also  annexed  an 
epistle  from  Rivinus,  with  his  reply.  The 
improvement  of  his  own  method  was  still  an 
object  of  great  interest  to  him,  and  he  brought 
it  to  its  most  perfect  form  in  1698;  but  so 
small  was  the  encouragement  given  at  that 
time  to  natural  history  in  England,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  send  it  to  Leyden,  where  it 
was  printed  under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Hatton, 
under  the  title  of  "  Methodus  Plantarum 
«mendata  et  aucta^   accedit  Methodus  Gra« 
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^  8vo*,  1703.     The  essence  of  this  method  is  an 
^  attempt  to  form  natural  classed,  in  ^which  he 
displays    great    knowledge    and     ingenuity; 
tbougn,  like  all  other  attempts  of  that  kind, 
it  failed  in  the  execution.     The  great  additions 
made  to  exotic  hotany  since  the  publication  of  < 
his  General  History  of  Plants  now  furnished 
matter  for  a  supplemental  volume^  the  comr 
piling  of  which  was  the  last  labour  of  his  old 
age.     It  appeared  in   1704,  and  enumerated 
above  1 1,700  phnts,  several  of  which,  however, 
were   repetitions,   the  necessary  consequence 
of  describing  from  dried  and  imperfect  speci<- 
mens.     By  all  these  works  on  botany,  more 
numerous  than   those  of   any   other   writer, 
Linnseus  excepted,  he  deserved  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the  science, 
and  is  justly  entitled,  by  the  illustrious  Haller, 
**  Maximus  ab  hominum  memoria  botanicus/' 
But  it  is  not  only  in  this  branch  of  natural 
lustory  that   the  name   of    Ray  stands  high 
among  improvers  and  systematists.     Zoology 
was  under  obligations  to  him  scarcely  inferior 
to  those  of   botany.      In  1693  he  published 
<'  Synopsis  methodica  Animalium  Quadrupe- 
dum,   et  Serpentini  generis,''  8vo.,  in  which 
he  gave  the  first  truly  systematic  arrangement 
cf  these  animals  since  the  time  of  Aristotle ) 
and  so  natural  was  his  classification,  that  its 
basis    has    been  adopted  by  the    celebrated 
British  zoologist  Mr.  Pennant.     Some  intro* 
ductory    observations    respecting   animals  in 
general  display  great  solidity  of  judgment  and 
depth  of  information.     He  next  drew  up  the 
Synopsis  of    Birds   and  Fishes,    which   had 
already  been  his  Study  in  preparing  for  the 
press  the   papers   of    his   friend  Willughby. 
in  both  classes,  however,  he  made  various  im- 
provements as  to  the  arrangement,  and  added 
many  new  species.    These  were  not  published 
till  after  his  death,  when  Dr.  Derham  under- 
took the  care  of   editing  them.     Another  of 
Ray's  labours  which  had  a  reference  to  natural 
hiBtory,  was  his  correcting  and  publishing  Stap- 
horsc's  translation  of   Rauwolf's  travels  into 
the  East,  with  a  selection  from  otlier  travellers 
into  those  countries,  as  Belon,  Alpinus,  Wheler, 
&c.,   and  certain  lists  of  rare  plants.      The 
work  was  printed  in  1693,  ^"^  popularly  bore 
the  name  of  <♦  Ray's  Collection  ot  Travels." 

Our  author  was  one  of  those  who  in  an 
eminent  degree  have  joined  the  spirit  of  piety 
with  the  study  of  nature.  When  a  college 
tutor,  he  commenced  this  union  in  lectures 
which  he  termed  *<  College  Exercises,*-  or 
^  Conunon  Places^''     These  he  afterwards 


ehl>rrai  and  formed  into  a^voluQtv^  wH^Ii 
was  nrst  printed  in  1691,  with  the  title  .c4 
<«  The  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  iu  ,tUe 
Works  of  the  Ciieation,"  8vo. ;  and  it  was  sq- 
well  received  by  the  public,  that  it  was  re^ 
printed  in  the  next  year,  and'  had  reached  a 
izth  edition  in  1758  :  it  has  also  been  trans-% 
lated  into  several  modern  languages.  Iii  1 692 
he  followed  this  work  with  "  Three  Physjco- 
theological  Discourses  concerning  the  primitive 
Chaos  and  Creation  of  the  World,  the  Deluge, 
and  the  future  Conflagration  of  the  World," 
8vo.,  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Tillotson,  with 
whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy.  In' 
these  he  exhibited  a  great  extent  of  erudition* 
as  well  as  a  wide  compass  of  kiK)w]edge| 
together  with  a  philosophical  freedom  of  en^ 
quiry.  His  "  Persuasive  to  a  Holy  Life,'*, 
published  in  1700,  presented  him  in  the  light 
of  a  moral  and  religious  preceptor,  free  from 
enthusiasm  or  mysticism,  and  employing  tlie 
plain  and  solid  arguments  of  reason  for  the 
best  of  purposes.  . 

It  was  the  lot  of  this  excellent  person  ta> 
pass  the   latter  years  of  his  life  under  the 
pressure    of    painful    infirniitics.      He    was 
afflicted  with  ulcers  in  his  legs  which  rendered 
his  nights  frequently  sleepless,  ^nd  incapaci^v 
tated  him  from  making  those  excursions  to  the 
metropolis  which  he  much  desired,  in  ordes 
to  visit  the   eardens  and   museums  of    the 
curious.     In  the  spring  of  1702  he  informs  m 
friend  that  he  had  not  beeti  iialf  a  mile  from 
his  own  house  for  the  last  four  years.     Yet 
the  activity  of  his  mind  remained  so  undi^ 
minished,  that,  at  the  age  of  75  he  began  s 
work  on  insects,  intended  to  comprehend  all 
the  English  species,  and  made  large  collections 
for  the  purpose,  but  did  not  live  to  complete 
it.     As  a  basis  of  arrangement,  he  drew  up  a 
short  <<  Methodus  insectorum,"   which  was 
published  the  year  after  his  death,  and  ex<- 
hibits   the  same  accurate  and  discriminating 
genius  which  characterises  his  other  works  in 
natural  history.    The  <<  Historia  Insectorum'! 
was  published  some  years  afterwards  by  Dr. 
Derham.     He  continued  to  pursue  his  studies 
till  within  three  months  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  January  1704*5^  iu  the  77th 
year  of  his  age.     A  widow  and  three  daughters 
survived  him*    He  was  buried  with  his  an«> 
cestors  in  the  churchyard  of  Notley,  having 
modestly  declined  an  offer  from  tlie  rector  ot 
being  laid  apart  in  the  chancel.     A  monument 
was  erected  over  his  grave,  with  a  long  and 
elegant  inscription,  at  the  charge,  it  is  said,  of 
Sishop  Coaipton.  ...      .i 
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Tlie  tenrket  perfomsed  to  science  hj  this 

tminent  philosopher  have  been  sufficiently  stated 

in  the   biographical    notice  of  his   writings. 

They  display   indefatigable  industry,   minute 

accuracy   jouied    with   enlarged    views,  and 

m   singularly  discriminative  and  methodizing 

talent.     His  learning  was  extensive,  and  his 

use  of  the  Latin  tongue  pure  and  facile,  so  that 

he  was  able  to  confer  due  embellishment  on  all 

the  subjects  he  touched.  His  reputation  was  not 

less  in  foreign  countries  than  in  his  own,  and 

he  is  univemlly  regarded  as  one  of  the  orna- 

ments  of  the  age.     His  private  character  was 

markedwith  a  modesty,  affability,  and  disposition 

to  communicate  and  oblige,    which  inspired 

general  esteem,  and   secured  him  the  warm 

attachment  of  his  friends  and  pupils.     To  this 

attachment  he  was  indebted  for  that  moderate 

•hare  of  the  comforts  of  life  which  he  possessed^ 

for  his  principles  did  not  permit  him  to  take 

those  clerical  preferments  to  the  expectation  of 

which  he  had  been  brought  up.     His  worth 

has  rendered  the  diflferent    religious    parties 

emulous  to  claim  him,  but  it  is  equally  certain 

that  he  was  a  lay-conformist  to  die  cnuixh  of 

England,  and  that  he  scrupled  to  be  more. 

On  his  death-bed  he  is  affirmed  to  have  made 

m  declaration  against  separatists,  more  decisive 

than  seems  to  belong  to  his  character  and  con« 

duct.    That  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the 

principles  of    civil   and  rehgious  liberty,    is 

manifest  from  an  animated  passage  in  the  prefure 

to  the  <^  Synopsis,"  expressing  his  gratitude  for 

having  lived  to  see  those  blessings  secured  by 

the  Revolution.     From  his  papers  entrusted  to 

die  care  of  Dr.  Derham,  were  selected  a  number 

of  letters,  and  printed  in  171B,  under  the  title 

of  '<  Philosophical  Letters  between  the  learned 

Mr.  Ray  and  several  of  his  Correspondents, 

Natives,  and  Foreigners  :"  they  relate  chiefly  to 

topics  of  natural  history.   Bhgr.  Brit,    Halieri 

BibL  Botan,  and  Anatom,     Pultne^i  Sketch$s  of 

Botany  in  England.  —A 

RAYMOND  DE  Pegnafort,  a  saint  in 
the  Roman  calendar,  was  a  Spaniard  by  nation, 
and  born  at  the  castle  of  Pegnafort  in  Cata- 
lonia, in  the  year  1 1 75.  From  a  seminary  at 
Barcelona,  were  he  went  through  a  course  of 
philosophy,  he  removed  to  the  University  of 
Bologna,  where  he  studied  the  law,  took  his 
degrees  in  that  faculty,  and  taught  the  canon 
law  for  some  time  with  great  reputation. 
Afterwards  he  was  called  to  Barcelona  by 
Berenger,  bishop  of  that  city,  who  made  him 
tt  canon  and  provost  of  his  cathedral  church. 
He  held  these  posts  in  the  year  laiS,  when  he 
•ttabUshed  an  institution  which  led  the  way  to 
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^e  foundation  of  the  Order  of  Mcrey,  for  dit 
redemption  of  captives  bv  the  Mahometans; 
but  in  1221,  he  resigned  his  dignities,   and 
became  a  member  of  the  Dominican  order  of 
preaching  friars  at  Barcelona.     In   the  year 
1230,    Pope   Gregory   IX.   sent  for  him   to 
Rome,  appointed  him  his  chaplain  and  con- 
fessor, and  devolved  on  h^m  the  cafe  of  carry* 
ing  on  the   tompilation  of  ^  the  "Decretals.'' 
As  a  recompence  for  his  labour,  the  pontiff  was 
desirous  of    nominating    him    to    the    arch- 
bishopric of  Tarragona ;  but^  from  his  attach** 
ment  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  study,  he  declined 
this  preferment,   as  he  did  subsequently  the 
ofl^ers  of  the  archbishopric  of  Braga  in  Portugal^ 
and  the  see   of  Barcelona.     Having  obtained 
permission  to  retire  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
he  returned  to  his  monastery ;  which  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  again^in  1238,  to  assume  the 
post  of  general  of  his  order.    Upon  the  plea  of 
his  infirmities,  however,  he  was  suffered  to 
resign  it  two  years  afterwards,  and  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  monastery, 
where  he  died  in  1275,  having  entered  on  the 
hundredth  year  of  his  age.     He  is  said  to  have 
been   principally  instrumental*  in  introducbg 
the  Inquisition  into  the  kingdom  of  Aragon» 
and  also  into  Languedoc ;  which  circumstances^ 
doubtless,  had  no  little  weight  in  procuring  a 
decree  for  his  canonization  from  Pope  Clement 
VIII.,  in  the  year  160 1.    He  was  the  author  , 
of  "  Summa  de  Casibus  pcsnitentialibus,  seu^ 
de  Poenitentia  et  Matrimonio/'  which  was  long 
highly  esteemed  by    the  catholic  world,  and 
underwent  numerous  impressions,  both  entire 
and  in  an  abridged  form.    The  best  edition  of 
it  is  that  published  by  Father  Laget  at  Lyon^ 
in  1718,  folio,  illustrated  with  l^uTied  notes. 
His  principal  work  is  the  «  Lib.  V.  Deere- 
talium,''  commencing  with  the  papacy  of  Alex- 
ander III.,   where   the  decretals  of  Gratiaa 
terminate,  which  was  approved  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.,  and  constitutes  the  second  volume 
of  the   papal  canon  law.     Cavis  Hist  Lit. 
Vol.  IL  sub  Smc.  icbolast.  Moreri.  Nouv*  Did. 
Hist.  —  M. 

RATNAL,  Wijlliah-Francis,  a-  French 
writer  of  celebrity  of  the  i8th  ceiitury,  was 
born  at  Saint  Genius  in  the  Rovergue  in  17 13. 
He  entered  at  an  early  age  among  the  Jesuits> 
and  by  his  lively  parts  raised  high  expectations 
of  his  future  eminence.  He  made  his  pvo- 
fession  in  the  society,  was  ordained  priest,  and 
preached  ^  but  a  dislike  of  restramt  of  every 
kind  induced  him  in  1748  to  quit  the  Jesuits» 
and  fix  his  abode  in  Paris.  He  there  entered 
upon  the  career  of  authorship  as  a  politicaI» 
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kistorical,  and  miscdlaneout  writer^  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  bj  a  brilliant  and  animated 
style,  and  a  bold  decisire  tone  of  sentiment. 
His    <<  Histotre  du  Stadbouderat,''  published 
in  1748,  and  <<  Histoire  du  Pariement  d'Ang- 
leterre,"  raised   him   into  reputation,  though 
inflated  and  declamatory,  and  by  no  means  his- 
torically ex^ct.     The  work  on  the  English  par- 
liament, in  particular,  was  tinged  with  many 
prejudices,   religious  and  political.     He  also 
composed  <<  Anecdotes  Literaires,''  3  vols,  i  amo., 
and  <<  Memoires  de  Ninon  de  Lenclos,"  and 
was  employed  in  the  «« Mercure  de  France." 
Thinking  commercial  speculations  more  likely 
to  turn  to  profit  than- literary  ones,  he  engaged 
in  them,  and  was  thereby  led  to  the  composition 
of  the  work  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  the 
principal   share  of   his  fame,  his  *'  Histoire 
philosophique  et  politique  des  Establissemens 
et  du  Commerce  des  Europ6ens  dans  les  deux 
Indes,''  first  printed  in  1770.  This  performance^ 
in  which  history,  description,  and  calculation, 
were  interspersed  with  political  and  philoso- 
phical reflexions,  and  the  whole  animated  by  an 
ardent  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  hatred  of 
tyranny,  civil  and  religious,  became  extremely 
popular  throughout  Europe,   and  placed   the 
author  high  in  the  list  of  fashionable  reformers. 
Upon  a  close   examination,    however,  it  was 
found  that  his  rich  and  energetic  style  often 
gave   importance   to   empty  declamation   and 
common  place  i  that  his  pictures  were  frequently 
inflaming,  and  his   principles  vitiated  by  the 
licentiousness  of  his   country;   and   that   his 
facts  were  derived  from  incorrect  or  dubious 
documents.     Sensible  of  some  of  the  imper- 
^  fcctions  of  his  work,  Raynal   determined   to 
improve  it  by  travel ;  he  accordingly  visited  the 
most  commercial  towns  in  France,  and  passed 
into  England  and  HoIland,-every  where  making 
enquiries  among  travellers  and  merchants  with 
unremitting  importunity.     On  his  return,  he 
published  at  Geneva  an  improved  edition  of  his 
work  in  10  vols.  8vo.,  containing  many  addi- 
tional and  amended  statements  of  commercial 
matters.     Its   general  tone,  however,  was   in 
no  respect  altered  ;  and  its  attacks  upon  autho- 
rity of  every  kind  were  so  unmeasured,  that 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  on  the  motion  of  the 
advocate-general  Seguier,    ordered    it    to  be 
burnt,  and  issued  a  decree   for  apprehending 
the  author.     Time,  however,  was  given  him 
to  retire  to  Spa,  whence  he  made  the  tour  of 
Germany,  and  after  having   visited   different 
courts,   ne  returned  to  France,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  its  southern  provinces.    He  there 
founded  several  prizes  in  the  academies  of 


Marseilles  and  Lyons  for  essays  on  subjects 
proposed  by  himself,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable was  <<  whether  the  discovery  of 
America  had  been  more  useful  or  prejudicial 
to  Europe  ?''  a  question  on  which  much  might 
be  said  on  both  sides,  without  the  possibility  of 
any  determinate  conclusion.  America,  on  ac- 
count of  the  quarrel  between  Great  Britain 
and  its  colonies,  was  about  tliis  time  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest;  and  the  Abb6  Raynal 
had  published  in  1781  H  Tableau  et  Revolu- 
tions des  Colonies  Angloises  dans  TAmerique 
septentrionale,''  a  work  written  in  a  liberal 
strain,  but  without  much  depth  or  accuracy. 
Its  mistakes  were  exposed  in  a  pamphlet  by  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Paine. 

In  1788  the  Abb6  came  to  Paris,  where  the 
revolutionary  contest  was  beginning  to  disclose 
itself.    When  the  national  assembly  was  con- 
voked, the  motion  of  a   friend  procured  the 
annulling  of  the  decree  passed  against  him,  for 
which  favour  he  wrote  a  letter  of  ^thanks  to 
the  president,  containing  a  retraction   of  the 
errors  in  the  condemned  work.    Finding  in  the 
sequel  the  constituent  assembly  occupied  in 
decrees,  some  of  which  aj^eared  to  him  to 
infringe  the   rights   of  property,  and   others 
calculated  to  augment  the  popular  effervescence^ 
he  ventured,  in  May  1791,  to  address  to  it  a 
long  letter  of  advice  and  remonstrance.     The  ' 
sentiments  declared  in  this  letter  were  very 
diflferent  from  those  which  were  generally  ex- 
pected from  the  author  of  the  **  Histoire  Phi- 
losophique,''  their  tendency  being  to  repress 
popular  licentiousness,  and  strengthen  the  bands 
of  civil  authority.     They  were  therefore  con- 
sidered by  the  warm  partizans  of  democracy  as* 
indicating  an  understanding  enfeebled  by  age  ^ 
and  he  was  sufiered  to  retire  unnoticed,  from 
the  supert'ening  storms,  to  Passy,  where,  re* 
duced  to  indigence,  he  was  cut  on  by  a  catarrh 
in  March  1 75)4,  in  his  85th  year.    He  was  at 
that  time   preparing   a   new   and  very  much 
altered  edition  of  bis  great  work,  and  is  said  to 
have  left  in  MS.  a  history  of  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes.     He  wrote  some  other 
works,  historical  and  political,  besides  those 
above  mentioned ;   but  few  authors  once   so 
much  celebrated  have  sooner  sunk  into  neglect* 
Nouv,  Diet.  Hist.     MonthL  iJ^v.—  A. 

RAYNERIUS,  verniacularly  Rainieri,  a 
learned  Italian  Dominican  monk,  who  flourished 
most  probably  in  the  13th  century,  was  a  native 
of  Pisa,  concerning  the  time  of  whose  birth  we 
have  no  information.  He  acquired  the  charac- 
ter of  a  consummate  divine  and  civilian,  and 
was  appointed  profeaaor  of  divinity,  as  well  as 
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raised  to  the  most  considerable  offices  of  trust 
and  honour  belonging  to  his  order.  Trithe- 
mius  places  his  deatli  under  the  year  1300  j 
while  others  refer  it  to  13335  and  others  again 
to  the  year  14 10.  He  left  behind  him  several 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  is  entitled^ 
•*  Pantheologia,  seu,  Surama  universe  Theo- 
logiae."  It  is  a  dictionary  of  divinity,  with  the 
subjects  disposed  in  alphabetical  order,  and  has 
been  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  *  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  communion.  It  was  first 
published  at  Nuremberg,  in  1473,  ^Y  James  of 
Florence,  a  Minorite,  with  numerous  additions^ 
and  also  numerous  omissions.  From  this  edi- 
tion it  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  i486;  at 
Lyons  in  1519,  folio;  at  Brixen  in  1580,  in 
2  vols.  4to. ;  and  at  Paris  in  1655*  in  3  vols, 
folio,  with  the  additions  of  Father  Nicolai,  a 
Dominican.  Appendix  to  Cavis  Hist.  Lit.  Vol.IL 
sub  sac,  WickL     Moreri.  —  M. 

RATNOLDS,  or  RAINOLDS,  John,  a 
learned  English  divine  in  the  i6th  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  was  born 
at  Pinhoe,  near  Exeter,  in  Devonshire,  in  the 
year  1549.     In  1562,  he  was  admitted  a  stu- 
dent at  Merton-coliege  in  the  University  of 
Oxford  ;  whence  he  was  removed,  in  1563,  to 
a  scholarship  of  Corpus-Christi-college.      Of 
this  foundation  he  was  chosen  a  probationer- 
fellow  three  years  afterwards ;  and  about  1572, 
having  previously  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he 
appears  to  have  been  appointed  Greek  lecturer 
in  his  college.     In  this  department  he  acquitted 
himself  with  great  applause.     "  The  author 
that  he  read,"  says  Fuller,  «<  was  Aristotle, 
whose  three  incomparable  books  of  rhetoricke 
he  illustrated  with  so  exquisite  a  commentary 
so  richly  fraught  with  all  polite   litterature, 
that,  as  well  in  the  commentary  as  in  the  text, 
one  may  find  that  aureumflumen  rerum  et  ver^ 
borunif  that  golden  torrent  the  prince  of  orators 
^telleth  us  of.'*     Hitherto  in  his  principles  he 
had  been  zealously  attached  to  the  Popish  re- 
ligion, while  a  brother  of  his,  called  William, 
was  equally  zealous  for  the  reformation.     The 
difference    in    their  sentiments  leading   them 
to  frequent  conferences  and  disputations,  they 
made  converts  of  each  other ;  William  becom- 
ing a  determined  Papist,  and  John  a  steady 
Protestant.     When  our  author  had  held  his 
fellowship  till  the  period  at  which  the  college- 
statutes  required  him  either  to  resign  it  or  to 
be  ordained,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
afterwards  chiefly  devoted  his  time  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.     He  frequently  ap- 
pcared  in  the  pulpit,  and  was  much  admired  as 
a  preacher.    In  the  year  1 5  ^9»  when  |ie  went 
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through  the  ^ercises  jMreparatory  to  hit  takjbg 
the  first  degree  in  divinity,  he  maintained  theses 
on  the  sufficiency  and  supreme  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  defence  of  the  Protestant 
separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  as  an 
unsound    member  .  of   the   Catholic    church ; 
which   gave  such   satisfaction   to   the   whole 
University,  that  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to 
commit  them  to  tlie  press.     His  compliance 
with  this  request  drew  on  him  the  virulent 
attacks  of  the  Papists,  in  various  pamphlets ; 
and  it  occasioned  his  being  selected  to  .enter 
the  lists  against  one  of  their  champions,  called 
John  Hart,  who  challenged  the  most  learned 
men  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  try  the  Pro- 
testant doctrine  by  the  touchstone  of  Scripture 
and  faith,  &c.     After  repeated  combats  with 
this  antagonist,  /ingua  et  calamo^  says  Fuller,  our 
author  was  left  master  of  the  field ;  and  he  de- 
rived no  little  reputation  from  the  account  of 
the  conferences  between  them,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  authority,  in  4to.     In  the  year  1585, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  fame  of  his 
great  learning  induced  Queen  Elizabeth  to  ap- 
point him  professor  extraordinary  in  that  faculty 
at  Oxford, 

The  lectures  of  Dr.  Ravnolds  were  more 
numerously  attended  than  those  of  any  of  hia 
contemporaries ;  and,  in  particular,  when  he 
undertook  to  refute  the  reasonings  in  defence 
of  Popery  advanced  by  the  famous  Bellarmin^ 
afterwards  Cardinal.  That  Jesuit  was  now  de- 
livering a  course  of  controversial  lectures  in  the 
English  seminary  at  Rome,  to  qualify  his  au- 
ditors for  the  office  of  missionaries  in  their 
native  country.  Of  these  lectures,  whjch 
were  taken  down  in  writing  by  the  students» 
transcripts  were  procured,  immediately  after 
their  delivery,  by  an  agent  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Walsingham,  residing  at  Rome,  who  regularlv 
sent  them  by  post  in  packets  to  the  English 
court,  whence  they  were  directly  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Raynolds.  By  this  means  our  professor 
had  the  opportunity  of  forewarning  his  hearers 
of  the  nature  of  the  attacks  which  they  migh( 
expect  from  the  disciples  of  that  subtle  advo* 
cate  for  Popery,  the  fallacy  of  whose  argu- 
ments he  exposed  before  the  author  had  printed 
them  for  publication.  As  a  reward  for  the 
service  which  he  thus  rendered  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause,  in  the  year  1598  the  Queen  ap- 
pointed him  Dean  of  Lincoln ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  exchanged  that  preferment 
for  the  presidentship  of  Corpus-Christio^Col- 
lege,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  This  exchange 
be  wa^t  induced  to  luake^  not  fropi  interested 
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Motives,  "but  from  Ms  attachitient  to  dti  acade* 
mical  life,  and  his  love  of  retirement  and  study. 
The  same  motives,  together  with  a  modest 
opinion  of  himself,  led  him  afterwards  to  re- 
fuse a  bishopric  which  Queen  Elizabeth  offered 
him.  With  great  prudence  and  good  manage- 
ment he  retrieved  the  finances  of  his  college, 
which  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  dilapida- 
tion ;  and  he  restored  its  decayed  discipline, 
strictly  obeying  the  statutes  himself,  and  com* 
pellihg  all  the  other  members  to  observe  them. 
After  the  accession  of  King  James  I.  he  was 
one  of  the  four  divines  whom  His  Majesty  ap- 
pointed to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Puritans,  in 
the  mock  conferences  at  Hampton-court.  On 
this  occasion,  "  with  confession  and  promise  of 
all  conformity,**  according  to  Fuller,  he  pre- 
ferred the  objections  of  that  party  to  the  Esta- 
blishment }  but,  to  use  the  words  of  'Neal» 
«  they  were  borne  down,  not  with  calm  reason 
and  argument,  but  with  the  royal  authority,  I 
mpprove^  or  dissent ;  the  King  making  himself 
both  judge  and  party.  •  No  wonder,  therefore, 
]f  Dr.  Raynolds  fell  below  himself,  and  lost 
some  part  of  his  esteem  with  the  Puritans, 
being  overawed  by  the  place  and  company, 
and  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  his  sovereign 
opponent." 

-  When  King  James  afterwards  gave  direc- 
tions for  undertaking  a  new  and  more  correct 
translation  of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Raynolds  was  one 
of  the  Oxford  divines  who  were  commissioned 
to  give  a  new  version  of  the  four  greater  pro- 
phets, the  book  of  Lamentations,  and  the 
twelve  lesser  prophets.  In  the  midst  of  this 
work  he  was  seized  by  the  gout,  under  the  at- 
tacks of  which  he  had  been  for  some  years  a 
sufferer ;  and  that  disorder  was  succeeded  by  a 
decline,  which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  him. 
He  still  persevered,  however,  in  that  under- 
taking ;  and  once  a  week  his  fellow-labourers 
at  .Oxford  regularly  assembled  in  his  apart- 
ments, where  they  compared  the  fruits  of  their 
respective  studies,  determining  by  general  con- 
Sent  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  most 
feithful  translation,  till  they  accomplished  their 
task.  Exhausted  at  length  by  disease,  after  a 
severe  and  mortified  life.  Dr.  Raynolds  died  in 
1607,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  highly  re- 
spected for  his  profound  and  various  erudition, 
as  well  as  for  his  piety,  hi^  modesty,  and  his 
humility.  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  <<  DecadL 
Ep.  vii.,"  says  of  him,  that  "  he  alone  was  a 
well  furnished  library,  full  of  all  faculties,  of 
all  studies,  of  all  learning :  the  memory,  the 
reading  of  that  man  were  near  to  a  miracle." 
«  The  truth  is,"  adds  Wood,  <♦  he  was  most 


prodigiously  seen  in  all  kind  of  learning,  an(^ 
had  turned  over  all  writers,  profane,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  divine,  all  the  councils,  fathers,  and 
histories  of  the  church.     He  was  also  most 
excellent  in  all  tongues,  of  a  sharp  and  nimble 
wit,  of  mature  judgment,  indefatigable  indus- 
try, exceeding  therein  Origen,  surnamed  Ada^ 
MANTius,   and  so  well  seen  in  all  arts  and 
sciences,  as  if  he  had  spent  his  whole  time  in 
each  of  them.     The  learned  Cracanthorp  tells 
us  also,  that  for  virtue,  probity,  integrity,  and, 
which  is  above  all,  piety  and  sanctity  of  life^ 
he  was  so  eminent  and  conspicuous,  that  it 
might  be  said  of  him,  to  name  Raynolds  is 
to  commend  virtue  itself.     In  a  word,  nothine 
can  be  said  against  him,  only  that  he,  with 
Thomas  Sparke,  were  the  pillars  of  puritanism^ 
and  grand  favourers  of  nonconformity,  as  the 
greater  part   of    writers  say."      Besides   the 
articles  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  he 
was  the  author  of  **  The  Prophecy  of  Oba» 
diah,   opened  and  applied  iii  sundry  learned 
and  gracious  Sermons,"  &c.,  published  after 
his  death,  in  161 3,  4to. ;  "  The  Prophecy  of 
Haggai   interpreted,    and   applied   in    fifteen' 
Sermons,"    another   posthumous  publication,, 
in  1649,  4^^*  >  '^  ^^  Romanas  Ecclesiae  Idolo 
latria,    in    Cultu    Sanctorum,    Reliquiarum^ 
Imaginum,"  &c.,  1596,  4to.  j   "  Defence  of 
the  Judgment  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  that 
a  Man  may  lawfully,  not  only  put  away  hi» 
Wife  for  her  Adultery,  but  also  marry  another,** 
published  after  the  author's  death,  in  1609^ 
4to. ;    "   Censura    Librorum   Apocryphorum 
Veteris    Testaroenti,     adversus    Pontificios/*" 
&c.,  another  postliumous  work,    said    to    be 
first    printed    at    Oppcnheim    in  .  Germany » 
161 1,  in  2  vols.  4to.  5  **  The  Overthrow  of 
Stage  Plays,  by  way  of  Controversy  between 
Dr.  Gager  and  Dr.  Kaynolds,"  &c.,  said  to  be 
first   printed   at    Middleburg  in  Zealand,    ia 
1599,  4to. ;    "  The  Original  of  Bishops  and 
Metropolitans  briefly  laid  down,"   printed  at 
Oxford  in  1641,  4to.  and  inserted  in  Arch-* 
bishop  Usher's  discourse  on  the  same  subject  ^ 
**  Judgment  concerning  Episcopacy,  whether 
it  be  God's  Ordinance,"  1598,  4to. ;  together 
with  single  "  Sermons,"  '<  Orations,"  "  Let- 
ters,'* and  controversial  tracts.     Fuller^s  Abet 
Redivivus.       WooJts     Athen,     Oxotu     Vol.   L- 
NeaPs  Hist.  Purit.  Vol.  IL  ch.  i.  —  M. 

RAZI,  one  of  the  surnames  of  the  famous 
Mussulman  Dr.  Fakhreddin  Mohamii£j> 
Ben  Omar  Ben  Khatib  Rei,  Al  Temin^ 
Al  Bekki,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city  o£ 
Ret  in  the  Persian  Irak,  of  which  the  word 
Razx  id  the  appell<itive*    He  was  born  in  the 
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f^t  of  die  Hegin  5>3»  correspoodiiig  with 
1 148  of  the  Chmtian  «»»  and  became  one  of 
(he  most  celebrated  doctors  of  the  sect  of 
Scbafn,  His  knowledge  was  not  confined  to 
the  learning  usually  taught  in  the  Mahometan 
schools,  but  it  also  comprehended  the  sciences 
imported  into  the  East  with  the  writings  of  the 
Grecian  sages ;  and  he  was  a  rery  eloquent 
preacher  both  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  lan« 

Siages.     By  these  qualifications  he  acquired 
e  favour  of  several  princeSt  particularly  of 
Gaiatheddin,  a  Sultan  of  the  Gaurid  dynasty, 
who  erected  a  college  for  him  in  the  city  of 
Herat  in  Chorasan.     From  this  situation  he 
was  driven  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Cadi  Ab- 
dalmegid,  of  the  sect  of  the  Keramians$  who 
were  superstitiously  attached    to   the   literal 
sense  of  the  Koran,  and  who  contended  that 
the  Deity  was  corporeal,  and  of  human  shape. 
Having  challenged  Razi  one  day  to  a  public 
dispute  on  these  attributes  of  Goid,  he  was  so 
confounded  by  the  superior  reasoning  of  the 
latter  in  defence  of  the  divine  spirituality,  that 
he  became  his  bitter  enemy,  and  srized  every 
opportunity  of  calumniating  him  to  the  Sultan, 
as  a  man  who  under  the  cloak  of  philosophy 
concealed    irreligious    and    impious    notions. 
Findin?  that  his  insinuations  produced  no  effect 
upon  me  Sultan,  he  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  influence  with  the  populace,  whose 
prejudices  were  on  his  side,  to  ruin  his  oppo« 
nent.    In  one  of  his  sermons,  therefore,  he 
expatiated  with  such  fervour  on  the  necessity 
•f  preserving  pure  the  true  faith,  revealed  by 
God  to  the  prophet,  and  transmitted  by  tradi- 
t\on  from  the  prophet  to  the  first  Mussulman 
doctors ;  lamenting,  at  the  same  time,  the-cor^ 
ruptions  which  the  disciples  of  Aristotle  and 
Avicenna,  particularly  Razi,  had  attempted  to 
incorporate  with  it,  and  accompanying  his  la- 
mentations   with  floods  of    tears  j   that   the 
passions  of  his   auditory  were  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  they  proceeded  in  a  tumul- 
tuous body  to  the  Prince's  palace,  where  they 
compelled  him  by  their  clamours  and  menaces 
so  *banish  Razi  from   the   city.     Sometime 
afterwards,  when  this  enthusiastical  efferves- 
cence had  subsided,  the  Sultan  recalled  Razi, 
who  died  at  Herat  in  the  year  606  of  the 
Hegira,  or  A.  C.  1209,  at  the  age  of  6i.    He 
was    the    author  of   <<   Erschad  alnadhar  ela 
Latbdif  alasrar^  or,  ^^  An  Introduction  to  the 
most  subtile  Mysteries,  for  the  Use  of  Men  of 
Genius,*'  in  which  he  proves  and  explains  the 
principles  of  Mussulmanism  philosophically ; 
*<  Mdhassel  Alafkar^^  a  treatise  on  metaphy- 
sics and  scholastic  divinity,  which^  has  had 


numerous  commentators  ;  ^  Ossout  Riiinj^ 
or,  "  The  Principles  of  the  Faith,'*  contain- 
ing discussions  of  various  philosophical  and 
theological  topics,  and,  among  others,  a 
dissertation  against  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
which  shews  that  he  was  not  so  confirmed  an 
Aristotelian  as  his  enemies  represented  him  to 
be ;  and  the  work,  entitled,  "  JSkbtiarmi  at 
Nagiaumab,*'  or,  <<  Select  Astronomical  Re- 
searches,** has  also  been  attributed  to  him,  at 
well  as  otl^er  pieces  mentioned  by  our  authority. 

RAZI,  is  also  the  surname  of  a  very  cele- 
brated physician,  philo^pher,  chemist,  and 
astronomer,  called,  Mohamep  Bjbm  ZaurIjA^ 
a  native  of  the  same  city  with  the  preceding, 
who  flourished  under  the  caliphate  of  Moctader, 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides,  and  died  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  310,  or  A.  C.  922,  to 
whom  some  writers  ascribe  the  «  Ekhtiarat  at 
Nagioumai  ;"  of  Abdalrahman  Ben  Omar^  Ben 
Sahalf  Aboul-Houssain  Al^'S&fif  whose  memory 
is  highly  respected  by  the  Mahometans,  on 
account  of  his  having  been  the  institutor  of  a 
rule  of  rigid  ascetic  discipline  for  Mussulman 
devotees,  and  who  died  in  the  year  of  the  He* 
gira  375,  or  A.  C.  986 ;  and  of  several  other 
writers  whose  names  are  given  in  UHirbek/s 
BiUiotL  Orientate, '^M. 

RECHENBERG,  Adah,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man Lutheran  divine  and  professor  in  the  17th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Meissen,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1642* 
Having  gone  through  a  course  of  elementary 
learning  at  Freyberg,  he  went  to  pursue  his 
academical  studies  at  the  University  of  Leipsic^ 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  profi* 
ciency  in  the  different  branches  of  literature^ 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  In  a  short 
time  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  the  public  * 
lectures  which  he  delivered ;  and  he  was 
created  professor  of  philology  and  of  history 
in  the  year  1677.  'Diis  professorship  he  ex- 
changed in  1699  for  that  of  divinity,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death  in  172 1,  when  he  was 
about  79  years  of  age.  To  his  various  and  solid 
erudition,  the  following  works,  of  which  he 
was  either  editor  or  author,  bear  ample  testi« 
mony  :  <<  Athenagorx  pro  Christianis  Apologia^ 
Grsec6,  cum  Interpretatione  Latina  SuflBridi 
Petri,  et  Grammaticorum  Observationibus,"  in 
2  vols.  4to.,  1^84  and  1685  ;  *^  Athenagora» 
de  Resurrectione  Mortuorum  Liber,  cum 
Annotationibus,"  1684,  4to.;  «  Appendix 
tripartita  Isasogica  ad  Libros  SymboUcos  i** 
^  Rolandi  Maresii  Epistolae  rhilologicx,"* 
1687,  lamo.}  <*  De  Studiis  Academicis  Liber 
sihgularis/'   1690^  i2mo.}  «De  Raptu  En- 
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«sti  ^t  Albert!  Dacum  Saxonias/'  i6go,  4to. ; 
t  preface  and  notes  to  "  Laur.  Ingew.  Elingii 
Historia  Graecae  Linguae,"  16911  8vo.  j  the 
same  to  a  collection  entitled  *^  Historiae  rei 
Nummariae  Veteris  Scriptores  aliquot  Insig* 
nioreSj  ad  Lectioneni  Sacrorum  et  Profanorum 
8criptorum  utiles,  cum  Bibliotheca  Nammaria, 
&€.,"  1692,  in  2  vols.  4to. ;  "  De  Nobilitate 
Misnix  literatae,**  i694,4to.;  "DeMusaeo  Alex- 
andrine," 1698,410.;  "Dissertatipnes  Historico- 
politicae,"  1698,  8vo. ;  <<  Summariuni  Historiae 
Ecclesiasticx,"  1699, 1 2mo.;  "Fundamcntum 
Religionis  Prudentumj"  <*  Praelectiones  etlnsti- 
tutiones  Historicae,"  1707,  i2mo.}  "  Edmondi 
Richerii  Obstetrix  Animorum,"  1708,  i2mo.; 
**  Dissertations  ;"  "  Disputations  •,"  contro- 
versial tracts  on  the  subject  of  grace,  against 
the  learned  Ittigius,  &c.  He  had  a  son  named 
CIharles-Otho,  who  was  born  at  Leipsic  in 
1689,  and  died  in  1751.  His  studies  were 
chiefly  directed  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence ; 
and  he  became  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law, 
assessor  to  the  tribunal  of  the  court,  canon  of 
Naumburg,  public  professor  of  the  pandects, 
and  member  of  the  lesser  college  of  princes. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  InstituViones  Juris- 
prudentiae  Naturalis ;"  "  Institutiones  Juris 
publici  ;**  "  Regulae  Juris  privati,"  &c. ;  and 
he  took  a  part  in  conducting  the  <^  Acta  Erudi- 
torum"  of  Leipsic.  Saxii  Onomast.  Lit.  par.  v. 
J^orerL  Nouv.  D'ut.  Hist, — M. 
REAL.     See  St.  Real. 

REAUMUR,  Rene- Antoine  Ferchadlt, 
Sieur  de,  a  very  eminent  naturalist^  was  bom 
in  1683,  of  a  family  in  the  law>  at  Rochelle. 
Quitting  the  study  of  law  to  which  he  was 
bred,  for  those  of  mathematics,  natural  history, 
and  natural  philosophy,  he  repaired  in  1703  to 
Paris  as  the  centre  of  scientific  information. 
He  so  much  distinguished  himself  in  a  few 
years,  that  in  1708  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of   Sciences.      From  that  time  he 
entirely  gave   himself   up  to  the   pursuits  of 
natural  history  in  all  its  branches,   and  few 
men  have  passed  a  life  more  actively  and  use- 
fully employed.     Utility  was  a  constant  aim 
in  all  his  enquiries,  even  into  the  most  minute 
parts  of  nature  \  and  experiment  and  observa- 
tion were  his  perpetual  guides.     He  theorized 
litfle,    but  no  one  surpassed  hin)  in  the  patient 
industry  with  which  he  observed  natural  phe- 
nomena, or  fol  lowed  the  processes  of  art.     The 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  are  en- 
riched with  his  communications  from  1709  to 
1756,   and    their  number,  value,  and  variety 
are  equally  extraordinary.     The  improvement 
of  manufactures  was  a  |;reat  object  of  his^t- 
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tention.  In  1722  he  published  a  very  im 
portant  work  on  iron  and  steel,  entitled 
*«  L'Art  de  convertir  le  Fer  forge  en  Acier,  et 
TArt  d'adoucir  le  Fer  fondu,"  &c.,  4to.,  which 
contained  a  minute  and  scientific  account  of 
the  processes  employed  in  that  branch  of  ma- 
nufacture, with  hints  for  their  improvement. 
His  services  to  his  country  by  this  performance 
were  rewarded  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans 
with  a  pension  of  1 2,000  livres,  which  he  ac- 
cepted only  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be 
placed  under  the  name  of  the  Academy,  which 
shquld  enjoy  it  after  his  death.  He  introduced 
into  France  the  manufacture  of  tinned  iron, 
which  article  had  before  been  imported  from 
abroad;  and  he  made  a  great  many  experiments 
in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  which  con-' 
tributed  to  its  perfection  in  France.  A  curious 
kind  of  porcelain  made  from  the  unvitrifying 
(if  it  may  be  so  termed)  of  bottle  glass  bear^ 
the  name  of  Reaumur,  its  discoverer.  In  a 
"  History  of  the  Auriferous  Rivers  of  France," 
he  gave  a  detail  of  all  the  methods  practised  to 
separate  the  particles  of  gold  from  the  sands 
containing  them.  He  also  made  numerous 
experiments  relative  to, the  art  of  hatching 
chickens  by  artificial  heat,  as  practised  in 
Egypt,  which  he  published  in  2  vols,  xarno.^ 

1752. 

In  physics  Reaumur  rendered  his  name  cele- 
brated by  his  thermometer,  which  is  still  the 
only  one  used  in  France,  and  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  European  continent.     Its  freezing 
point  is  marked  zero,  and  its  boiling-water  point 
80  :  this  is  generally  regarded  as  a  preferable 
mode  of  division  to  that  of  Fahrenheit,  though 
it  has  the  inconvenience  of  requiring  a  positive 
and  negative  notation  for  low  degrees  of  heat. 
The  most  valuable  of  his  physiological  experi- 
ments were  those  relating  to  tHe  concoctive 
powers  of   the   stomach   in  granivorous   and 
carnivorous  birds,   in  which  he  clearly  estab^ 
lished  the  different  modes  of  action  in  these 
two  classes,  viz.  by  triture  and  by  solution. 
These  were  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1752.     In  natural  history  he  ac- 
quired the  greatest  fame  as  an  entomologist. 
Besides  a  number  of  curious  papers  on  this 
subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  he 
published  a  very  elaborate  work  entitled  "  Me- 
moires  pour  servir  a  Histoire  NatureUe  Aes 
Insectes,"  in  6  vols.  4to.,  1734  to  1742.    This 
was  the  labour  of  many  years,  and  the  resnlt 
of  innumerable  observations  made  in  his  garden, 
in  which  he  kept  insects  of  all  kinds,  that  he 
might  examine  into  their  generation,  changes, 
and  mode  of  life.    By  his  eloquence  wA  taste 
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in  dcscrrptioh  he  lias  rendered  this  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  books  in  natural  history, 
whilst  it  afFords  a  vast  fund  of  nev^  and  correct 
iniformation.  '  If  he  is  somewhat  diffuse  irt 
narration,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  minute 
objects  with  which  he  was  conversant  could  , 
not  be  made  intelligible  without  large  details, 

Reaumur  was  a  man  of  much  private  worth, 
of  mild  and  amiable  manners  and  correct 
morals.  He  died  at  his  estate  in  Le  Maine 
in  1757,  at  the  age  of  nearly  75,  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  fall.  He  bequeathed  his  manu- 
tcripts  and  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Nouv.  Vict.  Hist. 
Halleri  BibL  Anat.—A. 

RECORDE,  RoBfiKT,  a  learned  physician 
and  mathematician  in  the  i6th  century,  was 
descended  from  a  genteel  family  in  some 
fcoiinty  of  Wales,  and  flourished  under  the 
reigns  of  Henry  Vm.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary. 
Of  the  year  of  his  birth  we  have  no  account ; 
though  it  must  have  been  early  in  the  century, 
since  he  was  entered  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford about  the  year  1525.  At  the  regular  pe- 
riod he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  5  and  in  1521 
}ie  was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls-college. 
Here  .he  publicly  taught  arithmetic,  and  other 
branches  of  the  mathematics,  by  methods  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  his 
pupils,  "  that,"  as  Wood  expresses  himself, 
«  none  ever  did  the  like  before  him  in  the 
memory  of  man."  But  besides  cultivating  the 
mathematical  sciences,  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  physic,  intending  to  follow  the 
medical  profession.  As  Cambridge  seems  at 
this  time  to  have  had  the  highest  reputation  as  a 
medical  school,  he  went  to  that  University, 
where  he  passed  through  a  requisite  course  of 
studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  that  faculty  in  the  year  1545.  Ho- 
noured with  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him, 
for  the  great  knowledge  which  he  possessed  in 
several  arts  and  sciences,  he  afterwards  return- 
ed to  Oxford,  where  he  resumed  his  labours 
in  the  capacity  of  mathematical  tutor,  in  con- 
nection with  the  exercise  of  his  new  profes- 
sion. From  Oxford  he  removed  to  London, 
and  was  honoured,  as  it  has  been  said,  with 
the  appointment  of  physician  to  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  to  each  of  whom 
h^  dedicated  some  of  his  books.  However, 
owing  to  some  cause  which  is  not  explained, 
he  appears  to  have  become  embarrassed  in  his 
circumstances,  and  to  have  been  confined  for 
debt  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  where  he  died 
in  15581  when,  probably,  he  was  not  much 
more  that  fifty  years  of  age.      Among  the 
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mathematical  bobirs  publishied  by  him,  the  first,- 
Jn  order  of  time^  of  which  wc  have  any  accountt 
IS  entitled,  *'  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge  con- 
taining the  first  Principles  of  Geometrie,  as 
they  may  moste  aptly  be  applied  rifito  Practise, 
borne  for  use  of  Instrumentes  geometricall  and 
astronomicall,  and  also  for  Projectbn  of  Plattes 
in  every  Kinde,  and  therfore  much  necessary 
for  all  Sortes  of  Men,'*  1551,  4to.,  dedicated 
to  King  Edward  VI.  This  was  followed  in 
the  succeeding  year,  by  *«  The  Ground  of 
Arts^  teaching  the  perfect  Worke  and  Prac- 
tise of  Arithmeticke,  bothe  in  whole  Numbers 
and  Fractions,  after  a  more  easie  and  exact 
Forme  then  in  former  Time  hath  beene  set 
forth,"  8vo.  This  work  passed  through  many 
editipns,  and  was  corrected  and  augmented  at 
first  by  the  famous  Dr.  John  Dee ;  then  by 
John  Mellis,  a  school-master,  in  1590  ^  next 
by  Robert  Norton  j  then  by  Robert  Hartwell, 
practitioner  in  mathematics  in  London;  and 
again  by  R.  C,  &c.  All  these  additions  were 
printed  together  in  1623,  in  a  large  8vo.  vo- 
lume. The  author's  next  mathematical  pub- 
lication was  entitled,  **  The  Castle  of  Kninxh- 
ledgi  containing  the  Explication  of  the  Sphere, 
bothe  celestiall  and  material!,  and  divers  other 
Things  incident  thereto.  With  sundry  plea- 
saunt  Proofes  and  certainene  we  Demonstrations 
not  written  before  in  any  vulgare  Workes,** 
1556,  folio.  In  1557,  appeared  his  "  Whet^ 
stone  of  Wittey  which  is  the  seconde  Parte  of 
Arithmeticke;  containing  the  Extraction  of 
Rootes ;  the  Cossike  Practise,  with  the  Rules 
of  Equation  j  and  the  Workes  of  Surde  Nom- 
bers,"  4to.  Of  this  work  Dr.  Hutton  hal 
given  an  analysis  in  his  <^  Mathematical  Dic- 
tionary,** under  the  article  Algebra.  Ac- 
cording to  Sherburne,  the  author  also  pub- 
lished a  mathematical  work,  entitled,  <<  Cos- 
mographisB  Isagogen ;"  and  he  wrote  a  book, 
**  De  Arte  faciendi  Horologium  5**  and  another, 
"  De  Usu  Globorum,  et  d6  Statu  Temporum." 
Wood  says,  that  he  likewise  wrote  several 
pieces  on  physic,  anatomy,  politics,  and  divi- 
nity ;  but  states,  that  he  nad  seen  only  one  of 
them,  entitled,  «  The  Urinal  of  Physic,  &c.,*' 
reprinted  in  1582,  8vo.,  and  knows  not  whether 
any  of  the  others  wer©  ever  committed  to  the 
press.  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  VoLL  Hutton*s 
Math.  Diet. — M. 

REDI,  Francesco,  an  eminent  physician, 
philosopher,  and  poet,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Arezzo  in  1626.  He  studied  in  the 
University  of  Pisa,  where,  in  1647,  ^^  *^^^  * 
doctor's  degree  in  philosophy  and  medicine. 
After  visiting  Rome  and  Naples,  and  improv- 
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!ng  himaelf  by  frequenting  the  libraries  and 
learned  men  in  those  capitals^  he  returned  to 
Tuscany,  where  he  obtained  an  introduction  to 
die  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  IL     His  modesty, 
Agreeable  manners,   and  various  accomplish- 
ments, soon  ingratiated  him  with  this  prince ; 
«nd  it  was  not  long  before  he  made  lumself 
known  to   the   literary   world   by  the    fruits 
of  his  genius.       He  was  first  distinguished 
for  his  productions  in  Italian  poetry,  which 
rank  among  the  most  elegant  and  cultivated  in 
the  language.     They  gave  him  admission  into 
the  academies  of  the  Gelati  of  Bologna,  and 
the  Arcadi  in  Rome,  and  afterwards  into  that 
Delia  Crusca.     It  is  probable,  also,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  philosophical  society  del 
Cimento,  since  he  mentions  chemical  experi- 
ments in  which  he  was  engaged  by  order  of 
the  Grand  Duke.     He  wrote  in  Italian  prose 
with  equal  purity  and  elegance,  and  is  cited  as 
an  authority  in  the  dictionary  Delia  Crusca,  to 
the  compilation  of  which  he  also  contributed, 
by  his  fine  collection  of  Tuscan  authors.     In 
his  own  profession,  he  raised  himself  to  emi- 
nence by  great  simplicity  of  practice,  and  the 
.rejection  of  false  theories  and  idle  superstitions ; 
and  he  rendered  himself  so  acceptable  at  court, 
that  the   Grand  Dukes,    Ferdinand  II.    and 
Cosmo  IV.,   made  him  their  first  physician, 
and  placed  great  confidence  in  his  skill.     As 
a  naturalist,  he  became  famous  by  his  experi- 
ments on  insects  and  vermes,  and  on  the  poi- 
son of  the  viper.     He  was  one  of  the  philoso- 
phers who  had  a  principal  share  in  overthrow- 
ing many  errors  proceeding  from  a  blind  at- 
tachment to  the  ancients,  especially  that  of  the 
generation  of  animals  by  means  of  putrefac- 
tion.     His  experiments   were  considered   as 
decisive  in  proving  that  no  production  of  living 
creatures  took  place  in  circumstances  where 
the  access  of  ova  was  entirely  debarred.     Redi 
possessed  tliat  degree  of  philosophical  incre- 
dulity,  and   disregard   to  authority,    without 
which  no  old  errors  can  be  corrected,  or  new 
truths  established ;  and  he  merits  a  high  rank 
among  those  who,  in  the  17th  century,  pro- 
moted the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge 
by  the  only  sure   means  of  experiment  and 
observation. 

This  physician  parsed  his  life  in  a  dignified 
•station,  highly  esteemed  by  the  princes  whom' 
he  served,  and  generally  respected  by  his  coun- 
trymen and  foreigners.  His  bouse  was  fre- 
quented by  a  number  of  distinguished  disciples, 
whom  he  animated  to  the  pursuit  of  science, 
in  which  several  of  them  became  eminent. 
His  conversation  was  both  lively  and  instruc- 


tive; and  with  an  appearance  of  graTity  ap- 
proaching to  austerity,  he  possessed  a  fund  of 
pleasantry  and  facetiousness.  The  activity  of 
his  mind  was  displayed  in  perpetual  employ- 
ment, one  kind  of  study  being  relieved  by 
another,  without  any  interval  of  relaxation* 
In  his  latter  years  he  was  afilicted  with  epi- 
leptic  attacks,  one  of  which  probably  proved 
fatal  to  him  at  Pisa,  whither  he  had  retired  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air,  and  where  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  on  March  ist,  1698.  He  was 
interred  at  Arezzo,  and  various  honours  wei:e 
conferred  upon  his  memory  by  the  learned 
societies  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  bj 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  caused  three  fine  me- 
dallions to  be  struck  to  his  honour. 

The  writings  of  Redi  were  all  in  his  native 
language,  in  which  he  is  accounted  a  classical 
author.      An  observation   made    by   Fabroni 
concerning  his  style  is  worthy  of  attention^ 
<<  Considering  it  as  the  principal  office  of  t^ 
writer  to  express  his  meaning  in  the  clearest 
manner,  and  never  to  stop  the  reader,  he  did 
not  hesitate  often  to  repeat  names  and  s.ur« 
names,  and  to  reiterate  whatever,  if  omittedi 
might  produce  a  degree  of  obscurity,  though 
the  omission  might  be  graceful."     Examptes 
of  the  contrary  practice  are  but  too  frequent  ia 
modem  authors.     His  principal  works  are.  the 
following:    **  Osservationi   intomo  alle  Yu 
pere,"  1664}  in  this  work  he  shewed  that  poi- 
sons received  without  injury  into  the  stomachy 
may  be  fatal  in  the  minutest  portion  when 
mixed  with  the  blood  by  a  wound:   be  also 
gave  a  description  of  the  organs  secreting  and 
conveying  the  poison  of  tlie  viper,  and  difr* 
proved  the  opinion  of  Charas,  that  it  was  the 
rage  of  the  animal  alone  which  made  its  bite 
venomous.     He  afterwards  published  a  letter 
on  the  same  subject,  in  reply  to  Charas*  de- 
fence of  his  opinion.  <<  Esperienze  intomo  alle 
Generazion  degl'  Insetti,"  1668,  4to, }  it  is  in 
this  wbtk  that  be  principally  refutes  the  notion 
of  generation  from  putrefaction,  and  shews 
that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  ova ;  be,  however, 
throws  out  a  very  singular  opinion  concerning 
the  gall-insects,  conceiving  that  they  may  be 
generated  by  the  action  of  the  soul  or  living 
principle  of  the  vegetable;   but  this  idea  he 
renounced   after    Malpighis's  dissertation    on 
galls.      ^  Esperienze  intomo  a  diverse  cose 
naturali,  e  particolarmente  a  quelle  che  se  ven- 
gon  portate  dall'  Indie,"  167 1,  410. ;  <»  Osser- 
v^zioni  intomo  agli  Animali  viventi,  che  se 
trovano  negli  Animali  viventi,''  1684,  4(0. ;  in 
this  work  are  onany  curious  observations  qon- 
cerning  the  anatomy,  mode  of  life^  &c.  .of 
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animals  which  reside  within  the  bodies  of  other 
animals.  ««Osservazioniintomo  a  pellicelli  del 
Corpo  umano,"  1687,  4to.,  under  the  name  of 
Cosmo  Bonomi.  To  these  philosophical  works 
may  be  added  observations  on  the  glass  drops 
here  called  Prince  Rupert's  5  experiments  on 
factitious  salts ;  and  a  letter  on  the  inrention 
of  spectacles.  His  "  Lettcre,**  forming  two 
Tolumes  of  his  works,  contain  much  matter  of 
science  and  erudition.  As  a  medical  writer 
he  chiefly  appears  in  his  "  Consulti  iMedici," 
published  in  1726  by  Manni  •,  in  these  his 
practice  seems  more  distinguished  by  simplicity 
than  efficacy.  Of  his  poetical  productions,  the 
most  esteemed  is  his  dithyrambic  poem  entitled 
«*  Bacco  in  Toscana,"  which,  for  fervour  of 
imagination,  energy  of  diction,  and  force  of 
Tersification,  is  accounted  superior  to  any  other 
of  the  class.  Of  his  <<  Sonetti"  a  magnificent 
edition  was  published  at  Florence  in  1702. 
All  the  physical  and  medical  writings  of  Redi 
have  been  translated  into  Latin.  Editions  of  the 
whole  of  his  works  have  been  given  at  Venice 
in  1712,  1728  5  and  at  Naples  in  1741,  7  vol. 
4to.  Fabronu  Tiraboschu  Halleri  BibL  Med* 
and  Anatom.  -—  A. 

REENBERG,  Theocahus,  one  of  the 
best  Danish  poets  of  his  time,  was  bom  at 
Viborg,  in  1656,  and  received  the  elements  of 
his  education  at  the  school  of  that  place.  In 
1680  he  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  after 
having  undergone  an  examination  by  the  theo* 
logical  faculty,  and  returned  to  Denmark  in 
1682;  he  then  married,  and  purchased  an  estate 
not  far  from  Aarhuus,  and  in  1703  was  ap« 
pointed  fourth  judge  in  Jutland.  In  1730  he 
.•ecame  a  counsellor  of  justice,  and  died  in 
1742.  His  poetical  works  were  published  at 
Copenhagen  in  two  parts,  8vo.,  1769,  by  his 
grandson,  Tbeer  Reenberg  Teilmann,  with  a 
preface  by  Kofod  Anker,  and  LuxdorpK's  anno- 
tations. Forsog  tilet  Lexicon,  over  Danskey  Norsie 
$g  Islandske  Urde  mand  of,  Jens  Worm.  —  J. 

REGINALD,  Anthony,  a  French  Do- 
minican monk  in  the  17th  century,  whose 
writings  are  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  Jan- 
senist  party.  During  many  years  he  filled  the 
theological  chair  in  the  convent  belonging  to 
his  order  at  Toulouse,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal  in  propagating  the  doctrines  of 
Aquinas  and  Augustine  respecting  grace. 
About  the  year  1644,  he  published,  in  Latin, 
**  A  Theological,  Hiuorical,  and  Canonical 
Question,"  &c.,  intended  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  the  council  of  Trent,  relating 
to  efficacious  grace '  and  the  middle  science. 
This  piece  involved  him  in  a  controversy!  an 
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account  of 'which  may  be  seen  in  Moreri. 
Afterwards  he  published  a  little  <<  Theological 
Tract  on  the  celebrated  Distinction  between 
compound  Sense  and  divided  Sense  :"  one  of  die 
points  discussed  by  the  Jansenists  with  the 
same  subtle  and  sophistical  refinements  'which 
they  blamed  in  the  Jesuits.  This  piece  under* 
went  numerous  impressions  \  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  work,  «<  Concerning  the  Two 
Principles  to  which  the  whole  of  Divinity  is 
reducible,"  in  3  vols.,  &c.  Our  author  died 
at  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1676.  He  left  be- 
hind him  in  manuscript  his  principal  work^ 
which  passed  through  the  hands  of  M.  Ar- 
nauld  and  Father  Quesnel,  and  did  not  make 
its  appearance  before  the  year  1706,  when  it 
was  published  under  the  title  of  "  De  Mente 
Concilii  Tridentini  circa  Gratiam  per  se  effi* 
cacem,"  in  a  large  folio  volume.  Moreri*. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  —  M- 

REGINO,  a  celebrated  German  ecclesias* 
tical  writer  and  chronicler,  who  flourished  at 
the  close  of  the  9th  and  the  commencement  of 
the  loth  century.  He  embraced  the  monastic 
life  at  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Prum,  in  the 
diocese  of  Treves,  and  by  his  conduct  gained 
such  general  respect  among  the  fraternity,  that, 
in  the  year  Spa^  when  the  Abbot  Farabert  re- 
signed his  post,  Regino  was  by  their  unanimous 
voice  elected  to  that  dignity.  His  elevation^ 
however,  was  not  viewed  without  envy  by 
certain  individuals,  who  by  their  intrigues 
compelled  him  to  renounce  his  charge  in  thft 
year  899.  From  this  time,  according  to  sonre 
writers,  he  lived  in  the  condition  of  a  common 
monk  at  the  abbey  of  Prum  ;  while  others  re- 
late, with  greater  probability,  that  he  retired, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Maximin  at  Treves.  He  died 
about  the  year  908.  He  was  the  author  of 
<*  A  Chronicon,"  extending  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  year  907,  divided  into  two  books^ 
which  will  be  found  of  use  in  illustrating  the 
history  of  hid  time,  and,  in  particular,  that  of 
the  Franks  and  Germans*  Thjs  "  Chronicon'^ 
was  first  published  at  Frankfort,  in  1583,  with 
an  appendix  by  a  writer  of  much  more  modern 
date,  continuing  it  from  the  year  907  to  972  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  found  in  Pistorius's  collection, 
entitled,  *^  Scriptores  dp  Rebus  Germanicis,** 
&c.  Regino  also  wrote  <<  De  Disciplinis 
ecclesiasticis  et  Religione  Christiana,  Lib.  II. :" 
the  first  book  containing  those  canons  which 
relate  to  ecclesiastical  persons  \  and  the  second, 
those  which  regard  the  laity.  This  work  was 
undertaken  by  him  about  the  year  906^  at  thr 
request  of  Rathbodej  Archbishop  of  Treves^. 
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cliieily  for  the  benefit  of  his  diocese ;  and  it 
was  drawn  up  from  the  canons  of  the  councils, 
particularly  those  of  France,  the  decretals  and 
letters  of  the  popes,  passages  from  the  fathers, 
the  Theodosian  code,  and  the  capitulars  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  It  has  been 
followed,  and  frequently  copied,  by  succeeding 
collectors  of  canons.  It  was  first  published, 
with  an  appendix  by  Joachim  Hildebrand,  at 
Helmstadt,  in  16^9,  from  a  manuscript  of 
Flacius  Illyricus ;  and  afterwards  by  M.  Ba- 
luze,  with  additions,  and  a  very  learned  pre- 
face and  notes,  in  1671,  8vo.  Trithemius 
attributes  other  works  to  Regino,  which  in  his 
time  were  no  longer  extant;  and  he  pro- 
nounces him  the  best  German  writer  of  his 
age.  Cav^s  HisU  Lit.  Vol.  L  sub  sac.  Phot. 
Dupin.     Moreru  —  M. 

REGIOMONTANUS.     See   MULLER, 

}OHN. 

REGIS,  Peter-Stlvan,  a  celebrated 
French  Cartesian  philosopher  who  flourished 
in  the  17  th  century,  was  bom  at  Salvetat  de 
BlanquefoTt,  in  the  Agenois,  in  the  year  1632. 
After  haying  been  instructed  in  classical  learn- 
ing and  the  belles  lettres  by  the  Jesuits  at 
Cahors,  he  commenced  the  study  of  divinity 
at  the  University  of  that  city,  intending  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  clerical  profession. 
The  progress  which  he  made  was  so  uncom- 
mon, that  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  was 
oflfered  a  doctor's  degree  without  the  payment 
of  the  customary  fees.  Conceiving,  however, 
that  it  would  be  more  creditable  to  receive  that 
honour  from  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  at 
Paris,  he  went  to  continue  his  theological 
studies  in  the  University  of  that  city.  Here  a 
change  took  place  in  his  views  of  things,  which 
determined  him  to  relinquish  all  thoughts  of 
entering  into  the  church,  and  to  devote  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  to 
which  Rohault  was  at  that  time  making  nume- 
rous converts  by  his  lectures.  Under  his  in- 
structions, and  by  close  application.  Regis 
became  an  adept  in  that  system,  and  zealous 
for  contributing  to  promote  its  triumphs  over 
the  old  philosophy.  With  this  view  he  went  to 
Toulouse  in  1665,  ^^^  '^^  ^  course  of  public 
lectures  upon  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes. 
As  he  possessed  a  fluent  and  pleasing  manner 
of  delivery,  together  with  a  very  happy  method 
of  explaining  abstract  subjects  to  his  auditors, 
his  lectures  soon  became  exceedingly  popular, 
and  were  attended  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
characters,  who  enlisted  themselves  in  the 
number  of  his  disciples.  Among  these  were 
ta  be  found  the  magifitcatesy  the  literatij,  the 


clergy,  and  even  the  women  of  Toulouse,  vtih& 
afiected  to  discard  the  ancient  in  favour  of  the 
new.  philosophy.  To  express  their  gratitude 
to  the  man  who  had  been  the  instrument  of 
difiiising  this  light  over  their  city,  the  Tou- 
lousians  granted  him  a  pension  charged  on  the 
rents  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  :  «  A  circumstance," 
says  Fonlenelle,  "  corresponding  more  with  the 
spirit  and  usages  of  ancient  Greece,  than  of 
modem  times."  In  the  year  167 1,  our  philo- 
sopher was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Marquis  de 
Vardes,  one  of  his  zealous  disciples,  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Montpellier,  where  he  proved  as- . 
successful  an  advocate  for  Cartesianism  as  a£ 
Toulouse.  At  length  he  was  induced  by  hi» 
friends  to  return  to  Paris,  in  the  year  i68o> 
as  to  the  most  proper  scene  for  the  exhibition 
of  his  great  talents.  His  lectures  in  the  me- 
tropolis were  equally  popular  as  they  had  been 
at  Toulouse  and  Montpellier  \,  and  so  great 
was  the  concourse  which  attended  them,  that 
the  friends  to  the  peripatetic  doctrine  began  to 
be  alarmed,  and  instead  of  contenting  them« 
selves  with  opposing  him  by  argument,  com- 
plained against  him  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 
This  prelate,  conceiving  himself  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,[which  prevailed' 
in  the  church  and  in  the  schools,  prohibited 
Regis,  in  the  Eling's  name,  from*  continuing 
his  lectures ;  and  they  were  accordingly  sus- 
pended for  several  months.  Afterwards,  how-^ 
ever>  the  Archbishop  withdrew  his  interdict^ 
and  our  author  zealously  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  propagation  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy,  both  by  his  lectures  and  by  his 
writings.  In  the  year  1699,  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  but 
his  infirmities  prevented  him  from  assisting  at 
the  meetings  of  that  body.  He  died  in  the 
year  1707,  about  the  age  of  75,  highly  es- 
teemed by  persons  of  the  first  distinction  for 
his  talents,  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  agree- 
able manners.  His  works  abound  with  proofs 
of  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  and  entitle  him 
to  this  notice,  notwithsStanding  that  they  have 
been  in  a  considerable  degree  superseded  by 
the  great  discoveries  and  advancement  in  phi- 
losophical knowledge  since  his  time.  They 
consist  of  "  A  System  of  Philosophy,  contain* 
ing  Logic,  Metaphysics^  and  Morals,**  i69o>. 
in  3  vols.  4to.,  exhibiting  a  judicious  and 
perspicuous  view  of  the  ideas  of  Des  Carter 
on  those  subjects,  which  was  reprinted  in  169 1 
at  Amsterdam,  with  the  addition  of  a  discourse 
on  ancient  and  modern  philosophy ;  <<  An 
Answer  to  the  Book  of  M.  Huet,  entitled^ 
<  Censura  Fhilosopliix  Cartesian??/''    i^pi^ 
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lima. ;  which  Bayle  pronounced  to  be  a  model 
for  every  writer  on  the  same  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  another  '<  Answer  to  the  Critical  Reflec- 
tions of  Du  Hamel  on  the  <  System  of  Philo- 
sophy/ '*  1691,  i2mo. ;  and  controversial 
pieces  against  Father  Malebranche :  some  in- 
tended to  prove,  that  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  an  object  depends  solely  on  the  magnitude 
of  its  image,  traced  on  the  retina ;  and  others 
contesting  liis  doctrine  on  the  nature  of  ideas. 
Among  the  latter,  is  a  metaphysical  tract  on 
the  question,  ^*  Whether  Pleasure  makes  us 
really  happy?'*  1694,  4to.  A  few  years  before 
the  author^s  death,  he  employed  himself  in 
writing  a  treatise  to  prove  the  harmony  be- 
tween faith  and  reason,  which  he  published 
Jn  die  year  1704,  under  the  title  of  •<  The 
XTse  of  Reason  and  of  Faith,**  in  4to.  Fofi' 
tenellis  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Moreri,  Nouv*  Vict^  Hist.  Huttotfs  Math. 
Diet.  —  M. 

REGNARD,  John-Francis,  a  French 
poet  and  writer  of  comedy,  was  born  of  a 
good  family  at  Paris  in  1647.  His  earliest 
passion  was  that  for  travelling,  and  he  first 
made  the  tour  of  Italy.  On  his  return,  em- 
barking at  Genoa  for  Marseilles  in  an  English 
ship,  tne  vessel  was  taken  by  the  Algerines, 
^nd  the  crv^w  were  made  slaves  at  Algiers, 
^egnard,  who  was  versed  in  the  art  of  cookery, 
had  die  good  fortune  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
his  master  by  the  exercise  of  his  skill.  His 
good  appearance  and  manners  also  made  him  a 
favourite  with  his  master's  ladies  ;  and  giving 
way  to  their  advances,  he  was  unluckily  disco- 
vered and  delivered  up  to  justice.  The  inter- 
position of  the  French  consul,  and  a  consider- 
able bribe,  saved  him  from  the  alternative  of 
being  burnt  or^  turning  Mahometan.  He  re- 
turned to  France,  and  in  168 1  departed  upon 
a  new  tour  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
'With  two  of  his  countrymen  he  proceeded 
from  Stockholm  to  Torneo,  and  thence,  up 
£he  river  of  that  name,  to  the  borders  of  the 
Icy  Sea,  where  he  left  four  Latin  verses,  with 
his  own  name  and  those  of  his  companions 
inscribed  as  memoriak  of  their  travels.  He 
'returned  through  Poland  and  Germany  to  Paris 
after  an  absence  of  three  years.  Satiated  at 
length  with  a  rambling  life,  he  purchased  the 
oiEce  of  lieutenant  of  the  waters  and  forests 
of  a  district,  and  an  estate  upon  it,  1 1  leagues 
from  Paris,  and  there  sat  down  to  enjoy  him- 
self and  cultivate  his  taste  for  literary  pursuits. 
"^He  composed  a  number  of  comedies  for  the 
French  theatre,  which  were  acted  with  success^ 
and  placed  him^  in  the  general  opinion,  next 


to  Moliere  in  tine  comic  humour.     Gaiety  If 
the  predominant  character  of  Regnard's  come- 
dies, which  is  sometimes   maintained  at  the 
«xpence  of  morality.     He  excelled  not  less  in 
elevated  or  genteel  comedy,  than  m  the  low  or 
familiar.     His  two  best  pieces  are  reckoned  to 
be  «  Le  Joueur,"  and  "  Le  Legataire :"  for 
describing  to  the  life  the  scenes  of  the  first  he 
was  well  qualified,  as  being  iiimself  a  gamester 
and  a  lucky  one.     His  comedies  are  eight  in 
number,  besides  some  pieces  for  the  Italian 
theatre,   and  an   opera.      He  also  published 
miscellaneous    poems,    consisting  'of    satires, 
epistles,  &:c.  He  had  a  caustic  vein,  and  was  na- 
turally inclined  to  satire  ;  and  he  repaid,  by  a 
long  literary  hostility,  die  injustice  of  Boileau, 
who  undervalued  his  talent  for  comedy.     In 
prose   he   gave   a   reladon  of  his  travels,  of 
which  the  only  part  that  excited  much  interest 
was  his  account  of  Lapland.     This  man  of 
pleasure  and  gaiety,  who  is,  however,  said  to 
have  been  a  prey  to  melancholy,  died  in  1 709, 
at  the  age  of  62.     Of  his  works  printed  col- 
lectively the  best  edition  is  that  of  Paris,  1 790, 
in  4  vols.  8vo.,  with  remarks.    Moreri.    Nouv* 
Diet.  Hist.  —  A. 

REGNAULT,  Noel,  a  French  Jesuit  and 
useful  scientific  writer  in  the  i8th  century,  was 
born  at  Arrasj  in  the  year  1683.  We  are  fur- 
nished with  no  other  particulars  concerning  his 
life,  than  that  -next  to  the  duties  of  piety,  the 
study  of  philosophy,  ancient  and  modem,  en- 
gaged the  principal  share  of  hi^  attention.  To 
experimental  philosophy,  in  particular,  a  consi^ 
derable  part  of  his  time  was  devoted ;  and  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  as  his 
labours  prove,  though  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
acquired  the  highest  reputation  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science.  He  died  in  1762,  at^the  age 
of  79.  He  was  the  author  of  <*  Dialogues  in 
natural  Philosophy,"  which  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  three,  and  subsequently  in  five  vols. 
i2mo.,  and  are  recommended  as  an  useful 
manual  for  such  young  students  as  are  desirous 
of  some  further  information  on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  than  is  commonly  obtained  in 
colleges ;  "  The  Ancient  Origin  of  the  Mo- 
dem System  of  Physics,"  in  3  vols.  lamo.,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  stripped  several 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  their  preten- 
sions to  some  discoveries  of  which  they  have 
claimed  the  merit ;  "  Mathematical  Dialogues," 
J  747,  in  3  vols,  i^mo.;  and  "  Logic  in  the 
Form  of  Dialogues,"  1 74a,  i  amo.  Ncuv.  Did 
Hist. —  M. 

REGNIBR,  Mathorin,  a  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Chartves  in  I573<^    He  is  said  lo 
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«  hare  displace  A  a«  an  eariy  jperMa  propensity  to 
satire^  which  Im  father  in  Tsdn  attempted  to 
correct  by  chastisemem.  The  exercise  of  has 
satirical  talepts^  hovreTcr^  procured  hioi .  some 
powerful  patrons,  among  whom  were  the  Car- 
dinal Francis  de  Joyeuse,  and  Philip  de  Bethone^ 
both  of  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome.  They 
also  obtained  for  him  several  benefices^  (for  he 
had  received  the  tonsare,)  and  a  pension  upon 
an  abbey.  He  did  not  suffer  the  clerical  cha- 
racter to  be  any  restraint  upon  his  pleasures^ 
<nd  died  in  1613,  at  the  age  of  40,  exhausted 
by  a  licentious  course  of  life.  A  gay  epitaph 
which  he  composed  for  himself  is  cited  as  a 
proof  that  he  continued  in  the  sentiments  with 
which  he  lived ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  a  few 
spiritual  poems  in  his  works  are  supposed  to 
indicate  that  he  was  converted  before  his  death* 
The  question  is  of  little  importance.  The 
works  of  Regnier  consist  of  satires^  epistles^ 
elegies,  stanzas,  odes,  &c. :  of  these,  his  satires 
are  the  most  esteemed,  and  they  make  a  kind 
of  epoch  in  French  poetry.  Boileau  thus 
speaks  of  them  :     ' 

De  ces  maitres  savans,  disciple  ingenieux, 
Regnier  seul  parmi  nous  form6  sur  leurs 

niodeles, 
Dans  son  vieux  style  encore  a  des  graces 

nouvelles  5 
Heureux  si  ses  discours  craints  du  chaste 

lecteur 
Ne   se  sentoient  des   lieux  ou  frequentoit 

Tauteur, 
Et'si  du  son  hardi  de  ses  rimes  cyniques 
U  n'alarmoit  souvent  les  oreilles  pudiques. 

The  poems  of  Regnier  have  been  frequently 
printed.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Rouen, 
8vo.,  1729,  and  of  London,  4to.,  i734>  with 
curious  remarks.  Moreri.  Nouv,  Diet, 
Hist.  —  A. 

REGNIER-DESM  AR  AIS,  Fr  a  nc  is^era- 
t>HiN,  a  French  man  of' letters,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1632,  of  a  family  originally  from 
Saintonge.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
seminary  of  Nanterre  and  the  college  of  Mon- 
(aigu,  in  the  last  of  which  he  relaxed  from  the 
^miy  of  scholastic  subtleties  by  a  translation 
in  French  verse  of  Homer's  Battle  of  the  Frogs 
.  and  Mice.  Being  the  younger  son  of  a  nume- 
rous family,  he  had  to  depend  solely  upon  his 
own  exertions  for  making  his  way  in  the  world, 
and  he  successively  attached  himself  to  several 
persons  of  rank,  whom  he  accompanied  in  their 
travels.  Making  a  proper  use  of  his  opportu- 
nities, he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  languages,  and  he  bet;ame  so  much 


a  master  of  the  former,  that  when  he  attended 
the  Duke  of  Crequi  on  hb  embassy  to  Roma 
in  1662 f  he  wrote  the  official  letters  in  Italian 
with  so  much  purity  that  they  were  not  knowui 
to  be  the  composition  of  a  foreigner.     He  ob« 
tained  a  still  greater  literary  triumph  by  writing 
an  ode  in  the  manner  of  Petrarch,  which  passed 
upcHi   some  academicians  della  Crusca  as  a 
newly  discovered  piece  of  that  famous  poet. 
In  consequence,  he  was  elected   in   1667  a 
member  of  that  celebrated  academy.     At  the 
age  of  36  he  took  ecclesiastical  orders  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  a  priory  given  him  hj 
Lewis  XIV.  as  a  reward  for  his  public  services^ 
and  two  years  afterwards,  in  1670,  be  was  ad-« 
mitted  into  the  French  Academy*  dioughas  yet 
undistinguished  as  a  French  writer  j  but  it  wa$ 
supposed  that  his  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages  would  be  useful  to  that  bodj 
in  the  compilation  of  its  dictioxiary*  Soon  af t^r^ 
at  the  request  of  the  Jesuits,  he  translated  from 
the  Spanish  a  treatise  by  one  of  their  brethren^ 
"  On  Christian  Perfection,''  and  as,  about  the 
same  time,  another  version  was  made  by  the 
Port-Royal,  a  kind  of  party  rivalry  took  plac^ 
between  the  patrons  of  the  two  translations. 
In  his  capacitv  of  academician  Regnier  dis- 
played so  mucn  activity  and  zeal,  tluit,  on  the 
death  of  Mezerai  in  1684)  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  as  secretary.     Soon  after,  the 
quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Academy  and 
Furetiere,  which  afforded  so  much  matter  of 
discussion  and  amusement  to  the  public ;  and 
die  memoirs  which  appeared  on  the  part  of 
the  Academy,  and  which  were  solid  and  mode- 
rate, were  all  composed  by  Regnier.     When 
the  dictionary  was  at  length  completed,  the 
secretary,  by  order  of  the  academy,  drew  up  a 
preface,  and  an  epistle-dedicatory  to  the  King  ; 
but,  during  his  absence^  other  members,  who 
were  inspired  with  the  emulation  of  becoming 
the  vehicles  of  academical  incense  to  the  throne^ 
procured  a  preference  for  their  own  produc- 
tions.    This  disappointment  drew  from  Reg- 
nier   some   critical   remarks   upon   the  rival 
performances,  tinged  with  that  cavilling  and 
disputatious  spirit  which  appears  sometimes  to 
have  been  not  a  little  troublesome  to  his  assoi* 
ciates,  and  which,  according  to  Furetiere,  gave 
him  the  name  of  the  Abl>6  Pertinaz.    He 
was  so  attached  to  his  own  opinion,  that  he 
could  seldom  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  a  dispute 
drop  till  his  antagonists  seemed,  at  least,  to  give 
up  the  point.     The*  sage   Fontenelle    bein^; 
once  present  at  an  academical   discussion  in 
which  .Regnier   was   warmly  engaged^  said, 
<<  This  as  a  dispute  that  might  be  prevented 
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irom  crer  ending,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
ended  imn^diately.**  The  Abbe,  however, 
possessed  all  the  better  parts  of  an  unyielding 
disposition.  He  was  stedfast  in  his  friendships, 
inflexibly  upright,  and  scrupulously  reracious. 
The  last  quality  he  nobly  expressed,  wheh  on 
being  urged  to  violate  the  truth  in  favour  of  a 
man  in  power,  and  under  the  penalty  of  losing 
bis  friendship,  he  said,  **  I  had  rather  quarrel 
with  him,  than  with  myself." 

Regnier  obtained  several  benefices,  and  it  is 
thought  he  would  have  been  promoted  to  the 
mitre,  had  he  not  incurred  some  scandal  by  the 
translation  of  a*  scene  in  the  **  Pastor  Fido," 
which  seems  to  iiKulcate  a  licentious  morality'; 
xnd  also  been  suspected  of  writing  a  still 
more  objectionable  copy  of  verses.  He  was 
occasionally  employed  in  public  afiairs ;  and 
being  once  dispatched  by  the  French  court  on 
a  business  of  importance  to  that  of  Bavaria, 
diough  on  the  road  he  broke  a  rib  by  a  fall,  he 
brought  back  an  answer  to  Versailles  in  five 
I  days.  His  fihnness  of  mind  was  shewn  by  the 
patience  with  which  he  bore  some  painful  and 
dangerous  complaints,  without  having  recourse 
to  medical  assistance,  of  which  he  had  an  unfa- 
vourable opinion.  He  died  at  Paris  in  17 13,  at 
£be  age  of  8i. 

This  writer  drew  up  a  great  many  qf  the 
fundamental  and  most  important  articles  in  the 
<«  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy,"  which 
were  executed  with  great  care,  and  were 
generally  approved  ;  and  he  published  the  re- 
cult  of  his  long  study  of  the  principles  of  the 
French  language  in  his  **  Grammaire  Fran- 
^oise,"  2  vols,  lamo.,  1676,  which,  though 
less  profound  in  the  metaphysics  of  grammar 
than  that  of  the  Port-Royal,  is  considered  as  a 
valuable  performance.  His  other  works  in 
.  prose  were  **  L'Histoire  des  Demeles  de  la 
France  avec  la  Cour  de  Rome,  au  Sujet  de 
r  AflFaire  des  Corses/'  4to.,  1 707  ;  and  Transla- 
tions of  Cicero's  Works,  "  De  Divinatione," 
and  **  De  Finibus,"  correct  and  elegant.  In 
verse  he  published  an  Italian  version  of  the 
Odes  of  Anacreon ;  and  Miscellaneous  Poems 
in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  His 
Trench  poems,  by  which  his  poetical  talents 
can  best  be  estimated,  are  varied,  ingenious, 
and  well-turned,  but  possessed  of  little  fire  or 
force.  His  translation  into  French  verse  of 
the  first  book  of  Homer's  Iliad  showed  that 
simple  sublimity  was  not  his  talent,  though  he 
prefixed  a  sensible  defence  of  the  Greek  bard 
against  the  strictures  of  Perrault.  UAlembert 
Memb.  de  PAcad.  Fr.     N$uv.  Dkt*  Hut.  — A. 
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brated  Roman  general,  was  raised  to  tbe  coa-^ 
sulate  the  first  time  B.  C.  267,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion, with  his  colleague  Libo,  obtained  the 
honoHr  of  a  triumph  for  their  success  over  the 
Salentines,  from  whom  they  took  their  capital 
Brundusium.  During  the  first  Punic  war,  the 
Romans  being  determined  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  again  elected 
Regulus  consul,  together  with  L.  Manlius  Vul- 
so,  B.C.  256,  with  orders  to  carry  their  arms 
into  Africa.  They  sailed  with  a  very  powerful 
fleet  to  Sicily,  where,  off  Ecnomus,  near  He- 
raclea,  they  encountered  a  superior  Carthagi- 
nian force  under  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  which 
they  totally  defeated.  After  refitting  in  Sicily, 
and  taking  fresh  troops  on  board,  the  consuls 
sailed  for  the  African  coast,  where  they  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Clupea.  Thence 
they  advanced  towards  Carthage,  which  city 
was  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  by 
this  unexpected  invasion ;  and  after  plundering 
the  country  almost  to  its  gates,  they  returned 
to  Clupea  loaded  with  booty  of  all  kinds. 
Orders  soon  after  arrived  from  Rome  for  the 
return  of  Manlius  to  Italy,  leaving  Regulus 
with  part  of  the  fleet  and  army  to  conduct  the 
war  in  Africa.  A  plea  which  Regulus  is  said 
to  have  made  for  his  oviox  recall  affords  a  re- 
markable trait  of  Roman  manners  at  that  period. 
The  consul  possessed  a  farm  of  seven  acres, 
fromjwhich  his  family  derived  their  subsistence ; 
and  he  informed  tlie  senate,  that  his  bailiff 
being  dead,  a  day-labourer  who  had  been  em« 
ployed  had  stolen  his  cattle  and  carried  off  his 
stock,  so  that  his  own  presence  was  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  plea  was,  however,  over-ruled 
by  an  order  that  they  should  be  maintained  at 
the  public  expence ;  and  Regulus  was  directed 
to  continue  in  Africa  with  the  title  of  procon- 
sul, after  his  consular  year  should  have  expired. 
The  troops  left  with  him  amounted  to  no  more 
than  15,000  foot  and  500  horsey  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reinforced  in  the  sequeL 

Regulus,  again  advancing  towards  Carthage, 
crossed  the  river  Bagrada,  (in  passing  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  historians,  he  was  en- 
countered  by  a  monstrous  serpent,)  and  laid 
siege  to  a  town  not  far  from  the  metropolis* 
Hamilcar  having .  approached  with  an  army  to 
relieve  the  place,  Regulus  made  a  sudden 
attack  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  total  defeat. 
After  this  Success,  nothing  remained  to  resist 
him  whilst  he  was  taking  Utica,  Tunis,  and  a 
great  many  other  towns.  A  revolt  of  ths 
Numidians  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  still 
greater  distress  i  so  that  it  appears  more  pro* 
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bable  tliat  a  pn^osil  for  peace  should  have 
eome  from  chem^  than,  as  Polybius  represents^ 
from  Regulus.  The  proconsul,  however,  was 
not  unwilling  to  hare  the  honour  of  terminating 
the  war;  Imt  the  conditions  which  he  pre- 
scribed were  so  unreasonable,  that  the  senate 
>  of  Carthage  could  not  for  a  moment  listen  to 
them,  and  resolved  upon  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  hostilities.  During  the  interval  of 
negotiation,  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries 
arrived  at  Carthage,  connnanded  by  Xantip- 
pus,  a  Spartan,  well  experienced  in  the  mili- 
tary school  of  his  country.  The  supreme 
command  being  placed  in  his  hands,  by  great 
attention  he  brought  his  troops  into  perfect 
discipline,  and  then  marched  to  meet  Regulus, 
who  was  advancing  to  the  capital.  Success 
had  inspired  the  Roman  with  contempt  of  his 
enemies,  and  a  dangerous  confidence  in  his  own 
superiority.  He  incautiously  passed  a  river 
which  lay  between  the  two  armies,  on  the 
view  of  which  movement,  Xanrippus  exclaimed, 
«  The  gods  befriend  us  !*'  and  formed  his  line. 
Regulus  is  charged  with  other  mistakes  pre- 
vious to  the  battle,  which  ended  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Roman  army,  except  2000 
who  broke  through  and  reached  Clupea.  The 
unfortunate  proconsul  was  made  prisoner,  and 
brought  in  triumph  into  that  city  which  he  had 
insulted  and  devoted  to  destruction. 

Hitherto  Regulus  has  appeared  only  as  a 
Roman  commander,  and  not  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous :  the  concluding  scenes  of  his  life 
are  those  which  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the 
first  of  Roman  patriots.  The  Carthaginians 
are  said  to  have  treated  humanely  all  their 
other  prisoners,  but  to  have  thrust  Regulus 
into  a  dungeon,  and  made  him  feel  all  the  re- 
sentment of  an  exasperated  foe.  When,  how- 
ever, a  series  of  fresh  defeats  had  renewed  their 
desires  of  peace,  they  began  to  treat  their  cap- 
tive with  more  lenity,  in  prder  to  engage  him 
to  accompany  their  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and 
by  his  interest  promote  a  reasonable  accommo- 
dation, or,  at  least,  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
Regulus  consented  to  the  proposal  of  going  to 
Rome,  after- having  taken  a  solemn  oath  to 
return  to  his  fetters  in  case  the  negotiation 
should  not  succeed.  When  arrived  there,  he 
refused  to  enter  the  gates,  regarding  himself 
as  a  slave  to  the  Carthaginians  j  and  when  his 
wife,  accompanied  by  his  two  young  children, 
came  out  to  meet  him,  he  just  viewed  them  as 
strangers,  and  then  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  declined  their  caresses.  The  sena- 
tors, assembled  in  the  suburbs  to  give  audience 
to  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors^  pressed  him 
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to  take  his  seat  as  one  of-  their  body;  but  that 
honour  he  refused,  till  commanded  by  his 
African  masters  to  accept  it.  When  it  came 
ta  his  turn  to  give  his  opinion,  he  spoke 
strongly  both  against  granting  the  Carthagi- 
nians  a  peace  in  their  present  humiliated  con- 
dition, and  against  exchanging  himself  and  the 
other  Roman  captives  with  the  prisoners  of 
importance  whom  they  had  taken  from  that 
nation^  Though  convinced  by  his  arguments, 
the  senators  were  very  unwilling  to  send,  back 
so  noble  a  citizen,  and  the  pontifex  maximus 
devised  some  subterfuge  by  which  he  cnight  be 
released  from  his  oath ;  but  he  instantly  re- 
jected the  base  suggestion,  and  declared  his 
resolution  to  return  to  Carthage,  in  the  face 
of  the  cruel  punishment  which  he  might  ex- 
pect for  his  patriotic  advice.  Still  acting  upon 
the  idea  of  his  being  no  longer  a  citizen,  but  a 
slave,  he  took  no  leave  of  his  family,  but  with 
a  calm  and  unmoved  countenance  made  vtray  in 
silence  through  the  crowds  of  his  admiring  and 
pitying  countrymen.  On  his  return  to  Africa, 
the  rage  of  an  exasperated  people  broke  forth 
in  the  most  inhuman  treatment,  and  he  perished 
in  the  midst  of  horrid  torments,  B.  C.  251. 

Though  there  are  some  variances  in  the  re- 
lations of  this  story,  and  it  may  be  suspected 
that  Roman  hatred  has  aggravated  the  cruelty 
of  the  Carthaginians,  yet  that  some  modern 
critics  should  have  doubted  of  the  whole^ 
merely  from  the  silence  of  Polybius  and  Dio* 
dorus,  seems  an  extraordinary  degree  of.  bis* 
torical  incredulity,  li-  is  not  only  directly 
related  by  a  number  of  historians,  but  is  sevefu 
times  referred  to  by  way  of  example  in  the 
moral  writings  of  Cicero ;  and  is  the  principal 
subject  of  an  ode  of  Horace.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  substantiate  a  national  fact  upon 
better  evidence.  Cicero  de  Off.  et  de  Ftnibus* 
HoraU  Od.  isL  5.     Univcrs.  Hist,  ^-^  A. 

REHOBOAM,  King  of  Judah,  succeeded 
his  father  Solomon  in  the  year  B.  C.  975 .  Imme- 
diately after  the  funeral  of  his  father  he  went 
with  his  court  to  Shechem,  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  heads  of  all  the  Hebrew  tribes. 
Before  the  day  fixed  upon'  for  that  ceremony, 
the  greater  number  of  them^  together  with 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  (see  his  article)^ 
had  entered  into  a  confederacy  to  demand  a 
redress  of  the  grievances  which  they  had 
suffered  under  the  latter  part  of  Solomon's 
reign,  and  a  promise  that  the  public  borders 
should  ^e  diminished,  as  the  indispensable  con* 
dirions  of  their  acknowledging  his  government. 
When,  therefore,  thev  were  assembled  a€ 
Shechem,  they  laid  their  terms  before  Reho- 
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botiii»  who  took  three  days  to  deliberate  about 
hU  answer.  As  be  was  now  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  it  might  have  be^n  expected 
that  on  such  an  important  occasion,  he  woujd 
have  barkened  to  some  of  the  gravest  and  most 
experienced  of  his  father's  counsellors,  who' 
advised  him  to  soothe  the  heads  of  the  people  . 
with  kind  and  condescending  language,  and  to 
promise  a  compliance  with  their  wishes.  Un- 
nappily,  however,  he  preferred  the  council  of 
some  tiboughtless  and  hot-headed  courtiers  who 
had  been  brought  up  with  him,  and  was  per- 
suaded by  them  to  assume  a  haughty  tone,  and 
to  terrify  the  confederates  into  unconditional 
submission,  by  threatening  them  with  a  more 
severe  administration  of  government  than  they 
had  experienced  from  his  father.  Accordingly, 
when  after  the  expiration  of  the  three  days 
Jeroboam  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  had  re- 

Eired  to  Rehoboam,  following  the  advice  of 
s  intemperate  counsellors  he  arrogantly  said 
to  them,  **  My  father  made  your  yoke  heavy, 
and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke ;  my  father  also 
chastised  you  with  whips^  but  I  will  chastise 
you  withscorpions."  Exasperated  and  indignant 
at  receiving  such  an  answer,  the  confederates 
disclaimed  all  further  allegiance  to  the  house  of 
David,  and^  the  report  of  their  reception  pro- 
duced a  tumult  among  the  people.  To  appease 
this  tumult,  Rehoboam  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
send  Adoram,  who  presided  over  the  o(Hce  for 
collecting  the  tributes  which  were  the  subject 
of  public  complaint,  and  who,  on  that  account, 
was  probably  hated  by  the  people  as  tlie  mstru- 
ment  of  their  oppression.  .  The  interference  of 
this  officer  excited  the  multitude  to  such  a 
pitch  of  rage,  that  they  stoned  him  to  death  i 
and  Rehoboam  was  compelled  to  seek  his  per- 
sonal safety,  by  retiring  under  the  escort  of  his 
friends  to  Jerusalem.  His  behaviour  on  this 
occasion  indi;ced  ten  tribes  to  revolt  and  elect 
Jeioboam  to  the  regal  dignity  ;  while  the  tribes 
of  Jttdah  and  Benjamin  only  acknpwledged  his 
sovereignty.  Out  of  these  tribes  he  imme- 
diately raised  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men,  with  which  he  was  proceeding 
to  reduce  the  revokers  to  submission,  when 
the  prophet  Shemaiah  came,  and,  as  he  was 
divinely  directed,  prohibited  Rehoboam  and 
the  two  tribes  from  making  war  upon  their 
brethren,  since  their  defection  had  been  de- 
creed by  God.  By  this  interference  of  the 
prophet  Rehoboam  was  induced  to  abandon  his 
hostile  enterprize,  and  to  dismiss  his  troops. 
lie.  now  applied  himself  to  strengthen  tlie 
kingdom  of  Judah,  by  building  and  fortifying 
a  comsiderable  number  of  cities,   and  other 


Strong  places,  which  he  fumi^d  with  gatrl* 
sons,  provisions,  and  all  necessary  warlike 
stores.  While  be  was  thus  employed,  the 
number  of  his  subjects  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  Levites,  whom  Jeroboam  had  deprived 
of  the  priestly  office,  and  whose  abhorrence 
he  had  excited  by  his  idolatries.  They,  .there- 
fore, relinquished  tlieir  dwellings  and  posses- 
sions in  all  tlic  cities  of  Israel,  and  came  flocking 
to  Jerusalem.  Their  example  was  also  followed 
by  vast  numbers  out  of  the  other  tribes,  who 
would  not  renounce  the  worship  of  God, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Rehoboam's  reign,  however,  that  prince 
wickedly  deserted  the  true  service  of  God, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  practice  of  the  vilest 
idolatries,  in  which  he  even  exceeded  Jeroboam. 
His  subjects,  likewise,  soon  became  as  impious 
as  their  sovereign,  and  adopted  the  scandalous 
rights  and  unnatural  vices  of  the  surrounding 
pagan  nations,  more  generally  than  had  been 
done  by  their  forefathers  in  the  rime  of  the 
Judges.'  To  punish  them  for  their  enormous 
wickedness,  God  excited  a  powerful  adversary 
against  them,  Shishack  King  of  Egypt,  who 
invaded  Judea  with  a  most  formidable  army, 
with  which  he  obliged  many  of  the  fortified 
cities  to  surrender,  and  drove  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  the  land  into  Jerusalem  for 
shelter.  In  these  circumstances,  the  prophet 
Shemaiah  sharply  upbraided  both  King  and 
people  for  their  wickedness,  which  had  brought 
this  distress  upon  them,  and  threatened  the 
ruin  of  the  metropolis  itself.  What  he  s«id 
had  so  good  an  effect,  that  they  humbled  them- 
selves before  God,  confessing  the  criminality  of 
their  conduct,  and  acknowledging  the  justice 
of  their  punishment.  This  humiliation  was 
accepted  by  the  divine  being,  who  disposed 
the  heart  of  Shishack  to  lenity  and  moderation. 
For,  though  Jerusalem  submitted  to  him  with- 
out resistance,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
it  up  to  plunder,  but  to  have  contented  him- 
self witli  stripping  the  temple  and  palaces  of 
their  abundant  treasures.  This  event  took 
place  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam's  reign ; 
after  which  he  retained  the  possession  of  his 
throne  in  peace,  excepting  when  he  had  to 
repel  some  aggressions  of  the  King  of  Israel, 
for  twelve  years  longer.  He  died  in  the 
year  958  B.  C.  and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  I  Kings  xi.  t  Ciron*  x — 9fiL  Anc,  Univer* 
Hist.   Fol.  IF.  b.  i.  ch.  vii.  —  M. 

REID,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine 
and  moral  philoscpher  in  the  1 8th  century,  was 
bom  at  Strachan  in  Kincardineshire,  of  which 
parish  his  father  was  minister,  in  the  year  I7J0« 
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Ah&t  ipenSsig  two  years  at  the  parish  school 
df  Kincardine)  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition 
0f  Qn  able  classical  master  at  Aberdeen^  where 
he  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  his  studies  that) 
about  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen^  he  was 
found  qualified  for  the  university,  and  entered 
as  a  student  in  Marischal  collie.  Here  he 
distinguished*  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  the 
▼arioua  branch^  of  learning  taught  during  the 
usual  course  of  four  years,  particularly  in  the 
mathematics,  and  at  the  eipirationof  that  period, 
iccording  to  the  practice  at  that  time  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  probably  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  Afterwards  he  commenced 
the  study  of  theology,  and  in  due  time  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher.  His  residence  at  the 
university  was  prolonged  beyond  the  usual 
term,  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  Librarian,  which  had  been  endowed 
by  one  of  his  ancestors.  This  situation  enabled 
him  to  indulge  with  advantage  his  passion  for 
study,  and  united  the  charms  of  a  learned 
society  with  the  quiet  of  an  academical  retreat. 
While  he  held  this  appointment,  he  formed  an 
intimate  connexion  with  Mr.  John  Stewart,  who 
became  professor  of  mathematics  in  Marischal 
college,  and  whose  acquaintance  strengthened 
and  confirmed  his  predilection  for  mathematical 
studies.  For  this  friend  he  occasionally  read 
lectures,  in  which  he  discovered  a  happy  faculty 
of  making  every  thing  intelligible  to  the  students 
which  he  clearly  apprehended  himself.  In  the 
year  1736,  Mr.  Reid  resigned  his  office  of 
Librarian,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Stewart  on  an 
excursion  into  England;  where  they  visited 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  were 
introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  persons 
of  the  first  rate  literary  eminence.  By  means  of 
his  uncle.  Dr.  David  Gregory,  he  procured  a 
ready  access  to  Martin  Folkes,  afterwards 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  whose  house 
concentrated  the  most  interesting  objects  which 
the  metropolis  had  to  offer  to  his  curiosity. 
At  Cambridge  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Bentley, 
who  delighted  him  with  his  learning  and 
amused  him  with  his  vanity ;  and  he  enjoyed 
the  repeated  conversation  of  the  blind  mathe- 
matical professor  Saunderson. 

Ifl  the  year  1737,  Mr.  Reid  was  presented, 
by  the  King's  college  of  Aberdeen,  to  tlie 
living  of  New  Machar  in  the  same  county ; 
but  the  circumstances  under  whiA  he'entercd 
oh  his  preferment  were  far  from  being  auspi- 
ciotts.-  The  intemperate  zeal  of  one  of  his 
predecessors,  and  on  aversion  to  the  law  of 
patronage,  had  so  inflamed  the  minds  of  his 
parishioners   against  him,    tliat,   in   the   first 


discharge  of  his  clerical  functions,  he  me^ 
with  the  most  violent  opposition,  and  was  even 
exposed  to  personal  danger.  At  his  ordination 
also  a  little  riot  took  place*  His  unwearied 
attention,  however,  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
the  mildness  and  forbearance  of  his  temper, 
and  the  active  spirit  of  his  humanity,  soon 
overcame  al]  their  prejudices ;  and,  not  many 
years  afterwards,  when  he  was  called  to  a 
diffisrent  situation,  the  same  persons  who  had 
taken  a  share  in  the  outrages  against  him, 
followed  liim,  on  his  departure,  with  their 
blessings  and  tears.  ^<  We  fought  against  Mr. 
Reid,'*  said  some  of  them,  <<  when  he  came, 
and  would  have  fought  for  him  when  he  went 
away.**  His  popularity  at  New  Madiar  was 
greatly  increased  after  his  marriage,  in  1740, 
with  a  daughter  of  his  uncle  Dr.  Reid,  a 
physician  in  London  ;  whose  accommodating 
manners,  and  good  offices  among  the  sick  and 
necessitous  so  endeared  the  ramify  to  the 
neighbourhood,  that  its  removal  was  regarded 
as  a  general  misfortune.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
proof  of  his  uncommon  modesty  and  diffidence, 
that  long  after  he  became  minister  of  New 
Machar  he  was  accustomed,  from  a  distrust 
in  his  own  powers,  to  preach  die  sermons 
of  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Evans.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  notwithstanding,  from  in- 
formation transmitted  by  one  of  his  nearest 
relations,  that  the  number  of  original  discourses 
which  he  wrote,  while  a  country  clergymen^ 
was  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  also  reported 
that  he  had  neglected  the  practice  of  composi- 
tion, to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  studies.  This  fact  is  curious, 
when  contrasted  with  that  ease,  perspicuity^ 
and  purity  of  style,  which  he  afterwards  at- 
tained. It  is  certain,  however,  that  during  his 
residence  at  Machar  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  the  most  intense  studies } 
more  particularly  in  a  careiful  examination  of 
the  laws  of  external  perception,  and  of  the 
other  principles  which  form  the  ground-work 
of  human  knowledge.  His  chief  relaxations 
were  gardening  and  botany,  to  both  which 
pursuits  he  retained  his  attachment  even  in 
old  age.  A  paper  which  he  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Tjansactions  of  ihe  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  for  the  year  1748,  afiFords 
some  light»with  respect  to  the  progress  of  his 
studies  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  It  if 
entitled  «  An  Essay  on  Quantity,  occasioned 
by  reading  a  Treatise,  in  which  simple  and 
compound  Ratios  are  applied  to  Virtue  and 
Merit ;"  and  shews  plainly,  by  its  contents^ 
that,  although  he  had  not  entirely  relinquished 
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Ae  lavOttTite  researches  of  his  youth,  he  was 
beginnii^  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  other  ob* 
jects.  The  treatise  alluded  to  was  the  "  En- 
quiry into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue/'  by  Dr.  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow. 

In  the  year  17529  the  professors  of  Kings- 
College  Aberdeen  elected  Mr.  Reid  professor 
of  philosophy.  In  testimony  of  the  high 
opinion  which  they  had  formed  of  his  learning 
and  abilities.  Soon,  after  his  removal  to  this 
situation  he  projected,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Dr.  John  Gregory,  a  literary  society, 
which  subsisted  for  many  years,  and  which 
had  considerable  effect  in  exciting  and  direct- 
ing that  spiric  of  philosophical  research,  which 
has  since  so  particularly  distinguished  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  meetings  of  this 
jiociety  were  held  weekly ;  and  afforded  the 
members,  (besides  the  advanuges  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  mutual  communication  of  their 
sentiments  on  the  common  objects  of  their 
pursuit,)  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  their 
intended  publications  to  the  test  of  friendly 
criticism.  By  the  members  of  this  society  a 
number  of  works  was  published,  nearly  about 
the  same  time,  which  attracted  no  little  notice, 
uid  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the  phUo- 
•ophical  worlds  particularly  the  writings  of 
Reid,  Gregory,  Campbell,  Beattie,  and  Ge- 
rard. Among  these  works  the  most  original 
was  that  of  our  author,  published  in  1764, 
entitled,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind, 
on  the  Principles  of  Common  Sense,"  8vo. ; 
intended  to  refute  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
and  Hartley,  by  denying  the  connexions  which 
^they  supposed  to  subsist  between  the  several 
phenomena,  powers,  and  operations  of  the 
mindi  and  accounting  for  the  foundation  of  all 
human  knowledge  on  a  system  of  instinctive 
principles.  As  an  analysis  of  this  fundamental 
treatise  of  the  author  would  necessarily  extend 
to  a  much  greater  length  than  is  compatible 
with  our  plan,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
presenting  to  our  readers,  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  writing 
and  reasoning,  in  support  of  his  opinions, 
taken  from  Eis  concluding  chapter.  About 
the  time  when  this  "  Inquiry"  made  its  ap- 
pearance, the  author  received  nrom  his  mother- 
-college  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divii^y.  From 
the  university  of  Glasgow  Dr.  Reid  received 
4  still  more  substantial  testimony  of  approba- 
tion, being  invited  by  that  learned  body  to  the 
professorship  of  moral  philosophy,  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Smith  in  1763.  This 
pieferment,  on  which  he  entered  in  1764, 
tirmany  respecu  advantageous^  affording 


an  income  considerably  greater  than  1m  «n) 
at  Aberdeen  i  and  enabling  him  to  concentrate 
to  his  favourite  objects  of  pursuit  that  attention 
which  had  been  hitherto  distracted  by  the  miscel- 
laneous nature  of  his  academical  engagements. 
Dr.  Reid  entered  on  his  functions  at  Glasgow, 
with  an  ardour  not  common  at  the  period  of 
life  which  he  had  now  attained.  His  re* 
searches  concerning  the  human  mind,  were 
extended  and  methodized  in  a  course,  which 
employed  five  hours  every  week,  during  six 
months  of  the  year.  The  substance  of  these 
lectures  was  afterwards  given  to  the  world,  in 
a  more  improved  form,  in  the  last  of  his  pub- 
lications. As  a  public  teacher,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  unwearied  assiduity  in  inculca- 
ting principles  which  he  conceived  to  be  of 
essential  importance  to  human  happiness.  la 
his  elocution  and  mode  of  instruction,  there 
was  nothing  peculiarly  attractive.  He  seldom, 
if  ever,  indulged  himself  in  the  warmth  of 
extempore  discourse ;  nor  was  his  manner  of 
reading  calculated  to  increase  the  effect  of 
what  he  had  committed  to  writing.  Su^h, 
however,  was  the  simplicity  and  perspicuity 
of  his  style ;  such  the  gravity  and  authority 
of  his  character ;  and  such  the  general  interest 
of  his  young  hearers  in  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught,  that  by  the  numerous  audiences  tp 
which  his  instructions  were  addressed,  he  was 
heard  uniformly  with  the  most  silent  and  re- 
spectful attention.  In  the  year  1773  ^pp^&i^e<l» 
in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  3d  vol.  of 
Lord  Karnes's  <<  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Man,"  a  brief  account  of  Aristotle's  logic, 
with  remarks  by  Dr.  Reid.  In  1781,  while 
his  health  'and  faculties  were  yet  entire,  he 
withdrew  frCm  his  public  labours.  He  had 
now  arrived  at  a  period  of  life,  when  the  in- 
firmities of  age  might  be  supposed  to  account 
sufficiently  for  his  retreat ;  but  when,  in  fact, 
neither  the  vigour  of  his  mind  nor  of  his 
body  seemed  to  have  suffered  any  injury  from 
time.  The  works  which  he  published  not 
many  years  afterwards,  afford  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  assiduity  with  which  he  had  availed 
himself  of  his  literary  leisure :  his  "  Essays 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,"  appearing 
in  1785  i  and  those  "  On  the  Active  Powers" 
in  1788.  These  volumes  complete  the  system 
of  philosophy  begun  in  his  *<  Inquiry,"  and 
were  the  last  of  his  publications.  The  in- 
terval between  the  dates  of  the  first  and  last 
mentioned  of  his  works  amounts  to  no  les«, 
than  forty  years,  although  he  had  attained  to 
the  age  of  38  bc^fore  he  ventured  to  appear  ai 
an  siutho^. 
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Ncytwithstandiiig  hit  advanced  age,  Dr»  Reid 
confcmoed  to  prosecute  bis  studies  -widi   un- 
dxtted  ardour  and  activit]^*     The  more  modern 
improrements  in  chemistr  j  attracted  his  par- 
ticular notice)  and  he  applied  himself,  with 
his  wonted  diligence  and  success,  to  the  study 
of  its  new  theories  and  new   nomenclature. 
He  amused  himself,  also,    at  times,  in  pre- 
paring for  a  philosophical  society  of  which  he 
was   a   member,    short   essays  on   particular 
copies,  which  happened  to  interest  his  curiosity, 
and  on  which  he  thought  he   might  derive 
useful  hints  from  friendly  discussion.      One 
of   these  contained,    <'   An   Examination   of 
Pribstlbt's  Opinions  concerning  Matter  and 
Mind  $    Observations  on  the  Utopia  of  Sir 
Thomas  Morb  ;  and  Physiological  Reflections 
on  Muscular  Motion."    This  last  essay  appears 
to  lunre  been  written  in  the  86th  year  of  his 
aee,  and  was  read  by  the  author  to  his  asso- 
cutes,  a  few  months  before  his  death.     While 
he  was  thus  enjoying  an  6kd  age,    happy  in 
some  respects  beyond  the  usual  lot  of  humanity^ 
his  domestic  comfort  suffered  a  deep  and  in- 
curable  wound  by  the  death  of  Mrs  Reid. 
He  had  had  the  misfortune,  too,  of  surviving, 
for  many  years,    a  numerous  family  of  pro* 
mising  children ;  four  of  whom  died  after  they 
attained  to  maturity.     One  daughter  only  was 
left  him  when  he  lost  his  wife ;  and  of  her 
afiectionate  good  offices  he  could  not  always 
avail  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  attentions 
which    her    husband's    infirmities    required. 
About  four  years  after  this  event,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  pass  a  few  weeks,    during  the 
summer  of  1796,  at  Edinburgh.     His  faculties 
then  appeared  as  vigorous  as  ever,  excepting 
his  memory,    which    was   considerably    im- 
paired }  and  although  his  deafness  prevented 
him  from  taking  any  share  in  general  con- 
versation, he  was  still  able  to  enjoy  the  com- 
pany of  a  friend.    Nor  had  his  temper  suffered 
from  the  hand  of  time,  either  in  point  of  gentle- 
ness, or  gaiety.     He  returned  to  Glasgow  in 
his  usual  health  and  spirits,  and  continued, 
for  some  weeks,  to  devote,  as  formerly,  a  re- 
gular portion  of  his  time  to  the  exercise  both 
of  body  and  mind.     His  active  and  useful 
life  was  now,  however,  drawing  to  a  conclu- 
sion.    A  violent  disorder  attacked  him  about 
the  end  of  September ;  and  on  the  first  visit 
of  his  physician  he  expressed  to  him  his  hope, 
that  he  viras  <<  soon  to  get  his  dismission." 
After  a  severe  struggle,   attended  with  re- 
peated strcAes  of  palsy,  he  died  on  the  7th  of 
October  following. 
In  point  of  Mdily  constitutioDt  few  men 


have  been  more  indebted  to  nature  than  Dr; 
Reid.  His  form  was  vigorous  and  athletic } 
and  his  muscular  force,  l£ough  he  was  some- 
what under  the  middle  size,  uncommonly 
great :  advantages  to  which  his  habits  of  tem- 
perance and  exercise,  and  the  unclouded  se** 
renity  of  his  temper,  did  ample  justice.  His 
countenance  was  strongly  expressive  of  deep 
and  collected  thought ;  but  when  brightened'' 
up  by  the  face  of  a  friend,  what  chiefly  caugh^ 
the  attention  was,  a  look  of  good  will  and  of 
kindness.  The  most  prominent  features  of 
his  character  -  were,  intrepid  and  inflexible, 
i;pctitude ;  a  pure  and  devoted  attachment  to 
truth }  and  an  entire  command  over  all  his 
passions.  In  private  life,  no  man  ever  main- 
tained, more  eminently  or  more  uniformly,  the 
dignity  of  philosophy;  combining  witn  the 
most  amiable  modesty  and  gentleness,  the 
noblest  spirit  of  independence. 

Dr.  Reid,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  bis 
<<  Inquiry,"  designates  the  doctrine  which  ho 
attacks  by  the  term  new  Philosophy^  |o  distto^ 
guish  it  from  the  systems  which  prevailed  be* 
lore  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  and  among  other 
remarks  relating  to  it,  observes  as  follows  r 
<<  That  the  natural  issue  of  this  system  is  seep* 
ticism  with  regard  to  every  thing  except  the 
existence  of  our  ideas,  and  of  their  necessary 
relations,  which  appear  upon  comparing  them, 
is  evident :  for  ideas  being  the  only  objects  o£ 
thought,  and  having  no  existence  ^ut  when 
we  are  conscious  of  them,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  there  is  no  object  of  our  thought 
which  can  have  a  continued  and  permanent 
existence.  Body  and  spirit,  cause  and  eflTect,. 
time  an^  space,  to  which  we  were  wont  to 
ascribe  an  existence  independent  of  our 
thought,  are  all  turned  out  of  existence  by. 
this  short  dilemma :  either  these  things  are  ideas< 
of  sensation  or  reflection,  or  they  are  not ;  if  they 
are  ideas  of  sensation  or  reflection^  they  can  have 
no  existence  but  when  we  are  conscious  of  themj. 
if  they  are  not  ideas  of  sensation  or  reflection,, 
they  are  words  without  any  meaning. 

«  Neither  Dbs  Cartbs  nor  Locke  perceived 
this  consequence  of  their  system  concerning 
ideas.  Bishop  Bbrkelet  was  the  first  who^ 
discovered  it.  And  what  followed  upon  this 
discovery  ?  Why,  with  regard  to  the  nrrterial 
world,  and  with  regard  to  space  and  time,  he  ad-^ 
mitsthe  consequence,  that  those  things  are  mere, 
ideas,  and  have  no  existence  but  in  our  minds  x 
but  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  spirits  or 
minds,  he  does  not  admit  the  consequence  1, 
and  if  he  had  admitted  it,  he  must  have  beeik 
an  absolute  sceptic*    But  hov  does  be  cvadft 
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this  consequence  with  regard  to  the  existence 
of  spirits  r  The  expedient  which  the  good 
Bishop  uses  ou  this  occasion  is  verjr  Temarkabley 
and  shews  his  great  aversion  to  scepticism. 
He  maintains^  that  we  have  no  ideas  of  spirits; 
and  that  we  can  thinkj  ^d  speaks  and  reason 
ahoutthem,  and  about  their  attributes,  without 
having  any  ideas  of  them.  If  this  is  so,  my 
Lord,  what  should  hinder  us  from  thinking 
and  reasoning  about  bodies,  and  their  qualities 
without  havipg  ideas  of  them  ?  The  Bishop 
either  did  not  think  of  this  question,  or  did 
not  think  fit  to  give  any  answer  to  it.  How- 
erer,  w6  may  observe,  that  in  order  to  avoid 
scepticism,  he  fairly  starts  out  of  the  Carte- 
sian system,  without  giving  any  reason  why 
he  did  so  in  this  instance  and  in  no  other. 
This  indeed  is  the  only  instance  of  a  deviation 
from  Cartesian  principles  which  I  have  met 
with  in  the  successors  of  Des  Cartes  ;  and  it 
•eems  to  have  been  only  a  sudden  start,  occa- 
sioned bv  Ae  terror  of  scepticism ;  for  in  all 
ether  dungs  Berkeley's  system  is  founded 
upon  Cartesian  principles — We  may  observe, 
mat  the  account  given  by  the  new  system,  of 
that  furniture  of  the  human  understanding 
which  is  the  gift  of  nature,  and  not  the  acqui- 
sition of  our  own  reasoning  faculty,  is  ex^ 
ti^mely  lame  and  imperfect.  The  natural 
fumituve  of  the  human  understanding  is  of 
two  kinds :  ist.  The  noihfts  or  simple  appre«» 
henstons  which  we  have  of  thinfi;s ;  and  adly, 
The  judgments  or  the  belief  which  we  have 
conoeming  them.'  As  to  our  notions,  the 
new  system  reduces  them  to  two  classes; 
idias  of  sitisatwn^  and  idias  ef  reflection  :  the 
first  are  conceived  to  be  copies  of  our  sensa* 
tions,  retained  in  the  memory  or  imagination ; 
the  second,  to  be  copies  of  the  operations  of 
our  minds  whereof  we  are  conscious,  in  like 
manner  retained  in  the  memory, or  imagination: 
and  we  are  taught,  that  these  two  comprehend 
all  the  materials  about  which  the  human  un- 
derstanding is,  or  can  be  employed.  As  to 
our  judgment  of  things,  or  the  belief  which 
we  have  concerning  them,  the  new  system 
4dlows  no  part  of  it  to  be  the  gift  of  nature, 
but  holds  it  to  be  the  acquisition  of  reason, 
and  to  be  got  by  comparing  our  ideas,  and 
perceiving  their  agreements  or  disagreements. 
Mow  I  take  this  account,  both  of  our  notions, 
and  of  our  judgments  or  belief,  to  be  extremely 
imperfect ;  and  I  shall  briefly  point  out  some 
of  its  capital  defects. 

<<  The  divbion  of  our  notions  into  ideas  of 
sensation,  and  ideas  of  reflection,  is  contrary 
pb  alt  rules  4>t   logic  ^    because   the-  second 
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member  of  the  division  includes  the  first. 
For,  can  we  form  clear  and  just  notions  of  our 
sensations  any  other  way  tiian  by  reflection  i 
Sur&ly  we  cannot.  Sensation  is  an  operation 
of  tlie  mind  of  ^ich  we  are  conscious ;  and 
we  get  the  notion  of  sensation,  by  reflecting 
upon  that  which  we  are  conscious  of.  in  like 
manner,  doubting  and  believing  are  opecatioiis 
of  the  mind  whereof  we  are  conscious ;  and 
we  get  the  notion  of  them  by  reflecting  upon 
what  wc  are  conscious  of.  The  ideas  of  senr- 
sation,  therefore,  are  ideas  of  reflection,  as 
much  as  the  ideas  of  doubting  or  believing,  or 
any  otlier  ideas  whatsoever.  But  to  pass  over 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  division,  it  is  ^iKtremely  in- 
complete. For,  since  sensation  is  an  operation 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  all  the  xrther  things  of 
vi^ch  we  form  our  notions  by  reflection  ^ 
when  it  is  asserted,  that  all  our  notions  are 
either  ideas  of  sensation  or  ideas  of  reflection^ 
the  plain  English  of  this  is,  that  mankind 
neither  do  nor  can  think  of  any  thing  but  of 
the  operations  of  their  own  minds.  Nothing 
can  be  more  contrary  to  truth,  or  more  coni> 
trary  to  the  experience  of  mankind.  I  know 
that  Locke,  while  he  maintained  this  doctrine^ 
believed  the  notions  which  we  have  of  bod^ 
and  its  qualities,  and  the  notions  which  we 
have  of  motion  and  of  space,  to  be  ideas  of 
sensation.  But  why  did  he  believe  this  ?  Be- 
cause he  believed  diose  notions  to  be  nothing 
else  but  images  of  our  sensations.  If  thexe^ 
fore  the  notions  of  body  and  its  qualities,  of 
motion  and  space,  be  not  images  of  our  sen- 
sations, will  it  not  follow,  that  those  notions 
are  not  ideas  of  sensation  ?  Most  certainly.-^ 
It  is  indeed  to  be  wished,  that  those  who  have 
written  much  about  sensation,  and  about  the 
other  operations  of  the  mind,  had  likewise 
thought  and  reflected  much,  and  with  great 
care,  upon  those  operatioi^  :  but  is  it  not  very 
strange,  that  they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  pos* 
sible  for  mankind  to  think  of  any  thing  else  i 

«  The  account  which  this  system  gives  of 
our  judgment  and  belief  concerning  things^  is  aS 
far  from  the  truth  as  the  account  it  gives  of 
our  notions  or  simple  apprehensions.  It  re* 
presents  our  senses  as  having  no  other  ofice, 
but  that  of  furnishing  the  mind  with  notions 
or  simple  apprehensions  of  things  $  and  makes 
our  judgment  and  belief  concerning  those 
things  to  be  acquired  by  comparing  our  notions 
together,  and  perceiving  tiieir  agreements  and 
disagreements.  We  have  shewn,  on  the  con-> 
trary,  that  every  operation  of  the  senses,  in  its 
very  nature,  implies  judgment  or  belief,  as 
well  as  simple  apprehension.    ThuSy  vben  I 
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^el  the  paifi  of  ^the  gout  in  my  toe,  I  have 
not  only  a  notion  olT  paioj  but  a  belief  of  k$ 
existence,  and  a  belief  of  some  disorder  in  my 
toe  which  occasions  it  ^  and  this  belief  is  not 
pr9duced  by  comparing  ideas,  and  perceiving 
their  agreements  and  disagreements ;  it  ia  in- 
cluded in  the  very  nature  of  the  sensation. 
When  I  perceive  a  tree  before  me,  my  faculty 
of  seeing  gives  me  not  only  a  notion  or  simple 
apprehension  of  tlie  tree,  but  a  belief  of  its 
existence,  and  of  its  figure,  distance,  and 
magnitude  ;  and  this  judgment  or  belief  is  not 
got  by  comparing  ideas,  it  is  included  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  perception. — Such  original 
and  natural  judgments  are  therefore  a  part  of 
that  furniture  which  nature  hath  given  to  the 
human  understanding.  They  are  the  inspira^ 
tion  of  the  Almightv,  no  less  than  our  no- 
tions or  simple  apprehensions.  They  serve  to 
direct  us  in  the  common  afiairs  of  life,  where 
our  reasonhig  faculty  would  leave  us  in  the 
dark.  They  are  a  part  of  our  constitution, 
and  all  the  discoveries  of  our  reason  are 
grounded  upon  them.  They  make  up  what  is 
called  tlie  Common  Senu  of  Manlifid  s  and 
what  is  manifestly  contrary  to  any  of  those 
first  principles,  is  what  we  call  absurd.  The 
strength  of  them  is  good  setue^  which  is  often 
found  in  those  who  are  not  acute  in  reasoning. 
A  remarkable  deviation  from  them^  arising 
fron)  a  disorder  in  the  constitution,  is  \^hat  we 
call  Lunacy ;  as  wlien  a  man  believes  that  he 
is  made  of  glass.  When  a  man  suffers  hini* 
self  to  be  reasoned  out  of  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  by  metaphysical  arguments^ 
we  may  call  this  metaphysical  lunacy;  which 
differs  from  the  other  species  of  the  distemper 
in  this,  that  it  is  not  continued,  but  inter* 
rnittent :  it  is  apt  to  seize  the  patient  in  solitary 
and  speculative  moments  ;  but  when  he  enters 
into  society,  common  sense  recovers  her  autho- 
rity. A  clear  explication  and  enumeration  of 
the  principles  of  common  sense,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  desiderata  in  logic."  Stewards  Life  of 
Reid.  EncycL  Sri  tan*  Reiifs  "  Inquiry.** 
Priestley's  Remarks*  on  Reid* — M. 

REIFENSTEIN,  John  Frederic,  member 
of  the  Academy  of  St.Petersburgh,  and  director 
of  the  Russian  Institute  at  Rome  for  the  edu- 
cation  of  young  artists,  was  bom  in  17 19,  in 
Prussian  Lithuania,  where  his  father  was  an 
apothecary,  but  apparently  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, as  the  son  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  the  poor-house  at  Konigsberg.  In 
1 735  he  entered  at  the  University  of  that  city, 
where  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  juris- 
prudence, l)ut  applied  at  the  same  dme  to.tbfr. 


belles  lettresf  and  in  1741  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  German  sodiety,  established  by 
professor  Flotwel,  which  afforded  him  an  Op. 
portunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Gott« 
sched,  who  viras  then  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
country^  Prussia.  At  this  time,  he  studied 
also  drawing  and  painting ;  and  made  so  mtich 
progress  in  these  arts  as  to  distinguish  himself 
by  his  paintings  in  miniature.  In  1 744,  after 
quitting  the  University,  he  accompanied  a. 
young  nobleman  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained 
a  year ;  and  then  went  to  Cassel  with  letters  of 
recommendation  from  Gottsched,  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  he  was  promised  the  place  of 
librarian,  then  held  by  Arkenholz.  In  1758^,. 
on  account  of  the  war,  by  which  tfa«  countr); 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  confusion^  he  ac- 
companied the  court  of  Cassel  to  Bremen  $  and 
as  he  had  not  yet  obtained  any  fixed  situation, 
he  engaged  himself  as  travelling  tutor  to  a 
young  Count  Lynar.  From  1760  to  1762,  he 
made  a  tour  through  France,  Swisserland,  and 
Italy ;  and  at  Rome  became  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Wsnkelman,  who  treated  him 
with  so  much  friendship,  that  he  determined  to 
continue  in  that  .capital ;  but  he  first  accom-^ 
panied  his  pupil  to  Florence,  and  then  returned 
to  Rome,  which  he  afterwards  made  tHie  prin«> 
cipal  place  of  his  residence.  He  now  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  antiquities  and 
the  fine  arts  j  and  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
footing  with  Winkelman,  who  mentions  hiih 
several  times,  in  his  letters,  as  his  fellow 
labourer,  in  examining  the  antiquities  of  Rome 
and  those  found  at  Herculaneum.  In  1768: 
he  formed  an  acqusuntance  at  Rome  with 
Hackert,  director  of  the  Academy  of  Painting 
at  Naples,  and  with  many  foreigners  of  dis^ 
tinction,  to  whom  he  served  as  a  guide  in  vieW'^ 
ing  the  various  remains  of  ancient  art  in  that 
city.  Among  these  was  the  Russian  General,. 
Ivan  Schouvalof,  who  became  his  patron, 
and  soon  after  procured  for  him  a  small  pen- 
sion from  the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Peters'- 
burgh,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  him,  on  condi'^ 
tion  of  his  superintending  the  studies  of  the 
young  pupils,  sent  by  the  Academy  to  Rome 
for  their  improvement.  In  consequence  of  the 
acquaintance  wdiich  he  had  formed  '  with 
foreigners  from  all  pasts  of  Europe,  he  received 
a  gueat  many  commissions  respecting  produce 
tions  of  art>  which  involved  him  in  an  extensive 
correspondence;  so  that  during  the  last  18. 
years  of  his  Kfe  his  time  was  fully  occupied. 
His  merit  being  now  well  established,  he  at- 
tracted tiie  notice  of  manv  of  the  German 
porinceSi^wiio  conferred  on  nim  various  marks 
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^f' their  esteem;  and  particatarly  the  Duke  of 
Gotha,  who  gare  him  the  title  of  counsellor  of 
the  court)  and  at  the  same  time  granted  him  a 
pension.  Baron  Grimm,  who  knew  him  when 
on  his  travels  at  Rome,  recommended  him 
Strongly  to  the  Empress  of  Russia^  and  that 
patroness  of  literature  and  the  arts  conferred 
on  him  similar  marks  of  favour. 

This  PrincesS)  who  so  much  admired  the 
celebrated  paintings  of  Raphael  in  the  loggie 
of  the  Vatican^  that  she  had  coloured  prints  of 
them  hung  up  in  her  apartments,  ^s  desirous 
to  obtain  copies  of  them,  executed  at  Rome, 
as  large  as  the  originals.  The  commission  for 
this  purpose  was  entrusted  to  Reifenstcin,  who 
readily  undertook  it }  and  having  engaged  several 
eminent  artists,  the  work  vias  completed  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  under  the  inspection  of  an 
ingenious  German  painter,  named  Unterberger. 
When  these  copies,  which  were  painted  a 
tempera,  and  cost  upwards  of  thirty-thousand 
tcudi,  arrived,  the  Empress  caused  a  gallery 
perfectly  similar  to  that  in  the  Vatican  to  be 
^constructed  in  the  hermitage,  adjacent  to  the 
winter  palace,  in  which  they  were  placed.  As 
a  reward  for  this  service,  Reifenstein  got  a  con- 
.siderable  pension  which  he  retained  till  the  time 
Df  his  death. 

Besides  studving  the  theory  of  the  arts,  Rei- 
fenstein turned  his  attention  to  the  practical 
part,  and  with  so  great  success,  that  he  executed 
paintings  in  crayons,  oil  colours,  and  the  en- 
caustic manner,  in  a  style  far  superior  to  that 
of  common  amateurs.  He  likewise  modelled, 
both  in  wax  and  in  clay.  He  said  himself, 
that  he  only  sported  with  the  artsj  but  these 
attempts  raised  him,  as  an  antiquarian,  a  con- 
noisseur, and  a  judge,  in  matters  of  art,  far 
above  the  greater  part  of  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  same  pursuits.  But,  besides 
his  merit  in  other  respects^  his  name  deserves 
a  place  in  the  history  of  the  arts  on  account 
of  his  inventions.  Among  these  were  his  dis- 
covery of  a  methoil  to  make  cameos  similar  to 
those  of.  the  ancients,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(lib.  XXXV.  c.  30. }»  by  fusing  together  different 
coldured  pieces  of  glass;  and  tlie  improve- 
ments he  made  in  the  revived  art  of  encaustic 
painting*  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  great 
dii&culty  was,  that,  in  fusing,  the  two  colours 
became  mixed.  To  prevent  this,  Reifenstein 
employed  white  enamel,  which  he. combined 
with  the  fused  ghss;  and  this  art  has  since 
beep  much  practised,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
amateurs..  Of  no  less  importance  to  the  arts 
were  his  attempts  to  revive  the  encaustic 
panting  of  the  ancients.     The  attention  of 


artists,   as  is  well  known^  was  first  directed 
to  this  subject,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Vitruvius,  by  Count  Caylus,  who  in  175  a 
read  a  dissertation  upon  it  in  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions ;   and  since  that  time  much  lu* 
been  written,  and   various  experiments  have 
been  made  upon  it.     Reifenstein  not  only  im- 
proved the  art  of  painting  in  wax,  by  means 
of  which  large  subjects  and  decorations  can  be 
applied  to  walls,  and  which  is  properly  the 
encaustic   of   the    ancients,    but  encouraged 
several  artists  to  exercise  themselves  in  this 
kind  of  painting.     At  Rome,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  from  the  Empress  of  Russia,  he 
caused  a  whole  cabinet  to  be  painted  in  this 
manner  by  diflPerent  artists,  and  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  inspired  his  friend  Hackert, 
and  through  him,  the  King  of  Naples,  with  a 
taste  for  this  ingenious  art.     The  successful 
attempts  which  they  made  are  described  by 
Hackert,  in  a  letter  dated  Naples,  Feb.  28th, 
1794.     Reifenstein,  who  by  his  talents  gained 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  cotemporaries, 
and  by  his  exertions  to  extend  and  faciliute 
the   arts  will  be  entitled  to   the   thanks  of 
posterity,  was  universally  allowed  to  be  a  man 
of  the  strictest  integrity  and  goodness  of  heart. 
In  the  manner  of  conducting  strangers  to  view 
the  works  of  art,  no  one  could  excel  him. 
While  he  went  round  with   them,    he  en- 
deavoured to  convey  information  to  each,  in 
so  familiar  and  imperceptible  a  manner,  that 
no  one  who  had  the  smallest  relish  for  the  arts 
could  fail  of  being  instructed  in  them,  and  of 
acquiring  a  taste  for  them.     After  a  severe  ill- 
ness with  which  he  was  attacked  at  Rome,  in 
1 79 1,  he  paid  a  visit,  next  year,  to  his  friend 
Hackert  at  Naples,  and  remained  with  him 
seven  months,  during  which  time  they  both 
employed  themselves  with  the  art  of  encaustic 
painting.     Under  the  influence  of  this  mild 
climate,    assisted   by   the   kind    attention  of 
friendship,  he  recovered  so  far  that,  in  the 
month  of  November  1792,  he  returned   to 
Rome,   in  perfect  health.      Here  he  found 
Count  Czernichef,  whom,  through  sentiments 
of  gratitude,  he  constantly  accompanied  ;  but 
£»tigue    and    the  dampness  of   the  Roman 
winter  had  such  a  bad  effect  on  his  constitution^ 
that  he  again  became  ill  in  the  spring  of  1793. 
He  now  resolved,   as  soon  as  his  strength 
would    permit,   to    return   to  his  friend    at 
Naples ;  but  on  the  6th  of  October  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  his  indisposition,  which,  increased 
by  a  recurrence  of  the  gout,  proved  at  length 
fatal.    The  last  visit  he  received  was  from  nis 
celebrated  friend  Angelica  Kau&nann  i  but  she 
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liad  scarcely  left  his  apartment  when  he  expired. 
He  was  interred  in  the  Protestant  burying 
ground  at  Rome,  near  the  pyramid  of  Caiud 
Cestitts ;  and  his  remains  were  accompanied 
to  the  graye  by  the  Russian  consul,  the  Prus- 
sian ambassador,  and  most  of  the  professors 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luca.  Reifenstein 
translated  from  the  French  original  Arkenholz's 
memoirs  of  Queen  Christina,  and  designed 
the  vignettes  and  medallions  with  which  the 
work  is  ornamented.  He  was  fhe  author  also 
of  several  dissertations  or  treatises  on  painting 
and  the  mixing  of  ccdours,  which  appeared, 
for  the  most  part,  in  periodical  publications. 
ScUichtegroU's  tfecrology. — J. 

REINBECK,  JoHN'GusTATUs,  a  cele-' 
brated  German  Lutheran  divine  and  metaphy-* 
sical  writer  in  the  i^di  century,  was  born  at 
Zell,  in  the  year  1682.  He  was  instructed  in 
grammar^learning  by  his  father,  who  was  one 
of  the  ministers  or  his  native  place,  and  a 
very  respectable  scholar,  particularly  in  Orien- 
tal literature.  Well  qualified  for  entering 
upon  academical  studies  under  such  a  master, 
John-Gustavus  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Halle,  in  the  year  1700.  Here  he  recom« 
mended  himself  so  powerfully  to  the  profes- 
sors by  his  application  and  improvement  that, 
in  the  year  1 70^1  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Oriental  college.  His  academical  ex- 
ercises and  disputations  were  pre-eminently 
distinguished  by  erudition,  solidity,  and  perspi- 
cuity; and  his  acquaintance  with  theology 
was  so  proCound,  that  he  was  nominated  as- 
sessor of  the  conferences  before  he  had  com- 
pleted the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age.  Soon 
aflief wards,  in  1703,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Halle^  he  became 
assistant  to  M.  Porst,  pastor  of  the  churches 
of  Verder  and  Villeneuve.  This  situation  he 
held  till  the  year  17 13,  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  sole  pastorship  of  both  churches,  upon  the 
prdmetion  of  M.  Porst  to  a  superior  benefice. 
The  duties  of  his  ministerial  ofiice,  though 
now  greatly  increased,  he  discharged  with  the 
utmost  punctuality  and  fidelity,  as  well  as  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  each  of  the  flocks 
under  hi^^  charge ;  while  he  devoted  his  lei- 
sure hours  to  the  composition  of  productions 
which  secured  to  him  reputation  in  the  re- 
public of  letters.  In  the  year  17 17,  the  King 
of  Prttssta  rewarded  his  merits  by  making  him 
first  pastor,  provost,  and  inspector  of  the 
church  oi  St.  Peter  at  Beriin,  and  inspector,  at 
tibe  same  time,  of  the  dependent  churches  and 
of  the  college. of  Cotegti.  Tmto  years  after- 
wards he  was  nominated  counsellor  of  the 
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Consistory.    In  1^28,  the  degree  of  doctoir  of 
divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  faculty  of 
theology  at  Konigsberg.    The  last  ecclesiasti- 
cal honour  which  Jie   received,   was   that  of 
being  appointed  confessor  to  the  Queen  and 
Princess  Royal  in  1739.     He  died  in  1742, 
about  the  age  of  sixty.     His  principal  theolo- 
gical work  is  entitled,  "  Considerations  on  the 
divine  Truths  contained  in  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,"  in  4  vols.  4to.,  1731— 1741,  and 
intended  to  be  enlarged,  had  the  author's  life 
been  prolonged.     It  is  a  performance  which 
was  received  with  uncommon  applause,  and  is 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  moderate  men*- 
hers  of  the  Lutheran  communion.     It  metf 
indeed,  with  opponents  in  the  author's  life^ 
time,  to  whom  he  ably  replied  j  and  with  a 
degree  of  temper  that  reflected  great  credit  on 
his  heart.     He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Ex** 
planations  of  the  Apocalypse,"  1718 ;  "  Trac»- 
tatus  de  Redemptione  per  Xwrfo^,'*  17 10,  Svo.j 
of  which  a  German  translation  by  M.  Keck 
was  published  in  1740;   several  volumes  of 
"  Sermons ;'»  a  collection,  entitled,  "  A  Vo- 
luntary Oblation,  &c,,"  containing  forty-eight 
tracts  on  different  theological   topics,  which 
made  their  appearance  between  the  years  1717 
and  1730;   some  pieces  in  controversy  with 
L.  C.  Sturm,  on  the  words  of  our  Lord  at  the= 
last  supper,  in  16 16  and  161 7 )  two  treatises 
"  On  the  Nature  of  Marriage  and  against  Con- 
cubinage," 171  J,  4to.,  by  way  of  answer  to 
what  was  written  by  M.  Tliomasius  in  favour 
of  the  latter  state  \  "  An  Examination  of  the 
Question,   whether  this  is  the  best  possible 
World  ?"  1736,  annexed  to  one  of  his  contro- 
versial treatises  against  M.  Palm  \  *«  An  Ex- 
planation of  the  philosophical  Hypothesis  con* 
a  pre-established  Harmony,"  1736;  "Philo- 
sophical Reflections  on  the  Rational  Soul,  and 
on  its  Immortality,"  17395  **  An  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Doctrine  of  Gichtel,"  1732,  &c. 
Moreri,     Nottv.  Did.  Hist, — M. 

REINECCIUS,  Reinier,  a  learned  Ger- 
man of  Steinheim,  in  the  diocese  of  Pader- 
born,  was  a  disciple  of  Melanchthon,  and  taught 
the  belles-lettres  in  tjie  Universities  of  Frank- 
fort and  Helmstadt  till  bis  death  in  1595^ 
He  made  himself  known  by  several  works  in 
history  and  genealogy,  in  which  he  wae  prO<<i 
foundiy  versed.  He  published  "  Syntagma  de 
Pamiliis  Monarchiarum  trium  priorum,"  foh, 
^5745  "Familise  Regum  Judacorum;"  "Chr^ 
nicon  Hierosclymitanum  j"  «*  Historia  Orien- 
talis }"  «*  Historia  Julia,"  3  vols.  fol. ;  «  Me- 
thodus  Legend!  Historiam ;''  and  several  other 
works  of  a  similar  class,  very  useful  to  studentr 
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of  ancient  history.     Thuani  HisU     Sa,xn  Ono- 
fttast.     Moreri.  -r^  A . 

REINEGGS,  Jacod,  M.D.,  director  of 
the  institute  for  young  surgeons,  and  perpetual 
secretary  to  the  College  of  Medicine  a:  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  was  born  at  Eisleben  in  Saxony,  in 
tlie  year  1 744.  The  nanie  of  his  family  was 
Elich,  but  this  name,  for  what  reason  does 
not  sufficiently  appear,  he  laid  aside,  and  as- 
sumed that  of  Reine^gs.  Of  his  early  years 
very  little  is  known.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  began  to  learn  surgery  under  a  barber-sur- 
geoui  and  in  the  course  of  a  little  time  went 
to  Leipsic,  where  he  enjoyed  tlie  instruction  of 
Dr.Rudiger,  who  treated  him  with  great  friend- 
ship, and  to  whom  he  became  amanuensis. 
Under  the  direction  of  this  able  professor  he 
applied  with  diligence  and  made  considerable 
progress  in  medicine  and  chemistry,  to  the  latter 
of  which  he  was  particularly  attached,  as  he 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  making  gold. 
Con&ned  circumstances  obliged  him  to  leave 
Leipsic  and  return  to  the  house  of  his  mother, 
but  he  soon  after  disappeared,  and  for  five  years, 
that  is,  from  1768  to  1773>  his  friends  iieard 
very  little  respecting  him.  It  is  however  known 
that  he 'went  from  Leipsic  through  the  Tyrol  to 
Venice,  and  that  he  remained  some  time  in 
that  city.  In  1770  he  was  at  Vienna,  where 
pecuniary  difficulties  obliged  him  to  engage 
with  Count  Kohary,  a  Hungarian  nobleman, 
then  director  of  the  theatre,  as  an  actor  \  but 
he  attended  the  medical,  clinical,  botanical,  and 
chemical  lectures  in  the  different  schools,  and 
particularly  the  Biirger  Hospital,  where  an 
event  occured  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  success.  Having  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  cure  the  coachman  of  a  dowager  princess 
Von  Lichtenstein,  who  had  some  disorder  in 
one  of  his  hands,  the  Princess  was  so  pleased, 
that  she  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  600  florins 
for  six  years.  Reineggs  now  quitted  the 
theatre,  and  as  he  received  his  pension  quarterly, 
he  was  enabled  to  keep  better  company,  and  to 
form  more  respectable  connections.  A  resi- 
dence in  this  capital  however  did  not  affi)rd 
that  gratification  which  his  active  and  restless 
genius  required.  He  hacf  formed  a  resolution 
of  visiting  the  East,  the  cradle  of  alchemy;  and 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  execution  of  that 
plan,  he  studied  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
associated  with  Armenians,  Greeks,  Turks,  and 
•ther  Eastern  people.  About  this  time  he  ob- 
rained  a  doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Tvmau  in  Hungary,  and  got  a  place  in  the 
mmes  at  Chemnitz.  After  remaining  here 
about  a  year^  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople! 


where^  he  embarked  for  Smyrna^and  then  tia« 
veiled  to  Bagdad  with  an  intention  of  visiting 
Persia ;  but  as  this  country  was  then  in  a  state 
of  great  conf  usion,he  proceeded  to  thcancient Ni- 
neveh, and  thence  to  thesourcesof  theEuphrates, 
ip  the  cold,  mountainous  districts  of  Armenia 
the  greater.  He  continued  his  route  along  the 
Araxes  to  A^erbigana,  the  Chan  of  which  lay  ill 
of  a  fever;  and  it  being  known  that  Reineggs  was 
a  physician,  he  was  requested  to  visit  him.  His 
prescription  for  the  Chan  having  restored  him 
to  health,  he  was  loaded  with  presents  and 
other  marks  of  favour ;  and  as  an  intimate 
friendship  subsisted  between  the  Chan  and 
Prince  HeracUus  of  Georgia,  he  was  recom-' 
mended  to  that  celebrated  man  in  such  strong 
terms,  that  a  formal  embassy  was  sent  to  invite 
him  to  Teflis.  At  this  time  the  Prince's  eldest 
son  was  dangerously  ill,  and  as  Reineggs  was  so- 
fortunate  as  to  cure  him,  he  received  for  this 
service  a  munificent  reward.  Becoming  a 
great  favourite,  he  obtained  permission  to 
make  a  tour  through  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Georgia,  and  to  examine  its  natural  produc- 
tions. During  his  stay  in  this  country,  a  new 
field  was  opened  to  his  industry,  and  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  great  service  to  a 
state  still  in  its  infancy,  whose  inhabitants  were 
exceedingly  desirous  of  improvement  As  soon 
as  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  their 
language,  he  taught  them  the  art  of  fusing 
metals,  which  are  here  very  abundant,  in  the 
European  manner ;  shewed  them  how  to  bore 
cannon,  and  established  a  foundery.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Prince  he  caused  a  powder-miU 
to  be  built^  which  supplied  them  witli  gun- 
powder, an  article  exceedingly  scarce;  and  he 
introduced  many  other  mechanical  and  econo- 
mical improvements  altogether  unknown  before 
in  Georgia.  That  he  might  be  still  farther  useful, 
he  translated  into  the  Pcrsianj  Sonnenfel's 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  and  from  this 
manuscript  the  Prince  made  aGeorgian  version, 
which  he  caused  to  be  printed  in  his  new 
printing  office  established  by  Reineggs,  and  fur- 
nished at  a  great  expence  with  types  brought 
from  Venice.  As  a  reward  for  these  eminent 
services,  the  Prince  gave  him  a  district  of  land 
with  five  hundred  families  on  it,  and  granted 
him  full  permission  to  introduce  SonnenfeFi 
principles  throuffhout  all  Georgia.  He 
quitted  Tefiis  in  uie  month  of  July  1781,  and 
travelling  to  the  Russian  fortress  of  Mosdok» 
he  waited  upon  general  Fabrizian,  who,  as  com- 
mander of  the  troops  in  that  district,  had  his 
head  quarters  at  Stawropol.  The  general  coni- 
ceiving  that  he  was  a  man  likely  to  be  useful 
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in  some  negotiations  which  the  court  of  Russia 
was  carrying  on  with  Prince  Heraclius,  sent 
him  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  St.  Pe» 
tersburgh.  The  same  year  Reineggs  was  dis- 
patched with  a  proper  suite  to  Georgia,  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  little  time,  he  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  mission,  having  induced  Prince 
Heraclius  to  resign  Georgia  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  The  Empress  entrusted 
the  completion  of  this  business  to  Prince 
Potemkin ;  and  the  act  of  submission  by  which 
Heraclius  agreed  that  Georgia  in  future  should 
form  a  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  was  signed 
at  the  fortress  of  Georgiefslcaia  on  the  4th  of 
August  1783.  After  this  period  Reineggs  un- 
dertook a  tour  to  the  Caucasian  mountains, 
which  he  explored  under  the  protection  of 
Prince  Heraclius,  and  in  quality  of  Russian 
ambassador,  U^ith  a  considerable  suite.  On  his 
return  to  Russia,  probably  about  1784,  he  ap- 
peared publickly  at  Petersburgh  in  the  Persian 
dress,  and  excited  much  curiosity.  For  the  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  to  the  state  he  obtained  a 
considerable  pension ;  and  he  died  in  the  month 
of  March  17931  ^^  ^^^  49^^  year  of  his  age. 
Reineggs  was  of  a  middle  size  and  not  strong 
limbed  $  but  he  possessed  a  sound  constitution, 
and  was  well  fitted  to  undertake  long  and  diffi- 
cult journeys.  He  had  a  keen,  penetrating  eye, 
which  announced  much  acuteness;  and  being  of 
a  cheerful  disposition,  he  was  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. To  a  kind  of  restless  activity,  he 
united  insatiable  curiosity,  and  an  ardent  desire 
for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  In  his  con- 
versation he  was  reserved,  and  seldom  spoke  of 
his  travels  unless  some  particular  circumstance 
required  it.  Under  his  direction  the  Medico- 
chirurgical  Instituteof  St.  Petersburgh,  of  which 
he  was  director,  acquired  the  highest  degree  of 
improvement,  both  in  its  establishment^  and 
internal  economy.  The  choice  of  the  professors, 
and  of  the  subjects  for  the  lectures  to  the 
pupils,  was  left  entirely  to  his  discretion.  In 
uncommon  cases  of  disease  he  often  visited 
the  patients  himself;  and  important  surgical 
operations  were  seldom  performed  without  his 
being  present. 

From  the  papers  which  he.  left  behind  him, 
a  description  of  the  Caucasian  districts  was 
published  by  F.  E.  Schroder,  under  the  follow- 
ing title:  <<  Ailgemeine  Historisch  topogra- 
pluscheBeschreibung  desCaukasus,"with  a  map 
and  fhtes,  HiUesheim  SLTid  St.  Peterskurg,  1797, 
2  vols.  8vo.  Reineggs  was  the  author  also  of 
the  following :  "  A  History  of  Georgia,"  in- 
serted in  the  third  volume  of  Pallas's  Nordische 
Beytrage^  "  A  short  Account  of  Georgia  and 


Imiretta/'  in  the  political  journal  for  1783  % 
a  <<  Letter  against  the  Supposition  that  the 
Goths  formerly  resided  in  the  Crimea,''  in 
Busching's  Weekly  Information  for  1787 1 
**  On  the  probable  Origin  of  the  Pheniceans 
as  a  People  of  Arabia,"  ibid,  for  1783  j  "On 
Opium  and  its  Efiects  among  the  People  in  the 
East,"  in  Blumenbach's  Medical  Bibliotheque 
for  1786.  His  Life  by  J.  D*  G£ritenberg  in  the 
above  nuniioned  Description  of  the  Caucasian  Dis» 
trictsi  Nekroiogfur  Freunde  deutscher  Literatur 
von  G.  S.  Rotger.  —  J. 

REINESIUS,  Thomas,  a  singularly  learned 
physician,  was  born  in  1587  at  Gotha.  He 
was  tolerably  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Larin 
languages  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  and  being 
afterwards  sent  to  Wittemberg,  the  professors 
wished  him  to  apply  to  theology,  but  his  incli^ 
nation  led  him  to  medicine.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  Jena,  and  then  travelled  through  va- 
rious parts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  remaining 
some  time  at  Padua,  for  the  sake  of  the  medical 
lectures  delivered  there.  On  his  return  through 
Basil  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  that  Univer- 
sity, and  then  passed  some  time  at  Altdorf,  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  a  professorship  by  the  interest 
of  his-  relation  Caspar  Hoffinan.  He  married, 
and  in  161 7  settled  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  HoflF  in  Franconia.  Thence,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Margrave  of  Bareith,  he  re- 
moved to  «that  town,  having  the  posts  of  the 
Margrave's  physician  and  inspector^of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  In  1627  ^^  accepted  the  place  of 
public  physician  of  the  town  of  Altenburg,  in 
which  he  resided  several  years,  and  obtained 
the  dignity  of  burgomaster.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  conferring  upon  him  the  rank  of  his 
counsellor,-  he  nnally  removed  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  died  in  1667  at  the  age  of  80.  Rei- 
nesius  was  a  man  of  vast  erudition,  and  may 
be  reckoned  almost  at  the  head  of  learned 
physicians.  ^<  There  is  scarcely  anything 
(says  Saxius)  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
especially  the  ancient  medical  writers,  or  in  the 
monuments  of  antiquity,  which  he  has  left  un- 
touched in  his  epistles,  observations,  various 
readings,  scholia,  or  disputations,  eidier  pub- 
lished or  in  manuscript.'*  Haller  speaks  with 
admiration  of  his  work  entitled  <<  Varianim 
Lectionum,  Lib.  III.,"  4to.,  1640,  as  a  treasure 
of  various  and  profound  erudition,  which  no 
one  who  aspires  to  the  character  of  a  learned 
physician  can  be  without.  Of  his  numerous 
writings,  besides  the  above,  may  be  mentioned 
his  <'  Chymiatria  h.  e.  Me^iclna  nobili  et  ne^ 
cessaria  sui  Parte,  Chymia,  instructa  et  exOr- 
nata,"  4to. ;  and  his  <<  Epistolae  ad  C.  HoiE* 
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fliannoni  ct  C.  A.  Rupertum/'  4to.  He  also 
drew  up  a  supplement  to  Gruter's  collection 
of  inscriptions,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Syntagma 
Inscriptionum  antiquarum)"  fol.  A  work 
published  under  his  name,  entitled,  "  Schola 
Jure-consultorum  Medica"  -  is  supposititious. 
This  learned  man  seems  to  have  had  no  small 
share  of  the  pride  and  irritability  too  often  ac- 
companying that  character,  whicn  involved  him 
in  several  angry  controversies,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  leaving  Altenburg. 
He  had  a  quarrel  with  his  friend  Casp.  Barthius 
upon  a  ludicrous  occasion.  Barthius,  paying 
a  visit  to  Reinesius  when  burgomaster,  was 
taken  by  the  beadle  of  the  latter  for  the  com- 
mon hangman,  and  refused  admission  to  his 
master.  Moreri,  Halleri  BibL  Med,  £5*  ^nat* 
Sapcii  OnomasL     Eloy, — A. 

REINHOLD,  Erasmus,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man mathematician  and  astronomer  in  the  i6th 
century,  was  born  at  Salfeldt  in  Thuringia,  a 

Erovince  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  year  151 1. 
[e  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wittem- 
berg,  where  his  genius  chiefly  inclined  him  to 
the  stttdy  of  the  mathematics,  which  he  culti- 
vated with  extraordinary  success.  .  Afterwards 
he  became  a  professor  of  those  sciences  in  the 
same  University,  and  deservedly  acquired  very 
high  reputation,  not  only  by  his  lectures,  but 
by  the  learned  and  useful  writings  which  he 
communicated  to  the  public.  We  are  furnished 
with  scarcely  any  other  particulars  concern- 
ing him,  excepting  what  relates  to  the  history 
and  character  of  those  writings,  and  the  titles  of 
the  other  works  on  which  he  was  employed. 
In  the  year  154a,  he  published  ««  Theorix 
Novae  Planetarum  G.  Purbachii,  augmented 
and  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  scholia,** 
8vo.  This  work  was  reprinted  in  1580. 
Among  other  things  worthy  of  notice  in  it, 
the  author  teaches,  that  the  centre  of  the 
lunar  epicycle  describes  an  oval  figure  in  each 
monthly  period,  and  that  the  orbit  of  Mercury 
IS  also  of  the  same  oval  figure.  The  next 
work  which  he  committed  to  the  press,  was 
«  Ptolemy's  Almagest,  the  first  Book,  in  Greek, 
with  a  Latin  Version,  and*  Scholia  explaining 
the  more  obscure  Passages,"  15491  8vo.  This 
work  contains  the  promise  of  an  edition  of 
"  Theon's  Commentaries,*'  which  are  very 
useful  for  understanding  Ptolemy's  meaning ; 
but  Reinhold  did  not  live  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. In  the  year  1551,  he  published,  "  Pru- 
tenicx  Tabulae  Cxlestium  Motuura,"  4to., 
which  was  reprinted  in  I57i>  and  a?ain  in 
1585.  In  carrying  on  this  work,  on  which  he 
spent  seven  years,  our  author  was  encouraged 
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by  the  munificence  of  Albert,  Duke  of  Prvstia^ 
whence  the  tables  had  tlieir  name.  They  were 
constructed  by  him  from  a  comparison  of  the 
observations  of  Copernicus  with  those  of 
Ptolemy  and  Hipparchus ;  and  he  has  fully 
explained  the  uses  of  them  in  a  great  number 
of  precepts  and  canons,  forming  a  complete 
introduction  to  practical  astronomy.  In  1554^ 
after  the  author's  death,  was  published  his 
<<  Primus  Liber  Tabularum  Direct ionura ;  to 
which  are  added  the  Canon  Faecundus,  or 
Table  of  Tangents,  to  every  minute  of  the 
Quadrant ;  and  new  Tables  of  Climates,  Pa- 
rallels, and  Shadows  \  with  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  second  Book  of  the  Canon  of 
Difections,"  4to.  This  work  supplies  what 
was  omitted  by  Regiomontanus  in  his  <<  Table 
of  Directions,"  &c.  shewing  the  finding  of  the 
sines,  and  the  construction  of  the  tangents,  the 
shies  being  found  to  every  minute  of  the  qua* 
drant,  to  the  radius  10,000,000 ;  and  producing 
the  oblique  ascensions  from  60  degrees  to  the 
end  of  tlie  quadrant.  The  author  also  teachet 
the  use  of  these  tables  in  the  solution  of  spheri« 
cal  problems.  Besides  the  articles  already  men- 
tioned, Reinhold  prepared^  editions  of  the  fol- 
lowing works,  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
Emperor's  Privilege,  prefixed  to  the  «♦  Prutenic 
Tables:"  «  £phemerides  for  several  Years,  com- 
puted from  the  new  Tables ;"  «*  Tables  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  several  fixed  Stan,  for 
many  different  Climates  and  Times ;"  *•  The 
Illustration  and  Establishment  of  Chronology, 
by  the  Eclipses  of  the  Luminaries,  and  the  great 
Conjunctions  of  the  Pknets,  and  by  the  Ap- 
pearance of  Comets,  &c.  j"  "  The  Ecclesiastic 
cal  Calendar;"  «  The  History  of  Years,  or 
Astronomical  Calendar  ;"  '<  Isag<^e  Spherica> 
or.  Elements  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ptimum 
Mobile;"  <<  Hypotheses  Orbium  Caelestium, 
or,  the  Theory  of  Planets ;"  "  Construction  of 
a  new  Quadrant ;"  «•  The  Doctrine  of  pkmc 
and  spherical  Triangles;"  and  <♦  Comnken- 
taries"  on  the  works  of  Copernicus,  the  fifteen^ 
books  of  Euclid,  Ptolemy's  geography,  and  the 
optics  of  Alhazen  the  Arabian.  Reinhold  also 
made  astronomical  observations;  but  with  a 
wooden  quadrant.  These  observation*  were 
seen  by  Tycho  Brahe,  when  he  passed  through 
Wittemberg  in  the  year  1575,  who  could  not 
but  express  his  surprize  that  so  great  a  culti- 
vator of  astronomical  science  was  not  furnished 
with  better  instruments.  Reinhold  died  in 
1553,  when  only  in  the  42d  year  of  bis  age, 
pronouncing  this  verse  a  little  before  he  expired:. 
Vixi,  et  quern  dederas  cursum  mihi,  Christe, 
peregi. 
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He  had  a  sdii  of  the  same  name,  who  was  an 
eminent  mathematician  and  physician  at  Sal- 
feldt.  He  published  a  small  work  in  the  Ger« 
man  language,  <<  On  Subterranean  Geometry,'^ 
1575,  4to. ;  and  a  tract  in  the  same  language^ 
(«  Concerning  the  new  Star  which  appeared  in 
Cassiopeia  in  the  year  1572 }  accompanie4  with 
an  astrological  Prognosticaion,"  published  in 
1575.  Teisjiff^s  Eloges  dit  Hommes  Savant  tirez 
it  M.  di  Tbouj  isfc.  MorerL  Hutton's  Math. 
Did.  —  M, 

REISKE,  John  James,  a  very  learned  and 
industrious  philologist,  born  in  1716  at  Zorlis 
in  Misnia,  was  the  son  of  a  tanner  in  that 
place*  At  the  age  of  1 2  he  was  sent  to  the 
orphan-school  at  Halle,  where  his  progress 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  tutors ;  but  Reiske 
himself,  in  mature  age,  reflected  with  little 
approbation  on  the  instruction  he  received  at 
this  seminary,  since  the  want  of  pure  classical 
models  long  rendered  his  Latin  style  obscure 
and  inelegant.  He  entered  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig  in  1733)  where,  being  destined  by  his 
relations  to  the  theological  profession,  he  spent 
five  years  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  rabbinical 
writings,  and  Arabic*  He.luckily  was  induced 
to  renounce  the  first  of  these  pursuits;  but 
he  became  extremely  addicted  to  the  second  \ 
and  his  passion  for  Arabic  books  was  so  strong 
that  he  admost  deprived  himself  of  necessaries  to 
purchase  them.  The  learned  Wolf  of  Hamburg 
having,  in  1736,  sent  him  the  «  Hariri,''  he 
copied  it  with  great  eagerness,  and  in  the 
following  year  printed  the  a6th  «  Narration," 
with  Arabic  scholia  and  a  Latin  version.  The 
success  of  this  essay  caused  him  to  take  the  reso- 
lution, contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  of 
going  to  Holland  for  improvement  in  the 
Arabic  language.  He  ransacked  all  the  oriental 
treasures  of  the  library  at  Leyden,  whilst  for 
his  subris«ence  he  was  obliged  to  become  a 
corrector  of  the  press.  In  this  employment 
he  gave  offence  to  many  editors  by  his  disposi- 
tion for  making  additions  and  sdteratiohs  in 
author's  manuscripts.  He  passed  his  time  in 
a  state  of  indigence  and  discountenance  that 
brought  upon  him  hypochondriac  aflPections,  the 
eflfects  of  which  never  left  him.  During  his  stay 
at  Leyden,  he  made  use  of  the  advantages  the 
pbce  aflbrded  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
on  his  return  t0  Leipaie  he  was  presented  with 
a  giutuitous  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  v  but 
his  niannfers  and  habits  were  altograier  adverse 
to  the  obtaining  of  professional  practice. 
Poverty  was  his  perpetusd  companion,  and  his 
teanty  itesources  were  derived  from  correcting 
the-  press,  translating,  and  performing  dbev 


tasks  for  booksellers.  His  condition  soured 
his  temper,  and  he  made  many  enemies  by  the 
severity  of  his  censures.  In  the  meantime, 
many  learned  works  in  Oriental  and  Greek 
literature  were  occasionally  proceeding  from 
his  pen,  which  made  him  well  known  to  the 
learned  world ;  and  he  was  at  length  nominated 
rector  of  the  college  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Leipzig. 
Thus  placed  in  happier  circumstances  as  to 
fortune,  he  pursued  his  literary  labours  more 
according  to  his  inclination,  and  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  exemplary  diligence. 
At  the  age  of  48,  he  married  Ernestine  MuUer, 
a  yx>ung  woman  of  25,  wjho  under  his  instnic«» 
tions  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  as  well  as  of  some  modern  lan^ 
guages,  that  she  was  of  great  use  to  her 
hufband  in  his  editorial  employments.  He 
died  in  1774  at  the  age  of  58.  Of  the  most 
valuable  works  of  Reiske.  are  "  Dissertatio  de 
Principibtts  Muhamedanis  qui  aut  ab  Eruditione 
aut  ab  Amore  Literarum  inclaruerunt,"  4to.^ 
1 747  •,  «  Constantini  Porphyrogeniti  Lib.  due^ 
de  Cxrimoniis  Aulx  Byzantinae,  Gr.  A:  Lat» 
cum  Comment."  2  torn.,  1751 — 54;  «  Animad- 
versiones  in  Sophoclem,"  8vo,,  1753  j  •*  Abul- 
fedae  Annates Moslemici,''4to.,  1754 ;  <<  Aniho* 
logiae  Grsecse,  a  Constantino  Cephala  condit. 
Lib.  iii.  Gr.  &  Lat."  8vo.  Lips.  1754,  Omh. 
1 766  ^<<  Animadversionum  ad  Graecos  Aactores/' 
5  vols.  8vo.,  1757— «66;  "  Oratorum  Graeco- 
rum,"  8  vols.  Svo.,  1770—73$  «  Plutarc||i 
Opera  omnia,"  12  torn.,  1774 — 81 ;  "  Maximi 
Tyrii  Dissert."  8vo.,  1774  5  "  Apparatus  Criticr 
ad  Demosthenem,"  3  vols.  8vo.,  1774 — 75. 
After  his  death  were  published  his  <<  Conjectont 
in  Jobum  et  Provcrbia  Salomonis,  cum  6ra^ 
tione  de  Studio  Arabiae  Linguae,"  8vo.,  1776.. 
Saxti  Onomast,     Eloy  Diet. —  A. 

REL  AND,  Adrian,  an  eminent  orientalidk 
and  polite  scholar,  was  the  son  of  a  minister  at 
Ryp,  a  village  in  North  Holland,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1676.  He  received  his  eairly 
education  at  Amsterdam,  and  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  learning,  that  having  gone 
through  the  usual  classical  course  when  he  was 
eleven  years  of  age,  he  employed  the  three 
following  years  in  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic 
languages,  exercising  himself  also  in  Latin  poetry 
at  leisure  hours.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  the  University  of  Utrecht^ 
and  when  seventeen,  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy,  on  which 
occasion  he  sustained  a  thesis  **  De  Ltbertat^ 
philosophandi.'*  After  a  residence  of  An  yeari 
at  Utrechtg  he  removed  to  Leyden^  for  die 
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further  study  of  theology  and  natural  phi- 
losopbj ;  and  he  was  soon  after  chosen  by  the 
Earl  of  Portland  preceptor  to  his  son.  It  was 
intended  that  he  should  accompany  this  young 
nobleman  to  England ;  but  the  father  of  Re« 
land«  who  was  in  a  declining  state  of  health, 
could  not  consent  to  part  with  him  to  a  foreign 
country.  At  the  age  of  24,  the  University  of 
Harderwyk  nominated  him  to  the  chair  of 
philosophy ;  but  he  did  not  long  remain  in  this 
situation ;  for  the  University  of  Utrecht*  on 
the  recommendation  of  King  William,  invited 
him  to  the  professorship  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  Jewish  antiquities.  He  gladly 
accepted  an  office  so  suitable  to  his  favourite 
etudies,  and  occupied  it  with  high  reputation, 
till  his  death  by  the  small-pox  in  1719,  at  the 
•early  age  of  43.  He  died  universally  regretted, 
Jeaving  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Few  writers  have  met  with  more  general 
applause  than  Rdand,  which  be  deserved  by 
lus  amiable  disposition,  his  profound  and 
exact  learning,  nis  judgment  and  candour. 
His  principal  works,  which  are  all  v^uable, 
are  "  Palaestina  Monumentis  veteribus  illus- 
trata,"  2vols.4to. ;  <<  Dissertatione!»  de  Nummis 
veterum  Hebraeorum;''  <<  Antiquitates  sacrx 
veterumHebrsBorum  ;'*  **  Introductio  ad  Gram- 
jnaticam  Hebrseam  ;^  «  De  Spoliis  Templi  Hi- 
crosolymitani  in  Arcu  Titiano  Romx  conspi- 
cuis;"  ^'  De  Religione  Muhamedica  :"  ^<  Disser- 
tationum  miscellansearum,  part  iii."  He  also 
published  several  orations,  and  some  Latin 
poems ;  and  gave  an  edition  of  <<  Epictetus," 
and  of  the  <<  Fasti  Consulares''  of  his,  brother 
Peter  Reland.     Moreri.     Saxii  Onom A. 

REMBERTUS,  the  disciple,  friend,  and 
frilow  labourer  of  Ansgarius,  styled  the  Apostle 
of  the  North,  was  a  native  of  Thurholt  in 
Flanders,  in  the  monastery  of  which,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  Corbey,  in  Westphalia,  he  offi- 
ciated as  school-master.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  promoters  of  Christianity  in  Denmark; 
and  about  the  year  860,  became  Bishop  of 
Ribe.  After  the  death  of  Ansgarius,  in  Z6^^ 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Hamburgh,  and 
4ied  in  888.  In  conjunction  with  an  anony- 
mous friend,  he  wrote  the  life  of  Ansgarius, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Lan- 
gebeck's  Scriptores  Rerum  Danicarum,  where 
the  older  editors  are  mentioned.  In  this  work, 
Rerabert  relates  various  circumstances,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found,  in  regard. to  the  state  of 
Penmark  in  the  ninth  century ;  but  according 
to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  times,  intermixed 
ffrith  a  great  many  fabulous  relations,  respecting 
ht  mincles  of  Ansgarius.   Besides  composii^ 


this  biography,  he  collected  extracts  from 
Gregorius  Magnus,  whose  works  no  longer 
exist ;  a  loss,  in  all  propability,.  not  much 
to  be  regretted.  He  wrote  also  many  letters, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Oudin's  Scriptores  eccle- 
siastics, one  of  which  only  has  been  preserved. 
It  is  addressed  to  some  nuns  in  a  convent  near 
Paderbom,  abounds  with  pious  sentiments, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
Langebeck*s  collection.  An  account  of  Rem- 
bert's  life  and  miracles  is  given  in  the  same 
work.  A  Danish  writer,  speaking  of  Rem- 
bert's  labours,  says :  <<  Here  we  luve  not  so 
much  the  commencement  of  Danish  literature, 
as  the  seeds  of  it.  They  were  sown  by  the 
exertions  of  Ebbo,  Willehad,  Ansgarius,  and 
Rembert  \  but  remained  for  a  long  time,  as  it 
were,  trodden  down  by  the  severe  persecutions 
to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed  from 
Gonuo  the  Old,  and  other  kings ;  and  retarded 
in  their  growth  by  the  rudeness  and  barbarism 
which  formed  the  principal '  features  in  the 
character  of  a  people,  who  were  fonder  of 
roving  about  on  the  seas  to  murder  and  rob, 
and  of  feasting  and  drinking,  than  of  reading 
or  writing  books.  At  length,  however,  the 
seed  which  had  been  scattered  took  root, 
sprung  up  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  produced  abundance  of 
fruit."  Hutorisk^statistisk  Skildring  af  Tils^ 
tanden  i  Danmark  og  Nerge  i  eldre  eg  nyere  Jsder 
ved  RMsmus  Nyerupt  Professor  i  LiiUrairbistwien 
og  Bibliothekar  ved  Kiobenhavns  Universitet.  — •  J. 
REMBRANDT  van  RHYN,  Paul>  a  cele^ 
brated  painter,  was  bom  in  1606  at  a  mill  on 
the  Rhine  near  Leyden.  His  father,  whose 
name  was  Gerrctsz,  observing  in  him  an  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  the  arts  of  design,  placed 
him  for  three  years  in  the  school  of  a  painter, 
named  VanZwanenburg.  He  afterwards  passed 
six  months  with  Lastman,  a  history  painter,  and 
as  many  with  Pinas,  from  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  imbibed  that  manner  of  strong  contrasts 
of  lights  and  shades  which  distinguishes  hit 
pictures.  Nature,  however,  was  his  principal 
study  ;  and  on  returning  to  his  father's  mill  he 
made  a  great  number  of  designs,  among  which 
was  a  small  piece,  which  he  was  advised  to 
carry  to  a  connoisseur  at  the  Hague.  This 
person  was  so  much  struck  with  it,  that  he 
surprized  the  young  artist  by  purchasing  it  at 
a  hundred  florins.  His  value  now  became 
known  to  himself  and  others  %  and  in  1630  he 
settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  at  once  came 
into  full  employment,  both  as  a  portrait  and 
general  painter.  He  opened  a  school,  and  had 
a  numb^  of  pupils  who  paid  him  liberally  \  s^ 
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Veing  sufficiently  greedy  of  gaiii^  it  was  Us 
practice  to  touch  up  with  a  few  of  his  own 
free  strokes  the  copies  thev  made  of  his  de- 
signs^  and  sell  them  at  hign  prices  as  if  exe- 
cuted by  himself,  .  He  likewise  nude  nu- 
merous etchines  in  a  yery  singular  taste ; 
consisting  of  what  appeared  random  scratches^ 
but  so  managed  as  to  produce  a  wonderful 
efiect.  These  he  frequently  altered^  so  as  to 
multiply  his  original  pieces,  and  thereby  aug- 
ment his  profits*  His  first  style  of  painting 
had  much  of  the  neat  delicate  nnish  of  Mieris 
and  other  Dutch  masters ;  but  this  he  changed 
for  a  manner  directly  opposite,  bold  and 
forcible,  with  a  vast  body  of  colour,  and 
masses  of  dark  shades  relieved  by  bright  lights, 
the  effect  of  which  was  coarseness  and  confu-s 
sion  at  a  near  view,  but  at  the  proper  distance 
nothing  could  be  more  mellow  and  harmonious. 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  colouring,  and  all 
the  magic  of  chiaro-scuro.  Bred  in  no  school 
but  those  of  Holland,  and  despising  the  antique, 
he  had  no  ideas  of  grace  or  dignity  \  but  he 
copied  nature  as  he  saw  it  with  wonderful  ex- 
actness and  fidelity,  and  set  it  off  with  an  art 
entirely  his  own.  He  had  a  room  hung  round 
with  old  dresses,  armour,  turbans,  and  the  like, 
which  he  used  jocularly  to  call  hh  antiques;  and 
although  he  had  a  valuable  collection  of  Italian 
prints  and  drawings,  with  copies  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  art,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
borrowed  from  them.  The  defects  of  his  edu- 
cation appeared  from  his  incorrectness  in  draw- 
ing naked  figures;  when  he  once  boasted  to 
Vandyke  that  he  had  never  been  in  Italy,  "  I 
see  it  well !"  replied  the  painter. 

Rembrandt  married  a  peasant's  handsome 
daughter,  who,  as  well  as  his  maid  servant, 
often  served  him  for  models.  His  manners 
were  rude,  conformably  to  his  origin,  and  he 
could  relish  no  company  but  that  of  persons 
like  himself.  Notwithstanding  his  great  gains, 
want  of  economy  and  the  extravagant  purchase 
of  pictures  made  him  a  bankrupt,  and  he  se- 
cretly quitted  Amsterdam  to  repair  to  the  King 
of  Sweden",  who  employed  him  a  considerable 
time.  At  length  he  returned  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  died  in  1674. 

"  Rembrandt  (says  Mr.Fuseli)  was  a  meteor 
in  art.-  He  was  undoubtedly  a  genius  of  the 
first  class  in  whatever  is  not  immediately  re- 
lated to  form  or  taste.  In  spite  of  the  most 
portentous  deformity,  and  without  considering 
the  spell  of  his  chiaro-scuro,  such  were  his 
powers  of  nature,  such  the  grandeur,  pathos, 
or  simplicity  of  his  composition,  from  the  most 
elevated  or  extensive  arrangement  to  the  meanest 


or  most  homely,  that  the  most  untutored  and 
the  best  cultivated  eye,  plain  common  sense 
and  the  most  refined  sensibility,  dwell  on  them 
equally  enthralled.  He  possessed  the  full  em- 
pire of  light  and  shade,  and  of  all  the  tints 
that  float  between  them.  He  tinged  his  pencil 
with  equal  success  in  the  cool  of  dawn,  in  the 
noontide-ray,  in  the  vivid  flash,  in  evanescent 
twilight,  and  rendered  darkness  visible.''  Rem- 
brandt painted  history,  portrait,  and  landscape, 
and  his  works  iii  all  branches  are  highly  valued. 
Many  of  his  portraits  are  admirable,  combining 
minute  exactness  with  extraordinary  force  ana* 
animation.  His  etchings  amount  to  280,  and 
are  among  the  most  prized  rarities  of  collectors,, 
who  find  exercise  for  all  the  fanciful  curiosit]^ 
of  their  pursuit  in  tne  variations  which  he  pur- 
posely introduced  into  his  designs,  to  enhance 
their  capricious  value.  Many  of  his  works  have' 
been  engraved  by  other  artists.  D*Argenvilli, 
Pilhtngion^s  Diet.  —  A. 

REMIGIO,  FiORENTiNO,  an  Italian  man 
of  letters  of  the  16th  century,  whose  family's 
name  was  Namnini,  was  a  native  of  Florence. 
He  entered  into  the  Dominican  order,  and 
was  called  to  Rome  by  Pope  Pius  V.  to 
superintend  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Thomas.  He  wrote  a  variety  of  works,  among 
which  were  a  commentary  on  the  whole 
Scriptures,  translations  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Fazello'^s-  history 
of  Sicily,  Reflections  on  Guicciardini's  history^ 
an  edition  of  that  of  Villani  with  remarks,- 
Italian  poems,  and  a  translation  in  verse  of 
Ovid's  Heroic  episdes,  much  esteemed,  of 
which  an  elegant  edition  was  printed  at  Paris 
in  1762.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1580  at  the 
age  of  62.     Tirahoschi.     Moreri. — A. 

REMIGIUS,  a  saint  in  the  Roman  ca« 
lendar,  and  an  eminent  Gallician  prelate  in  the 
ninth  century,  appears  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Gaul,  who  was  made  grand  almoner  to  the 
Emperor  Lotharius.     About  the  year  1853,  or. 

854,  upon  the  death  of  Amolo,  that  monarch 
promoted  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Lyons.  He  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
and  able  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  Godes- 
chalc,  or  rather  of  St.  Augustine,  oh  the  sub- 
jects of  grace  and  predestination,  among  the 
contemporaries  of  that  monk.     In  the  year 

855,  he  presided  in  a  council  at  Valence, 
which  confirmed  that  doctrine,  and  passed  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  canons 
against  Godeschalc,  which  had  been  decreed 
by  the  council  of  Quiercy  six  years  before. 
In  85*9,  he  presided  in  a  synod  at  Langres, 
which  confirmed  the  canons  enacted  at  th? 
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4oiincil  of  Valence,  and  condemned  the  pro* 
positions  of  John  Scotus  Erigena  relating  to 
predestination.  With  these  canons,  accompa* 
nied  by  the  bishops  who  formed  the  synod,  he 
proceeded  to  the  council  of  Savonnieres  near 
Toul,  where  he  obtained  permission  to  read 
the  canons,  and  afterwards  made  a  motion  for 
receiving  and  approving  them.  That  motion, 
however,  was  warmly  opposed  by  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  leave  to  read 
the  canons  of  the  coVincil  of  Quiercy,  which 
he  recommended  to  the  reception  of  the  pre- 
sent council.  At  length,  after  a  considerable 
debate  between  both  parties,  a  proposal  of  Re* 
Bitgius  was  accepted,  that  the  decision  of  the 
controversy  should  be  left  to  a  future  council. 
Remigius  was  afterwards  present  at  various 
snrnods  and  councils ;  but  we  do  not  find  that 
tnis  controversy  was  discussed  in  any  of  them. 
He  died,  according  to  the  most  general  ac- 
count, in  the  year  875,  He  was  the  author  of 
tf  Responsio  Ecclesiae  Lugdunensis  nomine 
facta  adversus  Hincmari,  Rabani,  et  anonymi 
Episcopi  Epistolas,"  wtitten  about  the  year 
$53  ;  <<  Libellus  de  tenenda  immobiliter  S. 
Scripturae  Veritate,  et  S.  S.  Orthodoiorum 
P^trum  Authoritate  fideliter  sectandi,  &c.," 
probably  written  in  854 ; '  and  «  Absolutio 
cujusdam  Quaestionts  de  generali  per  Adam 
DanMiatione  et  speciali  per  Christum  ex  eadem 
Sreptione  Electorum/'  These  pieces  are  still 
cxhipt,  and  may  be  found  in  the  xvth  vol.  of 
liht  <•  Bibl.  Patr.'*  and  the  ist  vol.  of  Maguin's 
«<  Ccdlect.  Script,  de  Fraedestinat.  et  Gratia.'' 
To  Remigius,  Archbishop  Usher  has  attributed 
that  <<  Commentary  upon  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,"  which  is  given  with  his  name  in  the  **  Bibl. 
Patr."  but  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  Hay- 
mo,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  life.  Cavis  Hut,  Lit, 
Vol.  IL  suh,  sac.  Phot,    Dupin.    Moreru — M. 

REMIGIUS  OF  AuxERRE,  a  learned  French 
Benedictine  monk  in  the  ninth  century,  de- 
rived his  surname  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main at  Auxerre,  where  he  embraced  the 
religious  profession.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  proficiency  in  profane  and  sacred  litera- 
ture, at  a  dark  and  barbarous  period,  and  was 
deservedly  placed  at  'the  head  of  the  schools 
belonging  to  his  monastery.  About  the  year 
1^82  he  was  called  to  Rheims,  by  Foulques, 
the  successor  of  Hincmar  in  that  see,  who 
gave  him  the  direction  of  the  literary  seminary 
which  he  had  founded  in  his  metropolitan  city. 
Here  he  taught  the  learning  of  which  he  was 
master,  as  well  as  divinity,  with  great  Veput^ 
tion  during  several  years ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  afterwards   gone    to  Paris,    where    he 


opened  the  first  public  school  in  that  city,  at 
least  after  the  decline  of  learning  which  £ol« 
lowed  the  ravages  of  the  Normans.  In  Fla« 
tina's  life  of  Pbpe  Formosus,  the  name  of 
Remigius  of  Auxerre  is  the  only  one  that 
occurs  of  a  person  eminent  for  learning  under 
his  pontificate.  Remigius  died  about  the  year 
900.  He  was  the  author  of  *<  Common tarma 
in  omnes  Davidis  Psalmos,"  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Cologn  in  1536,  and  chiefly  consists 
of  the  opinions  and  explications  of  St.  Am- 
brose, St.  Augustine,  and  Cassiodorus,  reduced 
into  one  mass ;  ^  Enarratio  in  posteriores  XI. 
minores  Prophetas,"  published  at  Antwerp  in 
1545,  with  the  *<  Commentaries'*  of  Oeco- 
menius  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
their  Epistles,  and  those  of  Arethas  upon  the 
book  of  Revelation  $  and  <<  Expositio  Misssr," 
deduced  from  the  sentinoents  and  authority  of 
the  fathos.  Some  critics  improperly  reckon 
among  his  productions  the  <'  Commentary 
upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,**  noticed  in  the 
preceding  article.  An  account  of  his  inedited 
works  may  be  seen  in  our  two  last  authorities. 
Cofv^s  Hist,  Lit.  Vol.  L  sub  sac.  Phot,  Dupin. 
Mortri.  —  M. 

REMOND.    See  FLQRIMCMND. 

RENAU  d'Elisagaray,  Bkhnard,  a  di»* 
tinguished  engineer  and  naval  architect,  was 
bom  in  1652  in  the  province  of  Beam.  At 
an  early  age  he  obtained  a  recommendation  to 
M.  du  Terron,  intendant  of  Rochefort,  vrfio 
took  him  into  his  house,  and  caused  him  to  be 
taught  mathematics  with  a  view  to  the  naval 
service.  He  was  of  remarkably  small  stature, 
but  well  proportioned,  quick,  lively,  and  S{n- 
rited.  He  did  not  read  much,  but  meditated 
profoundly,  and  was  capable  of  thinking  upon 
abstruse  subjects,  as  well  in  the  midst  of  com- 
pany, as  in  nis  closet.  One  of  die  iirst  books 
that  attracted  his  attention  was  Malebranche^s 
"  Recherche  de  la  Verit^,^  and  it  made  an 
impression  on  him  which  v^ras  never  eflbced 
during  the  course  of  his  life.  It  gav«  hmi  a 
full  conviction  of  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
preserved  his  morals  from  stain.  M.  du  Ter* 
ron  made  him  known  to  M.  de  Seignelay^ 
minister  of  the  marine,  who  became  his  patron, 
and  in  1 679,  placed  him  with  the  Count  de 
Vermandois,  admiral  of  France,  as  his  in- 
structor in  naval  aflhirs.  When  by  the  King's 
command  conferences  were  held  to  determine 
upon  a  plan  for  bringing  to  perfection  the  con« 
struction  of  vessels,  Renau  was  called,  upon 
for  his  opinion,  and  at  length  two  systems 
alone  were  left  for  consideration,  his,  and  that 
of  the  celdirated  Du  Quesner    To  the  great 
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honour  of  Reuau,  th^n  young  and  scarcely 
known,  his  plan  obtained  the  preference,  by 
the  judgment  of  Du  Quesne  himself,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Brest  and  the  other  ports  to  put  it 
in  execution.  By  his  instructions,  ship-builders 
were  rendered  capable  of  constructing  the 
largest  vessel  at  15  or  20  years  of  agej  whereas 
formerly  an  experience  of  20  or  30  years  had 
been  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

In  1680  the  Algerines  having  declared  war 
against  France,  Renau  proposed  the  bombard- 
ment of  Algiers,  and  as  this  could  only  be 
effected  from  the  sea,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
bomb-vessels,  which  were  as  yet  unknown. 
This  was  at  first  regarded  as  visionary;  he 
was  however  suffered  to  make  the  trial,  and 
he  brought  five  of  these  vessels  before  the 
town,  v^ere,  under  tlie  command  of  Du 
Quesne,  the  bombardment  was  executed  witli 
complete  success.  In  1684  he  was  employed 
at  the  bombardment  of  Genoa,  and  then  acted 
for  some  time  as  an  engineer  under  the  Mar- 
shal de  Bellefond  in  Catalonia.  Thence  he 
went  to  join  Vauban  who  was  fortifying  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders  and  Germany,  and  he 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  that 
eminent  man.  He  accompanied  Vauban  to 
the  siege  of  Philipsburg  in  1688,  and  con- 
ducted other  sieges  \  yet  in  the  midst  of  these 
active  services  he  found  leisure  to  attend  to 
his  studies,  for  in  1689  appeared  his  "  Theorie 
de  Id  Manaeuvre  des  Vais:,eaux."  This  inge- 
nious work,  published  by  express  command  of 
the  King,  produced  a  controversy  relative  to 
one  of  its  fuvidamontal  propositions,  which 
was  contested  by  Haygens.  In  1689  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  navy  of  France 
might  be  rendered  capable  of  making  head 
against  chose  of  England  and  Holland  united ; 
and  his  arguments  caused  an  order  to  change 
all  the  50  and  60  gun  vessels  on  the  stocks 
into  ships  of  a  higher  rate.  At  the  same 
time  he  invented  new  naval  evolutions,  signals, 
and  orders  of  battle.  His  services  were  re- 
warded with  a  captain's  commission,  a  pen- 
sion, and  the  office  of  inspector- general  of 
the  marine,  with  authority  to  teach  the  officers 
his  newly  invented  practices.  He  went  to 
Brest  for  the  purpose  of  putting  his  commis- 
sion in  force,  but  met  with  a  general  op- 
position from  the  officers  there,  who  sent  a 
remonstrance  to  the  court  on  the  subject.  On 
this  account  two  of  the  most  distinguished  were 
p\it  under  arrest  and  broke,  notwithstanding  all 
his  intercessions  in  their  favour.  He  afterwards 
served  under  Vauban  at  the  siege  of  Namur, 
from  wliich  he  repaired  to  St.  Malo  after  the 
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battle  of  La  Hogue,  to  save  the  relics  of  the 
French  fleet  which  had  taken  shelter  there. 

Having  constructed  a  vessel  of  54  guns  at 
Brest  upon  his  own  plan,  Renau  put  to  sea  to 
intercept  two  rich  English  East  Indiamen,  one 
of  which  he  took  after  a  desperate  engagement. 
There  were  on  board  some  packets  of  diamonds 
of  great  value,  which  though,  according  to 
naval  custom,  belonging  tp  himself,  he  thought 
too  rich  a  booty  for  his  own  share  j  and  carried 
to  the  King.  They  were  graciously  accepted, 
and  an  annuity  was  settled  upon  him  by  way 
of  .  acknowledgment.  His  behaviour  to  the 
English  captain  and  a  lady  on  board  did  as 
much  honour  to  his  generosity,  as  the  former 
action  to  his  disinterestedness.  When  Philip  V, 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  requested, 
from  his  grandfather  Louis  XIV.,  Renau,  in 
order  to  employ  him  in  fortifying  his  most 
important  places.  In  the  midst  of  disappoint- 
ments of  all  kinds,  he  found  means  to  render 
great  services  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  and  in 
1 704  he  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
which  (says  his  French  biographer)  was  about 
to  surrender,  when  it  was  relieved  by  an 
English  fleet.  The  conclusion  of  his  services 
to  that  weak  court  was,  that  after  advancing 
all  his  own  money  to  forward  his  enterprizes, 
he  returned  to  France  with  a  single  pistole  in 
his  pocket.  He  brought  back,  however,  tlie 
title  of  Lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of 
His  Catholic  Majesty.  After  his  return,  he  re- 
sumed the  dispute  concerning  the  principle  of 
his  book  on  working  vessels,  in  which  Ber- 
nouiUi  succeeded  Huygens  as  his  antagonist^ 
and  in  17 13  Several  letters  passed  between 
them,  written  with  mutual  politeness.'  Ber^ 
nouilli  soon  after  published  a  work  of  his  own 
on  the  subject,  in  which  his. theory  was  more 
complicated  and  profound  than  that  of  Renau, 
who,  in  fact,  was  not  a  deep  geometrician. 

His  high  reputation  as  an  engineer  caused 
the  grand-master  of  Malta  to  request  that  he 
might  be  sent  to  tliat  island  on  an  alarm  of  ii^ 
vasion.  The  King,  who  seems  to  have  lost 
sight  of  him  since  his  departure  for  Spain^ 
consented,  but  the  alarm  proved  false.  Lou^ 
soon  after  died,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  sue*- 
ceeded  to  the  regency.  He  was  well  ac» 
quainted  with  Renau,  and  showed  his  esteem 
by  appointing  him  counsellor  of  the  marine 
council,  and  grand-croiz  of  St.  Louis.  Wheo 
it  was  resolved  to  make  some  trials  of  Vauban'i 
financial  plan  of  a  taille  proportionelle,  Renau 
received  a  commission  to  put  it  in  execution  in 
the  election  of  Niort.  He  laboured  in  this 
matter  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  ^eal  for 
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the  paUic  gopd,  bat  met  with  an  opposition 
which  counteracted  all  hh  efforts.  Beins  seized 
with  a  dropsical  complaint  in  17199  he  was  in- 
duced hj  his  great  attachment  to  father  Male- 
branche  to  employ  his  fiavourite  remedy  of  co- 
pious draughts  of  rirer  water,  which,  according 
to  the  opmion  of  his  physicians,  absolutely 
drowned  him,  and  he  died  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year*  His  death  was  like  that  of  a  monk 
ef  La  Trappe  in  ardent  aspirations  after  another 
life.  ^  What  a  difierence  (he  cried)  from  one 
menent  to  the  following  !  I  am  going  to  pass 
in  an  instant  from  the  thickest  darkness  to 
perfect  light.*'  He  had  been  chosen  an  ho- 
norary member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1699,  3>n<^ng  ^he  first  after  tnat  class  was 
constituted.  Fontenelie  Eloges  dis  Academ. — A. 
RENAUDOT,  Theophraste,  a  physician 
and  projector,  was  born  in  1584  at  Loudun. 
He  studied  physic  at  the  University  of  Mont- 
pellier,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
i6o6.  After  spending  some  time  in  travel, 
he  settled  in  Paris  in  161 2,  where  he  obtained 
from  the  Queen-Regent  the  brevet  of  physician 
in  ordinary  to  the  King.  This,  it  seems,  was 
a  mere  title  without  salary,  and  only  served  as 
a  cover  for  the  vending  of  his  chemical 
medicines,  which  were  chiefly  antimonials. 
Being,  it  is  said,  a  great  newsmonger,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  accustomed  to  amuse 
his  patients,  he  projected  the  establishment  of 
a  Gkizette  in  France,  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  long  known  at  Venice.  Under  the 
protection  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  he  obtained, 
in  1631,  from  Louis  XIII.,  a  privilege  for  the 
publishing  of  his  Gazette,  which  Louis  XIV. 
confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  which 
was  the  origin  of  the  '^  Gazette  de  France." 
Anodier  of  his  projects  was  that  of  an  oflice 
at  his  house  for  gratuitous  consultations  for  the 
sick  poor,  to  which  he  joined  a  kind  of  register- 
office,  and  he  obtained  letters  patent  for  both. 
It  is  affirmed  that  he  also  lent  money  upon 
pledges.  He  employed  his  Gazette  to  advertise 
hit  ^ns ;  upon  which,  the  faculty  of  Paris, 
which  had  lutherto  left  him  unmolested  (pro- 
bably on  account  of  his  powerful  protectors) 
began  in  1640  a  legal  attack  upon  him  as 
practismg  in  the  metropolis  without  authority. 
By  his  artifices  Ae  process  was  protracted  to 
die  fourth  year,  when  an  arret  was  obtained 
prohibiting  him  and  his  provincial  associates 
nom  holding  their  consultations.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  practise  secretly,  and  at 
the  same  time  carried  on  his  Gazette,  which 
was  his  best  resource,  till  his  death  in  1653. 
Reoandoc  vrrote  nothing  in  his  own  profession, 
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but  M^s  the  author  of  a  <<  Continuation  of  the 
Mercure  Francois"  from  1635  to  1643 »  5*"^ 
"  Lives  of  Henry  de  Bourbon  Prince  of 
Conde ;  of  Marechal  de  Gassion ;  and  of 
Cardinal  Michael  Mazarin,  Brother  to  the 
Prime  Minister."  Moreri.  Eloy  Diet.  —  A. 
RENAUDOT,  Eusebius  (grandson  of  the 
preceding),  a  learned  writer  on  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  and  antiquities  of  the  Eastern  church, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  i6^6»  After  having  been 
taught  the  classics  at  the  Jesuits  college,  and 
gone  through  a  course  of  philosc^hy  at  the 
College  of  Harcourt,  where  his  public  tlieses 
gained  him  great  honour,  he  entered  the  con- 
gregation of  the  oratory  when  he  was  about 
the  age  of  nineteen ;  but  he  continued  only  a 
few  months  in  that  society.  He  retained  the 
ecclesiastical  habit,  however,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  devote  himself  to  his  studies  with  the 
less  interruption,  without  having  any  intention 
of  entering  into  holy  orders,  or  taking  any 
ecclesiastical  degree.  He  was  particularly  at- 
tached to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
of  which  he  acquired  a  knowledge  superior  to 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  he 
applied  with  success  to  the  study  of  so  many 
other  tongues,  that  he  is  said  to  have  become  so 
far  master  of  seventeen  diflPerent  languages,  as 
to  be  able  to  speak  the  greater  number  of  diem 
with  facility.  One  of  his  strongest  motives 
for  such  an  application  of  his  time  and  talents 
was,  that  he  might  render  his  knowledge  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the 
Catholic  church.  From  the  same  motive  he 
was  induced  to  spare  no  pains  in  acquiring  in- 
formation relative  to  the  history,  tenets,  and 
institutions  of  the  Eastern  cburches.  As  his 
father  was  first  physician  to  the  Dauphin,  the 
Abb£  Renaudot  became  well  known  at  court, 
where  his  genius,  his  rare  talents,  and  his 
politeness  made  him  much  esteemed  and  ad- 
miredi  Here  he  was  noticed  by  M.  Colbert, 
who  entertained  the  design  of  establishing 
printing-presses  for  the  Oriental  languages  at 
Paris,  and  consulted  our  Abb^  upon  the  sub- 
ject, as  a  person  who  might  ably  second  his 
views,  and  contribute  to  render  such  an  esta- 
blishment useful  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the 
church.  To  engage  his  assistance,  he  promised 
him  the  reversion  of  the  post  of  keeper  of  the 
King's  library  \  but  the  minister  died  before 
that  place  became  vacant.  Afterwards  he  had 
a  similar  promise  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  who  adopted  the  design  of  M.Colbert| 
but  for  some  reasons,  which  are  not  explained, 
he  was  a  second  time  disappointed.  Howevef^ 
though  the  Abb£  Renaudot  was  not  gratified 
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with  any  public  reward,  the  King  was  pleased 
to  employ  him  in  various  confidential  concerns 
of  great  importance,  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
Rome,  England,  Spain,  &c.  So  much  of  his 
time  was  occupied  by  these  engagements,  dur- 
ing many  years,  and  so  many  circumstances  did 
he  meet  with  to  harrass  or  disgust  his  mind, 
ttiat,  though  he  did  not  wholly  discontinue  his 
enquiries  concerning  Eastern  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects, he  was  prevented  from  composing  any 
works  relating  to  them,  and  even  relinquished 
all  thoughts  of  such  an  undertaking.  In  the 
year  1689,  he  was  received  into  the  French 
academy;  and  in  1692,  into  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres* 

Our  author  found  a  patron  in  Cardinal  de 
Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Rome  in  the  year  1700*  and  into 
the  conclave  which  elected  Clement  XI.  to  the 
Papal  dignity.  While  he  remained  at  that  city, 
the  collections  of  the  Vatican  furnished  him 
with  much  new  nutter  relating  to  the  Oriental 
churches,  and  revived  his  intention  of  prepar- 
ing for  publication  some  pieces  which  might 
serve  to  illustrate  their  history  and  opinions. 
In  this  design  he  was  encouraged  by  the  new 
Pope,  to  whom  he  rendered  himself  so  accept- 
able, that  he  persuaded  him  to  stay  at  Rome 
seven  or  eight  months  after  the  departure  of 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,  in  order  to  profit  by  his 
learned  conversation.  His  Holiness  was  also 
desirous  of  bestowing  upon  him  some  valuable 
benefices;  but  he  would  only  accept  of  the 
small  Priory  of  Frossey  in  Bretagne.  Our 
.Abb£  afterwards  went  to  Florence,  where  he. 
met  with  the  most  flattering  reception  from, 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  assigned  him  apartments 
in  his  palace,  loaded  him  with  presents,  and 
on  his  departure  directed  that  he  should  be 
conveyed  on  board  one  of  his  own  vessels  to 
Marseilles.  At  Florence,  likewise,  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy  de  la  Crusca. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  France,  we  are  told 
that  some  circumstances  occurred,  partly  of  a 
private  and  partly  of  a  public  nature,  which 
again  rendered  him  averse  from  publishing  any 
work,  till  he  was  roused  by  an  attack  upon 
Father  Nicole's  *«  perpetuity  of  the  Faith  of 
the  Catholic  church  respecting  the  Eucharist.** 
This  attack 'was  made  in  1707,  by  M.  Aymon^ 
in  his  <*  Authentic  Monuments  01  the  Religion 
of  the  Greeks ;"  and  it  engaged  our  author, 
during  the  following  year,  to  give  to  the  public 
his  *<  Defence  of  the  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith 
against  the  Calumtiies  and  Falsehoods,  -  ^c.** 
Svo.  Afterwards  he  entered  more  fully  into  the 
subject  which  he  defended,  and  di^byed  all 


his  erudition  and  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to 
shew  the  conformity  between  the  doctrine  of 
the  Greeks,  and  all  the  Oriental  Christians,  with 
that  of  the  Latin  church.  What  he  wrote 
upon  the  subject  extended  to  two  vols.  4to. 
which  made  their  appearance  in  1 7 1 1  and  1 7 13, 
by  way  of  supplement  to  Father  Nicole's  worL 
During  the  Kegency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
he  made  frequent  efrorts  to  obtain  that  Prince'r 
encouragement  of  the  plan  for  establishing 
printing-presses  for  the  Oriental  tongues,  .and 
was  always  heard  with  attention  and  approba* 
rion;  but  he  was  not  able  to  obtain  the 
Regent's  effectual  support.  The  latter  yean 
of  his  life  he  spent  in  completing  and  editiiig 
the  publicarions  which  are  mentianed  beknr  | 
and  he  died  in  1720,  when  about  74  ycwtof 
age,  greatly  regretted  by  men  of  learning,  10 
whom  he  was  a  communicative  and  most 
agreeable  companion,  and  lamented  by  die 
poor,  to  whose  relief  he  had  dedicated  a  gvesit 
proportion  of  his  income.  He  had  been  prei- 
sented  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Christopher  of 
Chateaufort,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Frossey* 
By  his  last  will  be  left  his  valuable  library, 
containing  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
volumes,  to  the  benedictines  of  St>Genaain- 
des-Pr^s.  His  works,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  consist  of  <<  The  Homilies  of  Gen* 
nadius.  Patriarch  of  Jerusalenit  Mdetius  of 
Alexandria^'Necurius  of  JerusaJem,  Meletius 
Syrigus,  and  of  some  others,  on  the  Subject  o£ 
the  Eucharist,  in  Greek  and  Latins'*  I709i94to.| 
<<  Historia  Patriarcharum  Akxandrinonimy 
Jacobltanim/'  &c.,  1713, 4in«i  **  Lttttiparum 
Orientalium  CoUectio,"  17169  in  a  vds.  lamo^ 
accompanied  with  very  learned  dissertations  1 
*<  Ancient  Accounts  of  India  and  of  China,  bf 
tvro  Mahometan  Travellers  in  the  ptfa  century, 
translated  from  the  Arabic,''  1718,  8vo.;  a 
Latin  version  from  the  Arabic,  of  <<  The  Life 
of  St.  Athanasitts,''  inserted  by  Montfaucon  in 
the  ist  vol.  of  the  works  of  that  Fadier;  several 
<<  Dissertations'*  inserted  in  the  ist  and  ad 
vols,  of  the  <<  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres;"  five  **  Letter^*' 
to  M.  Dacier  on  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions 
of  Hippocrates,  inserted  in  that  authof's  trans- 
lation of  Hippocrates ;  and  numerous  pieces  in 
manuscript.  It  is  4  circunistance  which  reflects 
no  honour  on  his  memory,  that  the  uniavour** 
able  representations  which  he  gave  to  thf 
ministry,  of  Baylt'a  ^  Dictionary,"  were  the 
means  of  preventing  that  work  from  bei^ 
printed  in  France.  Moreri*  Nmv*  Diet*  tUtt^ 
Did.  BiU.  Hut.  fsr  Crit.^hL 
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born  at  Blois  in  1510,  was  the  daughter  of 
Lewis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Britanny.     She  was 
affianced  at  an  early  age  to  Charles  of  Austria, 
afterwards  Emperor,  and  some  years  after  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  Henry  VIII.  of  En- 
gland ;    but   neither    of   these   matches   took 
place,  and  Francis  I.  gave  her  to  Hercules  11. 
of  Estc,  Duke  of  Ferrara.     She  was  a  princess 
of  great  capacity,  and  of  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  knowledge;  and  her  studies  were  not  li- 
mited* to  history,  the  languages,  and  mathema- 
tics, but  embraced  also  astrology  and  theology. 
The  rdigious  controversies  of  the  time  greatly 
ifitcrfested  her,  and  the  result  of  her  enquiries 
Wis  conversion  to  the  tenets  of  the  reformers. 
Brantome  supposes^  not  without  probability, 
thtit  resentment  for  the  many  ill  offices  done 
to  her  father  by  the  Popes  Julius  and  Leo  might 
havedisposed  her  to  renounce' the  authority  of 
the*  see  of  Rome.     Calvin,  who  went  from 
France  in  disguise  to  visit  her,  brought  her 
over  to  his  opinions,  in  which  she  was  con- 
firmed by  her  secretary  Marot.  Her  court  at  Fer- 
rara became  the  refuge  of  all  who  were  suspected 
of  heresy;   and  her  conduct  gave   so  much 
umbrage  to  the  court  of  France,  that  Honry  II. 
sent  a  doctor  to  the  Duke  with  the  following 
instructions :  "  If  the  Duchess  persists  in  her 
errors,  she  must  be  separated  from  all  conver- 
sation :  her  children  must  be  taken  from  her, 
and  all  her  domestics  who  are  greatly  suspected 
of  heresy,  and  who  are  to  be  prosecuted :  with 
regard  to  the  Princess  herself,  the  King  refers  to 
the  prudence  of  her  husband  to  proceed  against 
her  as  h«i  shall  judge  proper,  avoiding,  never- 
theless, what  might  occasion  too  much  scandal." 
After  the  death  of  the  Duke,  in  J  559,  this 
Princess  returned  to  France,  and  resided  at  her 
castle  of  Montargis.   The  Duke  of  Guise,  in  the 
religious  wars,  having  summoned  her  to  deliver 
up  some  partisans  who  had  taken  shelter  with 
her,  the  replied,  «<  that  she  would  not  deliver 
them,  and  that  if  he  should  attatk  the  castle, 
she  would  be  the  first  to  place  herself  in  the 
breach,  to  see  if  he  would  have  the  audacity 
ta  kill  a  king's  daughter.**    She  remonstrated 
strongly  with  Francis  II,  against  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Prince  of  Condi,  but  she  after- 
wards broke  with  that  prince,  not  approving 
the  civil  war  in  which  he  was  engaged.     She 
was  at  length  obliged,  much  against  her  will, 
to  send  away  460  persons  to  whom  she  had  . 
compassionately  given  an  asylum  :  ^he  parted 
with'  them  in  tears,  after  providing  for  th^  ex- 
pences  of  their  journey.     At  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  she  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  livet  of  a  gteat  number  of  Protectants. 


Her  own  four  children  were  successively  taken 
from  her,  and  brought  into  France,  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  church. 
This  estimable  and  distinguished  Princess  died 
in  1575  at  Montargis,  which  place  she  had 
embellished  with  several  fine  buildings.  Mo-- 
reri.     Alillot  Elem,     Nauv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

RENI,  see  Guido. 

RESENIUS,  John  Paul,  a  Danish  bishop 
and  writer,  was  born  at  Resen,  in  i^6x.  He 
studied  at  the  schools  of  Hobroe,  Ribe,  and 
Viborg,  of  the  last  of  which  he  became  sub- 
rector  in  1583.  Some  time  after,  he  travelled 
into  foreign  countries ;  took  a  degree  as  mas- 
ter of  arts  at  Witterabetg,  and  returned  to 
Denmark  in  159*.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed professor  of  logic  and  theology  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  and  received  orders 
to  accompany  Christian  IV.  who  at  that  time 
proposed  a  visit  to  England  to  see  his  relation 
King  James.  In  consequence  of  another  royal 
mandate,  he  undertook  to  translate  the  whole  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Danish.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, which  he  first  completed,  was  published 
in  2  vols,  duodecimo,  in  1605,  and  the  Old 
Testament  followed  in  1607.  This  version  of 
the  Bible  gave  rise,  in  1609,  to  a  controversy 
between  Resenius  and  Ivarus  Stubceus,  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Copenhagen ;  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  Stuboeus  was  displaced 
from  his  ofiice.  In  1614,  Resenius  was  in- 
volved in  a  more  troublesome  and  dangerous 
dispute  with  Oluf  Coccius,  the  clergyman  of 
Nicholas'  church,  Copenhagen.  Having  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  De  Deo  trium^  and  three 
De .  Um  mediatore,  in  which  he  employed  a 
great  many  dark  and  ambiguous  expressions, 
Coccius  attacked  themi  in  his  sermons,  and  in 
a  coarse  and  intemperate  manner  accused  Re- 
senius of  Calvinism,  and  what  he  called  various 
other  errors.  Bishop  Winstrup  interfered, 
and  exhorted  Coccius  to  refrain  from  these 
illiberal  attacks;  but  as  he  disregarded  the 
Bishop's  adnionition,  he  was  suspended,  and 
in  161 4  deprived  of  his  charge.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  put  an  end  to  the  dispute ;  and 
a  general  assembly  being  summoned  at  Cold- 
ing,  in  the  King's  presence,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  bishops  and  counsellors  of  the 
kingdom,  Coccius  was  declared  to  have  for- 
feited his  life ;  but  he  afterwards  received  the 
King's  pardon  on  condition  of  his  quitting 
the  kingdom  within  fourteen  days.  Resenius 
was  absolved  from  all  blame;  but,  in  order 
that  the  simple  and  ignorant  might  not  be 
misled,  he  was  enjoined  to  explain  his  doctrine 
more  clearly  in  a  dissertation  writteo  both  ia 
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Latin  and  Danish.  Bishop  Winstnip  having 
died,  in  the  meantime,  at  Copenhagen,  the 
King  caused  the  episcopal  chair  to  remain  va- 
cant till  Resenius  had  published  his  defence, 
and  then  appointed  him  to  the  place.  Rese- 
fiius  died  in  1638,  and  bequeathed  upwards  of 
five  thousand  dollars  to  charitable  purposes. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works, 
some  of  them  are  elementary,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  but  the  greater  part  theological. 
Forsog  til  et  Lexicon  ever  Danske^  Norske  og 
IHandske  l^trde  msndf  of  Jens  Worm. — J. 

RESENIUS,  Peter,  counsellor  of  state  in 
Denmark,  was  descended  from  a  respectable 
family,  his  father,  as  well  as  his  paternal  and 
maternal  grandfather,  having  been  successively 
Bishops  of  Seland.  He  was  born  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1625,  and  in  1646  went  to  Ley  den, 
where  he  applied  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence 
and  the  belles  lettres  for  four  years  ;  and  then 
made  a  tour  to  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Having 
taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Padua^  he 
returned  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  married  in 
1655,  and  t\vo  years  after  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy.  In  1680  he  was 
ennobled,  and  in  1684  was  nominated  a  coun- 
sellor of  state.  This  learned  man  died  in  1688, 
and  bequeathed  a  thousand  rix-doUars  together 
with  his  valuable  library,  a  catalogue  of  which 
was  published,  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  works,  among 
which  were  the  following:  «*  Edda  Islandorum 
Snorronis  Sturlae,  Islandice,Danice,  et  Latine," 
Havn,  1665,  4to. ;  <<  Philosophia  antiquissima 
Norvego-Danica  dicta  FoiuspCy  quae  est  pars 
Eddse  Ssemundi,"  Ibid,  1665,  4to.,  and  1673, 
with  an  explanation  or  commentary  by  Gud- 
mund  Andrese  \  <<  EthicaOdini.  vocata  Hava^ 
maaly  una  cum  ejusdem  appcndice.  Runa- 
Capiiuloi  Islandice  et  Latine,"  Ibid.  1665,  4to.; 
"  Inscriptiones  Havnienses,"  Ibid.  1668,  4to.  j 
«•  Jus  Aulicum  Norvegiae,  vulgo  Hirdskraa^ 
item  Jus  Aulicum  vetus  Danorum,  vulgo 
Fitherlags  Ret,  Islandice,  Danice,  et  Latine,*' 
Ibid.  1673,  4to. ;  "  Descriptio  Samsose,'*  Ibid. 
1675,  fol..;  «  Atlas  Danicus,  cum  fig."  Ibid. 
iOTJf  fol.  This  work  consi'^ts  merely  of  cop- 
.per-plates,  as  the  text  was  never  printed. 
<<  Gudmundi  Andrex  Lexicon  Island  cum," 
Ibid.  16B3,  4to. ;  **  Nonnuifa  Antiqua  Jura 
Civitatum  Danise,  scilicet  Havniensis  et  Ripen- 
sis,  Latine,  Danice,  et  Germanice,"  3id.  1683, 
1 2mo. ;  <*  Eric  Krabbe's  German  Translation  of 
the  Jutland  Laws  of  Waldemar  IL,"  Cop.  1684, 
4to.;  «  The  Laws  of  Christian  II.,"  A/V/.  1684, 
4to.  JForsb'k  til  et  Biograpkiskt  Lemcon  ofver 
.  JLUrdi  ocb  namnkumnige  XJtVdndsktmdn.     Forsog 


til  et  Lexicon  over  Damkey  Norske  ^g  blandski 
larde  mandy  a/*  Jens  Worm.  —  J. 

RETZ,  John-Francis-Paul  de  Gondi, 
Cardinal  de,  a  celebrated  political  character, 
born  at  Montmirel  in  1614,  was  the  son  of 
Philip-Emanuel  de  Gondi,  general  of  the  gal- 
lies,  descended  f.om  a  Florentine  family.  His 
father  obliged  him  against  his  inclination  to 
embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  he 
WIS  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  famous 
Vincent  de  Paule.  Several  abbacies  were  con* 
ferred  upon  him  at  an  early  age;  and  in  1627 
his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  presented 
him  to  a  canonry  of  Notre  Dame.  He  passed 
through  his  course  of  study  with  distinction, 
and  was  made  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  iu 
1643,  in  which  year  he  was  nominated  coad- 
jutor to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Nothingt 
however,  could  be  less  ecclesiastical  than  bis 
character  and  conduct.  He  fought  duels,  and 
entered  into  every  species  of  debaocherfy  attd 
his  most  serious  occupation  was  political  in« 
trigue.  At  the  age  of  23  be  was  the  soul 
(says  Voltaire)  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  ministry  of  Ma* 
zarin,  however,  was  the  period  of  his  great 
party  consequence,  and  he  engaged  deeply  in 
all  the  factious .  cabals  which  produced  the 
petty  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  He  imposed 
upon  the  people  by  a  feigned  devotional  seri- 
ousness in  performing  his  prelatical  f unctions^ 
and  affected  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy  and  the  good  of  the  public.  That 
vanity,  ambition,  and  a  restless  turbulence  of 
spirit,  solely  actuated  him  on  this .  occasion,  is 
evident  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  He 
was  among  the -most  yiolent  of  the  opposers  of 
the  court,  and  once  took  his  seat  in  the  parlia- 
ment with  a  poniard  in  his  pocket,  the  handle 
of  which  appearing,  a  man  of  pleasantry  said, 
<<  There  is  our  Archbishop's  breviary."  It  was 
he,  according  to  his  own  boast,  who  induced 
the  Parisians  to  take  up  arms  on  the  day  of  the 
barricades;  and  for  a  considerable  time  be 
was  the  Cataline  of  this  sedition.  At  length 
he  found  that  the  interests  of  his  ambition 
would  be  better  served  by  making  a  secret  ac- 
commodation with  the  court;  and  so  much 
importance  was  ascribed  to  his  influence,  that  he 
was  purchased  by  a  cardinalate,  to  which  he  was 
nominated  by  the  King  in  1651.  Like  o^ier 
deserters,  however,  he  lost  his  popularity,  and 
thenceforth  acted  only  a  secondary  part  on  the 
political  stage.  He  governed  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond6 ;  and  continuing  his  cabals,  Mazarin, 
who  both  hated  and  feared  him)  procured  his 
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anest  at  the  Loavre.  He  was  imprisoiied  in 
the  castle  of  Vincennes,  wKence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Nantes.  From  the  latter  prison  he 
made  his  escape  to  Spaini  and  thence  went  to 
Rome^  where  he  was  received  with  distinction 
as  the  enemy  of  Mazarin.  He  was  present  at 
the  election  of  Alexander  VII. ;  but  finding 
that  pope  cool  to  his  interests,  he  left  Italy  >  and 
-passed  some  years  in  wandering  through  Hol- 
jaad,  Flaxidersy  and  England.  Wearied  widi  a 
Jife  of  exile,  he  retunied  to  France  in  1 66 1 
after  Maxarin's  death,  and  made  his  peace  with 
the  court  by  die  renunciation  of  his  archbishop* 
ric  (to  which  he  had  succeeded  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle),  obtaining  the  abbacy  of  St.  Denis 
by  way  of  recompence.  He  had  hitherto  lived 
with  great  manificence,  whidi  had  plunged 
Jum  into  debt,  rat  he  now  honourably  resolved 
to  live  upon  ao|00o  livres  a  year  till  he  had  sa^- 
liafieil  his  creditors.  This  he  at  ieiq^  effected 
hj  payments  amounting  to  x,i  10,000  crowns, 
and  lived  to  be  in  circumstances  to  give  pen- 
^iom  to  his  indigent  friends.  In  1675  ^^  ^^^ 
btdk  his  caidinsd's  hat  to  Clement  X  with  the 
intention  of  absolutely  retiring  from  the  world* 
Init  the  Pope  refused  to  accept  it.  It  has  been 
asserted,  indeed,  diat  he  did  not  quit  the  world 
till  it  had  quitted  Um,  and  that  disappointed 
ambition  rather  than  devotion  was  the  motive 
jct  his  letieat.  His  conduct,  however,  in  the 
latter  part  of  life,  obtained  him  the  esteem  of 
menofworth;  and  he  died  regretted  at  Paris  in 
1679,  at  die  age  of  66. 

llie  character  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  has 
heen  drawn  by  several  eminent  writers,  who 
agree  in  the  principal  features  of  the  portrait. 
Daring,  turbulent,  fadse,  intriguing,  with  de- 
signs rather  romantic  than  great,  and  con« 
'ducted  rather  with  dexterity  than  ability,  he 
seems  to  have  been  exactly  fitted'for  the  part 
he  sustained  of  a  political  meteor  in  trouble- 
eome  times  uftong  a  frivolous  and  licentious 
people.  Marmontel  enquires  whether  de  Retz 
would  have  been  a  greater  man  on  a  grander 
dieatre  ?  and  inclines  to  the  negative :  **  the 
tragi-comedy  of  the  Fronde  (save  he)  seems 
to  have  been  made  on  purpose  m  this  tragi- 
comic actor.**  He  has  been  dKmgh^  how- 
ever, a  great  master  in  pnty  pc^itics  |  and 
his  own  ^  Memoifs,'*  which  have  been  fre- 
quently printed,  have  been  considered  as  highly 
instructrre  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 
**  These  Memoirs  (says  Voltaire)  are  written 
widi  an  air  of  greatness,  an  impetuosity  of 
genius,  and  an  uiequality,  which  are  the  image 
of  his  condwcL  He  composed  them  in  his  re- 
tteat  vridi  the  impattUity  ef  a  phifcsopher,.  but 


of  one  who  has  not  always  been  a  philosopher. 
He  neither  spares  himself  nor  others.  He  gives 
portraits  of  all  those  who  acted  a  considerable 
part  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Fronde,  which  ate 
often  very  natural,  but  sometimes  spoilt  by  a 
remnant  of  vanity,  acrimony,  and  enthusiasm, 
and  are  too  much  loaded  with  antitheses.  The 
style  is  incorrect,  and  sometimes  awkward  and 
embarrassed.^  Several  other  writings  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz  have  been  published,  relative 
to  the  affairs  of  the  time  and  party.  A  piece 
which  he  composed  at  1 7  was  characteristic  of 
his  disposition :  it  was  «<  The  Conspiracy  of  the 
Count  of  Fiesco,**  pardy  translated  from  the  Ita- 
lian of  Mascardi.  SiecU  Je  Louis  X IF.  Moreri. 
Ncuv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

REUBEN,  the  progenitor  of  one  of  the 
twelve  Hebrew  tribes,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Jacob  by  his  wife  Lesih,  and  bom  in  the  year 
175a  B.C.  He  had  not  long  arrived  at  the 
a^  of  manhood,  before  he  conceived  a  cri- 
smnal  inclination  for  BiUah,  Rachael's  maid, 
and  his  father's  concubine,  with  whom  he  did 
not  scruple  to  maintain  a  guilty  intercourse, 
while  his  father  was  mourning  tor  the  loss  of 
his  beloved  wife.  The  discovery  of  this  in- . 
cestttous  commerce  excited  the  bitterest  grief 
in  the  heart  of  Jacob,  on  whom  it  made  so 
deep  an  impression  that  he  fek  it  to  his  dying 
day.  When  the  other  sons  of  this  Patriarch 
had  come  to  the  wicked  determination  of  mur- 
dering their  brother  Joseph,  on  his  being  sent 
by  his  father  to  Shechem  for  the  purpose  of 
enquiring  after  them  and  their  flocks,  Reuben 
diverted  them  from  their  design  of  imbruing 
their  hands  in  his  blood,  by  persuading  them 
to  throw  him  alive  into  a  pit,  where  he  might 
die  a  lingering  death.  His  i^al  intendon^ 
however,  in  suggesting  such  an  apparendy  cruel 
measure  was,  that  he  might  preserve  die  life  of 
Joseph,  by  gettmg  him  privately  out  of  die  pit 
and  sending  him  back  to  his  fadier.  The  re- 
collection ci  his  good  intendon  on  this  occasion 
enabled  him  to  justify  himself  from  having 
been  a  sharer  in  their  guilt,  when  diey  were 
reproaching  each  other  in  Egypt  for  dieir  in- 
humanity to  Joseph,  and  q»eaking  of  the  mis- 
fortune which  beiel  them  diere  as  a  punishment 
inflicted  upon  them  by  providence  for  that 
crime.  At  Jacob's  solemn  interview  with  his 
sons,  when  he  bestowed  upon  them  his  last 
blessing,  and  predicted  what  should  happen 
to  their  descendants  in  future  tiines,  Reuben 
was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  privileges  of 
primogenitttie,  at  the  moment  when,  yielding 
to  his  libidinoue  passions,  he  had.  been  gniky 
of  defiling  hia  ftdier's  bed.    ^  UnsdUe  as 
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^atexi"  said  the  Patriarch,  <<thou  shalt  not 
excel/'  or  have  pre-eminence ;  and  from  the 
Jewish  history  it  appears,  that  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  was  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  num- 
hers  and  consequence  to  many  of  the  other 
tribes,  and  did  not  acquire  distinction  in  the 
congregation  of  Israel.  This  ^tribe,  together 
with  that  of  Gad,  and  half  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  was  permitted  to  settle  beyond 
Jordan,  in  the  country  conquered  from  the 
kings  of  the  Amorites  and  of  Bashan.  The 
territory  of  the  Reubenites  extended  from  the 
north»east  coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea  along  the 
Eastern  banks  of  the  Jordan  ^  and  was  divided 
on  the  south  from  Midian,  by  the  river  Amon; 
on  the  north,  from  the  tribe  of  Gad,  by 
another  small  river  ^  and  was  bordered  on  the 
east,  partly  by  the  Moabites,  and  partly  by  the 
Ammoiutes  j  while  the  Jordan  separated  it  on 
the  west  from  Canaan,  properly  so  called. 
Genesis  Mxix.  fcxxv.  XMXvii.  xlii*  xlix.  Joshua  xiiL 
An*  Univ.  HisU  b,  i.  cb»  vii.  -—  M. 

REUCHLIN,  John,  a  celebrated  German 
philosopher,  hebraist,  and  assiduous  contri- 
butor to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  15  th 
and  early  part  of  the  i6th  century,  was  de- 
scended from  a  respectable  family,  and  bom  at 
Pforzheim,  a  town  in  Suabia,  in  the  year  1454* 
That  he  might  receive  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  he  was  removed  from  a  good 
elementary  school  at '  his  native  place,  to  a 
seminary  of  a  higher  order  at  Baden,  where 
he  outstripped  the  rest  of  the  scholars  by  his 
proficiency  in  grammar-learning,  and  was 
made  das^-fellow  to  the  young  Marquis  of 
Baden.  Sometime  afterwards  he  accompanied 
the  Marquis  to  Parifi,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  famous  seats  of  learning  in  Europe, 
where  he  studied  grammar  under  John  a 
Lapide,  rhetoric  under  Robert  Gaguin,  Greek 
under  Harmonymus  of  Sparta,  and  Hebrew 
under  Wesselus  of  Groningen.  He  also 
became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  logic 
and  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued for  sooie  time  a  warm  admirer.  He 
was  thus  occupied  till  he  was  about  20  years 
old,  when  he  returned  to  his  tutive  country  ; 
ami  not  long  afterwards  he  went  to  Basil,  where 
he  was  admitted  master  of  philosophy,  and 
taught  the  Greek  language  to  numerous  pupils, 
bom  old  ai'4  young,  wkb  great  reputation. 
Here  be  Iwd  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting 
still  further  his  Hebrew  studies  wid^  Wesselus, 
who  had  been  expeUed  frgm  Paris  for  tsxiag 
some  divines  with  holding  erroneous  noiiMS. 
At  the  same  time  he  drew  up  and  published  a 
grammar,  a  lexieon,  vo^b«iirie%  aad  oAer 


books,  which,  till  they  were  superseded  by 
more  complete  works>  were  found  of  great  use 
in  instructing  youth.     Having  spent  four  years 
at  Basil,  he  went  to  Orleans,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  jurisprudence ;  and  he  also  uugfat 
die  Greek  language  in  that  city,  with  the  same 
applause  as  at  Basil,  receiving  such  generous 
presents  from  the  nobility  who  attended  his 
lectures,   as  fully  defrayed  all  his  expences.. 
From  Oifleans  he  went  to  Poitiers,  where  he 
likewise  tausht  Greek,  and  was  adcaitted  to 
the  degree  of  doctor.    Afterwards  he  returned 
to  Germany,  and  went  to  the  University  of 
Tubingen  j  whence  he  was  soon  called  to  the  • 
court  of  Eberhard,  Count  of  Wirtemberg*. 
That  Prince  hanring  determined  to  take  a  tour  - 
through  Italy,  among  other.attendants  was  ad- 
vised  to  select    ReuchKn,    chiefly   because,. 
during  his  residence  in  France,  he  had  cor- 
rected his  German  pronunciation  of  the  Latin 

'  tongue,    which    appeared    barbarous  to   the 
Italians.     During  the  course  of  this  tour,  our 
author  was   very  favourably  received  at  the 
court    of   Lorenzo  de  Medici  at   Florence, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ficinus,> 
Politian,  Picus,  and  odier  platonists,  and  was 
induced  to  embrace  their  opinions.    In  these  - 
opinions  he  was  further  confirmed  at  Rome^ , 
by  the  learned  Greeks  resident  there;,  one  of 
whom,    Hermokus    Barbarus,    disliking  the- 
harshness  of  his  German  name,  prevailed  upoa> 
him  to  exchange  it,  after  the  common  practice  - 
of  the  age,  for  that  of  Capmio,  a  Greek  name, . 
signifying  like  his  vernacular  one,  irmkk  i  hf' 
which  he  was  afterwards  chiefly  known  among; 
foreigners. 

Our  authcH:  conducted  himself  with  so  nweh » 
ability  and  address  during  this  tour,  that  be 
secured  the  confidence  aod  esteem  of  Co«it< 
Eberhard ;  who,  after  his  return  to  Germany, . 
sent  him  in  the  character  of  his  anbassadKUr  to^ 
the  Emperor  Frederic  III.  at  Vienna.     Thit^ 

-employment  he  discharged  to  the  entire  sa«~ 
tisfaction  of  his  Prince ;  and  his  merits  pco-- 
cured  for  him  high  consideration  at  the  Imperial  ^ 
court.    During  his  residence  at  Vienna,  he- 
made  a  further  progress  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew  language,  under  the  ii^- 
struotions  of  one  of  the  Emperor's  physicians, 
who  was  a  Jew*    Through  the  address  of  this ' 
physicism  it  was  conirired,  that,  among  the- 
otoeff  presents  which,   according  to  ovstom,  * 
he  was  *•  receive  as  aiMhassador,  should  be  m^- 
eluded  a  beautiful  and  very  valuable  ancient  • 
manuscri^  Hebrew  fitUe^  as  a  special  ami- 
pliment  paid  so  him  hy  the  Emperqr  00  account 
of  his  eorioent  litsswy  attaiamtnts.    Frederic 
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dving  in  14931  R^vic^lin  returned  to  the  court 
of  Wirtemberg,  and  was  two  years  afterwards 
appointed  Count  Eberhard's  deputy  to  the  diet 
at  Worms,  in  which  that  Prince  was  elevated 
to  the  ducal  dignity.  Scarcely  had  he  enjoyed 
this  honour  three  months,  when  he  died, 
leaving  his  dominions  to  his  nephew  Ulric. 
That  Prince's  possession  of  them,  however, 
was  contested  by  another  of  Frederic's  nephews, 
called  Eberhard  II.  who  made  himself  master 
of  the  duchy,  and  banished  Reuchlin  for  his 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  Prince  Ulric. 
Our  author  now  took  refuge  at  Worms,  where 
he  wrote  "  An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  the 
four  Empires,"  for  the  use  of  the  Prince 
Palatine.  He  also  wrote  two  Latin  <'  Come- 
dies," abounding  in  wit  and  pointed  satire ; 
die  of  which  exposed  a  monk  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  banishment,  and  the  other 
ridiculed  the  sophistical  mode  of  argumentation 
which  was  then  followed  in  the  schools  and 
courts  of  law.  The  former  of  these  he  was 
advised  at  that  time  to  suppress  ^  but  it  was 
published  afterwards,  in  the  year  1507.  In 
1498,  the  Elector  Palatine  having  been  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
fixed  upon  our  author  as  the  person  best 
qualified  to  defend  his  cause,  and  sent  him 
for  that  purj^se  to  Rome,  in  the  capacity 
of  his  ambassador*  On  this  occasion  he  pro- 
nounced an  able  and  eloquent  oration  before 
the  Pope  and  cardinals,  concerning  the  rights 
of  the  Princes  and  the  privileges  of  the 
churches  in  Germany,  which  was  printed  by 
Aldus.  As  the  business  of  this  embassy  de- 
tained him  more  than  a  year  at  Rome,  he  em- 
braced this  opportunity  to  perfect  himself  in 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  bnguage, 
with  the  aid  of  a  learned  Jew,  chiefly  that  he 
might  have  access  to  the  Jewish  Cabbalistic 
writings,  from  which  he  hoped  to  cast  new 
light  upoiv.the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  doc- 
tnnes.  .  He  also  attended  lectures  on  the 
Greek  language,  by  the  famous  Argyropylus. 
Before  he  returned  to  Germany,  a  revolution 
had  taken  place  at  Wirte mberg  i  the  usurper 
having  been  expelled,  and  Uiric  reinstated  in 
his  rights.  Upon  this  change,  Reuchlin  was 
recalled  to  the  ducal  court  by  the  guardians 
whom  the  Emperor  had  appointed  for  Ulric  j 
and  soon  afterwards  he  was  nominated  to 
the  dignity  of  one  of  the  tr'umvirs  of  the 
leaguie  of  Suabta  for  the  Emperor  and  the 
elftctors. 

The  honourable  employment  to  wbich  out 
author,  was  appointed,  did  not  pr.vent  him 
from  continuing  )iis  learned    labours.      He 


wrote  with  great  perspicuity  in  Latin,  a  "  He* 
brew  Grammar,"  a  "  Dictionary,"  and  a 
grammatical  "  Commentary  upon  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms."  For  these  wt)rks  the  in- 
terests of  sacred  literature  were  under  great 
obligations  to  him,*  as  they  invited  many  scho- 
lars to  study  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  ex- 
hibited a  specimen  of  rational  scriptural  illus- 
tration which  was  soon  imitated  by  more 
general  commentators.  Afterwards  he  was 
sent  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ; 
and  upon  his  return,  finding  the  plague  raging 
in  Suabin,  he  retired  with  his  family  into  a 
monastery  of  the  Dominicans  near  Stutgard. 
Here  he  met  with  a  kind  reception,  and  complied 
with  a  request  made  to  him  by  the  visitor-general 
of  the  order,  in  drawing  up  a  book  "  On  the  Art 
of  Preaching,"  which  was  printed  at  Pforzheim. 
In  his  old  age,  Reuchlin  encountered  much 
trouble  and  danger  from  the  resentment  of  the 
monks  and  Theologians  of  Cologn,  occs^sioned 
by  his  opposition  to  their  enthusiastic  rage  for 
the  destruction  of  all  Jewish  books,  the  Bible 
excepted.  This  spirit  had  been  excited  in  them 
by  John  PfefFerkorn,  a  Jewish  convert,  or  pre- 
tended convert,  who,  to  shew  his  zeal  for 
Christianity,  advised  the  inquisitor  and  pro- 
fessors of  divinity,  to  bum  all  such  books, 
accusing  them  of  being  full  of  blasphemies 
against  Christ,  magic,  and  other  dangerous 
matter.  Melchior  Adam  asserts,  that  he  was 
not  serious  in  bringing  this  accusation  against 
them,  but  he  contrived  it  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  money  from  his  brethren,  who,  he 
well  knew,  would  submit  to  pay  large  ransoms 
sooner  than  give  their  books  to  destruction. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
on  the  application  of  the  clergy  of  Cologn, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  issue  an  edict  in  con- 
formity with  their  wishes,  and  PfefFerkorn 
himself  was  employed  to  collect  the  obnoxious 
books  ;  many  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  sold 
back  to  the  owners  for  considerable  sums  of 
money,  and  the  rest  he  carried  to  Frankfort, 
to  be  publicly  committed  td  die  flames.  In 
the  mean  time,  Reuchlin  protested  strongly 
against  the  edict,  and  prevented  Pfefl^erkom 
from  carrying  it  into  execution  at  Stutgard. 
The  Jews,  likewise,  who  justly  Considered  this 
proceeding  as  a  grievous  persecution,  earnestly 
entreated  the  Emperor  to'  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  his  order,  till  their  books  had  passed 
under  the  examination  of  the  learned.  To 
this  application  lihe  Emperor  consented;  and, 
as  our  author  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  excel  m  this  kind  of  learning,  be  was  ap- 
poinMd  by  die  Bfctor  of  Ments,  uadtr  the 
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.kllpeml  authority,  to  pass  judgment  on  these  great  mortification  of  his  bigotted  and  ma* 
writings.  Entrusted  with  a  commission,  the  lignant  enemies.  Amidst  the  troubles  which 
honest  discharge  of  which  must  inevitably  ex-  he  met  with,  he  still  prosecuted  his  various 
pose  him  to  the  obloquy  of  the  bigotted  and  studies  with  unabated  assiduity.  He  translated 
prejudiced,  Reuchlin,  perhaps,  had  not  the  out  of  Greek  into  Latin,  ".The  Life  of  Con- 
courage  to  oppose  th2  whole  of  PfefFerkorti's  stantine  tlie  Great,"  written  by  Eusebius  ;  and 
project,  as  an  act  of  shameful  injustice  towards  also  the  several  *<  Questions"  attributed  to 
^the  Jews,  and  a  disgrace  to  Christianity  *,  but  St.  Athanasius.  He  wrote  several  profound 
he  determined  to  give  such  an  opinion,  as  treatises  on  philosc(>hy,  of  which  the  principal 
should  in  a  great  degree  tend  to  defeat  his  are^  a  treatise  "  De  Verbo  Mirifico,"  or,  the 
design.  He  therefore  declared  it  to  be  his  Wonderful  Word,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
j^dgme^t,  that  no  other  Jewish  books  should  between  a  philosopher,  a  Jew,  and  a  Christian; 
be  destroyed,  excepting  those  which  might  be  and  another  treatise,  <<  De  Arte  Cabbalistica," 
found  to  be  written  expressly  against  Jesus  or,  the  Cabbalistic  Art,  by  way  of  dialogue 
Christ,  lest,  with  treatises  on  liberal  arts  and  between  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  a  Maho- 
.sconces,  and  valuable  comments  on  the  Old  metan,  and  a' Jew.  The  system  taught  in 
Testament,  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  so  im-  these  treatises  is  of  the  mystical  kind,  being 
portant  to  the  church,  should  perish.  Of  this  compounded  of  Platonic,  Pyths^oric,  and  Cab- 
judgment  the  Emperor  expressed  his  approba-  balistic  doctrines*  We  have  seen  that  the 
tion,  and  commanded  that  the  books  which  %  author  triumphed  o^r  his  enemies  at  Rome : 
had  been  brought  to  Frankfort  should  be  re-  but,  though  mortified,  they  continued  to  per*- 
stored  to  their  proper  owners.  secute  him  with  calunmies  and  inyectives,  and 

Greatly  enraged  against  Reuchlin  on  account  were  so  successful  in  creating  prejudices  against 
of  the  opinion  which  he  had  thus  delivered,  him,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  not- 
Ffefferkon\  and  his  supporters  attempted  to  withstanding  all  his  learning  and  celebrity,  he 
reftite.  and  expose  it,  in  a  piece  written  in  ,  was  scarcely  able,  by  teaching  the  Greek  and 
GeriBan,  under  the'  title  of  <<  A  Manual  Hebrew  languages,  to  preserve  himself  from 
Mirror ;"  to  which  our  author  published  an  absolute  want.  He  therefore  found  it  neces- 
.answer,  called  <<  An  Ocular  Mirror."  Out  of  sary,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  a  regard 
.this  answer  the  monks  and  divines  of  Cologn  to  his  personal  safety,  to  remove  fromStutgard 
extracted  44  propositions,  which  they  asserted  to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  was  engaged  to  teach 
to  be  heretical,  and  cited  him  to  appear  before  Greek  and  Hebrew  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
the  Elector  of  Mentz,  and  the  Inquisitor  of  with  an  annual  salary  of  200  crowns  of  gold, 
that  part  of  Germany,  who  was  his  declared  From  thb  place  he  was  afterwards  driven  by 
enemy.  Declining  to  plead  before  such  a  the  plague ;  upon  which  he  withdrew  to  Tu- 
judge,  he  sent  an  able  and  well  written  bingen,  and  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
<<  Apology"  for  himself,  in  Latin,  to  the  magistrates  to  teach  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Emperor,  and  also  appealed  to  the  court  of  languages  in  that  University.  Scarcely,  how- 
Rome.  By  the  Pope  the  cognizance  of  this  ever,  had  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new 
afiair  was  referred  to  the  Bishop  of  Spires  and  post,  when  he  was  seized  with  the  jaundice^ 
the  Elector  Palatine,  who  nominated  judges  which  reduced  him  to  so  feeble  a  state,  that  he 
before  whom  both  parties  were  summoned,  requested  to  be  conveyed  to  his  house  at  Stut- 
The  Cologn  divines,  however,  would  not  ac-  £ard,  where  he  died  in  152 1,  in  the  68th  year 
knowledge  their  jurisdiction  ^   and  even  pro-    of  his  age. 

ceeded  so  far,  while  they  were  sitting,  as  The  faculties  of  Reuchlin,  which  were 
formally  to  condemn  and  commit  to  the  flames  naturally  vigorous,  were  cultivated  by  him 
Reuchlin's  <<  Ocular  Mirror."  In  these  cir-  through  life  with  the  greatest  industry,  and 
cumstances,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  his  mind  became  richly  stored. with  various 
xarry  his  cause  to  Rome,  for  the  definitive  erudition.  With  what  reputation  he  acquitted 
sentence  of  the  papal  see.  Here  he  had  many  himself  in  the  different  public  stations  which, 
.zealous  friends,  and  his  agent  carried  with  him  he  occupied,  has  been  sufficiently  jhewn  in 
strong  recommendations  from  princes,  prelates,  xhe  preceding  narrarive.  His  private  character 
and  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  learned  was  eminently  distinguished  by  probity,  mo- 
world.  These  recommendations  had  no  little  desty,  benevolence,  candour,  and  urbanity, 
weight  in  the  court  of  a  ponti£F  like  Leo  X«,  For  his  assiduous  and  successful  attempts  to- 
and  our  author  was  honourably  acquitted  of  wards  the  revival  of  learning,  his  name  is 
the  heresy  with  which  he  was  diarged^  to  the    deserving  of  being  i^membered  with  gratitude 
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bjr  potferitT)  and  also  for  the  zeal  In  that 
cause  whicn  he  discorered  in  hU  last  will,  by 
bequeathing  to  the  college  of  Pforzheim  his 
collection  dF  bodes  and  manuscripts,  which  in 
ibat  age  must  have  been,  an  inYaluable  treasure. 
His  collection  of  <<  Letters  from  Illustrious 
Men/'  of  which  an  edition  was  published  at 
Zurich  in  1558,  is  fuB  of  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  literary  history  of  his 
time.  With  respect  to  the  <<  Epistolae  Obscu- 
rorum  Virommy''  which  have  been  very  com- 
monly attributed  to  him,  thev  belong  to  Ulric  of 
Hutten^  as  we  hate  afareaay  observed  in  the 
life  of  Pfsfierkom.  Dupin,  after  observing 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
that  age,  asserts  that  he  was  the  first  Christian 
who  applied  closelv  to  the  study  of  Jewish 
learning,  and  the  vabbalistical  mysteries.  In 
the  former  part  of  this  statement  he  is  not 
accurate,  since  the  study^of  the  books  of  the 
Jews  was  cultivated  by  Raymond  Martin,  a 
Spanish  Dominican  monk  in  the  13th  century. 
(See  his  article.)  Peiha^  he  justly  asserts 
concerning  Reuchlin,  that  there  are  few  who 
have  become  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Cabbalistical  art  than  he  was.  He  adds, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  attachment  to  such 
crabbed  studies,  he  md  a  wonderful  genius  for 
the  belles-lettres;  was  intimately  conversant 
with  the  Grecian  philosophers  and  orators; 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  spoke  Latin  with  an  inimitable  purity  and 
elegance ;  and  diat  he  was,  in  short,  the  only 
person  of  whom  Germany  at  that  time  could- 
boast,  who  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
petitor for  fame  with  all  the  learned  men  in 
Italy ;  who  was  their  equal  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  style,  while  he  greatly  excelled  them  in 
erudition.  From  Cave  and  Dupin  the  reader 
may  collect  the  titles  at  length  of  the  greater 
number  of  his  publications,  as  well  as  the 
places  and  dates  of  their  different  editions. 
Melchkr.  Adam  Fit.  Germ.  Phil.  iffc.  Ap^ 
pendut  ad  Cav^s  Hist.  Lit.  VJ.  11.  sub  j£c. 
Sfmd.  Dupin.  Moreri.  EnfielJPs  Hist.  Phil. 
Vol.  IL  h.  via.  cb.  m.  {ict.  3.— -M. 

REVES,  James  de,  when  larinized  Rbvius, 
a  learned  Du&h  Protestant  divine  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  1 7th  century,  was  the  son  of  a 
burgomaster  of  Deventer,  in  the  province  of 
Over-Issel,  where  he  viras  bom  in  1586.  This 
city  falling  soon  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  his  father  settled  with  his  fa- 
mily at  Amsterdam.  Here  young  De  Reves 
was  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
languages,  and  then  sent  to  the  University  of 
Leyden^  whete  he  studied  philosophy  and  divi- 


nity. From  this  seminary  he  widufvew,  di, 
gusted  at  the  violence  and  intcrferance  whidi 
Gomar  discovered  in  his  controversy  with 
Arminius  on  the  subject  of  predestination; 
when  he  removed  to  me  University  of  Frene^ 
ker,  in  the  province  of  Friesland,  where  he 
had  for  tutors  in  the  Hebrew  language,  die 
two  Drusius's,  fadier  and  son.  In  1610,  he 
travelled  into  France  for  further  improvement 
in  the  Protestant  seminaries  of  that  country; 
aoid  he  resided  there  two  years,  chiefly  at 
Saumur,  Rochelle,  and  Orleans.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  Provinces  in  i6t2,  he 
was  appointed  pastor  of  a  church  in  the 
county  of  Zutphen;  whence  he  was  called 
two  years  afterwards  to  exercise  the  minis- 
terial functions  in  his  native  city  of  Deventer. 
This  charge  he  appears  to  have  retained  till 
die  year  1641,  when  he  was  chosen  principal 
and  first  professor  of  die  theological  college 
of  the  states  of  HoUand  and  West-Friesbnd 
at  Leyden.  During  the  following  year,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divi« 
nity.  He  published  several  treatises  against 
the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes.  He  died  at 
Leyden  in  1658,  about  the  aee  of  72.  The 
works  of  which  he  was  either  the  author  or  edi- 
tor, consist  of  a  collecrion  of  ^  Letters  in  French 
from  illustrious  and  learned  Men  to  Joseph  Jus- 
tus Scaliger,**  1614, 8^- 1  **  Belgicarum  Eede- 
siamm  Doctrina  et  Ordo ;  hoc  est  Confessio,  Ca- 
techesis,  liturgia,  Canones  ecdesiaslici,  Grxc€ 
etLatin^,''i627,8vo.;<<Poem8,''inDut€h,i630, 
Bvo.;  <<LaurentiiVaUflc  deCoUationeNoviTesta- 
mend^'ib.n.Notis  J.Revii  illustrati,''  1 63p,8vo.; 
^  Historia  Pontificum  Romanorum  contracta, 
et  ad  Annum  1632  perducta,''i632, 8vo.;  '^His- 
toria  Vitae,DoctrinaB,ac  rerum  gestarum  Davidis 
Georrii,  Heraesiarchx,  conscripts  ab  ipstus  je- 
nere  Nicholao  Blesdikio,"  1642,  i2mo.;  «&- 

t.    Nic.  Vedelii  de  Episcopatu 


amen 

Constantini  magni,  seu  de  potestate  magistra- 
tuum  Reformatorum  circa  res  Ecclesiasticas," 
1642,  i2mo. ;  *<  Suarez  repurgatus,  sive  Syl- 
labus Disputationum  Metaphysicarum  Fnoi- 
cisci  Suarez,  Societatis  Jesu,  cum  notis  J.Revii," 
&c.,  1644,  4to. ;  <*  Libertas  Christiana  circa 
usum  CapUlitii  defensa,"  &c.,  1647,  i2mo.; 
<<  Methodl  Cartesians  consideratioTheologica,'* 
1648,  i2mo. ;  <<  Statera  PhOosophise  Carter 
sianse,  qua  Principiorum  ejus  Falsitas,  et  Dog- 
matum  Impuritas  expehditur  ac  castigatur, 
ice.,**  1650,  i2mo.;  several  odier  pieces  against 
the  same  philosopher,  the  titles  of  which  are 
given  in  our  auuioriries;  <<  Joannis  Pistorii 
Woerdenatis,  ob  evangelicsc  Veritatis  asser^ 
tiooem  apud  HoUandos  primo  onmium  exusti 
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naftyrimn)  Descriptum  a  Gul.  Gnaphseo^  Sec. 
i  manusc.  editum/  16509  i2mo. ;  and  «  Da* 
^nentriae  iUustrataPy  sire  Historiae  Urbis  Daven- 
triensis,  Lib.  VI.,"  165 1,  410.  ,De  Reves  also 
published  an  improved  edition  of  ^<  The  Book 
of  Psalms,  in  Dutch  Verse,  hj  Peter  Dadix* 
nus,''  in  1640$  and  he  was  concerned  in  re- 
vising the  Dutch  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  16379 
in  folio.  Valerii  Andrea  BiU.  6tlg*  Moreri. 
Witte  Dtar.  Biog.—M. 

RETHER,  Samubl,  an  eminent  German 
mathematician  and  jurist,  who  flourished  in 
the  17th  and  early  part  of  the  18  th  century, 
was  bom  ^t  Schleusingen,  a  town  belonging 
to  the  county  of  Henneberg,  in  Saxony,  in  the 
year  1635.  Till  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
19,  his  education  was  undertaken  by  his  father, 
who  was  successively  rector  of  the  colleges  of 
Schleusingen,  Lunenburg,  and  Gothaj  and 
at  that  period  of  life  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Leipsic.  Here  he  attended  courses  of 
lectures  in  philosophy,  the  mathematics,  and 
civil  law,  under  sd>le  professors;  and  after- 
wards he  removed  to  the  University  of  Leyden, 
where  he  studied  the  algebra  of  Vieta,  under 
the  celebrated  James  Golius,  with  whom  he 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship.  He  also 
paid  his  attention  to  the  lectures  which  were 
delivered  in  this  seminary  on  civil  and  military 
ardutecture.  On  his  return  to  Leipsic  he 
commenced  teacher  of  the  mathematical 
sciences,  and  acquired  such  reputation,  that  he 
was  nommated  preceptor  to  ue  young  Prince 
of  Gotha,  the  eldest  son  of  Ernest,  Duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha.  This  trust  he  discharged  so 
much  to  the  satisfacticm  of  the  Duke,  mat  he 
honoured  him  with  the  title  of  his  counsellor. 
In  i66$t  Reyher  receired  an  invitation  to  fill 
the  mathematical  chair  at  the  University  of 
Kiel,  in  Danish  Holstein  ;  which  he  accepted, 
after  having  jjirst  paid  a  visit  to  Leyden,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
civil  law.  In  1673,  ^^  ^^^  appointed  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  civil  law;  in  1683,  pro- 
fessor in  ordinary  of  the  institutes;  and,  in 
1692,  professor  of  the  code  of  Justinian.  He 
djed  at  Kiel,  in  1714,  in  the  8oth  year  of  his 
age.  He  translated  the  works  of  £ttclid  into 
the  German  language,  illustrating  the  geom^ 
trical  with  algebraical  demonstrations ;  and  he 
published  a  learned  work,  entitled,  <<  Mathe- 
sis  Biblica,''  by  wliich  he  acquired  a  very  high 
reputation.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  very 
curious  <<  Dissertation  ccmceming  the  Inscrip- 
tions on  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Hour 
of  his  Crucifixion.''    The  titles  of  his  other 


Jublications  are,  <'  De  stngularibus  Obstagit 
uribus ;"  «-De  Guartis  ;'*  «  De  Propordone  ;" 
*«  De  Codice  mericutiano ;"  ««  Historia  Juris  ;'* 
«  De  Auro  et  Argento  chymico  ;'*  •«  De  Num- 
mis  quibusdam  ex  metaUo  chymico  factis;" 
<^  De  tribus  Nummis  Argenteis  ;'*  <<  De  Dulce« 
dine  Maris  ;*•  «*  De  rneumatica,  Aerome* 
tria,  et  Hydraulica ;''  <<  De  Bacillis  sexagena* 
libus  ;''  De  Mathesi  Regia  ;"  <«  De  Milite 
mathematico ;"  <«  De  Arte  muniendi  nova  ;'* 
and  <<  De  Epactis  solaribus.'*  Moreri.  Nouv. 
Did.  Hijt.^M. 

REYNA,  Cassiodorits  de,  the  iMune  of 
the  first  translator  of  the  whole  Old  and  New 
Testament  into  die  Spanish  language;  on 
which  account  he  is  entitled  to  this  brief  no- 
tice,  though  we  are  not  furnished  with  any 
particulars  concerning  his  life.  In  his  admo* 
nition  to  the  reader,  after  assigning  reasons 
why  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  translated  into 
vulgar  tongues,  he  informs  us  that,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  has  made 
his  version  chiefly  from  the  Latin  translation 
of  Pagninus,  wluch  he  considered  to  be  the 
best;  and  that  he  also  derived  assistance  from  a 
previous  Spanish  verrion  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  some  Jews,  which  had  been  printed  at  Fer-> 
rara.  In  the  margin  he  has  judiciously  intro- 
duced short  notes,  explanatory  of  difierent  pas- 
sages, and  more  particularly  of  wordswfaich  have 
dimrent  significations.  The  place  where  diis 
version  was  printed  is  not  mentioned  in  the  title* 

Eage,  though  from  typograplucal  marks  it  may 
e  ascertained  that  it  was  at  Basil ;  and  as  the 
author  was  most  probably  a  Protestant,  he 
thought  proper  to  conceal  his  name,  that  it 
might  not  prove  injurious  to  the .  reception 
of  his  work  among  the  Spanish  Catholics, 
and  has  only  added  his  initials  R.C.  to  a 
Latin  preface,  recommending  it  to  the  kings^ 
princes,  nobles,  &c.  of  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Roman  empire.  It  bears  the 
date  of  the  year  1569,  and  is  entitled,  <<  La 
Biblia,  Que  Es,  Los  Sacros  Libros  Del  Vieio 
y  Nuevo  Testamento.  Transladada  en  Es-.  * 
pagnolV'  in  4to«  The  first  impression  of  thia 
version  is  now  become  exceedingly  rare. 
Simon's  Crit.    Hist.    Old  Test.  b.  is.   cb.  xxiU. 

RETNEAU,  Charlbs-RenI,  an  eminent 
French  mathematician,  who  flourished  in  the 
1 8th  century,  was  bom  at  Brissac  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Anjou,  in  the  year  1656.  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  me 
house  belonging  to  the  congregation  of  the 
oratory  at  Paris,  without  any  intention  of  en- 
tering into  the  community,  but  861ely  on  account 
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of  the  advantages  which  that  cekbrated  order 
afforded  for  improvement  in  literature  and 
science.  A  change,  however,  soon  took  place 
in  his  mind,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
house.  When  he  had  made  the  requisite  pro- 
ficiency in  his  studies,  he  was  selected  by  his 
superiors  to  teach  philosophy,  at  first  at  Toulon, 
and  afterwards  at  Pezenas.  This  employment 
rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should  have  some 
acquaintance  with  geometry,  he  contracted  a 
strong  attachment  to  that  science,  which  he 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  Induced  by  the 
fame  of  his  skill  in  the  mathematics,  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Angers,  having  founded  a  mathe- 
matical professorship  in  that  city,  ofiered  it  to 
Father  Reyneau,  who  acceded  to  their  wishes, 
and  took  possession  of  the  chair  in  1683.  This 
post  he  retained  for  twenty-two  years  with  ex- 
traordinary regutation ;  and  during  that  period, 
in  1694,  the  Academy  of  Angers  elected  him 
a  member  of  their  society.  In  pursuing  the 
studies  connected  with  his  professorship.  Fa- 
ther Reyneau,  not  contented  with  making  him- 
self master  of  every  thing  worth  knowing,  which 
the  modem  analysis,  so  fruitful  in  sublime  spe- 
culations and  ingenious  discoveries,  had  already 
produced,  undertook  to  reduce  into  one  body, 
for  the  use  of  his  scholars,  the  principal  theories 
scattered  throughout  the  writings  of  Newton, 
Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Bemouilii,  the  Leipsic 
Acts,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  other  works:  treasures  which, 
by  being  so  widely  dispersed,  proved  much  less 
useful  uian  they  otherwise  might  have  been. 
The  fruit  of  this  undertaking  was  his  work, 
entitled,  "  The  Analysis  demonstrated,'*  &c., 
which  he  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1 7089 
in  2  vols.  4to.  He  gave  the  work  this  title, 
because  it  contains  demonstrations  of  several 
methods  of  analysis  which  had  not  been  de- 
monstrated by  the  authors  of  them,  or,  at  least, 
hot  with  sumcient  perspicuity  and  exactness. 
For  it  often  happens  thit,  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  a  person  has  a  clear  conception  of  what 
he  is  not  able  to  demonstrate.  Some  persons^ 
also,  have  been  so  mistakingly  fond  of  glory  as 
to  make  a  secret  of  their  demonstrations,  in 
order  to  perplex  those  whom  it  would  have 
become  them  much  better  to  instruct.  By  sup- 
plying what  was  left  undone  by  persons  of  both 
these  descriptions.  Father  Reyneau  rendered  a 
very  important  service  to  mathematical  stu- 
dents; and  his  work  was  so  well  approved, 
that  it  soon  became  a  maxim,  at  least  in  France^ 
that  to  follow  him  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
way,  to  make  any  extraordinary  progress  in  tlie 
mathematics.   Tois  was  giiPing  lum  the  honour 


of  being  the  first  master,  the  Eudid  of  the  sidn 
lime  geometry.  This  work  was  reprinted  ia 
1738,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  with  remarks  by  M.  Va« 
ngnon. 

Having,  by  this  performance,  given  useful 
lessons  to  those  who  understood  something  of 
geometry,  our  author  thought  proper  to  draw 
up  some  for  such  as  were  entirely  unacquainted 
with  that  science.  This  was  in  some  measure 
to  descend  from  the  high  rank  to  which  he  had 
attained  as  a  scientific  writer ;  but  his  eaniest 
desire  of  being  useful,  rendered  his  new  task 
easy  and  agreeable  to  him.  In  the  year  1714^ 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  the  result  of 
his  labours,  under  the  title  of  <*  The -Science  of 
Calculation,"  &c.,  in  4to.  He  also  prepared 
the  materials  for  a  second  vol.  of  the  same 
work,  which  did  not  make  its  appearance  till 
after  his  death.  From  the  public  this  volume 
met  with  a  most  favourable  reception;  and 
the  censor  royal,  in  his  approbation  of  it,  pro- 
nounced  a  just  sentence  on  its  merits  when  he 
said,  that  <<  though  several  books  had  already 
appeared  upon  the  same  subject>such  a  treatise  as 
that  before  him  was  still  wanting,  as  in  it  every 
thing  was  handled  in  a  manner  sufficiently  ex* 
tensive,  and  at  the  same  time  with  all  possible 
exactness  and  perspicuity."  In  fact,  though 
most  branches  of  the  nuithematics  had  been  well 
treated  of  before  that  period,  there  where  yet  no 
good  elements,  even  of  practical  geometry. 
Those  who  knew  no  more  than  what  precisely 
such  a  book  ought  to  contain,  knew  too  little 
to  complete  a  good  one ;  and  those  who  knew 
more,  probably  thought  themselves  above  the 
task;  whereas  Reyneau  possessed  at  once  all  tlie 
learning  and  modesty  necessary  to  the  under- 
taking and  execution  of  such  a  work.  When, 
in  the  year  17 16,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  admitted  new  members,  under 
the  title  of  free  associates,  Father  Reyneau  was  of 
that  number,  and  he  frequently  assisted  at  the 
sittings  of  that  body.  The  las(  years  of  bis  life> 
however,  were  attended  with  too  much  sick- 
ness, to  admit  of  his  application  to  any  subject 
which  demanded  much  mental  exertion.  He 
died  in  1728,  at  the  age  of  72,  not  more  re- 
gretted on  account  of  hi^  learning,  than  of  his^ 
many  virtues,  which  all  conspired  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  make  that  learning  agreeable  to 
those  about  him,  and  useful  to  the  world.  Hift 
life,  says  Fontenelle,  was  the  most  simple  and 
uniform  imaginable,  being  almost  wholly  con- 
secrated to  study  and  devotion.  He  carefully 
kept  aloof  from  tne  afiairs,  and  much  more  from 
die  intrigues,  of  the  world,  and  scarcely  re- 
ceived any  visitors^  excepting  persons  fspm 
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whose  conversaflon  he  could  derive  improve- 
ment. At  the  3aine  time,  the  firs^  men  in  France 
deemed  it  an  honour  and  a  happiness  to  count 
him  among  their  friends.  In  this  number  were 
the  ci^ancellor  of  that  kingdom^  and  Father  Ma- 
lebranche*  of  whom  Reyneau  was  a  zealous 
and  faithful  disciple.  Among  the  manuscripts 
which  he  left  behind  him>  was  found  a  little 
piece,  entitled)  <<  Logic>  or  the  Art  of  Reason- 
ing justly/'  which  was  published  in  1745» 
in  lamo*  Histcnre  de  PAcademie  des  Sciences 
pour  Pan.  1728.  Moreru  Hutton^s  Math* 
Dict.—M. 

REYNOLDSi  Sir  Joshua,  the  most  cele- 
brated  painter   of    the    English   school,   was 
bom  at  Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  in  1723.    He 
was  the  tenth  child  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rey- 
nolds, master  of  the  grammar-school  of  that 
town*     He  manifested  his  early  inclination  for 
the  art  of  drawing  by  copying  the  .prints  in  his 
jfather's  books ;   and  one  of  these  being  The 
Jesuit's  Perspective,  he  made  himself  master  of 
it  while  a  mere  boy.     These  indications  of  a 
natural  genius  induced  his  father  to  place  him, 
about  the  age  of  17,  with  Hudson,  then  the 
most    eminent    portrait    painter   in    London. 
The  arts  were  at  that  time  at  so  low  an  ebb  in 
England,  that  the  first  professional  man  was 
but  an  ordinary  artist,  whose  chief  excellence 
lay  in   taking   a   likeness.     Young   Reynolds 
passed  a  few  years  with  Hudson,  in  which  he 
acquired  the  mechanical  rudiments  of  painting  ; 
but   upon  a  trifling  disagreement,  be  quitted 
his    master    and    returned  into    Devonshire. 
Though  he  passed  three  years  in  a  kind  of 
dissipation  without  any  determinate  plan,  yet 
it  was  an  advantage  for  him  to  have  escaped  a 
tame  imitation  of  inferiority,  and  to  have  been 
left  to  the  tuition  of  his  own  genius  j  and  some 
of  his  performances  at  this  period  would  not 
have   discredited   his    maturer   years.      From 
1746  to  1 749  he  pursued  the  practiceof  painting 
with  assiduity  in  Devonshire  and  London,  and 
acquired  friends    and    patrons.     Among    the 
latter  was  Captain  (afterwards  Lord)  Keppel^ 
whose  invitation  to  accompany  him  on  a  cruize 
in  the  Mediterranean  he  accepted  in  the  summer 
of  1 749*     At  the  close  of  that  year  he  landed 
at  Leghorn  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  in 
that  capital  and  other  parts  of  Italy  he  spent 
nearly  three   years.     Little  is   known  of  his 
course  of  study  during  his  abode  in  this  seat  of 
the  fine  arts  j  but  upon  the  whole  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  greatly  attach  himself  to  copy- 
ing the  works  of  famous  masters,  but  rather 
endeavoured  to  catch  their  conceptions  from 


profound  meditation  upon,  their  works^  andf 
upon  the,  principles  of  the  art  as  deducible 
from  them. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  painted 
^  whole   length  of  Capt.  Keppcl  which  was 
universally  admired,  and  at  once  placed  him 
at   the   head   of  the   English   artists   in   that 
branch.     In  fact,  he  formed  an  era  in  portrait- 
painting,  by  rejecting  the  stiff,  unvaried,  and 
unmeaning    attitudes   of  former  artists,   and 
giving  to  his  figures  air  and  action  suited  fa 
their  characters,  and  partaking  of  the  invention 
and  dignity  of  history.     Although  from  want 
of  early  practice  he  never  attained  to  facility 
and  perfect  correctness  in  drawing  the  naked 
figure,  yet  no  one  has  excelled  him  in  the  ease 
and  elegance  of  his  forms,  and  the  beauty  and 
adaptation  of  his  fancy-draperies-    A  constant 
endeavour  after  improvement  and   perfection, 
was  one  of  his  characteristics,  which  adhered 
to  him  during  his  'whole  professional  career. 
It  led  him  to  numberless  experiments  in  his 
art,  especially  relative  to  colouring;  and  tjiis 
branch   was   equally   his    excellence   and   his 
defect.      Combining    in    a    high  degree   the 
qualities  of  richness,  brillancy,  force,  and  fresh- 
ness,  in  his  happiest   exertions,  the   restless 
spirit  of  alteration  often  led  him  to   modes^ 
which,  probably  from  want  of  due  knowledge 
in   the  chemistry  and  mecha^iism  of  colours^, 
frequently  failed,    and   left  his   pictures  in  a 
faded  state,  that  became  at  length  a  kind  of  mark 
of  his  productions.     Of  his  attempts   in  this 
part  of  his  art  he  has  himself  said,  <<  I  tried 
every   effect   of  colour;    and  by  leaving   out 
every  colour  in  its  turn,,  shewed  every  colour 
that  I  could  do  without  it.     As  I  alternately 
left  out  every  colour,  I  tried  every  new  colour^ 
and  often,  as  is  well  known,  failed."    Whether 
or  not  this  was  the  proper  method  to  attain  the 
excellence  he  sought  after,  artists  may  deter-^ 
mine ;  but  certainly  his  employers,  who  paid< 
high  prices  for  his  portraits,  had  some  cause 
to  complain  that  his  experiments  were  made  at; 
their  expence*     Had  be  been  a  less  honourable 
character  in  private  life,  it  might  have  been- 
surmised  that  rapidity  of  execution  and  tem- 
porary effect  were  as  much  his  objects  as  tlie 
perfection  of  art. 

In  England  no  painter  can  rise  to  eminence* 
without  adopting^  a  certain  style  of  living, 
which  is  to  be  supported  only  by  the  emolu-- 
ment  derived  from  portrait.  Reynolds  was 
equally  ambitious  of  die  fame  of  a  great  artist^., 
and  of*^  the  advantages  in  society  which  opulence 
confers ;  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  pur--' 
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gmt  of  those  objects*  He  rose  to  a  rank  whtch 
scarcely  any  other  native  artist  has  attained ; 
for  he  was  not  only  universally  regarded  as  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  but  he  kept  a 
splendid  table,  frequented  by  the  first  company 
in  the  kingdom  with  respect  to  talents,  learning, 
and  distinction.  He  had  a  well  chosen  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  formed  by  a  liberal  expendi- 
ture of  his  earliest  gains,  as  studies  for  his 
own  impxovements.  To  the  formation  of  that 
national  school  of  art  which  has  distinguished 
the  reign  of  George  HI.  he  was  eminently  in- 
strumental. On  the  institution  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
tecture, in  1 769,  he  was  unanimouslv  elected 
Jiresident,  on  which  occasion  the  King  con- 
erred  upon  him  the  honour  of  kniehthood. 
Although  it  was  no  prescribed  part  of  his  duty 
to  read  lectures,  yet  his  sveal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  in  diis  kingdom  induced 
him  to  deliver  annual  or  bienmal  discourses 
before  the  Academy,  in  which  he  successively 
treated  on  the  most  important  topics  relative  to 
the  principles  and  practice  of  painting.  Of 
these  he  pronounced  fifteen  from  1769  to 
1790,  which  were  published  in  two  sets. 

The  life  of  Sir  Joshua  passed  in  the  uninter- 
rupted exercise  of  hit  professbn,  with  little 
variety  of' incident.      In  1781  and  1783  he 
made  tours  into  Holland  and  Flanders  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  the  principal  works  of  art 
in  mose  countries,  of  which  he  drew  up  a 
critical  account.     He   possessed  a  villa  on 
Richmond  Hill  at  which  he  occasionally  spent 
some  days,  and  he  sometimes  visited  at  the 
seats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his  ac- 
quaintance \  but  he  always  returned  with  plea* 
sure  to  the  business  and  the  society  of  London* 
He  was«  distinguished  member  of  that  club 
which  united  the  names  of  Johnson,  Garrick, 
Burke,  and  several  others  in  the  first  rank  of 
literary  eminence,  and  no  man  seems  to  have 
been  more  universally  beloved  and  respected 
by  his  associates.     He  is  the  favourite  character 
in  Goldsmith's  witty  poem  of  Retaliations  and 
Johnson  said  of  him,  in  a  sentence  very  cha* 
racteristic  of  both,  «  Reynolds  is  the  most  in- 
vulnerable man  I  know,  and  one  whom,  if  I 
should  quarrel  with  him,  I  should  find  the  most 
difficulty  how  to  abuse.'*    With  Burke  he  had 
a  peculiar  intimacy,  and  he  afforded  that  great 
but  needy  man  some  liberal  pecuniary  assistance 
in  his  necessities.  In  1 784,  on  the  death  of  Ram- 
say, he  succeeded  to  the  further  professional 
honour  of  being  nominated  principal  painter 
in  ordinary  to  I»s  Majesty.     He  continued  to 
follow  his  employment,  notwithstanding  a  tem- 
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porary  paralytic  seizure,  till  1789,  when  in 
painting  a  portrait  he  found  his  sight  greatly 
afiected,  and  within  some  months  he  was 
totally  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  left  eye.  He 
took  this  as  a  warning  to  lay  aside  the  p?ncil, 
but  he  retained  his  usual  equal  spirits,  till  in 

1 79 1  he  became  apprehensive  of  a  disorder  in 
the  other  eye.  A  deafness  to  which  he  had 
been  long  subject  obstructed  anodier  inlet  to 
gratification,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
spirits  sunk  under  his  prospects.  He  was  not, 
however,  subjected  to  a  long  trial  j  for  in  Feb. 

1 792  he  was  carried  oiFby  a  disease  of  the  liver, 
which  had  been  making  an  unsuspected  pro- 
gress. He  died,  unmarried,  in  his  6oth  year, 
and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  with 
an  attendance  of  nobility  and  other  persons  of 
distinction,  to  which  nothing  equal  has,  per- 
haps, been  seen  at  the  obsequies  of  a  private 
person.  He  left  a  brge  property,  the  bulk 
of  which  went  to  a  niece  married  to  the  Earl 
of  Inchiquin. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ranks  in  the  class  of 
portrait  painters,  though  there  vras  scarcely  a 
year  in  which  his  pencil  did  not  produce  some 
work  of  the  historical  kind,  and  among  these 
were  several  which  excited  general  admiration. 
His  Ugolino,  and  his  death  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort, yield  to  no  performances  of  Enelish 
artists  in  grandeur  of  composition  and  rorce 
of  expression.  His  powers  of  invention  were, 
however,  inadequate  to  the  higher  flights  of 
historic  painting  i  but  they  were  inexhaustible 
in  portrait,  to  which  he  gave  a  greater  and 
more  delightful  variety  than  had  probably  ever 
before  been  produced.  His  character  as  a 
colourist  has  been  already  mentioned }  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  he  perfecdy  understood 
the  management  of  lights  and  shades  in  pieces 
of  single  or  few  figures,  and  showed  great  skill 
in  composition.  If  he  was  not  a  thorough 
master  of  drawing,  he  yet  gave  much  grace  to 
the  turn  of  his  figures,  and  dignity  to  the  airs 
of  his  heads.  His  works  in  general  are  highly 
pleasing  and  full  of  charms }  but  he  did  not 
reach  mat  grand  style  which  in  his  writings  he 
almost  exclusively  oolds  up  to  the  admiration 
of  the  student  in  painting.  The  engravings 
from  his  portraits  and  other  works  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  have  contributed  much  to  the 
perfection  of  that  branch  of  art  in  England. 
As  a  writer  he  obtained  much  credit  by  his 
'<  Discourses,**  which  are '  very  elegant  and 
agreeable  compositions,  replete  with  just  cri- 
ticism and  useful  observation,  but,  tor  want 
of  an  accurate  consideration  of  the  subject,  are 
often  vague^  and  sometimes  inconsistent*    The 
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jiepttted  share  of  Mr.  Badke  in  the  writing  19 
noticed  in  the  article  of  that  eminent  orator. 
Reynolds  also  added  notes  to  Mason's  Transla^ 
tion  of  <<  Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting ;''  and 
ht  gave  three  papers  on  painting  to  Johnson's 
<<  Idler/'  His  "  Jottrnej  to  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land" conwts  only  of  short  notes  on  the  pic- 
tures he  saw^  concluded  by  an  elaborate  chai- 
racter  of  Rubens  as  an  artist. 

The  literary  «  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds" were  edited  by  Mr.  Malcme,  in  2  vols. 
4to.f  I797»  with  an  account  of  the  author 
prefixed.  Malon/s  Life  vf  Rtymlis.  Pilking^ 
SMfj  Diet*  —  A. 

RHAZES  or  RASIS»  a  celebrated  Arabian 
phystciaUf  whose  proper  name  was  Abubekbr 
MoHAMMBD  Bbn  Zacharia,  was  bom  about 
A.D.  Z6of  at  the  town  of  Rai  in  Persian  Irak. 
He  was  a  man  of  profound  study  and  various 
acquirements,   being  acqi^ainted   with  philo- 
smby,  music,   astronomy,   alchemy  or  che- 
mist]^, and  medicine,  which  last  science  he 
first  studied  at  his  native  place.     At  the  age 
of  30  he  went  to  Bagdad  for  further  improve 
ment,  and  there  acquired  a  reputation  which 
caused  him  to  be  selected  out  of  a  hundred 
physicians  for  the  care  of  the  great  hospital 
of  that  capital.    He  had  afterwards  the  same 
employment  at  Jondisabour  and  at  Rai  \  and 
was   besides   entrusted   with   the   health    of 
several  princes,  especially  of  Almansor  Lord 
of  Chorasan,  with  whom  he  maintained  a 
frequent  correspondence.    He  arrived  at  ad- 
vanced age,  and  having  lost  his  sight  in  his 
8oth  year,  died  not  long  after.     From   his. 
extensive  practice  he  bore  the  tide  of  the 
Experimentator.    Rhazes  was  a  verv  copious 
writer  in  his  own  tongue,  the  Arabic,  and  a 
large  body  of  his  works  has  been  made  known 
to  the  Western  world  by  translations.     Of 
these  the  principal  is  his  compilation,  entided, 
«  Elchavi,  or  the  Continent,"  being  a  collec- 
tion, of  every  thing  relative  to  the   cure  of 
diseases  from  Galen  to  his  own  times,  as  de^ 
livered  both  by  Greek  and  Arabian  authors. 
It  is  an  ill-digested  farrago,  in  which,  how- 
ever, some  valuable  observations  may  be  found 
not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere :  various  editions 
of  it  in  Latin  have  been  given,  from  i486  to 
154a.     Another  considerable  work  of  Rhazea 
is  his  **  Ten  Books  addressed  to  Almansor/' 
flelating  to  medicine  and  surgery,  in  general, 
and  cluefly  compilation  from  the  Greeks.    Of 
these,   the   ninth   book,   treating  on  all  in* 
temal  diseases  except  fevers,  was  long  a  clas- 
sical work  in  the  medical  schools.     These 
books  are  much  better  methodized  than  the 


^  Continent,'*  but  contain  little  of  die  an* 
thor's  own.  More  worthy  of  modem  notice 
are  his  piece  <<  De  afiectionibus  Juncturarum;** 
his  «  Libri  VI..  Aphorismorum,''  of  which  the. 
third  contains  incidents  of  his  own  practice  ; 
and  especially  his  book  «  De  Pestilentia." 
This  last  work  relates  to  the  small-pox,  and 
is  a  curious  and  valuable  record  of  the  Arabian 
practice  in  this  Oriental  disease.  It  has  been 
several  times  translated:  the  best  edition  is 
in  Arabic  and  Latin  by  J.  Channing,  Lond^ 
1766.  The  theory  of  Rhazes  in  this  disease 
b  that  of  fermentation,  and  the  practice  is  of 
the  cooling  kind,  with  free  evacuations.  It 
is  in  the  works  of  this  physician  that  the  first 
mention  of  chemical  remedies  is  to  be  found* 
FreifuPs  Hist,  rf  Piysici.  Halleri  Bibl.  Med. 
EhyDict.'^A. 

RHENANUS,  see  Bbatus; 
RHENFERD,  James,  a  celebrated  German 
Oriental  scholar. in  the  17th  and  early  part  of 
the  1 8th  century,  was  the  son  of  a  minister  at 
Mulheim,  a  small  town  belonging  to  the  dutchy 
of  Berg,  in  Westphalia,  where  he  was  bom  in 
the  year  1654.     He  went  through  a  course  of 
academical  studies  at  the  college  of  Meurs,  a 
city  in  the  dutcKy  of  Cleves>  and  afterwards 
travelled  forimprovement  into  foreign  countries  J 
In  16789  whcQ  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age» 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  rector  of 
the  Latin  college  in  the  city  of  Franeker ;  but 
upon  the  condition  that,  while  he  held  that 
post,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  deliver  lectures 
on  the  Oriental  languages.    He  also  became  an 
adept  in  the  study  of  the  Cabala^  and  maintained 
public  theses,  in  which  he  endeavoured  ta  prove 
Its  utility  in  illustrating  several  obscure  passages 
in  the  Apocalypse.    £1  1680,  he  resigned  his 
rectorship  and  removed  to  Amsterdam,  whem 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  families  in  that  city 
employed  him  in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  and  he 
enjoyed  at  the  same  time  a  favourable  opportu* 
nity  for  conversing  with  learned  Jews,  and  im* 
proving  his  knowledge  of  Rabbinical  learnings 
In  the  year  1683,  ^  vacancy  having  taken  place 
in  the  professorship  of  the  Oriental  languages 
and  sacred  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Fra* 
neker,  by  the  removal  of  the  famous  Vitringa 
to  the  theological  chair,  M.  Rhenferd  received 
an  invitation  to  fill  it;  which  he  accepted,  as  it 
was  a  station  peculiarly  suited  to  his  wishes,  by 
afibrding  him  fuU  scope  for  the  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  studies.    He  acquitted  himself  in  this 
department  with  great  reputation,  and  was  the 
means  of  attracting  to  the  Umversity  a  great 
number  of  scholars  from  distant  parts.     Of 
the  credit  which  their  seminarv  derived  ficwa 
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Ifis  labourst  the  curators  were  duly  sensible, 
and  generously  recompensed  them.  M.  Rhen- 
ferd  held  tliis  post  nearly  thirty  years,  during 
^which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  thrice  cho- 
sen rector  of  the  University.  He  died  in  1 7 1 2, 
when  he  was  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  His 
learning  was  general  and  extensive ;  but  he 
chiefly  .excelled  in  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew,  including  the  Rabbinical,  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Persian  languages.  He 
was  also  a  proficient  in  the  Greek  tongue.  It 
was  his  delight  to  treat  on  singular  subjects, 
and  such  as  had  not  been  discussed  by  any 
preceding  writer.  Some  of  his  productions, 
therefore,  though  distinguished  by  ingenuity 
and  profound  research,  may  be  supposed  cal- 
tiulated  rather  to  gratify  the  curious  enquirer, 
than  for  real  utility.  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  published :  **  De 
decern  Otiosis  Synagogs,  Diss.  II.,"  1686, 
4to. ;  <*  Specimen  Animadversionum  Clar.  Vir. 
in  decern  Viros  Otiosos,**  1688,  4to.,  in  de- 
fence of  the  preceding  5  «*  Dispositio  Scho- 
lastica  argumentorum,  quibus  probatur  Mor- 
tem cotporalem  non  esse  paenam  Peccati," 
1693,  4^^'<  without  a  name,  but  avowed  by 
the  author  in  another  treatise  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1702,  under  the  title  of  *•  Momen- 
tum Controversiae  de  Morte  Corporal!  pon- 
deratum  et  examinatum,"  &c.,  4to. ;  "  Theses 
^e  Sxculo  futuro,"  1693,  4to.,  in  which  he 
contests  the  opinion  of  diose  who  understand 
by  it  the  reign  of  the  Messiah ;  <<  Philological 
Exercitations  on  the  Heresies  attributed  to  the 
-Jews,'*  '1 694,  4to. ;  «<  Diss,  de  Setheanis,** 
1695,  4^^'>  concerning  the  notion  of  those 
who  regard  Seth  as  the  lather  of  the  faithful ; 
<<  De  Antiquitate  Characteris  hodiemi  Ju- 
daici,''  1696,  4to.,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
establish  -the  claim  of  the  present  Hebrew 
characters  to  the  highest  antiquity,  and  to 
prove  that  the  Samaritan  characters  were 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrews ;  •*  Comparatio 
Expiationis  aniversariae  Pontificis  maxiny  in 
Vet.  Test,  cum  unica  atque  aeterna  Expiarione 
Christi  Domini,**  of  the samedate,  accompanying 
a  new  edition  of  the  treatise  from  the  Talmud, 
entitled,  Joma,  treating  of  the  sacrifices  and 
other  services  on  the  day  of  expiation,  which 
had  been  published  by  Robert  Sheringham, 
and  was  become  very  rare;  "  Investigatio 
Prsefectorum  et  Ministrorum  Sy nagoga;,"  1 700, 
4to. ;  **  Dissertationum  Theologicophilologica- 
rum  de  Stylo' Novi  Testamenti  Syntagma,  quo 
continentUT  Olearii,  Baecleri,  Pfochenii,  Coc- 
«eii,  &c..  de  hoc  genere  LibelH,**  &c.,  1701, 
4to.j  '<  Arabarcha^  eeu,  Ethnarcfaa  Judseorum/' 


1 702,  4to. ;  *'  De  Statuis  et  Aris,  fiilsis  VefS- 
isque  Dei  et  Hominum'  IntemuncHs,**  m  iUhs- 
tration  of  Exod.  xx.  23,  24.,  1705,  4tD.  j 
«  Observationum  selectarum  ad  Loca  Hebraa 
Nov.  Test,  partes  sive  Disput.  Tres,"  1705, 
4to.,  &c.  In  1706,  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  work,  entitled,  "  Rudiments 
Grammatica  Harmonica  Linguarum  Orien- 
talium,  Hebroeae^  Chaldaicse,  Syriaca,  et  Ara- 
bics," which  he  did  not  livie  to  finish.  Moreri. 
Nouv:  Diet,  Hist.  —  M. 

RHETICUS,  George  JoachiM,  ^n  ex- 
cellent German  astronomer  and  mathematician 
ia  the  i6th  century,  and  a  native  of  Feldkirk, 
the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  Western  counties 
of  the  Tyrolese,  whence  he  derived  his  surname, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1514.'  Discovermg  early 
an  inclination  towards  the  study  of  the  mathcs- 
matics,  he  was  initiated  in  the  elements  of  that 
science  at  Zuric ;  whence  he  removed  to  the 
University  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  cultivated 
his  favourite  pursuits  with  great  diligence 
tind  success.  In  this  seminary,  he  took  the 
degree  of  master  of  philosophy  in  1535  ;  and 
two  years  afterwards,  he  was  made  joint  pro- 
fessor of  the  mathematics  and  astronomy  with 
the  famous  Reinhold.  While  he  was  daily 
rising  into  reputation  by  his  lectuieSt  he  was 
informed  of  the  hypothesis  of  Copernicus  con- 
cerning the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  reasonable,  that 
he  determined  to  resign  his  professorship,  and 
study  the  doctrine  under  the  instructions  of  its 
author.  Accordingly)  in  1 5  39,  he  left  Wittem- 
berg and  went  into  rrussia,  ^ere  he  became 
a  disciple  of  that  great  man;  being  induced  to 
take  this  step  by  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for 
astronomical  pursuits.  To  the  sycien  of  Co* 
pemicus  he  soon  became  an  entire  convert ;  and 
he  afterwards  assisted  his  master  for  some 

J  ears  in  his  asttonomical  labours.  In  vain  did 
e  for  a  long  time  urge  Copernicus,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  friends  of  that  astronomer, 
to  favour  the  world  with  his  grand  work  «  De 
Revolutionibus  Orbium  Cselestium.''  That  he 
might  illustrate  the  doctrine  which  it  contained^ 
Rhericus  addressed  to  Schoner  his  **  Narratio 
de  Libris  Revolutionum  Copemici/'  which  was 
published  in  1540,  in  4to.  At  length,  the 
persuasions  of  his  friends  having  prevailed 
upon  Copernicus  (see  his  article)  to  permit  the 
appearance  of  his  work,  the  care  of  editing  it 
was  confided  to  Rheticus,  who  caused  it  to  be 
printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1543,  in  folio.  To 
subsequent  editions  the  <'  Narratio''  of  Rhetipis 
was  generally  added.  While  our  author  con- 
tinuedinPrussiayin  osder  to  render  astxonomu 
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cdcvlations  more  accurate)  he  began  his  very 
daborate  "  Canon  Doctrinse  Triangulorum," 
or.  Canon  of  Sines,  Tangents^  and  Secants, 
to  fifteen  places  of  figures,  and  to  every 
ten  seconds  of  the  quadrant:  a  design  which 
he  did  not  live  quite  -to  complete*  The 
canon  of  sines,  however,  to  the  same  radius, 
for  every  ten  seconds,  and  for  every  single 
second  in  the  first  and  last  degree  of  the 
quadrant,  computed  by  him,  was  published 
mt  Francfort  in  1613,  folio,  by  Pitiscus,  who 
himself  added  a  few  of  the  nrst  sines  com- 
puted to  twenty-two  places  of  figures.  But  the 
larger  work,  or,  Canon  of  Sines,  Tangents,  and 
Secants  to  every  ten  seconds,  was  perfected  and 
published  after  his  death,  in  I5$>6,  by  his  dis- 
ciple Valentine  Otho,  mathematician  to  the 
Elector  Prince  Palatine  Frederic  IV.  Of  this 
work  an  account  and  an  analysis  may  be  seen 
in  Dr.  Hutton^s  historical  Introduction  to  his 
<<  Logarithms,"  p.  p.  Upon  the  death  of 
Copernicus,  who  lived  only  a  few  hours  after 
he  received  a  copy  of  bis  printed  work, 
Rheticus  returned  to  Witt^mberg,  and  was 
again  admitted  to  his  post  of  mathematical  and 
astronomical  professor.  About  the  same  time, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Melancthon 
he  went  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  found  cer- 
tain manuscripts  of  Werner  and  Regiomon- 
tanus.  AU  die  information  which  we  have 
concerning  the  remainder  of  his  life,  is  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  particulars.  We  are  told 
that  for  some  time  he  taught  the  mathematics 
at  Leipsic ;  and  that  he  afterwards  left  Saxony 
a  second  time,  and  went  into  Poland.  In  the 
year.  1 5  76,  upon  the  invitation  of  a  Hungarian 
nobleman,  he  went  to  Cassavia  in  Hungary; 
where,  in  consequence  of  sleeping  in  a  room 
recently  plaistered,  he  caught  a  disorder  on  his 
lungs,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age.  He  composed  and  published, 
'<  Ephemerides,"  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Copernicus,  till  the  year  1551 ;  <<  Orationes  de 
Astronomia,  Geometria,  et  Physica  ;"  <<  Bo- 
russix  Encomium }"  and  he  also  projected,  and 
partly  executed,  though  they  were  never  pub- 
lished, various  other  works,  astronomical,  as- 
trological, geographical,  chemical,  &c.  Of 
the  latter  he  made  particular  mention  in  a 
letter  to  Peter  Ramus,  in  the  year  1568, 
which  Adrian  Romanus  inserted  in  the  preface 
to  the  first  part  of  his  <*  Jdea  of  Mathematics ;'' 
Melchkr.  Adam.  Fit*  Germ.  Phil.  is^c.  Ehges 
dis  Savons  tirez  de  PHtstoire  di  M*  de  Thou. 
Moreri.     Huttovfs  Math.  Diet.  —  M. 

RHODIGINUS,  CocLius,  a  learned  Italian, 
whose    proper    name  was  Lodovico    Celio 
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RiCHXEiti,  was  bom  at  Rovigo  about  i45«. 
He  studied  at  Ferrara  and  Padua,  and  then 
travelled  into  France,  in  which  country  he  re- 
sided a  considerable  time.  On  returning  to 
Italy,  he  filled  the  office  of  a  public  professor 
in  his  native  place  from  1491  to  1497,  ^"^ 
again  obtained  the  same  appointment  in  1503. 
But  the  intestine  divisions  of  Rovigo  caused 
him  to  be  banished  from  it  in  1505,  and  he 
opened  a  school  of  belles-lettres  at  Vicenzaf 
tUl,  in  1508,  he  was  invited  to  Ferrara  by  Duke 
Alfonso  I.  The  wars  obliged  him  to  quit  that 
situation,  and  he  taught  at  Reggio  in  I5*I2» 
and  afterwards  kept  a  private  school  at  Padua. 
Francis  L,  ini5 15,  nominated  him  to  the  chair 
of  Greek  and  Latin  eloquence  in  Milan,  as  sue* 
cessor  to  Demetrius  Chalcondylas.  In  152 1, 
he  returned  to  Padua;  and  two  years  afte^  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  re-admitted  to  the 
council  of  his  native  city,  and  deputed  from  it 
to  Venice  to  congratulate  the  new  doge.  He 
died  in  1525,  of  dbagrin  (it  is  said)  on  account 
of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Francis  at  the  battle 
of  Pavia.  The  principal  work  of  this  learned 
man  is  his  <<  Antiquas  Lectiones,^  of  which  he 
published  16  books,  and  T4  more  were  added 
after  his  death*  Editions  of  the  whole  in  folio 
were  printed  at  Basil  in  1566,  and  at  Frankfort 
166^.  It  is  a  miscellany  of  profound  erudi^ 
tion,  '<  in  which  (says  Ger.  Vossius)  abstruse 
words  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  explained^ 
obscure  passages  in  the  best  authors  are  elud* 
dated,  and  corrupt  ones  ar6  rectified,  recondite 
histories  and  antient  rites  are  narrated,  an4 
many  arcana  of  the  deepest  philosophy,  espe* 
cially  of  the  Platonic  school,  are  brou^t  ta 
light  \  whence  I  am  often  moved  vrith  wonder^ 
and  indeed  with  indignation,  in  observing  that 
tlie  precious  labours  of  such  a  man  are  so  little 
in  the  hands  of  the  youth  of  the  present  time.** 
Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Rhodiginus,  also  speaks  of  him  with  great 
esteem,  and  calls  him  ^<  The  Varro  of  the  age.** 
Vossii  Hist.  Lat.     Tiraboschi.  —  A. 

RHODIUS,  Ambrose,  a  German  mathe- 
matical professor  and  physician  of  some  note  i« 
the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at  Kemberg,  a  town 
near  Wittemberg  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1577. 
Having  laid  a  good  foundation  of  classical  learn- 
ing, at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  with  an 
exhibition  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  the 
University  of  Wittemberg;  where  he  was  for 
some  time  wholly  occupied  with  the  study  of 
the  mathematical  sciences,  and  afterwards  added 
to  it  that  of  medicine.  Qf  the  proficiency  which 
he  made  in  the  former,  an  honourable  testimpof 
was  given  by  Melchior  Justell,  mathematical 
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Erofeasor  in  die  Umvenity ^  who»  when  Tydio 
rab6»  then  reaiding  at  Prague,  fcouested  that 
he  would  send  him  a  student  qualified  to  assist 
in  his  astronomical  observations)  fixed  upon 
Rhodius,  and  advised  him  not  to  lose  so  fa- 
vourable an  opportunity  of  improving  under 
such  a  master.  This  advice  Rhodius  willingly 
ibllowed,  and,  after  being  admitted  to  the  de» 
giee  of  master  of  philosophvi  went  to  Prague. 
}lerie  his  services  gave  perfect  satisfaction  to 
Brah^i  and  also  introduced  him  to  the  acquain- 
tance and  warm  esteem  of  his  friendj  the  famous 
]£epler.  How  long  he  continued  at  Prague  we 
are  not  informed;  but  we  leam  thaty  upon 
quitting  that  city,  he  returned  to  Wittemberg, 
and  commenced  private  lecturer  in  the  mathe- 
matics. His  merits  soon  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  the  Elector,  who  appointed  him 
professor  extraordinary  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  in  the  University,  with  a  regular  sti- 
pend. In  the  year  1609,  a  vacancy  taking 
place  in  the  chair  of  professor  in  ordinary  of 
the  same  sciences,  he  was  nominated  to  that 
post.  During  the  next  year,  he  went  through 
the  requisite  public  exercises,  and  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  the  medical  line.  He  en- 
titled himself  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
citizens  of  Wittemberg,  by  his  exertions  as  a 
civil  engineer,  in  supplying  the  city  with  whole- 
tome  water,  at  a  considerable  expence.  After 
being  twice  honoured  with  the  office  of  rector 
of  the  University ,  and  six  times  with  that  of  dean 
ef  the  College  of  Philosophy,  he  died  of  a  stroke 
•f  apoplexy  in  1633,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 
He  was  the  author  of  <<  Euclides  illustratus  et 
tzplicatus ;"  «  Optica ;"  <<  Tacutus  de  Cre- 
pusculis;''  **  De  Cometa,  qui  An*  1618  con* 
qpectus  est ;''  <<  De  Matheseos  Necessitate  in 
Republica ;"  <<  De  vera  Mundi  conditi  Epocha, 
et  geuuino  natali  Abrahami,  Anno,"  &c.  The 
editors  of  Moreri's  Dictionary  have  confounded 
our  author  with  another  physician  of  the  same 
name,  who  practised  at  Christiana  in  Norway, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philo- 
sophy and  the  mathematics  in  the  college  at 
that  city*.  He  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  government  by  the  part  which  he  took  in 
politics,  aiKl  was  committed  to  prison,  where 
he  is  thought  to  have  died  about  the  year  1633, 
leaving  behind  him  some  writings  not  of  suffi- 
cient moment  to  be  enumerated.  Freberi 
Theat.  Fir.  £rud.  Clar.  WitU  Diar.  Biog.  Mo- 

.  RHODIUS,  John,  a  learned  physician  and 
antiquaryf  was  born  at  Copenhagen  about 
i587«  After  completing  his  studies  in  his 
own  covntryi  he  went  to  Padua  in  1614$  for 
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the  purpose  of  reoeiving  the  instruction  afibidecl 
by  thaut  celebrated  school.  His  residence  ther* 
proved  so  agreeable  to  him,  that  he  raeolved  to 
fix  his  abode  in  Padua^  and,  in  order  to  be  per- 
fectly at  leisure  for  his  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits,  he  refused  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial 
engagement  that  was  proposed  to  him,  or  to 
accept  the  chair  of  botany  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  botanical  garden.  When  he 
revisited  his  native  city  in  1640  he  in  like 
maimer  declined  a  professorship  that  was  ofiered 
him;  and  he  returned  to  Padua,  where  he 
died,  in  1659,  at  the  age  of  ^2,  The  fruits  of 
a  life  spent  in  study  were  some  learned  works 
relative  to  medicine  and  medical  antiquities. 
The  first  appear  chiefly  to  have  been  observa- 
tions collected  from  the  Paduan  professors. 
Of  these  are  <<  Observationum  Medicinalium 
Centuriz  tres,'' Ptf^av.  8vo.,  1657  ;  «<  Mantissa 
Anatomica  ad  T.  Bartholinuro,"  Haftj.  8vo^ 
1 66 1  $  and  <<  Observationes  posteriores"  in 
Act.  Hafn.  V.  iv.  His  critical  and  antiquarian 
writings  are  <<  De  Acia  Dissertatio  ad  Comelii 
Celsi  mentem/'  Patav.  1639  ;  afterwards 
printed  at  Copenhagen  with  the  author's 
<<  Oratio  de  ponderibus  ct  mensuris,  et 
Vita  Celsi  5"  «  AiTalecta  et  Nots  in  Lud. 
Septalii  Animadversiones  et  Caufiones  me- 
dicas,"  1652  i  ^<  Notae  et  Lexicon  in  Scribo« 
nium  Largum  de  Compositione  Medicamen- 
torum,''  a  work  full  of  erudition,  and  highly 
useful  for  the  understanding  of  the  ancient 
medical  writers.  HaUeri  Bibl.  Med*  and 
Anatem.     £loy  Dict^^^Am 

RHODOMAN,  Laurxnce,  a  learned  Ger- 
man, wae  born  in  1546  atSassowerf,  in  Upper 
Saxony.  He  studied  at  the  College  of  Ilfeld 
under  Michael  Neander,  and  acquired  such 
a  knowledge  of  classical  literature,  that  he  be- 
came an  able  instructor  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate. He  taught  in  sev«*ral  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, and  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Jena  for 
seven  years,  and  of  history  at  Wittemberg  for 
four  years.  In  the  last  situation  he  died,  in 
1606,  at  the  age  of  60.  Rhodoman  was  sin- 
gularly versed  in  the  Greek  language,  in  which 
he  composed  a  griat  number  of  verses,  which^ 
in  Scaliger's  opinion,  are  good,  and  much  supe- 
rior to  his  I^tin  poetry, — probably  because 
their  merit  is  not  so  easily  estimated.  His 
chief  service  to  literature  was  by  his  Latin  ver- 
sions of  Diodorus  Siculus,  andQuintus  Calaber. 
He  also  wrote  a  <<  History  of  Martin  Luther** 
in  Greek  verse ;  *<  Troica  seu  Historic  Tro- 
ganae  Epitome,"  Gr.  and  Lat.  verse ;  *^  Historic 
Ecclesiae  ejusque  Politise)"  Gr.  verse  with  a 
Lat.  translation  i   **  Historiss  sacrae  Gr.  Lat. 
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Lib  is.  V'.an<i  several  other  pieces  in  the  two 
languages.     BayU.    Baiilet.     Moreri.'-^A. 

RH  YZELIUS,  Andikbw,  a  learned  Swedish 
bishop)  was  bom  in  West  Gothland  in  1677, 
and  studied  at  Upsal.  In  17 11  he  obtained 
the  chair  of  theology  at  Abo ;  but  being  un- 
able to  remain  there,  on  account  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Finland  by  the  Russians^  he  proceeded 
to  Upsal,  where  he  was  ordained,  and  appointed 
under  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Nicholas 
at  Stockholm.  In  171 3  he  was  nominated  by 
Charles  XII.  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains ;  and 
he  afterwards  accompanied  that  monarch  to 
Norway.  In  1720  he  was  made  Dean  of 
Linkioping  by  Queen  Ulric  Eleonora,  an  office 
which  he  held  for  twenty-two  years  $  and,  in 
1743,  on  the  death  of  St.  Eric  Benzelius  the 

Jounger,  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench, 
le  attended  the  diet  in  17431 1746,  and  1747, 
j»  the  spokesman  of  the  clergy,  during  the 
illness^f  the  Archbishop,  as  well  as  after  his 
death ;  and  he  might  have  been  his  successor* 
bad  he  not  declined  that  promotion  in  conse- 
quence of  his  age  and  infirmities.  This  learned 
man,  who  possessed  a  considerable  talent  for 
Latin  poetrv,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
various  works  on  history  and  other  subjects, 
died  in  die  year  1761.  His  principal  works 
are,  ^  BroBtologia,>  theologico-historica,''  in 
Swedish,  Hdimt^  1721,  410. ;  <<  Svio*Gothica 
munita,  or  an  Historical  Description  of  the 
Towns,  Fortresses,  Castles,  and  Royal  Palaces 
!n  the  Kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  GodUand/' 
ttaA.  1744,  8vo.;  <<  Mooastcriologta  Svio- 
Oothica,  or  a  Descriptkm  of  Monasteries," 
Lmikip^  I740»  Svo. ;  «<  Mnemonica  Historias 
Svio-GotUeae  Epitome,''  MU.  1735  and  175 1» 
8vo. ;  <<  JEpiscop^copb  Svio-Gothica,  or  a 
Chronicle  of  thejSwedish  Bishops,**  ItiJ.  1752, 
4to«  Besides  several  sermons  and  various 
Greek  and  Latin  poems.  Gadu  Biografiiria 
Lfmam.  -»-  J. 

RIBERA,  Francis  bb,  a  learned  Spanish 
Jesuit  in  die  i6th  century,  was  bom  at  Vilhu 
cadtn,  a  town  within  the  territory  of  Sq^ovia, 
in  the  year  1537*  He  pursued  his  academical 
studies  at  die  Unsverstty  of  Salamanca,  and 
acquired  a  hi|^  reputation  for  his  intimate  ac* 
quaintance,  not  only  with  the  Latin,  but  also 
with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  hngua^s,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  most  excellent  divines  of  his  time.  Having 
been  ordained  priest,  he  retired  to  his  narive 
phce,  that  he  mt^it  prosecute  his  dieological 
studies  in  umnterrupied  privacy,  while  he 
should  occasionally  officiate  as  a  preacher  in  the 
H^^dioiiring  country  dmichcs*    Soon  after 


he  had  taken  this  step,  he  was  persuaded  to 
unite  himself  with  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  and 
became  a  member  of  their  society  in  1570^ 
when  he  was  33  years  old.     From  dbis  time  he 
was  employed  by  his  superiors  in  interpreting 
the  Scriptures,  and  filling  the  chair  of  professor 
of  divinity  in  their  seminary  at  Salamanca  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1 591,  at 
the  early  ag^  of  54.    He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works,  most  of  which  were  published 
after  his  death,  and-  are  spoken  of  in  high 
terms  of  praise  by  his  Catholic  biographers: 
*<  Commentarii    in  xii.  Prophetas    minoies, 
sensum  eorundem  Pn^hetarum  historicum  et 
moralem,  sxpe  etiam  AUegoricum  coniplec» 
tentes,''  1 590,  4to. ;  ^  Commentarii  Histortci 
selecti  in  xiL  Prophetas  minores,"  159B,  8vo.  1 
<<  In  sacrum  Jesu  Christi  Evangelium  secundtim 
Joannem,"   1623,  4^^.;    ^  In  Eptstolam  ad 
Hebraeos,**  1600,  4to. ;  <<  In  sacram  B.  Joannis 
Apostoli  et  EvangelistSB  Apocalypsin  ^*  <<  De 
Templo,  et  its  quK  ad  Templiun  pertinent, 
Lib.  v.,"  159a,  8vo.}    and   <<  The  Life  of 
St.  Theresa,  Foundress  of  the  reformed  Order 
of  the  barrfooted  Carmelites,*'  1620,  4to.,  in 
the  Spanish  language.   S^tvelli  BibL  Script.  &r« 
Jeiu.  AntmnBM.  Script: Hispan.  Mifnri.'^hL 
RIBERA,  JosBPH,  called  LoSpaonolstto^ 
an  eminent  painter,  was  bomatXaciv%  in  Va« 
kttcia,  about  1589.    There  is  some  dmlht  oeo* 
ceming  the.nbce  in  which  he  spent  his  early 
vears;  for  while  thefpanish  writers  affinn  dut 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Franciseo  de  Ribalta  in  Va» 
lencia,  the  Italians  say  that  his  father,  hring 
an  officer  in  Castel-nuovo  at  l>^les^  sent  hmt 
to  the  school  of  Caravaggio,    lliere  seams  no 
doubt,  however^  that  he  was  a  diseiple  of  thi^ 
latter,  and  that  from  him  he  went  to  Homei 
where  he  acausred  the  appellation  of  Lo  S^ao* 
MOLSTTo,  me  Little   Spaniard.     He  Aem 
studied  with  gr^t  application  the  works  of 
Raphael,  the  Carracci,  and  other  masteta,  hi 
die  midst  of  extreme  penury,  and  occasionaHy 
employed  in  mean  tasks  for  his  subsistence. 
As  he  was  one  day  painting  some  outside  oiw 
naments  of  a  house,  a  cardinal  passing  thiov^ 
the  street  stopped  to  admire  his  work,  and  seeing 
the  artist  young,  ragged,  and  half-starved,  took 
compasrion  on  him,  and  gave  him  a  home  in 
his  palace.  ^  The  ease  and  affluence  of  bis  new 
situation  rendered  him  indolent  and  voln* 
tuous:   but  percdving  these  faults  to  gam- 
ground  upon  him,  he  lud  the  strength  of  min4 
to  tear  himself  from  temptation,  by  silently 
vrhhdrawing  from  the  house  of  hb  pltotectus^ 
and  returning  to  labour  and  indigence.  He  then 
went  to  Ifmoi  and  Modena  to  vitw^  the  wivkf^ 
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of  ComffgiOi  from  wfaidi  he  deriTed  z  softer 
jnanner  £an  that  of  the  school  of  CarsTaggio. 
To  the  htter,  howeveri  he  returned,  as  the  best 
calculated  to  attract  popular  admiration,  when 
he  revisited  Naples,  in  which  capital  he  first 
worked  for  a  dealer  in  pictures.  This  man^ 
who  was  rich,  struck  with  the  talents  of  Ri- 
bera,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and 
from  diis  period  he  rose  to  distinction  in  his 
profession.  His  picture  of  St.  Bartholomew 
flead  was  so  much  admired  by  the  viceroy, 
that  he  nominated  Ribera  his  own  painter,  and 
gave  him  a  considerable  pension  and  apartments 
m  his  palace.  His  fame  extended  to  Rome, 
where  the  Pope  created  him  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  Christ,  and  the  academy  of  Sf.  Luke 
elected  him  one  of  its  members. 

The  genius  of  Spagnoletto  delighted  in  sub- 
jects of  severity  and  even  of  horror.  Hermits, 
anchorets,  and  fathers  of  the  church,  were 
clothed  by  his  pencil  with  all  the  awful  dignity 
of  age  united  with  sanctity  and  austerity.  His 
historic  pieces  generally  represent  martyrdoms, 
executions,  tortures,  and  scenes  of  suffering, 
which  the  force  and  truth  of  his  painting  render 
too  painful  to  the  feelings  to  allow  a  calm  ad«* 
miration  of  their  excellence  as  works  of  art. 
They  were,  however,  well  suited  to  the  ferocity 
of  Naples  and  the  gloomy  devotion  of  Spain,  to 
which  last  country  many  of  them  were  sent  by 
the  viceroy,  wheve  they  enrich  the  royal  col- 
lections. Few  of  this  master's  works  were 
painted  for  churches,  and  they  are  mostly  easel 
pieces,  which  are  dispersed  in  the  cabinets 
throughout  Europe. 

•  Ribera,  in  his  prosperous  state,  was  fond  of 
Agure  and  splendour,  worked  only  six  hours  a 
^y,  tken  visited,  and  in  the  evenings  opened  his 
homim  to  cdttfpany*  When  Don  John  of  Austria 
nsited  Naples  i»  164^,  he  engaged  that  prince 
to  come  to  his  parties,  boasting  to  him  of  the 
beauty  of  his  daughters.  The  natural  result 
was  an  intrigue  with  one  of  them,  whom  the 
prince  carried  off,  and  placed  ix>  a  c<xivent. 
The  painter  was  so  much  affected  by  this  dis- 
graces  and  by  the  reproaches  of  his  wife,  that 
(accofding  to  D'Argenville)  one  day  in  1649 
karing  his  hoUse  near  Posilippo  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  to  Naples,  he  was  never  more 
heard  of.  Other  accounts,  however,  mention 
him  as  dying  at  Naples  in  1656.  He  left  a 
BButnscript  tract  on  the  principles  of  painting, 
skid  to  have  bee^n  an  excellent  composition. 
He  etched  16  pieces  of  his  own  designs,  and 
s^eral  exigravings  from  his  works  have  been 
made  by  other  artists.  D* Argenville.  Cum'- 
ItuknTs PamUw il^Sfmn.^  JPUkingUn.^'^A* 


RICARD,  Dominic,  bom  at  Toulouse  its 
1 74 1,  enteied  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  became  a  distinguished 
professor  in  it.  When  he  quitted  that  society 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  instructing  youth,  and  in 
literary  pursuits.  He  viras  particularly  addicted 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  great  task  of  translating  the  whole 
works  of  Plutarch.  From  1783  to  1795  ^* 
published  his  version  of  that  philosopher's 
"  Moral  Works,"  in  17  vols,  tamo.;  of  the 
«  Lives''  he  only  gave  to  the  public  4  vols, 
lamo.  They  are  executed  in  a  very  reputable 
manner,  both  as  to  style  and  sense.  He  also 
published  a  poem  entitled  <<  La  Sphere,"  in 
eight  cantos,  8vo.,  1 796,  vrhichcontainsasystem 
of  astronomy  and  geography,  enriched  with 
notes,  and  notices  of  Greek,  Ladn,  and  French 
poems,  that  treat  on  astronomical  subjects.  It  is 
a  work  more  fertile  in  instrucrion  than  poetical 
beauties.  This  estimable  person,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished by  modest  merit,  and  the  practice  of 
all  the  social  virtues,  died  in  1803.  Nouv^ 
Diet.  Hii/.— A. 

RICAUT,  or  RYC AUT,  Sim  Paul,  a  his- 
torical  virriter,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Peter  Ricaut,  Knight,  who  was  probably  » 
merchant  in  London.  The  time  and  place  of 
the  birth  and  education  of  Paul  are  unknown, 
but  he  appears  to  have  travelled  during  several 
years,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  When 
the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  in  1661,  was  sent 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  he  took  Ricaut  with  him  as  his  secre- 
tary,- who  remained  eight  years  in  that  post. 
In  1663,  he  published  the  treaty  or  capitula-* 
tion  concluded  between  Charles  IL  and  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  in  which  wa£  the  favourable 
article,  that  English  ships  should  be  exempted 
from  search  for  foreign  goods.  After  diia 
commission  was  expired,  he  was  appointed 
English  consul  at  Smyrna,  which  office  he 
filled  about  eleven  years,  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Turkey-company,  and  vrith  the  re- 
gard of  all  the  Europeans  in  that  city.  Upon 
his  return,  he  employed  himself  in  literary 
occupations,  till,  in  1685,*  he  accompanied  the 
Earl  ,of  Clarendon,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire* 
land,  as  his  secretary  for  Leinster  and  Con«« 
naught.  He  was  also  nominated  by  James  II. 
one  of  his  privy*council  for  Ireland,  and  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  Soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  was  sent  by  King  William  as  his  re- 
sident to  th^  Hanse-Towns,  in  which  post  ho 
continued  ten  years.    H*  returned  to  Engird 
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in  170^^  and  Aitd  in  that  year,  worn  out  with 
^e  and  long  services.  From  his  employnient 
by  Kings  and  parties  so  different  in'  politicSj  it 
may  be  inferred  that  he  was  a  man  who  pra» 
dently  confined  himself  to  his  proper  business, 
and  made  himself  useful  to  all  by  his  talents 
*jand  industry.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  learned  languages,  with  the  Turkish  and 
modem  Greek,  ^  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French. 

The  first  publication  of  Ricaut's,  was  a 
work  composed  in  Turkey,  entitled,  **  The 
present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,''  1670, 
foL,  and  1675,  Svo.  y  this^  contains  much  va« 
luable  information  respecting  the  civil  and  mi- 
litary state  of  that  country,  though  not  with- 
out mistakes.  One  error,  which  has  been 
noted^  is  his  assertion  that  the  Mahometan 
women  have  no  expectation  of  paradise.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Smyrna,  he  drew  up,  by 
command  of  Charles  II.,  «  The  present  State 
of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,"  1678. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  composed  his 
principal  -work,  which  was  a  continuation  of 
«*  KnoUes's  General  History  of  the  Turks  5'' 
this  he  brought  down  from  1623  to  1677,  ^^ 
one  vol.  foL,  printed  1680 ;  and  from  1679  ^^ 
1699  in  anodier  vol.  fol.,  1700.  This  per- 
formance displays  the  knowledge  of  Turkish 
affairs  that  might  be  expected  from  his  long 
residence  in  the  East,  but  is  inferior  in  historic 
merit  to'  the  work  of  Knolles.  He  further 
gave  a  continuation  of  <<  Platina's  Lives  of  the 
Popes,''  from  147 1  to  his  own  time,  which 
was  annexed  to  an  English  transbtion  of  Pla- 
tina,  published  in  1(^85;  and  he  translated 
from  the  Spanish,  «  The  Royal  Conunentaries 
of  Peru,  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega."  A  work 
•ealled  "  The  Spanish  Critick,"  also  passes 
under  hi's  name  \  and  a  paper  of  his,  relative 
to  the  gregarious  mice  of  Norway,  is  printed 
in  the. Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Biogr.  Brit.  Uran^ 
^^r.— A. 

RICCATI,  Vincent,  a  learned  Italian 
Jesuit,  who  flourished  in  the  1 8th  century,  was 
bom  at  Casfiel-Fvanco,  in^the  territory  of  Tre- 
viso,  about  the  year  1707.  His  genius  in- 
clining him  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
.  matioal  sciences,  he  cultivated  them  with  so 
much  success,  that  his  superiors  selected  him 
as  a  proper  person  to  teach  them  to  others. 
A|U$ordingly»  he  was  plac^  in  the  mathemati- 
cal chair  in  their  college  at  Bologna,  which  he 
fitted  with  reputation  till  the  suppression  of 
^the  order  in  1773.  This  event  he  did  not 
long  survive  i  f or»  having  retired  to  his  native 


{dace,  he  dBed  of  a  coKc  in  l^^S>  ^^hmi  Immm 
about  68  years  of  aee.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  mathematacalworkst  die  moat  valuable 
of  which  b,  <<  A  Treatise  on  the  intasnd 
Calculus/'  in  3  rds.  410.  He  did  not  confine 
his  labours,  however,  to  the  abstractor  pure  jooa* 
thematics,  but  also  paid  {^articular  attention  to 
the  study  of  hydraulics :  a  branch  of  science 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  all  the  northern 
Italian  states,  where  the  numerous^  riveia  cx>» 
pose  the  country  to  continual  inundarioae.  Jm 
this  line  he  appears  to  have  rendered  consider* 
able  services  to  the  Venetian  territories,  since 
the  republic,  in  1774)  directed  that  a  gold  me* 
dal,  of  the  value  of  forty  livres>  should  be 
struck  in  his  honour.  Nouv*  Did*  Hist.  — ^M.  * 
RICCI,  Bartolommeo,  a  learned  Italiai% 
was  born  in.  1490,  at  Lugo,  in  Romagna.  a .  He 
studied  under  Amaseo  in  Bologna,  and.  far 
further  improvement  visited  Padua  and  Venice^ 
in  which  last  city  he  recrived'  infitructiona  in 
Greek  from  Musuro.  He  passed  some  yespi 
in  the  house  of  Giovanni  Comaro  aa  pmacplBf 
to  his  son,  who  was  afterwardaa  cardinal*  &o* 
turning  to  his  native  place,  he  married  ia  1534^ 
and  for  some  time  kept  a  school  at  Ravenna* 
Through  the.  recommendadon  of  Cakagnini 
he  was  invited,  in  i539»  to  the  court  of 
Duke  Hercules  IL  of  Ferrara^  to  undertake 
the  education  of  the  Princes  Alfonso  and  LuigL 
He  there  acquired  the  afiection  of  his  pupib^ 
and  the  esteem  of  the  learned,  though  his  hi^ 
conceit  of  his  own  merits,  and  nis  critiad 
severity,  involved  him  in  some  warm  control^ 
versies.  It  is  said  evenj  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  poison  him ;  he  however  reached  the 
age  of  79,  and  died  in  1569.  The  princq;ial 
works  of  Ricci  are  Orations  and  Epistles,  the 
Latin  style  of  which  has  been  much  applauded 
as  a  happy  imitation  of  that  of  Cicero  :  it  i% 
however,  unequal,  and  betrays  a  want  of  good 
taste.  His  three  books  <<  De  Imitarione'' 
tain  many  valuable  precepts  and  ol 
but  his  censures  are  occasionally*exorbitant,  aa 
when  he  condemns  aH  the  poems  of  Ovid  to 
the  flames.  The  most  laborious  of  his  works 
is  entitled  '<  Apparatus  Latinae  Locurionis,'' 
being  a  Latin  lexicon  in  two  parts,  the  first 
containing  the  verbs,  and  the  second  the  nouns 
with  whidi  they,  are  joined.  It  was  printed' at 
Venice  in  1 533,  but  had  little  suocessf  probably 
on  account  of  its  plan.  Ricci  also  wrote  a 
comedy  in  Italian  prose,  enticed  <'  1L&  Balie," 
which  is  well  spoken  of;  and  some  Italian 
poems  which  have  appeared  in  cpllectians* 
Tiraboschu'^^A. 

RlCdt  Mattb£w>  an  emtotnt  Jesuit  miK 
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bom  of  a  good  bmlj  at  Ifaeerata 
in  1551.  He  wa&  sent  to  study  the  law  at 
Somet  wksie^  at  the  age  of  I9>  he  enteied 
into  the  sodetv  of  Jesaits.  He  IhkI  not  com- 
pkssd  his  theological  stodies^  when  be  followed 
to  die  East  Indies  has  prece{itor.Father  Valignan. 
DiisiDg  hia  abode  at  Uoa  he  applisd  assidnously 
to  the  Isag«age  of  Chkuit  to  which  coantiT 
he  was  desttoed*  He  was  fwnished  with 
another  fanoidi  of  hnowlef^  necessary  hi  dkat 
mission^  dat  of  niathenntic%  which  he  had 
aoiuind  at  Home  under  die  celebrated  Clavios. 
In  1583  be  arrif  ed  at  Csoqnm»  in  the  paovinoe 
of  Qu£on,  when  he  settkd  wid&  some  bre* 


dursM.  To  ingiatiate  hhnself  widi  the  Chi- 
nese^ he  nrnds  a  asap  of  the  world,  in  which, 
whist  he  conected  tfaehr  pnjndices  with  re- 
spect to  d»  vslatisia  dimoisions  of  their 
tmamtff  he  co«plied  with  diem  bv  altering 
tka  UMridian  so  as  to  place  it  in  m  centre. 
WUk^mmlm  spirit  of  oompiiancc^  be  drew 
mp  a  Chinese  ca(ediisni»  containing  only  the 
JMcapta  of  nKmCty  and  natural  rdtgkmi 
J«d|ging^  pfdiiipi  ti^tdj^  dat  to  present  to 
dM»i  the  asysaefies  ot  da  CathoHc  faith 
wilboat  paarioos  nrsparalion  would  only  serve 
to  iospim  thesB  with  npsignance.  His  policy, 
however,  Si  not  prevent  him  firom*  under- 
Wf^fg  tome  persecutions  in  consequence  of 
ChiMBe  sospicieni  and  it  was  not  till  1600 
diat  he  was  abk  tn  gain  access  tn  the  Emperor 
at  Pdking,  employing  the  pretext  of  bringing 
faim  a  present  of  ousiosidea  from  Europe.  He 
was  well  received,  and  permitted  to  settle  in 
that  ea^tal,  where  his  madiematical  skill  ren- 
dered him  acceptable  to  the  court  and  men  of 
letters*  He  purchased  a  house  there,  and 
built  a  church  1  and  the  promss,  such  as  it 
was^  which  Christianity  made  m  the  metropolis 
of  China,  was  greatly  owing  to  his  exertions. 
He  died  d^re  in  1610,  leaving  curious  me- 
nnirs  on  China,  of  which  Fadier  Trigault 
made  use  in  his  work  »  De  Chrisdana  ezpedt- 
tioae  apod  Sinas***  Inthe  "LettresEdifiantes'* 
isi  a  dialogue  by  Ricci  between  a  letteied 
Chinese  and  an  European,  on  the  necessity  of 
a  first  cause.  Father  Orleans,  in  a  life  of  this 
arissionary,  qieaka  of  him  aa  an  i^Kutle,  a 
saint,  another  Xavier.    He  seems,  indeed,  to 

profession,  joined  todie  peculiar  policy  of  his 
order.    Mmtru    Sottv.  DicL  Hut.  —  A* 

RICCI,  SoAsnav,  an  eminent  painter, 
was  bom  m  1659  ^  BelluMH  in  dbe  Venetian 
tenitory.  He  was  placed  at  an  early  age  with 
a  painter  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  visited 
BosoBna  asd 


His  reputation  procured  for  him  the  pationagt 
of  Rannuccio  U.,  Duke  of  Parma,  who  maio- 
tained  bim  liberally  at  Rome,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  studies*  By  the  exercise  of  his  art 
at  Blilan  and  Venice  he  rendered  himself  so 
advantageously  known,  that  he  was  invited  by 
the  court  of  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  deco- 
rating the  palace  of  Schcenbrun.  The  Duke 
of  Tuscany  next  drew  him  to  Florence  ;  and 
he  was  afterwards  induced  (by  the  persuasion 
of  his  nephew  Marco,  says  Mr.Waipolei 
others  say,  by  invitation  of  the  Queen,)  to  visit 
England,  wfatere  he  continued  ten  years,  mudi 
employed  by  the  court  and  nobility.  Among 
his  works  in  diis  country  are  the  diapd  at 
Chelsea-coUege,  and  the  stair-case  at  Mon^ne-* 
house.  He  wen  returned  to  Venioa^  where  be 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  executing 
a  great  number  of  pictures  wmch  were  be- 
spoken from  difierem  countries.  He  adfuirsd 
vrealth  and  distinction,  and  uras  regarded  aa 
an  honour  to  his  profession.  In  bis  latter 
years  he  was  afflicted  with  tbe  stone,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  operation  of  Uthotomy,  sfaordj 
after  which  he  died,  in  1734,  at  the  age  of  75. 
This  master  was  grncd  in  his  ideas,  fertile  is  tn« 
vention,  and  ready  ineaecution:  hiscompositions 
are  well  studied,  and  bis  colouring  is  agreeable^ 
diougfa  somewhat  too  dark.  Tbe  ^reat  number 
of  works  he  undertook  obfiged  hmi  to  censalt 
his  imagination  rather  than  nature,  so  tfaas  be 
b  deficient  in  correctness.  Many  of  his  prin* 
cipal  performances  are  in  the  churches  of 
Venice.  Several  of  his  Seriptua^piecea  have 
been    engraved.      x/^iW'jpmasMu      /VmnigaMb 

RICCI,  MiCHABL-AMcaLO,  an  RaUan  car« 
dmal,  and  able  mathematican  in  die  17th  oei^ 
tury,  was  descended  fram  a  noble  faosilf 
originally  from  Beivamo,  and  bom  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1619.  £1  the  course  of  his  studies 
he  conceived  a  powerful  inclination  for  the 
mathematics,  which  was  confirmed  by  Top* 
ricelli,  during  die  temporary  residence  of  that 
philosopher  at  Rome.  Under  bis  directions 
Rtcci's  genius  was  carefully  cnitivated,  and  his 
progress  refected  great  honour  both  on  die 
tutor  and  pupil.  Had  not  his  attention  been 
afterwanls  called  off  from  scientific  pursuit% 
by  what  he  actually  produced  he  gave  icaaan 
for  believing  diat  he  might  have  become  one  of 
the  greatest  geometricians  in  Europe.  After 
Torricdii  left  Rome,  he  maintained  a  regnhw 
correspondence  with  Ricci,  who  proved  and 
illustrased  in  a  bs^py  nuamer  several  of  hit 
new  theorems.  In  the  year  1666,  Ricci  pub* 
Ksbed.  %  fitdo  woifc,    entided,   ^  Eietcitadl) 
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G€Oioetrica»**  &c.,  in  w!uch  lie  determined,  in 
a  purely  geometrica]  manner,  die  tangents,  and 
the  maxima  and  minima  of  curves,  chiefly 
compared  with  conic  sections  of  die  first 
order.  This  piece  was  reprinted  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  as  a  treatise  of  the  greatest 
utility  \  and  it  was  warmly  applauded  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians  of 
the  age.  The  author  announced  his  intention 
of  pursuing  his  enquiries  on  the  subject  of 
these  curves,  and  of  other  essential  points  in 
geometry ;  but,  having  been  induced  to  enter 
into  the  church,  he  relinquished  his  mathema- 
tical pursuits,  and  wholly  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  assiduous  study  of  divinity,  and  the 
duties  of  his  new  profession.  He  filled  several 
ecclesiastical  stations,  and  among  others,  those 
of  secretary  to  the  congregation  of  indulgences 
and  of  relics,  and  of  consultor  of  the  holy 
oflice.  In  the  year  1681,  Pope  Innocent  XI. 
raised  him  to  the  purple  :  an  honour  which  he 
sincerely  wished  to  decline,  but  was  compelled 
to  accept  by  the  PontifPs  absolute  command. 
He  possessed  it,  however,  only  for  a  short 
period,  as  he  died  in  1682,  at  the  age  of  j54, 
highly  respected  for  his  learning,  his  virtue, 
and  unaffected  modesty.  As  the  smallest  re- 
mains of  a  person  of  his  eminent  talents  must 
be  interesting  to  curiosity,  it  may  be  proper  to 
add,  that  one  of  his  <<  Dissertatidns"  is  pre- 
served in  «  Cardinal  Brancaccio*s  Works  ;** 
another  in  Charles  Dati's  <^  Epistola  ad  Phila- 
lethos;*'  and  one  of  his  "  Letters''  in  the 
first  vol.  of  the  collection  entitled,  **  Lettere 
memorabili."  Landfs  Hist,  de  Lit.  de  Plta/ie^ 
Vol.  V.  liv.  xiii,  art*  ii.  $  63.  Bayle.  Mo^ 
rerL — M. 

RICCIOU,  John-Baptist,  a  learned  Ita- 
lian Jesuit,  and  an  eminent  philosopher,  astro- 
nomer, and  mathematician  in  the  1 7th  century, 
was  born  at  Ferrara,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
papal  jurisdiction,  in  the  year  1598.  At  the 
age  of  16  he  commenced  his  noviciate  in  the 
society  of  Jesus ;  and  as  he  was  distinguished 
by  uncommon  talents,  together  with  indefati- 
gable application,  he  made  a  rapid  and  asto- 
nishing progress  in  ail  the  branches  of  literature 
and  science.  When  he  had  completed  his 
course  of  academical  studies,  he  was  selected 
to  teach  successively  rhetoric,  polite  learning, 
fihilosophy,  and  scholastic  divinity,  in  the 
Jesuit's  colleges  at  Parma  and  Bologna.  While 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  these  appointments 
with  great  success  and  reputation,  lie  devoted 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  geography, 
hydrography,  chronology,  experimental  philo- 
Mpfay,  and  astronomy.    These  weie  the  rob* 


jects  best  adaptea  tt^  ms  gennii  and  tticfination} 
-  and  at  len|^,  ni$  superiors  pemitted  him  to 
quit  all  odier  employments,  thtt  he  might  apply 
Umself  wholly  to  these  sciences.  In  experi- 
mental philosophy  he  had  an  excellent  associate 
in  Father  Francis  Grimaldi,  a  member  of  the 
same  society,  who  united  with  him  in  making 
cuTious  experiments  on  the  faU  of  bodies, 
which  confirmed  the  law  of  acceleration,  in- 
vented by  Galileo,  and  fixed  by  BaUiani.  Dur-* 
ing  die  dispute  which  took  place  in  his  time, 
respecting  the  correctness  of  die  Oregorian 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  he  enlbted  him- 
self among  the  advocates  for  the  reform,  and 
published  some  little  pieces  on  the  subject  at 
Bologna,  under  the  name  of  Michael  Manfredi. 
His  principsd  attention,  however,  was  occupied 
on  productions  of  greater  magnitude.  He  pit>* 
jected  a  grand  work  which  was  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  containing  a  comjriete  system  of 
philosophical,  madiematical,  and  astronomical 
knowledge.  The  first  of  these  parts  was  given 
by  him  to  the  public  in  1651,  in  a  large  and 
doself  printed  vols,  folio,  under  die  tide  of 
<*  Almagestum  Novum,  Astronomiam  veteram 
Novamque  Complectens,''  &c.  In  imitation 
of  the  «  Almagest*'  of  Ptolemy,  it  presents 
us  with  a  collection  of  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements in  astronomical  science,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  antiquity  to  the  author's  own 
time,  so  ably  digested,  that  Gassendi  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  *«  Promptuarium  et  Thesau- 
rum  ingentem  Astronomiae,"  and  Montucla 
calls  it  <'  A  Treasure  of  Erudition  and  Astro« 
nomical  Science.**  This  part  is  divided  into 
ten^books,  treating  of  the  sphere  of  the  worlds 
the  elementary  sphere,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
eclipses,  the  fixed  stars,  the  phmets,  comets 
and  new  stars,  the  several  systems  of  the 
world,  and  general  problems  relating  to  as- 
tronomy. From  a  table  of  contents  which  is 
prefixed  to  this  part,  it  appears  that  the  se- 
cond part  was  to  be  divided  into  five  books, 
treating  of  trigonometry,  or  the  doctrine  of 
plane  and  spherical  triangles,  astronomical 
instruments,  the  optical  part  of  astronomy, 
geography,  and  chronology;  and  the  third 
part  into  ten  books,  comprehending  observa- 
tions of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  of  eclipses,  of 
the  fixed  stars,  and  planets,  with  precepts  and 
tables  of  the  primary  and  secondary  motions, 
and  other  astronomical  tables.  But  if  these 
psKTts  were  completed  by  the  author,  tiiey  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  published.  In 
the  year  1661,  he  presented  to  the  world  his 
«  Gfe^aphifle  et  Hydrographise  Reformats?, 
Idbri  Xn./'  in  folios  and»  in  1665,  his  ^  As- 
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tronomif?  Reforaiatae  Tomi  duo^**  folio,  2  vols* 
in  one*  In  the  last-mentioned  work,  he  com- 
pi^s  together  all  the  best  observations  of  as^ 
tnmomers,  and,  after  examining  what  is  most 
certain  in  them,  proceeds  upon  that  foundation 
to  refprm  the  principles  of  astronomy.  The 
,last  w<vk  which  he  published  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1669,  under  the  title  of  <<  Qironologia 
I^eformata,  et  ad  certas  Conclusiones  Redacta," 
folio»  t  vols,  in  one*  Father  Riccioli  died  in 
167 1,  when  about  73  years  of  age.  LandPs 
hist,  di  la  Lit.  De  PbalU  Vtd.  V.  liv.  xiii. 
art.  iu  %k6*  Mortri*  Diet,  BibL  Hist,  et 
Crk.     Martit/i  Biog.  Phil.     Huttorte  Math. 


iet.^U. 

RICCOBONI,  L0UIS9  a  comic  actor  and 
writer,  bom  at  Modena  in  itf74,^devoted  him* 
self  to  the  theatre  under  the  name  of  Lblio* 
In  1 7 16  he  came  to  FIrance  with  his  family, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  the  best  actor  at 
the  theatre  Italien.  Religious  motives  induced 
him  to  quit  the  stage  in  1729,  and  he  died  in 
1753,  ^^^  esteemed  for  the  decency  of  his 
manners,  and  his  amiable  disposition.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  comedies 
compQsed  for  the  theatre  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  which,  though  drawn  from  characters  in 
low  life»  and  tainted  widi  the  fashionable  false 
wit  of  play  on  words,  had  a  temporary  success, 
and  contain  real  comic  humour.  One  of 
them,  entitled  <'  Les  Caquets,''  was  revived  a 
few  years  since.  He  also  wrote  <<  Pensees 
•ur  la  Declamation  *^*  <<  Discours  sur  la  Re- 
formation du  Theatre ;''  «  Observations  sur  la 
Comedie  et  sur  le  genie  de  Moliere }"  <<  Re- 
flexions Historiques  et  Critiques  sur  les 
Theatres  de  TEurope;"  and  «  Histoire  du 
Theatre  Italien  ^"  works  which  display  good 
sense  and  information.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. -^-^ A. 

RICCOBONI,  Ma&ib  Laboras  db  Me- 
zxBRBS,  second  wife  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1714.  After  her  marriage 
she  became  an  actress 'on  the  Italian  theatre, 
which  she  quitted  with  her  husband.  She 
contributed  by  the  purity  of  her  taste  to  the 
improvement  of  his  comedies,  and  made  her- 
self extensively  known  by  several  novels  written 
with  much  elegance  of  style  and  refinement  of 
sentiment.  Some  of  the  principal  of  these 
are  <*  Lettres  de  Miladi  Catesby  ;'*  <<  Lettres 
de  la  Countesse  de  Sancerre  j'^  <<  Lettres  de 
Sophie  de  Valiere  ;'*  ♦'  Ernestine  j"  «  Lettres 
de  Milord  Rivers."  She  also  translated  Fielding's 
Amelia,  and  she  appears  to  have  had  a  predi- 
lection for  England,  in  which  the  scetie  of 
several  of  her  novels  is  laid.  She  was  in 
habits  of  intimate  correspondence  with  Garrick* 


The  works  of  Mad*  Riccoboni  were  printe4 

collectively  in  10  vols.  i2mo.,  Neuebatd,  and 
9  vols*  lamo.,  Paris.  They  rank  among  the 
most  elegant  and  ingenious  of  the  class,  and 
display  much  knowledge  of  the  tender  afieo* 
tions,  and  great  decency  joined  to  vivacity* 
Several  of  her  novels  have  been  translated  into 
English.  Thid  estimable  woman  died  in  17929 
reduced  by  the  troubles  of  the  time  to  a  state 
approaching  to  want.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.^^A. 

RICHARD  L,  King  of  England,  sumamed 
CccuR  DB  Lion,  son  of  Henry  II.  by  Eleanor 
of  Guienne,  was  bom  in  1157.  As  his  fa- 
ther's second  son,  be  was  invested  in  the  duchy 
of  Guienne  and  county  of  Poitou.  In  11 73 
he  was  influenced  by  his  mother  to  unite  wim 
his  brothers  Henry  and  Geoflrey,  and  many 
other  confederates,  in  a  rebellion  against  his 
father,  which  was  quelled  by  that  wise  and 
active  prince,  and  the  sons  were  obliged  hum- 
bly to  sue. for  forgiveness,  which  was  kindly 
granted.  Richard  was  then  sent  to  Poitou, 
where  he  was  employed  in  reducing  some 
revolted  barons.  He  there  displayed  the  mar* 
tial  character  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
famous,  but  with  it  a  fierce  and  haughty 
spirit.  Refusing  to  obey  his  father's  order  of 
paying  homage  for  his  duchy  of  Aquitaine  to 
his  elder  brother  Henry,  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween them  in  France  in  1183,  which  their 
father  with  difficulty  terminated.  Soon  after. 
Prince  Henry  died,  and  Richard  becoming 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  was  required  to 
resign  Aquitaine  to  liis  youngest  brother  John. 
This  demand  he  refused,  and  new  wars  suc- 
ceeded, till  Richard  was  unwillingly  brought 
to  submit.  His  *  discontent  was  shewn  by 
forming  a  close  connection  with  Philip  Au- 
gustus, King  of  France;  and  in  11 89  he 
openly  joined  that  King  against  his  father,  and 
did  homage  to  him  for  his  French  possessions. 
A  war  ensued,  in  which .  the  unhappy  Henry 
was  pursued  from  place  to  place  by  his  undu- 
tiful  son,  whilst  he  was  abandoned  by  his 
youngest  son,  John.  Worn  out  with  age  and 
affliction,  Henry  died  in  July  |i 89  at  Chinon, 
and  Richard  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
visited  his  father's  corpse  on  the  day  after  his 
decease,  and  expressipg  great  remorse  for  his 
treatment  of  so  kind  a  parent,  charged  himself 
with  being  his  murderer. 

Having  settled  his  affairs  in  France,  he 
sailed  to  England,  and  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster. He  prudently  gave  his  confidence  to 
the  faithful  ministers  of  his  father,  and  discoun- 
tenanced all  those  who  had  been  the  abettors 
of  his  own  rebellion*     He  set  at  liberty  his 
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modier,  Qiieen.  Eleailor,*  who  had  long  been  in 
t  state  of  confinement,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  concTliate  the  afFection  of  his  brother  John 
by  ample  grants  both  in  England  and  France. 
Richard,  while  Prince,  had  taken  the  cross 
along  with  his  father,  on  the  intelligence  of 
the  great  successes  of  Sultan  Saladin  in  Pales- 
tine ',  and  it  was  his  ruling  passion.  When  pos- 
sessed of  the  crown,  to  fulfil  his  obligation, 
and  give  scope  to  his  martial  ardour  in  the 
fields  of  the  East.  For  this  purpose  he  bent 
all  his  attention  to  the  collecting  of  money  for 
the  enterprize.  He  found  a  large  sum  in  the 
royal  treasury  at  Winchester,  to  which  he 
added  whatever  he  could  raise  by  the  alienation 
of  property  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  sale 
of  offices,  and  various  kinds  of  extortion. 
He  even,  for  a  small  sum,  remitted  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  that  vassalage  which  his 
father's  arms  had  imposed i  and  restored  the 
important  fortresses  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh. 
Philip  of  France,  who  had  also  taken  the 
cross,  with  the  same  purpose  of  performing 
his  vow  in  person,  had  an  interview  with 
Richard  in  1190,  at  which  mutual  conditions 
were  agreed  upon  respecting  their  co-operation 
in  the  expedition,  and  the  peace  of  their  king- 
doms during  their  absence.  Richard  also 
bound  by  oath  his  brother  John  and  his  na- 
tural ))rother  Geoffrey  not  to  return  to  England 
for  three  years,  but  afterwards  released  them 
from  their  obligation.  A  great  number  of  the 
English  of  warm  spirits  and  military  rank  took 
the  cross  with  their  sovereign  ;  and  as  a  pre- 
lude to"  their  pious  enterprize,  they  exercised 
their  zeal  in  a  horrible  massacre  and  pillage  of 
the  Jews  in  several  of  the  principal  towns, 
closed  by  a  bonfire  of  the  bonds  which  were 
evidences  of  their  debts  to  this  injured  people. 
At  midsummer  11 90  Richard  and  Philip 
mustered  their  united  forces  amounting  to 
100,000  of  their  bravest  subjects,  in  the 
plains  of  Vezelay  on  the  borders  of  Bur- 
gundy. Richard  then  proceeded  for  em- 
barkation to  Marseilles,  and  in  September  the 
two  Kings  met  at  Messina,  where  they  spent 
the  winter.  It  was  not  to  b^  expected  that 
concord  should  long  continue  in  the  society 
of  two  high-spirited  and  ambitious  monarchs, 
between  whom  various  causes  of  j^lousy 
and  rivalry  subsisted.  Dissentions  arose  whicn 
were  near  breaking  out  into  open  hostilities  $ 
but  a  sense  of  the  fnischiefs  their  disagreement 
would  produce  with  respect  to  their  intended 
expedition  led  them  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty, 
by  which  all  differences  were  for  the  present 
adjusted.     Richard  had  long  been  under  en- 
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gagements  to  espouse  Adelais  or  Alice  sister  to 
Philip  \  but  an  attachment  he  had"  formed  to 
Berengaria  daughter  of  Sanchez  Kling  of  Na- 
varre, together  with  the  alleged  misconduct  of 
the  French  Princess,  induced  him  to  break  his 
contract,  and  it  appears  that  Philip  acquiesced 
in  the  change.  Eleanor  having  arrived  at 
Messina  with  Berengaria,  Richard,  without 
staying  to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  set  sail  in 
April  1 191  with  his  fleet,  which  was  soon 
after  dispersed  by  a  storm.  The  King  put 
into  Crete,  but  three  of  his  ships,  with  his  bride 
and  his  sister  the  Queen  of  Sicily  on  board,  were 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus*  Isaac,  thePrince 
of  that  island,  basely  imprisoned  the  crews,  and 
refused  to  deliver  up  the  two  Princesses ;  in 
revenge  for  which  insult,  Richard  landed  his 
army,  defeated  the  Cypriots  in  two  battles,  and 
reduced  Isaac  to  the  surrender  of  himself,  his 
only  daughter,  and  his  sovereignty.  In  this 
island  he  consummated  his  marriage  with  Be-' 
rengaria,  and  then  embarked  with  her  and  thef 
beautiful  Cypriot  Princess  for  Palestine.  * 

At  this  period  the  siege  of  Acre  or  Acon» 
which  had  been  cotnmenced  by  the  crusaders 
two  years  before,  was  still  carrying  on  by  the 
relics  of  the  Emperor  Frederic's  army,  witn  the 
other  Christian  adventurers  who  had  at  different 
times  joined  the  banners  of  the  cross,  whilst  it 
was  obstinately  defended  by  a  numerous  Sara« 
cen  garrison,  supported  by  Saladin  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  host  in  the  field.  The  arrival  of 
the  two  Kings  infustd  new  vigour  into  the  be« 
siegers,  and  feats  of  arms  were  emulously  per- 
formed under  the  walls  by  Philip  and  Richard*, 
especially  by  the  latter,  who  far  surpassed  his 
rival  in  military  enterprize.  The  place  was 
brought  to  a  surrender  in  July  1 191,  but  this 
success  was  followed  by  those  bickerings  which 
almost  always  take  place  between  confederates. 
There  were  two  competitors  for  the  titular 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  Lusignan  widower  of 
the  late  Queen  Sibylla,  and  Conrad  husband  of 
her  younger  sister;  and  while  Philip  at  the 
head  X)f  one  party  in  the  Christian  army  de* 
clared  for  Conrad,  Richard  with  another  es« 
poused  the  claim  of  Lusignan.  Philip,  how* 
ever,  did  not  much  longer  remain  in  the  East ; 
but,  disgusted  with  a  scene  of  action  in  which 
he  appeared  only  a  secondary  character,  and 
intent  upon  schemes  of  advantage  at  home 
during  the  absence  of  his  rival,  he  returned  to 
Frapce,  leaving  10,000  men  with  Richard. 
The  English  King  marched  from  Acre  with  the 
intent  of  reducing  the  other  towns  on  the  sea- 
coast,  whilst  Saladin  attended  hb  motions,  and 
gave  him  frequent  assaults  which  produced 
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4eed6  of  txtraordinaTy  valour  on  both  sides. 
At  length  a  general  engagement  was  brought 
OU)  in  which^  -after  both  wings  of  the  Christian 
army  had  been  defeated,  Richard  in  the  centre^ 
by  tlie  most  heroic  exertions  of  bravery,  and 
conaummate  military  skill,  restored  the  day, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.     It  was  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  possession  of  Joppa,  Ascalon,  and 
other  places  which  Saladin  had  deserted  \  and 
Richard  even  advanced  within  sight  of  Jerusa- 
lem 'f  but  the  greater  part  of  the  auxiliaries  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  siege  of  that  capital,  and 
he  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  return  to  Ascalon. 
There,   finding  difficulties  accumulate  round 
him,  while  the  factions  and  discontents  of  the 
Christian  army  precluded  all  hope  of  further 
success^  and  his  health  was  suffering  from  the 
climate,  he  concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin,  on 
the  conditions  that  Acce^  Joppa,  and  the  other 
sea^ports  of  Palestine  should  remain  in  the 
bands  of  the  Christians^  and  that  they  should 
•fljoj  full  liberty  of  performing  pilgrimages  to 
die  noly  city. 

'While  Richard  was  mdulging  his  darling 
fasvon  for  military  glory  in  iSt  East^  his  king- 
dom had  been  suffering  under  all  the  evils  of 
civil  Goatention  and  misgovemment.  Long- 
champ,  Bishop  of  Ely  and  chief-justiciary,  to 
whom  be  had  delegated  almost  the  whole  royal 
authority,  exercised  hb  power  in  the  niost  ar- 
bitrary manner,  and  by  his  insolence  and  ty- 
fanny  incurred  universal  odium.  Representa- 
tions of  bis  enormities  had  been  made  toRichard, 
who  had  aominated  a  council  to  controul  him, 
but  such  was  the  terror  that  he  inspired,  that 
the  persons  appointed  were  afraid  to  produce 
their  commissions.  At  length  his  forcible  im- 
prisonment of  Geoffrey  Archbishop  of  York, 
At  King's  natural  brother,  caused  such  a  re- 
sistance to  his  authority,  that  he  found  it  expe- 
dient to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Rouen  acted  as  justiciary  in  his  stead.  About 
this  time  the  King  of  France  returned  to  his 
own  country,  having  on  his  journey  visited 
Rome)  and  on  the  ground  of  many  injuries 
which  he  pretended  to  have  received  from 
Richard,  urged  the  Pope  to  absolve  him  from 
the  oath  he  had  taken  not  to  engage  in  hostilities 
against  his  associate  in  the  crusade  during  his 
a£sence.  The  pontiff  refusing  this  unjust  re- 
quest, Philip  began  to  work  upon  the  base 
spirit  of  John^  promising  him  all  his  brother's 
dominions  on  the  continent,  if  he  would  join  in 
a  war  against  him.  He  also  would  have  invaded 
Normandy,  had  not  his  barons  refused  to  con- 
cur in  an  enterprise  so  contrary  to  good  faith. 
]|(khard|  infornsed  of  these  machinationsi  began 


to  prepare  for  his  return  to  Engknd,  and  pre 
viously  terminated  the  contest  for  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem,  by  concurring  in  the  election  whidi 
the  majority  of  the  princes  and  nobles  made  of 
Conrad,  and  bestowing  his  conquered  kingdom 
of  Cyprus  upon  the  disappointed  competitor^ 
Lusignan.  At  this  juncture,  Conrad  was  mur- 
dered in  the  streets  of  Tyre  by  two  emissaries 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Assassines,  commonly 
called  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain;  and 
although  the  deed  was  clearly  traced  to  this 
source,  Philip  was  base  enougn  to  calumniate 
Richard  as  the  author  of  it* 

The  King  of  England  embarked  at  Acre  in 
October  1 192,  and  sailed  for  the  Adriatic,  but 
his  voyage  was  tedious  and  unprosperous,  and 
he  was  finally  wrecked  near  Aquileia.  Thence, 
taking  the  aisguise  of  a  pilgrim,  he  pursued 
his  way  through  Germany,  and  being  dis- 
covered by  the  profusion  ot  his  expences  near 
Vienna,  lie  was  arrested  by  the  orders  of 
Leopold  Duke  of  Austria,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Leopold  had  served  under  Richard  at 
Acre,  but  having  received  an  affront  from  him^ 
he  gladly  seized  this  opportunity  of  gratifying 
his  revenge  and  avarice.  The  Emperor  Henry 
VL,  who  had  also  a  quarrel  with  Richard  on 
account  of  his  having  contracted  an  alliance 
with  Tancred  the  usurper  of  the  Sicilian  crown^ 
hearing  of  his  captivity,  demanded  him  from 
Leopold,  who  yielded  him  upon  the  sripulation 
of  a  proportion  of  his  ransom.  When  in- 
telligence of  this  event  reached  England,  Queen 
Eleanor  wrote  repeatedly  to  Pope  Celestine, 
warmly  representing  the  scandal  and  injustice 
of  sellmg  and  imprisoning  the  most  illustrious 
champion  of  Chnstendom,  whose  heroic  exer^ 
tions  for  the  common  cause  were  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  and  Asia;  and  claiming, 
for  him  the  protection  of  the  holy  see.  Her 
application  was  little  regarded;  and  whilst 
Richard  was  lying  in  a  loathsome  dungeon, 
loaded  with  irons,  his  insidious  foe  Philip  used 
every  endeavour  to  perpetuate  his  captivity, 
that  he  might  have  full  leisure  for  invading  his 
dominions.  He  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  treacherous  John,  who  took  up  arms 
against  the  government  in  England,  while 
Philip  was  making  himself  master  of  great 
part  of  Normandy.  John's  temporary  suc- 
cesses were  soon  terminated  by  the  vigour  of 
the  justiciary,  and  he  was  compelled  to  quit 
the  kingdom;  and  Philip,  who  had  been  obliged 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  and  was  moreover  threatened  by  the 
Pope  with  an  interdict,  consented  to  a  truce; 
Ricbard>  in  the  meantime^  supported  his  Ynis* 
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fortanes  and  tndigmties  with  undaunted  cou- 
tage.  The  Emperor^  in  order  to  justify  his 
treatment  of  him^  produced  him  oefore  the 
diet  at  Worms^  under  a  charge  of  several 
heinous  offences  i  but  the  accusations  were  re* 
futed  by  the  royal  captive  with  so  much  spirit 
and  eloquence,  that  the  assembly  was  convinced 
of  his  innocencei  and  loudly  exclaimed  against 
his  detention.  At  length  a  treaty  for  his 
liberation  was  concluded,  the  principal  con- 
dition of  which  was  the  payment  otf  a  ransom  of 
150,000  marks.  The  sunt  was  collected  in 
England,  and  Eleanor  with  the  Archbishop  of 
York  set  out  for  Germany  to  conclude  the 
business.  Philip  and  John,  in  th^  meantime,  had 
made  great  offers  to  the  Emper^  for  pro.traci-. 
ing  Richard's  confinement,  which  had  so  much 
weight  with  that  Prince,  one  of  the  most  sordid 
of  mankind,  that  after  his  captive  was  set  free, 
persons  were  dispatched  in  order  to  arrest  him 
again.  Fortunately  he  had  already  embarked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld,  whence  he  re- 
turned safe  to  his  kingdom  in  March  11 94,  to 
the  great  joy  of  his  subjects.  The  authentic 
account  of  Richard's  captivity  wiU  not  permit 
the  belief  of  a  pleasing  tale  current  in  romantic 
story,  relating  the  discovery  of  his  concealed 
prison  in  a  solitary  castle,  by  his  favourite 
minstrel  Blondel ;  since  it  is  evident  that  the 
obtaining  of  a  large  ransom  was  the  first  object 
of  his  mercenary  captors,  who,  therefore, 
could  never  practice  the  policy  of  keeping  his 
confinement  a  secret. 

When  Philip  was  acquainted  with  Richard's 
deliverance,  he  wrote  to  John  to  *•  take  care 
of  himself,  for  the  devil  was  broke  loose  j" 
and  indeed  the  first  storm  fell  upon  that  un- 
worthy Prince,  whose  castle  of  Nottingham 
was  taken,  and  who  was  declared  to  have 
forfeited  ail  his  property  in  England  upon  his 
non-appearance  within  40  days.  Richard  was 
re-crowned  at  Westminster,  in  presence  of 
William  King  of  Scotland,  who  had  honourably 
refrained  from  any  hostile  act  during  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  then 
began  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  himself  to  contend  with  his  inveterate 
foe  Philip.  He  landed  in  France  in  May  1 194, 
where  he  was  met  by  his  brother  John,  who 
threw  himself  at  his  feet  with  tears,  and  by 
the  mediation  of  their  mother  intreated  forgive- 
ness. <<  I  forgive  him,  (said  Richard)  and  hope 
I  shall  as  easily  forget  his  injuries  as  he  will 
my  pardon."  In  the  ensuing  war  between 
the  two  Kings,  Richard  gained  some  advan- 
tages, but  a  truce  soon  suspended  their  further 
hostilities.    The  Duke  of  Austria^  about  this 


time,  havhig  received  an  accidental  hurt  whidk 
proved  mortal,  expressed  great  remorse  for 
his  base  treatment  of  Richard,  and  ordered  his 
hostages  for  the  portion  of  the  ransom  stiU  due* 
to  be  dismissed.  The  Emperor  likewise  offered 
to  remit  ihe  remainder  of  his  debt,  provided 
Richard  would  join  him  in  an  offensive  alliance, 
against  the  King  of  France ;  which  was  readily 
agreed  to,  and  war  between  the  two  Monarch* 
was  renewed*  After  some  actions  of  little 
consequence,  it  was  terminated  by  a  peace  in 
1 196  ;  but  in  the  following  year  the  war  was 
renewed.  One  of  its  incidents  was  the  capture 
in  battle  by  Richard  ef  the  warlike  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  a  near  relation  of  Philip's.  Richard 
threw  hini  into  prison ;  and  when  the  Pope 
sent  to  claim  him,  as  his  son  in  his  episcopal 
capacity,  the  King  returned  to  His  Holiness  the 
Bishop's  suit  of  armour  stained  with  blood, 
adding,  in  a  happy  application  of  the  words 
of  Jacob's  sons  to  their  father,  relative  to  Joseph,' 
<<  This  have  we  found  ;  know  now  whether  it 
be  thy  son's  coat  or  no."  Much  cruelty  wa« 
practised  on  both  sides  in  this  petty  war,  which 
was  again  suspended  by  a  truce.  England^ 
during  this  period  of  foreign  contentioa,  had 
been  a  scene  of  much  calamity,  partly  through 
disturbances  occasioned  by  the  exactions  of  a 
needy  and  rapacious  government,  and  partly 
through  unpropitious  seasons  productive  of 
famine  and  pestilence.  A  lasting  accommcH 
dation  with  France,  as  preparatory  to  another 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  in  agitation, 
when  the  reign  and  life  of  Richard  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  means  of  a  circumstance 
operating  upon  his  cupidity.  A  considerable 
treasure  had  been  discovered  in  the  land  of 
the  Viscount  of  Limoges,  part  of  which  he 
had  sent  to  the  King  of  England  as  his  ff  udal 
sovereign.  Richard  demanded  the  whole,  and 
with  a  body  of  hired  Braban^ons  invested  the 
castle  of  Chains  in  which  the  treasure  was  said 
to  be  concealed.  An  offer  of  surrender  from 
the  garrison  was  haughtily^  rejected  by  the 
King,  who  said  that  since  they  had  given  him 
the  trouble  to  come  and  besiege  the  place 
in  person,  he  would  take  it  and  hang  them  all. 
As  he  was  reconnoitering  the  place  in  company 
with  Marcade6  captain  of  his  Braban^ons^  a 
bolt  from  a  cross-bow,  shot  by  one  Berttam 
de  Gourdon,  struck  him  in  the  shoulder. 
The  assault  was,  however,  given,  the  castle 
forced,  and  all  the  garrison  hanged,  as  he  had 
threatened,  with  the  exception  of  Gourdon^ 
who  was  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  death. 
Richard's  wound,  through  the  unskilfulness  of 
his  surgeon,  became  dangerous ;  and  the  King 
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wlis  ^{^rized  that'll  was  likely  to  prove  mortal. 

He  commanded  Gourdon  to  be  brought  into 

his.  ]MC98ence9  and  asked  bim  what  had  induced 

him   to  attempt   his    life.     The   man   boldly 

replied*  *<  You  killed  my  father  and  brother 

with  your  own  hand,  and  designed  to  put  me 

to  an  ignominious  death.   I  am  in  your  power, 

and  you  may  inflict  upon  me  what  torments 

you  please ;  but  in  the  midst  of  them  I  shall 

rejoice  in  having  freed  the  world  from  such 

a  pest."     The  prospect  of  death  had  inspired 

the  King  with  sentiments  of  moderation  and 

justice,  and  he  ordered  Gourdon  to  be  set  at 

liberty,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  him. 

The  savage  Marcadee,  however,  disobeyed  the 

injunction,  and  caused  the  unhappy  man  to  be 

flayed  alive.     Richard  died  of  his  wound  on 

the  6th  day  of  April  1 199,  in  the  42d  year  of 

bis  age,  and  tenth  of  his  reign,  leaving  no  issue. 

The  character  of  this  King  was  strongly 
marked.  The.  bravest  among  the  brave,  he 
ri^ached  the  summit  of  that  renown  which  is 
obtained  by  martial  exploits  j  nor  was  he  desti- 
tute of  some  of  the  laudable  qualities  which 
usually  attend  the  warrior  \  he  was  frank, 
liberal,  and,  when  his  feelings  were  properly 
addressed,  displayed  a  generous  disposition. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  haughty,  violent, 
unjust,  rapacious,  and  sanguinary.  His  talents 
were  considerable  both  in  the  field  and  the 
cabinet}  he  was  shrewd  in  observation,  elo- 
quent, and  greatly  addicted  to  poetry:  some  of 
his  compositions  are  preserved  among  those  of 
the  Troubadours.  His  military  successes  shed 
Z  lustre  upon  his  country,  which  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  calamities  they  occasioned. 
Hunu.     Henry.  —  A. 

RICHARD  IL,  King  of  England,  son  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  grandson  of 
Edward  III.,  was  born  in  1366.  On  the  death 
of  his  grandfather  in  1377,  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  his  nth  year,  with  the  general  satis- 
faction of  the  nation,  which  idolized  the  me- 
mory of  his  heroic  father,  and  hoped  from  him 
virtues  corresponding  to  the  beauty  of  liis  per- 
son. The  chief  authority  of  the  state  at  this 
time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  young  Eling's 
three  uncles,  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
Edmund  Earl  of  Cambridge,  afterwards  Duke 
of  York,  and  Tliomas  of  Woodstock,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Gloucester.  No  express 
regency  had  been  appointed  by  tlie  deceased 
Kuig  i  but  in  consequence  of  a  petition  of  the 
house  of  commons,  a  council  of  nine  distin- 
guished persons  was  nominated  to  conduct  the 
administration  of  government.  The  earlier 
yeais  of  the  King's  minority  passed  in  wars 


with  France  and  Scotland,  the  most  important 
consequence  of  whicli  was  a  formidable  insur- 
rection at  home,  produced  by  the  taxes  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service.  In  1381,  the  in- 
decent conduct  of  a  gatherer  of  the  poll  tax  at 
Deptford  having  provoked  one  Walter,  a  tyler, 
to  break  his  skull  with  his  hammer,  a  flame 
was  instantly  kindled  which  spread  over  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  thence  through  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  till  a  body  of  100,000  men 
was  collected  on  Blackheatn.  Their  object 
was  not  only  to  abolish  an  oppressive  tax,  but 
to  free  the  country  from  the  personal  servitude 
to  which  the  lower  classes  were  then  in  great 
measure  subjected ;  and  in  fine,  notions  oi 
natural  equality  were  propagated  among  the 
insurgents,  which  struck  at  all  difiPerences  of 
rank  in  society,  and  aimed  at  a  general  level- 
ling of  property.  On  approaching  London, 
they  sent  a  message  to  the  King  desiring  a  con- 
ference with  him,  and  his  council  advised  him 
to  give  them  a  meeting  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames;  but  as  he  drew  near  in  his  barge, 
they  raised  a  savage  clamour  which  intimidated 
his  attendants,  and  he  returned  without  satisfy- 
ing their  expectation.  In  the  rage  of  disap- 
pointment, they  burst  into  London,  burnt  the 
Savoy,  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
committed  many  murders  and  other  excesses, 
and  spread  universal  consternation.  On  the 
following  day,  after  putting  to  death  the  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  and  other  persons  of  note, 
they  proceeded  to  meet  the  King  at  Mile-end, 
where  it  was  thought  proper  to  appease  them  by 
granting  ample  charters  of  freedom,  and  a 
general  pardon  for  all  past  offences.  Upon 
these  concessions  a  great  number  of  the  insur- 
gents dispersed  to  their  homes  *,  but  the  prin- 
cipal leader,  Wat  Tyler,  at  the  head  of  the 
Kentish  men,  remained  in  London  ;  and  on  the 
next  day,  as  the  King  was  riding  with  a  smalt 
train  in  Smithfield,  they  met  him,  to  the  num- 
ber of  ao,ooo.  Here,  as  Wat  Tyler  was  ad- 
dressing young  Richard  with  great  insolence, 
and  making  the  most  extravagant  demands, 
Walworth,  lord-mayor  of  London,  drew  his 
sword  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  Whilst 
the  rioters  stood  astonished  with  the  fall  of  their 
leader,  the  King,  with  a  presence  of  mind  re- 
markable in  a  youth  of  15,  rode  up  to  them 
alone,  and  exclaiming  that  he  would  be  their 
leader,  drew  them  off  almost  involuntarily  into 
the  neighbouring  fields.  It  was  not  long  before 
a  strong  body  of  armed  men,  collected  by  the 
lord-mayor  and  other  loyalists,  made  its  appear- 
ance, which  so  much  intimidated  the  insur- 
gents, that  they  fell  on  their  knees  and  implored 
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mercy.  This  was  humanely  granted  by  the 
King,  on  condition  of  their  immediate  disper- 
sion, and  they  were  dismissed  with  the  same 
charters  of  freedom  that  had  been  granted  to 
the  others.  In  the  meantime  the  flame  of 
sedition  had  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom,  especially  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where 
many  enormities  were  perpetrated;  but  the 
insurreoions  were  suppressed  by  the  force  on 
the  spot.  When  all  was  quiet,  Richard  took 
the  field  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  collected 
by  a  general  summons  issued  to  the  retainers 
of  the  crown;  and  after  revoking  all  the 
charters  of  manumission  as  extorted  and  illegal, 
he  sent  commissions  to  the  several  counties  for 
trial  of  the  rioters,  a  great  number  of  whom 
were  executed.  Thus,  according  to  the  com- 
mon result  of  popular  insurrections,  the 
violences  committed  were  a  plea  for  annulling 
just  and  reasonable  concessions,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  was  so  much  the  wprse  by  all 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  tliem. 

The  promise  of  conduct  and  prudence, 
which  the  behaviour  of  the  young  King  in  this 
emergency  gave,  was  ill  answered  in  the  riper 
periods  of  his  reign.  A  neglected  education 
and  dissolute  associates  plunged  him  into  the 
vicious  indulgencies  so  common  to  youthful 
royalty ;  whilst  a  weak  understanding,  and 
pliable  temper,  exposed  him  to  all  the  abuses 
of  favouritism.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  es- 
poused Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  Soon  after,  he  was  induced  to 
p^form  an  unpopular  act  in  taking  the  great 
seal  from  Scroop,  who  had  refused  to  set  it  to 
certain  extravagant  grants  of  land  made  to 
courtiers.  A  war  with  France  and  Scotland, 
and  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  disquieted  some  succeeding  years, 
and  the  ministers  entertained  a  design  of  bring- 
ing this  powerful  uncle  of  the  King  to  a  trial 
for  high-treason,  but  the  danger  of  a  civil  war 
brought  about  a  temporary  reconciliation.  The 
truce  with  the  two  hostile  kingdoms  having  ex- 
pired, Richard  in  1385  marched  with  a  great 
army  into  Scotland,  and  ravaged  the  country 
unopposed  to  Edinburgh  and  Perth,  both  which 
towns  he  burnt.  In  the  meantime  a  Scotch 
army  was  making  a  destructive  inroad  into 
England.  Mutual  devastation  was  the  only 
thing  effected  by  these  expeditions.  Richard's 
principal  favourites  were  Michael  de  la  Pole, 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Chancellor,  and  Robert  de 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  his  profusion  of 
grants  and  honours  to  them  was  unbounded. 
The  latter  was  created  Duke  of  Ireland,  with 
the  entire  sovereignty  for  life  of  that  island. 


The  Duke  of  Lancaster  being  absent  prosecut-* 
ing  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  CastiUe,  thr 
King's  younger  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
a  man  of  popular  manners  and  dangerous  ahiw 
bition,  became  a  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the 
administration  of  the  King's  favourites,  and 
associated  some  of  the  great  lords  and  the  house 
of  commons  in  his  designs.     By  his  influence, 
an   impeachment  was  sent   up   to  the   lord^ 
against  the  chancellor  j  and  though  the  King 
withdrew  with  his  court  to  Eltham,  he  was  intil 
midated  into  a  dismission  of  his  minister,  whc^ 
was  afterwards  strip  t  of  his  estates  and  committed 
to  custody.     The  parliament  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  divest  the  King  of  aH  his  authority,  by 
obliging  him  to  sign  a  commission  appointing  a 
council  of  regency  of  14  persons,  to  whom  the 
sovereign  power  was   transferred  for  a  year. 
It  was  natural  that  a  measure  which  i^ucecf 
him,  now  in  the  2i8t  year  of  his  age,  to  total 
insignificance,  should  be  extremely  galling  to 
him.    With  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  others  of 
his  confidents,  he  held  frequent  consultations 
relative  to  the  means  of  emancipating  himself; 
and  in  1387,  making  a  jprogress  to  the  north,  he 
summoned  a  council  ot  his  friends  at  Notting- 
ham, in  which  questions  were  proposed  to  the 
judges  concerning  the  legality  of  tlie  commis- 
sion which  he  had  been  (Compelled  to  sign. 
Thev  unanimously  declared  it  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  pronounced  all 
who  promoted  and  acted  under  it  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence.     The  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
his  party,  having  obtained  intelligence  of  this 
transaction,  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  secretly 
made  preparations  to  maintain  their  cause  by 
force  of  arms.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  King 
was  returned  to  London,  they  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  in  Haringay  park  near 
Highgate,  and  sent  a  message  to  Richard,  re- 
quiring him  to  deliver  up  five  persons  whom 
they  denounced  as  traitors.     As  there  was  no 
power  capable  of  opposing  them,  the  accused 
persons   took   to   flight,  and   the  King  was 
obliged  to  promise  that  they  should  stand  their 
trial.    The  Duke  of  Ireland,  however,  collected 
a  body  of  men  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  with 
which  he  advanced  towards  London,  but  he 
was  met  and  defeated  in  Oxfordshire.     The 
victorious  party  now  committed  to  custody  all 
whom  they  suspected,  and  at  the  ensuing  par* 
liament,  the  five  principals  in  the  King's  coun- 
cil were  impeached  and  condemned.    Two  who 
had  been  secured  were  executed  5  and  tlie  same 
severity  was  afterwards  exercised  against  others 
of  the  King's  friends.     The  judges,  who  had 
given  their  opinion,  were  all  found  guilty  of 
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*high  treason^  mi  were  sent  to  Ireland  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life.  It  is  probable  that  by  the 
rigour  of  their  proceedings  and  the  abuse  of 
ihcir  power,  the  party  rendered  themselves  un- 
]K>pular;  for  when,  in  1389,  Richard  entered 
the  council,  and  in  a  resolute  tone  observed  that 
he  was  of  full  age  to  take  the  government  into 
ld&  own  bands,  no  opposition  was  attempted  to 
his  claim  \  and  he  proceeded  to  turn  out  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  all  who  had  been  put 
in  office  under  his  influence,  and  to  appoint 
Others  in  their  room.  This  act  of  authority  he 
Tendered  palatable  to  the  nation  by  publishing 
a  general  amnesty,  and  remitting  the  grants  of 
money  made  by  the  last  parliament. 

Several  years  of  internal  tranquillity  ensued, 
distinguished  by  no  remarkable  events.  The 
return  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  formed  a 
counterbalance  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  Richard  prudently  kept  on  the 
best  terms  with  him.  The  war  with  France 
continued,  but  was  conducted  with  little 
vigour,  and  truces  were  renewed  soon  after 
ilieir  expiration.  In  X394  Richard  visited 
Ireland  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  order  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  that  island ;  and  having  re« 
ceived  the  submission  of  the  principal  chief- 
tains, and  holden  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  he 
returned  to  Engla.id  in  the  following  spring. 
His  uncle  the  Duke  df  York  had  acted  as  Re- 
gent in  his  absence.  Richard  was  now  become 
a  widower  (  aind  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
a  peace  with  France,  and  strengthening  himself 
by  a  powerful  alliance,  he  made  proposals  of 
marriage  to  Isabella,  a  daughter  of  Charles  VL, 
who  was  only  between  7  and  8  years  of  age. 
These  were  accepted,  as  a  truce  of  25  years  was 
concluded  between  the  two  nations.  Although 
no  acts  of  notorious  misgovernment  had  been 
committed  by  the  King  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, yet  his  private  character  and  mode  of  life 
tended  to  disgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub- 
jects. He  was  indolent  and  averse  to  business, 
and  spent  all  his  time  in  conviviality  and  amuse- 
ment, admitting  jesters  and  persons  of  mean 
station  and  light  behaviour  to  his  intimacy,  and 
laying  aside  sdl  the  proper  dignity  of  his  rank. 
He  was  still  governed  by  favourites,  who  were 
the  real  distributors  of  every  grace  from  the 
crown,  so  that  the  King  himself  was  reduced 
to  a  cypher.  The  turbulent  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester was  intent  upon  making  advantage  of  his 
nephew's  foibles,  and  inflamed  the  public  dis- 
contents by  his  open  censures  of  all  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court,  especially  the  French  match 
and  the  long  truce.  The  most  criminal  designs 
were  also  imputed  to  him ;  and  Richaird  was 
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urged  by  his  confidents  to  prevent  their  efiSsct* 
by  apprehending  the  Duke,  and  his  two  accom« 
plices,  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick. 
This  was  put  in  execution  in  1397,  and  the 
Duke  was  sent  over  in  custody  to  Calais,  while 
the  Earls  were  committed  to  prison.  A  par* 
liament  was  then  summoned,  before  which  the 
culprits  were  impeached  of  high  treason.  Czre 
had  been  taken  to  render  that  assembly  subser- 
vient to  the  court,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
after  a  short  trial,  was  found  guilty,  condemned 
and  executed.  The  parliament  had  previously 
declared  that  all  the  pardons  granted  to  those 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  former  com^ 
mission  of  regency  were  invalid.  The  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  also  convicted,  and  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment ;  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Lord  Arundel's  brother,  was 
likewise  banished.  As  to  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, an  answer  to  the  warrant  issued  for 
bringing  him  from  Calais  was  returned  by  the 
governor,  that  he  had  died  of  an  apoplexy. 
Suspicions  of  his  being  murdered  immediately 
arose,  and  it  was  afterwards  proved  that  he  had 
been  suffocated.  It  had  been  thought  by  a 
weak  and  unprincipled  administration  safer  to 
take  off  a  potent  adversary  by  a  crime,  than 
to  bring  him  to  open  justice.  Although  all 
the  proceedings  of  this  parliament  were  highly 
favourable  to  the  royal  authority,  yet  much 
ill-will  prevailed  in  the  nation  on  account  of 
its  severities,  and  factions  broke  out  among 
the  nobles  which  showed  how  little,  under  a 
weak  reign,  a  temporary  unanimity  can  be 
relied  upon. 

A  quarrel  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford 
and  Norfolk,  arising  from  a  charge,  brought  by 
the  former  against  the  latter,  of  slanderous 
words  spoken  concerning  the  King,  was  tlie 
occasional  cause  of  the  revolution  that  termi- 
nated the  reign.  The  two  noblemen  gave 
each  other  the  lie,  and  a  mutual  defiance  to 
single  combat  was  the  consequence,  for  which 
the  King  at  first  gave  his  permission.  But 
when  the  lists  were  prepared  before  the  royal 
court  at  Coventry,  the  King  interposed,  and  by 
a  sentence,  the  justice  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover,  they  were  both  banished  j  Norfolk 
for  life,  and  Hereford  for  ten  years,  afterwards 
shortened  to  six.  It  was  agreed  that  both  the 
Dukes  might  receive  by  their  attomies  any 
inheritance  that  should  fall  to  them  during  their 
absence.  In  13 991  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of 
Lancaster  died,  and  his  son  the  Duke  of  Here- 
ford became  heir  to  his  vast  estates.  Instead, 
however,  of  admitting  him  to  possession  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  agreement,  Richard's 
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cupidity  indiioed  Umy  with  the  assistance  of 
the  ODQunittee  of  parliament^  to  seize  all  this 
inoparty  as  lapsed  to  the  crown,  and  the  attor* 
nay  who  had  claimed  it  for  the  Duke  was  even 
condemned  as  a  traitor*  Whilst  the  nation 
was  fttU  of  discontent  on  account  of  this  act  of 
tyranny,  Richard  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
embark  for  Ireland  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
cousin,  the  Earl  of  March,  who  had  been  killed 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives.  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  as  the  Duke  of  Hereford  was 
called,  invited  by  his  numerous  partizans  to 
make  use  of  this  opportunity,  came  over  from 
France  and  landed  in  Yorkshire }  and  being 
joined  by  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmorland,  and  several  other  men  of  rank, 
proceeded  southwards  at  the  head  of  60,000 
men,  giving  out  that  his  sole  intention  was  to 
recover  his  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  Duke  of 
Yorkj  who  had  been  left  Regent  of  the  king- 
dom, instead  of  opposing  Henry,  joined  him  $ 
and  when  Richard,  upon  this  intelligence, 
landed  from  Ireland  at  Milford-haven,  he  found 
himself  so  much  deserted,  that  he  withdrew  to 
North  Wales,  designing  to  escape  thence  to 
France*  He  was,  however,  decoyed  to  a  con- 
ference with  Henry,  and  on  the  road  was 
seized  by  an  armed  force,  and  conducted  to 
Flint  castle*  Thence  he  was  led  by  his  rival 
(as  he  now  manifested  himself  to  be)  to  London, 
and  as  they  entered  the  capital  together,  their 
different  reception  strongly  marked  the  diflFe- 
rent  affections  of  the  public  towards  them.  The 
loudest  acclamations  and  plaudits  welcomed 
Bolingbroke  ;  but  for  Richard, 

No  man  cried,  God  save  him  ! 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home, 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head* 

SHAKBSPk. 

His  deposition  was  now  resolved  upon,  to  be 
preceded  by  a  forced  resignation  of  the  crown. 
Thirty-five  articles  of  accusation  were  dravirn 
up  against  him,  of  which  many  were  exagge- 
rated, false,  or  frivolous,,  but  some  contained 
real  instances  of  tyranny  and  misgovernment, 
;|hough,  perhaps,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  not 
su£Bcient  to  justify  a  deposition^  The  only 
person  who  spoke  in  his  favour  was  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  who  made  a  well-reasoned  and  elo-- 
quent  speech  against  the  present  proceedings, 
which  had  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  his  own 
arrest;  and  King  Richard  was  solemnly  de- 
posed, Sept.  30th,  1399.  Henry  then  stood 
forth  and  claimed  the  crown,  which  was  imme- 
diately awarded  to  him.  He  declared  his  inten- 
lion  to  spare  the  life  of  the  unhappy  Piioce  whom 


he  had  dethroned,and  committed  himfor  safe  cus^ 
tody  to  the  castle  of  Fomfret;  but  the  usual  fate 
of  deposed  kings  awaited  him.  Of  the  manner 
of  his  death  no  certain  account  has  been  giveir. 
It  was  a  popular  notion  that  his  keeper  and 
guards  killed  him  with  their  lialberds  i  but  it 
appears  more  probable  that  he  was  starved  to 
death ;  for  his  body,  when  exposed  to  view,  ex«- 
hibited  no  marks  of  violence.  He  died  in  the 
34th  year  of  his  age  and  23d  of  his  reign,, 
leaving  no  issue.     Hume*     Henry* — A. 

RICHARD  IIL,  King  of  England,  bom  ia 
1450,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Richard  Duke 
of  York.     On  the  accession  of  his  brother 
Edward  IV.,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Glouces^ 
ten    During  the  vicissitudes  in  the  early  part 
of  Edward's  reign,  he  adhered  closely  to  himt 
and  served  him  with  great  courage  and  fidelity.. 
He  partook  of  the  ferocious  character  of  his 
family,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
slaughter  of  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  after  die- 
battle  of  Tewksbury,  and  to  have  been  the 
author,  if  not  the  perpetrator,  of  the  murder 
of  Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower ;  but  this  bloody 
disposition  was  in  him  united  with  deep  policy* 
and  dissimulation*    He  married,  about  i473r 
Ann  the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  before*^ 
mentioned,  who  was  daughter  and  Countess  o£ 
the  great  Nevile  Earl  of  Warwick.    His  elder 
bromer  Clarence  had  married  the  other  daugh- 
ter, and  a  violent  dissension  took  place  between^ 
them  on  account  of  the  division  of  the  property. 
Richard,  who  found  Clarence  sm  obstacle  to> 
his  views  of  aggrandizement,  combined  with  the 
adversaries  of  that  unfortunate  prince  in  the  ac*- 
cusations  which  proved  his  destruction.   When, 
in  1482,  Edward  had  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  brother  of  the  King  of  Scot- 
land, the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  sent  with  an 
army  into  that  country,  attended  by  Albany ; 
and  after  taking  Berwick,  penetrated  as  far  as 
Edinburgh,  and  compelled  the  Scots  to  con»- 
clude  a  peace,    in  which   they  resigned   to 
England  die  town  and  castle  of  Berwick. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  in  1483,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  was  appointed  protector  of  the 
kingdom.     He  immediately  caused  his  nephew, 
ihe  young  Edward  V.,  to  be  proclaimed  King, 
and  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him-     There 
were  at  this  time  two  great  factions  in  the 
nation,  one  composed  of  the  Queen's  relations,, 
headed  by  her  brother  Earl  Rivers,  her  son  the- 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Lord  Richard  Grey; 
the  other  consisting  of  the  ancient  nobility,  o£' 
whom  tlie  leaders  were  the  Duke  of  Buckingu- 
ham  and  Lord  Hastings.    Both  of  these  courted! 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester^,  who  preteiuM  fiieod^- 
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-«hip  to  each  apart,  whilst  he  was  pursuing  the 
schemes  of  his  dark  ambition.    His  first  object 
^ras  to  get  rid  of  those  who  were  connected 
with   the   young  King  by  blood ;   and   after 
spending  an  evening,  accompanied  by  Buck- 
higham>  in  conviviality  with  Rivers,  Grey,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  he  caused  them  the  next 
-morning  to  be  arrested  and  committed  to  Pom- 
fret  castle,  at  the  same  time  dismissing  all  the 
King's  attendants  and  servants.     On  the  intel- 
ligence of  this  event,  the  Queen-mother  took 
sanctuary  at  Westminster  with  the  Duke  of 
York,   her  other  son  by  Edward,   and   her 
daughters.     As  it  was  necessary  for  the  Pro- 
tector's purpose  to  get  both  his  nephews  into 
liis  hands,  he  persuaded  two  prelates  to  urge 
the  Queen  to  give  up  the  Duke  of  York,  upon 
the  most  solemn  assurances  of  his  safety.   With 
'the  concurrence  of  Buckingham  and  Hastings, 
lie  sent  an  emissavy  to  put  to  death  without 
trial  the  prisoners  at  Pomfret ;  and  on  the  very 
day  of  their  execution,  at  a  council  held  in  the 
Tower,  he  caused  a  cry  of  treason  to  be  raised, 
tm  which  a  party  of  armed  men  entered,  who 
seized  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Lord  Hastings,  of  whom 
the  three  first  were  committed  to  custody,  while 
Hastings  was  led  to  immediate  death.     Though 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Queen's  party,  this 
•nobleman  was  known  to  be  inviolably  attached 
to  the  young  King  and  his  brother.     After  this 
bold  and  bloody  commencement,  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Protector's  scheme  of  ambition 
could  not  be  distant.     The  next  step  was  to 
establish  the  illegitimacy  of  Edward's  children, 
and  this  was  attempted  by  setting  up  a  pre- 
contract and  a  private  marriage  of  that  King  to 
Lady  Eleanor  Talbot,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,   and   widow   of  a  Lord  Butler. 
And  as  this,  if  proved,  could  not  set  aside 
Clarence's  children,  an  attack  was  made  upon 
the  honour  of  the  Protector's  own  mother, 
who  was  affirmed  to  have  given  other  fathers 
to  Edward  and  Clarence,  and  to  have  been  true  to 
her  husband  only  in  the  birth  of  Richard.  These 
pleas  were  dwelt  upon  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
Paul's  cross  by  Dr.  Shaw,  brother  to  the  Lord 
Mayor.  TheDuke of  Buckingham  afterwards,  in 
a  speech  before  the  corporation  and  citizens  of 
London,  enlarged  upon  the  title  and  virtues  of 
the  Protector,  and  then  put  the  question  to  his 
audience,   whether  they  c):rse  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  for  King  ?      On  their  silence,  he 
repeated  the  question  with  more  importunity ; 
and  at  length  a  few  prepared  voices  cried  <<  God 
save  King  Richard !"  This  was  accepted  as  the 
public  TOtce^  and  Buckingham  with  the  liord 


Mayor  repaired  to  the  Protector  with  a  tender 
of  the  crown.  He  first  affected  alarm  and 
suspicion,'  and  then .  pretended  loyalty  to  his 
nephew  and  unwillingness  to  take  such  a  bur- 
den upon  himself.  The  farce  concluded  with 
his  acceptance  of  the  offer,  and  Richard  was 
proclaimed  King  on  June  27th,  1483.  The 
mock  election  was  secured  by  bodies  of  armed 
men  brought  to  the  metropolis  by  himself  and 
Buckingham.  .    . 

The  deposed  young  King  and  his  brother  were 
never  more  heard  of,  and  it  was  affirmed  and  com* 
monly  believed  that  they  were  smothered  in  the 
Tower  by  order  of  their  uncle.  If  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  the  nanative  which  seem  impro- 
bable or  inconsistent^  there  can,  however,  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  their  lives  were  in  some  man- 
ner sacrificed  to  the  security  of  the  usurper,  who 
was  not  of  a  character  to  scruple  so  useful  a 
crime.  The  perpetual  disappearance  of  a 
youth  who  had  been  acknowledged  as  King, 
IS  a  fact  that  requires  no  conunent ;  and  if  his 
younger  brother  miraculously  escaped,  and  was 
the  Perkin  Warbeck  of  the  next  reign,  (an 
opinion  highly  improbable)  the  criminal  pur* 
pose  of  Richard  remains  the  same. 

The  new  reign  commenced  with  rewards 
to  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
change,  and  with  endeavours  to  obtain  popula- 
rity. Richard  made  a  progress  with  a  splendid 
retinue  through  several  of  the  provincial  towns, 
and  at  York  was  a  second  time  crowned,  on 
which  occasion  he  created  bis  only  son  Prince 
of  Wales.  Abhorrence  of  his  tyranny,  how- 
ever, was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nation, 
and  )  designs  were  soon  formed  to  hurl  him 
from  the  throne  which  he  had  usurped.  In 
looking  out  for  a  successor  to  the  crown  after 
the  death  of  the  two  princes  in  the  Tower  was 
believed,  men's  eyes  were  turned  towards  Henry 
Earl  of  Richmond,  maternally  descended  from 
the  Somerset  branch  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
and  now  a  refugee  in  Britanny.  Richard's 
first  danger,  .however,  rose,  from  the  disaffec- 
tion of  his  great  accomplice  in  villainy,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  either  thinking 
himself  inadequately  rewarded,  or  fearing  he 
might  become  a  sacrifice  to  Richard's  jealousy, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him  with 
several  malcontents  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England.  Richard  obtained  intelligence  of 
the  plot,  and  raised  forces  to  quell  it;  on 
which  account  the  conspirators  hastened  tlieir 
measures,  and  in  different  places  set  up  the 
standard  of  revolt  on  the  same  day  in  October 
1483.  A  very  unusual  flood  having  prevented 
Bttckinghamj  who  was  in  WaleSj  from  crossing 
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the  Seyem  to  join  his  associates^  he  was  sud- 
denly deserted  bj  his  followers,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  at  the  house  of  an  old  servant. 
He  was  here  basely  delivered  up,  and  being 
conducted  to  Salisbury,  was  executed  without 
trial.  The  other  insurgents  dispersed,  and 
consulted  their  safety  by  flight.  At  the  same 
time  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  had  sailed 
with  a  fleet  from  St.  Malo's  to  join  his  friends 
in  England,  having  encountered  a  violent 
storm,  arrived  on  the  coast  with  a  single  ship, 
iind  returned  without  venturing  to  land. 

This  failure  appeared  to  seat  Richard  more 
firmly  on  his  throne,  and  he  prudently  im- 
proved the  advantage  by  calling  a  parliament, 
in  which  several  popular  and  wholesome  laws 
were  passed,  the  progeny  of  Edward  IV.  were 
bastardized,  and  the  crown  was  settled  on  him- 
self and  his  posterity.  He  also  negotiated  at 
the  court  of  Britanny  for  the  delivery  of  Rich* 
mond  into  his  hands,  but  the  Earl  escaped  his 
danger  by  a  flight  into  the  dominions  of  the 
French  King.  The  death  of  his  son;  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  a  severe  stroke  to  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity.  It  was,  not 
long  after,  followed  by  that  ot  his  wife,  which 
the  odium  attached  to  his  character  attributed 
to  poison,  but  no  evidence  whatever  was  given 
of  such  a  crime.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pro- 
jected marriage  between  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  his  brother  Edward,  and  the  Earl 
«f  Richmond,  Richard  determined  to  marry 
her  himself,  and  the  Queen-mother,  in  her 
forlorn  situation,  was  induced  to  give  her  con^ 
tent.  As  this  union  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  Earl's  interest,  he 
hastened  his  preparations  for  another  expedition 
to  England,  and  in  August  1485  he  landed 
with  a  small  army  at  Milford-haven.  Richard, 
not  knowing  in  what  quarter  to  expect  him^ 
had  been  thrown  into  great  perplexity,  which 
was  aggravated  by  his  suspicions  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  nobles  who  attended  his  summons. 
Among  these  was  especially  Lord  Stanley, 
who  had  married  Margaret,  tne  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond's mother.  When,  however,  Richard 
was  informed  of  the  advance  of  his  rival,  he 
took  the  field,  and  met  him  with  an  army  of 
near  15,000  men  atBosworth  in  Leicestershire* 
Richmond  had  with  him  only  6000,  but  he 
had  received  secret  assurances  of  aid  from 
Stanley,  who  commanded  a  separate  body  of 
7000  meo^  The  battle  was  fought  on  August 
23d,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Stanley,  by  faUing 
upon  the  flank  of  the  Royal  army,  secured  the 
▼ictory  to  Richmond.  Richard,  finding  his 
fituation  desperate^  rushed  against  his  coov- 
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petitor,  slew  his  standard-bearer,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  encountering  Richmond  himself » 
when  he  sunk  under  the  number  of  assailants. 
His  troops  were  totally  defeated,  with  the 
death  of  his  principal  leaders.  The  body  of 
Ridiard  was  found  in  the  field,  stript  nakedy 
and  carried  across  a  horse  to  Leicester,  where 
it  was  interred  in  the  Grey  Friars  church-yard. 
Thus  fell  this  hated  Prince  in  his  35th  year, 
after  possessing  two  years  and  two  months  the 
elevation  which  it  had  cost  him  so  many  crimes 
and  so  much  anxiety  to  obtain  and  keep.  It  is 
allowed  that  he  had  courage,  eloquence,  capa« 
city,  and  talents  which  might  have  adorned  a 
lawful  throne,  but  they  were  stained  by  cruelty, 
dissimulation,  and  treachery,  and  perverted  by 
unprincipled  ambition.  In  person  he  has  been 
represented  as  of  small  stature,  deformed,  and 
of  a  forbidding  aspect ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
detestation  of  his  character  has  aggravated  his 
bodily  defects.  His  memory  lives  in  popular  tra^ 
dition  as  that  of  the  most  odious  tyrant  that  ever 
filled  the  English  throne.  Hume*  Henry, — ^A. 
RICHARD  OF  St.  Victor,  a  celebrated 
divine  and  Scripture  commentator  in  the  12th 
century,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  went 
to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  University.of  Paris* 
Here  he  entered  among  the  canons-regular  of 
St.  Augustine,  at  the  aUiey  of  St.  Victor,,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Hugh,  whO| 
like  him,  derived  lus  surname  from  the  St^me 
house.  Under  this  master  he  assiduously 
studied  the  several  branches  of  science,  as  far 
as  they  were  then  known,  particularly  theolo^ 
gical  and  biblical  literature ;  and  he  acquhred 
great  reputation  by  his  proficiency,  as  well  aa 
die  friendship  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  that 
seat  of  learning.  According  to  Cave,  his  fame 
as  a  writer  commenced  about  the  year  1150. 
In  1 164  he  was  elected  prior  of  his  monastery; 
where  he  died  in  the  year  ii73>  equally  re« 
spected  for  his  virtues  as  for  his  learned  attain* 
ments.  Concerning  his  merits  as  a  writer 
Dupin  observes,  that  <<  he  shews  a  great  deal 
of  subtlety  in  his  theological  treatises,  and 
argues  memodically,  with  an  exactness  becom- 
ing an  able  logician.  His  critical  pieces  are 
very  accurate,  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
His  style,  however,  is  not  very  elevated ;  on 
which  account  his  pious  treatises,  though 
abounding  in  excellent  matter,  are  greatly  &• 
ficient  in  weight  and  energy.^'  His  works 
consist  of  critical  observations  and  remarks  on 
some  of  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  relating  to  the  tabernacle,  and  the  temple 
of  Soldmon }  allegorical  and  moral  <<  Commen* 
taries"  on  teyer^l  of  the  Psalms^  the  Song  of 
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Sangty  and  the  Apocalypse ;  questioas  on  cer- 
tain difficult  passages  of  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  part  of  which  is 
printed  among  the  works  of  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  ^ 
and  numerous  critical,  doctrinal,  and  practical 
treatises,  which  are  particularlized  in  the  two 
first  of  our  authorities.  The  whole  of  them 
ka?e  been  frequently  printed  in  a  collective 
form  }  and  the  best  edition  is  said  to  be  that  of 
Rouen,  in  1650,  in  2  vols,  folio.  CamisHist.  Lit. 
VoLILsubs^.  TVald.  Dupin.  MorerL — M. 
RICHARD,  John,  a  French  advocate  and 
dieoloffical  writer  in  the  17th  and  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Verdun 
in  Lorratn,  about  the  year  1638.  The  first 
part  of  his  education  he  received  at  Pont*k- 
Mousson,  and  was  then  sent  to  Paris,  where 
be  studied  at  the  same  time  both  law  and  di* 
vinity.  Afterwards  he  was  admitted  an  advo- 
cate  at  Orleans;  but  more  for  the  sake  of 
possessing  the  rank  and  privileges  connected 
with  that  title,  than  from  any  design  to  prac* 
tice  at  the  bar,  or  the  least  ambition  to  distin* 
guish  himself  as  a  pleader.  For  his  inclination 
kd  him  So  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  an 
employment,  very  seldom  assumed  by  persons 
of  the  legal  profession,  diat  of  composing  and 
publishing  sermons.  By  his  numerous  pro* 
motions  of  thb  description  he  acquired  some 
celebrity  I  and  his  discourses  are  said  to  be 
stvangly  recommended  by  their  soUdity,  though 
Ihey  are  deficient  in  the  warmth  and  pathos 
lequisite  for  popular  sermons.  They  consi^ 
of  <<  Moral  Discourses," '  in  5  vols.  lamo., 
published  at  different  periods  from  the  year 
1681  ;  to  which  succeeded  five  other  volumes 
of  «*  Moral  Discourses,"  in  the  form  of  Ho» 
milies  ;  2  vols,  of  ^  I^courses  on  the  Myste- 
ries of  our  Lord,  and  the  Festivals  of  the 
Virgin/'  1697,  lamo. ;  and  <<  Historical  Eu« 
logies  of  the  Saints,"  1695,  in  4  vols,  ramo., 
to  which  several  other  volumes  were  afterwards 
added.  In  the  year  1700,  the  author  began 
to  publish  a  compilation,  rather  adapted  to  en- 
courage a  spirit  of  idleness  than  of  research 
in  the  younger  clergy,  under  the  title  of 
<«  A  Moral  Dictionary,  or.  Universal  Pulpit* 
Science,^'  which,  in  17159  was  extended  to 
6  vols.  8vo.  It  consists  of  striking  sentiments 
and  reasonings,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
selected  from  the  works  of  French,  Spanish, 
italian,  German,  and  other  divines,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.  For  an  account  of  M. 
Richard's  labours  in  editing  the- productions  of 
M.  Fromentieres,  Bishop  of  Aire,  of  M.  Joli, 
Bishop  of  Agen,  and  of  the  Abb6  Boileau,  we  re* 
ferour  readers  to  jfcf^rm.  Nouv^Diit.ISst.'-''^ 


]UCH  ARDSON,  Jonathan,  a  painter  and 
a  writer,  was  bom  about  1665.  He  was  ap* 
prenticed  to  a  scrivener  in  London }  but  when 
be  became  free  on  the  death  of  his  master,  after 
six  years'  service,  he  pursued  his  natural  incli- 
nation for  the  arts  of  design,  and  entered  as  a 
pupil  with  Riley  the  portrait  painter,  whose  niece 
he  afterwards  married.  He  acquired  as  much 
professional  skill  as  a  late  and  defective  educa« 
tion,  and  the  want  of  genius,  could  promise, 
being  reckoned  one  of  the  best  English  painters 
of  a  head  that  had  hitherto  appeared  j  but 
there  his  excellence  ended,  for  he  drew  nothing 
well  below  it,  and  was  void  of  imagination, 
dignity,  and  grace.  From  the  state  of  the  art 
at  that  period,  however,  he  was  able  to  rise  to 
the  summit  of  his  profession  after  the  death 
of  Kneller  and  Dahl.  He  would  not  have 
been  entitled  to  biographical  commemoration 
as  an  artist,  had  he  not  displayed  considerable 
judgment  and  feeling  in  his  writings*  He 
published  in  17 19  two  discourses  in  an  8vo« 
volume,  entitled  <<  An  Essay  on  the  whole 
Art  of  Criticism  as  it  relates  to  Painting ;" 
and  <<  An  Argument  in  Behalf  of  the  Science 
of  a  Connoisseur/'  He  had  a  son,  who  re« 
ceived  an  advantage  which  the  father  wanted^ 
that  of  a  classical  education,  and  who  travelled 
into  Italy.  They  jointly  published,  in  17229 
^<  An  Account  of  some  of  the  Statues,  Bas* 
reliefs.  Drawings  and  Pictures  in  Italy,  &c.f 
with  Remarks  by  Mr.  Richardson  Senior  and 
Junior,"  which  is  a  valuable  performance. 
The  style  of  the  elder,  who  was  a  formal  man, 
is  stiff  and  full  of  singularities  and  quaintnessea 
which  excited  some  ridicule ;  but  it  is  strongly 
expressive,  and  his  observations  are  instructive 
and  judicious.  The  father  and  son,  who  were 
united  in  cordial  affection,  published  together 
in  1734  ^^  Explanatory  Notes  and  Remarks  on 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  the  Life  of  the 
Author,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Poem,*'  Svon 
Of  the  notes.  Bishop  Newton  says,  <<  There 
are  strange  inequalities  in  them,  some  extravib- 
gancies,  and  rsuxxy  excellences ;  there  is  often 
better  sense  than  grammar  or  English  \  and 
he  sometimes  hits  the  true  meaning  of  the 
author  surprisingly,  and  explains  it  properly*^ 
Richardson  also  attempted  poetry,  and  a  volume 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  1776,  with 
notes  by  his  son*  They  are  chiefly  on  moral 
and  religious  topics,  and  have  little  poetical 
merit ;  ^^  Yet  (says  Mr.  Walpole)'such  a  pic* 
ture  of  a  good  mind,  serene  in  conscious  in- 
nocence, is  scarcely  to  be  foimd.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  love  the  author,  or  not  to  wish  to 
be  as  sincerely  and  intentiocially  vurtuous.^ 
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Ridumbon  quitted  business  some  years  before 
his  deadi,  and  although  he  had  suflered  a  pa« 
falytic  stroke  in  one  arm,  he  was  capable  of 
ei^ying  life  till  his  sudden  decease  in  1 745^ 
at  the  age  of  Bo*  His  son,  who  practised 
painting  occasionally,  and  was  also  a  worthy 
character,  died  in  1771.  When  his  drawing 
were  sold,  there  were  hundreds  of  portraits  in 
dudk  by  the  father  of  both  himself  and  his 
son,  and  it  appeared  that  after  his  retirement 
he  was  accustomed  every  day  to  draw  his  own 
or  his  son's  portrait,  and  to  .write  a  short 
poem.  Walpd^s  Anecd.  of  Painting.  Newtm's 
Milton. — A. 

RICHARDSON,  Samuel,  a  very  distin- 
guished novellist,  was  bom  in  1689  in  Derby- 
shire, to  which  county  his  father  had  retired 
from  the  business  of  a  joiner  which  he  had 
carried  on  in  London.  An  early  gravity  and 
sedateness  of  disposition  caused  him  to  be 
destined  by  his  father  for  the  church }  but  on 
account  of  pecuniary  losses,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  give  his  son  the  requisite  education ; 
and  the  learning  of  a  common  school  was  all 
diat  he  ever  obtained,  A  fondness  for  such 
reading  as  he  could  command,  however^  cha^ 
racterized  him  from  childhood,  together  with 
a  faculty  of  inventing  stories  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  companions.  He  also,  when  a 
mere  boy,  displayed  the  more  uncommon  qua- 
lities at  that  age,  of  a  love  for  letter-writing, 
and  a  taste  for  female  society.  To  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  tracing  the  early  indications  of 
talents  and  propensities  which  are  the  ground- 
work of  future  celebrity,  it  will  be  a  precious 
anecdote  that  Richardson,  at  the  age  of  13, 
was  the  confident  of  three  young  women  in 
their  love  secrets,  and  was  employed  by  them 
to  give  utterance  to  their  tender  sentiments  in 
draughts  of  letters  to  their  lovers ;  and  that 
isuch  was  his  fidelity  and  discretion,  that  not 
one  of  them  suspected  him  to  be  the  secretary 
of  the  others.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
chuse  for  him  a  calling,  that  of  a  printer  was 
fixed  upon,  as  congenial  with  his  literary  turn, 
and  in  1706  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Wilde  of  Stationers'  Hall.  Here  he  passed 
seven  years  with  a  master  who,  as  he  says, 
**  grudged  every  hour  to  him  that  tended  not 
to  his  profit  ;'*  and  as  he  was  extremely  con- 
scientious in  performing  all  the  duties  to  which 
he  was  bound,  he  stole  from  the  hours  allowed 
to  rest  and  recreation  his  times  for  mental  im* 
provement.  One  exercise  that,  doubtless,  proved 
a  valuable  preparation  for  the  mode  of  writing 
which  afterwards  gave  him  so  much  celebrity 
•was  a  copious  correspondence  with  a  gentleman 


of  large  fixtufle  and  in  a  station  nxwkt  siipemr 
to  his  own,  who  excelled  in  the  epistolary  styles 
After  die  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship^  hm 
passed  five  or  six  years  as  compositor,  corrector^ 
and  foreman  in  a  printing  office,  and  at  lengtft 
set  up  for  himself,  first  in  a  court  ih  Floe^ 
street,  and  then  in  Salisbury-court.  Hit 
habits  of  diligence  and  accuracy,  and  his 
honourable  dealing,  soon  gained  him  em- 
ployers and  friends ;  and  the  superiority  of  his 
attainments  to  those  of  mere  printers  by  crade^ 
caused  him  to  be  applied  to  by  booksellers  for 
making  indexes,  and  writing  prefaces  and 
dedications.  When  he  b^an  to  tlirive  in  the 
worid,  he  thought  of  marrying ;  and  his  firat 
choice  was  the  daughter  of  his  former  master, 
with  whom  he  lived  very  happily,  till  her  death 
in  I73i«  The  immediate  occasion  of  bis  be- 
coming a  novel-writer  was  an  application  made 
to  him  by  two  booksellers,  his  particular  friends, 
to  write  for  them  a  volume  of  letters  in  a 
common  style,  on  subjects  that  might  serve  as 
models  for  the  use  of  those  who  had  not  tte 
talent  of  inditing  for  themselves.  He  ex- 
tended the  idea  to  the  conveying  of  instruction 
in  thinking  and  acting  upon  important  occa- 
sions ;  and  in  composing  some  letters  for  the 
salutary  purpose  of  teaching  girls  going  oat  to 
service  bow  to  avoid  the  snares  that  might  be 
laid  against  their  chastity,  a  story  which  he 
had  heard  many  years  before  of  a  real  oc- 
currence in  some  part  of  England,  came  into 
his  mind,  and  became  the  parent  of  <<  Pamela**' 
It  was  probably  his  old  predilection  for  letter- 
writing,  and  acquired  facility  in  it,  that  sug- 
gested to  him  the  novelty  (as  it  appears  to  have 
been)  of  telling  die  whole  story  by  means  of 
letters ;  a  mode  which  he  practised  in  his  two 
other  works  of  the  kind,  and  which  has  since 
been  frequently  imitated.  He  began  to  write 
Pamela  in  the  dose  of  17^)99  and  widiin  two 
months,  in  the  midst  of  other  engagements, 
finished  the  two  volumes  of  which  the  work 
first  consisted  —  such  was  the  fluency  of  his 
pen  and  his  invention !  When  published  in 
1740,  it  was  received  with  extraordinary  ap- 
plause by  readers  of  all  ranks.  The  novelty 
of  the  plan,  the  simplicity  of  the  language, 
the  natural  and  pathetic  incidents  of  the  story, 
and  the  sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue  that  it 
was  the  author's  great  object  to  inculcate,  ren- 
dered it  wniversally  interesting,  and  gave  it  a 
place-;among  works  of  edification  as  well  as  of 
amusement.  It  was  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mended from  the  pulpit,  and  made  a  topic  of 
conveiiiation  at  polite  assemblies.  Literary 
taste  was  not  in  that  age  so  far  refined  as  to  in- 
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spire  disgttst  with  Tulgarisms  auid  improprieties 
of  style }  nor  was  the  art  of  criticism  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  scrutinize  with  accuracy  the  pre* 
tensions  of  a  new  mode  of  writing.  Pamela 
is  now  almost  consigned  to  obliTion,  though  it 
has  perhaps  suflFered  more  from  comparison 
with  the  author's  maturer  performances,  than 
from  its  own  defectSi  or  the  changes  of 
bshion. 

Pamela  brought  Richardson  into  notice; 
but  «  Clarissa/'  of  which  the  first  two  volumes 
appeared  in  17489  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  novellists.  A  tale  so  varied  by  character, 
so  minutely  developing  the  movements  of  the 
human  heart,  so  pathetic  in  its  circumstances, 
and  presenting  so  sublime  and  perfect  an 
image  of  female  purity,  had  never  before  been 
given  to  the  public*  The  interest  it  excited 
during  its  progressive  appearance,  especially 
among  female  readers,  was  incredible:  the 
fate  of  no  real  personage  could  have  agitated 
more  bosoms  than  that  of  the  fictitious  heroine* 
Its  protracted  length  of  eight  full  volumes, 
whilst  it  undoubtedly  is  apt  to  become  weari- 
some, yet  afibrds  such  scope  for  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  characters,  and  so 
realizes  them  and  their  concerns  to  the  reader, 
that  the  sense  of  tediousness  is  lost  in  sympa- 
thetic emotion.  The  admirers  of  this  work 
were  not  confined  to  the  author's  countrymen. 
When  made  known  on  the  continent  by  tran.^la- 
tions,  it  was  regarded  as  a  first-rate  production 
of  genius,  and  raised  the  name  of  Richard- 
son to  the  level  of  the  most  applauded 
writers  of  the  age.  Perhaps,  indeed,  its  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  have  been  found  in  coun- 
tries where  the  delicacies  of  moral  painting 
and  the  refinements  of  sentiment  have  borne 
their  highest  value.  Rousseau,  whose  great 
excellence  lay  in  a  similar  walk,  speaking,  in  a 
letter  to  D' Alembert,  of  this  work,  asserts  that 
<'  nothing  was  ever  written  equal  or  approach- 
ing to  it  in  any  language."  Inferior  praise 
would  be  superfluous. 

The  «  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison," 
his  concluding  performance,  appeared  in  1753* 
As  in  Clarissa  he  had  represented  the  female 
character  in  its  perfettion,  he  now  aimed  to 
give  the  world  an  example  of  a  perfect  man, 
uniting  the  fine  gentleman  and  the  Christian. 
This  arduous  task  he  undertook  in  seven  vo- 
lumes, more  copious  in  character  and  incident 
than  Clarissa,  but  written  in  the  same  minute 
circumstantial  manner.  It  was  a  proof  of  the 
author's  popularity  and  high  reputation,  that 
the  reading  world  was  immediately  divided 
into  parties  respecting  the  comparative  merit  of 


Clarissa  and  Gnmdison;  it  seems,  However,  thd 
the  interest  excited  by  the  latter  was  not  equal 
to  that  by  the  former;  which  may  be  accounted 
for  partly  frdm  the  less  pathetic  nature  of  the 
tale,  and  partly  from  a  kind  of  satiety  with 
the  writer's  mode  of  composition.  Tet  Gran- 
dison  is  a  work  of  more  compass,  invendon^ 
and  entertainment ;  and  the  part  of  Clemen^ 
tina  has,  perhaps,  no  equal  in  delicate  delinea- 
tion. This  was  likewise  translated  into  fo- 
reign languages,  and  received  with  great  ap<* 
plause.  With  respect  to  all  Ridiardson's 
works,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  matter 
receives  no  advantage  from  the  style,  which  is 
of  a  low  order,  inelegant,  gossiping,  and  verbose. 
It  was,  indeed,  hardly  possible  that  one  wh# 
wrote  so  much  and  so  rapidly  should  be  choice 
in  his  expressions,  nor  had  his  education  qua- 
lified him  for  the  rank  of  a  fine  writer. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  advancing  in  the  career 
of  literary  fame,  he  was  by  no  means  inatten- 
tive to  that  improvement  of  his  fortune  which ' 
his  assiduity  and  integrity  in  his  profession  so 
well  merited.  He  had  been  for  some  time  a 
printer  of  newspapers,  but  his  first  great  pub- 
lic employment  was  that  of  printing  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  26  vols* 
folio,  which  he  obtained  through  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Speaker  Onslow.  In  1754,  he 
rose  to  be  master  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
and,  in  1760,  he  purchased  a  moiety  of  the 
patent  of  law-printer  to  His  Majesty.  As  he 
grew  rich,  he  indulged  himself  with  a  country 
residence,  first  at  North-end,  Hammersmitbj 
and  then  at  Parson's-green.  No  man  ever  en- 
joyed prosperity  more  rationally  or  honourably 
His  heart  and  hand  were  always  open  to  da 
good :  his  charities  were  large,  his  manner  of 
living  was  generous  and  hospitable.  After  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  in  17319  he  took  for  a 
second  the  sister  of  Mr.  Leake,  a  bookseUer 
at  Bath,  a  valuable  woman,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  the  same  harmony  that  had  marked 
his  first  conjugal  union,  and  who  survived 
him.  He  had  many  children,  but  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  all  his  sons;  and  four 
daughters  alone  grew  up  to  solace  his  declin- 
ing years.  When  his  writings  bad  rendered 
him,  as  it  were,  the  patron  of  the  female  sex, 
he  had  many  amiable  young  friends  of  that  se% 
who  were  frequent  visitors  at  his  house,  and  who 
Jormed  a  circle  of  affectionate  admirers,  in 
which  it  was  his  delight  to  read  his  works  in 
the  progress  of  composition,  and  attend  to  the 
remarks  of  his  auditors.  And  if,  on  these 
occasions,  he  indulged  in  a  little  vaitity  of 
applause^  it  waa  surely  a  pardonable  foible  i» 
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its  association  with  so  much  kindness  and 
solid  worth.  Several  of  these  visitors  were 
women  of  excellent  understandings  and  various 
accomplishments,  and  the  circle  was  beyond  com- 
parison more  respectable  than  that  in  which  Swift 
passed  his  trifling  and  misanthropical  old  age. 
Richardson  was  rather  silent  anid  reserved  in 
mixed  company,  and  probably  never  got  over 
the  bashfulness  incident  to  a  man  of  feeling 
who  has  risen  to  notice  beyond  what  his  ori- 
ginal rank  \n  society  could  claim.  He  had 
also  an  independent  soul,  and  did  not  value 
the  acquaintance  of  his  superiors. enough  to 
court  it.  His  courtesy  (of  which  no  man  had 
a  greater  share)  was  bestowed  on  his  equals ; 
and  it  is  an  amiable  picture  that  one  of  his 
correspondents  draws  of  him,  when  he  says, 
.'<  I  think  I  see  you  sitting  at  your  door  like  an 
old  patriarch,  and  inviting  all  who  pass  by  to 
come  in."  Nor  did  he  limit  his  benevolence 
to  the  common  exercise  of  hospitality ;  he  was 
the  substantial,  valuable  friend  in  difficulty, 
distress,  and  sickness.  In  temperance  both  of 
mind  and  body,  piety,  and  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  every  moral  duty,  he  was  most  ex- 
emplary. This  estimable  person  was  afflicted 
with  a  train  of  nervous  disorders  in  his  latter 
years,  which  at  length  terminated  in  an  apo- 
plectic seizure,  that  carried  him  off  in  July 
1 761,  at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  interred 
according  to  his  own  directions,  by  the  side  of 
his  first  "wife,  in  the  church  of  St.  Bride. 

The  writings  of  Richardson,  exclusive  of 
his  three  novels,  were  of  no  great  consequence. 
They  are  chiefly  "  Familiar  Letters,"  alluded 
to  in  the  account  of  his  life ;  an  edition  of 
u  Msop's  Fables,  with  Reflections  j"  his 
•*  Case,"  on  the  piracy  of  his  Grandison  by 
the  Dublin  booksellers;  and  some  fugitive 
pieces  in  different  periodical  publications,  of 
which  one  is  No.  97.  of  the  Rambler,  describ- 
ing the  progress  of  a  virtuous  courtship.  His 
."  Correspondence,"  selected  from  the  original 
manuscripts,  was  published  in  6  volumes,  in 
1804,  with  a  biographical  account  of  the  au- 
thor by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  from  which  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  preceding  narrative  has  been  ex- 
tracted.— A. 

RICHELET,  CiESAR-PETER,  a  French  wri- 
ter, was  bom  in  1631,  at  Cheminon  in  Cham- 
pagne. He  went  when  young  to  Dijon, 
where  for  some  years  he  superintended  the 
education  of  tlie  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Cour- 
tivTon.  About  1660  he  weiit  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  admitted  an  advocate,  and  began  to 
plead  at  the  bar.  He  became  connected  with 
D'Ablancourt  and  Patni^  and  acquired  repu* 


tation  from  the  particular  attention  he  paid  to 
the  French  language.  In  16O5,  ^^  ^^^  ^* 
mitted  to  an  academy  of  men  of  letters  which 
the  Abbe  D'Aubignac  had  established  at  his 
own  house.  It  appears  that  he  was  for  some 
time  placed  about  the  Dauphin,  with  no  par« 
ticular  office,  but  as  one  who  might  contribute 
to  inspire  that  Prince  with  the  love  of  litera- 
ture. He  afterwards  took  up  his  abode  in 
different  parts  of  France,  the  enemies  he  made 
by  his  satiirical  disposition  obliging  him  fre- 
quently to  shift  his  residence.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1698,  at  the  age  of  67.  The  princi- 
pal work  of  Richelet  is  his  <<  Dictionnaire 
Fran9ois,"  of  which  the  first  edition  was  pub* 
lished  at  Geneva  in  i58o,  4to.,  and  several 
have  since  been  printed  with  successive  aug- 
mentations4  The  bst  is  that  of  the  Ahh6 
Goujet,  Lyons y  1759)  3  vols.  foL  Richelet^s 
Dictionary  has  been  popular,  though  his  or- 
thography was  much  censured,  as  well  as  the 
satiricsd  strokes  and  the  obscenities  which  he 
had  interspersed  in  the  work,  but  which  have 
been  expunged  in  the  later  editions.  He  also 
published,  <<  Dictionnaire  des  Rimes,"  several 
times  reprinted  ;  <<  Les  plus  Belles-Lettres  des 
meilleurs  Auteurs  Fran9ois ;"  of  this  collection 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Bruzen  de  la  Mar- 
tiniere,  -17379  2  vols.  lamo. ;  a  <<  Translation 
of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega's  History  of  Flo- 
rida ;''  and  some  other  works  of  no  great  re- 
putation.    Moreru     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

RICHELIEU,  Armand  du  Plessis,  a 
famous  prime-minister  of  France,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1585,  was  the  son  of  Francis  du 
Plessis  Richelieu,  grand  provost  of  France  and 
captain  of  the  guards  to  Henry  IV.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  church,  and  after  studying 
at  the  Sorbonne,  went  to  Rome,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  22  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Lu9on.  Though  he  had  obtained  some  dis- 
tinction by  his  proficiency  in  scholastic  theology, 
the  ecclesiastical  profession  neither  suited  his 
morals  nor  his  ambition,  and  his  great  object 
was  to  make  his  way  at  court.  He  concealed 
under  polite  and'  insinuating  manners,  a  firm 
and  determined  disposition,  and  a  spirit  of 
intrigue  well  suited  to  a  female  regency  and 
a  reign  of  favourites.  The  Queen-mother, 
Mary  of  Medicis,  in  1616  nominated  him  her 
grand-almoner  and  secretary  of  state.  On 
the  fall  of  the  Marshal  D'Ancre,  his  protector, 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  Queen-mother,  Richelieu 
retired  from  court,  and  affected  to  employ 
himself  in  writing  books  of  devotion,  whilst  he 
was  upon  the  watch  to  recover  his  credit* 
This  point  he  at  length  gained  by  affecting  aa 
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liccommortation  between  the  Queen  and  her  son 
Lewis  XIIL,  and  the  new  favourite  De  Lugnes 
rewarded  his  senrices  by  procuring  for  him 
a  cardinal's  hat  in  1622.  After  the  death  of 
Lugnes,  the  court  and  kingdom  fell  into  dis- 
order through  the  intrigues  of  the  great,  and 
the  contentions  of  different  parties,  while  all 
.agreed  in  their  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  en- 
croachments upon  the  supreme  authority.  A 
minister  of  equal  talents  and  resolution  was 
wanted  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  he  existed 
in  Richelieu.  He  had  entirely  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  Queen-mother,  who  recovered 
influence  enough  to  introduce  him  into  the 
council,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
other  ministers  who  feared  him,  and  the  re- 
pugnance of  the  King,  who  suspected  his 
ambitioOy  and  was  shocked  with  his  licentious 
manners.  Like  Sextuft  V.,  he  aflected  an  un- 
willingness to  accept  that  station  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  warmest  wishes,  and  for 
some  time  he  conducted  himself  with  great 
modesty  and  reserve  j  but  it  was  not  long  after 
his  return  to  the  ministry,  which  was  in  1624, 
that  he  found  means  to  subvert  all  his  rivals, 
and  to  possess  himself  of  the  whole  authority 
of  the  crown. 

The  government  in  his  hands  soon  assumed 
a  tone  of  vigour  and  decision.  He  concluded 
the  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Henrietta  the  French  King's  sister, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Rome  and  Spain,  and 
equally  disconcerted  thode  courts  by  sending  an 
army  into  the  Valteline,  and  preventing  its 
projected  union  with  the  Milanese.  He  next 
turned  his  arms  against  the  French  Calvinists, 
who,  rendered  disaffected  by  the  frequent 
breaches  of  the  treaties  made  with  them,  were 
become  a  kind  of  independent  republic  within 
the  kingdom  itself,  under  ambitious  leaders, 
fiaving  first  secured  the  friendship  of  Holland 
by  pecuniary  aid,  he  obtained  the  assistance  of 
its  fleet  and  that  of  the  English  aeainst  their 
brother  Protestants  of  Rochelle,  and  expelled 
them  from  the  Isle  of  Rhe.  In  order  to  prepare 
for  the  great  schemes  he  had  formed  respecting 
foreign  politics,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  by 
strengthening  the  royal  authority  at  home,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  humiliation  of  the  turbulent 
and  factious  grandees  was  an  essential  measure. 
This  he  effected  by  a  course  of  despotic  severity 
which  has  fixed  upon  his  administration  the 
stigma  of  tyranny,  though  his  vigour  was  in 
many  instances  justified  by  the  criminality 
o^  its  subjects ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
French  monarchy  dates  from  him  its  strength 
and    independence.      One    of   the    principal 
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enemies  he  had  to  contend  with  was  Graston 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  King's  brother,  a  feeble 
but  restless  character,  perpetually  engaged  in 
intrigues  against  the  government,  and  as  con- 
stantly, when  his  plots  were  discovered,  giving 
up  his  partizans  to  make  his  peace.     In  con- 
sequence of  a  conspiracy  entered  into  by,  this 
Prince  to  assassinate  the  minister,  and  eflTect 
great   changes  at    court,    Richelieu   arrested 
several  of  his  confidents,  and  brought  some  of 
them  to  the  scaflbld.     The  danger  he  had  in- 
curred formed  a  pretext  for  giving  him  a  body 
guard ;  and  by  his  pretended  wishes  to  quit  his 
station,  he  augmented  his   influence  over  his 
weak  master.     In   1627  war  broke  out  with 
England,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  insolent 
vanity  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  the 
Rochellers,  with  whom  an  accommodation  had 
been  made,  were  induced  to  favour  the  English. 
Richelieu  thereupon  resolved  to  reduce  to  sub- 
mission a  town  which  had  lon^  been  the  seat  of 
an  independent  power,  often  leagued  with  the 
enemies  of  the  kingdom  \  and  after  the  Duke' 
of  Buckingham  had  been  obliged  with  disgrace 
to  quit  the  Isle  of  Rh6,  Rochelle  was  invested 
on   all  sides.     Richelieu  in  person   took  the 
command  of  the  siege,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  arrival  of  succours  by  sea,  he  caused  to  be 
constructed  a  vast  dyke  in  the  ocean,  by  which 
all  communication  from  abroad  was  cut  oflF. 
This  circumstance  has  given  occasion  to  the 
Cardinal's  flatterers  to  compare  him  with  Alex- 
ander before  Tyre,  and   the  work  has  been 
represented   as   one  of  the   prodigies   of  his 
genius  ;  but  it  was  really  that  of  the  genius  of 
the   engineer  Metezeau,  and   Richelieu   only 
deserves  the  praise  of  adopting  a  bold  design^ 
and  finding  resources  for  putting  it  in  execution. 
At  length,  after  a  noble  resistance  of  eleven 
months,  Rochelle  submitted  to  famine ;  and 
the  Protestants  having  lost  their  great  bulwark, 
and  all  their  other  strong  places,  were  rendered 
incapable  of  again  acting  as  an  armed  party. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  policy  and  moderation 
of  Richelieu  that  they  were  still  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

In  1629  Richelieu  received  the  patent  of 
prime  minister,  and  was  nominated  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army  employed  in  the  war  in 
Italy,  with  powers  so  extensive,  that  the  royal 
authority  was  reduced  to  a  shadow.  The  King, 
who  submitted  to  his  minister  without  loving 
him,  was  easily  indisposed  against  him  during 
an  illness,  by  the  Queen-mother,  Ivhose  former 
attachment  for  the  Cardinal  was  turned  into  in- 
veterate hatred ;  and  a  promise  vtras  extorted 
from  him  for  Richelieu^s  disnussal.  After  his  re- 
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covery,  however^  he  attempted  to  reconcile  his 
mother  and  the  minister,  but  without  effect* 
and  the  disgrace  of  the  latter  was  fully  ex- 
pected by  the  whole  court  But  another  in- 
terriew  restored  all  the  ascendancy  of  the 
servant  over  the  master,  who  assured  him  of 
his  support  against  all  his  enemies.  The  Queen- 
mother's  creatures  were  left  to  his  vengeance* 
which  he  exercised  with  great  severity.  One 
of  his  victims  was  the  Marshal  de  Marillac, 
who*  after  a  process  of  two  years*  was  con- 
demned for  peculation  and  illicit  profits*  and 
brought  to  the  scaffold.  Both  Queens*  and 
the  King's  brother*  were  made  to  feel  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Cardinal*  and  all  that  was  great 
in  the  nation  trembled  before  him.  His  foreign 
politics  had  chiefly  in  view  the  humiliation 
of  the  house  of  Austria  ^  and  by  his  treaty*  in 
163 1,  with  Gustavus  Adolphus*  he  enabled  that 
great  King  to  pursue  those  plans  which  brought 
the  empire  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Gaston* 
Duke  of  Orleans*  in  his  retreat  with  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine*  whose  sister  he  had  married  for 
his  second  wife*  plotted  to  excite  a  civil  war 
for  the  expulsion  of  Richelieu  and  his  own 
return  to  consequence.  His  intrigues  were 
discovered*  and  all  his  partizans  were  declared 
guilty  of  treason.  The  Duke^  of  Lorraine  was 
compelled  to  abandom  him*  and  incurred  the 
loss  of  some  of  his  strongest  places.  Gascon 
entered  France  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
accompanied  by  the  brave  Duke  of  Mont- 
morenci*  but  was  defeated  at  Castelnaudari. 
Montmorenci  was  taken  prisoner*  and  expiated 
his  crime  on  the  scafibld.  (See  his  article.) 
Resentment  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
carried  so  far  as  to  procure  from  the  parliament 
of  Paris  a  cassation  of  his  marriage*  as  having 
been  contracted  without  the  King's  consent. 
The  Queen-mother  herself  was  put  under 
arrest*  her  servants  were  all  sent  to  the  Bastille* 
and  she  finally  ended  her  days  in  exile  at 
Cologne.  The  King  supported  nis  minister  in 
all  these  severities*  created  him  a  duke  and  peer* 
and  gave  him  the  government  of  Britanny. 

France  had  hitherto  acted  only  as  an  ally  to 
the  Swedes  in  their  hostilities  against  the  house 
of  Austria  j  but  after  their  defeat  at  Norlingen 
in  1634*  the  Cardinal  thought  it  necessary  to 
6nter  as  a  principal  into  the  war ;  and  forming 
an^  alliance  with  Holland*  and  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy  and  Parma*  he  caused  war  to  be  declared 
against  the  King  of  Spain  in  1635.  Events 
were  at  first  unfavourable  to  the  French  arms* 
and  Richelieu  saw  himself  in  danger  of  being 
ruined  by  a  measure  which  he  had  adopted  in 
order  to  render  himself  necessary^  and  augment 


his  power.  Picardy  was  o^er-run  by  the 
Spanish  troops*  the  alarm  spread  to  Taris* 
and  the  Cardinal  thought  seriously  of  resigning 
his  post.  In  this  emergency  he  was  supported 
by  the  courage  of  his  confident*  the  famous 
Capuchin  Father  Joseph  du  Tremblay*  a  man 
whom  he  had  for  some  years  eiiiployed  in 
court  intrigues  and  foreign  negociations*  and 
who,  with  the  habit  and  austerities  of  a  friar* 
united  consummate  political  skill*  and  a  haughty 
intrepidity  of  spirit.  Father  Joseph  advised  him 
to  appear  without  his  guards  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  putting  on  an  air  of  tranquillity  and 
confidence  ^  and  the  result  was*  that  he  re- 
ceived benedictions  instead  of  execrations  from 
the  people.  He  was  brought  into  greater  per- 
sonal danger  by  a  plot  between  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  Count  of  Soissona  to  cause 
him  to  be  assassinated  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
King ;  but  when  aU  was  prepared  for  the  exe- 
cution* it  failed  through  the  wonted  irresdutioQ 
of  Gaston.     On  its  discovery  the  two  prince 

Suitted  the  court  \  but  Richelieu  was  so  much< 
armed  with  the  hazard  he  had  undergone*, 
that  he  recoi^ciled  himself  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans*  by  procuring  tlie  King's  ratificatioa^ 
of  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Lorraine. 

The  war  at  length  became  niore  prosperous 
to  France*  and  the  enemy  was  driven  from  her 
territories  ;  the  public  finances  were*  however*, 
exhausted,  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  crea^ 
tion  of  a  great  number  of  venal  offices*  and 
other  objectionable  measures*  to  raise  the  ne-- 
cessary  supplies.     The  talents  of  a  financier 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  among  Richelieu's^ 
qualifications ;  and  he  himself  gave  an  example 
of  profusion  which  increased  the  public  discoA*-- 
tent.     No  prime-minister  ever  afi^ected  more 
state   and   splexldour.     The  daily  expence  of 
his  household  was   estimated   at  a  thousand 
crowns ^-^ a   prodigious  sum   at  that  period! 
His  guards  and  attendants*  his  equipage  and 
establishments*  were  rather  upon  the  scale  of 
a  sovereign  prince  than  of  a  subject*  and  he 
much  surpassed  his  master  in  external  pomp^  ' 
Lewis  betrayed  a  dissatisfaction  on  this  ac* 
count,  which  probably  induced  Richelieu  to 
make  him  a  present  of  his  palace*  since  called 
the  Palais  Royal.     It  is  observable  that  Card!*- 
nal  Wolsey  fell  into  the  same  extravagance*, 
and  made  a  similar  sacrifice  of  his  palace  q£ 
Hampton^court. 

Richelieu  proceeded  in  bis  career  of  promot-< 
ing  wars  abroad,  and  avenging  himself  of  his 
enemies   at  home.     He  is  said  to  have  fo-- 
mented  the  discontents  in  England  which  pro*- 
dttced  the  «^vijl  war  undor  Charles  L>  buv  the|^ 
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had  a  much  deeper  and  more  lerious  origin 
than  foreign  intrigue.  The  war  with  Spain 
was  attended  with  various  success,  and  when- 
ever it  was  unprosperous,  the  Cardinal  covered 
his  own  failures  by  calling  to  a  severe  account 
the  unfortunate  generals.  The  King's  confes- 
sor, the  Jesuit  Caussin,  having  imprudently 
attempted  to  render  the  minister's  political 
conduct  odious  to  his  master,  was  banished 
from  court ;  and  a  Jesuit  confessor  of  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy  underwent  a  similar  dis- 
grace. The  Cardinal  even  braved  the  court 
of  Rome ;  and  he  reduced  the  French  clergy 
to  the  same  submission  to  the  will  of  the 
crown  that  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  state 
displayed.  He  again  incurred  a  great  personal 
danger  in  1642  from  a  conspiracy  against  his 
power  and  life  headed  by  Cinqmars,  a  young 
man  whom  he  had  placed  about  the  King's 
person,  and  who  was  become  a  favourite.. 
The  Duke  of  Bouillon,  and,  as  usual,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  entered  into  the  plot,  and 
negotiations  were  opened  with  Spain  for  as- 
sistance. The  good  fortune  of  Richelieu  pro- 
duced a  timely  discovery  of  this  treason,  and 
Cinqmars  (see  his  article)  was  beheaded.  The 
Duke  of  Bouillon  was  arrested,  but  made  his 
peace  by  resigning  his  principality  of  Sedan. 
GajSton,  with  his  accustomed  meanness,  fur- 
nished proofs  against  his  associates.  The 
victim  most  worthy  of  compassion  on  this  oc- 
casion was  the  son  of  the  illustrious  De  Thou, 
who  was  capitally  condemned  only  for  not  re- 
vealing a  conspiracy  which  he  disapproved. 
Richelieu  was  at  this  time  lying  dangerously 
sick  at  Torascon.  He  proceeded  to  Lyons  by 
water,  and  was  thence  carried  to  Paris  in  a 
kind  of  chamber  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
guards,  breaches  being  made  in  the  walls  of  the 
towns  through  which  he  passed,  to  admit  him. 
It  soon  appeared  that  he  had  not  long  to  live, 
and  he  prepared  for  the  final  change  with  great 
firmness.  In  receiving  the  sacrament  he  de- 
clared that  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he 
had  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  good  of  re- 
ligion and  the  state  —  a  declaration  which  the 
public  opinion  did  not  ratify.  He  died  in 
December  1642  at  the  age  of  58,  worn  out 
vrith  toil  and  anxiety. 

^  Richelieu  was  undoubtedly  a  great  minister 
,for  a  monarchy^  and  France,  under  a  weak 
King,  and  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  of  court  fa- 
vouritism and  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  was 
indebted  to  him  for  an  exertion  of  the  sove- 
reign power  which  essentially  augmented  her 
domestic  strength  and  her  foreign  consequence. 
But  the  principles  of  hift  administration  were 


all  despotic,  and  in  pursuit  of  his.  objects  he 
trampled  law  and  justice,  rights  and  privileges 
under  his  feet.  He  made -the  crown  trium- 
phant, but  debased  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
His  own  account  of  his  public  character  was 
thds  given  to  a  confident :  <*  I  venture  upon 
nothing  till  I  have  well  considered  it ;  but 
when  I  have  once  taken  my  resolution,  I  go 
directly  to  my  end ;  I  overthrow  and  mow 
down  all  that  stands  in  my  way,  and  then 
cover  the  whole  with  my  red  mantle.^'  He 
had  some  features  of  generosity :  his  pro- 
mise might  be  relied  upon ;  he  was  not  less 
ardent  in  serving  his  friends  than  in  ruining 
his  enemies ;  he  was  a  kind  master  and  libe- 
rally recompensed  all  who  served  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  fonder  of  power  than  of 
money,  yet  he  bequeathed  to  the  King  a 
princely  fortune  extorted  from  his  subjects, 
whilst  the  state  was  often  necessitous.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  useful  and  splendid 
establishments ;  he  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne, 
founded  the  Royal  printing-house,  the  bo- 
tanical garden,  and  the  French  Academy, 
which  last  during  his  life  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  offering  incense  to  his  country.  Richelieu 
had  an  attachment  to  literature  -,  but  had  also 
the  weakness  to  aim  at  the  same  superiority  in 
letters  that  he  possessed  in  politics.  He  com- 
posed dramatic  pieces,  and  was  as  much  dis- 
quieted by  the  reputation  of  Corneille  as  by  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  He  engaged 
the  Academy  in  a  criticism  of  the  Cid,  which 
only  served  to  hicrease  the  number  of  its  admirers, 
whilst  his  own  darling  drama  of  **  L'Europe** 
was  hissed.  The  affectation  of  gallantry  to  the 
fair  sex  was  another  of  his  foibles,  and  exposed 
him  to  ridicule.  As  a  writer,  he  obtained  some 
credit  in  controversy  with  the  opponents  of  the 
Catholicchurch,butheboth wrote  and  harangued 
in  a  bad  taste.  The  most  famous  of  his  sup* 
posed  works  is  his  «  Testament  Politique,"  the 
authenticity  of  which  has  been  a  subject  of 
warm  controversy.  Voltaire  has  adduced  many 
arguments  to  prove  it  spurious,  which  M.  de 
Foncemagne,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
1 764,  has  endeavoured  to  refute.  The  ques- 
tion is  at  present  of  little  importance.  The 
letters  of  Richelieu,  of  which  the  most  ample 
edition  is  of  1696,  2  vols,  tamo,,  are  said  to 
be  interesting.  Several  writers  have  employed 
their  pens  on  the  life  and  administration  of  uiia 
celebrated  cardinal.  Voltaire  Hist*  Gen*  MUht* 
£lemens.     Moreri.     Nouv*  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

RICHER,  Edmund,  a  learned  French  Ca- 
tholic divine,  distinguished  by  his  strenuoua 
opposition  to  the  encroachm^snts  of  the  Roman 
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I^ondSson  the  liberties  of  the  GalEcsm  church* 
^as  bopi  at  Chaource*  in  the  diocese  of  Lao- 
gres,  in  the  ye^r  1560.  He  studied  divinity 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  house  and  society  of 
the  Sorbonne*  and  performed  the  ex^rpises  for 
his  licentiate,  in  1587,  with  great  reputation. 
At  the  same  time  he  taught  the  logical  class  in 
die  college  of  Cardinal  le  Moine.  Possessing 
a  bold  and  impetuous  spirit,  he  was  enticed  to 
join  the  party  and  to  embrace  the  sentiments 
of  the  league  /  and  he  had  even  the  hardihood, 
in  one  of  his  theses,  to  express  his  approbation 
of  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  by  James  Cle- 
ment. His  opinions,  however,  soon  underwent 
«  radical  change,  and  he  was  induced  from 
motives  of  genuine  patriotism,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Henry  IV.  No  sooner  had  he  taken 
the  degree  of  doctor,  in  1590,  than  he  openly 
declared  in  favour  of  that  Prince,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  activity  and  success  in 
bringing  back  the  faculty  to  their  duty.  In 
1594,  he  was  made  grand  master  and  principal 
of  the  college  of  Cardinal  le  Moine.  In  1600, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  from  the  press,  as 
editor  and  translator  into  French  of  TertuUian's 
book  "  De  Pallio."  About  the  year  1605,  he 
began  to  print  an  edition  of  the  works  of  John 
Gerson,  or  Charlier,  that  bold  defender  of  the 
authority  of  general  councils  above  that  of  the 
Pope  (see  his  article) ;  but  he  was  prevented 
from  publishing  them  for  soipe  time,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  papal  nuncio  at  Paris. 
This  circumstance  did  not  deter  him  from  de- 
fending the  opiiiionB  of  Gerson  for  whom  he 
wrote  an  <^  Apology,"  which  he  caused  to  be 
published  i^  Germany,  and  which  was  after- 
wards connected  with  his  edition  of  that  au- 
thor's works.  In  the  year  1608,  Richer  was 
elected  syndic  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  at 
Paris ;  and  while  he  held  that  oiEce,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  zeal  and  spirit  which 
he  discovered  in  support  of  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  Galliean  clergy.  In  the  year 
16 li,  at  the  rei)iiest  of  Nichc^as  de  Verdun, 
fitst  presideiu  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  he 
piiblished  his  treatise  <<  De  Potestate  Ecclesiss 
in  Rebus  Temporalibus,"  4to.,  by  way  of  an- 
swer to  the  tliesis  of  a  Dominican  of  Cologne, 
who  maintaip^  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
aQd  his  superiority  to  a  general  council.  This 
production  made  a  considerable  noise,  and  ex- 
cited against  Richer  the  intrigues  of  the  nuncio, 
a^d  01  spmg  doctors  devoted  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  who  endeavoured  to  procure  his  deposition 
from  die  syiidicate,  together  with  the  condem- 
sf^tion  of  his  book  by  the  h/cvdtf  otf  divinity  1 
VOL.  Tin. 


but  the  pariiiament  prevented  the  faculty  fmm 
passing  their  censure  upon  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  interference  of  that  body.  Cardinal  du 
Perron  assembled  eight  bishops  of  his  province 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  161 2,  who  condemned  the 
work.  Against  their  judgment,  as  parti'iland  im« 
properly  obtained,  Richer  entered  an  appeal  be- 
fore the  parliament,  which  was  registered  ac* 
cording  to  the  customary  forms ;  but  no  further 
proceedingsonthesubjecttookplacein  that  court. 
That  Richer's  book  should  be  proscribed  at 
Rome,  was  naturally  to  be  expiected  ;  and  the 
papal  anathema  was  speedily  followed  by  that 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  and  of  three  of  his 
suffragans.  Immediately  afterwards  a  crowd 
of  writers  entered  the  lists  against  the  obnoxious 
work,  whose  patrons  procured  an  express  order 
from  court,  that  the  author  should  not  publish 
any  thing  in  its  defence.  Not  satisfied  with 
having  thus  silenced  him^  hi&  enemies  availed 
themselves  of  their  influence  with  the  higher 
powers,  to  obtain  letters  of  command  ^m  the 
King  and  Queen-regent  to  the  faculty  of  di-r 
vinity,  enjoining  them  to  choose  another  syndic* 
Against  this  arbitrary  attack  on  the  priyilege^^^ 
of  the  faculty  Richer  puUicly  protested ;  after 
which,  having  first  read  a  written  defence 
of  himself  and  opinions,  he  withdrew  from 
his  post.  From  this  time  he  ceased  to  attend 
the  meetings  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  shut  him* 
self  up  chiefly  in  solitude,  occU{ued  in  studjr 
and  the  composition  of  works  which  were  noc 
published  before  his  death.  His  enemies^ 
however,  would  not  suffer  him  to  pursue  hit 
labours  in  peace,  but  by  their  interest  pro» 
cured  his  arrest,  and  commitment  to  the  pn* 
sons  of  St.  Victor.  They  would  even  have 
delivered  him  up  |o  the  Pope,  bad  not  the 
parliament  and  the  chancellor  of  France  pre* 
vented  them,  on  the  compbint  of  the  UniVerf 
sity  against  their  proceedings.  Still  his  Ene- 
mies continued  their  persecution ;  and  in  the 
year  1620,  he  was  pressed  to  publish  a  decla- 
raticm  condemning  his  book.  This  'he  was 
determined  not  to  do ;  but  he  made  a  declara- 
tion of  his  readiness  to  explain  the  propositions 
which  it  contained  in  a  Catholic  sense,  adding^ 
moreover,  that  he  submitted  his  work  to  the 
judgment  of  the  holy  see  and  of  the  Catholic 
church*  a\fterwazd8  he  made  a  second  decia* 
ration  to  the  same  purport.  In  HS19,  he  re- 
printed his  treatise  «  De  Potestate,*'  accom- 
panied with  such  a  comment  as  he  thought 
might  prev^  'satisfactory,  and  the  two  dedara* 
tions  just  mentioned.  '  The  court  of  Rome» 
however,  demanding  a  more  explicit  retractatioe 
of  his  doct»iie>  Canimal  Richelieu  detersniiuid 
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that  he  should  sign  a  third  declaration,  drawn 
up  by  an  apostoUcal  notary,  vho  was  sent  to 
Paris  for  that  purpose  by  the  Pope.  Richer's 
friends  relate,  that  his  signature  was  forcibly 
obtained  in  die  apartments  of  Father  Joseph, 
by  the  threatening  of  immediate  death  on  his 
refusal,  from  two  assassins  who  seized  the  old 
man  and  presented  to  him  their  drawn  daggers; 
and  they  add,  that  the  shock  occasioned  by  this 
scene  contributed  to  shorten  his  days.  The 
Opposite  party  deny  this  story,  as  entirely  with* 
out  foundation,  and  maintain,  that  Richer 
signed  the  declaration  voluntarily  and  sincerely. 
Be  the  truth  as  it  may,  he  did  not  long  survive 
that  act,  as  he  died  towards  the  close  of  1630, 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  He  left  behind 
him  several  works,  which  discover  extensive 
learning,  great  discernment,  much  critical  skill, 
and  a  lai^able  boldness  in  exploding  the  pre- 
judices of  the  schools.    Mosheim  hM^noumbly 

him  from  his  contemporaries,  by 
J,  that  he  «  was  the  only  doctor  in 
the  University  of  Paris  who  followed  the  literal 
sense  and  the  plain  and  natural  signification  of 
the  words  of  Scripture;  while  all  the  other 
commentators  and  interpreters,  imitating  the 
pernicious  example  of  several  ancient  exposi- 
tors,  were    always  racking  their  brains   for 
mysterious  and  sublime  significations,  where 
none  such  were,  nor  could  be,  designed  by  the 
sacred  writers."     Besides  the  articles  already 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of,  <<  Vindiciae 
Doctiinse  majorum,  de  Auctoritate  Ecclesiae  in 
Rebus  Fidei  et  Morum,"  4to. ;  <<  De  Optimo 
Academiac  Statu,**  8vo.,written  on  the  subject  of 
the  reformation  of  the  University,  by  order  of 
Henry  IV.  in  1559;  <<Obstetrix  Animorum,'* 
4to.,  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquaintance  of 
students  with  the  sciences;  some  other  ele- 
mentary treatises:  and  after  his  death  were 
published  from  his  manuscripts,  <<  Notes  on 
the  Censure  of  the  Books  of  Mark-Anthony 
de  Dominis  by  the  Sorbonne ;"  '*  A  History 
of  General  Councils,"   in  Latin,  printed  at 
Cologne  in  i68a,  in  3  vols.  4to. ;   and  **  A 
History  of  the  Syndicate  of  Edmund  Richer, 
vntten  by  himself,''  8 vo. ,  printed  at  Paris,  under 
the  title  of  Avignon,  in  1753.    He  also  left 
behind  him  in  manuscript  a  <<  History  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  or,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,*'  in  4  vols,  folio, 
of  which  the  Abb^  Lenglet  made  free  use  in 
composing  his  <<  History  of  Joan  of  Arc.** 
Jftfrvri.     Nouv.  Did.  Hut.    JUasi.  Hi  ft.  EccL 
utc.  «vf.  iict.  itu  par.  u  cap.  s.  $  jr^nv.— M. 

RICHER,  JoHNj  a  French  astronomer  and 
natural  philosopher  in  the  1 7th  century^  con- 
cerning whose  life  and  labours  though  but  few 
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particulars  are  recorded,  yet  they  are  such  a§ 
entitle  him  to  this  brief  notice.  He  was  ad«« 
mitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  in  1666,  under  the  title  of 
astronomer  to  that  body.  About  the  year 
1671,  Lewis  XIV.  sent  him  to  the\ island  of 
Cayenne  in  South  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  observations  which  might  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  astronomical  science.  On 
this  mission  he  spent  three  vears ;  and  afters 
his  return  to  Paris,  gave  the  result  of  his 
labours  in  his  <<  Astronomical  and  Physical 
Observations  made  at  the  Island  of  Cayenne,^ 
which  are  inserted  in  the  seventh  vol.  of  the 
old  <<  Memoirs"  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Cassini  speaks  of  him  with  commendation  in 
his  **  Elementsof  Astronomy;"  as  also  does  John 
Frederic  Weidler  in  his  **  Historia  Astronomiae." 
Richer  died  in  the  year  1696.  Moreri.  —  M. 
RICHER,  Claude,  a  learned  French  priest 
and  mathematician  in  the  i8th  century,  was 
bom.  at  Auxerre,  in  the  year  i68o.  Being 
destined  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession  when 
very  young,  he  was  sent  from  the  seminaries 
of  his  native  place  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
Paris.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  in  1701, 
when  little  more  than  20  years  of-  age,  by 
printing  a  work  which  reflected  great  honour 
on  his  abilities,  and  is  still  held  in  much 
estimation.  It  is  entitled,  *'  Universal  Gnomo* 
nics,  or,  the  Science  of  tracing  solar  Dials  on 
all  Kinds  of  Surfaces,  whether  fixed  or 
moveable,*'  in  8vo.  The  reputation  which  he 
acquired  by  this  work,  more  particularly  as 
it  was  the  production  of  so  young  a  man, 
afforded  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  support 
and  increase  it  by  new  productions.  But  the 
narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  and  an  in- 
constancy of  disposition  which  was  afterwards 
observable  in  his  whole  conduct  through  life, 
turned  off  his'  attention  from  mathematical  pur- 
suits to  odier  studies  adapted  to  his  intended 
profession.  Having  been  ordained  priest,  he 
remained  for  about  30  years  almost  an  entire 
stranger  to  men  of  letters  and  lovers  of  the 
sciences,  engaged  in  the  religious  education  of 
young  persons,  the  direction  of  consciences9 
the  office  of  chaplain  to  religious  houses,  and 
the  service  of  the  pulpit.  About  the  year 
1730,  his  passion  for  mathematical  studies  re- 
vived with  great  ardour,  and  was  encouraged 
by  his  acquaintance  with  M.  Fantat  de  Lagny^ 
ot  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  who 
gave  him  the  free  use  of  his  unfinished  papers. 
From  the  hints  furnished  by  some  of  these  mat^ 
rials,  and  by  the  application  of  hi^wn  eeniua 
and  skilly  AL  Richer  produced  a  work  of  great 
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merit,  entitled  j  '<  General /Analysis,  containing 
New  Methods  of  resolving  Problems  of  every 
Kind,  and  of  all  Degrees  to  Infinity,''  4to. 
This  work,  which  made  its  appearance  at 
Paris  in  i733>  was  immediately  adopted  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  constitutes 
the  nth  volume  of  the  *<  Memoirs'*  of  the 
academy.  The  author  had  the  modesty  to  send 
it  into  the  world  under  the  name  of  M.  Lagny ; 
but  it  was  soon  ascertained,  that  a  very  small 
diare  of  the  credit  arising  from  it  could  fairly 
be  awarded  to  that  mathematician.  This 
volume  was  to  be  followed  by  three  otherSi 
which,  from  what  M.  Richer  frequently  said, 
were  supposed  to  be  completed ;  but  they  were 
never  communicated  to  the  public.  This  cir- 
cumstance may  not  improbably  be  accounted 
for,  by  another  sudden  change  which  took 
place  in  the  direction  of  our  author's  studies. 
After  he  had  been  first  appointed  a  canon  of 
Provins  in  Champagne,  and  then  Dean  of 
Notre-Dame  in  the  same  town,  the  perusal  of 
a  fragment  of  Manetho,  high*priest  of  Helio- 
polis  in  Egypt,  induced  him  to  devote  his 
whde  attention  to  the  most  profound  re- 
searches in  ancient  history.  Notwithstanding 
the  o'bscurity  of  this  relic  of  antiquity,  which 
the  most  learned  and  sagacious  men  from  the 
days  of  Origen  to  the  present  time  have  not 
been  able  to  clear  up,  he  conceived  that  he 
thoroughly  understood  it,  and  that  it  furnished 
him  with  a  clew,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
could  unravel  all  the  difficulties  of  ancient 
history,  sacred  and  profane.  Under  the  in^ 
fluence  of  this  persuasion,  h«  laboured  day 
and  night  in  attempting  to  illustrate  it,  till  he 
{lad  produced   too   immense    folio    volumes^ 


of  the  founders  of  French  4>otany,  was  bora 
at  Chalons,  in  Champagne^  in  15589  and  was 
brought  up  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  The 
services  he  rendered  to  the  town  of  Fezenas 
during  a  contagion  caused  him  to  be  patronized 
by  the  constable  Montmorency,  and  nominated 
by  Henry  IV.  professor  of  botany  and  anatomy 
in  the  University  of  Montpellier.  To  his  zeal 
for  science  was  owing  die  establishment  of  the 
botanical  garden  at  Montpellier,  the  earliest 
institution  of  the  kind  in  France.  For  the 
purpose  of  enriching  it,  he  made  several  tours 
to  the  Cevennes,  and  the  sea^-coast,  and  sent 
his  pupils  to  all  the  ports  of  Languedocy 
Dauphm^,  and  Provence,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  at  his  own  expence  engravers  who 
made  draughts  of  curious  plants  under  his  in- 
spection. He  was  the  first  botanist  who  gave 
copper-plate  figures,  which  are  executed  with 
accuracy,  but  in  a  hard  style,  beingimitations 
of  the  wooden  cuts  then  m  use.  The  Mo^t- 
pellier  garden  having  been  destroyed  In  die. 
troubles  consequent  upon  this  death  of  Hebiry 
IV.,  Richier  was  extremely  active  in  procuring 
its  restoration,  and  advanced  a  considerable 
sum  of  his  own  property  for  the  purpose* 
He  died  in  1632^  at  the  age  of  74.  The  sole 
publication  of  this  botanist  w^m^*  Onomatologia 
seu  Nomenclatura  Stirpium  qux  in  Horto 
medico  Monspeliensi  coluntur,"  1598,  being 
an  alphabedcal  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the 
garden  of  Montpellier,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
dedication  to  the  King,  containing  an  account 
of  the  author's  botanical  labours.  A  description 
of  five  plants  is  subjoined,  as  a  specimen  oiF  the 
niethod  he  intended  to  employ  in  a  future  de-^ 
scription  of  500  more.    The  plates  of  Richier 
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Thus  circumstanced,  he  drew  up  and  circu- 
lated among  several  of  the  learned  a  memoir, 
intended  to  explain,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
their  approbation  of  a  system,  which  had  cost 
him  so  much  pains,  that  his  health  was  ruined^ 
and  he  proved  the  vicdm  of  constant  and  in- 
creasing infirmities  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life.  As  a  specimen  of  his  labours^  he 
published,  <<  A  Chronological  Series  of  the 
Kings  of  Egypt,  determined,  according  to  three 
Simple  Dynasdes,  from  the  Fragment  of  Ma» 
netho/'  in  folio.  He  died  about  the  year 
1756.  His  name  frequently  appeared  in  the 
lists  of  persons  proposed  for  seats  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  but  his  in^ 
stability  in  his  pursuits,  and  some  forbidding 
peculiarities  in  his  temper,  prevented  his  ad- 
mission into  that  Society.     Moreri. «—  M. 

RICHI£R  D£  B£LL£VAl4»  Fbter.  one 


of  Lyons,  he  caused  them  to  be  published  in 
2  vols.  4to.,  forming  a  sequel  to  the  <<  De- 
monstrations elementairesde  Botanique,"  Lypn^ 
1796.  The  memory  of  this  meritorious 
founder  of  the  science  has  been  perpetuated 
by  Scopoli  in  his  genus  Bellevaliay  and  by! 
Brugniere  in  his  Ricbieria*  Halleri  BibL  Botan* 
Nouv.  Diet*  Hist* -^  A* 

RICHMAN,  Gborgb  William,  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Peters- 
burgh,  was  bom  at  Pemau  in  I7U»  after  the 
decease  of  his  father^  who  was  treasurer  to  the 
King  of  Sweden.  Having  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  educadon  in  the  gymnasium  at  Revel> 
be  nrosecttted  his  studies  at  the  Universities  of 
Halle  and  Jena,  but  applied  chiefly  to  mathe* 
madcs  and  philosophy^  to  which  he  shewed  a 
pardcular  attachment.  In  the  year  1735  he 
was  made  a  member  of  die  Imperial  Academy 
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of  Sdences  nt  Petersbnrgh:  in  1741  he  became 
extraordinary  professor ;  and  in  1 745  wa«  ap- 
pointed ordinary  professor  of  experimental 
philosophy.  Among  the  subjects  which  Rich- 
man  ^tudi<:d,  the  electricity  of  bodies,  in  generali 
and  that  of  thunder  clouds,  in  particular,  had 
engaged  a  great  deal  of  his  attention.  On  the 
discoveries  made  in  this  branch  of  knowledge 
he  had  composed  a  treatise,  which  he  intended 
to  read  on  the  6th  of  September  1753,  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  academy; 
and  in  order  to  demonstrate  what  he  might 
adrance  in  this  discourse,  he  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity, upon  the  appearance  of  a  thundercloud, 
of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  its  strength.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  iron  bars  always  standing 
ready  on  die  top  of  his  house.  These  received 
the  electrical  matter  from  the  clouds,  and  com- 
municated it  to  chains,  by  which  it  was  con- 
ducted into  one  of  his  rooms  where  he  kept 
his  appinratus.  He  was  attending  the  usual 
ttieeting  of  the  academy  on  the  26th  of  July, 
175),  a  little  before  noon,  when  it  thundered 
tt  a  considerable  di^anCe ;  the  sky  being  dien 
clear  and  .the  sun  shining  bright*  In  the  hope 
of  confirming  his  former  observations,  or  of 
being  able  perhaps  to  make  some  new  ones,  he 
How  hurried  h^lhe,  acconvpanied  by  Sokolof, 
an  engraver,  that  the  latter  nfiight  make  himself 
better  acquainted  with  the  chief  circutnstances 
^  the  electrical  experiment,  and  be  thus 
enMed  to  represent  it  more  correctly  on  a 
copper-plkte  which  he  intended  to  add  to  his 
dissertation.  Richman  immediate!  y  carried  the 
engraver  to  his  apparatus ;  but  while  examining 
it  with  his  head  inclined  towards  it,  he  re- 
ceived a  violent  shock,  which  instantly  deprived 
bhn  of  existence*  The  electrical  fluid  appeaired 
fo  have  entered  at  the  head,  Md  to  have  made 
its  way  out  at  the  foot. 

He  was  a  man  of  extenrive  learning ;  assii- 
duous  in  his  pi^rsuits;  and  so  much  distin- 
guished by  his  piety,  integrity,  and  other  good 
qualities,  that  he  was  much  lamented  by  his 
friends,  and  regretted -fa^  the  academy.  Pkilo^ 
sophical  Tfansacticns,  -—  J. 

RICIMER,  Count  and  Patrician  of  the 
Western  empire,  and  an  important  civil  and 
military  character  in  the  cth  century,  was  the 
son  of  Wallia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Visi- 
goths, by  a  father  of  Suevian  origin.  From 
his  youth  he  served  ill  the  Roman  armies, 
wher^  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  war- 
like exploits,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
ablest  commander  of  the  age.  Sidonius  Apol- 
Itnaris  accumulates  in4ii8  character  of  Ricimer 
all  the  excellencies  of  the  most  celebrated  names 
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in  ancient  Rome ;  it  appears,  however,  from 
his  actions,  that  they  had  the  alloy  of  perfidy 
and  unprincipled  ambition.  In  tno  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Avitus,  being  one  of  the  chief 
commanders  of  the  Barbarian  troops  which 
formed  the  defence  of  Italy,  he  destroyed,  in 
the  year  456,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  fleet  of 
Genseric  the  Vandal  King,  destined  to  ravage 
the  coasts  of  Gaul  or  Italy.  This  success 
enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  public  dis- 
contents to  depose  Avitus,  and  raise  to  the 
throne  Majorian  in  457.  The  vigour  and 
ab'dity  with  which  this  prince  maintained  his 
dignity  having  disappointed  Ricimer  in  his  ex- 
pectations of  enjoying  the  supreme  authority 
under  his  name,  he  fomented  a  sedition  among 
the  troops  at  Tortona,  where  Majorian  was 
encamped  on  his  return  from  Gaul,  and  com« 
pelled  him,in  461,  to  abdicate  the  purple,  which 
act  was  soon  followed  by  his  death.  Ricimer 
then  elevated  to  the  throne  one  Libius  Severusj 
an  obscure  man,  who  bore  the  title  of  Emperor^ 
duriilg  four  years,  without  performing  any  one 
imperial  function.  In  that  period,  and  in  an 
intentegnura  of  two  years  more,  Ricimer  exer- 
cised sovereign  authority,  amassing  treasures^ 
forming  a  separate  army,  and  negotiating 
alliances.  He  cut  off  a  king  of  the  Ahny, 
with  all  his  followers,  who  bad  invaded  Italy ; 
btrt  he  was  unable  to  extend  his  sway  beyond 
the  Alps,  where  two  generals,  iEgidius  in  Gaul> 
and  Marcellinus  in  Dalmaria,  mahitained  fhdm- 
selves  in  independence.  The  Barbarian  birth 
of  Ricimer  prevented  his  assumption  of  the 
purple ;  and  in  467  he  concurred  in  the  inau- 
guratibn  of  Anthemius,  whose  daughter  at  the 
same  time  he  Ynarried.  The  new  Emperor  and 
his  poteht  son-in-law  passed  some  years  9h 
union ;  bfut  at  length  dissentions  btoke'oiit  be- 
tween them,  and  Ricimer,  withdtawirig  from 
Rome,  fixed  his  residence  at  Milan,  lliere, 
after  a  feigned  reconciliation  with  Anthemius, 
he  excited  liis  army  to  revolt,  and  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  new  Barbarian  levies,  marched  to 
Rome.  After  a  vigorous  resistance,  the  un- 
fortunate capital  was  stormed  and  sacked  with 
every  circumstance  of  cruelty,  in  July  47^, 
and  Anthemius,  dragged  from  his  concealment^ 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Ricimer,  who 
caused  Olybrius  to  be  proclaimed  in  his  stead. 
He  himself  was  shortly  after  carried  off  by 
disease,  bequeathing  tne  command  of  m 
army  to  his  nephew  Gundebald,  a  Burgtri!^ 
dian  prince.     Urtivers.  Hist.     G/ffcfr.— A. 

RlCIUS,  Paul,  a  celebrated  converted  Jew, 
who  flourished  in  the  16th  century,  "was  a  na- 
tive of  Gemifimy,    concerning   the  date  tif 
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whose  birth  ot  death  we  have  ho  information. 
He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Pavia,  and  conducted  himself 
with  such  ability  in  that  department,  that  he 
Acquired  great  reputation,  and  secured  the 
^teem  of  many  learned  men.  He  appears  to 
have  graduated  in  the  medical  line,  and  was  so 
powerfully  recommended  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  that  he  was  sent  for  by  that 
prince,  arid  appointed  his  physician.  He  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  with  the  famous  Eckius 
concerning  the  philosophical  question,  whe- 
ther the  heavens  are  animated,  or  have  a 
soul  ?  the  affirmative  of  which  he  defended^ 
He  also  published  several  books  against  the 
Jews,  which  reflected  great  honour  on  his 
learning,  moderation,  and  candour.  On  his 
merits  as  a  scholar  and  a  man,  Erasmus  has 
passed  a  high  encomium,  in  his  <^  Epistol. 
Lib.  i.  Ep.  ult."  **  I  was  so  vastly  delighted," 
says  he,  '«  with  the  last  conversation  which 
t  had  with  Paul  Ricius,  that  I  have  a  strong 
desire  of  enjoying  his  company  more  fre- 
quently and  familiarly.  Not  to  mention  hi^ 
^reat  skill  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  his 
knowledge  in  philosophy  and  divinity  j  ho^ 
great  is  his  rectitude  of  mind,  how  ardent 
his  thirst  after  knowledge,  how  great  his  can- 
dour in  teaching,  and  his  modesty  in  disputa- 
tions 1  I  was  charmed  with  him  the  very  first 
time  I  saw  him  formerly  at  Pavia,  where  he 
was  professor  of  philosophy;  and  I  am  still 
'more  delighted  with  him,  now  I  have  an  op- 
portunity of  viewing  him  nearer.  In  short,  I 
take  him  to  be  an  Israelite  indeed,  who  an- 
swers his  nartie  well,  since  his  whole  pleasure 
and  study,  his  busy  and  his  leisure  hours,  are 
bestowed  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  shews 
k  mind  that  is  worthy  of  the  most  honourable 
eaSe.**  Ricius  was  the  author  of  '*  Lib.  iv. 
de  Calesti  agriculiura ;"  "  De  communi  Sa- 
cramentorum  Ratione  Sertno ;"  **  De  Arcana 
Dei  Pi'ovidentia  Commentariolus  in  Psalm,  i. ;" 
«  De  anima  Coeli  juxta  Sanctorum  et  Philoso- 
phorum  Traditionem ;"  "  De  Sexcentis  et  tre- 
decifn  Mosaics  Sanctionis  mandatis;"  ^  De 
Talmudxorurfi  Codice  excerpta  Farrago;**  "  De 
Novenario  Doctrinx  ordine,  et  de  Aristotelici 
Dogmatis  Cohxrentia  et  Nexu ;"  "De Ratione 
Proocmii,"  &c. ;  ^  De  Modo  indagandi  sta- 
tuendique  cujuslibet  ScientisSubjectum;"  and 
^*  In  virulentafti  immanissimamque  Turcarum 
Rabiera,  &c.  Concio.**  The  pieces  above 
mentioned  were  published  separateljf:  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  were  afterwsrfds  collected 
together,  and  printed  in  a  folio  volume  at 
Aug^bUrg^  in  uie  year  1541.    Tliey  are  also 


inserted  ih  the  ist  vol.  of  Pistotta%'s  <*  Scti{r-r 
tores  Attis  Cabbalisticse."     Ricius  wa^   like- 
wise  the  author  of  a  Latin  version  of  ]^abbi 
Joseph  Gecatilj^'s  «  Porta  Lucis,"  1516,  4to.  5. 
«  Statera  Pruderttum,'*  163I,  8Vo.;   a  Latin 
version  of  the  books  Sanhedrin  and  Maccoth  in 
the  Mishna,  published  in  1619,  4to. ;  and,  a^-^ 
cording  to  Buxtorf,  the  Latin  version  of  the  book 
JezirOi  which  may  be  seen  irt  Pistorius^s  collec- 
tion. WolJUBihL  Hebr.  Vols.  L  et  III.  Bajle,—M>> 
RIDLEY,  Nicholas,  ah  eminent  English 
prelate  and  martyr  in  the  cause  of  the  Refor-- 
mation,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
and     born    at    Wilmontswyc    in    Tynedale, 
Northumberland,  at  the  beginning  of  me  i6thr 
century.      As  he  afforded  early  evidence  of 
excellent  natural  abilities,  and  an  inclination* 
for  learning,   he  was  placed  in  a  grammar- 
school    at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,    where   he 
made  such  a  proficiency,  that  his  uncle  Dr*. 
Robert   Ridley,   Fellow   of   Queen*s-college, 
Cambridge,  was  induced  to  take  upon  himself 
the  care  and  expence  of  his  future  education. 
By  this  relation  he  was  entered  of  Pembtoke-- 
hall  in  that  University,  about  the  year  Iffiff.- 
His  disposition  was  open  and  ingenuous;  b^ 
the  care  which  had  been  taken  of  him,  his- 
mind  waS  strongly  impressed  with  principled- 
of  piety;    and   he   possessed   an   uncommofi- 
spirit  ot  constancy  and  resolution,  which  made 
him  indefatigable  in  his  studies.     With  respect 
to  his  religious  principles,  he  appeal's  to  have 
been  educated  a  zealous  Papist.     He  studied 
Greek  under  Richard  Crook,  who  w^s  the 
first  professor  of  that  language  at  Cambridge  ;- 
and  in  memorial  of  his  diligence  in  acquiring  it, 
a  walk  under  Pembroke  garden-wall  still  retains 
the  name  of  Ridley^ s  Walk^  where  he  used  to- 
learn  and  repeat,  without  book,  St. Paul's  Epis- 
•  ties  in  the  original  tongue.     In  1522,  he  wa^ 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  with  great  re- 
.  putation.     After  having  acquired  (Considerable 
skill   in  the  Latin  and  Greek  larfgilage^,  he* 
studied  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  die 
schools ;  in  which  he  became  so  expert;  that 
the   fame   of   his    talents  and   acquirements 
reached  Oxford,  where  the  masttShr  and  fellows 
of  University-college  invited  him,  in  1524,  to 
afccept  of  an  exhibition  in  their  house.    This 
invitation  bethought  proper  to  decline,  and,  in 
the  same  veaY,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  own 
college.    He  commenced  M.  A.  in  1525;  and 
in  the  following  year  was  chosen  agent  m  all 
causes  relating  to  the   churches    of    Tilney,, 
Soham,  and  Saxthoi*pe,  belonging  toPembroke- 
halL      Havifig  been  ordained  priest.  Tor  his- 
further  improve&etft  iti  th^Iogical  knowledge  - 
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his  uncle  sent  him  to  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris, 
then  the  most  celebrated  seminary  in  Europe 
for  that  study ;  and  from  thence  he  went  to 
Louvain,  continuing  abroad  till  the  year  1529. 
After  his  return  to  Cambridge,  he  was 
chosen  junior  treasurer  of  Pembroke-hall,  in 
1530 }  and  he  now  applied  with  great  dili- 
gence to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
^the  safest  guides  in  his  theological  studies. 
Two  years  afterwards,  his  superior  qualifica- 
tions as  a  disputant  were  triumphantly  dis- 
played, in  the  character  of  one  of  the  oppo- 
nents to  two  Oxford  scholars,  who  had  chal- 
lenged all  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  a 
disputation  on  two  questions  in  which  they 
had  prepared  themselves.  On  this  occasion  the 
vain-glorious  challengers  soon  met  with  a  com- 
plete defeat,  and  were  obliged  to  quit  the  field  in 
disgrace.  In  15339  Mr.  Ridley  was  chosen 
senior  proctor  of  the  University ;  and  while  he 
continued  in  office,  the  point  of  the  Pope's 
supremacy  was  brought  before  the  University, 
to  be  examined  upon  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. After  public  disputations  had  been  heldj 
in  which  the  question  was  thoroughly  discussed, 
the  University  at  length  came  to  a  resolution, 
**  That  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  no  more  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction  derived  to  him  from 
.God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England,  than  any 
dther  foreign  bishop ;"  and  this  was  officially 
signed  by,  Mr.  Ridley,  as  well  as  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  the  other  proctor.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  in  1534,  he  proceeded 
ba(:helor  pf  divinity,  and  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  University,  as  well  as  public  orator, 
having  established  his  character  as  an  excel- 
lent preacher,  and  the  best  disputant  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  Ridley  lost  his  generous  uncle  in  the 
year  153d;  but  his  now  well  known  learning 
and  talents  socmi  procured  him  another  and 
more  powerfid  patron  in  Dr.  Cranmer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  yeai  following,  took  him  into  his  family, 
and  made  him  his  chaplain.  As  a  testimony 
of  his  approbation,  and  an  earnest  of  future 
favour,  in  1538  the  Archbishop  presented  him 
to  the  vicarage  of  Heme  in  East  Kent.  Here 
he  preached  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
excepting  that  he  still  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  corporal  presence  in  the  eucharist ;  and 
among  other  converts  which  h^  made  to  them, 
was  the  Lady  Fiennes,  who  proved'  a  distin- 
guished ornament  to  the  causp  which  she 
adopted.  To  enliven  the  devotion  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, he  also  had  the  Te  Deum  sung  at 
church  in  Ei^lish;   which  was   afterwards 


made  the  subject  of  an  accusation  against 
him.  When,  m  1539,  the  act  of  the  six  ai^ 
tides  was  passed,  he  bore  his  testimony  against 
the  imposition  of  them,  though  he  himself 
was  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  penalties 
of  the  statute.  For  he  properly  distinguished 
between  what  he  considered  to  be  an  useful 
appointment  in  the  church,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  it  on  conscience,  as  a  point  necessary 
to  salvation.  By  a  close  application  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  fathers  at 
Heme,  and  by  friendly  conferences  with  his 
patron  the  Archbishop,  Mr.  Ridley  made  gra- 
dual improvements  in  religious  knowledge^ 
changing  his  opinions  as  new  light  broke  in 
updh  his  mind,  influenced  by  no  woridly  mo- 
tives,  but  solely  by  the  love  of  truth ;  and  he 
faithJFully  communicated  to  his  people  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  genuine  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  word  of  God,  renouncing  the 
comments  of  the  schoolmen  and  the  popish 
doctors.  So  diligently  and  conscientiously 
did  he  discharge  the  duties  of  his  pastond 
office,  diat  he  gained  the  general  applause  of 
the  people  in  the  neighbouring  parishes ;  who, 
neglecting  their  own  clergy,  would  assemble 
from  many  miles  round  to  hear  his  sermons. 
In  the  year  1540,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
proceeded  doctor  of  divinity ;  probably  by  the 
persuasion  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  was 
meditating  to  bring  forwards  his  chaplain  into 
more  conspicuous  stations.  Soon  after  he  had 
taken  his.degree,a  vacancy  happening  in  the  mas- 
tership of  Pembroke-hall,  the  Fellows,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  his  learning,  abilities* 
and  good  dispositions,  chose  him  to  fill  that 
post.  About  the  same  time,  through  Cran- 
mer's  influence,  he  was  nominated  chaplain  to 
the  King ;  and  this  honour  was  speedily  followed 
by  his  collation  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbury.  In  this  city, 
when  his  duty  called  him  to  fill  the  pulpit,  he 
discovered  so  much  integrity  and  zeal  in  endea- 
vouring to  expose  to  the  people  the  abuses  of 
popery,  that  he  provoked  against  him  the  rage 
of  some  of  the  prebendaries  and  preachers  of 
what  was  caUed  the  old  learning,  who,  at  the 
Archbishop's  visitation  in  1541,  exhibited 
charges  against  him  for  preaching  contrary  to 
the  statute  of  the  six  articles.  On  this  occasion 
Dr.  Ridley,  though  he  feared  not  to  bear  his 
testimony  against  any  tenet  or  practice  which 
he  discovered  to  be  erroneous,  yet,  from  re- 
spect to  the  authority  by  which  the  six  articles 
were  enjoined,  when  called  upon  for  his  defence 
delivered  his  opinions  with  so  much  caution, 
that  the  malicious  views  of  his  accusers  were 
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completely  disappointed.  Notwithstanding  this, 
a  new  attempt  to  ruin  him  was  privately  pro- 
jected by  Dr.  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  some  of  his  popish  associates,  who  contrived 
that  articles  should  be  exhibited  against  him 
before  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  Kent,  and 
,  afterwards  before  the  King  and  council,  which 
charged  him  with  preaching  against  auricular 
confession,  calling  die  ceremonies  of  the  church 
beggarly  ceremonies,  and  directing  Te  Deum 
to  be  sung  in  English  at  Heme.  The  cog- 
nizance ot  this  accusation  being  referred  by 
the  King  to  Ctanmer,  he  detected  the  true 
authors  of  the  persecution,  and  discovered  their 
malicious  design  to  the  King,  by  whose  authority 
it  was  immediately  crushed. 

Hitherto  Dr.  Ridley  had  been  an  unsuspect- 
ing believer  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion;  but  in  the  year  1545,  while  spending 
a  considerable  time  in  retirement  at  Herne,  he 
employed  himself  in  carefully  and  dispas- 
sionately examining  into  its  truth  and  evidence. 
To  this  subject  his  attention  appears  to  have 
been  drawn,  by  the  apology  of  the  Zuinglians 
for  their  doctrine  respecting  the  eucharist  in 
opposition  to  Luther,  which  had  been  lately 
published)  and  was  very  generally  and  eagerly 
read.  He  had  also  procured  the  treatise  of 
Ratramn,  a  monk  of  Corbie  in  the  9th 
century,  written  against  Paschasius  Radbert 
at  the  request  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Baldy 
of  which  we  have  made  particular  mention  in 
our  life  of  the  author.  From  this  book  Dr. 
Ridley  learned,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence^  or  transubstantiation,  was  for  the  first 
time  advanced  so  lately  as  about  the  year  840, 
and  that  it  met  with  the  strongest  opposition 
from  some  of  the  firm  supporters  of  the  Catholic 
church.  This  discovery  razed  at  once  that 
foundation  of  authority  on  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  establish  that  doctrine,  and 
prepared  him  to  consider  without  prejudioe 
what  the  writers  above  mentioned  had  published* 
He  now  determined  to  search  the  Scriptures 
more  accurately  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  lathers.  As  he 
proceeded,  he  honestly  communicated  his  dis- 
coveries and  his  scruples  to  his  friend  and 
patron  Cranmer,  who,  knowing  the  sincerity 
of  the  man,  and  his  cool  judgment,  was  pre-' 
vailed  upon  to  examine  this  doctrine  himself 
with  the  utmost  care.  The  result  was,  that 
both  Dr.  Ridley  and  the.  Archbishop  became 
fully  convinced,  that  the  doctrine  in  question 
was  not  z  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The  setting' 
aside  of  this  absurd  tenet  wa«  a  very  important 
article  of  reformation^  for,  as  Cranmer  ex- 


pressed himself,  "  tiie  taking  away  of  beads, 
pilgrimages,  pardons,  and  such  like  popery, 
was  but  the  lopping  a  few  branches,  which 
would  soon  spring  up  again,  unless  the  roott 
of  the  tree,  which  were  transubstantiation  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  were  pulled  up." 
And  this  he  acknowledged  was  owing  to  con* 
ference  with  Dr.  Ridley,  "  who,   by   sundry 

Eersuasions  and  authorities  of  doctors,  drew 
im  quite  from  his  old  opinion."  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1545*  Cranmer  procured 
for  his  friend  the  eighth  stall  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Westminster.  Upon  the  accessioil 
•of  Edward  IV.  in  1547,  Dr.  Ridley,  being 
appointed  to  preach  before  the  King  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  took  that  opportunity,  after  con-^ 
futing  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  pretended  claims 
to  authority  and  power,  to  discourse  concerning 
the  abuses  of  images  in  churches,  and  cere^ 
monies,  particularly  the  use  of  holy  water  for 
driving  away  devils ;  which  Gardiner,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  was  among  his  auditors, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  defend  in  a 
letter  which  he  sent  to  him  on  the  following 
Monday.  About  this  time,  the  Fellows  of 
Pembroke-hall  presented  their  master  to  the 
church  of  Soham,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich; 
and  upon  the  bishop's  disputing  the  presentation,^' 
he  was  admitted  to  it  by  a  command  from  the 
King.  Of  the  high  respect  in  which  his  abilities 
and  learning  were  held  a  proof  was  given  a 
few  days  afterwards,  when  he  was  united 
in  a  commission  with  the  Archbisliop  of  Can« 
terbury,  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Rochester,- 
and  six  others,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  cause  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  whose 
Countess  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  and  to 
pass  such  a  sentence  as  should  be  warranted 
by  Scripture,  and  the  judgment  of  the  primitive 
Christians. 

In  September  1547,  a  vacancy  .having  taken 
place  in  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Ridley 
was  promoted  to  that  dignity,  and  consecrated 
with  the  yet-unaltered  rites  and  forms  usual  on- 
such  occasions  in  the  Roman  church,  after  he 
had  taken  an  oath  by  which  he  renounced  the 
usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
During  the  following  year,  he  appears  to  have 
been  employed  in  reforming  the  liturgy,  con- 
jointly with  Archbishop'  Cranmer,  five  other> 
prelates,  and  some  learned  divines;  and  ia 
1549,  he  was  appoiiited  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners empowered  to  search  after  all  Anabap- 
tists, heretics,  and  contemners  of  the  book  of 
common  prayer.  In  consequence  of  being  put 
into  this  commission,  he  was  involved  in  the. 
indelible  reproach  of  having  contributed  t^ 
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.ll^nng  ^  Oie  stal^  Joan  Bocher  and   George 
'Van  FarUj  of  whose  character  and  martjrrdom 
we  have  given  an  a(H:ount  in  tlie  life  of  Cranmer. 
Soon  afterwards  he  repaired  to  Cambridge  to 
hold,    as   he  then  imagined,  a  visitation  for 
Abptishing  statutes  and  ordinances  which  main- 
igined  popery  and  snperstat}on9  and  to  preside 
^t   a  public  dispute    qn  the  subject  of  the 
corporal  presence  in  the  eucbarist.    But  when 
J^is  fellow-commissioners  made  Iiim  fully  ac- 
•quaioted  with  their  instructions,  which  they 
£ad  eoncealed  from  him  for  some  daySf  he 
found  that  the  principal  object  of  tlieir  appoint- 
ment was  the  suppression  of  ClaiFe-hall,  under 
the  preten<:e  of  uniting  it  to  Trinity-haU>  and 
4>f  erecting  there  a  new  college  of  civilians ; 
though  the  real  motive  of  the  courtiers  in 
Urging  that  measure  was>  that  they  might  seize 
tipcm  the  revenues  of  Cbre-hall.    The  Master 
md  Fellows,  however,  could  not  he  prevailed 
ttpcoi  voluntarily  to  surrender  their  college  into 
Ithe  King's  hands }  and  when  the  majority  of 
l^e  commifsioaers  determined  that  they  might 
piQceed  to  the  execution  of  their  scheme*  under 
Ae  sole  sanction  of  the  royal  authority,  Ridley 
saodestly   opposed   their   determination,    and 
W>A  great  calomess  entered  his  dissent.    Not 
-venturing  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  protest, 
Ae  oQoimisaioners  complained  to  the  Protector 
Af  the  intenruptaon  in  promoting  the  King's 
service  which  they  met  with  from  the  Bishop 
<if  Rochester.    Upon  this  the  Protector  wrote 
a  chiding  letter  to  Ridley,,  which  was  followed 
1iy    an    interchange  of  several    other  letters 
between  them  upon  the  subject*    But  notwith- 
>statiding  all  the  means  which  were  made  use 
of  to  influence  our  prelate,  he  resolutely  per- 
sisted in  refusing  his  countenance  to  a  pro? 
ceeding  which  he  considered  to  be  unjust ;  and, 
owing  to  his   firmness,    the  afiair    dropped. 
His  nei^t  business  was  to  preside  at  a  public 
disputation  in  the  University  on  the  subject  of 
the  liord's  supper.    On  this  occasion,  the  advo- 
cates both  for  the  popish  and  protestant  doctrines 
had  a  fair  hearing,  and  after  their  debates  were 
ended,  Bishop  Ridley  determined,  in  a  very 
leamedi  solid,  and  satisfactory  manner,  ags(inst 
transubstantiation,  and  the  oblation  of  Christ 
in  that  sacrament.    This  determination  Lang- 
dale,  one  of  the  popish  disputants,  who  for  his 
aeal  was  aftetwards  made  Archdeacon  of  Chi- 
ohester,  by  Queen  Mairy,  undertook  to  refute  ; 
but,  though  he  obtuned  the  royal  licence  for 
printing  his  book  at  Paris  in  1553,  yet  he  did 
not  publish  it  till  1556,  when  he  was  secure 
against  any  reply  from  Ri41ey« 
The  Bishop  o^  Rochester  was  one  of  the 


commissioABTS  s^^pqinted  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  cause  of  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
by  whom  sentence  of  deprivation   was  pro- 
nounced agaiuH  him.     After  this  sentence  had 
been  confirmed)  Bishop  Ridley  was  thought  to 
be  the  most  proper  person  to  fill  th^t  important 
see,  on  account  of  his  great  lemming,  and  zeal 
for   the    Reformation.     Hi^  translation  from 
Rochester  to  London  was  accordingly  declared 
in  February  1549-50,  though  he  was  not  in- 
stalled before  the  month  of  April,.when  the 
bishopric  of  Westminster  was  st^ppressed,  af 
a  distinct  see»  and  united  to  that  of  London. 
It  was  an  hononrable  mark  of  distinction  tlia^ 
his  patent  to  his  bishopric  was  granted  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life,  while  several   other 
prelates  in  this  reign  held  their  titles  to  their 
sees  only  during  their  good  behaviour.     Rid- 
ley's conduct  towards  his  predecessor  Bonner 
and  his  family,  after  taking  possession  of  the 
episcopal   palace,  bears   very  creditable   testi- 
mony to  his  integrity  and  benevolence.    He 
took  particular  care  to  preserve  from  injury  the 
goods   and  moveables  belonging  to  Bonner, 
giving  him  free  leave  Ip  remove  the  smallest 
article  to  which  he  had  any  claim,  and  sa- 
credly keeping  for  his  use  what  he  knew  to  be 
his,  tnoueh  not  taken  away.    Such  materials  as 
Bonner  had  purchased  for  the  repair  of  his 
house  and  church  Ridley  employed  to  the  uses 
designed ;  but  he  scrupulouslv  repaid  him  the 
money  which  he  had  advanced  for  them.     He 
took  upon  himself  the  discharge  of  the  suma 
which  were    due    to   Bonner's   servants   for 
liveries  and  wages ;   and  that  the  mother  and 
sister  of  that  prelate,  who  lived  near  the  palace 
at  Fulham,  and  had  their  board  there,  might  not 
be  losers  in  consequence  of  his  promotion,  he 
always  sent  for  them  to  dinner  and  supper,, 
constantly  placing  Mrs.  Bonner  at  the  head  of 
the  table)  even  when  persons  of  high  rank 
were  his  guests.     Soon  after  his  translation  to 
London,  Bishop  Ridley  was  nominated  one  of 
the   commissioners   for  examining   Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchesteri  and  concurred  in  his 
deprivation.      About   the    same    time    com- 
menced his  dispute  with  Hooper,  Biskop-elect 
of  Gloucester,  on  the  subject  of  the  vestments 
appointed  to  be  used  in  the  church,  of  which 
we  have  given  an  account  in  the  life  of  that 
prelate.     In  the  summer  of  the  year  1550^ 
Bishop  Ridley  visited  his  dioces^j  and  among 
other  injunctions   set  forth  one  which  very 
properly  directed  that  the  altars  should  be 
taken  down  in  the  churches,  and  tables  su|>sti« 
tuted  in. the  room  of  them  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper.    By  so  doing  he  agreed 
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vnA  Hoopir,  who,  in  a  sermon  btety  pTOMshed  ^ord  in  my  lathei'e  ^ays.***  Upotf  <ile'Biiihop'» 

before  the  King  recommended  that  measure,  t>bserfing,  diat  God's  word  was  the  same  at 

«<  thereby/'  said  he,  <<  to  take  away  the  fake  all  times,  but  had  been  better  understood  and 

persuasion  of  the  people,  which  they  hare  of  -practised  in  some  ages  than  others,  she  could 

•sacrifices  to  be  done  upon  altars.    Because,  as  restrain  her  anger  no  longer,  bat  told  him, 

long  as  altars  remain,  both  the  ignorant  people,  ^^  Tou  durst  not  for  your  ears  Jiaye  avouched 

:«nd  the  ignorant  and  evil-persuaded  priests,  that  for  God's  word  in  my  father's  days,  that 

^ill  dream  always  of  sacrifices."     In  15519  'Vounowdo."    She  then  broke  out  into  many 

the  disorder  called  the  sweating  sidcness  pre^  "bitter  expressions  against  the  established  form 

vttled  in  England,  and  proved  fatal  to  great  of  religion,  tlie  administration  of  government, 

liumbers  of  people.     It  made  its  appearance  at  'and  the  laws  made  during  her  brother'sminority, 

London  in  the  month  of  June,  and  within  the  *and  parted  from  the  Bishop  with  these  words : 

'^pace  of  eleven  days  carried  off  between  eight  ^^  My  Lord,  for  your  civility  in  coming  to  see 

-and  nine  hundred  persons.     Among  others,  tfne,  I  thank  you ;   but  for  your  ofier  to  preach 

•several  of  the   court  proved  victims   to   it;  -before   me,  I  thank  you  not  a  whit."    His 

-which  occasioned  the  King  to  remove  from  <h<mest  freedom  on  this  occasion,  was  never 

Westminster  to  Hampton  Court.     However,  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  the  bigotted  Mary, 

while  tins  malignant  and  pestilential  disorder  'When  the  paiiiament  assembled  in  1553,  the 

was  raging.  Bishop  Ridley,  cheerfully  resign-  'King,  who  was  fiow  languishing  under  the  de« 

Jng  himself  to  the  care  of  Providence,  conti-  ^^e  which  soon  terminated  his  Kfe,  being 

AiMd  to  reside  in  the  midst  of  his  flock,  assidu-  enable  to  go  to  Westminster,  ordered  the  two 

ous  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  fiinctions,  houses  to  attend  hhn  at  Whitehall ;    where 

and  endeavouring  to  improve  the  publiccalamity  Bishop  Ridley  preached  before  htm,  and  took 

to  the  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  peo-  the  opportunity  of  eicpatiating  with  great  force 

pk«    To  promote  more  generally  a  refonn»-  on  the  duties  of  beneficence  and  charity,  afi 

tion  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  the  council  particularly  obligatory  on  persons  of  the  highest 

this  year  appointed  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  rank  and  station,  fa^h  on  accoynt  of  their 

Stehop  Ridley  to  prepare  a  book  of  articles  of  greater  ability,  afltdof  the  influence  ii^ich  their 

fahli.    With  this  view  they  drew  up  forty-  etamples  of  goodness  might  have  upon  others. 

f«ro  articles,  and  sent  copies  of  them  to  the  On  the  same  day  the  King  sent  for  the  Bishop, 

-^iher  bishops  and  learned  divines,  for  their  cor-  dianked  him  for  his  discourse,  discovering  by 

Tactions  and  amendments;  afterwhich the  Arch-  ^a  recapitulation  of  the  princq>al  points  in  it  the 

inshop  reviewed  them  asecondtime>  and  then  pre-  strong  impression  which  it  had  made  upon  him, 

jsented  them  feo  the  council,  where  they  received  and  then  entreated  his  direction  by  what  parti- 

•the  royd  sanction,  and  were  then  published  by  cular  actions  he  might  in  die  best  manner  dis* 

-the  King^sauthority,  as  an  act  of  the  supremacy,  charge  his  duty  towards  the  poor  and  the  mise- 

In  the  year  155I}  Bishop  Ridley  visited  his  raUe.     As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the 

old  college  at  Cambridge,  and  upon  his  return  ^urpriae  occasioned  by  such  an  unexpected 

called  at  Hundsdon,  to  pay  his  respect  to  the  -question,  the  Bishop  told  His  Majesty,  that  be- 

Princess  Mary.    The  reception  which  he  met  fore  he  gave  his  answer  he  wished  to  consult 

with  from  her  was  civil,  till  he  offered  to  preach  with  some  persons  experienced  in  civil  govern- 

%efore  her  on  the  fblk>wing  Sunday,  if  she  ment*,  and  especially  the  magistrates  of  London^ 
would  permit  him.    Upon  this  her  counte-  '  who,  from  the  multitudes  of  the  poorer  classes 

nance  changed,  and,  after  continuing  for  some  within  their  jurisdiction,  must  be  acquainted 

time  silent,  said,  <<  I  pray  you,  my  Lord,  make  with  their  condition,  and  competent  to  point 

the  answer  to  yourself."    The  Bishop  proceed-  out  the  most  proper  means  for  their  relief  and 

hig  to  tell  her  that  his  oiBce  and  duty  obliged  improvement.     Upon  this  the  Kin^  ordered 

Inm  to  make  the  offer ;  She  replied,  that  if  die  letters  on  the  subject  to  be  immediately  drawn 

answer  must  come  from  her,  she  had  to  say  tip,  which  he  confirmed  by  his  hand  and  seal 

that  the  doors  of  die  parish»cburch  should  be  end  delivered  to  our  prelate,  desiring  him  to  be 

open  for  him,  if  he  came,  and  that  he  might  his  messenger  to  the  citizens  on  that  occasion^ 

preach  if  he  pleased;   but  that  neither  would  and  to  use  all  possible  expedition  in  the  busi- 

ahe  hear  him,  nor  allow  any  of  her  servants  to  ness.    With  these  letters  die  Bishop  hastened 

do  it.     *^  Madam,"  says  the  Bishop,  ^<  I  trust  to  the  Lord  Mayor, who  summoned  a  committee 

you  will  not  refuse  God's  word."    **  I  cannot  of  aldermen  and  commoner^,   by  whom  the 

tell,''  said  she,  <<  wiiat  you  call  God's  word  ;  subject  recommended  in  them  was  takeh  into 

dttt  is  not  God's  word  n0w>  (hat  was  God's  serious  consideration.    The  result  wai  such  a 
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representation  of  the  different  clasae^  of  ob- 
jects which  calkjd  for  the  attention  of  huma«' 
nitj,  as  determined  the  King  to  found,  or 
incorporate  anew,  and  endow  with  ample  reve- 
nues, those  noble  charitable  institutions,  Christ's, 
Bartholomew's,  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas's 
hospitals. 

When,  after  the  death  of  King  Edward  VI., 
an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  Ladj  Jane  Grey 
to  the  throne.  Bishop  Ridley  was  induced 
heartily  to  concur  in  it  by  his  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Being  com- 
manded by  the  council  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's 
and  to  recommend  Queen  Jane  to  the  people, 
he  obeyed  the  order  with  great  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness,  pointing  out  the  dangerous  and  ruinous 
consequences  which  must  follow  should  the 
Princess  Mary  succeed,  who  was  a  rigid  Papist, 
determined  to  subvert  the  true  religion  as  al- 
ready established,  and  to  betray  the  kingdom 
again  into  slavery  under  a  foreign  power.  After 
the  design  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  had  miscarried, 
and  the  Princess  Mary  had  been  acknowledged 
and  proclaimed  Queen,  Ridley  went  to  Fra- 
mingnam,  where  Mary  now  was,  to  do  her 
homage  and  to  submit  to  her  clemency.  His 
reception,  however,  viras  such  as  he  might 
expect  after  what  had  passed  at  Hundsdon. 
By  the  command  of  that  bigotted  Princess  he 
was  sent  back  from  Framingham  on  a  lame 
horse,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the 
26th  of  July  15531  to  be  proceeded  against, 
not  as  a  state  prisoner  for  treason,  but  for  he- 
resy. Notwithstanding  this  treatment,  the 
Bishop  might  have  delivered  himself  from  the 
danger  wmch  threatened  him,  and  recovered 
the  Queen's  favour,  if  he  would  have  brought 
the  weight  of  his  learning  and  authority  to 
countenance  her  proceedings  in  religion,  rfith 
the  hope  of  winning  him,  therefore,  he  was 
treated  with  more  respect  and  indulgence  than 
the  other  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  having  the 
liberty  of  walking  about  in  it,  to  try  if  he 
would  voluntarily  go  to  mass.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  was  very  desirous  of  conferring  with 
Cranmer  and  Latimer,  who  were  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  that  he  might  bring  his  ovm  opinions 
to  the  test,  and  either  correct  or  strengthen 
them  from  the  experience  of  those  veterans. 
For  this  purpose  they  had  several  conferences, 
exchanging  papers  and  letters  on  jlhese  subjects* 
When  Ridley  had  been  about  eight  months  in 
the  Tower,  he  was  conveyed  from  thence  to 
Oxford,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  to 
be  present  at  a  disputation,  when  it  was  pre- 
tended that  the  controversy  between  the  Papists 
and  Protestants  would  be  determined  by  a  fair 
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debate  between  the  most  eminent  divined  •f 
both  parties.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this 
disputation  was  conducted,  and  of  the  treat- 
ment which  our  prelate  met  with  till  his  final 
condemnation  for  heresy,  on  the  ist  of  Oct* 
1555,  an  account  has  been  already  given  in  our 
lives  of  Cranmer  and  Latimer.  iJuring  the 
fortnight  in  which  he  continued  in  prison  after 
his  condemnation,  the  Popish  party,  as  diough 
they  were  ashamed  to  sacrifice  a  man  of  such 
acknowledged  piety  and  learning,  tried  all  their 
means  of  persuasion  to  gain  him  to  their  cause. 
Brookes,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  great  sim- 
plicity pointed  out  to  him  the  only  method  of 
of  being  reclaimed  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  was,  to  <<  captivate  his  senses,  and  sub- 
due his  reason  }'*  and  then,  <<  he  doubted  not 
but  that  he  might  be  easily  induced  to  acknow* 
ledge  one  church  with  them."  About  the  same 
time  Lord  Dacres,  who  was  kinsman  to  Ridley, 
.offered  ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  Queen,  if 
she  would  preserve  so  valuable  a  life.  But  to 
this  proposal  she  would  not  aeree,  on  any  other 
condition  than  that  of  the  Bishop's  recantation  i 
and  Ridley,  with  the  spirit  of  a  primitive 
martyr,  nooly  refused  life  on  such  .terms. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  which  was  the  day 
preceding  that  appointed  for  his  execution,  our 
excellent  prelate  was  degraded  from  priest's 
orders  by  die  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  seem^ 
to  have  considered  him  as  havin?  before  invar 
lidated  his  consecration  by  abjurmg  the  Pope* 
When  the  mummery  of  this  scene  was  finished^ 
Ridley  prepared  himself  for  his  approaching 
death,  which  a  sound  judgment  and  a  good 
conscience  enabled  him  to  regard  as  a  subject 
of  joy  and  triumph.  He  called  it  his  marriage^ 
and  in  the  evening  washed  his  beard  and  legs^ 
and  supped  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Shipside,  and  some  other  friends,  behaving 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  "When  thej 
rose  from  table,  Mr.  Shipside  offered  to  watch 
all  night  with  him  ^  but  he  would  not  suffer 
him,  saying,  that  he  intended  (God  willing)  to 
go  to  bed,  and  to  sleep  as  quietly  that  nighty 
as  ever  he  did  in  his  life.  On  Uie  following 
morning,  dressed  in  the  habit  which  he  used  to 
wear  in  his  episcopal  character,  he  walked  to 
the  place  of  execution  between  the  mayor  and 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  Oxford }  and„  seeing 
Latimer  app!:oach,  from  whom  he  had  beea 
separated  after  their  ^condemnation,  he  ran  to 
him  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  embraced 
him,  and  said,  <<  Be  of  good  heart,  brother^ 
for  God  will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the 
flame,  or  else  strengthen  us  to  abide  it."  Then 
going  up  to  the  stake>  he  kneeled  down^  and 
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Idssing  it|  prayed  widi  great  fervour.  He  was 
now  compelled  to  hear  a  sermon  from  a  Popish 
doctor,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of  Latimer ; 
afndy  after  it  was  ended,  being  refused  permis- 
sion to  spealc  a  few  sentences,  unless  he  re- 
csanted,  he  said,  «  Well,  so  long  as  the  breath 
is  in  my  body,  I  will  never  deny  my  Lord 
Christ,  and  his  known  truth*  God's  will  be 
done  in  me  !'*  He  was  then  stripped  to  his 
shirt,  and  fastened  by  an  iron  chain  to  the 
Sftme  stake  with  Bishop  Latimer.  At  this  in- 
stant, when  a  cruel  death  awaited  him,  Ridlev 
shewed  a  wonderful  greatness  of  mind  and  self- 
possession,  in  being  so  regardless  of  his  own 
sufferings,  as  to  spend  some  of  his  kst  moments 
in  solicitations  for  the  interests  and  happiness 
df  others.  He  made  it  his  dying  request  to 
hotd  Williams,  that  he  would  support  by  his 
interest  a  supplication  which  he  had  made  to 
Aff  Queen  on  behalf  of  his  sister ;  and  that  His 
Lordship  would  also  interfere  in  favour  of  some 
poor  men,  who  had  taken  leases  of  Ridley, 
under 't!!he  see  of  London,  which  his  successor 
had  uojtii^tly^and  illegally  refused  to  confirm. 
All  prepatJations  having  now  been  made,  a 
kindled  faggot  was  laid  at  Ridley's  feet,  who, 
when  he  saw  the  fire  flaming  up  towards  him^ 
with  a  loud  voice  commended  lus  soul  to  God. 
Latimer  soon  expired;  but,  by  some  misma- 
nagement of  the  fire  on  Ridley's  side  of  the 
stake,  the  flames  were  prevented  from  reaching 
the  upper  part  of  his  body,  and  his  legs  were 
consumed  before  the  fire  approached  the  vital 
parts,  which  made  him  endure  dreadful  tor- 
ments for  a  long  time.  At  length  his  sufferings 
were  terminated  by  the  explosion  of  a  bag  of 
gunpowder  which  had  been  suspended  from  his 
neck,  after  which  he  did  not  discover  any  re- 
maining signs  of  life.  Such  was  the  end  of 
Bishop  Ridley !  a  prelate  of  great  learning  and 
distinguished  abilities,  who  filled  his  high  station 
with  dignity  and  honour,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  instruments  in  promoting  the 
grand  cause  of  the  Reformation.  In  his  pri- 
vate character,  he  was  a  pattern  of  piety,  hu- 
mility, temperance,  and  regularity,  to  all  around 
hittu  His  temper  was  cheerful  and  agreeable ;' 
his  manners  courteous  and  affable  ;  and  of  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart  he  gave  abundant 
proofs,  in  his  extraordinary  generosity  and 
Uberality  to  the  poor.  Anthony  Wood  says  of 
him,  that  <<  he  was  a  person  small  in  stature, 
but  great  in  learning,  and  profoundly  read  in 
divinity."  Among  other  pieces  he  was  the 
author  of  **  A  Treatise  concerning  Images,  not 
to  be  set  up  nor  worshipped,  in  Churches," 
written  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  VI.j 


**  Brief  Declaration  of  the  Lord's  Supper," 
first  printed  in  1555,  8vo.,  written  during  his 
imprisonment  at  Oxford,  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  William  Whittyngham  \  "  Certain 
godly  and  comfortable  Conferences"  between 
him  and  Latimer,  during  the  time  of  their  im- 
prisonment, first  printed  in  1555,  8vo. ;  "  A 
friendly  Farewell  unto  all  his  true  Lovers," 
written  during  his  imprisonment,  a  little  before 
his  death,  and  printed  in  1559,  8vo. ;  "  A 
pious  Lamentation  of  the  miserable  State  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  Time  of  the 
late  Revolt  from  the  Gospel,"  Bvo.  5  "  A 
Comparison  between  the  comfortable  Doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Traditions  of  the  Popish 
Religion,"  printed  with  the  former;  "  An 
Account  of  a  Disputation  at  Oxford  in  1554/' 
written  in  Latin,  and  published  from  the 
original  manuscript  in  1688,  4to.,  by  Dr.  Gil- 
bert Ironside,  warden  of  Wadham-coUege ; 
*«  A  Treatise  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  pub- 
lished with  the  former;  and  "  A  Letter  of 
Reconciliation  written  to  Bishop  Hooper," 
published  by  Samuel  Johnson,  in  1689,  4to. 
Many  of  his  <<  Letters,"  and  also  some  of  the 
pieces  mentioned  above,  have  been  published 
by  Fox  in  his  <<  Acts  and  Monuments,"  and 
may  likewise  be  seen  in  Glocester  Ridle^s  Life 
of  Bishop  Ridley.  Biog.  Brit.  Brit.  Biog, 
JFood^s  Athen.  Vol.  I.  NeaPs  Hist.  Purit. 
Vol.  L  ch.  i—^iii.  passim.  —  M. 

RIDLEY,  Gloster,  Dr.,  a  man  of  some 
eminence  as  a  writer,  was  of  the  same  family 
as  Dr.  Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  who 
fell  a  martyr  to  the  persecutions  of  Queen  Mary. 
He  was  bom  in  1702,  on  board  the  Glou- 
cester East  Indiaman,  whence  he  got  his 
name ;  and  received  the  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Winchester.  He  then  removed''  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a 
Fellow  and  bachelor  oJF  laws ;  and  here  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  more  acquirements,  by  which 
he  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as  a  ^oet^ 
historian,  and  divine.  For  many  years,  the 
only  preferment  he  enjoyed  was  the  small  col- 
lege living  of  Weston  Longueville  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  donative  of  Poplar  in  Middlesex :  to 
these  the  college  afterwards  added  the  donative 
of  Rumford,  in  Essex.  In  1740  and  1742  he 
preached  eight  sermons  at  Lady  Moyer's  lec- 
ture, which  wore  published  in  1742,  8vo.  In 
1763  he  publislied  the  Life  of  Bishop  Ridley, 
in  4to. .  In  1 765  he  published  his  Review  of 
Philips's  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole  ;  and,  in  1761^ 
in  reward  for  his  labours  in  this  controversy 
and  in  another  which  the  Confessional  pro- 
duced, he  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Seeker 
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to  a  golden  prebend  at  Salisbury.  He  died 
in  November  17749  leaving  a  widow  and  four 
daughters}  one  of  whom,  Mrs.  Evans,  pub- 
lished several  novels.  In  the  latter  part  of  hia 
life  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  his  sons, 
who  were  young  men  of  considerable  abilities. 
The  elder,  James  Ridley,  was  author  of  Tales 
of  the  Genii  \  a  humorous  paper  called  the 
Scheemer,  afterwards  collected  into  a  volume  \ 
the  History  of  James  Lovegrove,  and  several 
other  literary  works.  The  younger,  Thomas^ 
died' of  the  smalUpox,  a  writer  at  Madras. 
Two  poems  by  Dr.  Ridley>  one  styled  "  Jovi 
Eleutlverio,  or  an  Offering  to  Liberty,"  and 
the  other  called  «  Psyche,"  were  printed  in 
Dodsley's  collection.  Melampus,  the  sequel 
of  the  latter,  has  since  been  published  by  sub- 
scription. His  transcript  of  the  Syriac  gospels 
was  published,  with  a  literal  Latin  transla- 
tion, by  Professor  White,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  at 
Oxford.  Note  to  N'lQhol/s  Collection  of  Poems^ 
Vol.  FIIL—J. 

RIDLEY,  Humphrey,  a  physician  and 
anatomist,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning 
of  the  1 8th  century,  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  in 
which  city  he  was  a  practitioner.  He  graduated 
at  Leyden  in  1679,  ^^  appears  from  his  inau- 
gural dissertation  "  De  Lue  Venerea;"  and 
from  a  pasSlEige  in  his  writings  he  seems  to 
have  resided  in  the  country  before  he  settled 
in  the  metropolis.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
his  private  history. 

Dr.  Ridley  published  in  1695,  "  The  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Brain,  containing  its  Mecha- 
nism and  Physiology,  &c.,  to  which  is  annexed 
c- particular  Account  of  Animal  Functions  and 
Muscular  Motion/'  8vo.  The  anatomical 
part  of  this  work,  though  not  without  omis- 
sions and  errors,  has  some  improvements  upon 
former  descriptions  :  in  particular,  he  disco- 
vered,- or  at  least  perfected,  the  circular  sinus 
of  the  dura  mater.  His  physiological  expla- 
nation of  muscular  motion  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  Boerhaave.  The  figures  in  this 
work  were  drawn  by  the  eminent  anatomist 
Cowper,  and  are  repeated  in  the  Supplement 
to  his  Anatomy.  Ridley's  second  work,  en- 
titled "  Observationes  qusdam  Medico  Practice 
et  Physiologica,"  8vo.,  1703,  contains  cases  in 
a  variety  of  disorders,  which  shew  him  to  have 
been  an  attentive  practitioner.  There  are  sub- 
joined ten  dissections  of  morbid  bodies,  and  a 
dissertation  concerning  the  foramen  ovale,  ac- 
companied with  a  figure.  Halleri  Bibl.  Anat. 
(srJded.  Pract.     Ridley's  Worts A. 
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RIGAUD,  Hrftcnrm,  a  very  enrifliefll' 
portrait-painter,  was  bom  in  1663  at  Per* 
pignan«  His  grandfather  and  father  were 
both  painters,  and  althoosh  when  the  latter 
died  he  was  very  youngi  he  had  imbibed  to 
much  of  the  family  taste,  that  it  was  thought- 
proper  to  bring  him  up  to  the  same  profession. 
He  first  studied  under  two  indifferent  masters- 
at  Montpellier,  but  afterwards  rec^ved  instruc* 
tbns  from  Ranc,  a  pwiter  who  approached 
the  manner  of  Vandyke.  This  manner  was 
the  principal  object  of  Rigaud's  imitation  | 
and  by  attentive  study  and  assiduous  practice 
he  acquired  a  freedom  of  hand,  a  truth  of 
colouring,  and  force  of  expression,  which 
raised  him  to  the  stunmit  of  reputation.  He 
visited  Paris  in  168 1,  and  obtained  the  first 
l^rize  from  the  Academy  of  Painting*  It  was 
his  wish  to  improve  himself  by  a  journey  to 
Italy ;  but  Le  Brun,  who  had  seen  and  ad«» 
mired  some  of  his  productions,  advised  hin 
to  remain  at  Paris  and  cultivate  his  talent  for 
portrait-painting,  as  the  surest  road  to  distinc- 
tion and  fortune.  This  advice,  which  perhaps 
might  be  given  through  jeak)u8y,  he  followed 
with  a  success  that  placed  him  among  the  most 
conspicuous  in  that  branch  of  the  art ;  for  he 
is  recorded  as  having  painted  five  monarchs^ 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  of 
France,  besides  a  great  number  of  illustrious 
and  eminent  persons  of  his  own  and  foreign 
countries.  His  likenesses  were  extremely  strik- 
ing and  characteristic,  and  he  often  bistorized 
his  portraits  by  some  appropriate  action  and 
accompaniments.  Nature  was  his  great  study^ 
and  he  carried  his  accuracy  of  imitation  to  the 
material  of  his  draperies,  and  all  the  subordi- 
nate parts  *,  judging,  perhaps  rightly,  though 
contrary  to  the  opinion  and  practice  of  some 
other  eminent  painters,  that  where  the  appeal 
is  made  to  common  observation,  it  is  advanta«» 
geous  that  the  truth  of  resemblance  should  be 
as  manifest  in  one  part  as  in  another.  He  is^ 
however,  justly  blamed  for  attracting  the  at- 
tention too  much  to  his  draperies  by  an  artifi^ 
cial  disposition,  and  a  kind  of  flutter  that, 
makes  them  look  as  if  agitated  by  the  wind. 

Rigaud,  though  a  man  of  gallantry  towards- 
the  fair  sex,  did  not  love  to  paint  women> 
saying,  that  if  he  represented  them  as  they 
were,  they  would  not  think  their  portraits 
handsome  enough,  and  if  he  flattered  them,, 
they  would  not  be  resembling.  He  was  once^ 
painting  a  lady  whom  he  observed  taking  grear 
pains  to  screw  up  her  mouth,  which  was*  One 
of  the  widest :  <<  Do  not  take  all  that  trouble 
with  your  mouth  Madam  (said  he);  if  ypa 
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dioofle»  I  will  give  you  none  al  aO*'*  To 
another,  who  was  highly  rouged^  and  who 
complained  to  him  that  his  colours  were  not 
br^t  enough,  and  asked  him  where  he  bought 
Aem;  <<  I  believe.  Madam,  (he  answered) 
we  are  both  supplied  at  the  same  shop.'*  His 
native  city,  Perpignan,  thought  itself  so  much 
honoured  by  him,  that,  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  yearly  nominating  a  person  to  be  ennobled, 
it  conferred  upon  him  this  distinction  in  1 709, 
and  the  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  King. 
He  was  again  ennobled,  and  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  in  1727,  with  a 
pension.  .  He  was  successively  made  a  pro- 
fessor, rector,  and  director  of  the  Academy ; 
and  was  frequently  consulted  by  sovereigns  in 
fiurnishing  their  cabinets  with  pictures,  in  the 
choice  of  which  he  displayed  great  judgment. 
His  private  character  was  highly  estimable :  he 
was  punctual  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
generous,  charitablie,  and  pious.  He  lived  in 
great  harmony  with  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
no  children  ;  but  he  had  numerous  relations 
to  whom  he  acted  as  a  parent.  He  died  in 
I743f  3t  the  age  of  8o.  The  works  of  this 
master  are  dispersed  in  the  family-galleries  of 
France  and  several  other  countries.  A  great 
number  of  his  portraits  have  been  engraved 
by  the  best  masters  of  the  time :  many  of 
them  were  greatly  improved  by  touches  of  his 
own  handw     IfArgenviUe.     PilkingUn.  —  A. 

RIGAULT,  Nicholas^  a  French  man  of 
letters,  the  son  of  a  physician  at  Paris,  was 
bom  in  1577.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuits' 
college,  where  attempts  were  in  vain  made  to 
induce  him  to  enter  into  the  society.  He  first 
Made  himself  known  by  a  satirical  work  en* 
tkled  f^Funus  Parasiticum,"  published  in  1596, 
with  which  the  President  de  Thou  was  so  well 
pleased,  that  he  made  him  the  associate  of  his 
studies,  and  confided  to  him  the  education  of 
bis  son.  Rigault  embraced  the  profession  of 
an  advocate,  but  his  predilection  for  police 
literature  caused  him  to  neglect  the  bar,  for 
which  he  was  little  calculated.  When  the 
learned  Casaubon,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
royal  library,  removed  to  England,  Rigault 
succeeded  him  in  that  employment.  His 
services  were  so  well  approved,  that  he  was 
created  attorney-general  of  the  sovereign 
chamber  of  Nanci,  counsellor  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Metz,  and,  finally,  intendant  of  that 
province.  He  died  at  Toul  in  1654,  at  the 
age  of  77,  with  a  character  for  generosity, 
modesty,  and  benevolence,  diat  contributed  as 
much  to  his  reputation  as  his  numerous 
writings.    Ifc  was  chiefly  as  an  editor  of  GreeL 


and  Latin  authors  that  he  made  hiikiself  known- 
to  the  learned  world.     Of  these  were,  «<  Mi-^ 
nutius  Felix,"  1643  s  "  St.  Cyprian^"  1648  ^^ 
and  «<  Tertuilian,"  1664,  enriched  with  useful 
notes,  corrections,  and  observations.    One  of 
his  remarks  on  Tertullian,  relative  to  the  right 
of  laymen  to  consecrate  the  eucharist  in  case* 
of  necessity,  brought  upon  him  a  controversy,* 
in  which  he  retracted  this  opinion,  but  it  was 
defended  by  Grotius  and  Saumaise.     He  dis« 
played  other  sentiments  not  very  favourable  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  marked  with  care  every  thing  in  the  an-- 
cients  which  appeared  adverse  to  them.     He 
gave  translations  <^  the  Greek  writers  «  Ono- 
sander,''    <<  Artemidorus,''   and  others ;   but 
these  versions  are  judged  by  the  learned  Huet- 
to  be  negligent  and  inaccurate ;  and  he  edited 
with  notes  «  Phxdrus  5"  «  Martial  j"  «  Acci- 
pitrariae   Rei    Scriptores  j"    "    Rei    Agrarian 
Scriptores  j"    and   "  Barathier    de    Feudis." 
He  also  wrote   and  edited  some  works  on 
juridical   subjects  ;    and    he   was  appointedy. 
together  with  Peter  Dupui,  by  the  will  (^  the 
President  de  Thou,  to  give  a  complete  edition 
of  his  history,  which  appeared  at  Geneva  in> 
1620.     To  this,  Rigault  wrote  a  Latin  preface^, 
which  remained  in  MS.  till  1734,  when  it  was 
given  in  French  with  a  French  translation  of  the 
history;  and  he  added  three  books  to  that  work,, 
containing  the  affairs  of  France  to  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.,  but  in  a  style  inferior  to  that  of  the 
rest.     He  likewise  published  in  Latin  a  life  of 
Peter  Dupuis.  Moreri^  Nouv.  DUt.  Hist.^^  A, 
RIN  ALDI,  Odekic,  a  learned  Italian  eccle- 
siastical historian  in  the  17th  century,  concern-- 
ing  whose  personal  history  we  are  furnished  with* 
no  other  particulars,  than  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Treviso,  who  entered  that  establishment,- 
belonging  to  the  priests  of  the  congregation  of 
the  oratory  at  Rome,  of  which  Baronius  had* 
been  a  member.     After  the  death  of  that  car- 
dinal, Rinaldi  undertook  the  laborious  task  of 
continuing  his  <<  Ecclesiastical  Annals,*'  from 
the  year  1 198,  with  which  the  work  of  Baroniue 
terminated,  to  the  year  1564,  when  the  council^ 
of  Trent  had  been  dissolved.  This  continuation, . 
which  is  written  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the 
same  design  as   the   original   work,    reflects* «  ^ 
credit  on  the  author's  industry  and  application, 
and  certainly  abounds  with  many  curious  and 
valuable  documents  taken  from  the  archives  at^ 
the  Vatican,   and  other  collections.     It  con- 
sists of   ten  large  vokimes'  in  folio,    which 
made  their  appearance  in  Rome  at  different 
periods  from  1 646  to  1 67  7.     Rinaldi  published  > 
a  sufficiently  copious  abridgment^  in  Italian^ 
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of  the  whole  annals  compiled  both  by 
Baronius  and  liimself,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
ina^terly  performance.  LandPs  Hist,  de  la  Lti, 
De  PItalUi  Vol.  V,  liv.  pciii.  art.  ii.  §  34.  —  M. 

RINGELBERGIUS,  Joachim-Fortius, 
vernacularly  Sterck,  an  eminent  Flemish  phi- 
losopher and  mathematican,  who  flourished  in 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  but 
m  what  year  is  not  known.  He  was  patronized 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  in  whose  palace 
he  had  an  apartment,  land  he  there  received 
his  first  instructions  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning.  When  he  was  about  17  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Louvain, 
where  he  studied  the  learned  languages,  phi- 
losophy, and  the  mathematical  sciences,  with 
the  greatest  assiduity  and  success.  He  also 
discovered  a  genius  for  the  fine  arts,  particularly 
painting  and  engraving.  In  course  of  time  he 
became  a  public  professor  in  that  University, 
and  taught  rhetoric,  cosmography,  the  mathe- 
matics, and  the  Greek  language,  with  very 
high  reputation.  So  numerous  were  the  classes 
which  attended  his  lectures,  that  they  fre- 
quently occupied  his  attention  twelve  hours 
every  day  for  a  month  together*  In  the  year 
1528  he  went  into  Germany,  and  taught  the 
mathematical  sciences  and  the  Greek  tongue 
in  various  seminaries  of  that  country.  From 
Germany  he  went  to  France,  where  he  filled 
the  professor's  chair  at  Paris,  Orleans,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  other  places.  Such  was  his 
assiduity,  that  he  often  lectured  from  sun-rise 
to  sun-set,  except  during  the  short  space  of 
half  an  hour,  when  he  sat  down  to  dinner. 
By  the  closeness  of  his  application,  however,  he 
brought  on  an  attack  of  the  stone,  to  which  he 
fell  a  victim  at  a  premature  age,  about  the 
year  1536.  He  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy 
and  friendship  with  Erasmus,  Beraldus,  Opo- 
rinus,  Hyperius,  and  others  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  tinie.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  esteemed  works,  which  were  published  at 
JBasil,  Antwerp,  and  other  places,  and  reflected 
honour  on  his  learning  and  judgment.  Their 
titles  are>  "  De  Ratione  Studii  •,"  "  De  Usu  et 
Difl^erentiis  vocum  quarundam  apud  Latinos  ;'' 
**  De  Usu  Vocum  quae  non  flcctuntur*;" 
"  Grammaticae  Grsecae  Elementa;"  *rDia- 
kctica,  et  Tabulae  Dialecticae  j*'  <*  De  conscri- 
bendis  Epistolis  Lib.  ;*'  «  Rhetorica,  et  quae  ad 
earn  Spcctant  ;'*  **  Sententiae ;"  "  De  Formis 
dicendi  Lib.  ;'*  **  De  Periodis  ;"  "  Synonyma  j'* 
'^Sph«era,  sivelnstitutionum  Astronomicarum, 
Lib.  III.  f  «  Cosmographia ;"  «  Optica  ;" 
«  Chaos  Mathematicum ;"  *«  Arithmetica ;" 
^  De  Horoacopo  5"  "  Astrologia  cum  Geo- 


iKiantela ;''  <<  Physiognomia,  de  Urina  non  vlsa^ 
et  Interpretadone  Somniorum;"  and  «  De 
Homine  Lib.  cum  Epistolis  quibusdam."  The 
whole  of  them  were  collected  together,  and 
published  in  one  large  volume  at  Leyden,  in 
153 1.  Melchior.  Adam.  Fit.  Germ.  Phil. 
Valerii  Andrea  Bihl.  Belg.     Moreri.  —  M. 

RINUCCINI,  Ottavio,  an  Italian  poet, 
and  native  of  Florence,  is  entitled  to  comme- 
moration as  the  inventor  of  the  musical  drama 
termed  opera.  Some  attempts  bad  been 
made  before  his  time  to  introduce  music  into 
dramatic  action,  but  Rinuccini  was  the  first 
who  gave  a  proper  form  to  compositions  of 
this  kind.  His  **  Dafne,"  set  to  music  by 
Jacopo  Peri,  was  represented  in  the  house  of 
Jacopo  or  Giacomo  Corsi,  a  gentleman  of 
Floience  skilled  in  music  and  polite  literature, 
and  who  had  been  consulted  in  the  plan  of 
this  new  species  of  composition.  According 
to  Peri,  this  representation  took  place  in  15  941 
and  it  was  so  well  received,  that  it  was  foi 
lowed  by  his  '*  Euridice,"  exhibited  at  Flo- 
rence in  1600  at  the  nuptials  of  Henry  IV. 
with  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  his  <<  Arianna^" 
performed  in  1608,  at  Florence  and  Mantua, 
on  occasion  of  the  marriages  of  Francesco 
Gonzaga,  son  of  Duke  Vincenzo,  and  Cosimo 
de'  Medici,  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand. 
Rinuccini,  who  was  a  handsome,  polite,  and 
eloquent  man,  was  a  great  admirer,  and  even 
presumed  to  be  a  lover,  of  Queen  Mary  de 
Medicis,  whom  he  accompanied  to  France, 
where  he  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  King  Henry.  On  returning 
to  Italy,  he  became  serious,  and  passed  his 
latter  years  in  pious  exercises.  He  died  at 
Florence  in  1621,  and  in  the  following  year 
his  Poems,  dedicated  by  himself  to  Louis  XIIL, 
were  published  by  his  son  Pier-Francesco. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  poems 
for  music ;  and  especially  in  his  Anacreontic 
songs,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  approached 
the  grace  and  amenity  of  the  Greek  bard. 
Jirahoichi.     HawhitPs  Hist,  of  Music.  —A. 

RIOLAN,  John,  the  Younger,  an  eminent 
physician  and  anatomist,  son  of  a  physician  of 
the  same  name,  who  was  a  very  learned  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  at  Paris,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
in  [577.  His  father  took  care  to  give  him  an 
education  that  might  render  him  a  worthy 
successor  to  himself  in  medical  erudition,  and 
in  attachment  to  the  ancient  founders  of.  the 
science.  He  was  likewise  well  exercised  in 
dissection,  and,  during  four  years,  acted  as  dis- 
sector to  the  medical  school.  He  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  at  Paris,  in  1604,  and  soon 
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tfter  began  to  make  himself  known  by  writings, 
principally  anatomical.  In  1613,  he  was  no- 
minated professor  royal  of  anatomy  and  botany, 
in  which  last  capacity  he  presented  a  request 
to  Lewis  Xin.  for  the  establishment  of  a  bo- 
tanical garden  in  the  University  of  Paris* 
He  afterwards  accompanied  the  Queen-mother, 
Mary  de  Medicis,  in  her  banishment  from 
court,  and  was  with  her  when  she  died  at 
Cologne,  in  164a.  He  then  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
great  professional  reputation.  He  appears  to 
have  beeii  unhappy  in  his  family,  probably  in 
consequence  of  his  harsh  and  querulous  tem- 
per, which  was  perpetually  displaying  itself 
in  angry  controversies.  His  fnend  Guy 
Patin  speaks  of  him  as  one  who  would  never 
spare  or  forgive  any  person.  He  was  twice 
cut  for  the  stone,  and  died  with  calculous 
symptoms  in  1657,  at  the  age  of  80,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Patin,  of  77. 

The  principal  works  of  Riolan  were  **  Schpla 
Anatomica  novis  et  raris  Observationibus  illus- 
trata,"  1608,  8vo. ;  "  Osteologia,**  1614, 
8vo. ;  *^  Anthropographia,"  first  printed  in 
161 8,  8vo.,  and  published  in  a  third  edition 

'  by  Guy  Patin  in  1649,  ^^'*'  mider  the  title  of 
<<  Opera  Anatomica;'*  this  last  contains  all 
that  the  author  had  then  written  on  anatomy, 

'  and  exhibits  him  in  the  light  of  a  considerable 
discoverer  or  improver.  Several  particulars 
of  the  new  observations  in  this  work  are  men- 
tioned by  Haller.  His  <*  Enchiridion  Anato- 
micum  etPathologicum,"  1648, 1 2mo.,  is  a  com- 
pendium of  his  discoveries  in  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy, and  contains  many  things  not  in  die  pre- 
ceding work.  To  nearly  the  same  purpose  is  his 
**  Opuscula  Anatomica  varia  et  nova,'*  1652, 
I  amo.  Most  of  his  other  writings  are  controver- 
sial; fortherewasnotaneminentanatomist  of  his 
time  whom  he  did  not  censure ;  and  though 
he  had  himself  innovated  by  his  own  anatomical 
discoveries,  yet  he  oppo^ied  all  those  of  others 
which  were  contradictory  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  ancients.  He  wrote  against  the  lympha- 
tics of  Bardioline,  and  the  lacteals  of  Pecquet ; 
and  was  one  of  the  most  pertinacious  antago- 
nists of  the  immortal  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Harvey  thought  it 
due  to  Riolan's  reputation  t6  reply  to  his  ob- 
jections, but  upon  their  being  repeated  with 
no  new  arguments,  he  was  suffered  to  have 
the  last  word.  He  had  a  peculiar  system  of 
his  own  on  the  subject,  yet  Haller  believes 

,  that  he  was  really  a  convert  to  the  true  sys- 
tem,  but  could  not  bear  to  minister  to  the 
glory  of  Harvey*     In  hia  own  opinion^  he 


was  himself  the  first  anatombt  of  the  ageft^ 
His  Works  were  replete  with  erudition,  and  in 
an  eloquent  style,  though  somewhat  difiVxse.  He 
had  a  contempt  for  anatomical  plates,  and 
never  employed  them  in  lus  works.  He  wrote 
upon  some  other  medical  topics,  and  defended 
the  Hippocratic  mode  of  practice  against  the- 
chemical  sect.  He  also  published  in  French- 
^*  Recherches  curieuses  sur  les  Ecoles  de 
Paris  et  de  Montpellier,"  in  which  he  exercised 
his  usual  severity  against  the  Montpellier  school 
of  physic.  Halleri  BibL  Med.  fsf  Anatom^ 
Ehy  Did.  Hist.     Lett,  de  Gui  Patin.^A. 

RIPPERDA,  John-William,  Baron  of,  » 
remarkable  political  adventurer,  was  bom  ia 
1680,  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  province  o£ 
Groningen.      He    was    educated   a   Catholic 
under  the   Jesuits  of  Cologne;    but  having 
married  a  Protestant  heiress,  he  conformed  to 
her  religion.     He  was  for  some  time  in  the 
service  of  the  states-general  in  the  post  o£ 
colonel  of  infantry,  which  he  occupied  when^ 
in  1715,  he  was  sent  from  the  States  to  the 
court  of  Spain,   to  negotiate  a   conunercial 
treaty.  HavingingratiatedhimselfwiththeKing^ 
Philip  v.,  he  returned  to  the  Catholic  religion,, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Madrid.    It  was  one  of 
his  projects  to  send  for  weavers  from  Holland, 
with  whom  he  founded  a  cloth  manufactory,  con-- 
ducted  at  the  royal  ezpence,  and,  as  usual,  witb 
great  loss.  His  first  wife  being  dead,he  married,, 
in  1 72 1,  a  Castilian  lady  of  high  birdi,  by  whomr 
he  had  two  sons.     He  rapidly  rose- in  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  King,  and  in  1725  was  sent  to 
Vienna  to  negotiate  an  accommodation  with  the 
Imperial  court.     In  the  same  year  he  signed 
a  treaty  at  Luxemburg  with  the  Emperor's 
plenipotentiaries  >  and  on  his  return  to  Ma^ 
drid  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being 
created  a  grandee  of  the  third  class,  and  Duke 
of  Ripperda.     He  was  also  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs ;  and  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  the  war,  marine,  and  financial^ 
departments,  was  entrusted  to  him,  so  that  he 
had  all  the  power,  without  the  name  of  prime-* 
minister.    To  these  high  charges  he,  however^ 
proved  unequal;   and  in  May  1 7 16,  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  employments^  and  soon 
after  confined  i^  the  casde  of  Segovia.  -  There 
he  remained  upwards  of  two   years;  when 
having  found  means  to  make  his  escape  into 
Portugal,    he    thence    passed  -  into   England,, 
where  he  continued  till  1730*    He  then  went 
to  the  Hague,  resumed  the  Protestant  religion^ 
and  seemed  disposed  to  pass  the  rest,  of  his 
days  in  tranquillity.      His  resdess  and  am* 
bitious  temper,  however,  induced  him  to  ioxm, 
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%  conafttiiMi  wfth  an  envoy  from  Mor^cco^  in 
•coiiaequence  of  wbich,  about  the  dose  of  1 73  r» 
he  embarked  for  duat  country,  then  governed 
by  Muley  Abdallsdi.  He  was  favourably  re« 
cehred  by  that  Prince,  to  irboni  he  opened 
the  project  of  unitisig  (ihe  Barbary  states  against 
Spain,  reducing  tjbe  fortresses  held  in  Africa 
hy  that  country,  aad  finaUy  iovading  Spain 
kself.  He  had  influence  enough  to  engage 
the  Moors  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Ceuta ; 
and  haring  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Osmau,  he  was  ^nominated  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  employed  for  that  purpose. 
In  die  meantime  tue  King  of  Spain,  informed 
of  hit  proceedings,  revoked  his  patents  of 
grandee  and  duke. 

Ripperda  by  his  military  talents  inspired  the 
Moors  with  confident  hopes  of  success  in  their 
«nfeevprize,  when  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  army 
in  Africa,  which  laid  siege  to  Oran,  discon- 
certed his  plans.  He,  however,  persisted  in 
tiie  dege  of  Ceuta,  and  gave  a  considerable 
defeat  to  its  garrison  which  with  some  rein- 
forcements had  marched  out  into  the  field. 
But  a  nocturnal  surprize  of  die  Moors  in  the 
trenches  soon  after  entirely  broke  up  the 
eiege  ^  and  Ripperda,  who  had  fled  in  his  shirt 
to  Tetuan,  was  received  so  coldly  at  the  court 
^  Morocco,  that  he  meditated  an  escape  to 
some  odier  country.  His  design  was  disco- 
Terc;d,  and  he  was  brought  before  the  Emperor, 
from  whose  cruel  character  nothing  less  than 
^ath  could  be  expected  for  the  unfortunate 
adventurer.  He,  however,  pleaded  his  cause 
io  effectually,  that  he  was  only  committed  to 
custody  for  a  short  time,  and  then  set  at  li- 
berty. He'  afterwards  lived  in  quiet  at  his 
bouse  and  in  his  haram  at  Morocco,  afiecting 
a  great  seal  for  the  Musulman  faith,  but  at 
the  same  time  forming  a  new  project  which 
was  to  restore  him  to  consequence.  This  was 
a  kind  of  consolidation  of  different  religions, 
especially  the  Mahometan  and  Jewish,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  render  compatible  by  ad- 
nittiag  the  piophetic  character  of  Mahomet, 
hat  inculcating  the  expectation  of  a  future 
Messiah.  It  is  said  that  he  made  converts  to 
ins  ojunions,  and  that  even  the  Emperor  took 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject :  it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  at  length 
excited  suspicion,  since  he  found  it  expedient 
to  retire  to  Tetuan,  where  he  lived  on  the  in- 
terest of  monies  <which  he  had  vested  in  dif- 
ferent European  banks,  and  which  he  had 
^obably  gained  not  by  the  most  honest  means  j 
Sfft  it  i^  said  that  he  ptofiited  largdy  by  an 


adulterated  coinage  which  he  isiHied  when  m 
power  at  Morocco.  His  projecting  spirit  con- 
tinued to  the  last,  for  he  a^ivanced  considerable 
sums  to  Theodore  for  his  att€anpts  on  the 
.crown  of  Corsica.  He  was  somewhat  insane 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  which  terminated 
at  Tetuan  ixt  1737.  Moreri.  Umiveri.  Hist. 
Moore*s  Life  of  Ripperda.  —  A. 

RITTANGEL,    Johm-Josbph,   a  learnt 

Erofessor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Konigs- 
erg  in  the  17  th  century,  concenung'the  date 
of  whose  birth  or  death  we  have  no  informa- 
tion. Various  are  the  accounts  which  are 
given  of  his  origin  and  progress  through  life. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  bom  of 
Jewish  parents,  and  educated  in  the  religion 
of  his  forefathersj  but  afterwards  became  a 
convert  to  Chrrsuaiufy.  Others  relate,  that  he 
was  a  German  by  nation,  bom  at  Bamberg, 
and  educated  in  the  Popidi  fMth|  that  he 
turned  Jew,  and  received  circumcision  at 
Hamburg ;  but  that  in  more  matore  life  he 
renounced  Judaism,  and  embraced  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  becoming  at  first  a  Calviniat, 
and  afterwards  a  Lutheran.  By  Bayle  we  are 
furnished  with  a  third  account,  taken  from  the 
letter  iA  a  physician  in  Germany  to  one  of  the 
faculty  in  HoUand,  which  jcarries  with  it  strong 
internal  marks  of  probability.  Accordii^  to 
this  statement,  Rittangel  was  a  native  of  Focc- 
heim  in  Franconia,  in  the  diocese  of  Bamben^p 
and  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faim. 
After  having  become  a  proficient  in  classical 
learning,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
study  of  Oriental  literature,  and  be  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  remained  la  years, 
and  during  that  time  had  much  intercourse 
with  the  learned  Jews  in  that -city.  Upon  his 
return  into  Germany,  he  embraced  the  Lu- 
theran religion  and  went  to  Konigsberg,  where 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  appointed  him 
professor  extraordinary  of  the  Hd>rew  tongue. 
He  devoted  his  principal  labours  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
production  of  evidence  from  their  writings  in 
support  of  -the  tmth  of  Christianity,  or  of 
doctrines  commonly  reputed  orthodox.  His 
writings  contain  severe  criticisms  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  Kircher,  ScaUger,  Schickard,  Vors- 
tius,  the  Buxtorfs,  and  other  learned  men, 
whose  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  he 
affected  to  hold  in  low  estimation.  He  was 
living  in  the  year  165  a  ;  but  from  the  dediea- 
tion  of  one  of  his  .pieces  which  bears  that 
date,  it  appears  that  he  was  then  struggling 
with  a  disease  which  soon  proved  fatal  to  him. 
Besides  i^  articfes  mentioned  below,  he  wsete 
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come  .other  works  whicH  he  intended  to  com* 
mit  to  the  press ;  but  he  was  taken  by  a  priva- 
teer while  proceeding  by  sea  to  Amsterdam  for 
that  purpose^  and  had  the  mortification  to  see 
his  manuscripts  destroyed  by  the  captors.  He 
published  <<  Liber  Jezira,  qui  Abrahamo  Pa- 
triarchx  adscribitur,  una  cum  Comment.  R. 
Abr.  F.  DioZ)  Super  xxxii  Semitis  Sapi* 
entilaei  &c.  Translatus  et  Notis  illustratus," 
16429  4to.  $  **  Libra  Veritatis^  &c.,'*  intended 
to  prove  that  the  ancient  Jewish  church  be- 
lieved the  mystery  -of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
eternal  divinity  of  the  Messiah  ^  <<  Liber  Rituum 
Paschalium,  Heb*  et  Lat."  1644,  4to. ;  a  Ger- 
man Translation  of  the  Prayersi  &c.  in  the 
Jewish  Church  on  the  First  Day  of  the  New 
Year,  16521  4to. ;  <<  Veritas  Religionis  Chris- 
tianas in  Articulis  de  Trinttate  et  Christo,  ex 
Scriptura,  Rabbinis,  et  Cabbala  Probata,''  pub- 
lished after  the  author's  death,  in  1699,  8vo., 
&c-  fTo/Jii  BibL  Hebra.  Vol.  L  isT  III. 
BayU.     Moreru — M. 

RITTENHOUSE,  David,  a  distinguished 
American  philosopher  and  mathematician  in 
the  1 8th  century,  Mras  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  born  in  the  year  1732.  He  appears  to 
have  been  descended  from  parents  not  in  opu- 
lent circumstances,  and  to  have  enjoyed  few 
of  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education.  By  the 
dint  of  genius  and  application,  however,  he 
triumphed  over  these  disadvantages,  and  was 
enabled  to  mingle  the  pursuits  of  science  with 
the  active  employments  of  a  farmer  and  watch- 
maker. The  latter  of  these  occupations  he 
filled  with  unrivalled  eminence  among  his 
countrymen.  Some  of  its  nicer  operations 
continued  to  be  his  favourite  mode  of  relaxa- 
tion during  all  the  subsequent  periods  of  his 
life,  of  which  many  of  his  friends  possessed 
valuable  testimonials*  In  the  year  1769,  he 
was  invited  by  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  to  join  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
undertook  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus; 
when  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
the  comprehension  and  correct  powers  of  mind 
displayed  in  his  observations  and  calcula^ 
tions.  On  this  occasion  the  philosophers  of 
£urope  were  liberal  in  the  applause  which  they 
conferred  upon  him*  He  afterwards  con* 
structed  an  observatory,  which  he  superin- 
tended  himself,  and  where  he  made  such  valu- 
able observations  and  discoveries  as  tended  to 
the  general  diiTusion  of  science  in  the  Western 
world.  During  the  American  war,  which 
produced  the  firmest  alliance  between  freedom 
and  science,  from  a  sense  of  common  danger, 
the  philoaojj^ier  ^d  not  claim  an  exemption 
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from  the  duties  of  patriotism.  Accustomed 
to  kindle  with  enthusiasm  in,  contemplating 
the  sublimities  of  science,  he  could  not  behold 
the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  nation  asserting 
its  rights  without  blending  the  feelings  of  a 
humane  heart,  and  the  thoughts  of  an  en- 
lightened head,  with  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  the  patriot  and  the  statesmsin.  During  the 
arduous  contest,  he  thought,  spoke,  and  acted 
like  a  freeman.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
he  successively  filled  the  offices  of  treasurer  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  director  of  the 
national  mint :  in  the  first  of  which  he  mani- 
fested incorruptible  integrity,  and  in  the  last, 
the  rare  talent  of  combining  theories  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  correct  practical  effects 
He  succeeded  the  illustrious  Franklin  in  die 
office  of  President  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society:  a  situation  which  the  bent 
of  his  mind,  and  the  course  of  his  studies» 
had  rendered  him  eminently  calculated  to  iXL 
Towards  the  close  of  his  days  he  withdrew 
from  public  life,  and  spent  his  time  in  philo- 
sophical retirements  <<  There,"  says  one  of 
his  eulogists,  <<  we  behold  him  the  object  of 
love,  admiration,  and  reverence.  The  amiable 
graces  of  domestic  virtue  shed,  perhaps,  a 
milder  and  more  constant  lustre  over  his  cha- 
racter, than  the  vivid  flashes  of  science  and 
the  dead  energies  of  intellect.  Here  he  felt 
content,  nor  seemed  to  wish  for  more*  In  his 
intercourses  of  frienddiip,  sincerity  and  sim- 
plicity went  hand  in  hand.  A  stranger  to  the 
too  common  arrogance  of  high  pretensions,  he 
met  every  man  on  the  ground  of  friendly  r^ 
ciprocity.  Feeling  a  superior  attachment  to 
those  wno  propagated  science,  he  did  not  cpn* 
ceal  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  thenu 
He  was  among  the  first  to  welcome  to  America 
the  persecuted  philosopher  of  England  (Priest- 
ley), and  formed  with  him  an  intimacy  which 
only  required  time  to  be  cemented  into  a  last- 
ing friendship.''  After  a  very  severe  illness  of 
a  few  days  continuance,  he  died  on  die  loth  of 
July  1 796,  about  the  age  of  64*  He  had  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred  upon  him*  To  the 
<*  Transactions"  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  he  contributed  several-excellent  papers, 
chiefly  on  astronomical  subjects.  Gentlemarft 
Magaz.  Sept.  1796*  Monthly  Magax.  Oct, 
1796.— M. 

RITTERSHUYS,  Conrad,  a  learned  jurist 
and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Brunswick  in 
1560.  After  having  made  a  great  progress  in 
the  learned  lansua^es,  he  went  to  Helmstadt 
for  the  study  of  theology,  but  his  inclination 
led  him  to  prefer  jurisprudence*    He  removed 
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to  Altdorff  for  die  further  pursuit  of  thid  study, 
and  thence  accompanied  Gifanius^  one  of  his 
preceptors,  to  Ingoldstadt.  At  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  pay  attention  to  classical  lite- 
rature, which  was  always  his  favourite  recrea- 
tion. He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  at 
Basil  in  1 591,  and  was  soon  after  nominated 
professor  in  that  science  at  AltdorfF,  where  he 
died  in  1613.  This  learned  man  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  works  in  his  own  profession, 
and  gave  editions  with  notes  of  various  antient 
writers.  Of  the  former,  the  principal  was 
«  Jus  Justineaneum,  sive  Novellarum  metho- 
dica  explicatio,*'  161 5,  4to.  His  philological 
labours  were  notes  on  **  Petronius"  and 
*«  Phxdrus  ;**  commentaries  on  **  Salvianus  j" 
on  «  Oppian  de  Venatione  et  Piscatione," 
with  a  Latin  version ;  **  Guntheri  Ligurinus  j" 
«*  Sacmrum  Lectionum,  Lib.  VIII."  He 
is  much  esteemed  as  a  critic.  Baillet. 
Moreru  —A. 

RrrrERSHUTS,  Nicholas,  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  at  AltdorflF  in  1597,  was  also 
a  man  of  learning  and  a  jurist,  and  particularly 
applied  to  historical  and  genealogical  enquiries. 
He  studied  at  Hel^stadt,  and  afterwattls  tra- 
velled into  various  countries  of  Europe.  On 
his  return  he  took  a  doctor's  degree  in  1634, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  feudal  law  at 
AltdorflF.  He  died  in  1670.  Nicholas  edited 
several  of  his  father's  works,  and  in  1638 
published  an  oration  on  "  Hanno's  Periplus." 
He  was  the  author  of  a  large  folio  enritled 
<<  Genealogise  Imperatorum,  Regum,  Ducum, 
Comitum,  praecipuorumque  aliorum  procerum 
Orbis  Christiani,  ab  Anno  1400  ad  Annum 
1664."  Several  of  his  letters  are  printed  in 
-the  **  Epistote  celebrium  Virorum,"  Amst. 
1705.     Moreru     Sami  OnomasU — A. 

RIVARD,  Francis,  a  French  mathema- 
tical writer  in  the  i8th  century,  who  published 
several  esteemed  elementary  works  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  students  in  the  sciences. 
With  respect  to  his  personal  history  we  are  only 
informed,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Neufchateau 
in  Lorrain ;  that  he  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy  hi  the  college  of  Beauvaisj  and 
that  he  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1778.  His 
productions,  though  not  possessing  any  claims 
to  originality,  and  sometimes  drawn  up  on  too 
large  a  scale  for  elementary  -treatises,  are  said 
to  be  sufficiently  methodical  and  perspicuous. 
They  consist  of  **  Elements  of  the  Mathema- 
tics,''  in  4to.,  of  which  the  author  published 
an  abridgment,  in  8vo. ;  **  A  Treatise  on  the 
Sphere/*  in  8vo.  \  "A  Treatise  on  Gno- 
monics/'  in  8vo. }  "  Tables  of  Sines,"  in  8vo.  \ 
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«  Rectilinear  Trigonometry,  in  8vo ;  «  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,**  in  4to. ;  and  « Institu« 
tiones  Philosophicac,"  published  in  1778,  in 
2  vols.  i2mo.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — M. 

RIVAULT,  David,  a  French  -man  of 
letters  and  various  writer,  called  also  M.  db 
Flurance,  from  a  lordship  of  that  name  be- 
longing to  his  family,  was  bom  at  Laval,  in  the 
province  of  Perche,  about  the  year  1571.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  the  Count  de 
Laval,  and  for  some  time  followed  the  military 
profession,  serving  in  Italy  about  the  close  of 
the  1 6th  century,  and  in  Holland  in  the  year 
1602.  During  the  following  year,  Henry  IV. 
appointed  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber.  In  1605,  he  accompanied  the 
young  Count  de  Laval  into  Hungary,  and  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  Emperor  against 
the  Turks.  Here  he  had  soon  the  unhappiness 
to  see  that  young  nobleman  fall  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  enemy,  and  he  was  severely  wounded 
himself  on  the  same  occasion.  These  events 
obliged  him  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  devoted  his  time  to  literary  and 
scientific  studies,  in  which  he  had  before  made 
considerable  progress.  In  161 1,  he  was  ap- 
pointed sub-preceptor  to  the  young  King 
Lewis  Xni.,  as  well  as  his  reader,  or  tutor,  in 
the  mathematics,  and  had  a  pension  of  3000 
livres  settled  upon  him.  The  office  of  prin- 
cipal preceptor  becoming  vacant  during  the 
next  year,  he  received  ttuit  appointment,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  counsellor  of 
state.  In  16 14,  the  King  conferred  on  him 
letters  of  nobility.  Soon  afterwards  his  con- 
nection with  his  royal  pupil  was  for  a  time 
suspended,  owing  to  the  following  circum- 
stances. Being  one  day  busily  engaged  at 
lecture,  he  found  himself  so  much  annoyed  by 
a  favourite  dbg  of  His  Majesty's,  which  was 
perpetually  leaping  up  upon  him,  that  he 
kicked  the  animal,  to  drive  him  away:  at 
which  action  the  King  was  so  exasperated^ 
that  he  struck  his  preceptor ;  and  Ri vault,  in- 
dignant at  such  treatment,  resigned  his  place. 
However,  Rivault  was  afterwards  reconciled 
to  the  King,  who,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for 
his  services,  promised  to  nominate  him  to  a 
bishopric.  Our  author  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing appointed  by  the  King  one  of  the  atten- 
dants on  Madame  Elizabeth  of  France,  who 
accompanied  her  a&  far  as  Bayonne,  upon 
her  marriage  with  the  King  of  Spain.  He 
died  on  his  return  from  this  journey  at  Tours> 
in  1616,  about  the  age  of  45.  He  is  spoken 
of  with  expressions  of  esteem  and  commenda- 
tion by  several  oif  the  most  celebrated  writers 
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of  Ids  time*  partictilarly  by  Casaubon,  Scaliger, 
VossiuSy  Erpeniu^f  and  Menage.  His  produc- 
tions consist  of  <<  The  States^  or  a  Discourse 
concerning  the  Privileges  of  the  Prince,  the 
Nobles,  and  the  third  Estate,  as  admitted  in 
modern  Times,  addressed  to  Henry  IV.,^ 
15959  i2mo.;  <<  The  true  Art  of  acquiring 
Beauty,  founded  on  that  sacred  Maxim,  the 
Wisdom  of  her  Mind  beautifies  her  Counte- 
nance,'' &c.,  1608,  lamo.;  '*  Elements  of 
Gunnery,  both  theoretical  and  practical,"  &c., 
1608,  8vo.,  which  is  a  curious  and  very 
scarce  work;  <<  Archimedis  Opera  quae  ex- 
tant, Gr.  et  Lat.  novis  Demonstrationibus 
illustrata,''  &c.,  161 5,  folio;  and  other  pieces 
which  are  enumerated  in  Moreri.  Nouv, 
Did.  Hist^^  M. 

RIVET,  Andrew,  a  learned  and  eminent 
French  protestant  divine,  who  flourished  in  the 
17th  century,  was  bom  at  St.  Mixenta,  in 
Poitou,  in  the  year  7572.  Having  been  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  learning  by  a 
neighbouring  minister,  when  he  was  13  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  noted  seminary  at 
Rochelle,  where  he  studied  the  classics,  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  philosophy,  under  able 
tutors,  for  five  years.  In  1590,  he  removed 
to  an  academic2U  institution  in  the  principality 
of  Beam,  which  was  then  in  a  flourishing 
state,  where  two  years  afterwards  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  master  of  philosophy. 
He  now  directed  his  chief  attention  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
diligence  both  at  Beam  and  Rochelle,  till 
ii9Si  when  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
chui;ph  at  Thouars,  and  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
who  took  his  title  from  that  place.  His  chap- 
laincy he  retained  as  long  as  the  Duke  lived, 
who  frequently  consulted  and  employed  him 
in  matters  of  consequence;  and  he  assiduously 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  in 
the  same  church  during  25  years.  Soon  after 
his  settlement  with  his  flock  he  entered  the 
marriage  state.  He  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  protestant  churches  in  Poitou  at 
different  national  conventions,  which  were 
held  by  royal  permission,  and  his  talents  were 
also  employed  at  court,  in  important  political 
negociations  on  behalf  of  the  protestant  body. 
He  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  several  provincial 
synods,  in  some  of  which  he  was  made  register 
of  the  proceedings,  and  he  presided  in  that 
assembled  at  Vitry  in  the- year  J617.'  Efforts 
were  about  this  time  made  by  him,  to  obtain 
the  vacant  professorship  of  divinity  at  Saumur; 
but  without  success.  This  disappointment, 
probably,  had  some  weight  in  determining  him 


to  accept  an  ofier  of  the  same  post  from  the 
curators  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  in  the 
year  1620 ;  but  before  the  removal  of  his 
family  to  that  place,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  wife.  On  entering  upon  his  new  office, 
the  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  162 1,  he  made  a 
voyage  to  England,  where  he  married  a  second 
time,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Here  he  was  enrolled  among  the 
honorary  members  of  the  University,  by  being 
admitted  to  the  same  degree  as  he  had  already 
received  at  Leyden.  After  his  return  to  Hol- 
land, he  was  nominated  preacher  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  curator  of  the  Orange-college  at 
Breda.  He  died  in  165 1,  when  he  was  about  79 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of<^'  Commen- 
tarius  in  Geuesin,"  1633,  4to.  5  "  Comment, 
in  Exodum,*'  1634,  4to. ;  "  Prxlectiones  in 
Cap.  XX.,  Exodi,''  1622,  4to. ;  «  Comment, 
in  Psalmorum  propheticorum  de  mysteriis 
EvangelicisDodecadem  Selectam,"  1645,  4to;; 
<<  Comment,  in  Hoseam  Prophetam,"  i<$25^ 
4to. ;  <<  Catholicus  Orthodoxus/'  i<^30,  in 
2  vols.  4to. ;  «  Critici  Sacri,  Lib.  IV.,"  162^, 
8vo;  <<  Synopsis  Doctrinae  de  Natura  et  Gratia," 
1649,  ^0*9  a  number  of  controversial  worlcs, 
chiefly  against  the  Papists  j  «  Homilies," 
<«  Sermons,"  "  Meditations,"  «  Disputations," 
&c.  A  collection  of  the  whole  was  published 
at  Rotterdam  in  165 1,  in  three  large  vols. 
folio.  Our  author  had  a  brother  named 
William  Rivet,  who  was  a  minister,  at  first 
in  France  and  afterwards  in  Holland.  He 
published  '<  Vindicix  Evangelicae  de  Justifica« 
tione,"  1648,  4to. ;  and  a  f^  Treatise  on  Eccle- 
siastical Liberty,  in  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  Pope."  Freheru  Jheatr.  Vir.  Erud. 
clar,  Witte.  Diar.  Biog.     Moreri.  —  M. 

RIVET  DE  LA  GRANGE,  Anthony,  a 
French  Benedictine  monk  and  esteemed  writer 
in  the  1 8th  century,  descended  from  a  Catholic 
branch  of  the  same  family  with  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Confolens,  a  small  town  belonging 
to  the  diocese  of  Poitiers,  in  the  year  1683. 
He  exhibited  early  indications  of  an  ardour  for 
learning  and  a  readiness  in  acquiring  it  at  a 
school  in  his  native  place^  till  the  death  of  his 
father,  when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  from  which  time  his  education  was 
neglected  for  some  years.  Afterwards  he  was 
sent  to  study  philosophy  under  the  Jacobins,  or 
Dominican  monks  at  Poitiers,  where  he. gave 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his  tutorjs  by  his 
application  and  proficiency.  While  he  con- 
tinued under  their  instructions,  he  one  day 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life^  in  consequence 
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€if  being  thrown  from  bis  horse  when  on  n 
bunting  party,  and  dragged  to  a  considerable 
distance  by  one  of  bis  feet  becoming  entangled 
in  the  stirrup.  This  accident  made  such  an 
impression  upon  his  mind^  that  he  determined 
to  renounce  the  world  and  enter  the  monastic 
state.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  be- 
came a  noviciate  in  the  abbey  of  MarmQutier, 
belonging  to  the  Benedictines  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur,  and  took  the  vows  in  the 
year  1705.  After  completuig  his  courses  of 
philosophy  and  diyinity,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  abbey  of  St..  Florence  at  Saumur,  where  his 
order  was  establishing  a  kind  of  academy,  con- 
sisting of  such  members  as  were  most  dis- 
tinguished by  their  talents  and  literature,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  languages,  the  councils,  the  fathers, 
and  the  historians  of  the  church,  without 
being  shackled  by  the  trammels  of  the  schools. 
To  the  objects  of  this  society  he  devoted  his 
attention  with  laborious  diligence  for  several 
years,  and  acquired  those  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  that  judicious  critical  discrimination,  which 
are  discoverable  in  his  subsequent  works.  In 
the  year  17 16,  he  was  removed  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Cyprian  at  Poitiers,  where  he  formed  the 
plans  of  a  history  of  the  bishops  of  that  diocese, 
and  of  a  Hblitthtqui  of  the  authors  of  Toitou  \ 
but  the  other  labours  in  which  he  was  engaged 
prevented  him  from  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion. During  the  following  year,  his  superiors 
called  him  to  Paris,  and  assigned  him  the 
cask,  conjointly  with  other  members,  of  drawing 
up  a  history  of  illustrious  men  of  the  Benedic- 
tine order.  The  collections  which  he  made 
for  such  an  undertaking  were  very  considerable  \ 
but  the  design  miscarried,  by  a  fatality  not 
uncommon  to  works  confided  to  a  diversity  of 
bands.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  select  his  own 
subject,  he  undertook  to  write  <'  A  Literary  His- 
tory of  France,"  the  plan  of  -which  he  had 
already  conceived.  However,  before  he  be- 
came wholly  occupied  on  this  work,  he  gave  to 
the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch 
press,  another  favourite  production,  entitled, 
<«  The  Necrology  of  Port-Royal  in  the  Fields, 
fcc,  containing  historical  Eulogies  %  with  the 
Epitaphs  of  the  Founders  andBenefactorsof  that 
Monastery,  &c.,"  17231  4to.,  preceded  by  a 
long  historical  preface.  In  this  work  he  dis- 
covered so  strong  an  attachment  to  the  memory 
and  cause  of  Arnauld  and  Quesnel,  'while  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous  support  of 
the  appellants  against  the  bull  UnigenituSf  that 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  superiors, 
who  in  the  same  year  compelled  him  to  retire 
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to  the  abbey  of  St.  Vincent  at  MaaA.  Here 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  hia  life  laboriously 
employed  on  his  great  design,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  some  learned  members  of  that 
community.  In  the  year  1773,  he  gratified 
the  high-raised  expectations  of  the  learned 
world,  by  publishing  the  first  volume  under  the 
title  of  «  The  Literary  History  of  France : 
treating  of  the  Origin  and  Progress,  of  the 
Decline  and  the  Revival  of  Iieaming  among  the 
Gauls  and  among  the  French;  of  their  re- 
spective Taste  and  Grenius  for  Literature  in  each 
Age;  of  their  ancient  Schools,  and  the  Establish- 
ment of  Universities  in  France ;  of  the  principal 
Colleges ;  of  the  Academies  of  Sciences  and 
Belles-lettres,"  &c.  in  4to.  This  was  followed 
at  different  periods  by  other  volumes,  till  the 
author  had  printed  the  ninth,  which  in- 
cludes the  first  years  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when,  owing  to  the  intenseness  of  his  appUca- 
tion»  and  his  strict  observance  at  the  same 
time  of  the  austerities  enjoined  by  the  rule  of 
bis  order,  he  brought  on  an  incurable  flux, 
which  carried  him  ofi^  towards  die  banning  of 
1749,  in  the  66th  year  of  bis  age.  This  work 
was  afterwards  extended  to  twelve  volumes. 
It  has  been  compared,  and  not  undeservedly, 
with  the  <<  Memoirs"  of  the  learned  TiUemont, 
for  accuracy  of  citation,  and  depth  of  research ; 
and  it  will  be  found  to  furnish  the  reader  with 
much  interesting  matter,  not  only  on  the  sub- 
jects already  mentioned  in  our  abridgment  of 
the  title,  but  also  relating  to  the  lives,  of  the 
learned  men  who  flourished  in  the  ages  of 
which  it  treats,  their  genius  and  talents,  their 
works  and  the  different  editions  of  them,  and 
the  merit  of  the  latter  as  weighed  in  the  scales 
of  judicious  and  liberal  criticism.  Moreru 
Nouv.  Did.  Hist.  —  M. 

RIVIERE,  Lazare,  (Riveuos,)  a  cele- 
brated physician,  was  bom  at  Montpellier  in 
1589.  He  studied  physic  in  the  University 
of  his  native  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  x6ii.  He  obtained  a 
medical  professorship  at  Montpellier  in  16^2, 
which  he  occupied  during  life  with  great  re- 
putation, refusing  the  nattering  invitations 
which  he  received  from  Boloena  and  Toulouse. 
He  died  in  1655.  This  professor  was  the  first 
who  succeeded  in  establishing  the  use  of 
chemical  remedies  in  the  Montpellier  school. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  chiefiy 
relative  to  practice,  in  which  he  was  a  con- 
siderable improver.  In  the  theoretical  part  of 
medicine  he  copied  much  from  Sennertus, 
and  often  without  acknowledgment.  The 
following  are  the  principal  works  of  Riverius ; 
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<<  Praxis  Modics  com  Theoria^"  i<$409  8vo.,  very 
frequently  reprinted  :  in  this  work  he  treats  oif 
the  diseases  of  the  human  body  from  the  head 
to  the  feet,  with  brief  descriptionsi  but  a 
fuller  method  of  cure:  in  the  variety  of 
remedies  which  he  proposes  are  some  either 
new  or  then  little  known,  as  particularly  the 
mixture  of  lemon  juice  with  an  alkaline  salt, 
administered  in  the  act  of  efifenrescence,  which 
he  recommends  against  vomiting,  and  which 
has  since  become  a  classical  remedy  in  various 
cases.  <<  Obserrationes  Medicae  et  Curationes 
insignes,*'  1646,  4to.,  in  diree  centuries,  to 
which  a  fourth  was  added  after  bis  death ;  these 
contain  many  valuable  cases  and  observations, 
and  exhibit  a  mode  of  practice  similar  to  that 
which  hat  since  obtained  in  France ;  '<  Metho- 
dus  curandarum  Febrium,''  1648,  Bvo.  i  **  In- 
stitutiones  Medicae,"  1656,  4to. ;  these  insti- 
tutes of  the  healing  art  are  chiefly  upon  the 
Galenical  system.  The  whole  works  of  Ri- 
verius  were  published  collectively  at  Lyons  in 
1663,  fol.,  and  frequently  since.  There  is 
added  to  them  a  piece  called  <<  Arcana  Riverii," 
consisting  of  a  list  of  remedies,  many  of  them 
chemical,  which  were  compiled  by  one  Chris- 
tini  a  Corsican  monk,  and  have  little  relation  to 
the  practice  of  Riverius.  An  abridgment  of 
the  methods  of  cure  of  this  physician  by  Fn 
de  la  Calmette,  under  the  title  of  «  Riverius 
reformatus,''  was  published  at  Geneva  in  i688. 
mikri  BibL  Med.     Eloy  Diet.  Hut.  —  A. 

RIVINUS,  Andrew,  a  learned  physician 
and  critic,  was  bom  at  Hall  in  Saxony  in  i6oo. 
His  family  name  was  Bachmamn,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  learned  in  that 
age,  he  latinised  to  Rivinus.  He  studied  plii- 
losophy  and  medicine  at  Jena,  and  then  travelled 
into  foreign  countries.  After  his  return  he  was 
for  some  time  rector  of  the  college  of  Nord- 
hausen.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
physic  at  Leipzig,  and  was  nominated  to  the 
chair  of  poetry  in  that  LTniversity;  and  in 
1655  ^  ^^^  ^^  physiology,  which  he  only 
occupied  till  the  next  year,  when  he  died. 
Rivinus  was  chiefly  known  by  his  philological 
labours,  a  considerable  share  of  which  related 
to  the  ancient  Christian  poets,  many  of  whom 
he  edited.  One  of  his  works  entitled  <<  Kirani 
Kiranides,''  under  the  name  of  Rhyakinus,  in- 
volved him  in  a  controversy  with  Reinesius. 
It  was  piiblished  after  his  death  with  the  title 
of  «  Mysteria  Physico-Medica."  He  also  gave 
an  edition,  with  notes,  of  the  ^<  Pervigilium 
Veneris  ("  and  published  «  Floril^ium  Epi- 
grammatum  veterum  Graecorum  ("  **  Colu- 
mella de  cultu  hortorum  i"  and  '*  Veterum 


quotundam  booonim  Scripterutn  libri  de  Rib 
et  Materia  Medica.''     Two  curious  disserta- 
tions of  his  are  inserted  by  Grxvius,  who  had 
been  hia  auditor,  in  his  <'  Dissertationes  ra- 
nott^J^   Moreri.    SaxiiOnom.    FJoyDki.^^A* 
RIVINUS,  Augustus  Quirinus,  a  jAy- 
sician  and  botanist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Leipzig  in  1652.     He  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  physic  at  Helmstadt  in  1676,  and 
in  1 69 1  obtained  the  professorship  of  physio- 
logy and  botany  at  Leipzig.     He  was  a  man 
of  great  industry,  well  versed  in  various  branches 
of  science,  of  an  ardent  disposition,  adventurous, 
and  somewhat  inclined  to  paradox,  who  made, 
himself  known  by  a  variety  of  publications* 
He  filled  his  station  with  credit  tUl  his  death, 
in  1723,  at  the  age  of  71.    The  London  Royal 
Society  elected  hun  a  foreign  member.    Of  Lis 
numerous  medical  writings  die  following  are 
the  most  worthy  of  notice :  <<  De  Feste  Lip« 
siensi  Ann.  i4S8o,"  8va ;  of  this  pestilence  he 
was  an  eye  witness,  and  he  has  described  its 
circumstances  with  many  observable  particu- 
lars ;  «  De  Dyspepsia ;''  <<  De  Febribus  iotor- 
mittentibus}*'  <<  Medicus  suptrstitiosus  ;"  «*  De 
Situ  jEgrorum  commodo  -,''  ^  Censura  Medi- 
camentorum  officinalium  $''  in  this  work  he 
undertakes  the  laudable  task  of  expunging  from 
the  materia  medica  the  numerous  articles  then 
in  use  that  fall  under  the  heads  of  sordid,  -dis- 
gusting, inert,  superstitious,  ill-prepared,  and 
compounded,  &c.  \  <'  Dissertationes  Medicae,'^ 
a  collection  of  theses  sustained  in'  the  school  of 
Leipzig*    He  was  not  a  dissector,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new.  salivary  duct  has  been  attri« 
buted  to  him.     It  is,  however,  as  a  botanist 
that  he  has  obtained  the  greatest  celebrit^>  for 
he  undertook  a  vast  work,  no  less  than  tlat  of 
a  new  system  of  botany,  and  .figures  of  all 
plants.    He  published  at  Leipzig,  &rst  in  16^ f 
'<  Introductio  generalis  in  rem  Herbariam;" 
In  this  .he  endeavoured  to  found  a  very  simple 
method  of  arrangement  upon  the  flower,  as 
being  of  one  or  more  petals,  and  as  being 
regular  or  irregular  in*  its  form.     At  the  same 
time  he  began  to  publish  plates,  executed  at  his 
own  expence,  of  which  he  gave  three  orders  of 
the  plants  with  irregular  flowers,  and  a  fourth 
which  he  had  prepared  was  edited  by  Iiudwig 
after  his  death.     The  figures  are  very  fine  \ 
but  as  his  object  was  to  represent  the  flowers 
solely,  they  often  are  confined  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plants.      In  his  introduction  he 
made  some  animadversions  on  Ray  and  Mori* 
son,  which  involved  him  in  controversy }  and 
an  epistle  of  his  to  Ray  is  printed  in  the  ad 
edition  of  that  great  botanist'a  <^  Synopsis.'* 
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Rivinus  rightly  objected  to  die  separation  of 
trees  and  shrubs  trom  other  plants.  Halleri 
Bibi.  Med.  isf  Botan.     Ehj  Did.  Hist.  —  A, 

ROBERT,  Emperor  of  Germany,  sumamed 
Thb  Short,  bom  in  135a,  was  Count  Pala^- 
tine  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  Wences- 
laus ;  and  Frederic  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
was  first  elected  by  the  German  princes  to 
supply  the  vacancy,  having  been  assassinated, 
Robert  was  chosen  in  his  stead  in  1400*  The 
adherents  of  Wenceslaus  occasioned  him  some 
trouble  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  which  he 
surmounted  by  prudent  measures,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  employed  himself  in  remedying 
the  disorders  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  empire  by  the  preceding  bad  administration. 
Wenceslaus  had  sold  the  dukedom  of  Milan  to 
John  Galeazo,  who  had  withdrawn  his  state 
from  the  sovereiraty  of  the  empire,  and  by 
force  of  arms  had  annexed  to  it  sevend 
neighbouring  towns  and  districts.  Robert, 
therefore,  invited  by  the  Pope  and  Florentines 
who  promised  their  assistance,  led  an  army 
into  Italy,  and  entered  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
But  he  was  so  much  harassed  by  Gkdeazo,  who 
was  superior  in  cavalry,  that,  being  also  dis- 
appointed of  the  expected  succours,  he  was 
obliged  to  march  back  to  Germany  without 
having  e£R&cted  any  thing.  On  his  return  he 
was  inrolved  in  some  petty  wars  with  princes 
and  states  who  disputed  his  authority,  and  a 
confederation  was  formed  against  him,  which 
subsisted  during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  At 
this  time  the  church  of  Rome  vtras  distracted 
by  a  schism  which  divided  all  Europe.  Bene- 
dict Xni.  and  Gregory  XII.  had  each  their 
adherents,  and  the  council  of  Pisa  pronounced 
a  sentence  of  deposition  against  both,  and  chose 
«  new  Pope.  Robert  declared  for  Gregory, 
and  made  himself  new  enen\ies  by  that  measure. 
The  most  inveterate  of  his  opponents  was  the 
Elector  of  Mentz,  who  began  to  build  a  castle 
at  Hochst  in  defiance  of  h1m«  Robert  assembled 
troops  to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  but  having 
advanced  to  OppenheiYn,  was  seized  with  a 
fever  which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  14 10,  at 
the  age  of  58*  He  was  a  prince  of  more 
prudence  than  enterprize,  but  possessed  quali- 
ties which  would  have  rendered  his  reign  mippy 
•  in  less  turbulent  times.  He  was  just,  clement, 
and  pious,  an  enlightened  politican,  and  a  lover 
of  learning,  as  he  manifested  by  founding  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  By  his  second  wife, 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  Burgrave  of  Nu- 
remberg, he  left  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Mod.  Uniwrj.  Hut.  —  A. 

ROBERT,  King  of  Fiance,  son  of  Hugh 


Capet,  was  associated  by  his  father  to  the 
crown  in  988,  and  succeeded  him  in  997, 
being  then  in  his  27th  year,  and  highly 
esteemed  for  his  qualities  bodi  of  body  and 
mind.  He  had  married  Bertha,  daughter  of 
Conrad  King  of  Burgundy,  and  widow  of 
Eudes  Count  of  Blois.  As  he  was  distantly 
related  to  his  Queen,  and  had  also  stood  god- 
father to  one  of  her  children  by  her  former 
husband,  his  marriage  was  considered  as  in- 
valid by  Gregory  V.,  a  Pope  who  took  all  op- 
portunities of  aggrandisine  the  authority  of  his 
see ;  and  in  a  council  of  Italian  prelates  the 
parties  were  commanded  to  quit  each  other, 
and  to  submit  to  seven  years  penance  on -pain 
of  exconununicarion.  The  King  refusing  to 
comply  with  this  arbitrary  mandate,  the  sen- 
tence was  fulminated  against  him,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  own  bishops  joined  in  it. 
The  efiects  of  this  excommunication  are  a 
striking  example  of  the  superstition  of  the  age. 
The  lords  of  his  court  broke  off  all  intercourse 
with  him,  and  the  two  or  three  n^enial  servants 
who  remained  to  wait  upon  him,  showed  their 
horror  of  his  situation  by  throwing  to  the  dogs 
all  the  relics  of  food  touched  by  the  King  or 
Queen,  and  burning  the  vessels  they  had  used. 
It  was  even  reported  that  the  Queen  was  deli- 
vered of  a  monster.  At  length  the  King,  who 
was  himself  superstitious,  gave  veay }  and 
parting  with  Bertha,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue, 
espoused  Constance,  aaughter  of  the  Count  of 
Aries,  a  beautiful  woman,  but  violent  and 
capricious,  who  disquieted  all  the  cemainder  of 
his  life. 

The  deatii  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
King's  uncle,  without  lawful  heirs,  in  1002, 
caused  that  rich  inheritance  to  fall  to  the 
crown  of  France  ;  and  after  a  war  carried  on 
for  some  years  with  another  claimant,  Robert 
obtained  possession  of  the  country,  with  which 
he  invested  his  second  son  Henry.  The  ter- 
mination of  this  war  gave  much  satisfaction  to 
the  King,  who  was  more  inclined  to  the  arts  of 
peace  than  to  military  exploits  $  and  he  occupied 
himself  in  cares  for  the  regulation  of  his  court 
and  household,  and  the  cultivation  of  letters 
and  religion  among  his  people.  He  was  ex- 
tremely assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  the  royal 
chapel,  and  at  the  diurches  where  festivals 
were  solemnized ;  he  built  and  repaired  many 
magnificent  religious  edifices,  and  merited  the 
title  of  the  dfHMa.  By  the  persuasion  of  the 
Queen,  he  associated  his  eldest  son  Hugh  in 
the  government,  in  his  i8th  year.  This 
prince,  disgusted  with  the  haughtiness  and 
avarice  of  his  mother^  withdrew  from  court 
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and  was  guilty  of  some  disorders^  but  by  the 
mild  treatment  of  his  father  was  brought  back 
to  his  daty.    In  1022  Robert  displayed  his  at- 
tachment to  orthodoxy,  by  causing  a  council 
to  assemble  at  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
quiring  into  a  heresy  introduced  from  Italy, 
which  had  been  embraced  even  by  some  distin- 
guished ecclesiastics.     It  is  said  to  have  incul- 
cated the  rejection  of  the  mysteries  of  religion 
as  so  many  fables,  and  to  have  partaken  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Manichees.     Several  of  the  cul- 
prits were  burnt  alive  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  the  latter  of  whom  manifested 
the  tury  of  her  zeal  by  thrusting  out  an  eye  of 
one  who  had  been  her  confessor,  as  he  was 
led  to  execution.     On  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  II.  in    1024,    an    Italian   party 
offered  the  Imperial  crown  and   kingdom  of 
Italy  to  Robert  or  his  son,  but  the  £ng  had 
too  much  wisdom  to  involve  himself  in  a  war 
on  such  a  prospect.     In  1026  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  eldest  son  Hugh,  on  which 
event  he  associated  in  the  crown    his    next 
son     Henry,     notwithstanding     the     opposi« 
tion  of  Constance,    who   preferred  her   son 
Robert.      This   unnatural    mother    then  en- 
deavoured to  embroil  the  two  brothers;  and 
not  succeeding,  she  persecuted  them  both,  so 
that  they  withdrew  from  court,  and  broke  out 
into  open  revolt.     Robert  was  obliged  to  take 
up  arms  against  them ;  but  the  interposition  of 
an  ecclesiastic    effected    an    accommodation. 
Robert  then  employed  his  forces  against  some 
Burgundian  nobles  who  had  erected  fortresses 
on  their  territories  ;  and  while  thus  occupied, 
was  seized  with  an  illness  of  which  he  died 
at  Melun  in    lo^o  or   103 1,   about  the  age 
of    60,    after  a   reign   of    33    years.      This 
King   was    extremely   beloved    by    his    sub- 
jects on  account  of  his  mildness,  justice,  and 
piety.    His  fault  was  a  too  great  facility  of  tem- 
per, which  rendered  him  unable  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  his  wife.     When  he  bestowed  a 
largess  upon  a  domestic,  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  "  Take  care  that  Constance  does  not 
know  it !"  and  it  has  been  seen  how  much  he 
suffered  her  to  disturb  his  family  peace.  .  As 
instances  of  clemency  carried  to  excess,  it  is 
related,  that  a  conspiracy  against  him  having 
been  discovered,  and  the  guilty  arrested,  whilst 
the  judges  were  drawing  up  their  process,  he 
caused  them  to  receive  the  communion,  and 
then  himself  eat  with  them,  after  which,  he 
sent  to  tell  the  judges  that  he  coi|ld  not  avenge 
himself  of  those  whom  his  Lord  had  admitted 
to  his  table :  also>  that  having  once  observed 
a  thief^  who  had  gained  access  to  hit  apart-* 


ment  on  pretext  of  asking  alms,  cutting  off  part 
of  a  gold  fringe,  he  bade  him  withdraw  witb 
what  he  had  got,  and  leave  the  rest  for  hi9 
comrades.     Mod.  Univ.  Hist.     Millot. — A. 

ROBERT  I.,   King  of  Scotland,   of  the 
family^  Bruce,  memorable  as  the  restorer 
of    the    independence   of    his   country,    was 
grandson  of  that  Robert  Bruce  who  was  the 
unsuccessful  competitor  with  John  Baliol  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland.     He  was  bom  in  1 275, 
and  appears  in  his  youth  to  have  served  in  the 
army  of  Edward  I.,  to  whom  his  father,  Ro« 
bert  Bruce  Earl  of  Carrick   and  Annandale,. 
was  attached.     But  the  death  of  his  father^ 
who  left  him  heir  to  hb  estates  and  preten*^ 
sions,  with  that  of  John  Baliol,  whose  son  was 
a  captive  with  the  English,  inspired  him  with 
hieh  designs  both  for  himself  and  his  country,, 
which  was  then  in  a  state  of  subjection  ta 
Edward ;   and  having  left  the  English  court, 
to  which  it  is  said  his  purposes  had  been  be* 
trayed,  he  arrived  in  Scotland  about  the  close 
of  13059  with  the  resolution  of  declaring  him- 
self.    The  Scottish  writers  mention  Comyn  or 
Cumming  Earl  of  Badenoch  as  the  person  who^ 
had    given    information    against    him ;    but 
whether  this  were  the  fact,  or  some  other  cause 
of  quarrel  rose  between  them,  it  is  certain  that 
at  an  interview  at  Dumfries,  in  February  1306, 
Bruce  with  his  dagger  stabbed  Comyh,  who 
was  afterwards  dispatched  by  one  of  his  asso^ 
ciates.     This  deed  of  violence  could  be  justi- 
fied only  by  greater  daring  ;  and  Bruce  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  seize  the  castle  of  Dumfries, 
to  confine  the  English  judges  assembled  there, 
to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown,  and  summon, 
all  the  friends  of  his  family  to  his  assistance.. 
He  was  soon  at  the  head  01  a  body  of  troops,, 
with  which  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Perth,  the 
English  every  where  flying  before  him ;   and 
in  March  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Scone 
in  presence  of  some  bishops  and  nobles,  and  a. 
great  number  of   gentlemen.     The  King  of 
England,  highly  enraged  at  the  news  of  these 
events,  ordered  all  the  forces  of  the  northera 
counties  to  enter  Scotland,  and  join  the  family 
of  Comyn,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
rebel,  as  he  was  termed.     In  consequence  o£ 
this  command,  the  General  Aymer  de  Valence> 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  marched  to  Pertli>  where  he 
surprised  and  defeated  Bruce's  troops  at  Meth-- 
ven  in  June,  their  leader  himself  escaping  with 
difEeuIty.    The  broken  remnant  of  his-  armjr 
was  again  routed  by  Lord  Lorn,  the  nephew 
of  Comyn ;  and  Bruce,  dismissing  his  few  foU 
lowers,  was  constrained  to  take  refuge  in  an 
unfrequented  isle  of  the  Hebrides.    His  fa*^ 
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mily  and  friends  partook  of  his  adrerse 
fortune.  Three  of  his  brothers^  and  several 
of  his  principal  adherents,  if  ere  taken  and  ex- 
ecuted as  traitors ;  and  his  Queen,  his  daughter, 
and  two  sisters,  were  made  captives  and  com* 
mitted  to  prison.  ^ 

Neither  friends  nor  foes  were  acquainted 
with  the  fate  of  Bruce,  when  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  his  estate  of  Carrick,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  but  resolute  band,  with  which  he  sur- 
prised an  English  lord  who  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  that  property ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  a  detachment  from  the  English  army,  he 
retreated  to  the  Highlands.  In  the  meantime, 
Edward  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  into 
Scotland  with  a  force  which  was  to  reduce  it 
to  entire  submission,  and  the  cardinal  legate 
at  his  court  issued  a  solemn  excommunication 
against  Robert  Bruce  and  all  his  partisans. 
Tne  undaunted  chief,  however,  again  coming 
down  from  his  mountains  in  the  spring  of 
1307,  with  augmented  force,  gave  a  defeat  to 
Aymer  de  Valence,  and  besieged  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  in  the  castle  of  Ayr.  He  was 
soon  after  delivered  from  the  most  formidable 
of  his  foes  by  the  death  of  Edward  L,  near 
Carlisle,  as  he  was  just  upon  the  point  of  en- 
tering Scotland  with  a  great  army.  His  weak 
son,  Edward  IL,  though  he  obeyed  his  father's 
dying  injunction  of  marching  into  Scotland, 
yet  pursued  the  war  with  no  vigour,  and  soon 
returned  to  England  to  join  his  favourite  Ga- 
veston.  Robert,  virfao  had  reduced  the  western 
counties,  left  them  in  charge  of  his  gallant 
friend  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  proceeded  against 
his  enemies  in  the  north.  A  long  illness  widi 
which  he  was  attacked  for  some  time  impeded 
his  progress,  and  he  was  besieged  by  the  Co- 
myns  in  one  of  his  castles.  His  brother  Ed- 
ward, however,  obtained  various  successes  in 
ihe  field ;  and  at  length  Robert  himself  re- 
turned to  action,  and  gave  his  foes  a  defeat  at 
Old  Meldrum.  He  afterwards  made  himself 
master  of  Inverness  and  the  northern  districts, 
and  at  length,  having  taken  the  castle  of  Forfar 
and  the  town  of  Perth,  he  brought  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  except  a  few  fortresses,  to  ac-' 
knowledge  his  authority. 

Edward  II.  in  the  autumn  of  13 10, 
thought  it  necessary  for  his  reputation  to 
march  into  Scotland,  and  Robert  prudently 
avoiding  an  engagement,  he  advancal  to  Lin- 
lithgow without  opposition.  The  difficulty  of 
subsisting  his  army,  however,  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Berwick,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  sent  his. 
worthless  favourite  Gavestoa  to  gather  lauvels 


in  Scotland,  but  he  returned  with  no  greitef 
success  than  his  mastef.  The  intestine  troublee 
of  his  kingdom  induced  him  to  grant  a  truce 
to  the  Scotch,  and  Robert  employed  the  interi^ 
val  of  hostilities  in  consolidating  his  power^ 
and  regulating  his  civil  government.  In  the 
beginnmg  of  13 14,  there  remained  in  Scotland 
only  the  castles  of  Stirling,  Dunbar,  and  Ber- 
wick, in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Edward 
had  now,  after  the  death  of  Gaveston,  recon- 
ciled himself  with  his  discontented  barons; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  make  an 
attempt  to  recover  Scotland,  with  such  a  force 
as  might  overcome  all  resistance.  At  the 
head  6£  the  greatest  army  that  had  ever  en- 
tered that  country  from  England,  he  moved 
from  Berwick  in  June  1314,  and  marched  for 
Stirling  to  relieve  its  castle,  then  besieged  by 
Robert  in  person.  The  Scotch  army,  mucn 
inferior  in  number  to  the  English,  but  com- 
posed of  veteran  troops,  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  on  tKe  banks  of  the  rivulet  of 
Bannock,  in  the  road  to  Stirling.  In  a  skir- 
mish of  cavalry  preceding  the  engagement,  Ro- 
bert displayed  his  stren^h  and  prowess  by 
cleaving  down  to  the  chm  with  his  battle-axe 
an  opposite  commander,  of  the  family  of  Bo- 
hun.  This  was  an  omen  of  the  success  of  the 
great  battle  of  Bannockbum,  in  which,  through 
the  able  di^sition  and  conduct  of  Robert^ 
the  Scotch  obtained  the  most  decisive  victory 
over  the  English  that  their  annals  boast,  and 
established  the  independence  of  thar  country. 
Edward  himself '  narrowly  escaped;  and  the 
number  of  noble  prisoners  was  such  as  to 
enable  Robert  to  recover,  by  exchange,  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  sister,  with  several  men  of  rank 
who  had  been  the  captives  of  Edward  I.  The 
King  of  Scotland  followed  up  his  success  by 
an  invasion  of  England,  in  which  he  ravaged 
the  northern  counties  without  opposition.  He 
now  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  give 
the  weak  English  government  molestation  in 
another  quarter,  and  in  13 15  he  sent  his  bro- 
ther Edward  over  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  to  assist  the  natives  in  free- 
ing themselves  from  the  dominion  of  England, 
Robert  himself  followed  with  a  large  reimorce- 
ment  in  13 16,  but  was  compelled  to  return 
by  famine  ;  and  his  brother,  after  experiencing 
a  variety  of  fortune,  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
an  engagement  with  the  English  near  Dundalk. 
The  troubles  in  England  prevented  any  eflec- 
tual  attempt  to  revenge  the  day  of  Bannodc- 
bum,  and  the  papal  influence  was  resorted  to 
for  mediatmg  a  peace  between  the  two  nations  f 
but  as  the  legates  employed  would  not  ^ve 
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Robert  die  regal  title^  he  rejected  their  propo- 
sals with  scorn,  and  would  not  even  consent  to 
a  truce.  He  was  then  engaged  in  preparations 
for  the  siege  of  the  important  town  of  Berwick^ 
which,  in  131 8,  he  took,  and  afterwards  made 
a  desdructive  inroad  as  far  as  Yorkshire.  In 
the  following  year  Edward  brought  a  great 
force  for  the  recovery  of  Berwick,  which  he 
closely  invested  by  land  and  sea.  The  Scotch 
made  no  attempt  to  relieve  it,  but  Sir  James 
Douglas  penetrated  into  England  as  far  as 
Yorkshire,  where  he  defeated  the  Archbishop 
of  York  at  the  head  of  some  new  levies.  The 
siege  of  Berwick  was  at  length  deserted,  and  a 
truce  for  two  years, was  concluded  between 
the  two  countries.  On  its  expiration,  Ed- 
ward, who  had  subdued  his  domestic  enemies, 
resolved  upon  a  new  expedition  into  Scotland  ; 
and  in  1522  advanced  without  opposition  as 
far  as  Edinburgh,  Robert  having  contented 
himself  with  carrying  away  all  the  provisions 
from  the  districts  through  which  the  enemy 
was  to  pass.  Want  of  supplies  obliged  the 
English  to  return,  whilst  Robert  with  a  chosen 
body  of  troops  hung  upon  their  rear,  and  cut 
off  the  stragglers.  He  even  surprized  part  of 
the  army,  took  the  King's  baggage,  and  pursu- 
ing Urn  as  far  as  York,  carried  devastation 
into  that  county.  Both  parties  were  now 
desirous  of  repose,  and  a  truce  for  13  years 
was  concluded  in  1323,  which  left  Robert  in 
full  possession  of  Scotland,  though  it  did  not 
acknowledge  him  for  the  lawful  King.  About 
this  time  a  conspiracy  against  Robert,  headed 
by  a  powerful  baron.  Lord  boules,  was  disco- 
vered, and  all  who  were  concerned  in  it  suf- 
fered as  traitors :  its  grounds  and  objects  are 
little  known. 

The  deposition  and  death  of  Edward  II.,  in 
1327,  gave  occasion  to  a  breach  of  the  truce  on 
the  part  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  seems 
not  to  have  considered  himself  as  bound  to  the 
new  government.  In  wality,  however,  he  was 
tempted  by  the  disordered  state  of  Engbnd  to- 
r(?new  hostilities,  for  which  he  had  been  some 
time  preparing.  Young  Edward  III.  was  not 
a  prince  to  sufFer  an  insult  without  resistance 
and  retaliation ;  and  learning  that  the  Scotch^ 
under  Douglas  and  Murray,  were  making 
dreadful  ravages  in  Northumberland,  he  assem- 
bled a  powerful  army,  and  went  in  search  of 
them.  They,  however,  eluded  all  his  attempts  to 
bring  them  to  action,  and  retired  to  their  own 
country.  Edward  dismissed  his  army,  and  in 
the  same  year  a  peace  was  agreed  upon  between 
the  two  nations,  by  an  article  of  which  the 
King  of  England  renounced  all  claim  to  supe*- 
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riority  over  the  kings  or  kingdom  of  Scotland ; 
and  Uius  the  great  object  of  Robert's  reign, 
the  independence  of  his  country,  was  finally 
established.  At  the  same  time,  his  only  son 
David,  then  five  years  of  age,  was  contracted  to 
Jokn,  Edward's  sister.  Robert  was  now  nearly 
worn  out  with  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  his 
active  life;  and  in  1329,  at  his  castle  of 
Cardross,  he  expired  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age 
and  die  24th  of  his  reign,  leaving  a  name  eter- 
nally memorable  in  the  annals  of  his  country, 
which  he  rescued  by  his  courage  and  wis- 
dom from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  restored  16  its 
rank  among  nations.  Hume,  Henry*  Univ. 
Hist.  —  A. 

ROBERT,  Kingof  Naples,  son  of  CharlesIL, 
by  the  sister  of  Ladislaus  King  of  Hungary, 
bom  in  1279,  was  Duke  of  Calabria  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  in  1309.  The  sac- 
cession  was  disputed  between  him  and  the  son 
of  his  elder  brother,  Carobert  King  of  Hungary, 
but  the  college  of  cardinals,  (Naples  hting 
then  considered  as  a  fief  of  the  holy  see)  de- 
cided in  Robert's  favour.  He  was  crowned 
at  Avignon,  and  through  gratitude  to  the  Pbpe^ 
exerted  himself  to  oppose  the  Ghibelline  or. 
imperial  party  in  Italy,  and  allied  himself  with 
the  Guelfs  and  Florentines.  At  this  time  the 
crown  of  Sicily  was  in  possession  of  Fre« 
dericin.  of  Arraffon,  who,  for  his  defence 
against  the  King  ot  Naples,  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Emperor.  Robert,  though  a  wise 
and  prudent  king,  was  ambitions  to  extend  hia 
dominion,  and  almost  the  whole  of  his  reign 
was  spent  in  fruitless  attempts  to  conquer  the 
island  of  Sicily.  He  also,  during  his  contests 
with  the  imperialists,  ^^mndised  himself  in 
Lombardy,  and  for  some  time  he  held  the  sove- 
reignty of  great  part  of  Romagna,  Florencet 
Lucca,  Ferrara,  Pavia,  Alessandria,  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  Genoa,  Asti,  and  several  other  places 
in  Piedmont.  He  was  the  most  potent  princa 
in  Italy  in  his  age  \  but  it  is  less  on  account  of 
his  political  and  military  successes  that  he  de« 
serves  commemoration,  .thaq- because  he  was 
the  greatest  royal  proficient  in  science  and 
letters,  and  the  most  munificent  patron  of 
them,  in  the  century  in  which  he  lived.  Many 
of  the  early  writers  giv«  their  testimony  to  hit 
merits  in  this  respect ;  ai^d  Petrarch,  in  partU 
cular,  in  several  parts  of  his.writings  is  profuse 
in  hifl  praise.  He  represents  Aim  as  sur- 
rounded with  books  even  iii  the  midst  of  the 
most  important  afiaixa  of  state;  and  has  re» 
corded  an  interview  with  him  in  which  Robert 
solemnly  affirmed  that  he  valued  letters  more 
than  his  crowO}  and  that  if  he.  were  ^liged  t«i 
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rtnattuce  one  of  the  two,  he  would  more  wil* 
lingly  part  with  his  kingdom  than  his  books. 
He  was  particularly  conrersant  in  philosophy 
and  theology*  was  well  versed  in  medicine,  and 
an  excellent  orator :  poetry  he  rather  held  in 
contempt,  till  his  acquaintance  with  Petrarch, 
bte  in  life,  gave  him  more  favourable  ideas  of 
it,  and  he  lamented  that  he  had  so  bng  ne» 

fleeted  that  species  of  4iterature.  He  requested 
^etrarch  to  dedicate  to  him  his  elaborate  poem 
of  Africa ;  and  when  that  famous  genius  was 
about  to  receive  the  poetical  laurel  at  the  capi- 
tol  of  Rome,  it  was  to  King  Robert  that  he 
applied  in  order  to  undergo  before  him  the  re- 
quisite preliminary  laminations  in  learning. 
(See  his  article.)  Robert,  however,  is  said 
when  a  child  to  have  been  so  slow  of  compre- 
hoision,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
he  could  be  taught  the  elements  of  gramn^ar  ^ 
and  it  was  not  till  his  preceptor  had  interested 
him  in  Esop's  Fables,  that  he  exhibited  any 
{((mdness  for  learning.  Among  his  services  to 
letters  were  the  invitations  he  gave  to  the  most 
eminent  professors  to  occupy  chairs  in  the 
University  of  Naples,  and  the  pains  he  bestowed 
in  ooUec&ig  a  royal  library.  Most  of  the 
learned  men  of  his  time  were  occasional  visi- 
tors at  his  court,  and  were  received  by  him 
widi  singular  honour.  Of  his  own  composi- 
tions the  only  certain  reUc  is  a  long  Latin  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Florentines  in  1333,  to 
console  them  for  their  losses  m  a  dreadful  in- 
undation, which,  from  its  religious  cast,  and 
the  numerous  citations  of  the  Scriptures  and 
fathers,  might  have  proceeded  rather  from  a 
preacher  tham  a  prince.  The  private  character 
of  this  King  was  highly  amiable,  and  the  only 
fault  with  which  he  is  taxed  was  a  disposition 
to  avarice,  thatjppew  upon  him  with  his  years. 
He  had  themisrortune  of  losing  his  only  son, 
Charles,  at  the  age  of  3 1,  on  which  occasion  he 
exclaimed  that  ue  crown  was  fallen  from  his 
head.  As  this  Prince  left  no  male  heirs, 
Robert  negociated  a  marriage  between  his 
eldest  grand-daughter  Joan,  and  Andrew, 
eecond  son  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  both  of 
them  children;  and  he  settled  the  crown  upon 
Joan,  afterwards  the  too  .famous  Queen  of 
Naples.  He  died  in  January  1343*  in  the 
64^  year  of  his  age,  and  34th  oif  his. reign. 
JUW.  Univirs.  Hist.      Tiraboscbi.  —  A. 

ROBERT,  Claude,  a  French  ecclesiastic 
and  chronologist  of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  at 
Cheslay,  a  village  between  Bar^sur-Seine  and 
Tonnere  on  die  borders  of  Burgundy,  in  the 
year  1564^  From,  some  seminary  in  the  pro- 
vtnoe  just  mentioned  he  went  to  pursue  hi» 


academical  studies  at  Paris,  where*  he  obtaidal 
an  exhibition  in  the  college  of  Cambniy. 
Having  gone  through  his  courses  of  philosophy 
smd  divinity  with  distinguished  reputati<H3,  he 
acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  M.  Fxe- 
miot,  president  of  the  parliament  of  Dijon, 
who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son  Andrew. 
As  soon  as  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  licentiate  in  canon  law,  he  accompanied  hi» 
pupil  into  Burgundy,  where,  in  1590,  be  was 
presented  to  acanonry  of  the  Chapel*au-Riche 
at  Dijon.  Afterwanls  he  travelled  with  his 
pupil  through  France,  Flanders,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  introduced  to  persons 
of  tlie  greatest  distinction,  and  received  several 
marks  of  esteem  from  the  Cardinals  Bellarmine, 
Baronius,  and  D'Ossat.  It  was  in  this  city 
that  he  first  conceived  the  plan  of  his  '<  Gallia 
Christiana,'*  concerning  which  he  asked  the 
opinion  of  Cardinal  Baronius,  who  encouraged 
mm  to  carry  it  into  execution,  by  .dedanng 
that  he  knew  of  no  person  who  was  so  well 
qualified  for  such  an  undertaking.  Andrew 
Fremiot  being  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Bourges,  he  prevailed  with 
M.  Robert  to  make  one  of  his  family,  that  he 
might  still  profit  by  his  advice  and  learned 
conversation;  and  ne  employed  him  as  his 
assistant  in  his  pastoral  visitations.  At  the 
Archbishop's  request,  M.  Robert  superintended 
the  education  of  his  nephew,  James  deNuch^ses, 
who  was  afterwards  nominated  Bishop  o£ 
Chalons-sur-Saone ;  upon  which  event  this 
prelate  conferred  a  canonry  of  his  cathedral 
upon  his  preceptor,  and  made  him  his  archp' 
deacon  and  grand-vicar.  The  Bishop  was 
desirous  of  expressing  his  regard  for  our 
author,  by  collating  him  to  other  benefices^ 
but  Mi  Robert  consuntly  refused  any  additional 
preferment.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
appointments  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  and 
died  in  the  episcopal  palace  at  Chalons  in 
1637,'when  about  73  years  of  age.  The  most 
considerable  of  his  productions  is  entitled^ 
''  Gallia  Christiana,  in  qua  Regni  F^anciae^ 
Ditionumque  vicinarum  Diaeceses,  et  in  iis 
Prxsules  describuntur,"  published  at  Paris  in 
1626,  in  folio,  with  an  appendix,  prefaces,  and 
chronological  tables  of  the  Popes  and  Anti- 
popes,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Emperors,  the 
Kings  of  France  and  England,  the  councils  of 
France,  the  indictions,  &c.  He  left  behind 
him  materials  for  a  second  edition  of  this  workf 
which  were  made  use  of  by  M.  St.  Marthe^ 
whose  new  collections  increased  the  work  to 
three  vols.  foUo.  It  was  afterwards  extended 
by  the  Benedictines  to  twelve  vols*  folio.    Foj; 
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further  particulars  relating  to  this  performance, 
and  the  author's  inedited  Mnritings,  &c*  we 
refer  to  MorerL    Nouv.  Diet,  Hist^^^iA, 

ROBERT  DE  VAUGONDY,N.,  an  excel- 
lent French  geographer  in  the  1 8th  century,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  the  year  1688.  He  was  a 
diligent  student  in  history  as  well  as  geography, 
and  greatly  improved  the  latter  science  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  former,  as  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  his  various  productions.  He 
was  Made  geographer  in  ordinary  to  the  King, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1766,  at  tne  age  of  78. 
He  had  a  son,  who  was  for  some  time  the 
assiduous  companion  of  his  labours,  and  who 
deservedly  proved  the  heir  both  of  his  appoint- 
ment and  of  his  reputation.  Our  ^thor's 
works  lionsist  of  <<  An  Introduction  to  Sanson's 
CJeography,"  1743,  8vo. ;  **  An  Abridgment 
of  different  Systems  of  the  World,'*  1745* 
l6mo. ;  "  Sacred  Geography,"  1746,  in  two 
Tols.  i2n(lo. }  ««The  Use  of  the  Globes,''  1752, 
t2TAo» ;  <^  A  portable  Atlas,"  in  4to. ;  and  that 
grand  performance,  entitled,  *^  Atlas  Universel," 
published  in  1756,  consisting  of  an  hundred 
and  eight  maps,  upon  a  very  large  scale^ 
engraved  with  the  neatest  neatness,  as  well  as 
accuracy.  From  me  title  it  appears,  that  his 
son  was  jointly  concerned  with  our  author  in 
producing  this  work,  to  which  is  prefixed  an 
historical  preface,  in  six  chapters,  treating  of 
the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of 
geography.     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist.  —  M. 

ROBERTI,  John,  a  noted  professor  of 
divinity  among  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century, 
was  a  native  of  St.  Huberts  in  the  Ardennes, 
where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1569.  He 
commenced  his  academical  studies  at  Liege, 
and  continued  them  at  Cologne,  where,  in  the 
a3d  year  of  his  age,  he  entered  into  die 
society  of  Jesus.  His  proficiency  in  the 
various  branches  of  learning  is  highly  com- 
mended, particularly  in  die  belles-lettres, 
divinity,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Being 
appointed  by  his  superiors  professor  of  divinity, 
be  Was  created  doctor  in  that  faculty  at  Mentz, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  post  with  great 
reputation  during  a  long  succession  of  years, 
in  that  city,  at  Doway,  at  Treves,  and  at 
Wurtzbourg.  He  died  at  Namur  in  1651,  in 
the  8  2d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  die  author 
of  a  work  which  reflects  honour  on  the  attention 
paid  by  him  to  the  study  of  scriptural  learning 
and  criticism,  entided,  «  Mystic^e  Ezekielis 

?[uadrig9er,  hoc  est,  Evangelia  Historiarum  et 
emporum  Serie  vinculata,  Gr.  et.  Lat,** 
1615,  fdio ;  '<Nathanael  Bardudemseus,"  1619, 
4*0b|  imnpllieh  lua  kmuiig  U  employed  etx  as 


attempt  to  prove,  that  Nathanael  and  Bartho- 
lomew were  only  different  names  of  the  same 
apostle;  "  Historia  S.  Huberti,  ultimi  Tun- 
grorum  et  primi  Leodiensium  Episcopi,  cum 
notis,  Paralipomenis,  et  Quaestionibus  Huber- 
tinis,"  1621,  4to.,  which  is  a  very  curious 
work,  and  cotnprizes  discussk>ns  of  various 
interesting  topics  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities ; 
**  Vita  S.  Lamberti  Tungrensis  Episc.  et 
Ms^rtyris,"  1633,  ^^°-  >  "  Tractatus  dc  mag- 
netica  Vulnerum  Curatione,"  161 6,  i2mo., 
which  explodes  the  pretensions  of  Goclenius 
to  cure  all  diseases  by  means  of  the  loadstone ; 
several  controversial  pieces  against  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and  other  pieces,  of  which  a  list  may^ 
be  seen  in  SotveUi  Bill,  Seript,  S&e,  Jes.  Valerk 
Andrea  Bibl,  Betg,    Moreri,  —  M. 

ROBERTSON,  William,  a  learned  and 
pious  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Ireland^  in 
the  1 8th  century,  memorable  for  having  re* 
signed  his  preferments  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  nis  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
Trinitarian  worship,  was  bom  at  Dublin,  Oc- 
tober i6th,  1705.  His  fadier  was  a  Scotch- 
man, who  carried  on  die  linen  manufacture  in 
that  city,  and  his  modier-an  Englishwoman,  of 
a  very  reputable  family  in  the  bishopric  of 
I)urham.  Their  son  'William,  was,  from  his 
childhood,  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  con- 
stitution, and  was  particularly  affixted  by  a  great 
weakness  in  his  eyes  tiU  Hp  was  twelve  y^ars 
of  age,  when  he  was  sent  to  school.  He  was 
instructed  in  grammar-learning  under  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson,  who  dien 
taught  in  Dublin,  but  was  afterwards  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  the  University  or  Glas- 
gow. ^  in  die  year  1722,  he  removed  to  that 
University,  where  he  continued  till  the  year 
17259  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  His  tutor  was  Mr.  John  Lowdpn, 
professor  of  philosophy }  and  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Mr.  Ross,  professor  of  liumanity} 
of  Mr.  Dunlop,  professor  of  Greek ;  of  Mr. 
Mordiland,  professor  of  the  Oriental  languafi;es; 
of  Mr.  Simpson,  professor  of  the  madiematics  % 
and  of  Dr.  John  Simpson,  professor  of'  diiri» 
nity.  During  the  year  1725  a  dispute  re- 
vived, which  had  been  nequendy  asttated 
before,  between  Mr.  Sterling,  the  prinapal  of 
the  University,  and  the  students,  about  the 
right  of  choosing  the  rector,  whose  office  and 
authority  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
die  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
In  this  dispute  Mr.  Robertson  took  part  with 
Ua  feUow-students,  and  was  deputed  by  them^ 
togedier  widi  William  Campbell,  Esq.,  son  of 
Campbell  of  Marmore,  whose  family  has  since  * 
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•ttcceeded  to  the  estates  and  titles  of  Atfjle^ 
to  wait  ,upon  the  principal  with  a  petition 
ngned  by  more  than  sixty  matriculated  stu- 
dents, praying  that  he  would^  on  the  first  of 
March)  according  to  the  statutes,  summon  a 
meeting  of  the  University,  for  the  election  of 
a  rector ;  which  petition  he  rejected  with  con* 
tempt*  Upon  tins,  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  petitioners, 
protested  against  the  principal's  refusal,  taking 
out  the  regular  instruments  before  a  notary 
public }  and  immediately  afterwards  all  the 
petitioners  went  to  the  house  of  Hugh  Mont- 

fbmery,  Esq.,  the  unlawful  rector,  where  Mr. 
lobertson  read  aloud  their  protest  against  him 
and  his  authority.  By  the  part  which  he  thus  took, 
Mr.  Robertson  excited  against  himself  the  in- 
dignation of  the  principal  and  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery, and  was  the  onlv  one  of  the  petitioners 
against  whom  they  instituted  proceedings. 
Being  cited  before  the  faculty,  consisting  of 
the  principal  and  professors  of  tlie  University, 
where  the  principal  was  sure  of  a  majority  of 
voices,  after  a  trial  which  lasted  several  days, 
sentence  of  expulsion  was  pronounced  against 
him.  From  a  copy  of  that  sentence,  it  appears 
that  Mrl  Robertson  was  so  fully  satisfied  with 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  propriety  of  his 
proceedings,  that  he  most  openly  and  strenu- 
ously avowed  and  adhered  to  what  he  had  done. 
It  was  now  proper  that  Mr.  Robertson's 
father  should  have  v  the  true  state  of  his  son's 
situatioh  laid  before  him.  This  was  done  by 
his  tutor  Mr.  Lowdon,  and  professor  Dunlop, 
who,  in  their  letters,  acquainted  that  gentle- 
man with  the  precise  circumstances  which  had 
taken  place,  and  assured  him  that  his  son  had 
been  expelled,  not  for  any  crime  or  immora- 
Uty,  but  for  appearing  very  zealous  in  a  dis- 
pute concerning  a  matter  of  right  between  the 
principal  and  the  students.  These  letters  Mr. 
Robertson  sent  inclosed  in  one  from  himself, 
relating  bis  proceedings  and  his  sufferings  in 
the  cause  of  what  he  considered  to  be  equity 
and  justice.  It  w^s  with  no  little  pleasure 
that  he  found  himself  empowered  by  his  fa- 
therms  answer  to  take  every  step  which  he 
^ight  think  proper  for  the  purpose  of  assert- 
ing and  maintaining  his  own  and  his  fellow- 
student's  claims.  Zealously  intent  on  this 
object  he  went  to  London,  and  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  stating  the 
claims  of  the  students  at  Gbsgow,  their  pro- 
ceedings in  vindication  of  them,  and  his  own 
particular^  sufferings  in  the  cause.  By  the 
Duke  he  was  received  very  graciously^.and  re- 
fened  to  his  brother  the  Earl  of  my,  who 


was  much  more  conversant  with  inch  matters 
than  himself.  Having  waited  upon  Lord 
Ilay,  that  nobleman,  after  duly  considering  the 
statements  in  the  memorial,  was  so  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  unstatuteable  and  and  tyrannical 
measures  pursued  by  the  faculty  and  principal, 
that  he  applied  to  the  King  and  obtained  a  com^ 
mission  to  vbit  the  University  of  Glasgow,  with 
full  power  to  examine  into  and  rectify  all  existing 
abuses.  With  this  commission  the  Earl  of 
Ilay  and  the  other  visitors  repaired  to  Glasgow 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1726,  and  after  a 
full  examination  into  the  several  injuries  and 
abuses  of  which  complaint  was  made,  restored 
to  the  students  the  right  of  electing  their 
rector  '^  called  the  principal  to  a  severe  account 
for  the  public  money  which  he  had  embezzled, 
amounting  to  sums  sufficient  for  the  erection 
of  many  stately  edifices,  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental to  the  University }  recovered  the  right 
of  the  University  to  send  two  gentlemen,  upon 
handsome  exhibitions  to  Baliol-college  in  Ox« 
ford  i  annulled  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Robertson^ 
and  ordered  that  measure  particularly  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  proceedings  of  the  commission  i 
declared  the  election  of  the  rector  who  had  beea 
named  by  the  principal  to  be  void ; .  and  as* 
sembled  the  students,  who  immediately  chose 
the  master  of  Ross,  son  of  Lord  Ross,  to  be 
their  rector,  &c.  These  proceedings  had  such 
an  effect  upon  Mr.  Sterling,  that  he  died  soon 
afterwards;  but  the  University  revived,  and 
has  continued  ever  since  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. While  the  visitors  were  exercising  their 
powers,  Mr.  Robertson  remained  at  London, 
where  he  received  an  account  of  what  passed 
from  Dr.  William  Wishart,  who  was  then  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards 
principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In 
one  of  his  letters  the  doctor  observed,  that 
<<  the  commissioners  had  made  several  other 
regulations  for  the  good  order  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  preventing  tyranny  for  the  future." 
Lord  Ilay  had  introduced  Mr.  Roberuon  to 
Dr.  Hoadly,  then  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
made  him  known  to  Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  and  he  was  entertained  with  much 
civility  by  both  those  great  prelates.  He  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  clerical  profession;  but 
as  he  was  yet  too  young  to  be  admitted  into 
orders,  he  employed  himself  while  in  London- 
in  visiting  the  public  libraries,  attending  lee* 
tures,  and  improving  himself  as  opportunities 
offeried.  In  the  meantime  he  had  the  honour 
of  being  introduced  to  Loid  Chancellor  King,, 
by  a  very  kind  letter  from  Dr.  Hort,  Bishop  of 
KilnytteiLWd  frequently  visite4atHis  Lordship'e. 
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house,  tn  the  tear  1727,  Bishop  Roadlr  in- 
troduced Mr.RoDertson  to  his  brother  Dr.  John 
Hoadlyi  just  nominated  to  the  united  bishop* 
rics  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in  Ireland,  whom 
his  love  of  the  nalale  solum  ihade  him  desirous 
of  accompanying  into  that  kingdom.  Having 
informed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  his 
inclination,  His  Grace  gave  him  a  letter  of  re« 
commendation  to  Dr.  Groodwin,  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  who  received  him  in  a  most  friendly 
manner,  but  died  soon  afterwards.  As  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson was  now  of  sufficient  age  for  being  ad- 
mitted into  deacon's  orders,  Dr.  Hoadly  had 
no  sooner  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ferns, 
than  he  ordained  him  on  the  14th  of  Jan.  1727  ; 
and  in  the  following  month  His  Lordship  nomi- 
nated him  to  the  cure  of  TuUow  in  the  county 
of  Carlow.  Here  he  continued  till  he  was  of 
age  for  priest's  orders,  to  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  loth  of  Nov.  i729>  and  on  the 
next  day  he  was  presented  by  Lord  Cartaret, 
dien  Lordolieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  the  rectory 
of  Raviliy  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  to  the 
rectory  of  Kilravels  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  collated 
him  to  the  vicarages  of  those  parishes.  He  was 
now  a  family-man,  having  married,  in  1728, 
Elizabeth  daughter  of  Major  William  Baxter, 
who  wrote  that  remarkable  letter  to  Dn  Burnet, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  Bishop's  life  at  the  en^ 
of  his  "  History  of  his  own  Times,"  folio. 
Vol.  II.  p.  695.  .  By  this  lady,  who,  he  tells  us, 
w  was  extremely  beautiful  in  her  person,  but 
much  more  so  in  her  mind,"  he  had  one-and- 
twenty  children.  Some  pleasing  verses  which 
he  inscribed  to  her,  on  her  needte-work,  may 
be  seen  in  *<  The  Gent.  Magaz."  for  1736, 
p.  416.  Mr.  Robertson  obtained  no  further 
preferments  till  the  year  1738,  when  Dr.Synge, 
Bishop  of  Ferns,  collated  him  to  the  vicarages  of 
Rathmore  and  Straboe,  and  the  perpetual  cure 
.  of  Rahil,  all  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  These 
livings,  taken  together,  produced  an  income  of 
about  two  hundred  pounds  a-year;  but  as  almost 
the  whole  lands  of  these  parisnes  were  employed 
in  pasture,  the  tytfaes  would  have  amounted  to 
more  than  twice  that  sum  if  the  herbage  had 
been  paid  for  black  cattle,  which  was  certainly 
due  by  law.  Encouraged  by  the  cases  of  se- 
veral of  his  brethren,  who  had  obtained  decrees 
in  their  favour,  Mr.  Robertson  commenced 
some  suits  in  the  exchequer  for  this  herbage, 
and  succeeded  in  every  one  of  them.  But 
when  he  had,  by  these  means,  doubled  the 
value  of  his  livings,  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  several  severe  resolutions  against 
those  dergy  who  had  sued  or  should  Stte  for 


this  demand;  which  encou,raged  such  an  opposi'^ 
tion  to  it  among  the  graziers,  that  the  clergy  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  it.  This  proceeding  of  the 
Commons  provoked  Swift  to  write  his  famous 
poem,^ntitled,«TheLegion-Clnb.'*  Soon  after- 
wards Mr.  Robertson  published  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, "  A  Scheme  for  utterly  abolishing  the  pre* 
sent  heavy  and  vexatious  Tax  of  Tythe  j"  the 
purport  of  which  was,  to  pay  the  clergy  and  im- 
propriators a  tax  upon  the  land  in  lieu  of  all 
tythes.  This  piece  excited  so  much  attention 
that  several  editions  of  it  were  called  for  5  but 
the  tythes  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  their 
burthensome  and  obnoxious  state  to  the  present 
day.  ^n  the  year  1739,  Mr.  Robertson  received 
from  Lord  Cathcart  a  deputation  to  be  his  chap- 
Iain,  though  he  was  known  to  His  Lordship 
only  by  character.  In  1743,  he  obtained 
leave  from  his  diocesan  to  nominate  a  curate  at 
Raviliy,  and  to  reside  for  some  time  in  Dublin 
for  the  education  of  his  children.  Immediately 
on  his  settlement  in  thte  city  he  was  invited  to 
the  cure  of  St.  Luke's  parish,  which  he  retained 
five  years;  but  in  1748,  finding  that  the  air  of 
the  town  did  not  agree  with  him,  he  returned 
to  Raviliy.  WhUe  he  held  the  cure  of 
St.  Luke's,  he  formed  a  scheme^  jointly  wid> 
Mr.  Kane  Percival,  then  curate  of  St.Michan'sy 
to  raise  a  fund  for  the  support  of'  the  widows 
and  children  of  clergymen  within  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  which  has  since  produced  very  happy 
effects.  In  1 75  8,  he  met  with  a  severe  trial  in  the 
death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly- 
attached  ;  but  he  sustained  it  with  exemplarV 
resignation  and  submission  to  the  will  of  Goo; 
Soon  after  this  afflictive  event,  he  met  with  9 
new  patron  in  Dr.  Richard  Robinson,  who  was 
translated  from  the  see  of  Killala  to  that  of 
Ferns*  During  his  first  visitation  in  1 759,  he 
took  Mr.  Robertson  aside,  and  assured  him; 
that  he  might  expect  every  thing  in  his  power,^ 
in  consequence  of  having  been  recommended 
to  his  care  and  protection  by  the  prtmate,^ 
Dr.  Stone,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and 
had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Robert* 
son*  Accordingly,  the  first  benefice  which 
became  vacant  in  His  Lordship's  presentatioi^ 
was  offered  to  him,  and  accepted  with  grateful 
acknowledgments.  Before  he  could  be  collated 
to  it,  however,  he,  for  the  fi^st  tine,  had  the 
<<  Free  and  candid  Disquisitions  relating  to  the 
Church  of  England,  &c.''  put  into  his  hands ;: 
and  by  the  perusal  he  was  led  to  entertain  .siicb 
doubts  respecting  some  points  to  which  he  would- 
be  required  to  declare  his  mssent,asmade  him  Ac^ 
ferhis  attendance  on  ijieBishop;  At  length  he  re^ 
cdved  a  letter  fitom  His  I^nkhqp,  calhng  upoib 
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him  to  come  immediately  for  institution.  Upon^ 
this  he  wrote  an  affecting  letter  to  the  good 
prelate,  in  which  he  returned  the  most  grateful 
thanks  for  his  kindness,  but  informed  hun,  that 
be  could  no  Ipnger  conscientiously  complj  with 
the  terms  required  by  law  to  qualify  lum  for 
such  preferment.  His  oym  words  will  best 
convey  an  idea  of  the  struggle  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  mind  before  he  had  come  to  a  final 
resolution  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  considera- 
tion which  determined  it.  <<  In  debating  this 
matter  with  myself/'  says  he,  <<  besides  the 
arguments  directly  to  the  purpose,  several 
strong  collateral  considerations  came  in  upon 
the  positive  side  of  the  question.  The  streight- 
ness  of  my  circumstances  pressed  me  close :  a 
numerous  family,  quite  unprovided  for,  pleaded 
with  the  most  pathetic  and  moving  eloquence. 
And  the  infirmities  and  wants  of  age,  now 
coming  fast  upon  me,  were  urged  feelingly. 
But  one  single  consideration  prevailed  over  all 
these  —  that  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe,  whom  it  is  my  first  duty  to  worship 
and  adore,  being  the  God  of  truth,  it  must  be 
disagreeable  to  him  to  profess,  subscribe,  or 
declare,  in  any  matter  relating  to  his  worship 
and  service,  what  is  not  believed  strictly  and 
^mply  to  be  true." 

Though  Mr.  Robertson*s  view  of  things  pre* 
Tented  him  from  accepting  of  any  other  prefer- 
ment in  the  church,  he  did  not  as  yet  consider 
himself  called  upon  to  relinquish  what  he  al- 
ready possessed.  He  therefore  continued  to 
perform  his  duty  at  Ravilly;  but  from  this 
time  he  omitted  the  Athanasian  creed,  and 
auch  other  parts  of  the  public  service  as  ap« 
peared  to  him  to  countenance  unscriptural 
tenets.  Finding,  however,  that  his  conduct 
gave  some  people  offence,  he  thought  that  the 
most  honest  course  which  he  could  pursue  was 
to  resign  at  once  all  his  benefices.  This  he  did 
in  the  year  1764;  and  in  1766,  by  way  of 
apology  to  his  friends  for  what  he  had  done, 
he  published  his  learned  and  ingenious  little 
work,  entitled,  «  An  Attempt  to  explain  the 
Words  Reason,  Substance,  Person,  Creeds, 
Orthodoxy,  Catholic  Church,  Subscription, 
and  Index  Expurgatorius,"  i2mo.  To  diis 
piece  he  subjoined  the  letter  to  Bishop  Robin- 
aon  from  which  an  extract  is  given  above. 
Soon  afterwards  he  left  Ireland  and  went  to 
London,  where  the  sacrifices  which  he  had 
made  for  conscience  sake  secured  him  a  cordial 
reception  from  many  virtuous  and  liberal  cha- 
racters, who  generously  contributed  to  his 
support.  In  the  year  1767,  he  presented  a 
oopy  of  lug  «<  Attempt,  &c."  to  ms  oU  oAm 
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mater  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  received* 
in  return  a  most  obliging  letter,  accompanied 
with  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity.    In 
1768,  the  mastership  of  the  free  grammar- 
school  at  Wolverhampton  in  Staffordshire  be- 
coming vacant,  the  company  of  Merchant  Tay- 
lors nominated  Dr.  Robertson  to  that  office : 
an  appointment  which,  though  honourable  to 
the  patrons,  was  not  lucrative  to  himself,  the 
salary  being  no  more  than  seventy  pounds  a 
year,  and  even  that  sum  diminished  for  some 
years  by  a  pension  of  forty  pounds  to  a  super* 
annuated    predecessor,    and    other   expences. 
However,  with  this  humble  establishment  he 
was  contented,  and  dirough  the  kindness  of 
friends,  was  prevented  from  wanting  any  ne- 
cessaries.    At  one  time  he  received,  from  an 
unknown  hand,  a  most  acceptable  and  liberal 
present  of  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  from 
various  benevolent  persons   stated  assistance 
was  sent  to  him,  accordbg  to  their  ability.    In 
the  year  1772,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ihe  Society  of  Clergymen,  &c.  em- 
ployed to  draw  up  and  present  to  the  House 
of  Conunons  the  famous  petition  praying  for 
relief  from  the  obligation  of  subscription  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles^  &c.    After  this,  he  fre- 
quently met  with  severe  trials  in  his  health 
stnd  in  his  family,  being  enfeebled  by  attacks 
of  the  gout,  and  losing  one  of  his  children 
after  the  other,  till  he  had  survived  them  all ; 
but  he  sustained  these  afflictions  with  wonder- 
ful serenity  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 
He  exercised  his  laborious  office  at  Wolver- 
hampton for  several  years,  maintaining  the 
greatest  harmony  with  his  neighbours  of  all 
descriptions,  pbcing  ^  cheerful  trust  in  divine 
Providence,  <'  and  enjoying,  with  a  deep  sense 
of  his  infirmities,  some  satisfaction  from  the 
reflection,  that  in  his  humble  station  he  had 
done  something  for  promoting  and  securing^ 
those  great  blessings '  of  human  life,  liberty 
and  property,  for  his  fellow-creatures.*'    He 
died  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  on  May  20th, 
1783,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.    Besides 
great  learning  and  good  judgment.  Dr.  Robert- 
son possessed  a  fine  imagination,  and  a  temper 
regulated  by  the  mild  and  amiable  spirit  of 
Christ:  and  in  his  address  and  manners  he  was 
at  all  times  easy  and  cheerful.    Hia  sentiments 
when  he  quitted  the  church  were  probably  those 
of  the  Arian  school ;  but,  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  by  perusing  the  writings  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley and  Mr.  Lindsey,  he  became  a  firm  believer 
in  the  pToper  humanity  of  Christ.     Besides 
the  pieces  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article* 
tfacra  is  good  xemon  for  tfainkiog  that  he  vas 
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the  author  of  a  poem  published  in  1 7689  en- 
tided,  *«  Electheria,'*  inscribed  to  Mrs.Ma« 
caulay.  Disnefs  Communicattons  to  the  Gintlim 
maffs  Magazine  fir  Sept.  1783. —M. 

ROBERTSON,  William,  D.D.,  a  cele- 
brated historian,  was  bom  in  1 72 1  at  Borthwick 
in  Mid  Lothian,  of  which  parish  his  father  was 
then  minister.  He  received  the  earlv  part  of 
his  education  at  the  school  of  Dalkeitn,  under 
Mr.  Leslie,  a  master  of  great  reputation.  In 
1733,  ^^  accompanied  his  father  on  his  re- 
moval to  Edinburgh,  as  minister  to  the  Old 
Grey-Friars'  church  in  that  city^  and  soon 
after  entered  there  upon  his  academical  stu- 
dies. Of  his  progress  in  this  situation  little 
is  known,  but  it  appears  from  his  common-place 
book  that,  whilst  still  a  mere  youth,  he  was 
pursuing  his  literary  course  with  singular  assi- 
duity. His  enquiries  were  not  much  directed 
to  physical  or  mathematical  subjects;  but  he 
attended  closely  to  topics  of  moral  philosophy, 
and  to  the  principles  of  taste  and  criticism. 
He  also  joined  a  society  of  his  fellow-students 
who  exercised  themselves  in  elocution  and 
extemporaneous  discussion  aiid  debate;  a  prac- 
tice to  which  the  Universities  of  Scotland 
have  owed  much  of  their  credit  and  utility. 
After  the  completion  of  his  course,  which  was 
in  the  theological  class,  he  obtained  a  license 
to  preach  in  1741,  and  in  1743  was  presented 
by  the  Earl  of  Hopeton  to  the  living  of  Glads- 
mubr  in  East  Lothian.  His  father  and  mother 
both  dying  about  this  time,  leaving  a  family 
of  six  daughters  and  a  younger  son,  with  a 
very  slender  provision,  Mr.  Robertson,  though 
his  income  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
pounds,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  proof  of  his 
fraternal  affection  and  the  generosity  of  his 
disposition,  by  bringing  the  whole  family  to 
his  parsonage^  where  he  educated  his  sisters 
tinder  his  own  roof  till  they  were  respectably 
settled  in  life.  He  also  displayed  his  zealous 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  by  his 
efforts  in  the  year  of  the  rebellion  In  favour  of 
the  reigning  family,  which  he  carried  so  far 
as  to  quit  for  a  time  his  parochial  charge,  and 
join  the  volunteers  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1 75 If  he  found  himself  warranted  in 

Erudence  to  form  a  matrimonial  union,  which 
ad  long  been  the  object  of  his  warmest  wishes, 
with  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Mr.Nisbet^ 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  He  had, 
in  the  meantime,  rendered  himself  distinguished 
by  his  eloquence  and  good  taste  as  a  preacher, 
and  a  sermon  which  he  delivered  in  I755>  be- 
fore the  Society  for  propagating  Christian 
Knowledge^  and  which'  was  the  only  composi* 


tion  of  that  kind  that  he  ever  printed,  raised 
him  to  fame  as  a  pulpit  orator.  It  passed 
through  five  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
German.  Some  years  before,  he  had  begun 
to  take  a  part  in  the  debates  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  as  he 
possessed  great  talents  for  business,  as  well  as 
the  powers  of  a  public  speaker,  he  acquired  an 
ascendancy  in  that  body  which,  during  a  long 
period,  gave  him  the  lead  in  the  ecclesiastic^ 
politics  of  that  country.  He  steadily  main- 
tained the  principles,  of  the  subordination  of 
courts  in  the  Presbyterian  government^  with 
the  supremacy  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
of  the  regal  right  of  patronage  in  the  presen- 
tation to  livings.  Although  the  latter  of  these 
was  highly  unpopular  in  its  exercise,  and 
perhaps  is  an  infringement  of  the  spirit  of 
pure  Presbyterian  discipline,  yet  as  it  was  esta^ 
blished  by  law,  and  as  in  many  instances  oppo- 
sition to  it  had  produced  great  disorders,  he 
thoug}it  the  peace  and  reputation  of  his  church 
best  consulted  in  asserting  it.  When  he  first 
spoke,  in  175 1,  to  a  point  of  church  discipline> 
he  was  left  in  a  minority ;  but  by  bis  persua« 
sive  manner,  his  powers  of  argument^  and 
his  skill  in  management,  he  gained  a  victory^ 
and  ever  after  rarely  failed  to  bring  the  As« 
sembly  to  concur  in  his  opinions. 

In  1754,  a  Select  Society  was  established  in 
Edinburgh,  among  the  first  members  of  which 
are  found  names  that  have  since  become  highly 
distinguished  in  literature  and  public  life.  In 
the  number  of  these  was  that  of  Robertson, 
who  was  an  assiduous  attendant  on  its  meetings, 
and  obfained  from  it  an  increase  of  reputation. 
One  of  the  members  was  the  Rev.  John 
Home,  whose  publication,  in  1757,  of'  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  brought  on  him  a  violent 
attack  from  the  rigorists  of  the  Scotch  church. 
In  the  debates  on  this  subject,  his  friend  Ro- 
bertson gave  him  all  the  aid  of  his  reasoning 
and  eloquence ;  and  his  good  ofiBces  carried 
the  greater  weight,  as  the  decorum  and  cir- 
cumspection of  his  own  clerical  conduct  raised 
him  above  all  suspicion  of  wishing  to  encou« 
rage  a  laxity  of  which  he  might  avail  himself, 
for  he  had  never  entered  the  doors  of  a  play- 
house. In  the  meantime  he  was  deeply  en^^ 
gaged  in  the  studies  necessary  for  completing 
the  plan  of  a  historical  worK  which  he  had 
formed  soon  after  his  first  settlement  as  a  mi- 
nister ;  and  after  having  taken  a  journey  ta 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  publication,  his  "  History  of 
Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Marjr 
andlBang  Jiunes  VI.'^  appeared  early  in  1759,' 
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in  a  ToU.  4to.    From  the  title-page  we  leam 
that  he  had  at  this  time  obtained  the  degree  of 
D.D.      There  are  few  examples  of  a  work  of 
this  class  received  with  such  immediate  and 
general  applause.     Several  of  the  first  literary 
characters  in  the  kingdom  expressed  to  the 
author  their  high  sense  of  its  merits,  and  con- 
gratulated him  as  having  attained  the  first  rank 
among  historians.     Among  these,  it  is  plea- 
ring  to  find  the  celebrated  Hume,  so  far  from 
betraying  envy  at  the  appearance  of  a  compe- 
titor for  the  mstoric  palm,  taking  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  work,  and  be- 
stowing the  most  liberal  praise  on  the  writer. 
Robertson  and  Hume  were,  indeed,  rare  in- 
stances of    faithful    and   intimate   friendship 
maintained  through  life,  notwithstanding  reli- 
gious and  political  differences,  and  the  still 
severer  trial  of  rivalry  in  reputation.      The 
History  of  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  popular  of  the  author's  works,  and  he 
saw  the  14th  edition  of  it  before  his  death. 
It  had,  in  every  view,  a  favourable  influence 
on  his  fortune,  since  the  fame  he  acquired  by 
it  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  rapid  promo- 
tions.    He  had  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  con- 
sequence of  a    presentation  to  one  of   the 
churches  of  that  city,   whilst  it  was  in  the 
press :  in  the  same  year,  1 750,  he  was  nomi- 
nated chaplain  of  Stirling  Castle;  in  1761, 
one  of  the  King's  chaplains  in  ordinary  for 
Scotland ;  and  in  1 762,  he  was  elected  p^inci- 
pal   of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Two 
years  afterwards,  the  post  of  historiographer 
royal  for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  200I.  per 
annum,  was  revived  in  his  favour  \  and  thus  he 
became  the  best  beneficed  clergyman  of  his 
diurch.     His  emoluments,  however,  in  the 
aggregate,  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  many 
private  clergymen  of  the  sister-kingdom,  ob- 
tained by  mere  family  or  political   interest. 
But  his  influence  was  not  to  be  measured  by 
his  income.     He  was  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  party  which  held  the  chief  sway  in  a  na- 
tional church ;  and  the  period  from  his  be- 
coming principal  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  his  retreat  from  public   life,  was 
usually  denominated  Dr.  Robertsorfs  admims' 
fration.     It  was  peculiarly  to  his  honour  that 
this  influence  was  not,  as  it  had  formerly  been, 
derived  from  a  connection  with  those  who  ma- 
naged the  political  affairs  of  Scotland ;  it  was 
personal  and  independent,  and  was  preserved 
through  all  the  intermediate  changes  in  the 
^ivil  power.     As  head  of  a  flourishing  seat  of 
education,  he  was  minutely  attentive  to  all  his 
duties,  and  co-operated  with  the  greatest  libe« 
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rality  in  all  the  improvements,  public  and  pri- 
vate, that  have  contributed  to  raise  Edinburgh 
to  its  present  celebrity. 

In  the  midst  of  the  numerous  avocations 
which  his  sereral  offices  created.  Dr.  Robertson 
was  so  far  from  neglecting  the  literary  depart- 
ment in  which  he  had  acquired  so  much  dis* 
tinction,  that  the  publication  of  his  first  history 
was  immediately  followed  by  consideradons 
upon  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  a  second* 
After  due  deliberation,  the  period  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  seemed  to  him  to  afford  most 
scope  for  a  work  of  general  interest.  It  ap* 
pears,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  design,  and 
that  proceeding  from  the  highest  source,  of 
engaging  him  in  writing  a  new  history  of 
England  i  and  that  after  he  had  answered  to 
himself  the  objection  of  taking  a  ground  pre- 
occupied by  his  friend  Hume,  he  was  not 
averse  to  the  task.  From  some  unknown  cause, 
however,  it  proved  abortive ;  and  he  proceeded 
with  all  his  industry  to  execute  the  design, 
which  his  judgment  had  suggested.  In  1769 
his  **  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  witk  a  View  of  the  Progress  of 
Society  in  Europe,  from  the  Subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  beginning  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,"  was  published  in  three  quarto 
volumes*.  Tnough  high  expectations  were 
formed  of  this  work,  they  were  at  least  equalled 
by  the  applause  with  which  it  was  received* 
It  was  generally  regarded  as  raising  him  a  degree 
higher  in  the  scale  of  historic  merit,  both  on 
account  of  the  greater  maturity  of  style  which 
he  had  attained,  and  of  the  more  profound 
and  varied  research  which  the  weight  and  co- 
piousness of  the  theme  led  him  to  display. 
The  introductory  volume,  corresponding  to  the 
second  clause  of  the  title,  was  particularly  ad- 
mired, as  presenting  a  masterly  survey  (^  the 
gradations  by  which  the  social  institutions  of 
antiquity  have  passed,  through  the  barbarism 
of  the  dark  ages,  into  all  that  characterises  tlie 
state  of  modern  Europe.  Though  all  this  au^ 
thor's  works  were  read  with  distinguished  ap- 

Erobation  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  this  was 
est  calculated  to  excite  interest  on  the  conti- 
nent :  accordingly  we  are  informed,  that  it  was 
the  particular  favourite  of  the  enlightened 
Catharine  of  Russia,  who  conveyed  ner  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  writer  in  the  present  of 
a  rich  snuflvbox  set  with  diamonds* 

Such  encouragement  was  not  likely  to  slacken 
the  vigour  of  Dr. Robertson's  mind;  and  in 
1777  he  gave  proof  of  the  diligence  with  which 
he  had  employed  his  intervening  leisure,  by  the 
publication  ot  his  <<  History  of  Americai'*  ia 
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this  work  was  only  to  complete  'the  acoovnt  ^  nished  ^  though  the  inore  critical  nature  of  the 
American  affairs  commenced  in  the  History  of    subject)  and  tae  supeaior  liehts  in  Indian  history 


Charles  V. ;  but  finding  a  splendid  suh^ect 
opened  to  his  view,  well  suited  to  his  talents 
for  description,  he  extended  his  plan,  and  even 
purposed  to  dedicate  a  whole  volume  to  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  British  settlenKnts 
in  America  ;  but  the  supervening  distvrbances 
in  that  quarter  deterred  him  mm  entering 
upon  this  part  of  his  task.  His  American 
history,  from  the  new  views  of  man  and  nature 
it  presents,  and  the  magnificence  and  variety 
of  its  scenery,  is  perhaps  the  most  entertainii^ 
of  his  productions  (  and  he  studied  to  give  it 
historical  value  by  a  diligent  research  into  the 
most  authentic  sources  of  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  transactions  of  the  first  European 
discoverers.  Either  gratitude  for  the  commu- 
nications obtained  from  the  liberality  of  the 
Spanish  court,  or  natural  candour  carried  to  an 
extreme,  led  him  to  extenuate  the  cruelties 
committed  by  that  nation  in  their  conquests  in 
the  New  World,  to  a  degree  that  brought  upon 
him  some  censure.  Later  writers  have  also  ^ 
found  that  he  has  neglected  oonsultine  some 
authorities  which  would  have  rendered  his  nar- 
rative more  accurate.  This  work,  however,  on 
the  whole,  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  its 
writer.  It  proved  so  acceptable  to  the  Spanish 
nation,  that  be  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid} 
and  a  translation  of  the  history  into  Spanish 
w<is  commenced,  but  was  stopped  in  its  pro- 
gress by  the  order  of  a  narrow  and  jealous 
government. 

Dr.  Robertson  was  now  advancing  in  years, 
with  an  easy  fortune,  and  a  constitution  some- 
what impaired  bv  his  literary  labours.  But 
though  he  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from 
the  contentious  scenes  of  ecclesiastical  politics, 
he  was  by  lio  means  disposed  to  relinquish  the 
historical  field.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  his 
to  a  friend,  that  he  seriously  thought  of  com- 
posing a  history  of  England  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  steering  clear  of  party 
animosity  probably  induced  a  man,  in  whose  cha- 
racter prudence  and  caution  were  prominent 
features,  to  decline  the  arduous  attempt.  He 
finally  ftxed  upon  India  as  the  object  of  his 
latest  enquiries,  and  in  1791  published  <^  An 
Historical  Disquisition  concerning  the  Enow- 
ledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the 
Progress  of  Trade  with  that  Country  prior  to 
the  Discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,''  one 
vol.  4to..    This  performance  exhibits  his  cha* 
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And  antiquities  since  obtained  by  writers  witn 
igreater  local  advantages,  have  rendered  it  less 
popular  than  his  other  publications.  On 
a  general  consideration  of  Dr.  Robertson's 
qualities  as  a  historian,  it  may  be  said  that  hit 
styk  is  pure,  sweet,  dignified  without  stifihess» 
aingudarly  perspicuous,  and  often  eloquent  i 
that  the  arrangement  oi  his  materials  is  skilful 
and  luminous,  his  mode  of  narration  distinct, 
and  his  descriptions  ^highly  graphical  \  and  dial 
he  displays  a  sagacity  in  «Uie  developement  of 
causes  and  efiects,  and  in  his  judgment  of  public 
characters  and  transactions,  which  is  very  re- 
markable in  one  who  was  brought  up  in  obscur 
rity  and  retirement.  If  there  is  less  glow  and 
ardour  in  bis  expression  of  moral  and  political 
feelings  than  some  eminent  writers  in  a  (t&t 
country  have  manifested^  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  candour  and  impartiality  which 
belongs  to  a  «ool  temper,  when  enlightened  by 
knowledge  and  directed  by  fiiinciple. 

His  health  began  visibly  to  decline  luwaids 
the  close  of  1791,  and  he  removed  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Grange^house,  a  country  situation  in 
its  neighbourhood.  There,  in  the  bosom  of  « 
most  afiectionate  family,  widi^hom  he  had  ei^ 
joyed  all  die  domestic  happiness  his  own  kind 
dispositions  merited,  he  died  in  June  17939  tt 
the  age  of  72.  To  his  private  and  social  virtues 
the  most  liberal  testimony  has  been  given  even 
by  those  who  were  his  opponents  in  ohurch  po- 
litics. Of  his  intellectual  character  and  talents 
an  estimate  has  already,  been  attempted;  it 
may  be  added,  that  good  sense  was  the  quality 
by  which  he  was  most.peculiaily  maAed.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  .Royal  Society  of  Ediiw 
burgh  from  its  first  foundation ;  smd  besides  the 
honour  he  received  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Madrid,  he 'had  that  of  being  a^egated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Padua,  and  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petefsburgh*  Dr.  Du» 
gold  StevMorfs  Account  rf  the  L^c  and  WrMt9gs 
rf  Princifml  RoierUm.  —  A. 

ROBERVAL,  GxtBs  Pbrsommb  m,  an 
eminent  French  m^thematieian  and  philosopher 
in  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Roberval,  a 
seigniory  belonging  to  his  family  in  the  diocese 
of  Beauvais,  in  the7ear  r6o2.  while Teeetving 
a  liberal  education,  he  discovered  a  predominant 
bias  towards  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the 
mathematical  sciences^  with  which  ne  beeame 
intimately  conversant.  When  he  was  30  yeaas 
of  age,  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics  in  the  college  of  Master  Oervais  at  Paris ; 
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ind  afterwards  he  contested  with  other  candi- 
dates the  succession  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Ra^ 
mvLS,  which  he  gained  by  the  decided  superiority 
of  his  powers  in  disputation.  He  cultivated  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  many  of  the  learned 
men  at  Paris,  and  particularly  with  Gassendi  and 
John  Morin,  whose  favourite  studies  corres- 
ponded with  his  own*  When  Morin  was  near  his 
death,  he  requested  that  the  Sieur  de  Roberval 
f  hould  be  his  successor  in  the  mathematical  chair 
%t  the  college-royal.  Accordingly,  our  authot 
was  nominated  to  that  appointment,  without 
being  obliged  to  resign  his  professorship  of 
plulosopby,  and  he  continued  to  fill  it  with 
great  reputation  as  lone  as  he  lived.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  t666.  To  this  biody  he  commu- 
nicated some  curious  experiments  on  the  torri- 
cellian  vacuum,  which  he  made  in  the  years 
1647  ^^^  1648.  He  invented  two  new  kinds 
of  balances,  one  of  which  was  adapted  to  the 
weighing  of  air,  and  may  be  seen  described  in 
«<  Journal  des  Savans''  tor  Feb.  1670,  and  in 
the  <<  Memoirs'*  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
lor  1 666*  A  dispute  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  Des  Cartes,  by  contesting  with  him  the 
honour  of  his  analytical  inventions,  and  depre- 
ciating his  skill  in  geometry,  is  said  not  to  have 
terminated  to  the  credit  01  our  professor.  He 
died  in  1675,  about  the  age  of  73.  He  was 
die  author  of  <<  A  Treatise  on  Mechanics,'' 
inserted  in  Mersenne^s  ^<  Universal  Harmony ;'' 
«<  On  the  Mundane  System,''  a  treatise  in  la- 
tin, attributed  by  him  to  Aristarchus  of  Samos, 
but  generally  believed  to  be  his  own  produc- 
tion ;  and  tne  following  pieces  in  the  «  Me- 
moirs" of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1666 : 
<<  Experiments  concerning  the  Pressure  of  the 
Air ;"  **  Observations  on  the  Composition  of 
Motion,  and  on  the  Tangents  of  curve  Lines ;" 
<<  The  Recognition  of  Equations  *,"  <<  The 
Geometrical  Resolution  of  Plane  and  Cubic 
Equations ;"  <<  A  Treatise  on  Indivisibles  ^" 
«  On  the  Trochoid,  or  Cycloid ;"  and  "  A 
Letter  to  Father  Mersenne."  At  the  end  of 
his  <*  Treatise  on  Indivisibles"  he  has  explained 
a  new  method  for  the  transformation  of  figures, 
to  which  Torricelli  gave  the  name  of  Rober-^ 
vallian  Lines.  Mareri.  Nouv*  Diet.  Hist, 
Huttwis  Math.  Diet.  —  M* 

ROBESPIERRE,  Maximilian-Isidore,  a 
conspicuous  character  in  the  French  Revolution, 
distinguished  by  the  sanguinary  ferocity  with 
which  he  exercised  a  temporary  supremacy, 
was  bom  in  1759  at  Arras.  His  father  was  a 
lawyer  of  good  reputation,  but  so  negligent 
ef  his  affairs  that  he  left  his  three  children  in 
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a  state  of  absolute  indigence.    The  bishop  of 
the  city  humanely  took  care  of  the  education 
of  the  two  sons,   and  Maximilian  obtained 
through  his  means  an  exhibition  at  the  college 
of  Louis  le  Grand  at  Paris.    He  there  distin- 
guished himself  by  his   exercises ;    and  his 
destination  being  to  the  profession  of  the  law^ 
he  was  afterwards  entered  as  a  pupil  with  an 
advocate  of  eminence.     His  progress  in  legal 
studies,  however,  was  inconsiderable,  and  he 
returned  to  Arras  rather  qualified  for  a  de- 
claimer  than  a  practitioner  at  the  bar.    Some 
popular  causes,  and  a  prize  which  he  gained 
by  a  discourse  on  a  subject  proposed  by  the 
Academy  of  Metz,   excited  an  advantageous 
idea  of  nis  abilities ;  while  a  gloomy  thought- 
ful air,   a  disposition  to  censure,  rigid  senti- 
ments   of    morality,    and   an  appearance  of 
ardent  patriotism,  inspired  a  confidence  in  his 
principles.      Such  was   the  opinion  of  him 
entertained  by   the  majority  of   his  fellow- 
citizens,  that  when  the  states-general  of  France 
were  convoked  in  1789,  he  was  returned  as  a 
representative  of  the  tiers-etat,  and  intrusted 
with  drawing  up  the  instructions  for  hiihself 
and    his    fellow-deputies.      That    he    really 
partook  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  need 
not  be  questioned  i  and  his  connecting  himself 
with  the  most  violent  of  the  populav*  party 
was,  at  first,  probably  as  much  the  result  of 
his  feelings  and  convictions,  as  of  a  systematic 
plan  to  raise  himself  into  consequence.    He 
took  pains  to  improve  his  style  in  writing  and 
speaking,  and  in  his  oratory  copied  Mirabeau, 
though  with  so  much  inferiority,  that  whilst 
the  original  was  called  the  torch  of  Provence, 
the  imitator  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
taper  of  Arras.     By  courting  the  people,  and 
displaying  a  determined  hostility  to  the  royal 
prerogatives,   he  laid  a  foundation  for  future 
influence  in  the  democratic  party;  but  upon 
the  whole  he  was  rather  regarded  as  a  well-in- 
tentioned patriot,  than  an  able  politician.     It  is 
remarkable  that  one  frequent  topic  of  his  de- 
clamation was  the  injustice  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  anv  case. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  National  or 
Constituent  Assembly,  followed  by  the  election 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  members  of 
which  were  all  new,  Robespierre's  chief 
theatre  of  action  was  the  famous  Jacobin  club^ 
at  which  he  was  a  principal  speaker.  He  also 
published  a  weekly  paper  entitled  <<  Le  Defen- 
seur  de  la  Constitution."  He  now  adopted  the 
republican  party,  and  though  he  did  not  appear 
as  an  actor  in  the  insurrection  of  August  iotb> 
or  the  horrid  prison-massacres  of  September^ 
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it  IS  supposed  that  he  favoured  them/  but  de- 
clined tdcing  an  open  part,  from  that  pusilla- 
nimity which  belonged  to  his  character.  In 
the  new  assembly,  called  the  National  Con* 
vention,  which  met  in  September  1792,  Ro- 
bespierre was  returned  as  a  member  for  Paris  ; 
a  proof  that  he  had  been  gradually  gaining  in 
the  popular  esteem.  He  soon  became  the  head 
of  the  party  called  the  Mountain,  which  was 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Brissotines,  who  then 
possessed  the  ministerial  power.  He  under- 
went an  accusation  of  aspiring  to  the  dictator- 
ship, from  Louvet,  one  of  that  party,  which 
he  repelled  by  a  long  and  artful  speech }  and 
in  the  end,  the  Convention  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  printing  of  Robespierre's 
speech  was  a  means  of  extending  his  popula- 
rity ;  and  his  subsequent  exertions  to  bring  the 
unfortunate  Lewis  to  a  trial,  and  procure  his 
condemnation,  greatly  augmented  his  influence 
with  the  violent  part  of  the  nation.  At  this 
time,  the  war  in  which  the  Brissotines  had  im- 
prudently engaged  with  England  and  Spain, 
joined  to  the  ill  success  of  the  French  arms  in 
Flanders,  the  defection  of  Dumouriez,  and  the 
rebellion  in  La  Vendue,  brought  the  public 
afiairs  into  a  very  critical  state,  and  filled  men's 
minds  with  alarm.  Suspidons  of  all  public 
men  were  readily  listened  to,  and  vigorous 
measures  were  loudly  called  for.  Scenes  of 
tumult  and  intrigue  succeeded,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  overthrow  of  the  Brissotines, 
against  whom  a  degree  of  arrestation  passed  in 
the  summer  of  1793* 

Robespierre,  assisted  by  Danton  and  Marat, 
now  gained  a  decided  supremacy  in  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  the  period  which  has 
been  emphatically  termed  the  reign  rf  terror 
commenced*  It  was  a  period  of  the  most 
dreadful  tyranny  that  has  been  exercised  in 
any  countiy  in  modern  times,  but  also  of  the 
most  extraordinary  energy  against  the  foreign 
enemies  of  the  state  ;  and  though  Robespierre 
deserves  the  execration  of  all  posterity  for  the 
unparalleled  atrodries  of  Us  domestic  adminis- 
trarion,  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  that  to 
the  unrelenting  severity  with  which  he  exacted 
the  performance  of  their  duty  from  all  who 
were  entrusted  widi  conmiand,  France  in  great 
measure  owed  her  preservation  from  the  dan- 
gers which  surrounded  her,  and  her  wonderful 
successes*  Tins  administration,  however,  was 
conducted  upon  principles  not  less  subversive 
of  all  freedom,  law^  and  justice,  than  those  of 
any  tyraiMiy  the  world  has  witnessed.  A  per- 
manent committee  of  safety,  of  which  he  was 
^  bead^  engrossed  all  the  public  authority^ 


and  the  terrible  revolutionary  tribunal  devoted 
to  death  at  his  beck,  all  who  were  the  objects 
of  his  suspicion  or  hatred*  The  Girondist  de- 
puties, to  the  number  of  2i,  with  their  leader 
Brissot,  were  among  the  first  victims.  The 
Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  followed* 
The  8cafl!bld  daily  streamed  with  the  blood  of 
nobles,  priests,  and  all  who  by  character  and 
condition  could  but  be  suspected  of  being  at- 
tached to  the  ancient  government.  In  the 
provinces,  massacres  were  perpetrated  against 
whole  orders  of  men  without  distinction,  and 
towns  were  desolated  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  inhabitants.  The  levelling  principle  was 
extended  to  aU  superiority  of  science  and  talent, 
and  it  seemed  the  tyrant's  object  to  bring  back 
an  age  of  barbarism.  At  length  his  own  con- 
federsites  were  not  spared.  Danton  himself, 
withDesmoulins,Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  others, 
were  accused  of  a  conspiracy,  and  fell  under 
the  guillotine.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  horrors 
he  thought  fit  to  exhibit  at  Paris  a  festival,  in 
which  tiie  existence  of  a  supreme  being  was 
solemnly  recognised ;  and  as  the  restorer  of 
national  religion,  he  appointed  decades  and 
other  days  for  public  worship. 

But  the  reign  of  terror  was  now  become  too' 
intolerable  to  be  endured,  and  the  principle  of' 
fear  which  had  supported  it,  brought  it  to  an 
end.     No  man  was  longer  safe  from  a  .tyrant 
whose  bloody  disposition  seemed  to  grow  with 
the  acts  of  cruelty  which  it  generated,  and 
who  had  establishea  such  a  system  of  domestic' 
treachery,  as  destroyed  all  the  confidence  of 
society,  and  subjected  every -individual  to  ac^ 
cusation*      He  lost  his  popularity;    he  met 
with  opposers  in  the  Convention  itself;  and  in 
fine,  by  a  sort  of  acclamation,  a  decree  against 
him  and  his  principal  associates  was  passed^ 
and  he  was  arrested.     Attempts  were  made  by 
the  Jacobin  club  to  raise  the  populace  of  Paris 
in  his  favour,  and  he  was  for  a  time  itescued- 
and  carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  but '  hi* 
enemies  had  gone  too  far  to  rec^ede.    A  dto^ee 
of  outlawry  was  issued  against  Imn  in  the  Coiu 
vention,  proidded  with  which,  a  member  at  the  < 
head  of  an  armed  force  burst  into  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe.    Robespierre,  who  had  malii£Med  Ue- 
constitutional  cowardice  on  this  emergency^ 
was  found  sitting  squat  agaihst  a  wait  with  %'* 
knife  in  his  hand.    Two  pistols  were  fired  at 
him,  one  of  which  wounded  him  in  the  head^' 
and  the 'other  broke  his  under  jaw*    He  ep* 
dured  in  silence  the  pain  of  Us  wounds  and  the 
taunts  of  his  foes,  and  was  ctnied  tor  prison*- 
On  the  next  dav,  after  being  tikenj  with  his 
accosnplicesi  before  the  revolutkmarytrfl 
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he  was  led»  July  a&  i794t^  instant  execmion^ 
amidfit  the  acclamatums  and  curses  of  numerous 
spectaloss. 

Robespkne  perished  in  the  36th  year  of  his 
age.  Although  circumstances  enabled  him  to 
act  8p  considerable  a  part  in  the  shifting  scenes 
o£  tne  revolutionary  period^  he  was  by  no 
means  one  of  the  suf^rior  figures  in  point  of 
abilities  or  force  of  character.  Natural  resenre» 
cunniotty  habitual  dissimulation,  and  a  total 
want  of  feelings  carried  him  through  diflBculties 
which  might  £wre  OTerwhelmed  a  greater  man  ^ 
but  as  he  never  made  a  frieud,  and  was  unsup* 
ported  by  native  courage^  he  sunk  under  the 
first  bold  opposition.  He  was  long  reckoned 
incorruptible  by  pecuniary  o&rs,  and  never 
accumulated  money*  though  he  permitted  pe- 
culation in  his  creatures.  He  was  little  addicted 
to  SMMiality  i  and  was  insensible  to  the  pka* 
sures  of  love*  Yet^  with  a  disgusting  person* 
he  had  the  weakness  of  wishing  to  be  a^cnired; 
and  in  the  hei^t  of  sanscnloosm  he  was  fop- 
pishly  attentive  to  his  dress.  It  is  said  that  he 
sometimes  condemned  a  person  for  the  sake  of 
ingratiating  himsalf  with  a  female  sumpliant  by 
a  pardon.  Upon  the  whole*  he  has  lelt  a  name 
more  the  object  of  honos  amd  detestation  than 
that  of  any  other  among  the  personages  of  the 
same  dramas  and  the  memory  of  his  reign  of 
terror  has  made  his  countrymen  since  svbmis^* 
sive  to  aw  more  moderate  despotism.  A»m. 
lO^ift.  jM^fi^s  Biogr.  Mitn,  Nmtv*  Diet. 
AK//.-.A, 

ROBINSft  Be^amin,  an  eminent  English 
mathematician  and  j^ilosopher  in  the  i8lh 
century,  was  horn  at  the  city  of  Bath,  in  the 
year  i7o7«  His  parents  were  in  k>w  circum* 
slancesy,  and  Quakers  by  religious  professipo. ; 
cpnseq^ently,  they  were  aeiuier  able  nor  dis- 
posM  to  educate  thf  ir  spn  in  that  human 
Istinifigf  which  the  generaUty  of  the  seel  held 
in  little  estimatioft.  fi^s  genius*  k^wever,. 
strongly  |ir|uig  him  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledgei 
^rith  the  aid.oC  books  he  became  bis  own  ion 
8tr«ctps»  veA  snsde  aft  cevly  and  suq^risuig 
piiQgnm  in  vanioHs  bmachea  o£  liiesature  amd 
ecimMf  and  perticuleily  in  the  maithametics. 
Desirwa  tkttt  h^  might  be  enabled  to  eontiaue 
his  pwrsuil%  a|id  th«[t  his  merits  might  not  he 
bwried  in  .obscurity*  some  friends  evjureseed  a 
wjsh  that  he  eouM  be  peoperly  recommcDdad. 
Iq  seach  the  mashenaariee  in^lLendea.  Thas 
they  might  obtain  for  him.  such  patioaa^  ihejfi 
sent  to.,  the  mettopolis.  a  specimsn  of  lua 
alitlitie»t  which  was  laid  hsfare  Ik.  gembrstWj 
authoi  o&  the  «^  View  of  Sir  Is«c  Newierfa.. 
PhihMq^/'  ^Kho  WM  led  fmm  k  ta 


verv  favourable  opinion  of  the  writer,  and  to 
make  a  furth^  trial  of  his  pvoficiency.  With 
this  view  the  doctor  sent  mm  some  problems, 
which  Mr.  Robins  solved  very  much  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  with  a  degree  of  elegance 
which  gave  an  advantageous  idea  of  his  taste  as 
well  as  invention.  The  doctor  now  encouraged 
him  to  come  to  Liondoni  where  he  fuUy  con^ 
firmed  the  good  opinion  which  had  been  pre- 
conceived  (kF  his  talents  and  knowledge.  But 
though  Mr.  Robins  already  possessed  more  skill 
than  is  usually  required  in  a  common  teacher ; 
yet»  beim  v^y  young,  it  was  thought  proper 
that  he  should  emplw  some  time  in  perusing 
the  best  writers  on  the  sublimer  parts  of  the 
madiematics,  before  he  undertook  the  task  of 
instructing  others.  Durii^  dus  interval,  besidee 
improving  himself  in  the  modem  languages,  ho 
carefully  studied  the  writings  of  Apdkmius* 
Archimedes,  Fernet,  Huygens,  De  Wit,  Sltt-« 
siusf  James  Gregory,  Barrow,  Newton,  Taylor, 
and  Cotes.  Of  mse  authors  he  readily  made 
himself  mastery  without  any  assistance,  as  he 
GOiivmced  his  friends  by  repeated  prooA  %  and 
among  otbem*  hy  a  demonstration  of  the  last 
proposition  of  Newton^s  Treatise  on  Quadnt- 
tures,  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age. 
This  peiformanee  was  thought  deserring  of  a 
place  in  the  *<  Philosophical  Tranactions^'  for 
1 727  ;  and  towards  the  close  oi  the  same  year 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  he  em- 
braced an  opportunity  of  oflering  to  the  public 
a  specimen  of  his  acquaintance  with  natural 
phikMophy.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.at 
Palis,  among  their  prise  questions  in  1744  and 
1 7215,  had  asked  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
laws  of  motion  in  bodies  impinging  on  one 
another.  On  this  occasion  the  oeleborated  John 
BsmouiJU  :qipeared  in  the  list  of  candidates ; 
and,  as  the  judges  dad  not  decree  the  reward  in 
his  favour,  he  thought  prcq>er  to  appeal  to  the 
learned  world,  by  puhUsning  his  demonstrasion, 
ia  the  year  1 727.  In  this  piece  he  endeavourtd, 
in  opposition  to.  Newton,  to  establish  Leifaniti^ 
opinion  of  dte  force  of  bodies  in  motion,  from 
the  e£Rects  of  their  striking  against  elastic 
bodies  \  as  Signor  Paleni  had  betoe  attempted 
to  evince  the  same  thing,  from  experiments  oi 
bodsss  falling  on  soft,  and  yielding  snbstances* 
The  insoficienc]^  of  Foleni's  argoments  had 
afanady^  been  demonstrated  in  the  <<Phtieso» 
phical  Transactions"  fbs  17x2,  Nos  ^7^i«}  and 
in  «<  The  presentState  ef  the^  RepuWc  of  Let- 
ten,*'  for  Mm  i7ai,  Mr.  Robins  puUisM  ^ 
cen^tnrioo  os  Barui^uilKs  pevfbrmaoco^  whish 
wiaia  attoaeed  so^  bn  uMMnsaseaabiew 
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Our  author  now  began  to  take  pupils  j  ae^ 
through  the  recommendaidons  of  h^  iri^nd^ 
supported  by  such  authentic  testimonies  of  his 
abilities  as  be  kid  already  exhibited,  had  many 
placed  under  his  instructioas  who  were  distia- 
guisbed  by  real  genius,  and  who  weve  afteiw 
wards,  eminent  6^  their  sUtiMs  or  characters 
in  the  world.  About  the  same  time  he  re- 
nounced the  peculiar  dr^s  and  profession  of  a 
Quaker;  but  he  still  continued  his  habits  of 
intimacy  and  friendsliip  with  several  .deserving 
persons  of  that  persuasion.  The  employment 
which  he  professed  to  follow  was  that  of  a 
teacher  of  the  mi^^^^tvcs  onlyi  f^  he  frev 
quently  assisted  particular  fwrih.  with  advice 
and  instructions  on  other  subjects,  at  he  was 
well  i^aUfied  to  do  by  the  rich  funds  of  ki^ow**- 
ledge  with  which  Im  ivind  was  stored^  After 
some  tim^,  finding  the  confinement  occa^bned 
by  his  increasing  engagements  in  the  line  of  a 
teacher  unsuitable  to  his  diqmi^QO»  whicb 
wj^  n;iMi«illy  aetine,  he^  gradnaUy  declined  that 
employm^t^  ^nd  devoted  his  attention  tp 
other  objects,  w&icb  required  •  more  exerciae. 
Among  other  thing%  he  tried  many  laborious 
ei^pef im^nls  in  gunnery^  from  a  belief  that  the 
resistance  of  Hi^  air  had  a  much  gseatar  ei^ct 
on  swift  projectiles  than  was.  generally  8Up«> 
posed.  He  also  directed  his  snidifis  to  dioee 
fpechanic  axts  which  depend  upon  ma^^ma^ 
tical  principles,  in.  which  he  might  have  ao^e 
ior  the  exercise  of  his  invention  9  such  as  the 
construction  oi  mills,  tbt  building  of  bridges, 
draining  of  fens,,  renderis^  rivers  navigaUe, 
and  the  making  of  harbMra.  The  art.  of 
Ibnificarioa;,  Ukewiee,  very  much  engaged  his 
jittention  i  ux  which-  he  met  with  opportunitiea 
of  perfectiBg  himself,  hy  an  inapecuon  of  the 
principal  strong  places  in  Flanders,  durtna 
some  joamiea  which  he  made  abroad  with 
persons,  of  distincrion.  Upon  his  ref»in  to 
England  from  one  of  these  excnrstona,  he  found 
that  the  frequent  snh)€ct  of  conversataon  in  the 
leaiaed  world  was.  a  treatise  by  Dr.  Berkeley, 
pnblishedr  in  1 7341  under  the  title  of  ^  Tne 
Analyst  ^^  in  which  the  author  examined  into 
the  grounds  of  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  and 
<9ideavQuied  to  eKplnde  that  metho4  This 
treatise  Mr«Rd>inft  was  advised  to  refute,  bf 
giving  a  full  audi  distinct  aoeount  of  Newton't. 
d0Ctr]jie,in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  all  the 
<^jeckMM^  adFanoed  .by  Dr.  Berkeley,  wildboiit 
naming  tbcoi^  Acconitngly,  in  1735,  he  pnb» 
Ushed  <<  A  Discourse  concenung  die  Nature  and 
Certainty  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Method  of 
FliuLions,  and  of  prime  muI  ultimate  Batios,'' 
Hdbich  ia  a  veiypeBqpiGttoiuSt  neat^  and  elegant* 


performancoa  There  were>  however,  some 
persons^  even  among  those  who  had  written 
against  <<  The  Analyst,'*  who  excepted  against 
Robins's  manner  of  defending  Newton's  doc* 
trine ;  on  which  account  he  wrote  two  or 
three  additional  pieces  in  vindication  of  his 
discourse,  and  to  shew,  that  the  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  fluxions,  and  of  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios  contained  in  it,  is  agreeable  to  the  real 
meaning  of  their  great  inventor.  In  1738,  he 
also  defended  Newton  against  an  objection 
contained  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  Baxter^s 
<^  Matbo,  sive  Cosmotheoria  puerHis ;"  and  ia 
the  following  year,  he  published  *^  Remarks  on 
£ukr's  Treatise  of  Motion,  Dr.  j^mith's  System 
of  Optica^  and  Dr.  Jurin's  Discourse  of  di'stiiict 
and  indistinct  Vision." 

But  Mr.  Robins's  performances  were  not 
confined  to  mathematical    and   philosoplncsd 
auhjects*     In  1739  he  published,  without  hie 
name,  three  pamphlets  on  political  aikirs ;  the 
first  entitled,,^  Observations  on  the  present 
Convention  with  Spain }"  the  aecondj^<<  A  Nar- 
rative of  what  had  passed  in  the  Common-<Jhali 
of  the  Citizens  of  London,  assembled  for  the 
Election  of  a  Lord-Mayor;"  and  the  tbivd^ 
«  An  Address  to  the  Electors  and  other  free 
Subjects  c£  Gceat  Britam,  occasioned  by  tibe 
huts  Sttcoession  1    in  which  is    contained    a 
particular  Acooimt  of  aU  our  Negociatiotis  with. 
£^»tn,  and  their  Treatment  of  us  fot  aboTe 
ten  Teats  past."    The  first  and  last  of  these 
pieces,  which  were  ably  written,  zdd  on  the 
popular  side  of  the  question,  were  for  some 
time  reputed  to  be  die  productions  of  Mr 
Pnlteney,  whor  was  now  at  the  head  of  die 
oppos^ion  to  Sir  Robert  Wa^>ole.    So  higlt 
ioA  they  raise  Mr.  Robins  in  the  estimation  of 
the  patriots,  that  when,  a  committee  of  liM 
House  of  Commons  wa^  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  that  minister,  he  bad  die 
honour  pf  being  chosen  their  secretary.     Aftef 
this  committee  had  presented  two  reports  of 
their  proceedings,  the  conpfpomise  whkb  took 
pbce  between  Uke  cootsoding  parties  put  a  stojp 
to  their  further  progress.    In  1741,  our  author 
pnblished  a  sqdoU  treatise,   entitl^,  *^  New 
Principles  of  Gunnery ;"  containing  the  result* 
of  many  espeoments,  by  wfaMt  he'discovefed 
the:  fcpce  of  gunpowder,  and  the  difcrenee  in 
die  resisting  povrer  of  die  air  t»  swift  and  slow* 
motions*  •  Hence  it  plainly  appeaored,  that  the 
opposition  of   that  mecfium  to  fcuUets  and 
shells,  djschisrged  from  cannon  and  mortars,  far 
eaceedtod  what  was  genemHy  imagined;  and 
that  the  track  whiA  their  motion  described^ 
diftnd  firom  di|it  el  a  pavaboUc  foe  to  a 
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degree  undiecoTered  by  any  who  had  written 
expressly  on  the  subject  from  the  time  of  the 
celebrated  Galileo.  Prefixed  to  this  treatise 
is  a  full  and  learned  account  of  the  progress 
which  modem  fortification  had  made  from  its 
first  rise,  and  of  what  had  already  been  per- 
formed in  the  theory  of  gunnery.  It  appears 
that  thii  publication  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Robins,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  dis- 
appointed of  a  situation  in  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  which  he  was 
a  candicbte.  On  the  new  modelling  of  that 
academy  in  1741,  our  author  and  Mr.  MuUer 
were  competitors  for  the  place  of  Professor  of 
Fortification  and  Gunnery.  The  latter  gentle- 
man held  at  that  time  some  post  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  under  the  Board  of  Ordnance  \ 
and  so  great  was  his  interest  with  that  board, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  knowledge  and 
abilities  of  our  author,  the  election  was  carried 
in  farour  .of  Mr. Muller.  Upon  this  Mr. 
Robins,  indignant  at  the  preference  which  they 
had  given  his  rival,  determined  to  shew  themj 
and  the  world,  by  printing  this  treatise,  his 
superior  qualifications  for  that  appointment. 
Some  time  after  the  publication  of  this  work, 
a  paper  having  been  admitted  into  the  <<  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,"  containing  experi- 
ments intended  to  invalidate  some  of  our  author's 
opinions,  he  thought  proper,  in  an  account 
which  he  gave  of  his  bodk  in  the  same  Trans- 
actions, to  take  some  notice  of  those  experi- 
ments. In  consequence  of  this,  several  dis^ 
sertations  of  his  on  the  reustance  of  the  air 
were  read,  and  experiments  Co  confirm  his 
doctrine  were:  exhibited  before  the*  RoyEll 
Society.^  in  the  years  1746  •  and-  1747^  fov 
whtfih  he  was  presented  with  the  amiual  gold 
med^  by  that  society.  The  reputation  which 
he  acquired  by  this  performance^  occasioned 
his  being  mvited  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
tp  7  assist  in  the  defence  of  Bergen-op-2UM>m, 
which  was  besieged  by  the  French  in  1747  ; 
and  he  actually  crossed  the  sea  with  that  view : 
but  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  Dutch  camp, 
before  the  French,  owing  either  to  negligence 
or  treachery  in  the  garrison,  unexpectedly 
became  masters  of  the  place. 

|n  1748,  Anson^s  **  Voyage  round  the 
World"  issued  .from  .lhe.|>ress,  bearing,  the 
name  of  Walter  in  the  title<'page,  though  it 
was  in  reality  written  by  Mr.  Robins.  The 
public  had  been  for  some  time  in  expectation 
of  an  account  of  this  voyfl^e,  drawn  up  imder 
that  commander's  own  inspection,  by  d^e  Rev. 
Richard  Walter,  who  had  officiated  as  his 
ebaplain  during  the  greatest  pSurt  of  the  ei^ 


dirion.  When  Walter  had  nearly  finished  his 
task,  it  was  thought  proper  that  some  able 
judge  should  review  and  correct  the  manuscript 
before  it  was  delivered  to  the  printer,  and  Ro- 
bins was  selected  for  that  purpose.  Upon  the 
report  which  he  made  it  was  resolved,  that  a 
new  account  of  the  voyage  should  be  written 
entirely  by  himself,  and  that  what  had  been 
compiled  by  Walter,  being  mostly  taken  verba- 
tim from  the  journals,  should  be  used  as  mate- 
rials only.  Hence,  the  whole  of  the  introduc- 
tion, and  many  dissertations  in  die  body  of  the 
work,  were  composed  by  Robins  without  re- 
ceiving the  least  hint  from  Walter's  manuscript. 
No  production  of  the  kind  ever  met  with  a 
more  favourable  reception,  four  large  impres- 
sions of  it  having  been  disposed  of  within  the 
first  year,  and  repeated  editions  since  that  time, 
in  various  sizes.  It  was  also  soon  translated 
into  most  of  the  European  languages.  Mr.  Ro- 
bins having  now  acquired  a  high  character  as 
an  elegant  and  impressive  writer,  he  was  re- 
quested to  draw  up  an  apology  for  the  unfor- 
tunate defeat  of  the  Kind's  troops  by  the  rebels, 
at  Prestonpans,  in  Scotland.  This  was  added 
as  a  preface  to  ^  The  Report  of  the  Proeeed-- 
ings  and  Opinion  of  the  Board  of  General 
Officers,  on  their '£xamiination  into  the  Con- 
duct of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Cope^ 
&€.,''  published  in  1749 ;  and  it  was  esteemed 
a  masterpiece  in  its  kind.  After  this  Mr.  Ro- 
bins had  opportunities,  through  the  favour  of 
Lord  Anson,  of  making  further  experiments  in 
gunnery,  an  account  of  which  was  published 
with  his  other  pieces  aftier  his  deadi.  Through 
.the  hiterest  of  the  same  nobleman,  he  had  also 
the*  satisfaction  of  contributing  not  a  littie  to 
the  improvement  of  the  royal  observatory  sit 
Greenwich,  by  procuring  for  it  a  second  mural 
quadrant,  and  other  instruments;  by  which 
means  it  became,  perhaps,  the  completest  of 
any  observatory  in  the  world.  Of  thei  height 
of  our  author's  reputation  we  n»y  form  ^me 
idea  from  the  circuaistanoe,  thad  in  the  year 
1749  he  was  offiened  the  cMce  of  two  very 
considerable  empioymenCs.  The  first  was  to 
go  to  Paris,  as  one  of  the  commissaries  for 
adjusting  our  limits  in  Acadia ;  and  the  other, 
to  be  Engineer-general  to  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, whose  forts  were  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
and  required  an  able  person  to  put  them  into 
a  proper  state  of  defence.  He  accepted  the 
latter,  as  best  suited  to  his  genius,  and  because 
the  Company's  terms  were  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vantageous  and  hmionrable.  With  a  complete 
set  ot  astronomical  and  other  instruments  for 
making  observations  and  expcrimfnts^  hearrived 
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In  India  doring  the  summer  of  the  year  1750, 
tnd  immediately  set  about  the  business  of  his 
office  wtth  the*  utmost  diligence.  He  focmed 
complete'plansfor  Fort  St.  David,  and  Madrass ; 
but  he  did  not  live  to  carry  them,  into  execu- 
tion. For  his  constitution,  which  was  always 
delicate,  was  so  much  afected  by  the  great 
difference  of  the  climate  from  that  of  England, 
that  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  in  the  month 
of  September }  and  chough  be  recoveied  from 
it,  he  fell  into  a  languishirbg  condition,  in  which 
he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
July  1 75 1)  when  he  was  only  44  years  of  age* 
Mr.  Robins  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
«legant  mathematical  writers  of  whom  the 
£nglish  language  has  to  boast  $  and  he  made 
more  real  improvements  in  artillery,  the  flight 
and  resistance  of  projectiles,  than  all  the  pre- 
ceding authors  on  tmit  subject.  His  <<  New 
Principles  of  Gunnery"  were  translated  into 
various  foreign  languages,  and  commented 
upon  by  several  eminent  mathematicians.  The 
celebrated  Euler  translated  the  work  into 
German,  and  accompanied  his  version  with  a 
large  and  critical  commentary ;  and  this  per- 
formance was  published  in  England  with  an 
English  translation  of  the  German  comment, 
and  notes,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Brown,  in  1777,  in 
4to.  From  some  memorandums  which  the 
author  left  behind  him,  it  appears  that  he  was 
preparing  an  enlarged  edition  of  this  work^ 
which  was  to  contain  the  geometrical  part ; 
and  his  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  theory 
of  the  moon*  All  his  mathematical  and  phi- 
losophical pieces  were  collected  together,  and 
published  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  1761,  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
his  executor,  with  an  account  of  the  author 
prefixed,  of  which  we  have  freely  availed  our- 
selves, together  with  the  Biog.  Brit.  Martinis 
Biog.  PhiL  and  Hutton^s  Math.  Diet.  —  M. 

ROBINSQN,  Robert,  an  eminent  English 
Protestant  dissenting  minister,  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Baptist  denomination,  was 
the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  excbe,  and  bom 
at  SwafFham  in  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1735* 
Afterwards  his  father  was  removed  to  Seaming, 
where  there  is  an  endowed  grammar-school,  of 
which  a  clergyman  whose  name  was  Brett, 
and  who  possessed  a  considerable  reputation 
for  learning  and  abilities,  was  then  master. 
Under  the  tuition  of  this .  gentleman  young 
Robinson  was  placed,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  promising  indications  of  vigorous 
powers  of  mind,  and  by  a  rapid  proficiency  in 
classical  learning.  Having  lo^t  his  father  at  an 
early  age,  his  mother  contrived  to  support  him 
at  school  for  some  time,  by  the  earotngs  of 


her  needle  and  by  keeping  a  lodging-house, 
with  the  hope  that  he  might  meet  with  friends 
who  would  procure  him  a  situation  .at  college. 
When  he  had  reached  his  15th  year,  he  was 
much  better  acquainted  with  classical  literature 
than  boys  usually  are  at  such  an  early  period, 
and  he  had  gained  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  French  language,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
French  usher  who  lodged  at  his  mother's  house* 
Distresses,  however,  in  which  his  mother  was 
involved,  obliged  her  to  sell  her  few  moveables, 
and  to  enquire  after  situations  for  herself  and 
son.    In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Brett  was 
unsuccessful  in  a  friendly  attempt  to  procure 
foDr  young  Robinson  some  place  favourable  to 
his  studious  disposition  ;   and  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  hair-dresser  in  London,  .whither 
lus  mother  accompanied  him,  procuring  support 
for  herself,  and  necessaries  for  her  son,  by  her 
own  industry.  Humble  as  wasliis  employment, 
it  did  not  repress  his  ardour  for  improving  in 
learning  and  knowledge.    By  habituating  him- 
self to  rise  early,  sometimes  at  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  gained  many  leisure 
houri,  which  he  devoted  most  assiduously  to 
study  \  not  only  preserving  and  improving  his 
skill  in  the  classics,  but  obtaining  a  very  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
furnishing  his  mind  with  a  rich  store  of  general 
and  useful  knowledge.     He  took  great  delight 
in  frequenting  places  of  worship,  and  hearing 
a  variety  of  preachers,  op  Sundays,  and  on.  all 
other  occasions  when  his  state  of   servitude 
permitted.     Though  he  had  been  educated  in 
the   Church  of  England,   after ,  he  came  to 
London  he  often   attended    the   sennons   of 
eminent  Calvinistical  Dissenters,    particularly 
Dr.  Gill  and  Dr.  Guyse  \    and  his  favourite 
preachers  among  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ment, were  those  who  were  leading  men  in. the 
methodistical  connection.     Above  all,  he  was 
zealously   and   affectionately  attached   to  the 
celebrated  George  Whitfield,  whom  he.  called 
his  spiritual  father ;  and-  he  joined  himself  to 
the  societies  of  Methodists  which  were  estab- 
lished by  that  extraordinary  man.      By  de- 
grees \t    rendered    himself ,  so   conspicuous 
among  tnem,  as  a  professor  of  religion,  that 
many  began  to  think  him  a  proper  p^son  for 
undertaking  the  work  of  the  ministry  \  and  in 
the  year  1754,  his  own  views  being  seriously 
tumed  towards  it,   owing,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  to  the  persuasion  and  encouragement 
of  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  his 
eminent  qualifications  for  that  employment,  his 
thoughts  beoame  wholly  engrossed  in  preparing 
for  it. 
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H&ring  received  his  indentnues  fnm  Us 
fOMStet  before  the  expiration  of  his  ippr0iuke>* 
dup>  and  quitted  London  with  an  lOfMnnifhed 
character,  Mr.  Robinson  went  into  NovfoHc, 
and  preached  his  first  seranon,  at  the  age  of 
so,  to  a  small  Methodist  congregation  of  poor 
people  at  M9denhalL  Socm  siftemrards  he  was 
snrited  to  preach  in  the  Tabemade  at  Norwich, 
where  tbe  innocence  6f  hb  yooth,  the  a^ree* 
ableness  of  his  mannefs,  SEkid  ilie  emhnaiasm 
(if  Us  genius,  all  consp&ed  to  render  Mm  po* 
polar.  From  this  city  he  sometimes  went  to 
excercise  his  talents  at  different  places  in  Nor* 
folk  and  Cambridgeshire.  He  had  not  been 
.  long  a  preacher  among  the  Methodists,  before 
hef  entered  into  a  close  examination  of  the 

Jiiestions  at  issue  betweeti    the  Established 
hurch  and  Protestant  Non-conformists  (  and, 
after  a  deliberate  hnpartial  encpriry,  he  deter- 
mined  to  avow  himsdf  a  Dissenter  upon  prin* 
ciple.    By  formine  and  adhering  to  this  reso- 
lution, he  forfrited  the  farour  of  a  rich  relation 
whb  promised  tomake  a  liberal  piovisionfor  hfan, 
H   «nd  mul  bequeathed  Um  -a  considerable  legacy  in 
his  will,  which  he  threatened  to  revoke,  unless 
Robinson  quitted  his  connection  with  the  0is- 
senten ;  but  in  this  instance^  as  in  the  whole 
of  his  subsequent  life,  he  had  too  much  in- 
tegrity  to  sacrifice  the  rights  ct  conscience  to 
prudential  and  worldly  considerations.      He 
now  attempted  to  incorporate  ihe  Methodists, 
to  whom  be  ministered,  into  a  regular  church ; 
but^  proving  unsuccessful,  he  determined  to 
separate  from  them.     Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1758,  with  13  odier  persons  who  were  at^ 
tached  to  his  sentiments,  he  formed  a  small 
church  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Nonsich, 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Congregational  Dissenters, 
commonly  called  Independents.     At  this  time 
he  adnunistclred  baptism  to  infants.     About  a 
year,  however,  after  his  settlement  with  this 
society,  his  sentiments  relating  both  to  the  sub- 
jects and  mode  of  baptism  underwent  a  change, 
and  he  himself  was  baptised  by  immersion. 
In  I759>  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  farmer 
in  Nmolk,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  invited 
-  to  preach  to  a  vacant  congregatidn  M  Cam- 
bridge, consisting  of  Baptists  and  Independents^ 
who  had  been  united  on  the  plan  of  mixed 
communion.    Having  agreed  to^ continue  with 
diem  for  some  time  on  trial,  he  settled  at 
Hauxton,  a  small  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cambridge  ;  and  in  1761,  he  accepted  the 
pastoral  office  in  this  church.     At  his  ordina^ 
tion,  in  the  manner  usual  with  Dissenters,  he 
delivered  a  Calvinistic  confession  of  faith,  de- 
claring that  the  articles  which  he  particularized 
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gypeared  to  him  to  be  Scripture  truths;  but 
dat  he  intended,  in  his  future  ministry,  to 
dwell  on  the  least  disputable,  as  they  were  the 
most  essential  truths  of  religion.  When  he 
first  setded  widi  this  society,  it  consisted  only 
of  34  members,  most  of  whom  were  so  poor^ 
that  the  salary  which  they  proposed  to  raise 
was  less  dum  ao  pounds  a«year;  but  it  in- 
creased so  rapidly  under  ms  labours,  that 
within  nx  or  seven  years  Mr.  RoUnson  had 
die  satisfactkm  of  sedng  a  new  and  more  com- 
modiovs  pbce  of  worship  elected  at  d»&  sole 
expenoe  of  the  conmgation  ;  aad  in  1774, 
the  mirober  of  £nniltes  connected  with  it  was 
not  less  than  aco^  many  of  which  ranked 
among  the  most  respectable  in  die  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Itobinson  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
ministerial  office  with  indefatigable  diligence 
and  fidelity.     He  regnhdrly  preached  twice, 
often  thrice,  on  the  Lord*s-day,  and  commonly 
once  on  some  odiar  day  of  the  wedc,  at  Cam- 
bridge.   On  most  of  die  other  mornings  or 
evemags  in  the  wedc,  excepting  in  times  of 
hay  and  corn-harvest,  he  expounded  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  delivered  religious  and  moral  lectures, 
in  the  village  vriiere  he  Uved,  or  in  other  ne^h- 
bouring  viUages,  where  he  also  paid  great  at- 
tention to  catechising  the  children.    Hnus  part 
of  his  ministerial  duty  was  with  him  a  favourite 
employment ;  and  the  good  effects  arising  from 
such  a  mode  of  instruction,  in  which  he  ad- 
mirably acccmimodated-  himself  to  the  circum- 
stances and  capacities  of  his  auditors,  afforded 
a  very  high  degree  of  sarisfaction  to  his  bene- 
volent mind.      He  pursued  it  for  about  17 
yetffs,  and  regretted  his  inability  to  continue 
It  longer.     Mr.  Robinson,  likewise,  rendered 
essential  service  to  the  younger  members  of 
his  church,  by  delivering  lectures  to  them  at 
his  own  house,  and  by  his  private  advice  and 
conversation.    These  various  employments  of 
his  time  our  author  rendered  consistent  with 
his  other  numerous  eneagements  and  close  ap- 

Elicadon  to  study,  by  At  excellent  habit  which 
e  had  acquired  when  young,  of  rising  early 
in  the  momti^.  Soon  after  the  opening  of 
his  new  meecing-house,  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Robinson  as  a  preacher  began  to  attract  the 
notice  of  die  Academics ;  many  of  whom,  from 
serious  motives,  became  regular  attendants, 
while  cAars  came  to  meeting  only  to  indulge 
their  curiosity,  pleasantly  to  pass  away  an  idle 
hour,  or  to  ridicule  tlie  minister.  Of  the 
latter  description  were  several  under^graduates, 
wlio  frequendy  disturbed  the  devotion  of  the 
congregation  by  their  scandafeus  levity  and 
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•hoicking  indecency  of  bebaTiour.  Complaints 
of  their  conduct  had  been  repeatedly  made  to 
-the  magistrates  of  the  University,  and  to  the 
heads  of  colleges ;  but  without  procuring ' 
redress.  At  Itogtb,  the  rudeness  and  inde- 
cency of  these  profligate  young  men  was 
carried  so  far,  that  the  patience  of  the  con- 
gregation became  exhausted,  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  punish  some  individuals  by  way  of 
exaknple  to  the  rest.  Accordingly,  two  young 
men  were  selected,  who  were  one  day  the 
most  active  in  producing  such  disturbance 
during  the  time  of  worship,  that  the  congre- 
gation was  obliged  to  disperse  without  the  re- 
gular conclusion  of  the  service.  When  the 
case  of  these  offenders  was  brought  before  the 
Vice-chancellor,  he  proposed  to  correct  them 
by  the  imposition  ot  some  college-exercises  i 
but  Mr.  Robinson  very  properly  refused  to 
accept  of  such  kind  of  satisfaction,  and  insisted 
that  the  culprits  should  either  pay  the  fine  of 
50  pounds,  which  the  Legislature  has  fixed  for 
such  an  offence,  or  ask  pardon  in  the  public 
papers.  The  latter  was  the  cpurse  preferred 
and  observed  in  the  instance  of  one  of  the 
young  men,  ^while  the  trustees  of  the  meeting 
forgave  the  other,  on  account  of  his  general 

-'  good  character.  But  notwithstanding  that 
Mr.  Robinson  was  molested  by  such  trouble- 
some visitants  f  romi  among  the  under-graduates, 
till  they  had  provoked  him  to  give  them  this 
public  check,  he  never  had  reason  to  complain 
of  being  insulted  by  a  graduate.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  of  tiiem,  and  among  those  some 
of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity,  solicited  his  -acquaintance  and  enter- 
tained a  due  respect  for  his  worth,  however 
they  differed  from  him  in  opinion^  Through 
their  kind  influence  he  obtained  freedom  of 
access  to  the  valuable  libraries  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  even  .permitted  the  privilege  of  having 
books  from  them  at  his  ovm  house  :  impcnrtant 
advantages,  which  he  well  kne;w  how  duly  to 

.     estimate  and  improve. 

In  the  year  17739  Mr.  Robinspn's  family 
having  become  so  numerous  that  his  salary  as 
a  minister  was  not  adequate  to  their  support^ 
he  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other 
means  of  making  a  provision  for  them.  He 
therefore  removed  to  the  village  of  Chestertony 
near  Cambridge,  where  he  hired,  and  in  1775 
lif  as  by  the  assistance  of  liberal  friends  enabled 
to  purchase,  a  small  cc^y-hold  estate  with  suf- 
ficient land  to  keep  a  few  cows.  Afterwards 
he  cultivated  a  small  adjoining  farm,  of  which 
be  also  became  proprietor  i  and  he  took.advan- 
t;ige  of  his  situation  near  the  river  Cam^  to 


improve  his  circumstances*  by  dealing  in  corn 
and  coals.  His  farming  and  mercantile  en- 
gagements, however,  by  no  means  diminished 
his  ardour  for  literary  pursuits,  as  is  very  evi- 
dent from  the  various  productions  of  his  pen 
which  he  communicated  to  the  public.  Ttie 
first  piece  which  contributed  to  his  celebrity  as 
a  writer,  made  its  appearance  m  1774,  under 
die  title  of  <<  Arcana :  or  the  Principfes  of  the 
late  Petitioners  to  Parliament  for  Relief  in  the 
Matter  of  Subscription.  In  Eight  Letters  t0 
a  Friend,"  8vo.  These  letters,  which  discover 
creat  penetration,  lively  reasoning,  and  a  happy 
facility  in  simplifying  and  illustrating  the  sub- 
jects discussed,  procured  the  author  many  va-' 
luable  friends  among  the  Dissenters,  by  whom 
he  was  justly  regarded  as  a  controversialist 
who  was  well  qualified  to  do  credit  to  their 
principles.  His  next  production  was  a  curious 
and  ably  written  littie  treatise,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  appendix  to  <<  The  Legal  Degrees 
of  Marriage  stated  and  considered,  by  John 
Alleyne,  Barrister  at  Law,''  ad  edition,  1775. 
It  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
<<  Is  it  lawful  and  right  for  a  man  to  marry  the 
sister  of  his  deceased  wife  P*  in  which  the 
aflirmative  side  is  forcibly  maintained.  In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Robinson,  encouraged  by  the 
reception  which  had  been  given  to  '<  Two 
Sermons,''  printed  as  specimens  in  1770,  pub-' 
lished  an  entire  volume  of  ^  Sermons  from 
the  Original  French  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Saurin,  Pastor  of  the  French  Church  at  the 
Hague,"  in  8vo.  This  volume  was  followed 
at  different  periods  by  four  others,  wUch  are 
translated  with  sufficient  fidelity  md  spirit  to 
convey  to  the  English  reader  an  idea  of  the 
commanding  powers  of  eloquence  by  which 
the  author  was  distinguished  Introdnctory  to 
these  volumes  are  pr^atory  dissertations,  con* 
taining  interesting  memoirs  of  the  Reformatiott 
in  France,  and  thie  Life  of  M.  Saurin,  tbgether . 
witii  reflections  on  deism.  Christian  Iwerty, 
human  explications  of  a  divine  revelation,  the 
nature  and  obligations  of  man,  and  the  moral 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  entitled  to 
no  littie  praise  in  p<»nt  of  composition,  as  wett 
as  for  the  just,  noble,  and  useful  seatimente 
inculcated  in  tiiem.  The  fame  which  Mr.Ro- 
bins<Ki  acquired  by  this  publication,  induced 
certain  divines,  and  among  them  dignitaries^ 
oi  the  Established  Church,  to  oflFer  him  liberal 
proposals  for  some  original  sermons  for  dieiif 
own  use ;  but  it  was  ^v  in  a  few  instances 
that  he  complied  with  such  amplications. 

Fer  some  years  our  author  had  paid  a  rery 
particular  attention  to  the  history  of  those 
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nifikteTi  of  the  Cbmdi  of  England  who  had 
baen  ejected  from  their  livings^  or  silenced  by 
the  act  of  uniformity  i  and  on  this  subject  he 
communicated  many  Taluable  particulars  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Palmer,  editor  of  the  «  )4on-con- 
fiormist's  Memo?ial»^'  who  has  made  due  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  obligations.  In  17769 
our  author  undertook  At  defence  of  the  cofl>- 
monly  received  doctrine  concerning  the  divi* 
nJty  of  Christ,  by  way  of  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions against  it  advanced  by  Af r.  Theopmlus 
lindsfey,  in  his  «  Anology  for  resigninK  the 
Vicaiage  of  Catterick/'  and  by  Mr.  Jebb,  in 
his  <<  Short  State  of  Reasons"  for  resigning 
his  benefices  in  the  church.  Mr.  Robinson's 
piece  on  this  subject  is  entitledi  <<  A  Flea  for 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  in  a 
pMtoral  Letter,  addressed  to  a  Congregation 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  at  Cambridge/'  8vo. 
U  is  written  with  considerable  ingenuity,  in  a 
popular  form,  and  with  a  commendable  spirit 
of  candour  and  liberality.  By  the  moderately 
orthodox  of  all  denominations,  it  was  aUowed 
to  be  the  beet  ddfence  of  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion tbAt  had  been  given  to  the  public ;  and  it 
procured  the  author  a  profuaioii  of  handsome 
compliments^  not  only  from  some  of  the  most 
eminent  ^asentiflig  ministera  of  yanious  sen* 
timents,  but  also  from  aeveral  dignitaries  of 
tbe  Esublished  Church.  Among  the  latter, 
Dr^  Hinchdifle,    Bishop    of    Peterborough, 


J)t.  Ualtifaa,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
Dr.Beaden,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wella,  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  and 
UMny  oUiets,  courted  his  acquaintance.  He 
had  also  offm  of  considerable  preferment  if 
he  would  conform  to  the  EstaUishment,  which 
he  modestly,  but  firmly,  rejected.  Some  years 
aftetwaids  Mr.  Lindsey  published,  at  first  with- 
out his  name,.  <^  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Ro» 
biMSon's  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ;''  to 
^riudi  our  author  made  no  repln  though  fire«- 
onently  called  upon  to  do  so,  u  letters  from 
iriends,  and  firom  the  paesa,  contenting  him- 
lelf  with  assigning  the  following  reasons  for 
Us  silence,  in  a  kttter  to  a  correspondent. 
The  anooymoua  exaasiner  <<  hadi  not  touched 
mj  arguments,  and  his  spirit  is  bitter  and  con- 
temptuous* His  faith  stands  on  criticisms  i 
and  my  argument  is,  that  if  the  doctrine  re- 
^uife  critical  proof,  it  is  not  popular,  and 
dierefofe  not  divine."  In  1777,  Mr.  Robinson 
published  a  small  tract,  entitled,  «  The  His- 
tory and  Mystery  of  Good  Friday,*^  Svo. ;  in 
which,  with  great  humour  and  no  little  share 
of  learning,  £e  attacked  those  religUMis  estab- 
)i#bmettU  which  in^pose  the  observance  o£  £ie» 
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tival  days,  and  superstitious  practices.  T&or 
bagatelle,  thou^  it  displeased  several  of  the 
clergy,  was  much  admired  bv  odiers,  and  mee 
widi  so  favourable  a  reception  from  the  au-^ 
thor's  dissenting  brethren,  that  i^  has  undeib^ 
gone  repeated  impresskms  in  iimo.  During 
the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  Dr.Kippis,. 
he  collected  from  the  public  library  at  Cam- 
bridge several  particulars  concerning  Mr.  The* 
mas  Baker,  an  eminent  and  learned  antiquary,, 
who  had  been  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's-coUege.. 
Besides  anecdotes  of  the  author,  they  relate 
to  his  manuscripts,  which  are  very  numeroua 
and  valuable^  and  are  acknowledged  in  the 
«<  Biographia  Brittanica,*'  under  die  artidr 
Baker. 

Mr.  RoUnson's  next  publication  discovers, 
him  in  the  light  of  a  zeah>us  and  intrepid, 
champion  for  the  principles  of  Chrisdan  free- 
dom and  Protestant  dissent.  Solicitous  for 
the  permanence  and  increasing  prosperity  of 
that  cause,  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  impor-^ 
tance  of  confirming  the  rising  generation  in 
their  attachment  to  it,  by  thoroughly  instructs 
ing  them  in  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  their 
separarion  from  me  Estabiisberf  Church.  Widb. 
this  view  he  published,  in  177S,  <<  A  Plan  c^ 
Lectures  on  me  Principlea  of  Non-conformity,**' 
8vo.  This  work  contains  outbnee  of  the 
iriiole  controversy  of  the  Dissenters  widi  th« 
Church  of  England,  (and  of  their  history  from 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  to  the  year 
1778.  Very  honouiable  mention  was  made 
of  it  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Shd* 
bumei  and  it  met  with  an  aUe  defender  in 
Mr.  Fox,  during  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Cbmmons  on  the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corporation  and  test  acts,  when  Mr.  Burke* 
grounded  an  illiberal  and  unjustifiable  attack 
upon  the  principles  of  the  IKssenters,  on  soine 
detached  passages  which  he  selected  from  it.. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Ro- 
binson published  <<  An  Essay  on  the  Compo-^ 
sition  of  a  Sermon,  translated  from  the  orignal 
French  of  the  Rev.  John  Claude,  with  Notes,*^ 
in  t  vols.  8vo.  His  version  of  this  essay  he 
had  made  several  years  before,  and  he  had,, 
from  time  to  time,  added  a  few  critiod  notea 
to  it,  from  various  authors.  At  ftength  he 
was  persuaded  to  illustrate  it  on  a  lai^er  scale,^ 
for  the  use  of  such  studious  dissenting  minis- 
ters as  might  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a 
regular  academical  education  \  and  he  was  fur- 
nished with  such  books  as  were  requisite  far 
that  purpose,  as  well  as  every  accommodation,, 
by  some  liberal  friends.  In  the  original  workj, 
to  ttte  the  language  of  tiie  Monthly  Review 
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for  August  1779^  *'  the  rational  divine  will 
meet  with  much  good  advice^  which  a  judi- 
cious understanding,  and  improved  taste,  may 
apply  to  great  advantage,  on  the  composition 
and  delirery  of  sermons.  This  publication, 
however,  derives  its  principal  value  from  the 
original  notes,  which  the  translator  has  sub* 
joined,  in  which,  after  the  manner  of  Bayle,  he 
has  introduced  a  great  variety  of  remarks  and 
quotations,  which  answer  a  better  purpose 
ihan  that  of  elucidating  the  text;  affording 
the  reader  much  valuable  information,  and 
agreeable  entertainment.  These  notes  are 
exceedingly  miscellaneous,  consisting  of  per- 
tinent examples  of  the  beauties  or  faults  of 
preaching,  from  various  writers,  and  these, 
many  of  ihem  little  known,  curious  and  often 
humorous  anecdotes,  sensible  reflections,  and 
ix)ld  and  free  strokes  of  satire/'  In  1780, 
Mr*  Robinson  paid  a  visit  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  accompanied  some 
friends  on  a  tour  into  Scotland,  where  he  was 
gratified  with  the  civilides  shewn  him  by  some 
of  the  literati  at  Edinburgh,  and  mieht  have 
received  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity  had 
he  not  thought  proper  to  decline  that  compli- 
ment. Soon  after  his  return  to  Cambridge, 
he  published  a  little  tract,  .well  calculated  to 
produce  a  Catholic  spirit  among  his  brethren 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  entitled,  «  The 
general  Doctrine  of  Toleration,  applied  to  die 
particular  Case;  of  free  Communion,"  178 1, 
8vo. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Robinson  conceived 
the  design  of  fbundii!^  an  endowed  Baptist 
college,  for  the  education  of  young  men  to  the 
ministry,  and  to  other  professions.  His  wish 
was,  that  the  institution  should  be  established 
at  Cambridge,  where  the  students  nught  enjoy 
the  literary  advantages  of  an  English  univer- 
sity, without  being  subject  to  its  theological 
ehackles.  This  design  he  had  much  at  heart, 
and  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  such  a  college, 
which  he  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  more  learned  and  wealthy  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  persuasion  ^  but  it  proved 
abortive.  He  had  more  success  in  a  humane 
project  which  he  formed  for  die  relief  of  iiw 
'digent  Baptist  ministers,  their  widows,  and 
families,  and  hid  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an 
active  society  established  for  that  purpose, 
denominated  «  The  Cambridge  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Mmssters.'' 
Another  humane  project  which  he  established 
at  Cambridge,  that  oi  a  charity-school  for 
boys  and  ^irls  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  to  be 
suppoifted  by  8ubsariptioQ»  wal  obliged  soon  to 


be  discontinued  for  want  of  the  necessary 
funds.    It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  ia 
this  place  an  additional  proof  of  his  aeal  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  when,  at  a  sdbsequent  po* 
riod,  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade  was  dis- 
cussed in  parliament.    On  that  occasion  he 
preached  and  published  a  discourse,  entitied, 
<<  Slavery  inconsistent  with  the  Spirit  of 
tianity ;"  and  he  drew  up  the  admirable 
tion  of  the  gentry,  clergy,  frediolders,  and 
others,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  which 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  year  1781,  an  association  of  Baptists  in 
London,  desirous  of  possessing  a  more  authen* 
tic  and  satisfactory  history  of  their  sect  in 
England  than  had  yet  appeared,  invited  Mr. 
Robinson  to  collect  materials,  and  to  exe* 
cute  such  a  woric.     At  the  same  time  they 
requested  him  to  come  monthly  to  London, 
where  Dr.  Gifibrd,  who  was  a  Baptist,  and 
one  of  the  librarians  of  the  British  Museum, 
oflered  him  an  apartment  in  his  house,  for  die 
inspection  of  manuscripts  in  that  repositorv, 
and  every  other  assistance  in  his  power.    To 
this  request  they  added  another,  that  whUe 
in  London  he  would  preach  stated  lectures  ia 
different  Baptist  meeting-houses.    After  oon* 
suiting  his  mends,  and  obtaining  die  consent 
of  his  congregation,  Mr.  Robmson  acceptnl 
of  their  proposals,  and  commenced  his  visits  to 
the  metropolis.     Here  his  lectures  soon  bo^ 
came   popular,   and   die   meetings  where  ht 
preached  uncommonly  crowded.      And  sfaice 
the  subjects  of  his  discourses  frequently  led 
him  to  discuss  questions  concerning  ChrtstiaH 
liberty  and    religious    moderation,    he    soon 
gained  the  warm   approbation   of  the   mure 
liberal  of  all  parties  among  the  Dissenters. 
Some  of  his  very  orthodox  hearefSs  however, 
finding  themselves  rarely  addressed  on  those 
points  of  doctrine  whicn  they  considered  to 
be   the   most  essential  articles  of    Chmtiaa 
faith,     in    a    short    time    became    dissatis- 
fied, and  began  to  suspect  him  of  a  want  of 
soundness    in   opinion.      Regardless  of   the 
hints  which  he  received  fiom  some  of  diat 
party,   Mr.  Robinson  continued  his  lecturer 
upon  the  same  plan,  while  he  attei|ded  occa* 
sionally  at  the  Museum  to  collect  materials  for 
his  history.     At  len^,  not  findii^  so  mudi 
satisfaction  from  the  manuscripts  im  the  s«kh 
jects  wliich  he  wished  tb  investigate  as  he 
expected,  and  meeting  with  incessant  inter<<> 
ruptions  to  his  pursuits,  firom  preaching  and 
visiting,  almost  every  dav  of  the  week,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  confine  himself  more  to 
retirement,  and  hastened  to  commence  his  utt- 
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dertaking  in  his  retreat  at  Chesterton.  Here 
he  determined  to  enter  on  a  larger  field  tlian 
what  had  been  originally  proposed  to  him^ 
and,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  his- 
tory of  English  Baptists,  to  trace  the  history 
of  baptism  from  the  earliest  use  of  that  rite, 
as  well  as  that  of  Baptists  in  all  ages :  a  work 
which  called  for  the  close  application  of  many 
years. 

While  Mr.  Robinson  was  proceeding  with 
dits  design,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
preach  ordination  sermons,  as  well  as  dis- 
courses on  benerolent  or  particular  occasions ; 
several  of  which  were  committed  to  the  press. 
Among  the  other  societies  which  he  had  con- 
tributed to  form,  was  one  at  Cambridge,  for 
promoting  constitutional  information,  on  the 
model  of  that  in  London,  of  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Dr.  Jebb,  and  other  celebrated 
Whigs  of  the  old  school,  were  memben.  for 
Mr.  Robinson  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
British  constitution  in  its  genuine  spirit,  and 
was  justly  sensible  that  its  permanence  greatly 
depended  on  that  attachment  to  it  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  which  would  be  excited 
and  confirmed  by  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
just  estimate  of  its  excellencies,  united  with  ' 
a  jealousy  of  those  corruptions  and  abuses  to 
wluch  the  best  human  institutions  are  exposed. 
With  the  Tiew  of  disseminating  such  know- 
ledge, in  178a,  he  published  an  exeellent  little 
dialogue,  entitled,  <<  A  Political  Catechism,'' 
in  8to.,  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  convey, 
in  a  familiar  manner,  just  ideas  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  British  constitution.  In 
1784,  he  published  «  Sixteen  Discourses  on 
several  Texts  of  Scripture,  addressed  to  Chris- 
tian Assemblies  in  Villages  near  Cambridge : 
to  which  are  added,  Six  Morning  Exercises,'' 
8vo.  These  discourses  were  delivered  extempore, 
to  plain  and  illiterate  audiences,  in  a  simple  yet 
animated  style,  and  were  afterwards  penned 
down  by  the  author  as  nearly  as  they  could  be 
recollected.  They  are  chiefly  on  practical  sub- 
jects ;  and  such  of  them  as  are  doctrinal  dis- 
cover a  commendable  spirit  of  liberality  and 
candour.  This  liberality  excited  serious  ap- 
prehensions concerning  uie  purity  of  his  faith, 
among  some  of  his  orthodox  friends,  who  ear- 
nestly expostulated  with  him,  both  in  person 
and  by  letter.      That  he  soon  afforded  real 

Eound  for  entertaining  such  apprehensions,  if 
f  had  not  already  become  sceptical  with  re- 
spect to  some  leading  points  of  orthodox  be- 
lief, is  apparent  from  his  letters  to  confiden- 
tial friends,  which  are  given  in  the  first  of  our 
authoritiea.      When   it    became   no   longer 
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doubtful  that  his  sentiments  began  to  vary 
materially  from  the  system  of  Calvin,  sevend 
of  the  orthodox  Baptists  treated  him  with 
neglect,  and  preached  against  him,  successfully 
endeavouring  to  diminish  his  popularity^  in 
their  connection,  by  stigmatizing  him  with 
the  names  of  Arian  and  Socinian;  while 
others,  of  the  same  description,  continued  his 
faithful  and  invariable  friends,  and  were  still 
proud  of  his  services  as  a  preacher,  though 
they  could  not  but  lament  what  they  conceived 
to  be  erroneous  tenets  in  his  creed.  «  With 
his  congregation  at  Cambridge,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, <<  he  still  continued  his  ministerial 
labours :  by  them  his  decreasing  popularity  as 
a  public  instructor  among  many  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  churches  was  easily  dispensed  with. 
«  He  was,"  they  said,  '*  the  minister  of  our 
choice,  and  still  is  of  our  esteem."  Among 
the  more  valuable  part  of  the  society  he  was 
admired  to  the  last}  and  if  he  was  less  at- 
tended to  by  some  former  disciples,he  obtained)i 
more  extensive  reputation,  and  gained  a  more 
general  esteem." 

During  tlie  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  large 
field  of  enquiry  upon  which  Mr.  Robinson 
had  entered,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
be  much  of  a  recluse.  It  led  him  to  a  review 
of  persons,  and  to  the  investigation  of  facts, 
dispersed  among  different  nadons,  and  involved 
in  labyrinths  uncommonly  intricate.  In  some 
cases  he  had  no  guides:  and  in  others,  he 
found  it  expedient  to  consult  such  as  were 
more  original,  and  better  informed,  than  the 
ordinary  conductors.  The  more  eflFectually  to 
avail  himself  of  their  aid,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  learn  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese^ 
German,  and  other  languages.  Astonishing 
was  the  fhimber  of  volumes  which^  in  exe- 
cuting his  plan,  he  not  only  cursorily  perused, 
but  minutely  examined,  and  accurately  di- 
gested. The  intense  application  which  such  a 
Erocess  required,  undermined  the  strength  of 
is  constitution  before  he  had  given  the  finish- 
ing hand  to  his  labours,  and  brought  on  him  a 
gradual  decay,  not  attended  with  pain,  but 
with  a  great  depression  of  spirits.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  hoped  by  his  family  that 
a  journey  to  Birmingham,  and  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Priestley,  which  he  had  long  desired, 
might  prove  beneficial  to  him.  Having  ar- 
rived at  that  town,  he  ventured  to  preach 
twice  on  the  same  Sunday,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  charita}}le  institution ;  and,  though  he  occa- 
sionally complained,  he  spent  the  evening  of 
the  following  Tuesday,  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
in  the  cheerful  society  of  his  friends.    On  the 
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next  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  bis  bed» 
where  he  appears  to  have  expired  soon  after  he 
went  to  rest,  exactly  as  he  wished  to  leave  the 
world,  suddenly,  and  alone,  without  feeling 
the  agonies  of  deaths  or  occasioning  alarm  or 
distress  to  affectionate  relatives  or  friends.  He 
died  on  the  8th  of  June,  17909  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  age.  Notwithstanding  that  his  bodily 
strength  had  been  greatly  exhausted,  Dr. 
Priestley  was  charmed  with  the  vivacity  and 
facetiousness  in  conversation  which  he  re- 
tained to  the  last ;  but  he  confessed  himself 
much  disappointed  with  his  preaching,  <<  His 
discourse,"  says  he,  *^  was  imconnected,  and 
desultory;  and  his  manner  of  treating  the 
Trinity  savoured  rather  of  burlesque  than  se- 
rious reasoning.  He  attacked  orthodoxy  more 
pointedly  and  sarcastically  than  I  ever  did  in 
my  life/'  Some  time  before  his  death  he  had 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  modem  Unitarians» 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term,  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ  \  and  he  gave  reason  to 
believe,  both  by  his  preaching  and  conversa- 
tion at  Birmingnam,  that  the  theological  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Priestley  had  materially  contri- 
buted to  produce  this  change  in  his  sentiments. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  a  wonderful  example  of  a 
nxan  who  rose  to  considerable  eminence  by 
his  own  exertions.  To  his  great  abilities  and 
extensive  learningi  his  various  writings  bear 
the  amplest  testimony.  He  possessed  an  ardent 
love  of  truth,  was  laborious  in  the  search  after 
it,  and  at  all  times  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
such  principles  as  he  had  adopted  upon  delibe- 
rate conviction;  while  he  always  exerqised 
candour  and  libemlity  towards  those  whose 
opinions  differed  from  his  own.  Of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  he  was  the  enlightened^  stead  y^ 
and  zealous  friend.  In  his  domestic  relations, 
be  was  attentive  and  affectionate ;  and  to  the 
poor,  a  friend,  comforter,  and,  as  far  as 
hia  limited  means  permitted,  a  generous  bene- 
factor. "  As  a  conq)anion,"  says  Mr,  Dyer, 
*^  he  possessed  a  great  fund  of  entertainment  and 
instruction:  with  the  serious  he  could  be  as 
serious  as  any  man,  and  he  could  descend  to 
the  greatest  jocularity.  Apt  rather  to  enquire 
tiian  dispute,  to  concede  an  argument,  rather 
than  insult  an  adversary^  the  theologian  in- 
truded not  on  the  province  of  the  friend.  His 
wit  w:as  jeady :  l)is  ridicule,  on  proper  occa- 
sions! pointed  a^d  satirical;  and  his  powex 
of  holding  people  in  laughter  uncommon. 
Some,  indeed,  thought  he  was  farcical  on 
subjects  that  required  seriousness ;  but  to 
people  very  solemn,  yet  stupid  and  conceited^ 
he  would  allow  himself  to  say,   <«  Brother 


explain  the  matter;  when  I  comprehend  the 
subject,  I'll  preach  about  it."  Towards  every 
truly  good  and  honest  man,  however  simple^ 
he  could  shew  the  greatest  indulgence :  but 
coxcombs^  particularly  when  in  blacky  were 
the  abhorrence  of  his  soul."  His  character  as 
a  preacher  is  well  delineated  by  Dr.  Rees,  in 
one  of  the  discourses  delivered  to  his  late  con- 
gregation at  Cambridge,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death.  <<  There  was  always  a  variety, .  and 
often  an  originality,  both  in  what  he  said,  and 
in  his  mode  of  saying  it.  It  was  his  constant 
aim  to  lead  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the 
vfeightier  matters  xf  the  law ;  to  inform  the 
judgment  before  he  attempted  to  interest  the 
passions;  and  after  inculcating  just  notions  of 
truth  and  duty,  to  enforce  a  corresponding 
practice.  There  have  been  few  preachers,  it 
any,  who  have  done  so  much,  both  in  this 
neighbourhood  and  in  London^  to  rescue  the 
human  mind  from  bondage;  to  correct  pre-^ 
vailing  errors;  to  promote  .a  liberal  spirit  o£ 
enquiry ;  to  recommend  mutual  forbearance 
and  candour  among  Christians  of  different 
opinions  ;  to  weaken  their  attachment  to  creeds 
and  forms  of  human  device  and  imposition  ; 
and  to  direct  their  chief  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  duties  of  piety,  virtue,  and  universal 
charity.  He  had  a  manner  of  supplanting 
rooted  prejudices  without  occasioning  alarm  ^ 
of  sapping,  if  I  may  be  allowed  tbe  expression^ 
instead  of  storming,  the  fortifications  of  error  jt 
of  gaining  assent  to  general  principles,  incgn- 
sistent  with  the  opinions  which  he  wished  to, 
expose ;.  and  of  leading  men  to  thii^k,  judge^ 
and  determine  for  themselves^  and  to  pursue 
these  principles  to  their  consequencesy  in  which 
he  wonderfully  excelled,  and  which  produced^ 
in  many  instances,  the  best  effects.  In  his 
judgment,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  nothing 
was  fundamental,  nothing  was  essential  to 
men's  interest  in  the  favour  of  God  and  the 
everlasting  benefits  of  the  Gospel,  but  an 
honest  heart  and  a. holy  life.  By  contributing 
to  diffuse  the  prevalence  of  this  principle,  he. 
promoted  union,  and  fellowship,  and  mutual 
affection,  among  Christians  of  very  different 
sentiments  and  denominarions.  But  though  he 
maintained  and  strenuously  inculcated  the  in- 
nocence of  mental  error,  and  held  in  abhorrence 
the  notion  of  those  who  imagiiie  that  integrity 
of  heart,  righteousness  of  life,  and  acceptance 
with  God,  are  to  be  restricted  to  one  class  of 
believers  in  exclusion  of  others;  he  did  not 
think  it  a  matter  of  little  or  no  importance 
what  opinion  men  form  on  controversial  sub- 
jects,  lie  re^oounended  impartial  and  diligent 
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enquiry  by  his  preaching  and  by  hit  own  ez« 
ample.  He  took  paine  to  inform  himself  and 
toinstmctothers )  and  he  pursued  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  most  eligible  and  effi^tual 
method  of  serving  the  cause  of  truth.  He  was 
desirous  of  avoiding  both  the  extremes  of 
iMOtiy  aoid  intolerance  on  the  one  hand^  and 
otculpable  supineness  and  indifference  on  the 
other.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Robinson  possessed 
a  great  share  of  popularity.  From  the  fund 
of  his  own  mind,  and  with  the  help  of  a 
command  ol  language,  for  which  he  was  dis* 
tin|ui6hed,  and  of  a  self-*possession,  wluch 
seldom  or  ever  failed  him,  he  always  preached 
irithottt  notes.  He  had  accustomed  himself 
from  his  youth  to  this  practice;  and  he  ad- 
mirably excelled  in  it.  Hi/  popularity  was  at 
all  times  very  different  from  dutt  of  those  who 
are  popular  by  vociferation,  or  by  ringing  per- 
petual changes  on  a  few  words  and  pmases 
to  which  vulgar  error  has  annexed  a  charm, 
•er  by  accommodating  themselves  to  the  pre* 
judices  and  passions  of  the  multitude*  Gk>od 
sense  and  sound  argument,  conveyed  with  a 
manly  and  graceful  elocution,  and  in  a  manner 
Aat  was  smgularly  calm  and  gentle,  but  as 
singularly  interestmg  and  impressive,  con- 
stituted the  popularity  of  your  pastor:  and 
thus  he  became  entitled  to  your  peculiar  attach- 
ment and  respect." 

We  have  already  intimated,  that  Mr.  Robin- 
son died  before  he  had  completed  the  great 
work  to  which  his  labours  had  been  chiefly 
confined  for  several  vears.  One  part  of  his 
comprehensive  plan,  nowever,  was  finished, 
and  the  whole,  excepting  two  or  three  sheets, 
printed  off,  and  corrected  by  himself  while 
passing  through  the  press.  It  was  published 
during  the  year  1790,  Under  the  title  of  <<  The 
History  of  Baptism,"  in  4to.  Of  this  work 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  the  most  acute 
and  ingenious  defence  of  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  the  Baptists  which  has  ever  appeared, 
deduced  not  only  from  the  records  of  history, 
hut  from  the  relics  of  Christian  antiquity, 
being  illustrated  with  engravings  from  ancient 
paintings  and  buildings,  and  from  Danish  and 
Saxon  remains  in  our  British  diurches.  This 
part  of  the  author's  plan  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  History  of  the  Bsqptists ;  most  of  which 
had  been  written,  though  some  of  die  chapters 
were  left  in  an  incomplete  state,  others  were 
designed  to  be  new  modelled,  and  the  author 
had  only  collected  materials  which  he  was 
beginning  to  arrange  for  the  history  of  the 
English  Baptists,  What  be  has  written,  how- 
ever^ his  friends  and  admirers  wer^  anxious 


to  peruse,  and  it  was  given  to  the  public,  witft 
the  exception  of  some  trifling  omissions,  in 
the  year  1792,  under  the  title  of  <<  Eccle- 
siastical Researches,"  in  4to.  In  this  work, 
besides  much  information  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  English 
work  on  the  subject,  and  interesting  views  of 
the  progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
together  with  well  drawn  characters  of  its 
prmcipal  advocates,  the  reader  will  meet  with 
a  variety  of  curious  and  entertaining  matter  on 
other  topics.  For  in  many  of  his  chapters, 
each  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  churches 
in  a  particular  nation,  the  aumor  has  introduced 
into  his  narrative  ingenious  remarks,  useful 
to  elucidate  die  leading  object  of  his  enquiries, 
on  the  geography,  government,  laws,  anti- 
quities, commerce,  productions,  and  customs 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  several 
countries.  These  <'  Researches,**  and  <<  The 
History  of  Baptism**  to  which  they  are  a  supple- 
ment, were  our  author's  favourite  performances, 
and,besidestheirothermeritS| are  recommended, 
with  the  exception  of  some  coarse  and  inele- 
gant expressions,  by  a  style  which  is  in  general 
chaste  and  forcible,  by  perspicuity  and  splen- 
dour of  description,  and  by  strength  and 
dignity  of  sentiment.  For  the  subjects  of 
several  of  his  sermons  published  on  particular 
occasions,  and  some  of  his  other  smaller  pieces, 
we  refer  to  Dyet^s  Life  of  RMnson^  cr  tie 
Appendix  U  Ree/s  Two  Sermons  preached  at  Cam* 
bridge^  on  the  Occasion  of  his  Death.  —  M. 

ROBISON,  John,  an  eminent  Scotch  na» 
tural  philosopher  and  mathematician,  was  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  who  had  retired  from  men- 
cantile  life  to  his  estate  at  Boghall  in  the  county 
of  Sttrlbg,  where  the  subject  of  this  artide 
was  bom  in  the  year  1739.  As  there  was  no 
good  school  in  that  neighbourhood,  after  pass^ 
ing  the  earlier  years  of  childhood  at  his  native 
place,  he  was  sent  to  receive  the  whde  of  his 
edncation  at  Glasgow.  Here  his  quickness  off 
apprehension  and  retentive  memory  enabled 
him  to  make  a  rapid  progress  in  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  qua- 
lified him,  while  yet  very  young,  to  enter  on 
academical  studies  at  the  ITniversity.  In  this 
seminary  he  made  a  considerable  proficiency  ia 
the  various  branches  of  learning,  *'  under  the 
celebrated  Professors  Moore,  Simson,  Smith, 
Dick,  and  Leechman,**  and  was  first  led  to 
form  a  particular  predilection  for  the  mathe- 
maticsj  by  perceiving  the  use  of  that  science 
when  studying  natural  phifesophy  under  Dr* 
Dick.^  His  tutor  in  the  mathematics  was 
professor  Robert  Simsoni  under  whose  mstruc^ 
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tions  he  became  profoundly  skilled  in  the 
different  departments  of  that  science^  advancing 
in  the  knowledge  of  them  far  beyond  any  en 
his  fellow  students.  Among  other  branches 
he  mkde  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
modes  of  algebra^  but  he  derived  from  his 
tutor^  and  always  afterwards  retained  a  di^ 
position  to  prefer  to  them  the  more  accurate 
though  less  comprehensive  mediod  of  ancient 

; geometry ;  assigning,  as  the  reason  of  his  pre^ 
erence^  that  in  the  longest  demonstration  the 
|;eometrician  has  always  clear  and  accurate 
ideas^  which  the  most  expert  algebraist  can 
very  seldom  have.  He  told  Dr.  Gleig,  that  he 
first  attracted  the  regard  of  Dr.  Simson  by 
owning  his  dislike  of  algebra^  and  by  returning 
a  neat  geometrical  solution  of  a  problem  which 
had  been  given  out  to  the  class  in  an  algebndc 
form.  With  this  mode  of  solution  the  Pro- 
fessor was  delighted,  though  the  pupil  candidly 
acknowledged  that  it  had  been  adopted  only 
because  he  could  not.  solve  the  problem  in  the 
manner  required  of  the  class.  Though  Mr. 
Robison  had  been  designed  by  his  fauer  for 
the  clerical  profession,  he  became  decidedly 
averse  from  it :  not  out  of  any  scepticism  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  Christianity,  nor  because 
he  did  not  entertain  just  notions  of  the  tm* 
portance  of  theological  knowledge,  but,  if  we 
have  been  rightly  informed,  b^use  his  en- 
quiries had  led  him  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
some  tenets  in  the  established  creed,  and  he 
was  too  honest  to  subscribe  what  he  could  not 
believe.  Having  therefore'a  new  profession  to 
choose,  he  was  desirous  of  some  situation  in 
which  he  mi^t  apply  to  advantage  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mathematical  sciences. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  I757f  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Dick,  jun.,  who  hsul  been  his  fathet^s 
assistant  in  the  professorship  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, Mr.  Robison  oflbred  himself  to  the  oM 
gentleman,  to  become  his  temporary  coadjutor, 
and,  though  he  was  not  Aen  xuneteen  years 
.  of  age,  he  was  recommended  as  a  proper  per- 
son to  discharge  that  office  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
afterwards  so  well  known  by  his  treatise  on 
the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Dr.  Dick,  however, 
diought  him  too  young  for  that  place ;  but,  ac- 
knowledging his  merit,  he  joined  with  Dr.  Sim- 
son  in  recommending  him  to  Dr.  Blair,  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  whom  they  under- 
stood to  be  in  quest  of  a  young  man  to  go  to 
sea  with  Edward  Duke  of  York,  who  should 
be  qualified  to  read  mathematics  with  His 
Royal  Highness,  and  a  young  oficer  who  was 
to  attend  him  as  a  companion. 

Flattered  with  die  hopes  oC  obtainii^  this 


situation,  thoiigh  without  any- distinct  notfoii 
how  he  was  to  be  employed,  or  what  were 
to  be  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  Mr.  Ro- 
bison went  to  London  in  1758.  There  he 
soon  discovered  that  his  hopes  were  built  upon 
no  other  foundation  than  some  vague  scheme 
of  Dr.  Blair's,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Duke 
of  York  should  go  to  sea  4ttring  the  ensuing 
summer.  This  disappointment  he  felt  severely : 
but,  as  he  could  not  think  of  returning  to  Glas- 
gow, he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
sea  as  mathematical  tutor  to  Mr.  Knowles,  the 
eldest  son  of  Admiral  Elnowles,  and  the  Duke's 
intended  companion.  He  embarked  with  his 
pupil  on  board  the  Neptune,  of  90  guns,  bound 
to  Quebec ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
Mr.  Knowles  being  appointed  lieutenant  on 
board  the  Royal  William,  Mr.  Robison  accom- 
panied him  into  that  ship,  and,  at  his  own 
request,  was  rated  midshipman.  He  was 
afterwards  accustomed  to  say,  that  in  thisiship 
he  spent  the  three  happiest  years  of  his  life  ^ 
and  in  this  time  he  acquired  that  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  seamanship,  which  qualified  him  to 
draw  up  the  article  on  that  subject  in  the 
<<  Bncyclopttdia  Britannica."  While  on  board 
this  vessel^  In  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  he  no^ 
ticed  a  connection  between  die  aurora  boreoBs 
and  die  direction  of  die  magnetic  needle^ 
whidi  he  pointed  out  to  the  gendemen  on  die 
quarter-deck*  An  account  of  what  he  had  re* 
marked  was  some  dme  afterwards  inserted  in 
one  or  two  of  the  London  news-papers,  with 
an  invitation  to  navigators  to  pav  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  communicate  dieir  observa- 
tfons  to  the  Royal  Society.  During  the  siege 
of  Quebec,  Mr.  Robison  was  sent  with  a  party 
of  seamen  and  petty  officers  to  remforce  die 
crew  of  the  Sdiiing  Casde,  Sir  Charles  Saun- 
ders's flag-ship,  which  was  lying  before  the  city, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  see  much  service  bom 
on  board  and  on  shore.  He  was  also  some- 
times employed  in  taking  surveys  of  difl^erent 
parts  of  the  river.  Upon  the  surrender  of  the 
city  he  returned  to  the  Royal  William,  and 
spent  the  whole  of  the  next  year  and  a  part  of 
the  following  in  the  Bay  of  niscay,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Afterwards  he 
accompanied  Lieutenant  &nowles  on  board 
the  Peregrine  doop  of  war,  of  which  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  appointed  commander}  but  those 
friends  soon  parted,  never  to  meet  again.  In 
1762,  upon  a  promise  of  future  preferment 
from  Lord  Anson,  then  first  commissioner  of 
the  Admiralty,  he  went  to  Jamaica,  for  die 
purpose  of  trying  Harrison's  time-keeper ;  and 
oa  his  return  to  England  he  received  the  pain- . 
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ful  intelligence,  tbat  the  Peregrine  had  foun- 
dered at  sea,  and  that  his  beloved  pupil,  with 
the  whole  crew,  had  perished.  Mr.  Robison's 
prospects  now  were  far  from  being  flattering. 
Admiral  Knowles  had  retired  into  the  country, 
deeply  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  his  son ; 
Lord  Anson  was  dead  ;  peace  seemed  to  be  at 
no  great  distance  ^  and  his  hopes  of  advance- 
ment in  the  navy  were  very  small.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  return  to  college,  and  soon 
afterwards  Admiral  (then  Sir  Charles)  Knowles 
placed  his  remaining  son  under  his  care  for  in- 
struction. At  Glasgow  he  renewed  his  studies 
with  great  assiduity,  not  only  in  tlie  mathe* 
matics  and  philosophy,  under  Dr.  Reid,  who 
had  become  the  successor  of  Dr.  Smith,  and 
Dr.  Alexander  Wilson,  professor  of  astronomy, 
but  also  in  civil  law  under  Mr.  Millar,  and  che- 
mistry under  Dr.  Black.  In  the  year  1767, 
when  Hi.  Black  was  called  to  Edinourgh,  the 
senate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  on  his 
recommendation,  appointed  Mr.  Kobison  his 
successor  as  lecturer  in  chemistry.  That  post 
he  filled  for  three  years,  with  great  applause, 
and  had  among  his  pupils  mea  who  have  since 
distinguished  themselves  among  the  most  /enii- 
nent  chemists  of  the  age. 

In  the  year  1770,  Sir  Charles  Knowles  having 
been  invited  to  St.  Petersburgh  by  the  Em- 
press Catharine  II.,  to  assist  in  improvii^  her 
marine,  made  Mr.  Robison  the  offer  of  accom- 
panying him  in  the  capacity  of  his  official 
secretary,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and 
£fty  pounds  a  year.  This  offer,  as  his  situation 
of  lecturer  did  not  give  him  the  same  rank  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow  with  a  professor, 
he  cheerfully  accepted,  and  set  out  for  the 
capital  of  Russia  with  his  old  friend  and  patron 
by  a  journey  over  land.  Having  taken  Liege 
in  their  way,  where  they  were  invited  to  dine 
with  the  Prince-bishop,  Mr.  Robison  was  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  all  the  guests,  and  even 
the  servants  who  attended  upon  them,  had 
about  them  some  badge  or  other  of  free-ma- 
sonry j  and  he  was  informed  upon  enquiry, 
that  the  chapter  constituted  a  lodge,  of  which 
the- Bishop  was  the  treS'-venirabU.  By  such 
masons  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  become  a 
brother ;  and,  having  been  received  an  appren- 
tice a  few  days  afterwards,  he  in  time  made  his 
progress  through  the  other  degrees,  till  he  had 
attamed  the  rank  of  Scotch  master.  At  St.Pe- 
tersburgh,  Mr.Robison's  conduct,  and  the 
knowl^ge  which  he  had  occasion  to  display, 
together  with  the  good  offices  of  Sir  Charles 
Knowles,  reconmiended  him  so  powerfully  to 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  that^  in  l^^^%  he  was 


appointed  inspector-general  of  the  corps  rf 
marine  cadets :  an  academy  consisting  of  above 
four  hundred  young  gentlemen  and  scholars, 
under  the  tuition  of  about  forty  teachers.  As 
the  person  who  fills  this  office  has  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  the  customs  of  Russia  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  Mr.  Robison  should 
prove  himself  a  gentleman,  or  what  is  there 
called  a  dvoranin  :  and  the  proof  required  was 
•entered  on  record.  His  duty  in  this  office  con- 
sisted in  visiting  daily  every  class  of  the  aca- 
demy \  in  receiving  weekly  reports  from  each 
master,  concerning  the  diligence  and  progress 
of  every  person  in  his  class ;  and  in  advancing, 
twice  yearly,  the  young  gentlemen  into  higher 
classes,  according  to  their  respective  merits. 
Of  these  he  was  constituted  the  sole  judge, 
and  from  his  sentence  there  lay  no  app^. 
"When  speaking  of  this  part  of  his  duty, 
Mr.  I^bison  always  mentioned  in  terms  of 
high  respect  the  enlightened  and  honourable 
conduct  of  General  Kutuzoff,  who  was  mili- 
tary head  of  the  academy,  and  held  the  third 
place  in  the  admiralty  college.  This  general 
approved  of  all  Mr.  Robison's  decisions,  adopted 
all  his  measures,  supported  his  authority  against 
intrigue  and  opposition,  and  even  introdueed 
him  to  tlie  Grand  Duke  as  an  admirer  of  t^ 
Russian  language,  of  which  His  Imp^ial  High- 
ness was  the  declared  patron.  While  in  diis 
situation,  Mr.  Robison  presented  to  the  admi* 
ralty  college  a  plan  for  rendering  the  magnifU 
cent  docks  at  Cronstadt  of  some  use  by  means 
of  a  steam  engine,  which  was  adc^ted  and  eze^ 
cuted  with  success  after  he  left  Russia.  Being 
attached  by  his  office  to  that  island,  he  found  it, 
particularly  in  winter,  to  be  a  dismal  solitude^ 
where  he  was  nearly  cut  ofi^  from  all  civilised 
and  enlightened  society.  On  this  account^ 
neither  the  honour  nor  the  emoluments  con- 
nected with  it,  could  induce  him  to  spend  the 
prime  of  his  life  in  such  a  scene }  and,  after  ht 
had  held  his  appointment  about  four  years,  he 
determined  to  resign  it,  and  to  accept  of  an  in- 
vitation from  the  magistrates  and  town-council 
of  Ediijiburgh,  to  be  professor  of  natural  philo- 
sophy in  their  University.  The  Grand  Dufce 
parted  with  him  reluctantly,  and  requested^ 
when  he  left  the  academy,  that  he  would  take 
with  him  some  young  men  of  talents  from  the 
corps  of  cadets,  to  study  under  him  in  Scotland, 
promising  him  a  pen$ion  of  four  hundred 
rubles,  or  about  eighty  pounds  a  year.  Hiat 
pension  was  regularly  p^id  only  during  the  three 
years  in  which  the  pupils  whom  he  selected  re- 
sided in  Edinburgh;  and  it  was  afterwards 
withheld,  because,  as  Dr.  Gleig  thinks  he  was 
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toU  by  Mr.  Robbon,  he  did  not  continae  a 
corvespondence  with  the  academy,  and  com- 
municate to  them  all  the  British  improTements 
in  marine  education* 

Soon    after    Mr.  Robison    returned    from 
Russia  he  entered  into  the  marriage^tate,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  promising  family.     Of 
his  lectures  in  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy 
▼ery  high  expectations  had  been  raised,  which 
were  fully  realized.     In  accuracy  of  definition, 
clearness,  brevity,  and  elegance  of  demonstra- 
tion, in  neatness  and  precision  in  experiments, 
in  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  course,  ex- 
tending to  every  branch  of  physics   and  of 
mixed  mathematics,  and  even  in  fullness  of 
detail  in  each  particular  division,  a  more  per- 
^fect  system  of  academical  instruction  is  not 
easily  to  be  imagined.      With  respect  to  the 
complaints  made  by  some  of  his  pupils,  that 
they  could  not  always  pursue  him  with  clear- 
ness of  understanding  through  his  series  of  de- 
monstration, they  are  to  be  ascribed,  not  to 
the  want  of  order  or  perspicuity  in  the  tutor, 
but  to  the  deficiency  of  the  pupils  in  that  pre- 
paratory, acquaintance  with  pure  mathematics, 
without  which  they  could  not  be  qualified  to 
enter  on    the   study   of    natural    philosophy. 
Mr.  Robison  was  indefatigable  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  professorship ;  and  he  devoted 
much  of  his  private  time  to  those  literary  exer- 
tions which  are  honourable  testimonies  of  his 
zeal  in  promoting  mathematical  science,  parti- 
cularly in  its  application  to  the  useful  arts. 
Among  the  fruits  of  his  labours  are  valuable 
contributions  to  the  last  complete  edition  of  the 
<<  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  consisting  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  a^rticles  in  mixed  and  pure 
mathematics,,  which  are  universally  alloweti  to 
be  the  best  of  the  original  articles  in  that  com- 
pilation.   By  his  too  close  application,  how- 
ever, he  greatly  injured  his  health,  and  brought 
on  languishing  complaints,  accompanied  with 
that  depression  of  spirits  which  is  not  the  un* 
frequent  attendant  on  intense  studies,  and  the 
recluse  and  pensive  habits  which  they  tend  to. 
generate.    Such  were  their  effects  upon  him, 
that  he  was  prevented  during  many  years  from 
delivering  lectures,  and  his  chair  was  necessa- 
rily occupied  by  substitutes,  whom  he  selected 
with  so  much  judgment  that  the  want  of  his 
personal   instructions  was  less   severely   felt. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resumed 
the  business  of  teaching,  having  .only  engaged 
a  gentleman  of  ability  to  afford  him  occasional 
assistance.      Of  the  estimation  in  which  his 
talents  and  character  were  held,  not  only  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  University  of  £dinburgh9 
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but  by  various  other  literary  societies,  the  va-. 
rious  honours  which  were  conferred  upon  him 
afibrd  ample  evidence.  In  the  year  1783, 
when  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  in- 
corporated by  charter,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  general-secretary,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
president,  vice-presidents,  and  council,  till  his 
bad  state  of  health  obliged  him  to  resign  it 
some  years  before  his  death.  In  1798,  he  was 
complimented  with  the  diploma  of  LL«  D.  by 
the  American-college  in  New  Jersey.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year,-the  University  of 
Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the  same  degree, 
and  sent  him  a  diploma  conceived  in  the  most 
honourable  ternis.  In  1800,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  foreign  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Black.  On  the  aSth  of  Jan.  1 805^ 
after  delivering  a  lecture  in  his  class.  Dr.  Ro- 
bison went  to  take  his  accustomed  walk. 
Being  exposed  in  it  to  a  greater  degree  of  cold 
than  usual,  he  was  seized  soon  after  his  return 
with  an  extreme  degree  of  debility,  which  on 
the  Wednesday  following  terminated  in  bis 
death,  when  he  was  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
age. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  Dr.  Robi« 
son's  friends  to  collect  together  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  "  Encyclopssdia  Britannica,"  and 
to  publish  them  in  a  separate  form.    Such  a 
publication  would,  doubtless,  be  favourably  re« 
ceived,  as  a  most  valuable  abridgment  of  phy- 
sical and  mathematical  science.     His  commu- 
nications to  the  «  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,"  would  likewise  be  in- 
serted with  propriety  in  such  a  collection.     In 
the  year  1797,  he  published  an  extraordinary 
treatise  in  support  of  the  ministerial  politics  of 
the  day,  and  entitled  «  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy 
against  all  the  Religions  and  Governments  of 
Europe,  carried  on  in  the  secret  Meetings  of 
Free^Masons,  llluminatt^  and  reading  Societies, 
&c.,"  8vo.     This  work  does  not  accusf  the 
British  Free-Masons  of  being  accessory  to  the 
supposed  conspiracy,  but  attempts  to  shew,  that 
throughout  the  foreign  lodges  the  participators 
in  such  a  crime  were  numerously  dispersed. 
The  testimony  adduced  in  support  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, consists  of  the  statements  and  allegations 
of  French  and  German  writers,  which,  we  must 
think,  the  author  would  not  have  implicitly  ad- 
mitted, had  not  his  mind  been  powerfully  in* 
fluenced  at  the  time  by  credulity,  or  terror,  or 
that  depression  of  spirits  xp  which  he  wai  sub- 
ject.    In  1803,  he  prepared  for  the  press  and 
published)  in  a  vols*  4to.,  Dr«  Black's  «  Lec- 
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tures  en  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,''  with 
notes  of  his  own,  which  are  universally  allowed 
to  add  greatly  to  their  value.  A  copy  of  this 
publication  ifeing  sent  by  him  to  the  reigning 
Emperor  of  Russia,  that  monarch  honoured 
htm  with  the  present  of  a  box  set  with 
diamonds,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  strongly 
expressive  of  the  regard  in  which  he  held 
Dr.  Robison's  character  and  talents.  The  last 
work  on  which  our  author's  attention  and  care 
Were  bestowed  was  his  '^Elements  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy,"  which  Mras  to  comprize  the  sub- 
stance of  his  lectures  on  that  subject,  and  was 
intended  to  consist  of  four  or  five  volumes. 
During  the  year  1804  the  first  volume  made 
its  appearance,  and  fully  answered  the  ex- 
pectations which  the  scientific  world  had 
formed  of  its  merit  and  importance.  By  the 
authdr's  death  in  the  following  January  the 
completion  of  his  plan  was  prevented,  to  the 
great  regret  and  loss  of  his  pupils,  his  friends, 
and  the  public ;  but  we  are  given  to  understand, 
that  he  left  behind  him  materials  for  a  second 
volume,  which  is  intended  for  the  press. 
Philosophical  Magaz,  Vols,  X.  and  XIIL 
StarVs  Bicg.  Scot.  —  M. 

ROBORTELLO,  Frincesco,  an  Italian 
man  of  letters,  bom  at  Udine  in  15 16,  was 
the  son  of  a  notary  and  noble  of  that  city. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Bologna 
under  Romolo  Amaseo,  and  about  1538  was 
invited  to  occupy  the  chair  of  eloquence  at 
Lucca.  In  1543  he  removed  to  Pisa,  where 
he  held  a  similar  professorship  till  1549,  when 
he  received  an  invitation  to  Venice  to  succeed- 
Batista  Egnazio,  then  past  his  services.  About 
that  time  he  took  a  wife  at  his  native  place } 
and  in  J  552  he  was  called  to  Padua  to  fill  the 
chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  eloqu^ice  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Lazzaro  Buonamici.  He  quitted 
Padua  for  Bologna  in  1557 ;  whence,  in  i5<So, 
be  was  recalled  by  the  senate  of  Venice  to  his 
diair  at  Padua.  In  that  city  he  died  in  1567, 
in  his  5i8t  year.  The  University  gave  him  a 
splendid  funeral,  and  the  German  nation  erected 
a  handsome  monument  to  ,his  memory  in  the 
church  of  St.  Antonio. 

Robortello  appears  to  have  been  of  a  con- 
tentious disposition,  for  at  most  of  the  places 
of  his  residence  hh  was  involved  in  quarrels 
with  his  colleagues,  and  his  writings  are  fall 
of  attacks  upon  his  contemporaries.  He  pub- 
lished numerous  works,  chiefly  on  critical  and 
antiquarian  topics,  among  which  were,  **  An- 
notations on  various  Authors,  Greek  and  Latin," 
1543,  republished  in  1548  with  several  sh^all 
treatises ;  a  corrected  edition  of  «  Aristotle's 


Poetics,**  together  with  a  paraphrase  on  «*  Ho^ 
race*iB  Art  of  Poetry  j"  an  edition  of  the  ••  Tra- 
gedies of  JBschylus  •,"  of  «  JElian's  Tactics,*' 
with  a  Latin  version ;  and  of  «  Longinus  de 
Sublimitate,  with  annotations.  He  also  pub« 
liahed  a  valuable  work  *<  De  Vita  et  Victn 
Populi  Romani  sub  Imperatoribus  Caesaribus 
Augustis,"  with  ten  other  dissertations  on  sub- 
jects of  Roman  antiquity ;  and  a  book  "  De 
Artificio  dicendi."  He  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  learned  Sigonio,  carried  on  with 
that  acrimony  by  which  literature  has  been  so 
much  disgraced.     Ttraboschi,  —  A. 

ROBUSTI.     See  Tintoret. 

ROCABERTI,  John-Thomas  de,  a  Spa- 
nish  prelate  in  the  1 7th  century,  noted  for  the 
ardour  of  his    zeal    in   defence  of  the  high 
claims  of  the  papal  see,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Peselada,  on  the 
frontiers   of    Catalonia    towards    Roussillon, 
about  the  year  1624.     He  entered  at  an  early 
age  into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  $  was  made 
provincial  of  Aragon  in  1666 ;  general  of  his 
order  in  1670 ;    Archbishop  of  Valencia  in 
1676;    and    inquisitor  general    in   Spain   in 
1695.     ^^  ^^®  honoured  with  the  esteem  of 
the  Catholic  King,  who  twice  appointed  him 
Viceroy  of  Valencia.     Such  time  as  the  duties 
of  his  places  permitted,  was  spent  by  him  in 
writing  and   editing  various   books.     By  his 
authority  as  general,  he  selected  from  the  mass 
of  manuscripts  belonging  to  his  order,  what 
were  considered  to  be  the  most  valuable  un- 
published labours  of  several  of  its  members^ 
which  he  directed  to  be  printed ;  but  at  his 
own   private   expence.     Besides   some  devo- 
tional,  ascetic,   and  mystical  pieces,  his  zeal 
for  the  church  of  Rome  and  for  the  papal  au- 
thority led  him  to  write  and  publish  a  treatise 
'<  De  Romani  Pontificis  Auctoritate,*'   1693, 
in  3  vols,  folio*     This  work  was  very  favoura- 
bly received  in  Spain  and  in  Italy ;   but  the 
sale  of  it  was  prohibited  in  France,  by  a  decree 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris.     Not  contented 
with  such  a  proof  of  his  devotedness  to  the 
holy  see,  he  spared  no  pains  in  procuring  all 
the  treatises  which  had  been  composed  by  dif- 
ferent authors  in  defence  of  the  Pope's  autho- 
rity and  infallibility,   and  made  provision  for 
their  being  printed  in  an  uniform  edirion  at 
Rome.     This  enormous  collection  is  entitled, 
'*  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Pontificia,'*   &c.,   and 
consists   of   21   folio  volumes.      The   Arch- 
bishop died    in   165)9,    when  be   was  about 
75    years    of   age.      Moreri.      Nouv.    Diet. 
Hist.  —  M. 
ROCCA9  Akgelo,  a  ieamed  Italian  monk 
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and  titular  Bishop  in  the  i6thand  earlypartof  the 
1 7th  century,  was  a  native  of  Rocca  Contrataj 
a  town  in  the  marche  of  Ancona,  suid  born  in 
the  year  154$*    When  verr  young  he  took  the 
habit  among  the  hermits  01  St.  Augustine^  and 
pursued  his  studies  at  Rome,  Venice,  Perusia^ 
and  Padua.     Having  distinguished  himself  by 
his  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  the  various  branches  of 
literature,  sacred  and  profane,  he  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of   doctor  of  divinity  by  the 
University  of  Padua,  and  afterwards  acquired 
much  celebrity  as  a  preacher  at  Venice.     Ap- 
prized of  his  learning  and  abilities,  his  general 
6ent  for  him  to  Rome,  where  he  appointed  him 
to  several  confidential  and  honourable  employ- 
ments, and  at  last  made  him  secretary  to  his 
order.      After  he  had  retained  this  post  some 
years,  Pope  Sixtus  V.  placed  him  in  the  Va- 
tican in  1585,  and  confided  to  his  superinten- 
dence those  editions  of  the  Bible,  the  councils, 
and  the  fathers,  which  issued  from  the  apos- 
tolical  press  during  his  pontificate.     In  the 
year   IS95>  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  by  way  of 
reward  for  these  services,  made  him  apostolical 
Sacristan,  and  titular  Bishop  of  Tagaste  in  Nu- 
midia.    He  collected  a  very  large  and  excellent 
library,  which  he  left  by  his  will  to  the  Augusti- 
nian  monastery  at  Rome ;  but  up<m  the  express 
condition,  that  it  should  be  always  open  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.    This  was  the  first 
library  formed  in  that  city,  to  which  the  public 
had  nreedom  of  access,  and  it  was  properly 
called,  after  the  name  of  its  benificent  founder, 
the  Angelical  Library.     Our  author  died  in 
itfao,  at  the  age  of  75.     He  ^hpote  numerous 
book^  in  divinity,  morals,  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities, philosophy,  controversy,  history,  and 
philology,  which  reflect  credit  on  his  learning, 
ingenuity,  and  industry.     He  published  <*  Bib^ 
liotheca  Vaticana  illustrata,"  which  is  held  in 
much  esteem,   though  not  always  accurate  ; 
**   Bibliotheca    Theologica    et  Scripturalis  ;'' 
<«  Notie  in  Novum  Tesumentum  5"  «  De  Pa- 
dentia ;"  «  De  Cometis  \^  «  Observationes  in 
vi     Libros    Eleeantiarum     Laur.     Vallae  ;*' 
«<  Observationes  de  Lingua  Latina ;"  and  other 
pieces  which   were    collected  together,    and 
printed    in    a  vols,  folio,  in  the  year  17 19: 
From  his  manuscripts  was  aho  published  in 
1745,    a   very    curious    coUection,    entitled, 
^<  Thesaurus  Pontificiamm  Antiquitatum,  nec- 
tioa  Ritoum  ac  Coeremoniarum,''  in  a  vols, 
folio.    Lamffs  Hilt.  diJa  Lit.  difltaliiFo/.F. 
I'vu,  mii.   art.  i.   $  15.      Monri.     Nouv.  Diet. 

Hiii.    WiUt  Diar.  Biog M. 
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priest  and  periodical  writer  in  the  Jansenistcoiu 
nection,  was  a  native  of  sonoe  part  of  thcT  diocese 
of  Poitiers,  but  the  place  and  time  of  his  birdi 
are  unknown.  He  obtained  a  benefice  in  the 
diocese  of  Tours,  where  it  is  probable  that  lus 
principles  rendered  him  obnoxious,  since  we 
are  informed  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  re- 
sign his  cure,  and  to  withdraw  into  prudatt 
obscurity  at  Paris.  From  the  year  i73f  till  a 
little  before  his  death,  he  had  a  principal  share 
in  conducting  a  popular  periodical  work  among 
the  followers  of  the  Bishop  of  Tpres,  enritled^ 
<<  Nouvelles  Ecclesiastiques  j"  on  which  ac- 
count he  claims  this  brief  nonce.  This  was  a 
weekly  publication,  and  at  first  consisted  chiefly 
of  extracts  of  letters  received  from  the  difierem 
provinces ;  but  after  the  year  1729  it  assumed 
a  more  methodical  form,  and,  besides  ecclesi- 
astical aflfairs,  discussed  a  variety  of  topics  in- 
teresting to  theological  students.  In  me  year 
1767,  a  table  of  the  contents  of  these  papers, 
from  the  year  1728  to  1760,  both  inclusive, 
was  publisned  at  Paria  in  2  large  4to.  volumes. 
To  render  die  series  complete,  another  ^ta. 
vol.  was  published  at  the  same  phce  in  1731, 
entitled,  <<  Les  Nouvelles  Ecclesiastiques,  ou, 
Avant-Nouvelles,''  relating  to  the  state  of  things 
from  the  arrival  of  the  constitution  Urngt' 
nitus  in  France,  towards  the  close  of  thte 
year  17 13)  till  the  commencement  of  the 
«  Nouvelles  Ecclesiastiques,''  in  1728.  The 
Abb^  de  la  Roche  died  in  1761,  and  is  said 
by  our  authority  to  have  been  a  virtuous  and 
worthy  man,  though  not  a  little  tinctured  with 
fanaticism.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.'-^M. 

ROCHE,  John  db  la,  a  celebrated  French 
preacher  in  the  17th  and  at  the  cooMnence-i 
ment  of  the  f  8th  century,  vsras  born  at  Nantes, 
in  the  year  1657.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  congregation  ot  the  Oratory,  and  distin- 
guished himself  early  in  life  by  the  superiority 
of  his  pulpit  talents.  Hence  he  was  frequently 
called  to  address  respectable  audiences,  both  in 
provincial  cities  and  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
considered  as  excelling  particularly  in  funend 
eulogies.  He  died  in  1711,  in  the  55th  year 
of  his  age.  He  puUished  eight  volumes  of 
sermons,  in  xamo.,  consisting  of  courses  of 
Advent  and  Lent  sermons,  discourses  on  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  and  panegyrics.  They 
are  said  to  be  recommended  by  the  soKdity  of 
their  matter,  as  weU  as  by  the  noUeness  and 
elegance  of  their  composition.  Notfv.  Dief* 
Hist.'^M. 

ROCHEFORT,  Williiu  de,  a  modem 
French  writer,  was  bom  in  1730  at  Lyons, 
He  had  a  small  employment  in  the  ^nanocsi 
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bat  findkig  in  himftelf  z  greater  propensity  to 
letters  than  to  business,  he  went  to  Paris>  and 
devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  Greek  literature* 
His  taste  for  antiquity  led  him  to  compose 
three  tragedies  upon  the  Greek  models,  which 
had  too  much  simplicity  to  please ;  and  a  co- 
medy which  he  brought  upon  the  stage  was 
not  more  successfuL  In  prose  he  published  a 
M  Refutation  of  the  Systeme  de  la  Nature ;" 
a  «  Critical  History  of  the  Opinions  of  the 
Ancients  concerning  Happiness ;"  and  a 
<<  Complete  Translation  of  the  Plays  of  So* 
phodes}"  this  last  work  gained  him  much 
credit  by  the  elegance  and  fidelity  of  the 
rersion,  and  the  judicious  notes  annexed  to  it. 
He  then  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  a  com- 
plete translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
(apparently  in  verse)  of  which  the  preliminary 
discourses  and  the  notes  seem  to  have  obtained 
more  applause  than  the  veruon  itself,  which, 
however,  he  had  the  interest  to  get  splendidly 
printed  at  the  royal  press  in  1 781,  in  4to.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,  to  which  he  contributed 
several  learned  memoirs.  He  died  in  1788, 
highly  esteemed  for  his  private  and  social 
virtues.     Nouv*  Diet.  Hist^-^^A* 

ROCHEFOUCAULT,  Francis,  Duke  of, 
Prince  of  Marsillac,  a  man  of  wit  and  a  well 
known  writer  in  the  age  of  .Lewis  XIV.,  was 
bom  in  1613.  He  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  young  noblemen 
about  the  court,  and  formed  a  connexion  with 
the  famous  duchess  of  Longueville,  which  in- 
Tolved  him  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  At 
the  battle  of  St.  Antoine  in  Paris  he  signalized 
lus  courage,  and  received  a  musket  shot  which 
for  some  time  deprived  him  of  sight.  When 
these  troubles  were  terminated,  and  he  had 
made  his  peace  with  the  government,  he  d^ 
voted  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  society  and 
literature.  His  house  was  the  resort  of  the 
best  company  at  Paris  in  point  of  talents  and 
understanding,  and  his  conversation  was  re- 
lished by  sudi  persons  as  Boileau,  Racine, 
Sevigni,  and  la  Fayette.  Nor  did  he  only 
shine  by  his  wit  and  vivacity;  he  displayed 
great  firmness  of  mind  under  domestic  losses 
(having  had  one  son  killed  and  another  wounded 
at  the  pass^  of  the  Rhine),  and  under  the 
pain  of  the  gout,  with  which  he  was  much 
afflicted  in  his  latter  vears.  Mad.  de  Sevign^ 
speaks  of  him  as  ^<  nolding  the  first  rank  in 
courage,  merit,  tenderness,  and  good  sense." 
In  Mad.  Maintenon's  Letters  is  a  portrait  of 
the  Duke,  in  which  there  are  some  features 
»ot  easily  reconciled  to  each  other.    **  He  had 


a  happy  physiognomy,  a  grand  air,  much  wii^ 
and  little  learning.  He  was  intriguing,  supple, 
and  wary  :  I  never  knew  a  friend  more  solid, 
more  open,  or  who  gave  better  counsd.  He 
loved  to  take  the  lead.  Personal  bravery  ap- 
peared to  him  a  folly,  and  scarcely  did  he  dis- 
guise this  opinion  |  yet  ^he  was  very  brave. 
He  preserved  till  death  the  vivacity  of  his  dis- 
position, which  was  always  very  agreeable, 
though  naturally  serious.''  Huet  asserts  that 
he  constantly  refused  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
French  Academy,  because  he  was  timid,  and 
feared  to  speak  in  public.  The  Duke  de  Ro- 
chefoucault  died  with  philosophical  tran« 
quillity  at  Paris  in  1680,  in  his  68th  year. 
He  made  himself  famous  by  a  work  entitled 
*^  Reflexions  et  Maximes/'  many  times  printed, 
and  abundantly  both  praised  and  criticised. 
Voltaire  speaks  thus  of  it :  «  This  little  col- 
lection, written  with  that  delicacy  and  finesse 
which  render  a  style  so  captivating,  had  tlie 
rare  merit  of  accustoming  readers  to  think,  and 
to  give  a  lively  and  precise  expressioiv  to  their 
thoughts."  The  fundamental  principle  of  this 
work  is,  that  self-love  is  the  motive  of  all  our 
actions.  **  It  is  therefore  (says  M.  Paltssot) 
less  the  history  than  the  satire  of  the  human 
race :  but  it  is  a  satire  which  pleases,  because 
it  flatters  malignity,  and  because  it  excuses 
men  from  the  admiration  of  virtue,  by  giving 
it  a  principle  in  common  with  vice,  and  thereby 
stripping  it  of  the  heroism  attributed  to  it." 
It  seems  allowed  that  the  writer  painted  very 
exactly  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  but  a  lover 
of  mankind  will  scarcely  admit  that  world  to 
have  been  a  fair  example  of  the  species.  Mi- 
santhropes have  taken  pleasure  in  his  senti* 
ments,  and  Swift  has  made  one  of  his  thoughts 
the  basis  of  his  most  finished  piece,  the  poem 
on  his  own  death,  beginning 

**  As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true." 

The  reflexions  and  maxims  are  detailed  in  no 
order,  and  the  manner  becomes  tiresome 
through  monotony.  The  Duke  also  wrote 
*<  Memoires  de  la  Regence  d'Anne  d'Autriche,'' 
2  vols.  lamo.,  17139  an  energetic  and  faithful 
representation  of  that  stormy  period,  in  which 
he  was  himself-  an  attor.  Nouv*  Diet.  Hist. 
Voltaire  SieeU.  —  A. 

RODE,  BEHNiiiuD,  an  eminent  Prussian 
painter,  was  horn  at  Berlin  in  1725.  At  an 
early  period  he  displayed  great  attachment  to 
the  sciences,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  painting,  in  the  study  of  which -he 
was  encouraged  aul  liberally  aupported  by  his 
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fjjithery  wlio  was  a  very  ingenidus  goldsmith. 
in  1750  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  re- 
ceived instruction  from  Charles  Vanloo  apd 
Kestaut.  He  then  returned  to  his  native 
place,  and  two  years  after,  visited  Italy,  where 
he  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  at 
Venice*  After  an  absence  of  two  years,  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  first  distinguished  him- 
self by  historical  and  allegorical  paintings,  four 
of  which  he  executed  for  a  Greek  church  in 
the  Ukraine*  He  presented  to  the  garrison 
church  at  Berlin  four  allegorical  paintings,  in 
which  he  introduced  four  of  the  Prussian 
generals  who  had  rendered  their  names  cele- 
brated in  the  seven  year's  war*  He  painted 
also  historical  pieces  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  in 
such  abundance,  that  it  appeared  inconceivable 
how  he  could  find  sufficient  time  to  co^iplete 
them.  The  greater  part  of  these  he  engraved 
in  a  very  good  style,  to  the  amount  of  about 
150,  a  catalogue  of  which  was  afterwards 
published.  Amoi^  these  are  some  studies  of 
landscapes,  which  he  sketched  in  the  course  of 
his  travels.  In  order  to  find  subjects  for  his 
pencil,  he  read  with  great  attention  the  ancient 
poets  and  historians  in  German  translations ; 
but  he  was  best  pleased  to  devote  his  talents  to 
scriptural  and  sacred  subjects,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  his  picture  of  Christ 
raising  up  the  dead.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to 
entitle  him  to  a  distinguished  rank  among 
historical  painters ;  but  the  excellence  of  his 
genius  is  most  .conspicuous  in  the  paintings 
which  he  executed  in  the  large  gallery  of  the 
palace  of  Sans  Souci,  and  in  the  hall  adjacent 
to  it.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Academy  of  Painting  at  Berlin,  and  died  in 
the  month  of  June  1797.  I^eues  Historisch  ^--^ 
biograpbisches  Handw'drterbuch  von  J*  G..  Groh^ 
mann,  —  J. 

RODOLPH   I.,    Emperor    of    Germany, 
founder   oi  the   Imperial   house   of  Austria, 

*  born  in  1218,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Albert  IV., 
Count  of  Hapsburgh  and  Landgrave  of  Alsiace. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  coi^rt  and  camp  of 
the  Emperor  Frederic   II.,  and   early  distin- 

'  tinguished  himself  by  his  vigour  and  dexterity 
in  martial  exercises.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1240,  he  succeeded  to-  a  territory  of 
very  moderate  extent,  which,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  time,  he  endeavoured  to  aug- 
ment by  military  enterprises.  He  entertained 
a  band  of  adventurers  of  different  nations,  whom 
he  employed  either  in  defending  him  from 
turbulent  neighbours,  or  in  attempts  to  aggran- 
dise himself  at  their  expence.    In  1245  ^ 


married  a  daughter  of   Burcard    Count    of 

Hohenburgh,  with, whom  he  obt^uned  some 
accession  of  estates.  Some  years  afterwards 
he  served  under  Ottocar  King  of  Bohemia 
against  the  Pagan  Prussians.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  relate  the  particulars  of  several  subse- 
quent years  of  activity,  during  which  he  was 
raising  himself  to  consequencje  by  equal  exer- 
tions of  prudence  and  valour,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  establishing  a  character  for  justice 
by  the  spirit  with  which  he  undertook  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  against 
the  barons  their  oppressors.  In  1273,  ^  he 
was  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Basil,  with 
whose  Bishop  he  was  at  enmity,  he  received  the 
very  unexpected  intelligence  that  he  was  unami- 
raously  elected  King  of  the  Romans*  After 
an  interregnum  of  two  years,  in  which  the 
empire  had  been  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, the  electors  had  assembled  at  Frankfort, 
when  two  candidates  appeared,  Alphonso  King 
of  Castille,  and  Ottocar  King  of  Bohemia. 
Both  of  these  were  probably  thought  too 
powerful  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  dignity  % 
and  in  looking  round  for  a  more  unexceptionable 
chief  of  the  empire,  Rodolph,  proposed  by  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  was  approved,  as  one  of 
talents  well  fitted  for  a  throne,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  inconsiderable  in  point  of  terri^ 
tories,  as  to  be  no  object  of  apprehension  to 
the  powerful  Princes  of  Germany.  An  ad- 
ditional motive  of  preference  was  his  having  six 
unmarried  daughters,  which  affi3rded  a  prospect 
of  an  imperial  alliance  to  the  secular  electors* 

Rodolph,  then  in  his  55th  year,  willingly 
accepted  the  offered  elevation,  tnough  sensiSle 
of  the  arduous  task  he  was  undertaking  against 
the  declared  opposition  of  the  two  unsuccessful 
candidates.  He  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-chapelley 
and  immediately  strengthened  himself  by  mar- 
rying two  of  his  daughters  to  the  Count 
Palatine  of  Bavaria  and  Duke  of  Saxony.  He 
also  took  measures  for  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  Pope  Gregory  X.,  with  whom  he  had 
an  interview  at  Lausanne,  and  who  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  election.  Alphoiiso  was 
induced  by  the  Pope  to  renounce  his  pre- 
tensions ;  but  Ottocar  pertinaciously  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  new  Emperor,  and  manifested 
the  bitterest  animosity  against  his  successful 
rival.  The  King  of  Bohemia  was  at  this  time 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Princes  in  Europe, 
and  was  distinguished  bv  his  abilities  and 
military  skill.  Asides  Bohemia  and  Bavaria, 
he  possessed  territories  in  the  North  of  Ger- 
many and  Hungary,  and  had  lately  acquired 
Austria. with  C»:intbia  and  Carniola.    Both 
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ptfties  litTing  prepared  for  the  contest,  war 
hrolEe  out  between  the  Imperor  and  the  King 
in  12759  and  Rodolph  commenced  hU  opera* 
tions  with  all  the  rigour  of  his  character.  He 
first  marched  against  Henry  Duke  of  Lower 
Aararia,  whom  Ottocar  had  secured  in  his 
interest,  and  soon  brought  him  to  change  his 
party.  He  then  penetrated  into  Austria,  and 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Vienna  before 
Ottocar  thought  of  his  danger.  This  Prince, 
finding  himself  unable  to  save  the  Austrian 
capital,  bent  his  haughty  spirit  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  upon  the  conditions  of  his 
renouncing  his  claims  upon  the  Austrian 
provinces,  and  consenting  to  acknowledge  the 
Emperor,  and  do  homage  for  Bohemia  and 
his  other  iiefs.  It  is  asserted,  though  only 
by  writers  of  a  later  age,  that  Ottocar  having 
requested  that  his  homage  might  be  performed 
in  private,  to  avoid  a  public  humiliation, 
Rodolph  apparently  consented,  and  the  cere- 
mony took  place  in  his  tent ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  it,  the  sides  of  the  tent  were  suddenly  drawn 
up,  and  the  King  of  Bohemia  was  expNOsed  on 
his  knees  to  the  view  of  the  surrounding 
armies.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  admitted 
by  the  historians  friendly  to  Rodolph's 
memory.  The  Austrian  provinces,  as  fiefs 
devolved  to  the  empire,  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Emperor. 

The  mind  of  Ottocar  was  so  much  irritated 
by  the  loss  and  disgrace  he  had  undergone, 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  a  faithful 
execution  of  the  treaty,  and  the  war  was  re* 
newed  in  1277.   It  is  probable  that  the  Princes 
of  the  empire  considered  this  quarrel  as  chiefly 
connected    with    the    personal    interests     of 
Rodolph,  for  he  met  with  much  less  support 
from  them  than  in  the  former  contest,  while 
Ottocar   had    strengthened   himself    by    new 
alliances.     With  some  difficulty  he  assembled 
an   army  able  to  contend  with   that  of  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  at  length,  in  August 
1278,  the  two  adversaries  met  at  Weidendorf. 
A  fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  Rodolpli  was 
beaten  to  the  ground  by  a  Thuringian  knight, 
and   brought  into  great  danger ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  Ottocar  was  made   prisoner  and 
killed,   and  his  army  was   enrirely  defeated. 
Rodolph  was  prevented  from  taking  possession 
of  Bohemia  by  Otho  Margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
and  he  thought  proper  to  enter  into  an  ac- 
commodation, by  which  Wenceslaus  was  ac- 
knowledged King  of  Bohemia,  whilst  he  him- 
self was  to  hold  Moravia  for  five  years,  and 
was  to  retain  the  Austrian  provinces.     The 
securitig  of  these  to  his  family-was  thenceforth 
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a  great  object  of  his  policy,  in  which  he 
encountered  many  difficulties,  but  at  lengh  he 
succeeded  in  settling  them  upon  his  two  on  Sy 
Albert  and  Rodolph. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  the  £m« 
peror,  thinking  it  would  be  for  his  honour  to 
revive  the  Imperial  authority  in  Italy,  after  the 
death  of  Gregory,  during  the  subsequent  short- 
lived pontificates,  sent  commissaries  into  that 
country  to  exact  homage  from  several  of  die 
towns.      He  was,  however,   thwarted  in  hta 
purpose,  and  on  the  accession  a£  Nicholas  IIL, 
he  found  it  expedient  to  confirm  to  die  papal 
see  its  possessions  in  Romagna.     Having  ac- 
commodated the  differences  which.subsisted  be- 
tween himself  and  the  King  of  Naples,  he  after- 
wards attempted  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 
empire  in  Tuscany ;  but  in  this  he  failed,  and 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  drawing 
large  sums  from  Lucca  and  other  cities  for 
the  confirmation  and  extension  of  their  privi- 
leges.    No  foreign  foe  now  remaining,  Ro- 
dolph turned  his  attention  to  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  order  in  Germany  $  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  was  necessary  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
building  private  fortresses,  which  were  no  other 
than  the  retreats  of  banditti,  or  the  refuge  of 
turbulent  nobles,  who  defied  all  law  and  authcK 
rity.     Of  these  strong  holds  he  razed  seventy 
in  one  year,  condemning  to  death  many  of  thdr 
owners  for  their  violations  of  the  public  peace. 
He  was  perpetually  making  progresses  through 
the  Imperial  cides,  administering  jusdce  and 
making  salutary  regulations,  so  that  he  obtained 
the  title  of  <<  a  living  law,''  and  deserved  to  be 
regarded  as  a  second  founder  of  the  German 
empire.     In  1183  he  engaged  in  a  war  against 
Philip,  Count  of  Savoy,  who  had  appropriated 
several  Imperial  fiefs  in  Helveda.     In  an  acdon 
near  Morat  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers^ 
unhorsed,  and  obliged,  in  order  to  save  himself, 
to   spring  into  the-  lake,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  the  branch  of  a  tree  till  rescued  by 
his  followers.     He  was,  however,  in  the  end 
victorious,  and  brought  the  count  to  terms  of 
submission.    He  was  in  like  manner  successful 
against  the  Count  of  Burgundy,  who  had  tnrns- 
fenred  his  homage  from  the  empire  to  France ; 
but  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  gain  possession 
of  Bern,  which  had  declared  itself  a  free  re- 
public.    The  troubles  of  Bohemia,  in  which 
the  oppressions  of  the  Regent  Otho  had  excited 
revolts  among  the  people,  while  the  minor  King 
Wenceslaus  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  Otho, 
called  Rodolph  into  that  country.     He  deli- 
vered Wenceslaus,  whom  he  mamed  to  one  of 
his  daughtera^  and  left  him  at  the  head  of  the 
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government,  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  The 
final  object  of  this  Emperor  was  to  secure  die 
Imperial  crown  to  his  only  sunriving  son 
Albert;  but  the  elector^,  probably  become 
jealous  of  a  house  which  had  been  raised  to 
such  prosperity,  were  not  to  be  persuaded  into 
this  measure,  and  Rodolph  was  severely  morti- 
fied with  the  disappointment.  His  strength  had 
already  begun  to  fail,  and  as  he  was  upon  his 
way  to  Spire,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Ger- 
mesheim,  where  he  died  in  July  1 291,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  19th  of  his  reign. 

There  is  scarcely  an  excellency  of  body  or 
mind  which  the  biographers  of  the  house  of 
Austria  have  not  attributed  to  its  founder;  and 
it  appears  from  the  history  of  his  actions  that 
few  Princes  have  surpassed  him  in  energy  of 
character,  and  civil  and  military  talents.  He 
was  brave,  almost  to  a  fault,  indefatigable, 
simple  and  unaffected  in  his  manners,  persua- 
sive, affable,  aiid  magnanimous.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  he  seems  to  have  been 
little  scrupulous  in  the  means  of  aggrandise- 
inent,  but  as  an  Emperor  he  was  in  general 
moderate  and  equitable.  In  his  <^4th  year  he 
ftiarried  for  his  second  wife  a  Princess  of  Bur- 
gundy only  14  years  of  age,  but  no  issue  pro- 
ceeded from  this  ill  sorted  union.  By  his  first 
marriage  he  had  a  numerous  offspring,  of  whom 
six  daughters  were  all  united  to  powerful 
&milies.  Mod.  Univ.  Hut.  Cox^s  Hist,  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  —  A. 

RODOLPH  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  son 
of  Maximilian  11. ,  was  born  in  1552,  and  re- 
ceived the  principal  part  of  his  education  in 
Spain  under  the  Jesuits.  His  father  procured 
him  the  crown  of  Hungary  in  157^,  and  that 
of  Bohemia  in  15751  together  with  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Romans.  On  the  death  of  Maxi- 
milian in  1576,  he  succeeded  to  the  Imperial 
throne,  being  then  regarded  as  a  highly  accom- 
plished Prince,  of  great  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  conversant  with  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge. Unfortunately  his  tastes  and  acquire- 
ments  were  so  far  from  qualifying  him  for  the 
station  to  which  he  was  elevated,  that  they 
diverted  his  attention  from  the  principal  duties 
of  a  sovereign.  He  was  greatly  attached  to 
mechanical  inventions,  and  spent  whole  days 
in  the  shops  of  clockmakers,  turners,  and  other 
arrists.  Chemistry  was  also  one  of  bis  fa- 
vourite studies,  with  its  usual  attendant  in  that 
age,  alchemy.  He  had  a  passion  for  horses 
which  led  nim  to  waste  much  lime  in  his 
stables,  disguised  as  a  groom.  His  easiness  of 
temper  was  a  defect,  as  it  was  attended  with 
timidity  and  irresolution ;  and  his  zeal  for  the 


Catholic  religion  rendered  him  unfriendly  to 
those  tolerating  principles    upon   which   his 
fadier  had  acted.    He  had  succeeded  to  the 
sole  possession  of  the  territories  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  his  numerous  brothers  being  provided 
for  by  pensions ;  and  finding  -that  the  Protes- 
tant religion  had  spread  in  them  to  a  degree 
that  threatened  to  subvert  the  superiority  o^ 
the  Catholic,  his  first  care  was  to  restore  thi 
preponderance  of  the  latter.     His  measures  for 
this  purpose  occasioned  sonie  revolts,  and  a 
total  alienation  of  the  minds  of  his  Protestant 
subjects.     In  the  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
Rodolph  took  part  against  the  Protestants  on  all 
occasions  of  dispute  between  them  and  the 
Catholics ;  and  his  interference  was  a  principal 
cause  of  the  deposition  and  expulsion  of  the 
Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  had 
embraced  the  Protestant  religion  and  r  larried. 
Troubles  soon  arose  in  his  Hungarian  domi- 
nions, where  Sultan  AmurathllT.,  who  had 
broken  the  subsisting  truce»  made  various  in« 
cui^sions  in  which  he  overran  part  of  Hungary 
and  Croatia.     These  were,  however,  chastised 
by  several  defeats  given  to  the  Turks  by  the 
Imperial  generals.     But  Mahomet  m.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Amurath,  took  the  important  town  of 
Agria  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  war  was  main, 
tained  for  several  years  with  various  fortune  in 
that  kingdom,  till  a  peace  was  concluded  with 
Sultan  Achmet  in  i6o5.     Rodolph,  who  had 
fixed  his  residence  in  Prague,  took  little  per- 
sonal  share  in  these  events  being  chiefly  occu« 
pied  with  his   multifarious  studies ;    and   hit 
Hungarian  subjects  had  contracted  such  a  con- 
tempt for  his  character,  that  they  invited  his 
brother,  the  Archduke  Matthias,  to  undertake 
the  government,  and  in  1607  elected  him  for 
their  King.     They  were  especially  induced  to 
take  this  step,  from  the  supposed  inclination  of 
Rodolph  to  advance  his  cousins  Ferdinand  and 
Leopold,  who  were  entirely  under  the  direction 
off  the  Jesuits,  in  prejudice  of  his  brothers. 
Matthias   prepared  to  take   possession  of  hii 
kingdom,  and  marching  with  an  army  through 
Austria,  also  projected  to  make  himself  master 
of  that  duchy.     The  timid  and  pacific  Rodolph 
was  persuaded  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  his 
brother,  by  which  he  ceded  to  him  both  Hun- 
gary and  Austria,  and  Matthias  was  solemnly 
inaugurated  as  sovereign  of  those  countries. 

Soon  after,  great  disturbances  arose  in  the 
empire  on  account  of  the  disputed  succession 
to  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  with 
which  were  associated  the  causes  of  dissention 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants '  of 
Germany.    Confederations  were  formed,  and 
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both  parties  prepared  for  war.    The  Emperor 
convoked  diets,  and  appears  to  have  diligently 
exerted  himself  in  order  to  prevent  extremities. 
He,  however,  gave  his  chief  confidence  to  his 
cousin  tlie  Archduke  Leopold,  who  was  sent 
to  govern  the  disputed  territories,  and  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  army.     This 
prince  at  length  marched   into  Bohemia,  to 
awe  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  rendered 
discontented    by   attempts    to  introduce   the 
inquisition  into  the  country,  and  by  violations 
of  their  privileges.     In  this  emergency  they 
applied  for  assistance  to  Matthias,  who  entered 
Bohemia,  and  obliged  Leopold  to  disband  his 
troops.     Not  content  with  this  success,  he  so 
wrought  upon  the  weakness  of  his   brother, 
that  Kodolph  resigned  to  him   his  remaining 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  of  which  Matthias  re- 
ceived   the    crown   in    161 1.     Rodolph  was 
probably  at  that  time  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  for  he  died  in  January  161 2,  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age,  and  36tn  of  his  reign. 
Conscious  weakness,   and  the  predictions   of 
the  celebrated  but    superstitious   astronomer 
Tycho  Brahe,  had  rendered  him  distrustful  of 
all  his  relations,  so  that  he  finally  shut  himself 
up   in  his  palace,    which  he   never   quitted 
either  for  exercise  or  amusement.     He  w«is 
never     married,     but     left     some     natural 
children.     Among  his  various  studies  the  most 
respectable  was  that  of  astronomy,  his  attach- 
ment to*  which  induced  him  to  invite  Tycho 
Brahe  to  Prague,    where    he    was    liberally 
patronised  till  his  death ;  and  the  same  patro- 
nage was  afterwards  given  to  the  more  enunent 
Kepler  who    had    ^en    his    disciple.     The 
Rodolphine  tables,  commenced  by  the  former, 
and  completed  by  the  latter,  have  perpetuated 
the    name    of    this   Emperor    as    a   promo- 
ter of  science.     Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Sacy  Hist. 
de  PHongrie.     Coxeis   Hist,   of  the  Mouse  of 
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RODON,  David  de,  or  rather  DERO- 
DON,  David,  a  celebrated  French  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  17th  century,  was  bom 
in  some  part  of  Dauphin^,  but  in  what  place, 
or  in  what  year,  we  are  not  informed.  As  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  Catholic  in  1630,  he 
was  most  probably  educated  in  that  religion; 
but  he  afterwards  renounced  it,  and  became 
zealously  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formed. He  filled  the  philosophical  ch^ir, 
first  at  Die,  afterwards  at  Oranee,  and  lastly 
at  Nismes.  Bayle  says,  that  <<  he  was  one  of 
the  most  acute  logicians  at  that  time  in  France, 
and  few  Spanish  or  Irish  schoolmen  exceeded 
him  in  what  concerns  universalsi  and  entia  ra^ 


tsonisj  and  the  airy  and  abstracted  specub^ons 
of  the  categories,  and  the  dependencies  of  the 
syllogistical  forms*     But  if  he  equalled,  in  this 
particular,  the  most  refined  logicians  of  the  ' 
schools,    he   surpassed   them   greatly  in    his 
physics ;  for  he  embraced  the  opinions  of  the 
moderns,  and  the  hypothesis  of  atoms,  and  he 
explains,  like  Gassendi,  several  natunJ  effects 
by  mechanical  principles."    He  published  «  A 
Course  of  Philosophy,"  which  was  well  received, 
notwithstanding  that  the  too  great  length  of 
the  scholastic  disputes  which  were  introduced 
into  it,  must,  as  Bayle  observes,  have  been  not 
a  little  discouraging  to  students.     Of  the  jusi- 
tice  of  that  observation  we  have  been  satis- 
fied, by  examining  a'^art  of  that  course  en- 
titled <<  Logica  Kestituta,"  which  alone  fills  . 
a  large  4to.  volume.     The  author  having  been 
induced  to  publish  an   abridgement    of   the 
whole,  under  the  title  of  <<  Philosophia  Con- 
tractai*'  that  performance  met  with  great  sue* 
cess,  and  underwent  repeated  impressions.     It 
is  a  moderate  sized  volume  in  4to.,  and  con- 
tains short  systems  of  logic,  metaphysics,  phy- 
sics, and  ethics  \  to  which  is  added,  a  treatise 
or  disputation  on  human  liberty.      M.  Dero- 
don  also  engaged  in  controversy,  and  published 
<<  A  Disputation  against  the  Mass,"  in  8vo.  \  a 
treatise  entitled,  «  De  Supposito,"  &c.,  8vo., 
in  which  he  openly  declared  himself  the  de- 
fender of  Nestorius  against  St.  Cyril,  not  by 
admitting  two  natures,  but  by  maintaining  that 
Nestorius  did  not  admit  them,  and  that  Cyril 
confounded  the  two  natures  of  Christ ;  and  a 
piece  entitled,  *<  The  Tomb  of  the  Mass,"  in. 
8vo.     By  the  last  mentioned  book  the  Catho- 
lics were  so  highly  exasperated  against  him, 
that,  in  163  a,  by  their  interest  at  court  they 
obtained  a  royal  decree,  which  banished  him 
from  the  kingdom.     Upon  this  he  retired  to 
Geneva,  where  he  died  about  two  years  af- 
terwards.    BayU.     Moreri, — M. 

RODRIGUEZ,  Alphonsus,  a  Spanish  Je- 
suit  in  the  i6th  century,  whose  labours  are 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Catholic  world^ 
was  bom  at  Valladolid,  in  the  year  1526.  He 
entered  the  society  of  Jesiis  at  Salamanca, 
where  his  proficiency  in  his  studies  recom- 
mended him  to  the  esteem  of  his  superiors^  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  novices 
in  that  place.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the 
college  of  Montroyal  in  Gallicia,  where,  during 
twelve  years,  he  filled  the  chair  of  professor  of 
moral  theology  with  great  reputation.  From 
this  seminary  he  was  transplanted  to  Montella 
in  Andalusia,  of  which  he  continued  rector  for 
more  than  thirty  years*    The  remainder  of  his 
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fife  wn  divided  between  the  'establishments 
belonging  to  his  order  in  Cordova  and  Seville, 
at  the  latter  of  which  cities  he  died  in  i6i6, 
at  the  age  of  90.  Two  vears  before  that 
event,  he  published  his  celebrated  work,  en- 
titled, <'  Exercises  of  Perfection,  and  of  the 
Christian  Virtues,"  in  3  vols.  4to.  i  on  which 
his  Catholic  biographers  bestow  the  warmest 
commendations,  while  they  express  their  re- 
gret that  the  author  should  have  introduced 
into  it  a  number  of  stories  which  do  not  appear 
entitled  to  credit.  This  work  was  translated 
into  French  bv  the  solitaries  of  Port^Royal, 
by  the  Abb^  Desmaretz  of  die  French  Aca* 
demy,  and  others,  of  whose  versions  a  vast 
number  of  editions  has  been  published,  some 
in  2  others  in  3  volumes  4to.  An  abridg- 
ment of  it  has  also  appeared  in  French,  by  the 
Abb£  Tricalet,  in  2  vols.  i2mo.  Translations 
of  it  have  likewise  been  made  into  the  Latin, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and  other  languages. 
jfnionii  Bibl.  Script.  Hisp.  SUvein  BibL  Script. 
Soc.  Jes.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.'-^M. 
ROE,  Sir  Thomas,  a  distinguished  tra- 
veller and  negotiator,  was  bom  about  1580  at 
Low  Layton  in  Essex.  He  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to'  Magdalen*college  in  Oxford, 
which  he  left  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
passed  some  time  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
and  also,  it  is  supposed,  in  France.  He  was 
made  an  esquire  of  the  body  to  Qu^^i^  Eliza- 
beth towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  and  in 
1604  was  knighted  by  King  James.  We  are 
not  informed  what  preceding  studies  or  occu- 
pations caused  him  to  be  thought  a  fit  person 
ibr  maritime  discoveries,  but  we  are  told  that 
it  was  at  the  instigation  of  Henry  Prince  of 
Wales  that  he  undertook  an  exploi^tory  voyage 
to  Guiana.  Having  fitted  out  a  ship  and  pin- 
nace at  his  own  charge  and  that  of  his  friends, 
he  sailed,  in  1609,  for  the  river  of  Amazons, 
up  which  he  proceeded  to  the  distance  of  300 
miles,  landing  in  various  places  to  examine  the 
country.  From  its  mouth  he  sailed  along  the 
coast  to  that  of  the  Oroonoko,  entering  several 
of  the  intermediate  rivers  in  canoes }  and  hav- 
ing spent  thirteen  months  in  a  laborious 
survey  of  this  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, which  he  did  not  find  so  full  of 
gold  (the  great  object  of  search  at  that  rime) 
as  was  commonly  supposed,  he  returned  to 
England  in  161 1.  The  credit  he  acquired  in 
this  expedition  caused  him,  at  the  desnre  of  the 
East  India  company,  to  be  sent,  in  1614,  ^  *oi- 
bassador  to  Jehanguire,  the  Mogul  Emperor, 
for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce.     He  arrived  at  Suxat  in  the 
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autumn  of  that  year,  and  resided  at  the  Mogul 
court  rill  the  beginning  of  1618.  His  conduct 
in  this  station  did  honour  to  himself  and  his 
country,  and  he  made  many  curious  observations 
on  the  court  and  people,  of  which,  specimens 
were  given  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  and  after- 
wards in  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages. 
On  his  departure  thence,  he  visited  the  court 
of  Schah  Abbas  in  Persia,  with  whom  he 
made  a  treaty,  by  which  the  East  India  com^ 
pany  obliged  itself  to  assist  him  with  a  fleet 
for  the  purpose  of  expellino;  the  Portuguese 
from  Ormus,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  a 
free  trade  with  Persia. 

After  his  return,  SirThomas  Roe  was  elected, 
in  1620,  a  representative  in  parliament  for  Ci- 
rencester ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  f" 
nominated  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
which  post  he  occupied  under  the  Sultans 
Osman,  Mustapha,  and  Amurath  IV.  The 
services  he  rendered  here  to  the  political  and 
commercials  interests  of  his  country  were  nu- 
merous and  important,  and  few  members  of 
the  diplomatic  body  have  ever  acquired  more 
general  respect  and  esteem.  He  was  particu- 
larly^ serviceable  to  the  Greek  .church,  by  pro- 
tecting it  both  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
Turkish  ministers,  and  from  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jesuits  and  other  bigots  to  the>  papal  see. 
The  gratitude  he  inspired  on  this  account 
assisted  him  in  his  collection  of  manuscripts 
in  the  Greek  and.  Oriental  languages,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Bodleian  library ;  and  to 
him.  was  entrusted  the  famous  Alexandrine 
manuscript  of  the  Bible  presented  to  Charles  L 
by  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  During 
his  embassy.  Sir  Thomas  drew  up  "  A  true 
and  faithful  Relation  of  what  hath  lately 
happened  in  Constantinople,  concerning  the 
Death  of  Sultan  Osman,  and  the  setting  up  of 
Mustapha  his  Uncle :  with  a  Continuation  of 
the  same  Story,''  printed  in  1622,  Lond.  4to. 
He  also  kept  minutes  of  his  negotiations  at  the 
Porte,  which  remained  in  manuscript  till  1740, 
when  they  were  published  by  the  Society  for 
promoting  learning,  under  the  title  of  **  The 
Negotiations  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  in  his  Embassy 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  from  the  Year  1621  to 
1628  inclusive,**  fol. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Constantinople! 
he  was  sent,  in  1629,  to  mediate  a  peace 
between  Poland  and  Sweden.  In  this  he  sue-* 
ceeded  so  as  to.  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom  he  encouraged 
in  his  design  of  an  expedition  into  Germany. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Denmark  at  Copen* 
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hagen ;  and  he  went  a  second  time  to  that 
court,  and  also  to  those  of  several  German 
princes,  and  was  present  at  the  congress  of 
Hamburgh,  and  in  its  removals  to  Ratisbon 
and  Vienna.  In  1640  he  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
made  several  speeches  upon  important  oc- 
casions, especially  an  excellent  one  at  the 
council  table  against  debasing  the  coin.  Whilst 
yet  a  member  of  parliament,  he  was  sent,  ia 
1 64 1,  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  to  negotiate  for 
the  restoration  of  the  late  King  of  Bohemians 
son  to  the  Palatinate,  an  order  at  the  same 
time  being  made  that  he  should  retain  his 
scat  in  the  house.  After  his  return,  the  King 
^  created  him  a  privy-counsellor,  and  chancellor 
^  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  The  view  of  the 
approaching  national  disturbances  embittered, 
and  perhaps  shortened,  his  life,  which  was 
terminated  in  1644.  He  left  the  character  of 
a  very  able  and  upright  minister,  a  true  patriot, 
and  an  accomplished  gentleiinan.  Besides  the 
writings  above-mentioned,  he  left  in  manuscript 
a  "  Compendious  Relation  of  the  Proceedings 
and  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Dyet  held  at  Ratisbon 
in  1640  and  1641  ;"  and  a  ««  Journal  of  several 
Proceedings  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.** 
In  1730  proposals  were  issued  for  printing  by 
subscription  all  the  Negotiations  and  Embassies 
of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  but  the  design  was  not 
carried  into  effect.     Bhgr.  Britan.  —  A. 

ROEDERER,  John-George,  an  anatomist 
and  eminent  writer  on  midwifery,  was  bom  in 
1726  at  Strasburg.  He  studied  physic  at  the 
University  of  his  native  place,  and  took  the 
degree  ot  doctor  in  1750.  He  travelled  for 
improvement  to  Paris,  England,  and  Holland, 
particularly  attending  to  the  obstetrical  branch 
of  medicine,  in  which  he  practised  with  great 
reputation  on  his  return  to  Strasburg.  The 
iUustrious  Haller  invited  him,  in  1754,  to 
Gottingen  to  be  hts  anatomical  assistant,  and 
resigned  to  him  the  chair  of  that  science.  He 
also  gave  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  midwifery,  which  greatly  improved  that  art 
as  administered  by  practitioners  of  both  sexes  in 
that  part  of  Germany.  He  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  distinction  he  had  acquired,  being  obliged 
from  ill  health  to  resign  his  chair  and  return  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  died  in  1 763-  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Peters- 
burg, the  Royal-Societies  of  Upsal  and  Got- 
tingen,  and  the  Academy  of  Surgery  of  Paris. 
This  physician  wrote  a  number  of  works, 
many  ot  which  were  theses,  programs,  dis- 
sertations, &c;  on  anatomicad  and  obstetrical 
'  topics,  to  which  he  applied  great  exactness  of 


observation,  with  respect  to  measure,  weight, 
and  other  particulars.  He  also  published 
«  Elementa  Artis  Obstetrician  ad  Usum  Pre- 
lectionum  Academicarum,''  8vo.,  1752,  several 
times  reprinted,  and  translated  into  French; 
this  is  an  useful  and  scientific  compendium  of 
the  most  approved  theory  and  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, with  several  additions  of  Ms  own  j 
«  Icones  Uteri  humani  Observationibus  illus- 
trat«,"  fol.,  1759,  1764;  "  Opuscula  Medica, 
sparsim  prius  edita,"  4to.,  1 764 ;  in  this  are  con- 
tained most  of  the  dissertations  before  published 
separately.  Halleri  BibL  Anatom,  et  Chirurg, 
Eloy  Diet.  Hist.  -^  A. 

ROELL,  Hermann-Alexander,  a  cele- 
brated Protestant  divine  and  theological  pro- 
fessor in  Friesland  and  Utrecht  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  1 8th  century,  was  bom 
in  1653,  at  Doelberg  in  the  county  of  Marck 
in  Westphalia,  the.  lordship  of  which  belonged 
to  his  father.  Having  discovered  an  early  in- 
clination for  learning,  he  was  provided  with 
able  tutors,  under  whose  instructions  he  suc- 
cessfully studied  tlie  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages,  as  well  as  philosophy  and  the  ma- 
thematics. In  1670,  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht,  where  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  famous  Francis  Burmann  on  divinity 
and  the  sacred  Scriptures,  till  the  approach  of 
the  French  army  compelled  him  to  retire  and 
remove  to  Groningen.  This  seminary,  how- 
ever, being  soon  afterwards  alarmed  by  the 
same  invaders,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and 
studied  for  some  time  at  Marpurg,  and  after 
that  at  Heidelberg.  Thence  he  went  to  Basil 
and  Zurich ;  and  in  167(5,  he  once  more  visited 
the  United  Provinces,  and  spent  two  years^at 
the  Universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  No 
sooner  had  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
than  he  received  an  invitation  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Pfotestant  church  at  Cologne  \  which 
the  sickly  and  precarious  state  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  decline.  He  now  became 
chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  Abbess  of  Hervorden, 
and  daughter  of  Frederic  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  he  retained  that  post  till  the  death  of  the 
Princess  in  1680.  Not  long  after  that  event 
be  was  appointed  preacher  to  Albertine, 
Princess  of  Orange,  and  widow  of  William 
of  Nassau ;  in  whose  household,  and  at  De- 
venter,  he  exercised  the  ministry  till  the  year 
1 686,  when  he  accepted  the  offer  of  a  pro- 
fessorship in  divinity  from  the  University  of 
.Franeker.  About  this  time  a  controversy 
began  to  be  warmly  agitated  in  the  united  pro- 
vinces .  concerning   the  following   qaestions  : 
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*<  Whether  the  divine*  origin  and  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  can  be  demonstrated  by 
reason  alone,  or  whether  an  inward  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  healrts  of  Chrisdans 
be  necessary  in  ord^t  to  the  firm  belief  of  this- 
^  fundamental  point  ?"  and  <<  Whether  the  sab- 
ered writings  propose  to  us,  as  an  object  of 
faith,  any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  dic- 
tates of  right  reason  i"  Professor  Roell  took 
an  active  part  in  this  controversy ^  and  was  at 
the  head  of  those  doctors  and  other  learned 
men  who  answered  the  former  question  in  the 
afHrmative,  and  the  latter  in  ^he  negative.  As 
the  flame  excited  by  this  controversy  increased 
from  day  to  day,  the  states  of  Friesland  thought 
proper  to  interpose  their  authority,  and  at- 
tempted to  restore  peace  to  the  church, -by 
imposing  silence  on  the  contending  parties. 
Not  long  afterwards,  Roell  alarmed  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  colleagues,  more  particularly  of 
the  learned  Vitringa,  by  using  language  when 
explaining  the  doctrines  of  the  .generation  of 
the  son,  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  the  divine 
decrees,  and  the  penal  eiFects  of  original  sin, 
which  they  pronounced  to  differ  essentially 
from  the  meaning  of  those  doctrines  as  received 
and  established  in  the  Dutch  church.  To 
prevent  any  controversy  on  these  points  in 
their  province,  the  magistrates  of  Friesland 
again  interfered,  and  published  an  edict 
enjoining  silence,  forbidding  at  the  same 
time  all  professors,  pastors,  -^c.  from 
teaching  the  particular  opinions  of  Roell ; 
and  this  pacific  divine  sacrificed  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  notions  to  the  love  of  peace  and 
concord.  But  in  other  provinces,  the  expla- 
nations of  our  author  and  his  disciples  were 
condemned,  both  in  private  and  in  public 
synods,  as  heresies  and  corruptions  of  divine 
truth.  Dr.  Machine,  in  a  note  to  his  version 
of  Moshdm's  "  Ecclesiastical  History,**  as  re- 
ferred to  below,  observes,  that  Roeli's  "  no- 
tion CQUceming  the  Trinity  did  not.  essentially 
differ  from  the  doctrine  generally  received 
Aipon  that  mysterious  and  unbtelligible  sub- 
ject ;  and  his  design  seemed  to  be  no  more 
than  to  prevent  Christians  from  humanizing 
^  the  relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son* 
'  But  this  was  wounding  his  brethren,  the  rigo- 
rous systematic  divines,  in  a  tender  point ; 
for  if  Anthropom&rphism^  or  the  custom  of  at- 
tributing to  the  deity  the  kind  of  procedure  in 
acting  and  judging  that  is  usual  among  men 
(who  resemble  hini  only  as  imperfection  re- 
sembles perfection),  was  banished  from  theo- 
logy, orthodoxy  would  be  deprived  of  some 
^t  it9  most  precious  phrases,  and  our  confet- 


iidtts  of  faifE  and  systems  of  doctrine  would 
be  reduced  iv^ithin  much  narrower  bounds." 
However,  notwithstanding  t)iat  our  author't^ 
particular  opinions  were  proscribed,  he  was 
continued  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
his  professorship  at  Franeker,  for  several  years 
afterwards.  In  1704,  be  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  fill  the  divinity  chair  at  the  University 
of  Utrecht,  upon  the  most  honourable  and 
advantageous  terms ;  and  he  retained  that  post 
with  great  credit  till  his  death  in  17 18,  when 
he  was  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  Among 
his  publications  are  *<  A  Commentary  upon  the 
Commencement  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
Epliesians,"  1715,  4to. ;  the  second  part  of 
the  same  with  <<  An  Analysis  of  the  Episde  to 
the  Colossians,"  X73I9  4to.,  a  posthumous 
piece  ;  **  An  Analysis  and  Abridgment  of 
the  Prophetical  Books  of  the^  Old  and  New 
Testament,*''  1683,  4to.,  avowedly  taken  from 
Gulichius,  who  had  been  his  tutor ;  *<  An 
Explication  of  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg,*' 
1728,  a  posthumous  piece;  <<  Theological 
Theses  on  the  Generation  of  the  Son,  and 
the  temporal  Death  of  the  Faithful,'*  1689, 
4to.  \  <<  Two  Philosophical  Dissertations  on 
Natural  Religion,  and  one  on  innate  Ideas,'* 
1700,  4to. ;  and  a  multitude  of  academical 
"  Dissertations,"  "  Disputations,"  and  other 
tracts,  both  in  the  Latin  and  Dutch  languages. 
Moreri.  Mosheim.  Hist.  EccU  sac*  xvii*  sect,  it* 
par.  a,  cap,  ii,  $  33 1  34*  —  M. 

ROEMER,  Olaus,  a  celebrated  Danish 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  who  flourished 
in  the  17  th  and  early  part  of  the  i8th  century, 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  merchant  at  Ar- 
husen  in  Judand,  where  he  was  bom  in  the 
year  1644.  From  an  elementary  school  at  ht$ 
native  city  he  was  transplanted  to  the  Univei^sity 
of  Copenhagen,  in  the  year  1662,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  progress  which  he- 
made  in  his  academical  studies,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  mathematical  sciences,  which  were 
the  favourite  subjects  of  his  pursuit.  By  assi- 
duous application  he  'had  become  so  expert  in 
those  sciences,  and  such  an  able  astronomer,  that 
in  the  year  1671,  having  been  introduced  ta 
M.  Picard,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  who  was  sent  by  Lewis  XIV.  to  make 
astronomical  observation  in  the  northern  re- 
gions, that  gentleman  was  ereatiy  surprized 
and  pleased  with  him.  So  high  was  the  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  young  Roemer's 
merits,  that  he  engaged  him  to  accompany  him 
when  he  returned  to  France*  Here  he  pre^ 
siented  him  to  the  King,  who  smpomted  him 
mathematical  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  and. 
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•etded  a  petition  upon  hun.     Roemer  was 
united  with  Picard  and  Cassini^  in  making  as- 
tronomical obserrations  ;  and  in  i672>  he  was 
admitted  a  number  of  die  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.     In  this  city  he  resided  ten 
years^  during  which  he  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation by  his  discoveries ;  and  he  is  even  said 
to  have  complained  afterwards^  that  his  coad- 
jutors took  the  honour  of  many  things  which 
roperly  belonged  to  him.     Here  it  was  that 
e»  for  the  first  time,  found  out  the  velocity 
with  which   light  moves,    by  means  of  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.    For  many  years 
he.  had  observed  that^  when  Jupiter  was  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  earth,  at  which  he 
could  be  observed,  the  emersions  of  his  first 
satellite  happened  constanty  fifteen  or  sixteen 
minutes  later  than  the  calculations  gave  them. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  light  reflected 
by  Jupiter  was  thus  long  in  passing  through 
the  excess  of  distance,  and,  consequently,  that 
it  took   up   sixteen  or  eighteen  ^  minutes   in 
running  over  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  eight  or  nine  in  coming  to  us,  provided 
that  its  velocity  was  nearly  uniform.     This 
discovery  met  at  first  with  much  opposition ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bradley, 
in  the  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  manner. 
In  the  year  1681,  Roemer  was  recalled  to  his 
own  country  by  Christian  V.  King  of  Den- 
mark, who  appointed  him  professor  of  astro- 
nomy at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and 
gave  him  the  title  of  his  own  mathematician, 
with  a  considerable  salary.    His  Majesty  also 
employed  him  in  reforming  the  coin,  improv-* 
ing  the  public  buildings,  regulating  the  weights 
and  measures,  and  in  surveying  and  laying  out 
the  high  roads  throughout  the  kingdom:  of- 
fices which  he  discharged  with  the  greatest 
credit  and  satisfaction*     In  1687,  ^^  ^^^S 
directed    him    to    travel   through   Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  in  order  to 
collect  such  information  on  a  variety  of  points, 
as  might  be  applied  to  beneficial  purposes  in 
Denmark.    Upon  his  return  home  durine  the 
following  year,  he  was  made  counsellor  of  the 
chancellery;  and  in  1693,  assessor  of  the  su- 
preme tribunal  of  justice.     After  the  death  of 
Qiristiaa  V.y  Roemer  was  distinguished  by  the 
favour  of  his  successor,  Frederic  IV.,  who,  in 
1705,  appointed  him  burgomaster  of  Cope&- 
liagen,  and  in  1706,  honoured  him  with  the 
dignity  of  counsellor  of  state.      This    able 
man  was  preparing  to  publish  the  result  of  his 
observations^  when  he  died  in  17 10,  a  few 
days  before  he  had  completed  the  66th  year  of 
bis  age.    In  175)1  ^^^®'  HorrdK)V|  wno  had 


been  his  disciple,  and  was  then  *  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Copenhagen,  publidied,  in  a 
4to.  volume,  various  observations  of  Roemer, 
with  his  methodx>f  observing,  under  the  title 
of  <'  Basis  Astronomix/'  In  the  difierent 
volumes  of  the  <<  Memoires^  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  the  institu^ 
don  of  1666,  may  also  be  seen  various  accounts 
of  his  astronomical  observations,  and  other 
pieces  communicated  by  him,  particularly  in 
Vols.  I.  and  X.  of  that  collection.  Alhrii 
Thurs  Idea  Hist.  Lit.  Dan.  Par.  I.  cap.  vii.  §  2- 
Moreri.  Mutton's  Math.  Diet.  —  M. 

ROGER,  first  ELing  of  Sicily,  bom  in  1097^ 
was  son  of  Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  and  grand- 
son of  the  Norman  Tancred  of  Hauteville.  He 
succeeded  in  his  fourth  year  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Sicily,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Adelaide.     As  soon  as  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  he  appears  to  have  displayed  an 
ambitious  spirit  \  for  he  endeavoured  to  obt^ 
the  undivided  possession  of  Palermo,  of  which 
a  moiety  belonged  to  the  elder  branch  of  his 
family,  and  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  his  estates 
in   Calabria.      On  the  death   of  his  cousin^ 
William  Duke  of  Apulia,  in  1127,  without 
issue,   Roger   immediately  sailed  to  SalernOf 
where  he  received  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  the 
inhabitants  of  that  capital ;  and  afterwards^  at 
Reggio,  was  proclaimed  Duke  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria.    His  application  to  Pope  Honorius  IL 
to  obtain  from  him  the  investiture  of  these 
duchies  was  rejected  \  and  the  Pope,  joined  by 
some  disaffected  barons,  opposed  him  by  force 
of  arms  ;   at  length,  however,  Roger  effected 
an  accommodation  with  him,  and  the  investiture 
viras  granted ;  after  which  he  brought  the  mal« 
contents  to  submission.     He  was  now  become 
\  potent  prince,  and  being  urged  by  many  of 
his  principal  subjects  to  assume  the  regal  title> 
he  willingly  complied  with  a  request  uiat  flat- 
tered his  ambition.  Convoking  in  the  Christmas 
of  1 130  an  assembly  of  his  barons  at  Palermo^ 
and  availing  himseli  of  a  schism  in  the  papal 
see,  in  which  he  took  part  with  the  antipopc^ 
Anacletus,  he  received  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  the  royal  crown  of  Sicily  from  the 
hands  of  a  cardinal  delegated  for  the  purpose. 
He  was  invested  at  the  same  time  with  the 
principality  of  Capua   and  the  dukedom   of 
Naples.     A  rebellion,  however,  soon  after  took 
place  among  his  new  subjects  in  Italy,  from, 
whom,  in  attempting  to  quell  it,  he  sustained  a 
defeat  which  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Salerno, 
and  thence  to  Sicuy.    Meanwhile  the  Emperor 
Lothaire  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  other 
p^al  candidatei  Innocent  IL»  who  was  abo 
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ackiMyvrledged  by  several  of  the  Italian  states ; 
and  a  formidable  confederacy  was  formed 
against  Roger>  in  which  the  republic  of  Pisa, 
then  a  powerful  maritime  state,  took  a  leading 
part*  An  active  war  was  carried  on  for  several 
years  with  various  success  in  the  south  of  Italy; 
and  in  1 137  the  Emperor  reduced  all  Apulia, 
of  which  a  new  Duke  was  created,  whilst 
Roger,  who  still  supported  an  antipope,  under «- 
went  excommunication  from  Innocent.  He 
had,  however,  the  fortune,  in  1139,  to  take  the 
Pope  prisoner,  who  purchased  his  liberty  by  the 
absolution  of  the  King,  and  his  investiture  in 
Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Capua.  From  that  period 
the  afiairs  of  Roger  became  prosperous;  he 
reduced  many  of  the  rebels,  whom  he  treated 
with  great  severity,  and  in  fine  gave  a  solid 
establishment  to  his  Italian  dominion.  The 
successors  of  Innocent,  who  had  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge his  regal  title,  were  brought  to  com- 
ply by  the  terror  of  his  arms ;  and  he  even  ob- 
tained a  bull  declaring  that  no  legate  should  be 
sent  into  his  dominions  contrary  to  his  desire* 

About  the  year  1146,  Roger  carried  his 
arms  into  Africa,  and  after  reducing  Malta, 
which  thenceforth  became  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Sicily,  he  made  himself  master  of 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Safax,  Capsia,  and  Bona,  and 
an  extensive  tract  of  sea*coast,  which  he  ren- 
dered tributary.  About  the  same  time  he 
avenged  himself  of  the  injustice  and  insolence 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  Manuel,  who  had  im- 
prisoned his  ambassadors,  and  offered  him 
other  indignities,  by  sending  a  powerful  fleet, 
mdiich  took  the  island  of  Corfu,  and  cruelly 
ravaged  all  the  coasts  of  the  Morea»  One  re- 
sult of  this  expedition,  better  than  mere  spoil 
or  vengeance,  was  the  carrying  off  a  number 
of  silk  manufacturers,  ana  settling  them  in 
Sicily  and  Apulia,  where  they  introduced  their 
art.  His  admiral  advanced  as  far  as  Constan- 
tinople, the  suburbs  of  which  he  pillaged  and 
burnt ;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  setting  free 
Lewis  Vn.  of  France,  who,  on  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  had  been  intercepted  by*a  Gre- 
cian squadron.  Manuel,  however,  assisted  by 
the  Venetians,  pursued,  and  in  part  destroyed, 
the  Sicilian  fleet,  and  recovered  CoriHi.  Ro- 
ger, finding  his  health  in  a  declining  state, 
associated  on  the  throne  his  only  surviving  son 
William ;  and  after  employing  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  erecting  monuments  of  his  munifi- 
cence and  piety,  he  expired  at  Palermo  in 
1 154,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  ase,  and  25th  of 
his  reign  as  King,  leaving  the  character  of  one 
of  the  ablest,  most  vigorous,  and  fortunate 
princes  of  hia  time^  but  more  the  object  of 


dread  than  of  affection  to  his  ovm  subjects. 
He  had  a  large  person,  a  rough  voice,  and  a 
leonine  aspect,  was  equally  brave  and  politic, 
a  lover  of  learning  and  talents.  He  caused  to 
be  inscribed  on  his  sword,  with  no  vain  boast, 
<<  Apulus  et  Calaber,  Siculus  mihi  servit,  et 

Afer."     Mod.  Univ.  Hut.     Gibhan A. 

ROGERS,  John,  a  celebrated  divine  of  the 
church  of  England  in  the  1 8th  century,  was 
born  at  Ensnam  in  Oxfordshire,  of  whidh 
parish  his  father  was  vicar,  in  the  year  1679. 
He  was  instructed  in  grammar-learning  at 
New-college  school  in  Oxford  \  whence  he  was 
elected,  in  1693,  to  a  scholarship  of  Corpus* 
Christi-college.  He  pursued  his  academical 
studies  with  coiAmendable  diligence,  and, 
having  before  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the 
regular  period,  proceeded  M.  A.  in  the  year 
1700,  with  considerable  reputation.  As  by 
inclination  he  was  led  to  embrace  the  clerical 
profession,  he  soon  afterwards  entered  into 
holv  orders ;  and  since  there  was  no  prospect 
of  his  speedily  succeeding  to  a  fellowship  at 
his  college,  he  wisely  determined  to  habituate 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  function^ 
by  undertaking  the  curacy  of  some  parish* 
Accordingly,  he  obtained  that  of  Buckland  in 
Berkshire,  about  ten  miles  from  Oxford,  the 
convenient  distance  of  which  enabled  him^ 
usefully  as  well  as  agreeably,  to  divide  ht& 
time  between  his  charge  and  the  University. 
In  this  situation  he  conducted  himself  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parishioners,  both  aa 
a  minister  and  a  man,  that  they  raised  a  hand« 
some  subscription  for  him  as  afternoon- preacher 
on  Sundays.  In  1706,  he  succeeded  to  a 
vacant  fellowship  at  his  college;  and  four 
years  afterwards,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  In  17 12,  he 
was  invited  to  London,  and  chosen  lecturer 
of  St.  Clement's  Danes.  On  this  new  scene^ 
the  excellence  of  his  discourses,  his  graceful 
gesture,  and  his  clear  pathetic  elocution,  soon 
rendered  him  a  verv  popular  preacher;  and* 
his  reputation  in  this  line  became  so  well 
established,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Christ-church  and  St.  Leonard 
Foster  Lane  unanimously  chose  him  their 
lecturer  also.  This  relation .  towards  those 
respective  parishes  he  retained  many  years^ 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people,  by 
whom  he  was  respected  and  beloved  for  the 
uniform  diligence  and  unabated  zeal  with 
which  he  discharged  his  professional  duties^, 
and  for  his  exemplary  an  agreeable  mannefS. 
Hitherto  his  m^ts  had  not  procured  for  hid^ 
any  parochial  benefice^  bat  in  i7itf>  he  wa» 
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presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wrington  in 
Somersetshire ;  and  in  the  same  year  h^  racated 
his  fellowship  at  Corpus-Christi-college,  by 
marrying  a  sister  of  Lord  Colerane>  who  had 
been  his  pupil  in  the  University.  Some  time 
afterwards,  he  was  elected  canon  residentiary 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells ;  in  which  he 
mbo  bore  the  office  of  sul>>dean«  On  these  dig* 
nities  he  reflected  credit,  by  devoting  the 
honourable  leisure  which  they  aflorded  him, 
not  to  luxurious  ease,  or  ostentatious  hospi- 
tality, but  to  the  strict  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station,  especially 
.to  frequent  preaching.  In  the  year  17191  he 
embarked  in  the  celebrated  Bangorian  con- 
troversy, by  publishing  <<.  A  Discourse  of  the 
Visible  and  Invisible  Church  of  Christ:  in 
which  it  is  shewn  that  the  Powers  claimed  by 
the  Officers  of  the  visible  Church  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Supremacy  of  Christ  as 
Head,  or  with  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of 
Christians,  as  Membersof  the  invisible  Church,^ 
8vo.  This  discourse  was  received  with  great 
applause  by  the  advocates  for  church  authority, 
and  is-  certainly  deserving  of  praise,  for  the 
.temper  and  seriousness  wi&  which  it  is  written, 
as  well  as  for  the  methodical  arrangement  of 
iiis  matter,  and  the  perspicuity  of  reasoning 
.which  the  author  displays.  The  advocates  for 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  however,  main- 
tained, that  the  whole  superstructure  of  Ins 
argument  is  built  upon  an  untenable  foundation, 
.an  inadmissible  distinction  of  Visible  and 
AnwjiUe  church,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Christian  code,  and  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
This  was  ably  argued  'by  the  learned  Dr. 
Sykes,  who  published  an  answer  to  Mr.  Rogers's 
discourse;  which  the  latter  undertook  to  re^ 
fute,  by  publishing  <<  A  Review  of  the  Dis- 
course of  the  Visible  and  Invisible  Church, 
being  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Sykes's  Answer  to  that 
Discourse,"  1721,  8vo.  His  design  in  this 
review  was  more  fully  to  do  justice  to  his 
argument,  and  more  explicitly  to  unfold  and 
support  his  principles,  pursuing  them  through 
their  several  conclusions,  and  marking  their 
application  to  particular  cases.  By  his  oppo- 
nent, however,  his  additional  matter  was  not 
regarded  as  either  sufficiently  novel  or  weighty 
to  demand  a  rejoinder  \  and  Mr.  Rogers  may 
at  least  boast  of  having  had  the  last  word  in 
that  famous  controversy. 

The  reputation  which  our  author  had  ac- 
quired by  these  performances,  could  not  be 
,over  looked  by   his   alma   maters   and  .must 

tatitle  lum  to  the  honours  ^t  her  disposal. 


Accordingly,  in  die  year  I72r,  the  Universiby 
of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him,  by  diploma, 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  without  his 
desire  or  previous  knowledge.  Dr.  Rogers 
was  not  only  famed  for  his  controversial 
talents,  but  also  for  his  great  skill  as  a  casuist  \ 
and  in  this  capacity  he  was  often  consulted  by 
persons  who  were  burdened  by  scrupulous 
consciences,  or  who  wished  to  resolve  difficult 
points  in  religion.  For  the  benefit  of  sucb 
persons  among  them  as  had  been  tampered 
with  by  the  insidious  arts  of  popish  emissaries, 
and  were  in  danger  of  being  seduced  into 
the  Romish  pale,  he  composed  some  excellent 
little  treatises;  one  of  which  was  published 
by  him  in  1726,  under  the  title  of  <<  Reasons 
against  Conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in 
a  Letter  to  his  Guardian,  a  late  Convert  to 
that  Church,  by  a  Student  in  the  Temple," 
8vo.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  desire  of  some 
eminent  characters  who  wished  to  bring  him 
more  into  public  view,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
King  George  11. ;  an  honour  equally  unex- 
pected and  unsought  by  him.  About  the 
same  time  he  entered  the  lists  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  by  publishing  a  volume  of  sermons^ 
entitled,  ««  Tne  Necessity  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion, and  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 
asserted  in  eight  Sermons,"  8vo.  These 
discourses  were  introduced  by  <'  A  Preface, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Scheme  of  Literal 
Prophecy,"  &c.,  written  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Collins.  In  this  preface  he  discovered  a 
disposition  to  repress  freedom  of  enquiry 
and  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  evidences 
of  revelation,  and  even  used  indirect  threaten- 
ings  against  the  author,  on  account  of  the 
covert  attack  on  Christianity  which  was  made 
in  his  work.  His  exceptionable  sentiments 
and  language  on  this  occasion,  not  only  exposed 
himself  to  great  severity  of  reproof  from  Mr. 
Collins,  but  were  animadverted  upon,  in  a 
very  spirited  manner,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Chandler, 
who  censured  him  for  ushering  in  his  dis- 
courses in  vindication  of  a  religion  which  ab- 
hors persecution,  with  a  preface  that  strongly 
savours  of  it.  And  even  in  the  opinion  of 
,his  friends,  such  an  introduction  of  them 
seemed  liable  to  lome  exception,  or,  at  least, 
demanded  a  more  full  and  distinct  explication* 
He  therefore  published,  in  the  year  1728, 
<<  A  Vindication  of  the  civil  Establishment 
of  Religion ;  wherein  some  Positions  of  Mr. 
Chandler,  the  Author  of  <  The  Literal  Scheme' 
and  an  Anonymous  Letter  on  that  Subject  are 
occasionally  considered,"  &c.|  8vo.  Soon  afte^ 
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the    publication    of   his   ««  Eight    Sermons," 
•Dr.  Rogers  resigned  his  lectureships,  and  re- 
moved   from   London,  with  the  intention  of 
spending  the   remainder   of    his   life  in   the 
country,  and  chiefly  at  Wrington,  where  he 
could  fully  enjoy   those   rural  exercises   and 
recreations    in    which    he     had    always    de- 
lighted.    He  had  not  been  long  at  his  rectory, 
however,  before  he  was  surprized  with  a  hand- 
some and-  generous  offer,  from  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  of  the  valuable  vicarage 
of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  in  London,  which 
was  made  to  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty   not   to   refuse   it.     Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  mstituted  to  this  living  in 
October  1728  j  but  he  enjoyed  it  only  for  a 
very  short  time,  since  he  died   on  the   first 
of    May  1729,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 
He   was  a  man   of  good  abilities,    and   was 
generally  esteemed  an  excellent  writer ;  though 
he  was  by  no  means  a  profound  scholar,  nor 
ambitious  of  being  thought  one.     He  neither 
collected   nor  read   many  books ;  being  per- 
suaded that  from  a   few,    well   chosen,   and 
diligently  studied,   the  most  real  knowledge 
would  be  acquired.   In  private  life,  he  adorned 
the  virtues  of  a  Christian  with  the  manners  of 
a   gentleman ;   and  he  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  liveliness  of  his  disposition, 
and  the  polite  freedom   of  his  conversation. 
After  his  death,  three  volumes  of  his  sermons 
were  published  in  8vo,,  one  entitled,  **  Twelve 
Sermons  preached  upon  several  Occasions;" 
the   second,  <<  Nineteen  Sermons  on  several 
Occasions  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Author's 
Life,    with   an   ^ulogium    written    by   John 
Burton,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Eton-College ;"  and 
the  third,   <<  Seventeen  Sermons   on   several 
Occasions ;  to  which  are  added  two  Tracts  j" 
one  consisting  of  the  reasons  against  conversion 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  already  mentioned ; 
and   the  other  a    persuasive    to    conformity, 
addressed  to  the  Dissenters.     He  also  wrote  a 
persuasive    to    conformity,  addressed    to   the 
Quakers.      Life  prefixed  to  his  Sermons,  Biog* 
Brit.  Brit.  Biog.  —  M. 

ROHAN,  Henrt,  Duke  of,  second  of  the 
name,  one  of  the  first  in  rank,  talents,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  French  nobility  of  his  time,  was 
born  at  the  castle  of  Blein  in  Britany,  in  1579. 
At  the  age  of  16  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Amiens  under  the  eyes  of 
Henry  IV.,  who  had  a  great  affection  for  him, 
and  to  whom  he  was  presumptive  heir  before 
the  birth  of  the  Dauphin.  After  the  death  of 
Henry,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the>Calvinist 
party  in  Fmace,  a  station  which  he  reUined 


during  three  religious  wars  against  the  authority 
of  Lewis   Xni.     In  the   first,  in    1621  i  he 
defended  Montauban    in    person,  where    he 
animated  his  party  by  the  following  address ; 
"  You  have  sworn  tne  union  of  the  churches 
in  my  presence ;  it  is  a  sacred  oath,  and  you 
ought  to   keep  it  inviolable.     Though-  there 
should  be  only  two  persons  of  our  religion, 
I  will  be  one  of  the   two.     My  houses  and 
revenues  are  seized  j  but  my  swqrd  amd  life 
remain,    and    I    will    employ  both   in*  your 
defence."     The  siege  was  raised,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  favourable  peace  was  granted 
to  the  Protestants.     The  war  was  rekindled  in 
1625  ^°  consequence  of  violations  of  the  late 
treaty,  but  was  soon  terminated  by  a  peace 
on  the  former  conditions.   At  length  Richelieu 
(see   his  life)  resolved   entirely  to   subdue  a 
party  which  had  become  a  sort  of  separate  re- 
public in  France,  allied  for  its  own  defence 
with  her  enemies.     He  laid  siege  to  Rochelle, 
the  strong  hold  of  the  Calvinists,  and  at  length 
took    it ;   and   though  the  Duke  of  Rohan 
vigorously  maintained  the  war  in  Languedoc, 
he  was  in  fine  obliged  in  1629  to  make  his 
submission,  and  the  party  was  deprived  of  all 
its  fortresseSji  but  still  allowed  the  public  exer^ 
cise  of  its  religion.     To  some  of  the  most 
violent,  who  were  enraged  at  the  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, and  accused  their  chief  of  hav* 
ing  sold  them,  he  presented  his  naked  breast^ 
saying,  ^<  Strike  I    I  am  content  to  die  by  your 
hands,  after  having  ventured  my  life  in  your 
service."     As  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  that 
he  should  quit  the  kingdom  till  it  pleased  the 
King  to  recal  him,  he  retired  to  Venice.     It  i» 
affirmed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of 
Rohan,  that,  during  his  residence  in  this  city, 
the  Duke  engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte  for  the  purchase  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  with  a  view  of  settling  in  it  Protes- 
tant refugees  from  France  and  Germany,  and 
that  it  failed  principally  through   the  death 
of  the  Patriarch  Cyril,  by  whose  mediation 
it  was  carried   on.     The  Venetian  republic 
nominated  him.  its  general  in  chief  against  the 
Imperialists ;  but  the  King  of  France  took  him 
from  its  service  to  send  him  ambassador  to  the 
Swiss  and  Grisons.  At  the  head  of  the  troops  of 
the  latter,  he  drove  the  Germans  and  Spaniards 
out  of  the  Valteltne  in  1633.     He  afterwards 
defeated  the   Spaniards  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Como ;   but  the   Grisons  becoming 
suspicious  that  it  was  not  intended  to  with« 
draw   the  French  troops  from  their  country, 
rose  in  arms,   and  the  Duke  was  obliged  to 
make  a  separate  treaty  with  them  in   1637* 
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Appidmiding  that  he^  might  incur  the  re- 
senunent  of  Richelieu  on  thia  account,  he 
letired  to  Geneva.  He  thence  went  to  jom 
hi*  friend  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar»  with 
whom  he  fought  against  the  Imperialists  at 
Rheinfekl  in  1638.  He  received  wounds  in 
the  action  of  which»  some  weeks  after*  he 
died  at  the  abbey  of  Konigfeld  in  Swisserland, 
at  the  age  of  59.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Genera,  where  a 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

The  Duke  of  Rdiac  was  one  of  the  greatest 
captains,  of  his  time,  and  possessed  all  the 
qualities  lequisite  in  the  head  of  a  partyi 
together  widi  disinterestedness,  generosity, 
and  gentleness  of  manners.  He  is  finely 
cbnacterisedby  Voltaire  in  the  following  lines : 

Ayec  tous  les  talens  le  ciel  Tavoit  fait  naitre  : 

n  agit  en  heros ;  en  sage  il  ecrivit. 

II  fut  m^me  grand  homme  en  combattant  son 

maitre, 
£t  plus  grand  lorsquil  le  servit. 

The  Duke  waa  the  author  of  several  works, 
military  and  politicaL  These  are,  <<  Les  In« 
terets  des.  Princes  y**  <*  Le  parfait  Capitaine, 
on  TAbreff^  dea  Commentaires  de  Cesar;" 
**.  Un  Tnate  de  la  Corruption  de  la  Milice  an* 
cienne ;"  **  Un  Trait6  du  Gouvemment  des 
Trrize  Cantons ;"  ^  Memoires,"  containing  the 
Transactions  in  France  from  1610  to  1629; 
**  Recueil  de  quelques  Diseours  politiques  sur 
les  Afiairea  de  TEtat,  dqmis  1612  jusquen 
1629 ;''  '^  Memoires  et  Lettres  de  Henri  due 
de  Rohan  sur  la  guerre  de  la  Valteline.''  It 
was  one  of  his  projects  to  divide  France  much 
ij\  the  manner  of  the  modem  departments. 

His  wife  Margarei  of  Betbunt,  daughter  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Sully,  warmly  espoused  the 
interests  of  her  husband  and  party,  and  ren- 
dered herself  odebrated  by  her  courage. 

Bmjamn  dt  Roban^  Lord  of  SotiHx,  his  bro- 
ther, acted  a  distinguished  part  in  thb  calvinist 
wars,  and  finally  took  refuge  in  England,  where 
he  died  in  1640.  Morm.\  MUiot  EUmens. 
Houv.  Diet.  Hist.  —  A* 

ROHAULT,  Jambs,  a  French  philosopher 
and  mathematician  of  some  note  in  the  17th 
century,  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  at 
Amiens  in  Picardy,  where  he  was  bom  in  the 
year  1620.  Having  been  instructed  in  clas- 
sical learning  and  the  belles-lettres  at  his  na- 
tive place,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  the 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  towards  which 
he  had  an  early  bias,  under  the  eminent  pro- 
fessors of  that  city.    In  hi^scientific  enquiriesi 
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he  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  an  ardent 
love  of  truth,  and  to  have  sought  after  it  widi 
diligence  and  impartiality.  He  studied  the 
writings  both  of  the  ancient  and  modem  phi- 
losophers; but  Des  Cartes  was  the  audior  who 
most  engaged  his  notice,  and  of  that  great  man 
he  became  a  zealous  follower.  His  attach- 
ment to  the  system  of  Des  Cartes,  proved  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Claude  Clerselier,  an  advocate,  celebrated 
for  his  erudition,  and  known  by  his  translation 
mto  French  of  several  of  the  works  of  that 
philosopher.  Delighted  at  finding  in  Rohault 
a  strenuous  defender  of  his  master,  he  con« 
ceived  so  great  a  regard  for  him,that  he  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  family. 
He  engaged  him  to  draw  up  an  abridgment 
and  explanation  of  the  philosophical  wodcs  of 
Des  Cartes,  and  to  illustrate  it  with  notes  and 
reflections.  The  result  of  his  labours,  which 
he  enritled  ^  Physics,''  is  a  methodical  and 

Eerspicuous  production,  and  was  taught  by 
im  at  Paris  during  ten  or  twelve  years  befoie 
he  gave  it  to  the  public.  His  enthusiastical 
admiration  of  Des  Cartes  is  shewn  in  the  pre* 
face  to  this  work,  in  which  he  says,  that  «  the 
abilities  and  accomplishments  of  this  philoso- 
pher must  oblige  the  whole  world  to  confess, 
that  France  is  at  least  as  capable  of  producing  and 
raising  men  versed  in  all  arts  and  branches  of 
knowledge  as  ancient  Greece.**  Rohault  died 
in  the  year  1675,  ^hout  the  age  of  55,  leaving 
behind  him  the  character  of  an  amiable,  as 
well  as  a  learned  and  philosophic,  man.  His 
*<  Physics"  were  translated  from  the  French 
into  Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  who  accom- 
panied his  version  with  notes,  in  which  the 
Cartesian  errors  are  corrected  upon  the  New- 
tonian system.  The  fourth  and  best  edition  of 
this  translation  was  published  in  17  iS,  in  8vo* 
Rohault  also  puUished  <<  Elements  of  the 
Mathematics;''  and  <<  Dialogues  concerning 
Philosophy,''  1671,  i2mo.,  on  the  principles  ca 
the  Cartesian  system,  which  is  now  considered 
as  entitled  to  little  other  merit,  than  that  of 
having  corrected  the  errors  of  the  ancients. 
After  the  author's  death,  a  collection  of  piecea 
was  made  from  his  manuscripts,  and  printed 
at  first  at  Paris  and  then  at  the  Hague,  in 
1690,  in  a  vols.  i2mo. ;  containing,  ITie  first 
Six  Books  of  Euclid;  Trigonometry;  PraC* 
tical  Geometry ;  Fortification ;  Mechanics  % 
Perspective;  Spherical  Trigonometry;  and 
Arithmetic.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist*  Mar» 
tin's  Biog.  PbiL     Huttof/s  Math.  Dict.^M. 

ROLAND^.  Mirxe-Jbanmb  fm.iFoif>  a 
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woman  distinguished  for  her  virtues  and  talents 
during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
vmB  bom  at  Paris  in  1 754.  Her  father  was 
M^Phltpon,  a  respectable  engraver  and  jew- 
eller,  nvho  instructed  her  in  the  arts  connected 
with  his  profession.  Though  not  regularly 
handsome,  her  person  was  attractive,  and  her 
character  and  accomplishments  excited  general 
admiration  in  the  small  circle  in  which  she 
moved.  It  was  supposed,  likewise,  that  she 
would  inherit  a  fortune  not  inconsiderable  for 
her  station^  but  her  mother,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent woman,  dying,  her  father  became  dissipated, 
and  squandered  great  part  of  his  own  and  his 
daughter's  property.  With  the  little  she  was 
able  to  preserve,  she  retired  to  a  convent, 
where  she  lived  in  solitude,  submitting  with  a 
truly  philosophical  spirit  to  her  privations, 
whilst  she  was  improving  her  mind  by  study. 
Among  her  admirers  lud  been  M.  Roland, 
who  was  now  in  the  post  of  inspector  of  ma- 
nufactures at  Amiens :  he  had  been  rejected 
by  her  father,  who  disliked  his  severity  of 
manners,  but  he  sought  her  out  in  her  retreat, 
and  obtained  her  hand,  when  she  had  com- 
pleted her  25th  year :  he  was  20  years  old^r. 
She  accompanied  him  to  Amiens,  where  she 
added  the  knowledge  of  botany  to  her  oth^r 
acquisitions.  "tShe  afterwards  visited  Switzer- 
land and  England,  and  was  led  by  what  she 
observed  in  uie  constitutions  of  those  countries 
to  study  the  theory  of  government,  the  ^[esult 
of  which  was  an  ardent  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  liberty*  Her  husband  removing 
to  Lyons,  ^e  spent  several  winters  with  him 
in  that  city,  and  the  summers  at  his  country 
house  in  the  vicinity^  sttU  extending  the  sphere 
of  her  knowledge  and  attainments.  When 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  Roland  lost  Jut 
place  as  inspector,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  whi- 
ther he  was  deputed  to  the  constituent  assem- 
bly for  the  negotiation  of  some  arrangeoient 
respecting  the  public  debts  of  Lyons.  Ma- 
dame Roland  was  now  in  her  element.  She 
received  at  her  apartment  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party,  especially  those  called  the.  Gi- 
rondists, assisted  at  all  their  deliberationsj  and 
employed  her  pen  in  their  service.  In  March 
1792,  when  the  King  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  allay  the  public  discontents,  to  nomi- 
nate a  popular  administration,  Roland  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  interior;  and  though 
he  was  a  man  of  talents  and  information,  yet- 
the  public,  perhaps  justly,  attributed  to  his 
wife  the  most  eloquent  and  best  written  of 
his  public  papers*  She  has  avowed  that  his 
celebrated  letter  to  the  King  waa  chiefly  her 
VOL.  vui. 


composition.  Roland,  and  all  the  other  mi- 
nisters except  Dumouriez,  were  dismissed  in 
consequence  of  their  urging  the  King  to  sanc- 
tion certain  decrees  which  he  disapproved; 
but  when  the  monarchy  was  abolished  for  a 
republican  government,  he  was  restored  to  his 
place.  In  December  1792,  Mad.  Roland  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  in  order 
to  repel  a  denunciation  that  had  been  made 
against  her,  and  spok^  with  equal  eloquence 
and  facility.  She  appeared  again  to  defend 
her  husband  when  proscribed  with  the  rest  of 
the  Brissotinesj  but  could  not  obtain  a  hearing. 
He  made  his  escape,  but  she  was  apprehended, 
and  committed  to  the  Abbaye.  After  a  con*-' 
finement  of  some  weeks,  she  was  released, 
but  had  scarcely  returned  to  her  house  when 
she  was  again  arrested  by  the  satellites  of 
Robespierre.  She  was  sent  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Pelagie,  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
prison,  and  there  passed  her  time  in  consoling 
her  fellow-prisoners,  and  composing  an  account 
of  her  own  life,  and  of  the  transactions  she 
had  witnessed.  At  length  she  was  called  be- 
fore the  bloody  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
underwent  an  examination  with  a  calmness 
and  serenity  disturbed  only  when  one  of  the 
brutal  judges  asked  her  questions  offmsive  to 
modesty.  Her  condenmation  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  in  November  1793  she 
was  led  to  the  soafibld.  On  passing  the 
statue  of  Liberty  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
she  bent  her  head  towards  it,  exclaiming,  **  O 
Liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  perpetrated  in 
thv  name  {"  She  then  submitted  to  the  stroke 
with  the  most  heroic  fortitude.  She  predicted 
that  her  husband  would  not  long  survive  her  ; 
and  when  he  heard  of  her  death,  he  quitted  hie 
asylum  and  put  an  end  to  his  fife*  M[ad.  Ro» 
land  was,  indeed,  a  woman  capable  of  inspiring 
all  the  elevated  sentiment^  she  felt.  With  the 
grace  and^nimation  of  one  sex,  she  possessed 
the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the  other;  and 
she  was' generally  thought  superior  to  all  die- 
men  of  die  party  with  whom  she  was  con- 
nected. She  particularly  excelled  them  in 
penetration  and  knowledge  of  the  hvonaa 
character,  and  was  not  a  dupe  to  that  philoso- 
phy of  which  she  partook  in  common  widi 
them*  She  left  one  only  daughter,  whose  sole 
provision  was  her  mother^s  writings.  She  had 
written  <<  Opuscules,^  on  moral  topics,  and 
<<  Voyage  en  AMleterre  et  en  Suisse  ;**  and 
when  in  prison,  mt  composed  what  she  en. 
titled  <<  Appel  a  Timpartiale  Posterite,"  con« 
taining  historical  notices^  anecdotes,  and  her 
own  private  memoirs.    This  is  an  interesting 
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workf  written  ^h  much  energy  and  ▼iracity^ 
though  not  with  perfect  correctness  and  equa« 
lity  of  style.  It  presents  many  well-drawn 
portraits  of  the  leading  characters  of  that 
period,  with  the  purest  sentiments  of  public 
and  private  morality.  Her  own  memoirs  are 
peculiarly  yaluable,  as  giving  a  picture  of  life 
and  manners  in  the  middle  ranks  in  France, 
with  a  view  of  the  progress  of  a  mind 
which  was  certainly  one  of  the  highest  order 
with  respect  to  virtue  and  intellect.  Biogr. 
Anted,  of  thi  Fr*  Revolut.  Nouv.  Diet*  Hist. 
—A. 

ROLANDINO,  an  early  Italian  historian  or 
chronicler,  was  the  son  ot  a  notary  at  Padua, 
in  which  city  he  was  bom  in  1200.  He 
studied  at  Bologna  under  Buoncompagno,  and 
in  laao  received  the  honorary  title,  then  cus- 
tomary, of  master  and  doctor  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric.  His  father  who,  besides  his  employ- 
ment as  a  notary,  had  kept  a  chronicle  of  me- 
morable events  as  they  occurred,  put  his  papers 
into  his  son's  hands  alter  he  had  returned  from 
Bologna,  with  a  charge  to  continue  them.  This 
lie  exectttisd  with  care  and  fidelity,  to  the  year 
I  ado,  when  he  was  urged  to  revise  and  com^ 
plete  his  work.  He  employed  two  years  in  this 
revision,  and  in  ia6a  his  chronicle,  in  twelve 
books,  in  the 'Latin  language,  was  read  pub- 
licly before  the  University  of  Padua,  sub-^ 
mitted  to  an  attentive  examination,  and  so- 
lemnly s4>proved.  Rolandino,  who  succeeded 
his  fadier  in  his  post,  and  was  probably  likewise 
.  a  professor  of  grammar  in  the  University,  died 
in  1276.  His  history  is  accounted  one  of  the 
most  exact  and  faithful  records  of  that  time, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  transactions  of 
the  famous  tyrant  Ezzdino  da  Romano,  and 
the  other  4)rincipal  families  in  the  Marche  of 
Trevigi.  Though  his  style  is  not  free  itoaa  the 
barbarisms  then  prevalent,  his  narrative  is  clear 
and  well  arranged.  >  Vossius  speaks  of  him  as 
surpassing  all  the  writers  of  his  age  in  perspi«- 
cuity,  order,  and  judgment,  and  as  showing 
himself  well  versed  in  sacred  and  profane  Hte- 
nture.  An  edition  of  his  work,  with  odier 
chronicles,  was  given  at  Venice  in  1636  by 
Felix  Osius,  and  it  has  been  reprinted  by 
Mufatori  in  the  7th  volume  of  his  Italian  his- 
torians. Vosm  Hist.  LMt*  M^reri*  lira^ 
hsehi.  —  A. 

ROLLE,  MicHAVL,  an  eminent  French 
mathematician  in  the  17th  and  early  part  of 
the  1 8th  century,  was  bom  at  Ambert,  a  small 
town  m  Auvergne,  in  the  year  KSjfa.  His 
father,  who  was  a  petty  tradesman,  aSfter  hav- 
ing had  him  taught  to  wri€e  a  good  haady  and 


a  little  arithmetic,  placed  him  to^ain  Us  lii 
hood  as  a  writer,  at  first  with  a  notary,  and 
afterwards  with  difierent  country  attorniet. 
Disgusted  widi  an  occupation  so  little  suited 
to  his  genius,  at  the  age  of  23  he  went  to 
Paris,  depending  on  no  other  recourse  than  his 
fine  penmanship,  and  supported  himself  for 
some  time  by  teaching  to  write,  and  the  first 
rules  of  arithmetic.  From  an  originaUy  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  numben, 
finding  the  study  of  it  congenial  to  his  taste,  he 
by  degrees  advanced  further  and  further,  till 
unintentionally,andalmostwLthout  perceiving  ir, 
he  arrived  at  aJgcbra.  No  sooner  had  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  first  principles  of  this 
science,  dian  he  became  passionately  attached 
to  the  study  of  it ;  and  though  the  demands  of 
a  growing  family  required  an  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  his  protessional  engagements,  yet  all 
die  leisure  time  which  he  could  find,  and  many 
hours  which  he  redeemed  from  sleep,  he  de- 
voted to  this  favourite  pursuit,  till  he  had  be- 
come intimately  conversant  in  the  most  abstract 
analyses.  In  1682,  the  learned  M.  Ozanam 
having  proposed  a  difficult  mathematical  pro- 
bteyn  to  exeicise  the  ingenuitv  of  mathemad- 
cians,  M.  RoUe,  who  was  then  in  his  30th 
year,  soon  sent  him  a  very  able  and  clear  solu* 
tioQ  of  it,  accompanied  by  methods  which  he 
had  invented  of  solving  other  problems,  at- 
tended with  still  greater  difficulty.  Informed 
ei  his  merits,  the  minister  Colbert,  who  de- 
lighted in  encouraging  men  of  extraordinary 
genius  and  abilities,  determined  to  draw  him 
out  of  the  obscurity  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  concealed,  and  presented  him  with  a 
handsofne  gratuity,  which  was  afterwards 
setded  on  him  as  a  regular  pension.  Ani- 
mated by  such  disdnguished  patronage,  he 
gave  up  his  profession  of  writing-master,  and 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  algebra, 
and  the  odier  branches  of  the  pure  mathema- 
tics. So  great  was  his  success,  that  in  1685^ 
three  years  only  after  his  name  was  first  knowa 
in  the  mathematical  world,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Some  dme  after  this,  having  taught  die  ele^ 
ments  of  the  mathematics  to  a  son  of  M.  de 
Louvois,  that  minister  recompensed  him  for 
his  services  by  a  place  in  the  War-office,  of 
much  greater  emolument  than  his  seat  in 
the  academy.  For  a  while  he  endeavoured  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  both  situations;  but 
finding  at  length  that  a  proper  attention  to  his 
new  appointment  was  incompatible  with  his 
scientific  engagements  and  pursuits,  he  without 
hesitation  sacn&ced  his  lucrative  phice,  that  h# 
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night  be  at  liberty  to  ptoaecute  his  studies 
without  restraint. 

In  the  year  itfpOi  M.  Rolle  published  <<  A 
Treatise  on  Algebra,"  Jn  4to.,  in  which  his 
profound  skill   and   inventi^   genius  in  the 
science  were  advantageously  displayed.     This 
was  followed}  during  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  by  a  new  worlc,  entitled,  <*  A  De- 
monstration of  a  Method  for  the  Resolution  of 
Equations  of  all  Degrees ;  to  which  succeed 
two  other  Methods :  by  the  first  of  whioh  the 
same   Equations  are  resolved  geometrically } 
and  by  the  second,  several  unresolved  Ques- 
tions of  Diophantus  are  answered."     For  such 
an   undertaking,   in  which  he  admirably  ac- 
quitted himself,  he  was  peculiarly  well  quali- 
fied by  the  multitude  of  calculations  and  com- 
binations with  which  his  mind  was  stored.     In 
the  year  1699,  he  published  a  work,  entided, 
<f  A  Method  of  resolving  indeterminate  Ques- 
tions  in   Algebra^"    and    he  was    appointed 
second    geometrical-pensionary   of    the   Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.     About  this  time  he  united 
with  that  party  in  the  academy  which  opposed 
the  new  geometry,  and  carried  on  a  contro- 
versy against  the  Marquis  de  I'H&pital  on  the 
subject  of  infinitesims^s,  till  the  society  im- 
posed silence  on  all  the  disputants*     In  the 
history  of  the  academy  for   the  year  1710, 
M.  Rolle  will  be  found  to  have  taken  a  leading- 
part  in  another  dispute  among  some  of  the 
members,   in  which  he  op^ily  attacked  the 
geometry  of  Des  Cartes,  where  that  philoso- 
pher advances  his  theory  concerning  the  con- 
struction of  equations.     He  was  of  opinion 
that  algebra  was  capable  of  very  material  im- 
provements, and  he  announced  his  design  of 
drarwing   up   entirely  new  elements  of  that 
science ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  carry  it  into 
-execution.      In   the  year    1708,   he  had  an 
apoplectic  attack,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be- able  to  pursue  his 
studies  with  his  former  vigour;  but  a  second 
attack  of  the  same  disorder,  ten  years  after- 
vi^rds,  w^s  succeeded  by  a  paralytic  affection, 
which  totally  disqualified  him  for  any  future 
exertions.     He  died  in  17199  ^en  he  was  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  age,  having  maintained 
through  life  a  character  estimable  for  piet^, 
probity,  regularity,  and  amiable  manners.     Be-» 
sides  the  works  which  are  mentioned  above, 
many  curious  papers  were  conrniunicated  by 
him  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  mav  be 
seen  in  the  volumes  of  their  ^'  Memoirs'*  from 
the  year  when  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body  till 
1214.    The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects 
«f  them ;  ^  A  Rule^  for  die  Approzimatim  of 


irrational  Cubes ;".  «<  Remarks  updn  Gemnetrit 
Lines  j"  «  On  the  new  System  of  Infinity  j** 
«  On  the  inverse  Method  ot  Tangents ;"  «  IVJe- 
thod  of  finding  the  Face  of  Geometric  Lines 
of  all  Kinds ;  <<  On  Curves,  both  Geometrical 
and  Mechanical,  with  their  Radii  of  Curva- 
ture i"  «  On  the  Construction  of  Equations  ;** 
<<  On  the  Extermination  of  the  unl^nown 
Quantities  in  the  Geometrical  Analysis  ;^ 
**  Rules  and  Remarks  for  the  Constructtoa 
of  Equations ;"  "  On  the  Application  of 
Diophantine  Rules  to  Geometry;"  <^  On  a 
Paradox  in  Geometric  EfFections  *,"  and  «  Oa 
Geometric  Constructions."  Eioge  de  M.  Roik 
par  FonttneUe.  MorerL  HutUtts  Math* 
Did.  — .  M. 

ROLLIN,   Chaulbs,   an  eloquent  writer 
and  professor,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  166 1.     His 
father  was  a  cutler  by  trade,  and  destined  his 
son  to  the  same  occupation ;  but  a  Benedictine, 
who  had  recognised  in  him  a  disposition  for 
learning,  procured  for  him  an.  exhibition  at  the 
college  of  Plessis.    The  principal  at  that  time 
was  Charles  Gobinet,  who  took  young  RoUin 
under  his  particular  protection.      He    went 
through  his  course  of  classics  and  philosophy 
with  great  applause,  and  then  studied  theology 
for  three  years  at  the  Sorbonne.    He,  however^ 
proceeded  m>  farther  in  the  ecclesiastical  career 
than  to  receive  the  tonsure,  hi  consequence  of 
the  proposal  of  Hersant,  who  had  been  his  in«- 
structor  in  classics  at  the  college  of  Plessis,  to 
make  him  his  successor  in  the  professorship* 
In  1683  Rollin  entered  the  college  as  second; 
in  1687  ^^  ^^  made  professor  of  rhetoric ;  and 
in  1688  he  obtained  the  chair  of  eloquence  in 
the  Royal  College.    He  became  rector  in  1 694, 
and  was  permitted  to  occupy  that  post  two 
years.    During  his  administration,   die  Uni* 
versity  of   Paris    underwent    several    useful 
changes.      He  revived  the   study  of  Greek, 
substituted  academical  exercises  to  the  repre^ 
sentation  of    tragedies,    and    introduced  the 
custom   of  obliging  the  scholars  to  get  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  heart.    In  1698  he  was 
appointed  coadjutor  of  the  college  of  Beauvai^ 
whidi  office  he  exercised,  to  the  great  advan^ 
tage  of  the  foundation,   till  1712.     He  was 
again  rector  of  the  University  in  1720,  after 
which  he  entirely^devoted  himself  to  the  com- 
position of  the  worke  which  have  rendered  his 
name  celebrated.    He  bad  been  nominated  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles- Lettres  and 
Inscriptions  in  170 1,  but  not  finding  himself  at 
leisure  to  attend  to  its  duties,  he  obtained  per» 
imssiod  to  be  regarded  as  an  honorary  membei^ 
Wkh  a  ehimeter  iwiversally  esi^emed  for  kiiMk- 
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I,  moderation,  candour,  and  atnGerity»  lie 
died  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  8o. 

The  writings  of  Roilin  have  been  popular, 
bpth  in  France  and  in  other  countries.    Vol- 
taire says  of  him,  that  he  was  the  first  member 
of  the  University  who  wrote  with  purity  and 
dignity.     He  began  with  establishing  his  repu- 
tation as  a  classical  scholar,  by  a  number  of 
Latin  harangues  and  poems  which  have  been 
printed,  and  by  an  edition  of  <^  Quintilian'' 
for  the  use  of  students,  with  a  very  mstructive 
preface  and  notes.     His  principal  works  in 
French  are,  <<  Trait^  de  la  Maniere  d'enseigner 
et  d'etudier  les  Belles-Lettres  par  Rapport  a 
I'Esprit  et  au  Cocur/'  4  vols.  lamo.,  1726-28, 
with  a  *<  Supplement''  relative  to  the  studies 
of  children,  and   the   education  of  females. 
This  is  a  work  commendable  for  the  elegance 
of  its  style,  the  purity  of  its  sentiments,  and 
the  correctness  of  its  taste )  but  it  has  little 
depth  or  acumen,  and  is  chiefly  characterised 
by  expressing  common  thoughts  agreeably.    It 
has,  however,  been  useful  in  forming  the  taste 
of  young  persons.    Several  editions  of  it  have 
been  printed.  <<  L'Histoire  Ancienne  des  Egyp- 
tiens,   des  Carthaginois,   des  Assyriens,   des 
Babyloniens,  &€•»"  13  ▼ols.  lamo.,  1730-38 ; 
of  this  performance  Voltaire  says,  <<  that  though 
the  btter  volumes  were  written  too  hastily, 
and  are  unequal  to  the  first,  yet  it  is  the  best 
historical  compilation  in  any  language,  because 
compilers  are  seldom  eloquent,   and  Roilin 
was."     In  fact,  the  author  seems  to  have 
written  history  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
flexions of  which  it  might  be  the  vehicle,  and 
which  in  this  work  are  numerous,  and  highly 
moral  and  pious,  but  often  trite  and  prolix. 
He  has  also  given  too  much  credit  to  the  ex- 
aggerations and  puerilities  of  ancient  historians; 
and  shews  himself  destitute  of  philosophy  and 
critical  sagacity.    Nothing  else  indeed  could 
be  expected  from  one  who  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  miracles  of  the  Abb£  Paris,  and  was 
accustomed  to  pray  kneeling  before  his  tomb. 
A  similar  character  may  be  given  of  his  <<  His* 
toire  Romaine  deputs  la  Fondation  de  Rome 
jus'qua  la  Bataille  d'Actium,"  8  vols.  lamo., 
of  wluch  he  had  printed  only  five  at  his  death : 
it  was  less  popular  than  the  preceding  work. 
His  disciple  Crevier  continued  it  to  the  reign 
of  Constantiae.    Roilin  also  published  Latin 
translations    of    several    theological    works. 
Moreri.  Ncuv.  Diet.  Hut.  Vdtairt  Steele* — A. 

ROLLO,  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  was 
originally  ai  chieftain  or  petty  prince  in  Den- 
mark. The  King  of  that  country  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  by  fofce  to  subdue  bil  voajX 


territory,  lulled  him  into  tecurity  by  a  tieatyi 
and  then  perfidiously  falling  upon  him,  killed^ 
his  brother  and  many  of  his  oflicers,  amd  ob« 
lig^d  him  to  take  refuge  in  Scandinavia.    RoHo 
there  collected  a  body  of  adventurers  from 
different  northern  regions,   whom  he  funher 
attached  to  ius  cause  by  a  pretended  vision  of 
future  success,  and  then  made  an  attempt  upon 
England  in  the  latter  end  of  Alfred's  reign. 
The  order  iiltroducsfd   by  that  great  Prince 
having  rendered  it  difficult  for  Jiim  to  reap  a 
harvest  of  plunder  in  that  country,  he  directed 
his  enterpnzes  to  France,  and  sailing  up  the 
Seine,  committed  great  ravages,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Rouen.      Making 
that  his  head-quarters,  be  extended  his  con-< 
quests  in  Ncustria,  and  became  so  formidable, 
that  Charles  the  Simple,  at  that  time  on  tlie 
throne  of  France,  made  a  treaty  with  him  in 
912,  by  which  he  gave  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Gisele,  with  the  part  of  Neustria 
since  called  Normandy  for  her  dower,  on  the 
conditions  that  RoUo  should  do  homage  fpr 
his    territory,    and    embrace    the    Christian 
religion*     He  also  for  a   time  was  to  hold 
Britany,  till  Normandy  should  have  recovered 
from  the  ravages  it  had  undergone.     Rollo 
willinglv  submitted   to  the  rite  of  baptism, 
in  whicA  he  had  Robert  Duke  of  France  for 
his  sponsor,  whose  name  he  assumed  \  but 
in  the  ceremony  of  doing  homage,  he  disdained 
the  usual  formality  of  kneeling  before  the  King 
and  kissing  his  foot.    One  of  his  officers,  who 
was  appointed  to  represent  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, rudely  caught  uie  King's  foot,  and  by  sud- 
denly raising  it,  was  near  throwing  His  Ma*- 
jesty  upon  his  back  \  and  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  over  this  insult  as  a  jest,  so  low  bad  the 
royal  authority  fallen. 

In  governing  the  dukedom  which  he  had 
gained  by  his  sword,  the  Dane  shewed  nothing 
of  the  barbarian.  He  divided  the  land  among 
his  followers  upon  the  feudal  tenure,  esta- 
blish/ed  magistracies  in  the  difierent  dbtricts, 
and  took  care  that  law  and  justice  were  ex- 
actly administered.  He  severely  punislml 
robbery  and  pillage,  treated  his  French  sub- 
jects with  mildness  and  equity,  founded  bishop- 
rfts  and  religious  houses,  and  acted  in  all 
respects  like  an  enlightened  sovereign.  Such 
was  the  reputation  of  his  government,  that 
the  country  shortly  recovered  its  population 
and  wealth,  and  many  of  his  roving  country- 
men settled  in  Normandy,  and  became  useful 
and  regular  subjects.  To  him  is  attributed 
the  institution  ox  the  exchequer  or  ambulatory 
parliamentj  which  tit  a  later  period  becaat 
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tiatbnarj  at  Rouen.  At  lengdi,  worn  out  by 
age  and  iidguet  in  927  be  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  son  William^  which  act  he  is  said  to 
have  survived  five  years^  and  then  to  have  died 
in  peace.  Hum^s  Hist.  MUlot*  Nouv,  Diet* 
Hist.  — A. 

ROLLOCK9  R0BERT9  a  learned  Scotch 
divine  and  theological  professor  in  the  i6th 
century,  was  born  not  far  from  Stirling,  in 
the  year  1556.  He  studied  the  classics  and 
'  the  belles-lettres'  under  Thomas  Buchanan,  a 
clergyman  whom  Spotswood  calls  <*  learned, 
wise,  and  a  strong  defender  of  the  church's 
rights,''  who  then  kept  a  school  which  was  in 
very  high  repute.  From  his  seminary  young 
Rolloclc  was  sent  to  St.  Saviour's-college  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  went 
through  his  course  of  philosophy,  and  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  himself,  that  he  had  no 
sooner  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  than  he  was 
chosen  regent  of  lu^  college.  In  the  year 
1580,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  being 
desirous  of  having  a  college  under  their  juris* 
diction,  to  be  erected  and  maintained  by  the 
public  and  private  benevolence  of  the  citizens, 
petitioned  King  James  VI.  for  permission  to 
establish  such  an  institution,  and  received  from 
him  a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  allowing 
them  the  full  liberty  and  privilege  of  an  uni- 
versity within  their  city.  Having  finished  the 
building  in  the  year  1582,  they  proceeded  to 
choose  proper  professors,  and  were  induced, 
by  the  fame  of  his  learning,  moderation,  and 
ptety,  to  elect  to  the  office  of  principal  and 
first  professor  of  divinity,  Mr.  Rollock,  though 
be  was  not  then  a  8  years  of  age.  On  tlie  du- 
ties of  these  appointments  he  entered  in  1583, 
and  displayed  so  much  assiduity  and  zeal,  both 
in  his  lectures  at  college,  and  in  his  sermons 
to  the  people,  while  his  life  ^s  a  bright  and 
uniform  pattern  of  pious  and  virtuous  conduct, 
diat  he  acquired  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
ranks  of  persons.  His  high  character  brought 
numerous  students  to  the  new  Uiuversity, 
from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  some 
of  the  greatest  Scotch  divines  in  that  age  were 
educated  under  him.  His  reputation,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  Scotland,  but  ex- 
tended to  foreign  countries,  where  he  was 
greatly  respected  by  the  reformed  churches. 
It  was  the  just  subject  of  lamentation,  when 
too  late,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  confine 
himself  to  the  important  duties  pf  his  posts, 
as  he  earnestly  wished,  but  that,  during  the 
religious  and  civil  disturbances  wUch  prevailed 
in  the  kingdom,  he  was  called  from  them 
to  preside  in  assembliesi  and  to  exercise  other 


ecclesiastical  commissions.  ,By  the  fatigue 
arising  from  these  avocations,  and  the  torments 
of  that  dreadful  disorder  the  stone,  his  con- 
stitution, naturally  delicate,  was  entirely  ruined, 
and  he  died  in  the  month  of  February  1598, 
when  he  had  only  reached  the  43d  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following' 
works,  which  reflected  honour  on  his  assiduity 
as  a  Mrriter,  and  on  the  extent  of  his  acquain- 
tance with  theological  and  biblical  literati:(re : 
<<  In  selectos  aliquot  Psalmos  Davidis  Com« 
mentarius,"  161  o,  8vo. ;  «  In  Danielem  Pro- 
phet. Comment.;"  "  In  Evangelium  sec.  Sanct. 
Johannem  Commentarius,"  1608,  8vo.  ^  <<  In 
Epistolam  S.  Pauli  ad  Romanos  Comment.," 
1608,  8vo. }  <^  In  Epistolam  S.  Pauli  ad  Co- 
lossenses  Comment.,"  1602,  8vo. ;  <*  Analysis 
Logica  in  Epist.  Pauli  Apost.  ad  Galatas," 
1603,  8vo. ;  and  <<  Analysis  Logica  in  Epis- 
tolam ad  Hebrseos,"  16 10,  8vo.  He  also 
published  some  **  Sermons,"  and  devotional 
treatises,  which  were  held  m  estimation  till 
the  language  of  the  author's  time  became  ob- 
solete. SpotswooiTs  History  of  tie  Church  of 
Scotland,  hook  vL  and  the  Appendix.  Mo^ 
reri.  —  M, 

ROMAN,  John-Helmich,  a  celebrated 
Swedish  composer  and  musician,  was  born  at 
Stockholm,  in  1694.  He  displayed  an  early 
taste  for  music,  and  in  17 14  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land at  the  expence  of  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora, 
in  order  that  he  might  study  diorough  bass  and 
composition  under  those  celebrated  masters, 
Handel  and  Pepusch.  During  his  residence 
in  this  country,  he  was  patronised  by  the 
Duchesses  of  Marlborough  and  Newcastle^ 
and  resided  three  years  in  the  house  of  the 
latter.  In  1721  he  went  back  to  Sweden,  and 
in  1727  was  appointed  master  of  the  band  in 
the  Royal  Chapel;  but  in  1735  he  undertook 
another  tour  into  foreign  parts,  first  visiting 
England,  and  then  proceeding  to  France  and 
Italy,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
most  celebrated  performers  and  amateurs  of 
the  time.  On  his  return  to  Sweden,  in  1740J 
he  was  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  to  the  transactions  of  which,  for 
the  years  1741  and  1747,  he  contributed  two 
papers  $  one  on  a  method  to  bleach  linen,  and 
another  on  the  fitness  of  the  Swedish  language 
for  church  music.  ,  As  a  composer,  he  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matics, as  well  as  poetry ;  and  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe.  His  works,  comprehending  anthems 
and  other  pieces,  some  of  which  were  com- 
posed for  the  interment  of  the  Swedish  Kings 
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in  1742  and  17511  for  the  coronation  in  the 
latter   year>  and  on  various  other  occasions, 
bear  honourable  testimony  to  his  abilities,  and 
entitle   him  to  be  styled  the  father  of  the 
Swedish  music.     He  continued  to  compose  till 
the  last  period  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  in 
retirement  at  Calmar,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1758.     Geznelii  Biographiska  Lexicon. — J. 
ROMANELLI,    Giovan-francesco,   an 
eminent  painter,  was  born  in  1617  at  Viterbo. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  whose 
style  he  imitated  with  no  inferiority  in  invention 
and  composition,  and  with  more  correctness, 
but  in  a  colder  tone  of  colouring.     Being  sent 
by  his  father  for  improvement  to  Rome,   he 
employed  himself  most  assiduously  in  drawing 
after   the  works   of   the   great  masters,   and 
attracted  ^e  notice  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  who 
became  his  patron,  and  procured  him  apart- 
ments in  the  chancery  palace,  where  he  kept 
an  academy  for  young  students.     He  married 
in  that  capital,  and  became  head  of  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke.     The  Cardinal  sent  some  of  his 
pictures  to  England  to  Charles  L  by  whom 
they   were   much   approved ;    and   when  he 
himself  retired  to  France,    he  recommended 
Romanelli  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  engaged 
him   to   come   to  Paris.      He  there   painted 
several  pieces  for  the  Cardinal,  and  for  Louis 
XrV.,   who   recompensed  him  liberally,    and 
created  him  a  Knight  of  St.  Michael.     After 
two  different  residences  in  France,  he  finally 
feturned  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Viterbo  in  1662, 
at  the  age  of  45.    This  painter  was  much  ad- 
mired for  his  facility  of  invention,  his  correct- 
ness of  deisign,  the  graceful  airs  of  his  heads, 
and  the  elevation  of  his  conceptions ;  he  was 
also  estimable  for  the  amenity  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  his  social  virtues.     Many  of  his  best 
Works  were  in  fresco,  and  were  decorations  of 
palaces,  churches,  and  halls.     He  painted  few 
easel   pieces.     The  palaces  at  Rome  and  in 
France  contain  the  principal  monuments  of  his 
labours.     About  30  of  his  designs  have  been 
engraved.     D*  ArgenvilU.     PiUtington.  —  A. 

KQMANUS  L,  Lecapenus,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  from  an  obscure  origin  ruse  to  va- 
rious employments  under  Leo  the  Philosopher, 
and  was  possessed  of  the  command  of  the 
naval  armies  in  the  minority  of  Cpnstantine 
Porphyrotenitus.  Having  rendered  himself 
all-powerful  at  court,  he  persuaded  the  Prince 
to  marry  his  daughter,  banished  the  Empress- 
mother  Zoc  to  a  monastery,  and  in  9T9  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  Emperor  by  tlie  Pa- 
triarch. He  associated  his  three  sons  in  the 
Lnperial  authority,  and  ordered  their  names 
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with  his  own  to  be  placed  in  all  edicts  before 
that  of  the  lawful  Emperor  Constantine.  Thr 
adherents  of  the  latter  made  some  attempts  to 
free  him  from  this  servitude  but  they  were 
frustrated  and  punished;  and  during  these  intes- 
tine  disturbances,  Simeon  King  of  the  Bul« 
garians  renewed  his  inroads  on  the  empire, 
and  penetrated  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 
Romanus  in  an  interview  with  this  King 
brought  him  to  accede  to  terms  of  peace ;  and 
the  Roman  admiral  about  this  time  entirely 
destroyed  a  Saracen  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Lemnos.  Simeon  dying  in  917,  his  son  Peter 
resumed  hostilities,  and  broke  into  the  Con« 
stantinopolitan  territory ;  bat  learning  that 
Romanus  was  advancing  against  him,  he  made 
proposals  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  with 
the  marriage  of  the  Emperor's  grand-daughter 
to  the  Bulgarian  King.  An  invasion  of  the 
Roman  dominions  in  Asia  by  the  Syrian  Sara- 
cens was  repulsed  by  the  Imperial  general, 
who  took  the  city  of  Melttena  ;  and  the  com- 
manders of  Romanus  had  equal  success  against 
the  Rossi  or  Russians,  who  had  ravaged  the 
empire  with  a  numerous  fleet.  Romanus, 
meantime,  had  lost  his  eldest  son  Christopher  ;• 
and  the  two  remaining  brothers  quarrelled  with 
each  other,  and  with  their  father. 

The  decline  of  life  rendered  him  sensible  of 
the  wrong  he  had  done  to  Constantine,  and  hd 
is  said  to  have  made  a  will  by  which  he  ordered 
that  this  prince  should  have  the  first  rank 
among  the  Imperial  partners.  The  knowledge 
of  this  disposition  induced  Stephen,  the 
youngest  son  of  Romanus,  to  form  a  conspi- 
racy for  his  father's  dethronement;  and  in 
December  944  his  apartment  was  entered  by 
night,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  a  monastery  in 
an  island  of  the  Propontis.  He  there  assumed 
the  religious  habit  and  life  \  and  when,  soon 
after,  his  two  sons  were  banished  to  the  same 
place,  he  met  them  on  the  beach,  reproached 
them  with  their  folly  and  ingratitude,  and 
presented  them  with  a  share  of  his  monastic 
provisions.  He  died  in  this  retreat  in  946. 
Univtrs.  Hist.     MorerL     Gibbon.  —  A* 

ROMANUS  II.,  called  The  Young,  E»- 
peror  of  the  East,  succeeded  his  father  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus  in  959.  He  had 
married  Theophano,  a  woman  of  mean  origm^ 
masculine  and  unprincipled,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  aUeged 
crime  of  poisoning  his  father.  Romanue 
possessed  great  personal  beauty  and  vigour, 
and  is  said  not  to  have  been  void  of  talents 
for  government;  but  he  was  habitually  attached 
to  mvolout  amusements  and  dtasoiote  ple»« 
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fturet,  and  Teaigned  all  care  of  the  state  to  his 
chief  chamberlam*  He  banished  from  court 
his  mother  Helena^  and  his  two  sisters^  who 
were  reduced  to  great  indigence.  During  his 
short  reign^  the  two  brothers,  Nicephorus 
Fhocas  and  Leo,  obtained  great  successes 
against  the  Saracens  in  Crete  and  the  Ejast, 
whilst  the  Emperor  was  wasting  his  time  in 
indolence.  Debauchery,  or  the  evil  practices 
of  Theophano,  brought  bis  life  to  a  close  in 
063,  at  the  age  of  24,  and  in  the  4th  year  of 
his  reign.     Univers,  Hist*     Gihbotu — A. 

ROMANUS  III.,  named  Argyrus,  a  pa« 
trician  of  an  ancient  family,  related  to  the 
Emperor  Constantine  IX.,  was  offered,  in  the 
last  illness  of  that  Emperor,  his  daughter  Zoe 
for  a  wife,  with  the  title  of  Coesar.  He  was 
already  married,  and  thirough  conjugal  affection 
would  have  declined  the  honour  $  but  was 
told  that  the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  his  life  must 
be  the  consequence  of  his  refusal.  His  faith- 
ful wife  removed  the  diiBculty  by  retiring  to  a 
convent,  and,  in  1028,  Romanus  espoused  the 
Princess  Zoe.  On  the  death  of  Constantine 
he  succeeded  to  {he  Imperial  throne,  and  began 
his  reign  by  easing  the  people  of  some  of  their 
taxes,  and  performing  other  popular  acts.  In 
his  second  year  the  Saracens  having  invaded 
Syria,  the  Emperor  resolved  to  march  in  per- 
son against  them,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
array.  Intimidated  by  bis  approach,  they  sent 
to  implore  a  peace;  but  the  expectation  of 
gaining  great  glory  in  tlie  contest  induced  him 
to  reject  their  proposals.  Thi§  determination 
proved  highly  unfortunate  to  him;  for  the 
Saracens,  having  cut  off  his  advanced  guard  by 
an  ambuscade,  invested  him  in  his  camp  \  and 
upon  his  retreat  for  want  of  provisions,  they 
pressed  him  so  hard  that  he  escaped  with 
great  difficulty  to  Antioch,  having  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  and  his  baggage. 
After  his. return,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  op- 
pressive taxes  in  ordef  to  replenish  his  ex- 
hausted treasury.  Several  public  calamities  in 
the  empire-  followed,  which  occasioned  him 
entirely  to  apply  his  mind  to.  works  of  piety. 
In  the  meantime  the  Empress  Zoe,  who,  at  an 
advanced  age,  continued  to  follow  a  licentious 
course  of  life,  attached  herself  to  a  new  lover 
of  mean  birth^  whom  she  wished  to  gratify 
with  the  purple.    In  order  to  effect  her  pur- 

Eos^  she  caused  poison  to  be  administered  tO' 
er  husband;  and  finding  it  too  slow  in  its 
operation^  she  employed,  an  assassin  who  suf- 
focated him  ip  the  bath*  He  died  in  1034^ 
at  the  age  of  4i6,  after  a  reign  of  five  years  and 
a  half.     Uuiv€r4.HUu    Giihu.-^A. 


ROMANUS  rV.,  named  Diogenes,  a  de- 
scendant of  Romanus  Argyrus,  in  the  regency 
of  Eudocia,  widow  of  Constantine  Ducas,  eiv- 
gaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  raising  himself  to  the 
throne,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  death.     His  fine  person  and  splendid  qua^ 
lities,  however,  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  Imperial  widow,  that  she  changed  the  sent- 
tence  for  a  short  exile,  and  then  nominated  him 
to  the  chief  command  of  her  armies.     It  was 
thence  an  easy  step  for  him  to  become  the 
partner  of  her  throne  and  bed ;   and  accord- 
ingly Eudocia,  having  obtained  from  the  Pa- 
triarch an  absolution  from  her  solemn  engage- 
ment to  her  late  husband  not  to  marry  again, 
gave  her  hand  to  Romanus  in  1067,  and  imme- 
diately caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  Emperon 
The  empire  at -this  time  stood  in  great  need 
of  an  able  and  active  head;  for  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  Alp  Arslan,  (see  his  article]  had  made 
an  incursion  into  its  Asiatic  territories ;  and 
had  carried  his  devastations  to  the  heart  of 
Phrygia.       Romanus   had   not  occupied   the 
throne  above  two  months  before,  he  put  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  the  few  troops  he  could 
assemble,  and  crossed  the  Hellespont.      He 
found  the  Turks,  who  had  surprized  Neo  Css<« 
sarea,  retiring  loaded  with  rich  spoils.     He 
attacked  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter^ 
and  pursuing  his  blow,  recovered  Aleppo  and 
Hierapolis.      The  rest  of  the  campaign  was- 
conducted  with  equal  vigour  and  success.     la 
two  more  campaigns,  Romanus  displayed  Jus 
military  talents  to  great  advantage,  and  finally 
drove  the  Turks  across  the  Euphrates*    In  the 
fourth  he  led  a  numerous  army  to  the  deli- 
verance of  Armenia.     In  the  meantime  Alp 
Arslan,  roused  by  the  disgrace  that  had  befal* 
len  his  arms,  had  collected  a  body  of  40,000 
cavalry,  at  the  head  of  which  he  flew  to  the 
scene  of  action.     He  defeated  Basilacius,  one 
of  the  Imperial  generals,  and  then  sent  pro- 
posals of  accommodation  to  the  Emperor,  who 
was  so  elevated  with  past  success,  as  to  treat 
them  with  disdain.      A  general  engagement 
soon  fidlowed,  in  which  Romanus,  after  long 
maintaining  a  lost  battle  with  desperate  cou- 
rage, left  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  hi» 
enemies,  was  taken  prisoner.     He  met  with  a 
generous  treatment  from  the  Sultan,  akhougb^ 
when  asked  bv  the  victor  what  he  would  have 
done  to  £nn,  had  the  fortune  of  the  day  beeli 
reversed,  he  is  said  to  have  declared  mat  he 
should  have  inflicted  «nany  stripes  ttpoe  hi» 
captive.    The  Sultan,  however,  used  his  ad«^ 
vantage  in  inducing  the  Emperor  to  sign  a 

very  hwrniliating  tomtyy  after  wUchiie  Mt  him 
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It  Iibertf,  and  gave  him  an  honorary  escort  to 
his  own  territories.  His  misfortune  had,  in 
the  meantime,  effected  a  revolution  at  Con- 
etantinople.  Eudocia  had  been  driven  from 
the  throne,  shut  up  in  a  monasteryi  and  her 
eldest  son,  Michael  Ducas,  had  been  proclaimed 
Emperor.  Troops  were  sent  against  Roma- 
nusy  which  defeated  the  small  army  that  re- 
mained with  him,  and  obliged  him  to  take  re- 
fuge at  Adana,  in  Cilicia.  He  was  there  be- 
siegedi  and  brought  to  surrender,  upon  promise 
of  honourable  usage.  The  condition  was  vio- 
lated: his  eyes  were  torn  out  with  so  much 
cruelty  that  he  soon  after  died,  at  the  island 
of  Prota,  in  1071^  after  a  reign  of  three 
years  and  eight  months.  Univers,  Hist,  Gib^ 
ton.  —  A. 

ROMANUS,  Pope,  was  a  native  of  Galle- 
ftlum,  who,  upon  the  expulsion  of  Stephen  VI. 
or  Vn.  from  the  see  of  Rome  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  897,  was  preferred  to  that  dignity. 
He  is  said  by  Platina  to  have  annulled  the  acts 
of*hi«  predecessor,  and,  in  particular,  to  have 
declared  his  proceedings  against  the  corps  and 
memory  of  Pope  Formosus,  unjust  and  illegal ; 
but  his  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  any  of  the  more  ancient  writers. 
Romanug^s  dignity  was  but  of  short  duration, 
since  he  died  in  Jan.  898,  before  he  had  been 
in  possession  of  it  quite  four  months.  Two 
**  Letters'*  attributed  to  him  may  be  seen  in 
Baluze's  «  Append,  ad  Marc.  Hispan."  P/j- 
tifia.     Moreri,     Bcnver.  —  M. 

ROMANUS,  Adrian,  a  learned  physician 
and  mathematician,  who  flourished  in  the  i6th 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century, 
was  bom  at  Louvain,  in  the  year  1561.  He 
studied  philosophy  and  the  mathematics  under 
the  Jesuits  at  Cologne ;  and  at  the  same  city 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  prose- 
cuted still  further  at  Louvain,  and  afterwards 
completed  in  the  Italian  universities.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  lively  penetrating  genius,  united  to 
a  solid  judgment,  he  made  a  very  considerable 
proficiencv  in  the  different  sciences  to  which 
his  attention  was  directed,  as  was  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  lectures  which  after  his  re- 
turn from  Italy  he  delivered  for  some  years  at 
Louvain,  and  the  books  which  he  published 
there.  In  the  year  1593,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Prince  and  Bishop  of  Wurtz- 
burg,  in  the  German  circle  of  Franconia,  to 
teach  the  mathematics  and  medicine  in  a  coU 
le^e  which  that  prelate  was  then  founding. 
Ilere  he  published  many  of  the  works  whidi 
are  mentioned  bebw,  and,  having  buried  his 
iprifei  and  embraced  the  acdesiaatical  profiba- 


sion,  was  promoted  to  a  canonry  of  the  church 
of  St.  John.  On  account  of  his  merit  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  Emperor,  and  ho- 
noured with  the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the 
golden  fleece.  He  visited  almost  the  whole  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Prussia,  and 
Poland,  and  resided  near  two  years  with  John 
de  Samoschi,  or  Zamoschi,  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland.  At  the  request  of  that 
nobleman,  in  the  year  1 710  he  delivered  pub- 
lic lectures  on  the  mathematics  in  the  new  town 
which  was  named  after  him,  Havirig  returned 
to  Wurtzburg,  his  health  began  to  decline  dH^ 
in  1 715,  he  thought  it  adviseable  to  try  the  ' 
efficacy  of  the  waters  at  Spa ;  but  he  died  at 
Mentz  on  his  Journey  towards  that  place, 
about  the  age  of  54.  He  was  the  author  of 
«  Ourar.ographia,  de  Cselorum  Numero  et  Or- 
dine/'  15911  4to. ;  ^<  Ideae  Mathematics  pars 
prior,  sive  Methodus  Polygonorum,"  &c.,  1593^ 
4to. }  <<  Theatrum  Urbium,  in  quo  Urbium 
praecipuarum  per  Orbem  universam  brevis  est 
Descriptio,^  I595»  4^^* «  '^  Supputatio  Eccle* 
siastica,  juxta  novam  veteremque  Calendarii 
Rationem,  cum  Theoria  Calendariorum/^  '595* 
4to. ;  •«  Theoria  Ventorum,'*  of  the  same  date, 
in  4to. ;  <<  Problema  Apolloniacum,**  of  the 
same  date,  in  4(0. ;  «  Apologia  pro  Archimede, 
ad  Josephum  Scaligerum ;''  <<  Expositio  et  Ana- 
lysis in  Archimedis  Circuli  Dimensionem  ;** 
"  Exercitationes  Cydicae,"  1 597,  folio  5  "  Idea 
Matheseos  Universe,"  i6o2»  8vo.,  after- 
wards published  in  an  enlarged  form,  under 
the  title  of  <<  Mathesis  Polemica,"  8vo.; 
«  Arithmeticae  Quatuor  Instrumenta,"  1603, 
folio ;  <*  Speculum  Mathematicum,  sive  Orga- 
num  Fofma  Mappae  expressum^  de  Motibus  in 
primo  Ccelo  ac  mobili  spectari  solitas,**  1606^ 
4to. ;  Methodus  Experimendi  numeros  Quan- 
tumvis  Maximos,"  1607,  folio;  «  Mathen:iatica& 
Analyseos  Triumphus,**  of  the  same  date,  in 
folio ;  **  Canon  Triangulorum  Sphaericorum,^ 
1609,  410. ;  «  Canon  Triangulorom  Rectan- 
guIorum>  tum  Sphaericorum  quam  Rectilineo- 
rum ;''  <<  Pyrotechnia,  sive  de  Ignibus  festivis, 
Jocosis  et  Artificialibus,  Lib.  11.,''  161 19  4to.) 
&c.  Valer'ti.  Andrea  BibL  Belg.  Mortri.-^M* 
ROMt  DE  L'ISLE,  John-Baptist  Louis, 
an  eminent  naturalist,  was  bom  in  1736,  at 
Gray  in  Franche-Comt^.  From  his  youth  he 
apphed  himself  to  observations  on  natural  his- 
tory and  mineralogy,  and  by  his  wrirings  and 
discoveries  acquired  a  reputation  which  has 
entitled  him  to  a  place  among  the  succeaiful 
votaries  of  these  sciences.  In  1 166  he  pub- 
lished a  <<  Letter  to  M.  Bertrand  on  Fresh-water 
Polypes.**  He  drew  up  descriptive  catalogues  of 
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liiany  rich  collections  of  min'?rals  and  madre- 
pores, of  which  the  most  distinguished  was 
that  of  Davilai  in  3  yoIs.  8vo.,  1767.  A  work 
which  he  published  in  1779  and  1781  bore  the 
singular  title  of  "  L' Action  du  feu  Central 
banni  de  la  Surface  du  Globe,  et  le  Soleil 
retabli  dans  ses  Droits."  In  1783  appeared  the 
work  by  which  he  is  best  known^  his  **  Chris- 
tallographie,"  4  vols.  8vo.  In  this  ingenious 
and  elaborate  performance  the  author  gives  a 
description  of  the  forms  proper  to  every  sub- 
stance of  the  mineral  kingdom  in  a  saline, 
stony,  and  metallic  combination,  with  figures 
of  all  the  known  crystals,  arranged  according 
to  the  number  and  disposition  of  their  angles. 
He  asserts  that  every  species  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  always  takes  a  polyhedral  form,  which 
is  regular,  constant,  and  peculiar  to  itself.  His 
system  has  been  attacked  by  several  naturalists, 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  to  exhibit  great  industry 
and  sagacity.  He  published  besides,  <*  Charac- 
t^res  exterieurs  des  Min^raux,''  8vo,,  1784: 
•^  Metrologie  ou  Tables  pour  servir  a  Tlntelli- 
gence  des  Poids  et  des  Mesures  des  Anciens, 
d'apres  leur  Rapport  avec  lesPoids  et  les  Mesures 
de  la  France,"  8vo.,  1789.  Rom6,  who  bore 
a  truly  philosophical  character  in  society,  died 
at  Paris  in  1790.    Nouv.  Diet.  ffi.rf.~A. 

ROMULUS,  founder  and  first  King  of 
Rome.  The  history  of  this  person  is  so  much 
blended  with  fable,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  it 
into  a  credible  and  consistent  narrative ;  but 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  different  relations 
and  their  authorities,  the  following  account 
appears  to  come  nearest  to  probability.  Amu- 
lius,  having  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Alb^ 
his  brother  Numitor,  and  murdered  his  son, 
compelled  his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  conse- 
crate herself  to  the  worship  of  Vesta^  whereby 
^she  was  obliged  to  perpetual  virginity.  She, 
however,  became  pregnant,  and  was  delivered 
of  twin  sons,  whom  Amulius  caused  to  be  set 
afloat  in  a  wooden  trough  on  the  Tiber.  They 
were  carried  safe  to  the  shore,  and  were  taken 
up  by  Faustulus,  the  chief  of  the  King's  shep- 
herds, who  gave  them  to  his  wife  to  be  suckled. 
Fable  has  made  the  god  Mars  the  father  of 
these  children,  and  a  she-wolf  their  wet-nurse. 
The  circumstances  of  their  exposure  and  pre- 
servation may  perhaps  be  fictitious,  but  they 
are  as  probable  as  similar  stories  in  other  an- 
cient records.  The  youths  grew  up  bold  and 
hardy,  and  by  their  superior  courage  and  Abi- 
lities obtained  a  kind  of  authority  over  the 
rustics  of  the  neighbouring  forests.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  bloody  affray  between  the  herds- 
men of  Amulius  and  Numitor,  in  which  the 
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brothers  took  part  with  the  former,  Remus* 
the  younger,  was  apprehended,  and  carried  for 
punishment  to  his  grandfather;  who,  upon 
some  enquiries  as  to  his  birth  and  education, 
was  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  relationship. 
Romulus,  the  elder  brother,  in  the  meantime, 
was  informed  of  his  parentage  by  Faubtulus ; 
and  assembling  a  body  of  countrymen  devoted 
to  his  service,  he  determined  both  to  free  his 
brother  and  to  dethrone  the  usurper.  Remus, 
recognized  and  liberated  by  Numitor,  joined 
him;  and  the  youths  surprized  and  killed 
Amulius,  and  restored  their  grandfather  to  his 
throne.  Alba  not  affording  scope  for  a  divided 
dominion,  Numitor  advised  the  brothers  to 
found  a  new  colony,  and  assigned  to  them  for 
that  purpose  the  lands  near  the  Tiber  on  which 
they  had  been  brought  up.  A  number  of 
settlers  was  procured  among  the  neighbouring 
people,  and  the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid 
B.  C.  753  {Bla$r*s  Chrortfl.) 

It  was  not  long  before  differences  arose  be* 
tween  the  two  brothers,  each  of  whom  had  his 
party ;  and  in  one  of  their  broils  Remus  lost 
his  life.  Romulus,  now  sole  chief  of  the 
colony,  cohsttucted  his  town  upon  the  Palatine 
mount,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  rustic  fortifica- 
tion. The  town  was  an  irregular  assemblage 
of  mean  huts,  and  the  palace  was  no  more  than 
a  thatch-roofed  habitation.  As  there  was  yet 
no  regular  government  established,  Romulus 
convened  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
one,  and  they  unanimously  gave  him  the  title 
and  office  of  King.  His  subjects  composed  a 
body  of  3300  men,  whom  he  divided  into  three 
tribes,  subdivided  into  curiae  and  decuriae.  He 
made  a  distinction  of  them,  according  to  birth 
and  dignity,  into  patricians  and  ple^ians,  to 
the  former  of  whom  were  assigned  all  the  reli- 
gious rites,  and  all  civil  and  military  oflices  ; 
and  he  connected  the  two  classes  by  the  reci- 
procal tie  of  patron  and  client.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Rome  was  not  a  pure  monarchy,  for  a 
senate  was  elected  from  the  body  of  patricians, 
the  office  of  which  was  partly  judicial  and 
partly  deliberative ;  and  the  people,  assembled 
in  si  mass,  were  to  elect  magistrates,  to  enact 
laws,  and  to  resolve  upon  wars  proposed  by 
the  king.  The  prerogative  of  the  king  himself 
was  to  be  the  civil,  religious,  and  military  head 
of  the  state;  and  Romulus  procured  for  his 
personal  defence  a  guard  of  300  young  men, 
named  ceUres,  who  served  on  horseback. 

Havhig  thus  provided  for  the  government  of 
his  new  state,  his  next  object  was  to  augment 
the  number  of  its  subjects.  For  this 'purpose 
he  opened  an  asylum  or  place  of  refuge,  fin 
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fugitive  slaveS)  debtors,  and  criminals  of  every 
kind)  whom  he  did  not  disdain  to  admit  into 
his  political  body,  though  at  first  he  chose  not 
to  receive  them  within  his  walls,  but  assigned 
them  a  neighbouring  hill  for  their  residence* 
These  he  humanized   by  religion  and.  laws ; 
and  at  length  the  asylum  was  included  within 
the  enlarged  bounds  of  Rome^  and  its  inhabi- 
tants were  made  Roman  citizens.     As  these 
would  naturally  be  a  daring  and  hardy  race  of 
men,  they  constituted  a  valuable  addition  to  a 
state,  the  character  of  which  was  to  be  martial. 
The  next  great  want  to  the  infant  colony  was 
that  of  women,  and  a  method  was  taken  to 
supply  it,  worthy  of  a  troop  of  banditti.     Ro- 
mulus proclaimed  a  solemn  festival  with  public 
game^  in  honour  of  the  Equestrian  Neptune, 
and   the   neighbourhood  round   flocked  in  to 
view  the  spectacle.     In  the  nudst  of  it,  a  band 
of  young  Romans,  with  drawn  swords,  rushed 
upon  the  strangers  and  seized  their  unmarried 
daughters,  whom  they  carried  off,  amidst  the 
terror  and  outcries  of  the  parents.     This  was 
the  rape  of  the  Sabinej  so  celebrated  in  history 
and   fiction.      Although  the   Romans    made 
wives  of  their  captives,  the  Sabine  nation,  justly 
incensed  at  the. injury,  meditated  revenge.     In 
the  meantime,  Romulus  engaged  in  war  with 
some  of  the   circumjacent  petty  states,   and 
having  killed  in  single  combat  one  of  their 
kings,  whose  cpime  spoils   he  consecrated  to 
Jupiter,  he  reduced  their  towns,  politicly  trans- 
planting the  people  to  Rome,  where  he  ad- 
mitted them  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 
At  length  the  Sabines  executed  their  threats  by 
marching  with  an  army  of  26,000  men,  under 
the  King  Titus  Tatius,  to  Rome,  where  the 
citadel  was  betrayed   into   their  hands.      A 
general  engagement  ensued,  the  event  of  which 
was  indecisive  i  but  while  both  parties  were  in 
dispense  concerning  their  future  proceedings, 
the  Sabine  women,  now  become  Roman  ma- 
trons, resolved  to  interpose  between  comba- 
tants on  each  side  so  dear  to  them  i   and  with 
Hersilia  (said  by  some  to  be  the  wife  of  Ro- 
mulus) at  their  head,  proceeded  to  the  senate, 
from  which   they  obtained  authority  to  treat 
with  the  Sabines.      Their  mediation  was  so 
efficacious,  that  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  by 
which  both  people  agreed  to  become-one  nation, 
of  which  Rome  should  be  the  capital,  where 
the  two  kings  should  reside,  and  reign  con- 
junctly.    This  event,  so  propitious  to  the  early 
progress  of  Rome,  is  dated  in  the  7th  year  of 
Romulus,  B.  C.  747.     The  institution  of  the 
three  bodies  of  Roman  knights  followed  this 
uixion. 


The  two  kings  governed  together  in  concord^ 
chiefly  attentive  to  civU  regulations  and  do- 
mestic improvement,  till  the  sixth  year,  when 
Tatius  was  assassinated  as  he  was  offering  a 
sacrifice  at  the  city  of  Lavinium.  Romulus, 
from  that  time  reigning  alone,  gained  several 
victories  over  the  neighbouring  people^  and 
made  considerable  additions  to  the  territory  and 
population  of  Rome.  After  the  honour  of  a 
third  triumph,  he  ceased  to  engage  in  further 
wars,  but  employed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  legislation  and  political  cares.  It  appears  to 
have  been  his  object  to  extend  his  regal  prero- 
gatives, and  break  through  those  limitations 
which  had  been  placed  by  the  original  consti- 
tution. He  referred  very  few  aflFairs  to  the 
senate,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  the  military 
citizens,  by  assigning  to  them  shares  of  the  con- 
qu^ed  lands  at  his  own  pleasure.  This  con- 
duct proved  his  destruction.  Having  appointed 
a  review  of  the  army  without  the  city  gates,  the 
senate  attended  him  thither,  when  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  thunder  arising,  the  crowd 
dispersed,  leaving  the  King  in  the  midst  of  the 
senatorian  body.  When  the  tempest  subsided, 
Romulus  was  no  more  to  be  seen ;  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  he  was  massacred  by  the 
senators,  who  contrived  to  conceal  his  corpse. 
Julius  Proculus,  one  of  their  number,  appeased 
the  people,  who  began  to  grow  tumultuous,  by 
a  solemn  asseveration  that  he  had  seen  the  King 
surrounded  by  a  flame,  and  snatched  up  to  hea^ 
ven.  Their  superstition  led  them  to  credit  an 
exit  suitable  to  the  reverence  with  which  they 
regarded  him,  and  the  demi-god  became  an  ob- 
ject of  their  worship  under  the  title  of  Qui- 
rinus.  Romulus  died  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
reign,  B.  C.  7 1 7 ;  a  man  undoubtedly  of  great 
qualities,  both  civil  and  military,  and  not  un- 
worthy to  be  the  founder  of  the  most  famous 
city  in  the  world.  Liyy,  Plutarch.  Universe 
Hist.— A. 

RONDELET,  William,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician and  naturalist,  bom  at  Montpellier  in 
1507,  was  the  son  of  a  druggist  in  that  city. 
A  weak  state  of  health  in  his  youth  retarded 
his  education  so  much  that  he  was  eighteen 
when  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  course 
of  Latin  and  philosophy.  He  returned  to 
Montpellier  in  1529  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  a  bachelor's 
degree,  he  settled  at  a  small  town  in  Provence. 
His  professional  emoluments  here  were  so 
scanty  that  he  was  obliged  to  open  a  grammar- 
school  for  a  subsistence.  He  afterwards  re- 
visited Paris,  where  he  studied  the  Greek 
language,    aiiid    lived    some    time  with   the 
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Vicount  Turenne  as  preceptor. to  his  son. 
Returning  to  MontpeUier^  he  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  M.D.  ini537.  Soon  after,  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Tournon,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  journeys 
as  ambassador  to  Italy  and  other  countries. 
Rondelet  made  use  of  his  opportunities  to 
collectjnformation,  especially  in  what  regarded 
his  intended  history  of  fisnes.  In  1545  he 
was  nominated  to  a  medical  chair  in  the 
•University  of  Montpellier,  but  for  some 
years  longer  he  continued  to  attend  the  Car- 
dinal de  Toumon.  He  was  much  attached  to 
anatomical  enquiries,  and  this  passion  so  far 
overcame  his  other  feelings,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  brought  the  body  of  one  of  his  own 
t:hiidren  into  the  dissecting  room.  He  also 
urged  one  of  his  colleagues,  whom  he  visited  in 
a  dangerous  disease,  to  suffer  his  body  to  be 
opened  after  death.  It  was  a  more  reputable 
effect  of  this  propensity  that  he  warmly  solicited 
at  court  the  erection  of  an  anatomical  theatre  at 
Montpellier,  which  took  place  under  Henry  II. 
in  1556.  In  that  year  he  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university,  which  office  he 
filled  with  great  attention  till  his  death  in 
1566.  Rondelet  was  of  so  liberal  a  disposition 
with  regard  to  money,  that  notwithstanding 
^is  considerable  appointments  and  professional 
gains,  he  left  scarcely  any  property  but  his 
writings.  RabelaiS)  nis  contemporary,  has 
thrown  some  ridicule  upon  him  under  the 
name  of  Rondibilir,  alluding  both  to  his  real 
name  and  to  the  roundness  of  his  form. 

This  physician  was  not  only  learned,  but 
was  also  an  attentive  observer  of  nature, 
qualities  (says  Haller)  at  that  time  not  fre- 
quently in  conjunction.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  works  on  nshes,  which  were  **  De  Piscibus 
Marinis,  Libr.  XVIIL,"  foL,  1554 ;  and  «  Uni- 
Tersae  Aquatilium  Historiae  Pars  altera,"  foL, 
1555  i  both  translated  into  French  by  Laurence 
Joubert  under  the  title  of  «  Histoire  entiere 
des  Poissons,"  foL,  1558.  This  work  is  ac- 
companied with  figures,  and  contains  much 
curious  information  with  respect  to  this  class 
of  the  animal  creation,  and  many  valuable 
anatomical  remarks  arising  from  his  own 
researches.  Some  observations  in  human  ana- 
tomy are  interspersed,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  has  described  the  valve  of 
the  colon.  His  principal  medical  vnritings  were 
**  De  Ponderibus,  seu  justa  Quantitate  et 
Proportione  Medicamentorum,"  8vo.,  1555, 
often  reprinted ;  "  Methodus  de  Materia 
Medicinali  et  Compositione  Medicamento- 
rum,"  8vo.,  .1556.     Methodus   curandorum 


omnium  Morborum  Corporis  Humani,"  8vo., 
1574,  several  times  reprinted.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  brought  into  repute 
the  mineral  waters  of  Balaruc.  Halleri  BibL 
Mod,  it  Anatom.    Eloy  Diet.  Hut,  Med.  —  A. 

RONSARD,  Peter  de,  a  French  poet  of 
great  celebrity  in  his  time,  was  born  in  1524 
of  a  noble  family  at  the  castle  of  la  Poissoniere 
in  the  Vendomcis.     He  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  Navarre  in  Paris,  but  he   quitted 
his  studies  at  an  early  age,  and  became  page  to 
the  Duke   of   Orleans.     That   prince   trans- 
ferred  him  to  the   service  of  James   V.   of 
Scotland^  who  was  married  to  Magdalen   of 
France.    With  that  king  he  passed  two  years, 
partly  in  Scotland  and  partly  in  England ;  and 
then  returning  to  France,  was  again  employed 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     He  accompanied 
Lazare  du  Baif,  master  of  requests,  to  the 
diet  of  Spire ;  and  his  taste  for  belles-lettres 
being  revived  in  the  society  of  that  learned 
man,  he  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  under  Dorat,  with  the  son 
of  Baif.     He  at  length  entirely  devoted  himself 
to  poetry,  and  composed  a  great  number  of 
works,  by  which  he  obtained  the  title  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Poets  of  his  time..    He  gained 
the  first  prize  at  the  floral  games  of  Toulouse  ; 
and  the   ordinary  recompence  being  thought 
unequal  to  his  merit,  the   city  made  him  a 
present  of  a  MiAerva  of  massy  silver.    The 
successive     Kings    Henry    H.,    Francis    11.^ 
Charles   IX.,  and  Henry  III.>  all  patronized 
him,  especially  Charles  IX.,  who  entertained 
a   poetical  correspondence  with  him.     Mary 
Queen   of  Scots  also  greatly  esteemed  him. 
and  made  him  a  rich  present.     He  had  some 
benefices  conferred  upon  him,  though  he  was 
not  in  priest's  orders ;  and  he  displayed  great 
zeal  in   opposing  those  of  the  reformed  re-    « 
ligion,  against  whom,  in  1562,  he  fought  at 
the  head  of  some  troops  in  the  Vendomois. 
Like  many  other  religious  zealots,   he  made 
his  faith  stand  in  the  stead  of  morals,  for  he 
was  much  addicted  to  licentious  pleasures,  by 
which  he  brought  on  a  premature  old-age. 
He  was  extremely  vain,  as  well  of  his  birth 
as  his  poetry,  and  was  a  great  boaster  of  his 
successes  with  the  fair  sex.     He  had   many 
admirers,  and  some  enemies.     The  Calvinist 
ministers  have  not  spared  him,  on  account  of 
his    severities    towards    their   sect,    and    the 
famous  Rabelais  maintained  a  constant  warfare 
of  wit  against  him.     He  felt  contrition  in  his 
latter  years  for  the  licentiousness  of  his  muse 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  resolved  for  the  future 
to  confine  himself  to  sacred  subjects.    He  jdied 
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in  1585  at  the  age  of  61,  at  St.  'Cosme-les- 
Tours,  one  of  his  benefices,  and  his  memory  was 
honoured  by  eulogies  from  many  of  the  literary 
characters  of  the  time.  The  compositions  of 
Ronsard  were  odesy  eclogues,  epigrams,  son- 
nets, hymns,  and  a  poem  entitled  <<  La  Fran- 
ciade."  It  is  acknowledged  that  Ronsard  had 
many  qualities  of  a  true  poet,  warmth,  inven- 
tion, enthusiasm,  and  the  talent  of  painting 
to  the  imagination ;  but  a  bad  taste  rendered 
him  pedantic,  turgid  and  obscure  in  his  lan- 
guage, and  often  extravagant  in  his  thoughts, 
and  his  works  appear  at  present  to  live  only  in 
traditionary  reputation.  Three  of  .  the  best 
entitled  "  La  Promesse,"  «*  Hymrie  a^rEtemite," 
and  <<  Les  Quatre  Saisons  de  TAnoee,"  have 
been  reprinted  in  the  AnnaUs  Poetlques, 
Bajle,    Aforeri,    Npuv.  Diet,  Hisf,  —  A. 

kOOKE,  Sir  G'RORGE,  a  distinguished 
naval  commander^  Jaorn  in  1650,  was  the  son 
of  Sir  William  Rooke,  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
family  in  Kent.  Though  destined  to  another 
profession,  a  strong  inclination  for  the  sea  in- 
duced him  to  enter  into  the  navy,  where  his 
courage  and  conduct  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  captain  before  he  was  30  years  of  age.  In 
the  reign  of  James  II.  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Deptford  man-of-war.  His 
obligations  to  this  prince,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  Revolution; 
and  in  1689  he  was  employed  as  commodore  of 
a  squadron  off  the  Irish  coast,  with  whic]^  he 
prevented  the  intercourse  of  King  James  with 
Scotland,  and  assisted  in  the  relief  of  London- 
derry, and  in  other  military  operations.*  In 
1690,  he  was  made  rear*adtfiiral  of  the  red,  in 
which  quality  he  was  present  at  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  off  Beachy-head ;  but  no  blame  in 
that  action  was  imputed  to  him.  He  was  em- 
ployed more  than  once  in  the  subsequent 
years  to  convoy  King  William  to  Holland; 
and  being  piDinoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admi- 
ral of  the  blue,,  was  partaker  of  the  glory 
obtained  at  La  Hogue,^  under  Admiral  Russel, 
in  May  1692.  Besides  his  share  in  the  action, 
the  important  business  of  burning  the  Fretich 
ships  on  the  next  day  was  committed  to  him, 
which  he  performed  with  great  skill  and  sfuc- 
cess,  the  number  destroyed  being  twelve  of 
the  line  and  one  of  56  guns.  In  1693,  the 
honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  he  was  made  vice-admiral  of  the 
red.  The  grand  fleet  of  English  and  Dutch 
proceeding  to  sea  in  May,  Sir  G*  Rooke  vtras 
detached  from  it  with  a  squadron  of  twenty- 
three  ships  of  both  nations,  to  convoy  a  great 
fleet  of  merchantmen  up  the  Mediterranean. 


The  French,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  inde^ 
fatigable  in  repairing  their  losses,  and  with 
a  very  powerful  fleetf  of  which  the  English 
ministry  had  obtained  no  proper  intelligence^ 
were  lying  in  Lagos-bay,  on  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal, to  intercept  the  combined  fleet*  On 
descrying  the  enemy,  Rooke  ordered  the 
smaller  of  the  merchant-ships  to  make  their 
escape  into  the  nearest  Spanish  ports,  and 
stood  off  under  an  easy  sail  far  the  protection 
of  the  rest.  Although  two  Dutch  men-of- 
war  and  a  great  number  of  merchant  ship» 
were  captured,  the  conduct  of  the  English  Ad- 
miral, who  saved  his  own  squadron  and  the 
best  part  of  the  fleet  committed  to  his  charge, 
was  exempted  from  all  blame.  He  received 
the  thanks  of  the  merchants,  and  his  promo- 
tion was  not  impeded  by  this  misfortune, 
which  was  principally  owing  to  the  misma- 
nagement in  the  naval  department  during  that 
reign.  In  1696,  having  the  chief  command 
of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  was  ordered  to  pre- 
vent the  Toulon  squadron  from  geuing  into 
Brest,  which,  from  the  defective  manning  pf 
his  ships,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish.  On 
this  account,  he  underwent  a  long  examination 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  but  nothing 
appeared  upon  which  a  charge  against  him 
could  be  founded.  He  continued  in  the  com- 
mand, till  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  i697> 
gave  him  an  interval  of  repose. 

In  1698,  he  was  chosen  representative  to 
parliament  for  Portsnu>uth;  and  voting  with 
the  opposition,  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce 
the  King  to  remove  him  from  his  seat  at  the 
Admiralty-board;  but  William,  who  had  juster 
notions  than  his  ministers  of  freedom  of  opi- 
nion, observed,  that  Sir  George  had  served 
him  faithfully  at  sea,  and  should  not  be  dis- 
placed for  acting  as  he  thought  most  for  tlie 
good  of  his  country  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  1 700,  he  was  sent  with  an  English 
squadron,  in  conjunction  with  a  Dutch  one, 
into  the  Baltic,  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  North,  where  a  confederacy  had 
been  formed  against  the  young  King  of  Swe- 
den, Charles  XII.  Rooke  bombarded  Copen- 
hagen, and  a  peace  being  effected  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  he  returned.  In  the  following 
year  he  acted  as  commander  of  the  Channel 
fleet;  and  being  again  chosen  representative 
for  Portsmouth,  he  continued  to  vote  as  an 
anti-courtier.  This  conduct  gave  him  a  merit 
with  the  ministry  of  Queen  Anne,  who  came 
to  the  crown  in  1 702 ;  and  when  war  with 
France  was  declared,  he  was  appointed,  as 
vice-admiral  of  England,  to  the  conunand  of 
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trt  united  English  and  Dutch  fleet  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Cadiz,  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
being  commander  of  the  land-forces.      The 
plan  failed,  apparently  for  want  of  that  cor- 
diality between  the  sea  and  the  land  service 
which  has  so  often  been  detrimental  to  their 
combined  operations.     Soon  after.  Sir  George, 
obtaining  intelligence  that  twenty-two  Spanish 
galleons,  guarded  by  a  squadron  of  French  men- 
of-war,  were  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Vigo, 
sailed  thither;   and  sending  a  detachment  of 
his  fleet  with  fireships  into  the  harbour,  de- 
stroyed  all  the  enemy's   men-of-war    and    a 
number  of  the  galleons,  and  took  the  rest.     A 
great  booty  was  brought  home,  and  a  new 
coinage  of  silver,  with  the  stamp  VigOy  was 
issued  as  a  national  memorial  of  this  brilliant 
success.      Sir   George,    on   his   return,    was 
created  a  privy-counsellor;    and  an  enquiry 
having  been  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords 
into  his  conduct  at  Cadiz,  it  was  voted  that  he 
had  honourably  discharged  his  duty. 

In   1704,   this  Admiral  was   appointed   to 
the  command  of  the  fleet  destined  to  convey 
to  Lisbon   Charles,    the   competitor  for   the 
crown    of    Spain.      Having    performed    that 
service  he  proceeded  to   the  Mediterranean, 
where  he  cruised  for  some  time.     On  .his  re- 
turn through  the  Straits,  he  was  joined  by  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel  with  a  large  reinforcement ; 
and  several  schemes  of  further  service  being 
proposed,  he  determined  to  make  a  sudden 
attempt  upon  Gibraltar.     This  was  brought  to 
effect  in  July ;  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  with  the 
land  forces  oeing  disembarked  on  the  neck,  the 
ships  proceeded  to  cannonade  the  fortifications  at 
the  mole.     The  enenfiy  were  driven  from  their 
guns,  and  a  party  of  seamen  landing,  to6k  pos- 
session of  the  batteries.     The  governor,  inti- 
midated by  this  bold  action,  capitulated ;  and 
that  important  fortress  has  ever  since  remained 
in   the   hands  of  the  English.      Sir  George 
Rooke  then  proceeded  to  Malaga,  where  he 
encountered  the  French  fleet  under  the  Count 
de  Toulouse.      The  numbers  on  each   side 
were  nearly  equal  in  ships  of  the  line,  but  the 
French  were  superior  in  men  and  weight  of 
metal.     The  engagement,  which  ensued,  Au- 
gust 13th,  was  undecided,  neither  party  losing 
ship ;  and  each  returned  to  their  own  ports. 
Factions   now  ran  high  in  the  nation;    and 
Rooke,  whom  the  Tories  placed  in  a  degree  of 
competition  with  Marlborough,  was  so  coldly 
received  by  the  Whigs,  that  he  retired  from 
publji^  life,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
chiefly  at  his  seat  in  Kent.     He  died  in  Ja- 
nuary 1708,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  and 


was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Caatcrbory. 
He  had  been  thrice  married,  but  left  no  other 
issue  than  one  son.  Sir  George  Rooke  has 
merited  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  able 
seaman,  who  maintained  the  honour  of  the 
British  flag  at  a  period  ^tn  its  superiority 
was  much  less  decided  than  at  present.  He 
was  a  worthy  character  in  Private  life;  and 
proved  his  honesty  by  the  moderateness  of  the 
fortune  be  left,  whicli,  he  said,  <«  never  cost  a 
sailor  a  tear,  or  the  nation  a  farthing."  Biogr. 
Britan,     Smollett, — A. 

ROOKE,  Lawrence,  an  able  English  mar 
tbematician  and  astronomer  in  the  17  th  cen- 
tury, was  descended  from  a  respectable  family, 
and  bom  at  Deptford  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1623; 
He  was  educated  in  grammar-learning  at  Eton 
school;  whence  he  removed,  in  1 63 9,' to  King*s- 
coUege,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Here 
he  led  a  very  studious  life,  cultivating  with 
great  success  the  various  branched  of  academi- 
cal literature,  and  more  particularly  the  mathe- 
matical sciences.     His  assiduity  was  the  more 
commendable,  since  he  appears  at  this  titt^  as 
well  as  afterwards,  to  have  enjoyed  but  ai 
different  state  of  health;  on  which  accounf  he 
was  admitted,  in  1643,  ^^  ^^^  degree  of  B.A* 
by  proxy.      In  ^($47,  he  commenced  M.A.9 
and  then  retired  for  some  time  to  his  estate 
in  Kent.    This  retirement  he  quitted  in  1650^ 
and  went   to  Oxford,  where  he  took-apart- 
•ments   in  Waddam-college,   for  the   sake   of 
improving  by  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Wilkins, 
the  warden,  and  Mr.  Seth  Ward,  the  astrono- 
mical professor  in  the  University,  who  was  a 
member  of  that  college.      At  the  warden's 
roekns  several  learned  and  curious  gentlemen 
were  then  accustomed  frequently  to  meet,  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  new  philosophy, 
whose  soceiety  was  so  agreeable  to  Mr.  Rooke, 
that  he  became  a  fellow-commoner  of  the  col- 
lege, and  made  it  his  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence for  some  years ;  during  which  he  accom- 
panied Mr.  Boyle  in  his  chemical  experiments. 
In  the  year  1652,  a  vacancy  taking  place  in  the 
professorship  of  astronomy  at  Gresham-coUege^ 
London,  Mr.  Rooke  was  elected  to  that  chair. 
A  few  months  after  his  election,  he  made  some 
observations  at  Oxford  on  the  comet  which  ap- 
peared in  December  1652,  which  were  printed 
by  Mr.  Seth  Ward  in  1653.      Of  the  respect 
which  Dr.  Wallis  entertained  for  our  professor^ 
his  dedication  of  his  treatise  ^<  De  Scctionibus 
Conicis,"  published  in   1655,  jointly  to  him 
and  Mr.  Seth  Ward,  is  an  honourable  testimony. 
In  1657,  Mr.  Rooke  was  permitted  to  exchange 
the  astronomical  professorship  at  Gresham-cpl* 
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lege,  for  that  of  geometry.  .TIus  exchange  at 
first  occasioned  a  little  surprize,  as  astronomy 
always  continued  to  be  bis  favourite  study ;  but 
it  appears  that  his  motive  for  it  was,  the  con- 
renience  of  the  apartments  allotted  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  geometry,  which  opened  behind  the 
reading-hall,  and  were  therefore  well  situated 
for  the  reception  of  those  gentlemen  after  the 
lectures,  who  formed  the  Royal  Society  there, 
in  the  year  1660.  Many  of  these  gentlemen 
were  those  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  assemble  at  Oxford,  who,  upon  coming  to 
London,  joined  with  other  philosophical  gen- 
tlemen, and  after  attending  Mr.Rooke's  lec- 
tures, withdrew  into  his  apartments,  to  con- 
Terse  and  read  papers  on  philosophical  subjects. 
This  practice  they  begun  in  1658,  and  continued 
it  regularly  till  their  meetings  were  prevented 
by  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  the  college. 
After  the  Restoration,  when  the  Royal  Society 
had  been  formed  and  settled  into  a  regular  body, 
Mr.  Rooke  was  very  zealous  and  serviceable  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  that  great  and  useful 
institution ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  esta- 
blished by  the  royal  charter.  Among  the  men 
of  rank  who  cultivated  his  acquaintance,  was 
the  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  who  was  not  only 
a  patron  of  learning,  but  leaf ned  himself.  After 
the  Restoration,  this  nobleman  frequently  en- 
tertained Mr.  Rooke  as  a  visiter  at  his  seat  at 
Highgate,  whence  he  used  to  bring  him  every 
Wednesday  in  his  coach  to  the  Royal  Society, 
which  then  met  on  that  day  of  tne  week  at 
Gresham-college. '  But  the  last  time  that 
Mr.  Rooke  Mras  at  Highgate,  he  walked  from 
thence  to  town }  and  as  it  was  a  warm  sum- 
mer's day,  by  overheating  himself  he  caught  a 
cold,  and  that  cold  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
which  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  died  at  Gre- 
sham-college,  on  the  a  7th  of  June  1662,  in 
the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

Among  other  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  attended  Mr.  Rooke's  death,  it-  is  re- 
marked that  it  took  place  on  the  very  night 
when  he  had  for  some  time  expected  to  finish 
his  accurate  observations  on  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter.  This  subject  occupied  his  thoughts 
on  his  death-bed ;  and  as  he  was  sensible  that 
his  disorder  would  prevent  him  from  then 
making  the  necessary  observations,  he  sent  his 
request  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  some  other 
person,  properly  qualified,  might  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose  :  so  intent  was  he  to  the  last, 
on  making  those  curious  and  useful  discoveries, 
which  might  contribute  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  science.  Mr.  Rooke  left  his  property, 
by  a  noncupatory  will,  to  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  who 
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had  lately  been  made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  per« 
mitting  him  to  receive  what  was  due  to  bis 
estate  upon  bond,  provided  that  the  debtors 
offered  payment  willingly,  but  prohibiting  him 
from  compelling  them  to  pay  in  any  instance  c 
**  For,"  said  he,  **  as  I  never  was  in  law,  nor 
had  any  contention  with  any  man,  in  my  life- 
time, neither  would  I  be  so  after  my  death." 
Few  persons  have  had  higher  characters  given 
them  than  Mr.  Rooke,  by  all  those  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  or  knew 
how  to  estimate  justly  his  great  endowments. 
Dr.  Pope,  in  his  <<  Life  of  Seth,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,"  passes  this  encomium  upon  him: 
He  was  <'  profoundly  skilled  in  all  sorts  of 
learning.  I  durst  venture  my  life  upon  the 
truth  of  any  proposition  he  asserted,  either  in 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  or  history; 
for  I  never  knew  him  affirm  any  thmg  posi- 
tively, that  was  dubious.  And  when  I  have 
asked  his  opinion  of  an  hypothesis,  his  usual 
answer  was,  i  tave  no  opinion*  He  was  very 
modest,  and  sparing  of  his  words,  unless 
amongst  intimate  friends,  and  never  talked 
idly.  I  may  truly  say,  I  never  was  acquainted 
with  any  person,  who  knew  more,  and  spoke 
less."  Mr  Hook,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Mico- 
graphia,"  places  him  with  those  who  were  most 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  and  improvement 
of  astronomy.  Dr.  Sprat,  in  his  «  History  of 
the  Royal  Society,"  speaks  of  him  as  <<  a  man 
of  a  profound  judgment,  a  vast  comprehension, 
prodigious  memory,  solid  experience.  His  skill 
in  the  mathematics  was  reverenced  by  all  the 
lovers  of  those  studies,  and  his  perfection  in 
many  other  sorts  of  learning  deserves  no  less 
admiration.  But  above  all,  his  knowledge  had 
a  right  influence  on  the  temper  of  his  mind  $ 
which  had  all  the  humility,  goodness,  calm- 
ness, strength,  and  sincerity  of  a  sound  and 
unaffected  philosopher."  Dr.  John  Ward,  in 
the  work  referred  to  below,  observes,  that 
*«  these  accounts  give  us  his  picture. only  in 
miniature  \  but  his  successor,  Dr.  Barrow,  has 
drawn  it  in  full  proportion  in  his  oration  at 
Gresham-college."  The  only  pieces  which 
were  published  from  his  papers,  consist  of 
"  Observationes  in  Cometam,  qui  mense  De- 
cembri.  Anno  1652,  apparuit,"  mentioned 
above,  and  which  was  printed  by  Dr.  Seth 
Ward,  in  his  «  Lectures  on  Comets  5"  "  Di- 
rections for  Seamen  going  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies,"  which  were  drawn  up  at  the 
appointment  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  are 
inserted  in  the  «  Pliil.  Transactions"  for  166?; 
"  A  Method  for  observing  the  Eclipses  of  the 
Moon,  free  from  the  common  Inconveniences," 
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to  be  Men  in  the  <<  Phil.  Transact."  for  1666  ^ 
*<  A.  Discourse  concerning  the  Observations 
o£  the  Eclipses  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter^" 
printed  in  "  The  History  of  the  Royal  So* 
ciety ;"  and  ^  An  Account  of  an  Experiment 
made  with  Oil  in  their  long  Tube,"  read  to  the 
Royal  Society,  April  25th,  1662,  and  entered 
in  the  ist  vol.  of  their  Registers.  By  this  ex- 
periment it  was  foiind,  that  the  oil  sunk  when 
the  sun  shone  out,  and  rose  when  it  was 
clouded ;  and  the  account  mentions  the  pro- 
portions of  its  rise  and  fall,  WariTs  Lives  of 
Gresham-coUege  Professors.  Martinis  Biog, 
PhU.     Hutton's  Math.  Diet.  —  M. 

ROOS,  Philip,  called  Rosa  da  Tivoli, 
an  excellent  landscape  painter,  born  at  Frank* 
fort  in  1655,  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Hendrick  Roos,  an  eminent  Dutch  painter. 
He  was  initiated  in  his  art  by  his  father,  and 
made  a  progress  which  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  sent 
him  to  Rome  at  his  expence.  His  diligence 
in  that  capital  was  most  exemplary,  and  by 
constant  practice  he  acquired  a  facility  of  liand 
which  distinguished  him  among  his  fellow- 
etudents.  He  copied  natural  objects  with  the 
greatest  exactness ;  and  in  order  to  furnish  his 
mind  with  a  variety  of  picturesque  scenery,  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  Tivoli  amidst  the  beauties 
of  that  delightful  place.  For  the  purpose  of 
studying  animals  in  all  their  forms  and  attitudes, 
he  kept  a  number  of  them  in  his  house,  which 
was  thence  denominated  Noah*s  Ark.  He 
married  a  heautiful  woman,  the  daughter  of 
Hyacintho  Brandi,  an  eminent  painter  at  Rome, 
whom  he  loved  so  passionately  as  to  change  his 
religion  to  obtain  her ;  yet  her  attractions  were 
not  able  to  restrain  him  from  the  licentious 
course  of  life  to  which  he  was  addicted,  and 
which  always  kept  him  necessitous.  The 
wonderful  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he 
worked  caused  him  to  rely  upon  his  pencil  for  the 
immediate  supply  of  his  wants,  and  encouraged 
him  in  extravagance.  As  an  instance  of  his 
celerity  of  invention  and  execution,  it  is  related 
that  a  wager  being  laid  by  the  Imperial  am- 
bassador with  a  Swedish  general,  that  Roos 
should  paint  a  picture  whilst  they  were  playing 
a  single  game  at  cards,  he  produced  within 
half  an  hour  a  finished  picture,  consisting  of 
a  landscape,  with  one  human  figure,  and  two 
or  three  sheep  or  goats.  In  his  best  works  he 
displayed  every  excellence  in  this  branch  of  the 
art ;  grand  and  correct  design,  forcible  colour- 
ing, a  remarkably  free  and  spirited  touch, 
skilful  grouping,  fine  management  of  lights 
and  shades,    and  a  striking  resemblance  of 


nature*  He  died  in  170 J  at  the  age  of  $&• 
His  genuine  works  bear  a  high  value :  one  of 
has  capital  pictures-  is  in  th^  collection^of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton.  Pilkingtwfs^ 
Diet. -^  A. 

ROQUE,  John  de  la,  a  writer  of  voyages 
and  travels,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of 
Marseilles.  He  studied  in  his  native  city,  and 
afterwards  travelled  into  the  East,  in  what 
capacity  is  not  known.  In  16B9,  he  visited 
Syria,  Mount  Lebanon,  and  some  other 
countries.  He  appears  to  have  been  resident 
in  Paris  in  1 7 15 ;  and  when  his  brother  Antony 
had  in  1722  obtained  the  privilege  of  writing 
and  publishing  the  Mercure  de  France,  he  was 
associated  in  the  work.  He  died  in  1 745  in 
his  84th  year.  The  publications  of  this  writer 
were  **  Voyage  de  I'Arabie  Heureuse  par 
FOcean  oriental  et  le  detroit  de  la  Mer  Rouge 
fait  par  les  Fran9ois,  &c.,  avec  Un  Memoire 
concemant  I'Arbre  du  CafFe,"  12 mo.,  17 16; 
<«  Voyage  de  la  Palestine  fait  par  TOrdre  de 
Louis  XIV.,"  i2mo.,  1717  ;  to  this  is  annexed 
a  translation  of  Abulfeda's  description  of 
Arabia  5  "  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont  Liban, 
&c.,  avec  un  Abrege  de  la  Vie  de  M.  M.  de 
Chastenil,"  2  vols.  i2mo.,  1722.  He  had  long 
promised  a  <<  Voyage  Litteraire  de  Normandie/' 
but  did  not  live  to  publish  it.  He  was  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles- 
Lettres  at  Marseilles.     Moreri.  —  A. 

ROQUES,  Peter,  a  learned  French  Pro^ 
testant  divine  in  the  i8th  century,  was  bom 
at  Caune,  a  small  town  in  Upper  Languedoc, 
in  the  year  1685.  Having  been  educated  to 
the  ministry,  at  the  age  of  25  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  church  at 
Basil,  in  connection  with  which  he  spent  his- 
life,  diligently  and  faithfully  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  pastoral  office,  greatly  admired  as  a 
preacher,  universally  respected  for  his  learnings 
probity,  and  piety,  and  beloved  for  the  frank- 
ness, generosity,  and  benevolence  of  his  dis- 
position, as  well  as  for  his  pleasing,,  amiable 
manners.  He  died  in  1748,  when  about  63 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  author,  or  editor^ 
of  numerous  works,  which  bear  honourable 
testimony  to  his  extensive  learning,  his  sound 
judgment,  and  his  laborious  industry.  They 
consist  of  "  A  Picture  of  the  Behaviour  of  a 
Christian ;"  "  The  Evangelical  Pastor,"  in  4to., 
a  work  greatly  esteemed  in  the  author's  com«i 
munion,  and  translated  into  several  languages  ; 
<<  Elements  of  the  Historical,  Dogmatic,  and 
Moral  Truths,  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures ;"  "  Genuine  Pietism  }*'  «  The  Duties 
of  Subjects}''  <^  A  Treatise  on  judicial  Tribu- 
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nais  }^  '<  Sermons ;''  an  enlarged  edition  of 
«  Moreri*s  Dictionary,"  Basil,  1731,  in  6  vols, 
folio  ;  the  first  continuation  of  M.  Saurin's 
<<  Discourses  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament," 
in  folio ;  a  new  edition  of  M.  Martin's  edition 
of  ••  The  Holy  Bible,*'  with  prefaces,  correc- 
tions, notes,  and  parallel  passages,  in  2  vols. 
4to.  ;  an  enlarged  edition  of  M.  Basnage's 
«  Dissertation  on  Duelling,  and  Orders  of 
Chivalry  ;"  various  theological  and  critical 
<*  Dissertations ;"  controversial  treatises ;  and 
numerous  papers  inserted  in  the  <<  Journal 
Helvetique,''  and  the  <<  Bibliotheque  Germa- 
nique/'  Nouv.  Did.  Hist.  Diet.  Hist,  et 
Bibl.  portatif  par  M.  VAbbe  Ladvocat.  —  M. 

RORARIUS,  Jbrome,  was  a  native  of 
Pordenone  in  Italy,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
the  1 6th  century,  appeared  in  the  character  of 
nuncio  from  Pope  Clement  VII.  at  the  court 
of  Ferdinand  King  of  Hungary.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  curious  and  not  ilUwritten  book, 
entitled,  '<  Quod  Animalia  Bruta  Ratione 
utantur  melius  Homine ;"  in  which  he  under- 
took to  shew,  not  only  that  beasts  are  rational 
creatures,  but  also  that  they  make  a  better  use 
of  their  reason  than  man.  Among  the  proofs 
which  he  brings  forwards,  will  be  found  a 
great  number  of  singular  particulars  relating 
to  the  ingenuity  of  beasts,  and  the  perversity 
of  man.  This  work,  after  lying  concealed  in 
the  obscure  recesses  of  libraries  for  near  a 
100  years,  was  introduced  to  the  world  by  the 
celebirated  M.  Naud^,  who  published  it  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1645  >  ^"^  ^^  '^^  htmi  re- 
printed in  Holland  more  than  once.  Bayle, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars, 
has  taken  the  opportunity,  when  commenting 
upon  them,  of  introducing  much  learned  and 
curious  matter  relating  to  the  capacity  of 
brutes,  and  the  opinions  of  ancient  and  modem 
writers  on  the  question,  whether  they  have  a 
rational  soul  ?  which  will  afford  no  little  enter- 
tainment to  readers  who  take  pleasure  in  such 
abstruse  speculations.  — M. 

ROSA,  Salvator,  a  very  eminent  painter, 
was  bom  at  a  village  near  Naples  in  16 14. 
His  father  destined  him  to  the  profession  of 
law,  and  long  refused  to  indulge  him  in  the 
decided  inclination  he  shewed  for  the  arts  of 
design.  At  length  he  was  suffered  to  take  in- 
structions from  Francanzano,  a  painter  who 
was  his  relation,  and  the  walls  of  his  father's 
house  were  soon  covered  with  his  coal  sketches. 
His  father's  death  left  him  in  so  destitute  a 
condition,  that  he  was  obliged  to  draw  designs 
upon  paper  and  sell  them  at  a  mean  price  for 
a  sttbsbtence.     These  sketches^  and  a  picture 


which  he  painted  of  Hagar  and  Isfamael,  at* 
tradted  the  notice  of  Laufranc,  who  liberally 
purchased  his  works,  and  made  liimself  ac- 
quainted with  their  author.  Bv  his  patronage 
he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  scnool  of  Ribera, 
named  Spagnoletto,  and  he  afterwards  further 
improved  himself  under  Falcone,  an  admired 

Eainter  of  battles  at  Naples.  At  the  age  of  20 
e  accompanied  Ribera  to  Rome,  where  for 
some  time  he  worked  for  the  picture-brokers. 
At  length  he  obtained  the  protection  of  Car- 
dinal Brancacci,  and  took  a  house  at  Rome. 
Salvator's  talents  were  not  confined  to  the 
pencil.  He  played  well  on  the  lute^  and  had 
a  turn  for  poetry,  especially  of  the  satbical 
kind.  He  composed  comedies  which  he  acted 
with  his  comrades  during  the  camaval,  and 
they  became  popular.  His  reputation  caused 
him  to  be  invited  to  Florence  by  Prince  Mat- 
thias de'  Medici ;  and  at  that  capital,  and  at 
Volterra,  he  divided  his  time  between  the 
three  sister  arts  of  music,  painting,  and  poetry. 
He  composed  six  satires  which  were  seveial 
times  printed,  and  rank  among  the  most  inge^ 
nious  in  the  Italian  language.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  nine  years  in  Tuscany,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Passionatelv  fond  of  liberty,  he  re« 
fused  to  enter  into  the  service  of  any  prince^ 
though  several  were  desirous  of  engaging  him. 
He  had  a  high  idea  of  the  value  of  his  own 
productions,  and  for  a  long  time  refused  to 
sell  his  pictures,  as  being  above  price.  Glor^, 
indeed,  rather  than  money,  was  the  object  of 
his  exertions  ;  and  he  had  too  elevated  a  mind 
to  be  a  hoarder  of  wealth.  He  was  of  a  jovial 
disposition,  lively  in  conversation,  abounding 
in  sallies  of  wit  and  strokes  of  raillery,  so  as 
often  to  give  offence,  whimsical  and  capricious 
in  his  tastes  and  manners.  He  lived  in  celibacy 
till  his  last  illness,  when  the  importunities  of 
his  confessor  induced  him  very  reluctantly  to 
marry  a  Florentine  mistress,  by  whom  he  had 
had  several  children,  but  whom  he  knew  to  be 
very  licentious  in  her  conduct.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1673,  at  the  age  of  59. 

Salvator  Rosa  was  a  genius  in  his  profession, 
and  derived  his  manner  and  ideas  from  views  * 
of  nature  modified  by  his  own  warm  and  ex- 
alted imagination.  He  practised  in  various 
branches  of  the  art,  and  chose  to  be  regarded 
chiefly  as  a  painter  of  history,  in  which,  indeed^ 
lie  obtained  a  conspicuous  rank,  though  not 
equal  to  that  which  he  claims  in  landscape. 
In  this  he  was  truly  great  and  original.  <<  His 
choice  (says  Mr.  Fuseli)  is  the  original  scenery 
of  Abruzzo,  which  he  made  oftenj  though  not 
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always,  a  yehicle  of  terror.     He  delights  in 
ideas  of  desolation,  solitude,  and  danger,  im- 
penetrable   forests,     rocky    or     storm-lashed 
shores  ;  in  lonely  dells  leading  to  dens  and  ca- 
verns of  banditti,  alpine  ridges,  trees  blasted 
by  lightning  or  sapped  by  time,  or  stretching 
their  exU'avagant  arms  athwart  a  murky  sky, 
lowering  or  thundering  clouds,  and  suns  shorn 
of  their  beams.     His   figures  are  wandering 
shepherds,    forlorn  travellers,   wretched    ma- 
riners, banditti  lurking  for  their  prey  or  divid- 
ing their  spoils."     His  touch  was  inimitably 
light,  free,  and  spirited.     He  etched  a  number 
of  his  own  designs  in  a  style  of  great  force. 
Of  his  great  works,  Saul  and  the  witch  of 
Endor  at  Versailles,   axld   the   conspiracy  of 
Catiline  at  the  Martelli  palaco  in  Florence,  are 
much  admired.     His  landscapes  and  smaller 
pieces  are  the  ornaments  of  many  private  col- 
lections.   D* Argenvilte.    Pilkington^s  Diet. — A. 
ROSCOMMON.    See  Dillon. 
ROSCELINE,  the  founder  of  the  scholastic 
sect  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Nomi- 
tialistSy  was  a  native  of  the  French  province 
of  Bretagne,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
1 2th  century.     He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  proficiency  in  the  literature  of  the  times, 
particularly  in  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  ac- 
quired the  character  of  a  most  profound  dia- 
lectician.    Having  been  presented  to  a  canonry 
in  the  church  of  St.  Cornelius  at  Compeign,  in 
the  diocese  of  Soissons,  he  delivered  lectures 
on  scholastic  philosophy,  probably  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  chapter,  in  which  he  maintained 
tenets  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the 
peripatetic   school.     For,   on   the   subject   of 
ideas,  or  the  universal  forms  qf  things,  instead 
of  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,   that  universals 
subsist  not  prior  to  individual  bodies,  nor  after 
them,  but  within  them,  and  are  the  forms  eter- 
nally united  to  matter,  which  make  bodies  to 
be   such   as   they  are,   he   adopted  the  stoic 
opinion,  that  universals  have  no  real  existence 
either  by  or  in  individuals,  but  are  mere  names 
and  words  by  w^hich  the  kinds  of  individuals 
are  expressed.     Hence  he  and  his  followers 
obtsuned  the  name  of  Nominalistiy  while  their 
opponents  were  distinguished  from  them  by 
that  of  Realists.     By  applying  his  tenet  to  the 
doctrine   of  the  Trinity,   Rosceline   brought 
upon  himself  a  suspicion  of  heresy.     If  nis 
meaning  was  fully  comprehended,  or  not  wil- 
lingly perverted   by  those  writers  who  have 
transmitted  to  us  an  account  of  his  opinions^ 
he  held  it  inconceivable  and  impossible,  that 
Ihe  Son  of  God  should  take  on  him  the  human 
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nature  *alone,  that  is  without  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  becoming  incarnate  also,  unless 
by  the-  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  were 
meant  three  distinct  objects ^  or  natures  ex- 
isting separately  (such  as  three  angels,  or 
three  distinct  spirits),  though  endowed  with 
one  will,  and  acting  by  one  po\yer.  When  it 
was  insinuated  to  Rosceline,  that  this  manner 
of  reasoning  led  directly  to  Triiheism,  or  the 
doctrine  of  three  gods,  he  answered  boldly, 
that  the  existence  of  three  gods  might  be  as^ 
serted  with  truth,  were  not  the  expression 
harsh,  and  contrary  to  the  phraseology  gene- 
rally received.  This  opinion  he  was  obliged 
to  retract,  in  a  council  held  at  Soissons  to« 
wards  the  close  of  the  year  1092;  but  he  re- 
sumed it  when  the  council  was  dismissed^ 
and  all  danger  over.  Persecuted  anew  for 
his  doctrine,  and  compelled  to  quit  France,  he 
took  refuge  in  England,  where  he  excited  con- 
tests of  another  kind,  by  maintaining,  among 
other  things,  that  persons  born  out  of  lawful 
wedlock  ought  to  be  deemed  incapable  of  ad- 
mission to  holy  orders.  This  doctrine,  which 
was  by  no  means  suited  to  the  times,  and 
could  not  but  be  alarming  to  some  who  were 
even  possessed  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  excited 
against  Rosceline  many  enemies,  and  was  in  a 
great  measure  the  occasion  of  his  being  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  England.  Returning  to 
France,  he  chose  Paris  for  the  place  of  hi» 
retreat,  and  there  revived  his  old  dispute  con- 
cerning the  Trinity.  By  so  doing  he  provoked 
a  host  of  foe^,  who  by  their  attacks  from  all 
quarters  exposed  him  to  much  trouble  and 
vexation.  Fatigued  at  length  with  their  per- 
secutions, he  retired  into  Aquitain,  where  he 
acquired  universal  esteem  by  his  piety  and  ex- 
traordinary charity  to  the  poor,  and  passed  the . 
rest  of  his  days  in  tranquillity  and  repose. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but  there 
is  reason  for  concluding  that  he  did  not  live 
beyond  the  year  1107,  or  iio8.  None  of  his 
writings  are  any  longer  extant.  Morers.  En^ 
fields (  Hist,  Phil,  Vol.  IL  book  vii.  chap.  Hi. 
sect.  Hi.  Mosheim^s  Hist.  Eccl.  sac.  xi.  par.  it. 
cap.  V.  §  V.  —  M. 

ROSCIUS,  QuiNTUs,  a  Roman  actor  of 
great  fame,  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  as  some 
suppose^  of  the  Narbonnensian  province.  He 
was  contemporary  at  Rome  with  the  celebrated 
tragic  actor  Esopus.  His  own  talents  foj  the 
stage  appear  to  have  been  universal  j  and  such 
was  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  he  > 
had  carried  his  art^  that,  according  to  Cicero, 
a  complete  master  in  any  other  artwas  popularly 
called  the  Roscius  of  it.  Cicero  also  mentions 
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him  as  being  accustomed  to  say  <<  that  he  had 
hitherto  met  witli  no  disciple  whom  he  could 
approve  ;  not  that  some  of  them  were  without 
qualities  deserving  of  apprpbation,  but  that  he 
could  not  tolerate  any  kind  of  defect."  Roscius 
was  not  less  esteemed  for  his  morals  and 
conduct,  than  admired  for  his  professional 
talents.  Cicero,  in  defending  him  from  a 
pecuniary  action  brought  against  him  by  C. 
Fannius,  after  stating  the  vast  profits  he  gained 
and  might  gain  by  his  acting,  says  that  he  was 
liberal  and  munificent  even  before  he  was  rich, 
and  that  for  ten  years  he  had  refused  the 
public  compensation  of  his  labours,  and  yet 
continued  to  serve  the  Roman  people.  He  is 
said  not  to  have  been  favoured  by  nature  in  his 
features,  and  to  have  had  some  obliquity  of 
vision,  yet  his  speech  and  action  were  so  pleasing 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  use  a  mask.  The 
greatest  men  in  the  state  were  his  intimate 
friends,  and  his  loss  was  universally  lamented. 
"  Which  of  us  (says  Cicero  in  his  oration  for 
Archias)  was  so  rude  and  unfeeling  as  not  to 
be  affected  by  the  recent  death  of  Roscius, 
who,  though  he  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
appeared,  on  account  of  his  excellence  in  his 
art,  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  manners, 
worthy  of  immortal  life."  His  death  took 
place  at  Rome,  B.C.  61.  He  composed  a 
**  Parallel  between  theatrical  and  oratorical 
action,"  which  is  not  come  down  to  modern 
times.     Ciceroni  J  Oper.  Plinj.  Moren.  —  A. 

ROSETTI,  DoNATO,  an  ingenious  Italian 
mathematician  and  natural  philosopher  in  the 
17th  century,  concerning  the  time  of  whose 
birth  or  death  we  have  no  information.     He 
was  a  native  of  Leghorn,  where  he  appears  to 
liaire   been   educated,  and  was   so  successful 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  that,  at  an 
early  age,  he  became  qualified  to  teach  phi- 
losophy   and    the    mathematics    in    different 
universities.     "While  he  was  professor  of  Logic 
*  at  Pisa,  he  published  a  treatise  relating  to  the 
system  of  the  ^arth,  which  was  received  with 
great  applause.     It  is  entitled,  «  Antignome 
fisico  mathematichecon  il  nuovoOrbe  e  Systema 
^rrcstre."    This  was  followed  by  "  A  Collec- 
tion of    physico-mathematical    Instructions  5" 
•*  A  Treatise  on  the  Composition  of  Dutch 
Glasses,  and  Glass  Drops  5"  and  «  A  Collection 
of  physico-mathematical  Demonstrations,"  of 
seveh  different  propositions  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  prove.     In  his  "  Antignome,"  he 
has  advanced  a  singular  opinion  respecting  the 
number  of  the  senses,  which  is  not  undeserving 
of  being  noticed  in  the  list  of  the  whimsical 
hypotheses  with  which  the  imagixxations  of  able 
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and  ingenious  men  have  teemed.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  commonly  received  number  of  five 
external  senses,  he  wishes  to  make  them 
amount  to  eleven,  by  considering  the  different 
modes  in  which  we  touch  bodies  as  so  many 
different  senses,  and  endeavouring  to  shew,  that 
the  perceptions  arising  from  them  cannot 
properly  be  ascribed  to  the  sense  of  feeling  in 
general.  He  maintains,  for  instance,  that 
the  sense  by  which  we  judge  concerning  the 
superficies  of  bodies,  whether  they  are  rough 
or  smooth,  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
sense  by  which  we  ascertain  whether  the  same 
superficies  be  hard  or  soft,  dry  or  moist ;  and 
that  the  sense  by  which  we  judge  of  the  bodies 
which  we  feel,  ought  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  by  which  we  form  a  judgment  of  their 
different  shapes  and  conformations.  He  also 
maintains,  that  there  is  another  sense,  distinct 
from  the  preceding,  by  which,  when  we 
touch  bodies,  we  form  a  comparative  judgment 
of  their  relative  magnitudes.  He  was  the 
author  of  another  treatise,  entitled  "  Pcli^ta 
fedele,"  intended  to  explain  the  inclination  of 
bodies  to  unite  at  their  poles,  and  various 
phenomena  respecting  their  hardness,  their 
elasticity  in  recovering  their  original  forms 
after  the  removal  of  any  extraneous  force  by 
which  they  may  have  been  compressed,  their 
cxtention,  the  causes  which  convert  solids  into 
fluids,  &c.  Rosetti  was  living  at  Pisa  in  the 
year  1678.     Moreri.  — .  M 

ROSSI,  GiAN-ViTTORio,  (Latin,  Janus 
Nicius  Erythkeus,)  an  Italian  man  of  letters^ 
was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Rome  in  15 77. 
He  was  educated  under  the  Jesuits  of  the  Ro- 
man college,  where  he  joined  the  studies  of 
law  and  philosophy  to  that  of  polite  literature, 
till  being  disappointed  in  his  views  with  respect 
to  the  first  of  these  pursuits,  he  limited  his  at- 
tention to  the  last.  He  entered  into  the 
academy  degli  Umoristi,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  promoters,  and  gave  such 
proofs  of  ability  in  its  exercises,  that  several  ad- 
vantageous offers  of  employment  were  made  to 
him.  At  length  he  accepted  the  post  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Cardinal  Andrea  Peretti,  with  whom 
he  resided  twenty  years.  After  the  death  of 
that  prelate,  he  retired  to  a  solitary  villa  on 
Mount  Sant'  Onofrio,  where  he  lived  in  tran- 
quillity, to  himself  and  his  studies,  till  his  de- 
cease in  1647,  ^^  ^^  ^g^  ^^  7^'  ^^^  learning 
and  amiable  character  caused  him  to  be  much 
regretted  by  the  men  of  letters  in  Rome  as  well 
as  by  several  persons  of  rank,  among  whom 
was  especially  Cardinal  Chigi,  afterwards  Pope 
Alexaxuler  VIL    Rossi»  better  kno^n  by  bis 
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classical  name  of  Erythreus,  was  an  author  in 
various  departfnents.  His  first  publication  was 
a  kind  of  satire  on  the  corrupt  manners  of  the 
Romans,  entitled,  "  Eudemi^,  Lib.  X./'  8vo., 
which  is  rather  declamatory  than  philosophical. 
He  also  published  two  volumes  of  "  Epi^tlcs/* 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Chigi  under  the  name  of 
-Tyrrhenus,  and  two  others  to  different  persons: 
also  various  dialogues  on  moral  topics,  orations, 
and  ascetic  tracts,  all  these  in  Latin.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  entitled  "  Pinnotheca  Imaginum 
illustrium  Virorum,"  being  eulogies  or  biogra- 
phical accounts  of  many  learned  men  his  con- 
temporaries. In  this  performance  not  much 
judgment  is  displayed,  and  he  has  too  much 
given  way  to  his  private  affections  in  praise  or 
censure ;  yet  the  work  has  its  value  in  literary 
history.     Tiraboschi.  —  A. 

ROSSI,  GiROLAMO,  (Latin,  Hieron.  Ru- 
BEUs,)  a  physician  and  man  of  letters,  was  born 
of  an  ancient  family  at  Ravenna  in  1539*  His 
progress  in  literature  was  so  rapid,  that  he  was 
appointed  at  the  age  of  15  to  compliment  Car- 
dinal Farnese,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  in  a 
Latin  oration,  which  was  greatly  applauded  ; 
and  from  that  time,'  on  almost  every  public 
occasion  of  the  like  kind,  he  was  chosen  to  per- 
form the  office  of  orator.  His  education  was 
completed  at  Rome*  and  other  seats  of  acade- 
'  mical  instruction,  through  the  care  of  an  uncle 
who  was  afterwards  general  of  the  Carmelites. 
The  profession  he  chose  was  that  of  medicine, 
in  which  he  became  so  eminent,  that  several 
cities  offered  him  a  large  salary  to  become  their 
public  physician ;  his  attachment  to  Ravenna, 
however,  where  he  married  and  had  a  family, 
caused  him  to  decline  their  proposals.  At 
length,  having  been  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens 
as  ambassador  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  in  1604, 
he  accepted  the  post  of  physician  to  that 
pontiff*;  but  the  air  of  Rome  not  agreeing 
with  him,  he  returned,  after  a  few  months  resi- 
dence, to  Ravenna.  He  died  there  in  1607, 
at  the  age  of  68,  much  esteemed  for  his  talents 
and  private  virtues.  The  work  for  which  this 
writer  is  principally  commemorated  is  his 
^<  Historiarum  Ravennatum,  Lib.  X."  first 
printed  at  the  expence  of  the  senate  of  that  city 
in  1572  folio,  and  reprinted,  with  the  addition 
of  one  book  and  other  augmentations,  in  1589. 
The  first  edition  is  in  request  on  account  of 
some  passages  which  are  omitted  in  the  second. 
This  history  is  written  in  a  polished  and  dig- 
nified Latin  style }  and  on  account  of  its  learned 
researches  into  antiquity,  and  the  light  it 
throws  upon  Italian  history  in  general,  it 
brought  much  honour  to  the  author  during  his 


life,  and  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  productions  of  that  age.  He  published 
various  other  works  on  medical  and  miscellane- 
ous topics,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
enumerate.     Moreru    TiraboschL  —  A. 

ROSSO  DEL  Rosso,  an  Italian  painter, 
called  by  the  French  Maitre  Roux,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1496.  Without  any 
regular  instruction,  he  acquired  the  art  of 
painting  from  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Michael  Angclo  and  other  masters,  and  formed 
a  style  of  his  own,  which,  with  some  ex- 
travagance of  conception,  combined  much 
life,  expression,  force  of  colouring,  and 
grandeur  of  grouping.  After  a  variety  of 
fortune  in  his  own  country,  and  the  loss  of  all 
his  property  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  he  visited 
France,  where  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
Francis  I.,  and  was  highly  favoured  by  that 
friend  to  the  arts.  He  had  a  good  figure,  and 
possessed  various  talents  and  acquirements, 
being  an  anatomist,  poet,  musician,  and  archi- 
tect. The  King  made  him  superintendant  of 
all  his  works  at  Fontainebleau,  where  he 
erected  the  little  gallery,  which  he  decorated 
with  many  curious  works  of  art,  and  especially 
with  14  brge  pieces  by  his  own  hand,  repre- 
senting the  actions  of  Francis  I.,  and  stories 
from  ancient  history  and  mythology.  These 
display  great  facility  of  invention  and  boldness 
of  execution ;  and  with  his  other  works  are 
sufficient  to  denominate  him  a  man  of  genius, 
if  not  a  fiiultless  artist.  ^*  His  great  merit  (says 
Mr.  Fusell)  in  general  consists  in  the  principal 
group,  and  the  diffusion  of  that  dying  and 
nearly  nocturnal  light  which  tones  the, whole 
with  sombre  gravity."  He  particularly  excelled 
in  painting  women,  and  the  he^ds  of  old  men. 
Several  of  his  works  at  Fontainebleau  were  de- 
stroyed by"  his  rival  Primaticcio  to  make  room 
for  his  own.  Rosso  was  richly  remunerated 
by  Francis,  and  lived  in  great  prosperity,  when 
an  event  happened  which  proved  his  ruin.  He 
was  often  visited  by  a  Florentine  painter  named 
Pellegrino,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  Having  been  robbed  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  he  suspected  tliis  man,  and  caused 
him  to  be  apprehended  and  put  to  the  torture 
to  force  confession.  Pellegrino  sustained  tlie 
trial  witli  fortitude,  and  being  discharged  as 
innocent,  commenced  a  prosecution  against 
Rosso.  This  artist,  overwhelmed  with  re- 
morse and  the  fear  of  infamy,  swallowed 
poison,  and  died  in  1541,  much  regretted  by 
the  King,  who  regarded  him  as  the  ablest 
painter  who  had  ever  visited  France.  Many  of 
his  works  are  seen  in  the  cities  of  Italyj  as  well 
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as  atFontainebleau*  Aconsiderable  number  have 
been  engraved.  IfArgenville.  Pilkington,  —  A. 

ROST,  John  Christopher,  a  German 
poet|  was  bom  at  Leipsic  in  lyiy.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education^  and  applied  with 
great  assiduity  to  jurisprudence^  antiquuies, 
and  the  belles-lettres.  His  principal  instructor 
was  Ernesti ;  but  he  studied  philosophy  also 
under  Hoffman,  and  attended  the  lectures  of 
Gottschedy  to  whose  praise  he  devoted  the 
first  fruits  of  his  muse,  though  he  afterwards 
wrote  against  him  a  satirical  poem,  which  was 
published  in  1743-  It  is  said  to  be  the  best 
of  his  productions,  and  to  abound  with  genuine 
and  delicate  wit.  About  this  period,  the 
German  poetry  possessed  nothing  of  the  pastoral 
kind  which  could  serve  as  a  model ;  but  as 
Rost  had  a  genius  suited  to  this  species  of 
writing,  he  made  some  attempts  in  it  about  the 
vear  1735.  These  pastorals  were  printed  at 
Berlin  in  1 742 ;  but  they  deserve,  it  is  said, 
no  praise  for  their  morality,  as  vice  is  exhibited  in 
them  under  the  captivating  fonn  of  innocence. 
A  new  edition  of  them  appeared  at  Dresden  in 
1744,  entitled  ♦«  An  Attempt  at  pastoral  Poetry, 
with  other  poetical  Pieces,"  and  a  third  was  pub- 
lished in  1768.  In  1746,  Rost  was  appointed 
secretary  and  librarian  to  Count  Bruhl,  and  died 
in  1 765,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His 
miscellaneous  poems  were  published,  after  his 
death,  in  1769.  Neues  Historisch^biographisches 
Handnv'drterbuch  von  J.  G.  Grohmann.  — J. 

ROSTGAARD,  Frederick,  a  learned 
Danish  writer,  was  born  at  Kraagerup  in 
Seland,  in  167 1.  He  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  in  the  school  of  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  1690  undertook  a  tour  through 
Europe,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  most  celebrated  Universities  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  England,  France,  and  Italy. 
After  his  return,  in  1669,  ^^  ^^^  made 
private  keeper  of  the  records  to  His  Danish 
Majesty,  and,  in  1702,  was  ennobled,  and 
sqppointed  a  counsellor  of  justice.  In  1721  he 
became  chief  secretary  in  the  Danish  chancery, 
and  after  receiving  a  considerable  pension,  he 
was  nom!9ated,  in  1735,  ^  counsellor  of  con- 
ference. He  died  in  1745,  and  bequeathed 
to  the  library  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
a  great  many  of  his  manuscripts  and  several 
printed  books,  consisting  mostly  of  historical 
works,  together  with  a  fount  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  types.  Among  his  literary  labours 
were  the  following  :  "  Delicise  Poetarum 
Danorum,**  Lugd.  Bat,  1693,  '^mo.  2  tom. ; 
«  A  Danish  Translation  of  Corneille's  Cid." 
Farisy  i6g6j  410. 5   "  Project  d'une  nouvelle 


Metliode  pour  dresser  le  Catalogue  d'une  Bib- 
liotheque  selon  les  Matieres,  avcc  le  Plan,** 
Paris,  1697  et  1698,  fol.j  **  Enchiridion 
studiosi,  Arabic^  cum  Versione  Latina,  edit,  ab 
Hadriano  Relando,"  Traject.  ad  Rhenum^  1 709 
8vo  ;  "  Variantes  Lectiones  ad  Thucydidem/* 
inserted  in  Duker*s  edition,  Amst*  '73'-  He 
collected  aho  with  great  care,  and  at  conside- 
rable expence,  in  various  parts  of  France  and 
Italy,  manuscripts  of  "  Libanii  Epistolx,**  from 
which  the  edition  of  J.  C.  Wolf  of  Ham- 
burgh was  published,  AmsU  1738,  fol.  It 
was  through  Rostgaard's  exertions  that  the 
"  FragmentumThcotiscum  Isidori  Hispalensis" 
was  broughf  to  light,  and  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Danish  Bibliotheque. 
He  wrote  likewise  a  great  many  Latin  and 
Danish  poems,  and  was  employed  for  several 
years  on  a  Danish  Lexicon,  as  well  as  in 
collecting  rare  Arabic  and  Greek  manuscripts 
and  heraldic  documents  relating  to  the  Danish 
nobi li t y .  Forsog  til  et  Lexicon  0 ver  Danshe,  Norske 
eg  Llandshe  larde  mand  af  Jens  Worm,  — J. 

ROSWEIDE,  Heribert,  a  learned  Dutch 
Jesuit,  and  voluminous  writer  in  ecclesiastical 
antiquities,  was  born  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year 
1569.  He  entered*  among  the  disciples  of 
Loyola  at  Do  way  in  Flanders,  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age^  and  soon  discovered  the 
subjects  of  study  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  ge- 
nius, by  spending  the  time  which  he  was  al- 
lowed to  devote  to  exercise  and  recreation,  in 
examining  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries  in 
that  city,  and  rescuing  the  ancient  manuscripts 
reposited  in  them  from  dust  and  oblivion.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  course  of  academical  studies,, 
he  filled  successively  the  chairs  of  philosophy 
and  divinity,  first  at  Doway,  and  afterwards 
at  Antwerp,  with  great  reputation  for  several 
years,  and  was  then  permitted  by  his  superiors 
to  confine  his  labours  chiefly  to  tne  composition 
and  publication  of  his  various  works.  His  days 
were  shortened  by  a  malignant  fever,  caught 
from  a  person  whom  he  charitably  attended  on 
his  death-bed,  which  carried  him  off  in  the 

year  1629,  ^^  ^^^  ^8®  ^  ^^*  ^®  published 
"  Fasti  sanctorum  quorum  Vitx  in  Belgicis 
Bibliothecis  Manuscripts  asservantur,"  1607, 
8vo.,  which  he  intended  as  a  specimen  of  a 
larger  work,  and  which  was  the  prototype  of 
the  immense  collection  by  Bollandus  and  his 
successors,  under  the  title  of  **  Acta  Sancto- 
rum ;"  "  Notationes  in  Vetus  Martyrologium 
hactenus  <lesideratum  a  Baronio,  et  alits,** 
161 3,  folio;  •*  Martyrologiunr,  Adonis,  Ar- 
chiepiscopi  Viennensis,  &c.*'  of  the  same  date> 
which  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1645,  and  at 
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Rome  in  1745^  in  2  vols,  folio ;  •*  Vitae  Pa- 
ttum,  seu,  de  Vita  et  Verbis  seniorum  Lib.  X. 
Historiam  Heremeticam  complectentes,  &c.,"' 
16 1 5,  folio,  containing  not  only  the  lives  of 
the  hermits  written  by  St.  Jerome,  Ruffinus, 
Cassian,  Severus  Sulpitius,  and  Theodoret, 
but  also  the  Lausiac  history  of  Palladius,  the 
Pratum  Spirituale  of  Moschus,  the  Paradise  of 
Heraclides,  &c.;  "VindiciaeKenlpenses,"i7i7, 
1 2ntt).,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Thomas  a 
Kerapis  to  the  celebrated  book  "  De  Imitatione 
Christ!,'*  against  the  authors  who  have  attri- 
buted it  to  John  Gerson  j  "  Joannes  Buschius 
de  Origine  Cacnobii,  et  Capituli  Windeshin- 
nensis,'*  1621,  8vo. ;  "  D.  P^ulini  Episcopi 
Nolani  Opera,  notis  illustrata,"  1622,  8vo. ; 
some  controversial  pieces  against  Isaac  Casau- 
bon,  in  defence  of  Baronius,  and  against  Joseph 
Scaliger,  in  defence  of  Justus  Lipsius;  together 
with  the  following  works  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Low-Countries  :  "  The  Lives  of  the  Saints," 
1619,  folio,  and  in  subsequent  editions  en- 
larged into  2  vols. ;  "  An  Account  of  the  Her- 
mits of  Egypt  and  Palestine,"  16 19,  4to.  ; 
••  An  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  Time  of 
Christ  to  Pope  Urban  VIII.,"  f623,  in  2  vols, 
folio  J  "  The  History  of  the  Belgic  Church," 
of  the  same  date,  in  folio,  &c.  Sotvelli  BibL 
Script.  Soc.  Jes,  Moreri, — ^M. 

ROTGANS,  Luke,  an  eminent  Dutch 
poet,  was  born  of  a  distinguished  family  at 
Amsterdam  in  1645.  ^^  applied  from  his 
childhood  with  assiduity  to  the  study  of  polite 
literature,  which  for  a  time  he  quitted  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  defence  of  his  country  when  in- 
vaded by  the  French  in  1672.  He  afterwards 
retired  to  a  villa  between  Amsterdam  and 
Utrecht,  and  resumed  his  favourite  pursuits. 
When  peace  was  concluded  between  France 
and  Holland,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris ;  and 
marrying  upon  his  return,  was  left  a  widower 
in  1689,  with  two  daughters.  He  died  of  the 
small  pox  in  17 10,  in  his  66th  year.  Rotgans 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  poems,  greatly 
esteemed  in  his  own  country,  to  which,  indeed, 
the  fame  of  works  in  the  Dutch  language  must 
bcxnearly  limited.  One  of  these  is  a  "  Life  of 
William  III.  in  eight  Books,"  a  poem  of  the 
epic  class.  His  other  pieces  are  moral  and 
miscellaneous,  and,  with  two  tragedies,  were 
printed  at  Lewarden  in  1715)  4to.  Jl/o- 
reri.  —  A. 

ROTHARIS,  King  and  legislator  of  the 
Lombards,  was  Duke  of  Brescia  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  King  Ariovald  in  638,  who  left 
a  widow  named  Gundeberg,  and  no.  male  issue. 
The  Lombard  nobles  gave  Gundeberg  the  pri- 
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vilege  of  raising  to  the  throne  the  person  she 
should  choose  tor  a  huf^band,  and  h^r  choice 
fell  upon  Rothans.  He  repudiated  h»  wife 
for  the  sake  of  his  royal  spouse,  whom  he  pro- 
mised to  maintain  in  the  dignity  of  queen. 
He  was,  however,  an  Arian  and  she  a  Catholic  ; 
and  either  in  consequence  of  that  difFerence, 
or  some  other  cause  of  dissentioo,  he  violated 
his  obligation,  and  shut  her  up  in  an  apartment 
of  the  palace  of  Pavia,  till,  after  a  confinement 
of  five  years,  she  was  restored  to  her  rank 
through  the  mediation  of  Clovis  II.  Rotharis, 
soon  after  his  election,  had  to  contend  against 
the  opposition  of  some  disaflFected  nobles,  which 
he  quelled  with  great  severity,  and  afterwards 
reigned  with  equal  glory  and  prosperity  at 
home  and  abroad.  Not  conceiving  himself 
bound  by  the  treaty  his  predecessor  had  made 
with  the  exarch  of  the  empire,  he  suddenly 
broke  into  the  province  of  the  Cottian  Alps, 
which  he  reduced,  and  then  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  towns  in  the  Venetian  pro- 
vince. The,  exarch  in  the  meantime  made  an 
incursion  into  the  Lombard  territory,  which 
called  away  Rotharis  from  his  conquests  ;  and 
an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  exarch 
was  totally  defeated,  and  obliged  to  save  the 
relics  of  his  army  by  flight.  Rotharis  likewise 
penetrated  into  Liguria,  and  took  Genoa, 
Albehga,  and  other  maritime  towns,  which  he 
pillaged  and  dismantled,  carrying  away  the  in- 
habitants as  prisoners. 

It  was  much  more  to  his  praise  that  he  was 
the  first  who  gave  to  his  nation  a  code  of  writ- 
ten laws.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  he 
summoned  a  general  diet  of  his  nobles  at  Pavia^ 
where,  with  their  consenti  he  enacted  a  number 
of  laws,  which  were  made  public  in  an  edict 
issued  in  643,  consisting  of  386  articles.  Al- 
though many  of  these  have  the  stamp  of  a  rude 
age  and  people,  yet  they  are  accounted  more 
judicious  than  the  laws  of  some  other  barbaric 
people ;  and  it  is  observable  that  Rotharis  was 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  deride  the  supersti- 
tion oi  witchcraft,  and  protect  the  victims  of 
that  imputed  crime  from  popular  rage.  He  also 
practised  religious  toleration,  and  provided  in 
all  the  cities  of  his  kingdom  a  bishop  for  each, 
of  the  two  persuasions,  the  Arian  and  the  Ca- 
'  tholic.  Aft^r  having  filled  the  Lombard  throne 
for  15  years  and  4  months,  with  the  character 
of  the  most  illustrious  prince  of  his  timei  he 
died  in  653,  at  the  age  of  47.  PaulDiacon^ 
Umvers.  HitU     GiUon.'-^A* 

ROTROU,  John  de,  a  French  dramatic 
poet,  was  bom  in  1609  of  an  ancient  family  at 
Dreux.    He  distinguished  himself  by  a  gteat 
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facility  in  composing  dramatic  pieces,  both  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  in  which  he  improved  so 
much  upon  his  predecessors,  that  he  is  termed 
by  Voltaire,  "  the  founder  of  the  theatre." 
Cardinal  Richelieu  esteemed  and  patronized 
him,  and  the  great  Corneille  used  to  call  him 
his  father.  He  was  expensive  in  his  habits 
of  life,  and  wrote  most  of  his  works  under 
the  pressure  of  immediate  necessity,  whence 
he  could  allot  but  a  short  time  for  their  cor- 
rection. At  length  he  purchased  the  office  of 
lieutenant-particular  of  his  native  place,  where 
ha  took  up  his  residence.  The  occasion  of 
his  death  was  truly  honourable  to  him. 
Dreux  was  visited  by  a  very  fatal  pestilential 
disease,  and  during  the  height  of  it,  Rotrou 
was  strongly  urged  by  his  brother  to  quit  the 
place  and  come  to  Paris.  In  his  answer  he 
expressed  his  full  resolution  to  remain  on  the 
spot  where  his  duty  placed  him.  <<  At  the 
moment  of  my  writing  (said  he)  the  bells  are 
tolling  for  the  22d  death  this  day :  my  turn 
will  come  when  it  pleases  God."  This  event 
took  place  soon  after,  in  1650,  when  he  was 
in  his  41st  year.  Of  his  numerous  plays, 
<«  Chosroes,"  "  Antigone,"  and  "  Wenceslaus," 
aye  reckoned  the  best.  The  latter  was  revived 
by  Marmontel,  and  several  times  represented 
with  success.  Voltaire  speaks  of  some  parts 
of  it  as  master-pieces.  MoretL  Nouv,  Did. 
Hist — A. 

RQUILLE,  Petek-Julian,  a  learned  Je- 
svit,  bom  at  Tours  in  1681,  was  educated  in 
the  Jesuits'  college  of  that  city,  and  made  his 
profession  in  the  society  in  1715.  He  suc- 
cessively taught  the  languages,  philosophy, 
and  madiematics  in  its  seminaries,  and  in  1724 
was  called  to  Paris  by  his  superiors  to  assist 
Father  Catrou  (see  his  article)  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  Roman  History.  To  that  work 
he  contributed  only  the  dissertations  and 
notes,  being  prevented  by  a  long  illness  from 
writing  the  continuation  of  the  history  after 
Catrou's  death.  He  also  revised  and  corrected 
the  wovk  of  Father  d'Orleans^  on  the  Revolu- 
tions of  Spain }  and  bad  a  share  in  the  «  Me- 
ttioircs  At  Trevottx,"  from  December  1733  to 
February  1737.  He  JIKvefed  a  '*  Discourse 
on  the  Excellence  Mid  Utility  of  Mathematics," 
printed  at  Caen  in  1716$  and  w^  the  author 
of  the  <<  Second  Letter  m  the  Examins^ioa  of 
Racine's  Poem  on  Grace,"  1723.  This  Je- 
suit, who  was  beloved  and  esteemed  in  so- 
ciety, died  at  Paris  in  1740-  Mtnri,  Nbuv. 
Diet.  Hijt.^^A. 

ROUSSEAU,  John-Baptist,  a  very  emi- 
nent French  poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1671. 


His  father,  though  only  a  shoemaker  by  trade, 
gave  him  a  liberal  education  in  the  colleges  of 
the  metropolis.  At  an  early  age  he  distin« 
guished  himself  by  his  poetical  talents,  and 
obtained  admission  among  persons  of  rank  and 
taste.  In  1688,  he  attended  the  French  am- 
bassador to  Denmark  in  quality  of  page ;  and 
he  afterwards  went  with  Marshal  Tallard  to 
England,  where  he  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  Saint  Evremond.  In  1703,  he  was  do- 
miciliated with  M.  Rouille,  director  of  the 
finances,  whom  he  accompanied  to  court  and 
elsewhere,  living  in  tranquillity  in  the  midst  of 
splendour,  and  cultivating  the  Muses,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  opportunities  presented  him  of 
making  his  fortune.  The  minister  Chamillard 
offered  him  the  post  of  provincial  director  of 
the  fcrmes  generales,  which  he  declined.  He 
was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  pleasures  of  society,  when  an  unfor- 
tunate affair  shed  bitterness  on  all  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  A  number  of  men  of  letters 
and  leisure  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  a 
coffee-house  in  Paris,  and  Rousseau  and  La 
Motte  were  the  leading  personages  of  this  as- 
sembly, when,  in  1 708,  the  opera  of  Hesione 
made  its  appearance.  Rousseau,  who  had 
already  displayed  an  envious  and  caustic  dis- 
position, wrote  five  couplets  to  the  measure 
of  an  air  in  this  opera,  highly  satirical  upon  the 
authors  of  the  words,  tlie  music,  and  the  bal- 
let oi  the  piece.  That  these  anonymous  cou- 
plets were  his,  is  an  acknowledged  fact ;  but 
they  were  followed  by  a  number  of  others  of 
a  similar  kind,  in  which  the  most  indecent 
licence  of  personal  satire  was  employed  against 
many  known  characters.  All  Paris  exclaimed 
against  the  baseness  and  malignity  of  these 
concealed  attacks,  and  the  general  voice  attri- 
buted them  to  Rousseau,  from  their  similarity 
to  the  couplets  which  were  known  to  be  his. 
This  poet,  however,  not  only  asserted  his  own 
innocence,  but  attempted  to  fix  the  charge 
upon  one  Saurin,  a  man  of  science  and  letters, 
who,  from  a  Calvinis't  minister,  hpd  become 
a  convert  to  popery^  and  resided  in  Paris.  It 
is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  particu- 
lars of  this  disgusting  controversy :  the  reader 
who  wishes  for  further  information  may  con- 
sult the  list  of  writers  in  Voltaire's  **  Si^cle  de 
Louis  XrV.,''  articles  Rousseai^  Saurin^  axui 
La  Motte.  The  conclusion  was,  that  by  an 
acrot  of  parliament  in  I7ia.»  Rousseau  was 
condemned  to  perpeuial  banishment  from  the 
kingdom,  Aot  only  as  a  suborns  in  the  accusa- 
tion of  Saurin,  but  as  the  author  and  distributor 
of  (<  the  impure  and  satirical  verses  which  ut 
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the  subject  of  the  action  5"  nor  could  any  soli- 
citation afterwards  procure  the  revocation  of 
this  decree.     Rousseau  had  already  retired  to 
'    Switzerland,  where  he  was  protected  by  the 
Count  de  Luc,  the  French  ambassador  to  the 
Cantons.     He  published  at  Soleure  the  first 
edition  of  his  collected  works,  in  the  preface 
to  which  he  ridiculously  gives  himself  the  air 
of  one  who  wrote  verses  for  mere  amusement, 
although  it  was  his  poetry  alone  which  raised 
him  from  the  obscurity  of   a  mean  rank,  to 
public  notice  and    the    favour   of  the   great. 
Something  like  this  was  observable  in  Pope. 
When  the  Count  de  Luc  went  to  Baden  in 
1 7 14,  as  plenipotentiary  for  concluding  peace 
with    the   Emperorj    Rousseau    accompanied 
him.     He  there  became  known  to  Prince  Eu- 
gene, who  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  poetry, 
and  he  was  taken  by  that  celebrated  general 
with  him  to  Vienna.     He  resided  in  his  palace 
for  three  years,  when,  not  being  able,  it  is  said, 
to  refrain  from  exercising  his  satirical  talent 
upon  his  patron,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that 
capital  for  Brussels.      That  city  thenceforth 
^    became  his  principal  residence,  but  he  was  not 
formed  to  live  in  tranquillity  any  where.     At 
Brussels  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Vol- 
taire, then  a  young  candidate  for  fame.     They 
began  with  reciprocal  compliments,  and  soon 
formed  a  confidential  intimacy.     It  was  not 
likely,  however,  that  a  cordial  friendship  should 
continue  between  the  jealous  possessor  of  ma- 
ture reputation,  and  a  rising  competitor  in  the 
same  walk,  both  of  tempers  abounding  in  caus- 
ticity  and   selfishness.      They  became  bitter 
enemies,    not  only  endeavouring   to   blacken 
each  other's  moral  character,  but,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  own  judgment,  depreciating  the 
literary  merit  of  their  adversary. 

Rousseau,  though  treated  with  distinction 
at  Brussels,  could  not  be  at  his  ease  under 
a  sentence  of  banishment  from  Paris.  He 
made  intercession  with  the  Regent  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  granted  him  letters  of  recal  ^ 
but  the  poet  insisted  upon  a  previous  revi- 
sion, of  his  trial,  and  a  solemn  cassation  of 
the  sentence  Against  him,  which  he  could  not 
obtain.  He  endeavoured  to  dissipate  his  cha- 
grin by  travelling,  and,  in  17^1,  visited  En- 
gland, where  he  prepared  a  new  edition  of  his 
works.  This  was  published  in  1723,  in  2, 
vols.  4to.,  and  produced  him  10,000  crowns, 
which  he  placed  in  the  fund  of  the  Ostend 
Company.  The  failure  of  this  company  sunk 
all  his  fortune,  and  he  was  reduced,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  to  subsist  on  the  benevolence 
of  his  friends.    Boutet,  a  notary  of  Paris,  ge- 


nerously supplied  his  most  urgent  wants ;  and 
he  met  whh^^  more  considerable  resource  in 
the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  who,  on  being  obliged 
to  quit  Brussels  for  Germany  in  1733,  set- 
tled upon  him  a  pension  of  1500  livres,  b&* 
sides  an  apartment  and  table  in  his  palace. 
This  patron,  too,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  dis- 
please, on  account  of  something  he  published 
calumniating  Voltaire ;  but  the  Duke,  whilst 
he  discharged  him  from  his  palace,  proposed 
to  continue  his  pension.  This  favour,  the  poet 
spiritedly  declined,  from  a  man  who  had  with- 
drawn from  him  his  esteenl.  Brussels  now 
became  odious  to  him,  and  he  complied  with 
^n  invitation  from  his  friends  to  return  secretly 
to  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  finally  obtaining  the 
repeal  of  his  banishment.  He  had  prepared 
the  way  by  two  epistles,  one  to  the  Jesuit  Bru- 
moy,  the  other  to  the  Janseni^t  Rollin,  and  by 
an  ode  to  the  praise  of  Cardinal  Fleury  on  the 
peace.  All  these  efibrts,  however,  were  de- 
feated by  some  new  imprudences  of  his  satiric 
cal  muse,  and  the  ill  offices  of  his  inveterate 
enemies.  He  could  not  obtain  even  a  safe- 
conduct  for  passing  a  year  at  Paris,  and  re- 
turned to  Brussels,  where  he  died  in  March 
774 1,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  expressed  much 
religious  fervour  on  his  death-bed ;  and  on  re-^ 
ceiving  the  viaticum  solemnly  protested  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  couplets  for  which 
he  had  been  condemned. 

The  estimate  of  the  moral  character  of  this 
poet  depends  so  much  upon  the  belief  of  his 
guilt  or  innocence  in   the   points   respecting 
which  he  was  accused,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  difierent  than  its  statement  by  his  friends 
and  his  enemies.    Tet  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
much  more  hated  than  beloved,  it  is  reasonable 
to  attribute  to  him  at  lea^t  a  repulsive  harshness 
and  haughtiness  of  temper,  and  a  caustic,  mis- 
anthropical disposition,  if  nothing  worse.  There 
is  much  more  agreement  in  the  opinions  of  his 
countrymen  relative  to  his  poetical  character^ 
and  he  seems  very  generally  acknowledged  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  ode-Writers  in  the  French 
language.     To  those  compositions  he  brought 
great  fire  and  force  of  expression,  copiousness^ 
and  grandeur  of  imagery,  and  all  the  harmony 
of  which  his  language  is  capable ;  but  the  sen*> 
timent  is  generally  common,  and  nothing  indi- 
cates a  soul  of  the  superior  order.     Of  his 
'<  Odes"  there  areiour  books,  of  which  the  first 
consists  of  sacred  topics,  taken  from  the  Psalms. 
He  wrote  besides  "  Two  Books  of  Epistles  in 
Verse,"   more   querulous  *  and  misanthropical 
than    philosophical ;    <<   Cantatas,"    in  which 
species  be  is  regarded  as  original  and  umd* 
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Tailed  i  "  Allegories  5"  "  Epigrams,"  some  of 
the  earlier  of  which  are  licentious,  but  the 
pointed  severity  of  this  kind  of  composition 
was  well  Siiited  to  his  genius;  <<  Miscellaneous 
Poems,"  mostly  defective  in  ease  and  grace ; 
<•  Four  Comedies  in  Verse  and  Three  in 
Prose ;"  generally  of  little  merit  j  a  *<  Collec- 
tion of  Letters"  in  prose,  which  are  said  to 
give  a  very  unfavourable  idea  of  his  temper  and 
teelings ;  but  something  should  be  pardoned 
to  a  man  who  was  so  long  an  object  of  the 

fersecution  of  his  enemies,  and  of  whom 
iron  has  said,  in  an  epitaph,  that  <<  thirty 
years  he  was  an  object  of  envy,  and  thirty  of 
compassion."  Moreri.  Nouv*  Diet*  Hist, 
Voltaire  Steele  de  Louis  XIV,  —  A. 

ROUSSEAU,  John-James,  the  most  elo- 
quent writer  and  singular  character  of  his  age, 
was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1712.  His  father  was 
a  watch-maker,  an  ingenious  man,  and  tinc- 
tured with  that  taste  for  literature  which  is 
almost  universal  among  the  citizens  of  Geneva. 
The  aliment  h%  administered  to  the  young 
mind  of  his  son  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  external  causes  which  conduced 
to  The  formation  of  his  character :  he  read 
romances  with  the  boy  till  he  was  eight  years 
old,  and  then  led  him  through  a  course  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,  with  which  he  intermixed 
such  conversations  as  might  be  expected  from 
an  ardent  republican.  A  taste  for  romantic 
adventure,  and  a  high  admiration  of  free  and 
patriotic  principles,  were  therefore  impressed 
on  his  mind  in  indelible  colours.  In  his 
^  Confessions"  Rousseau  has  recorded  several 
other  circumstances  which,  in  his  opinion, 
exerted  a  lasting  influence  upon  his  character ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  his  ruling  propen- 
sities were  determined  by  his  bodily  constitu- 
tion. This,  he  represents  as  of  the  warmest 
kind,  <<  burning  with  sensuality  from  his  very 
birth :"  in  fact,lie  was  all  susceptibility,  metital 
and  corporeal,  and  made  to  be  a  creature  of 
feeling  rather  than  of  reason.  His  school  edu- 
cation was  very  imperfect,  and  never  enabled 
iiim  to  read  liitin  with  facility.  He  grew  up 
in  habits  of  idleness,  and  the  vices  of  a  weak 
unsteady  temper.  He  was  first  apprenticed 
to  an  attorney,  who  soon  discharged  him 
for  negligence ;  and  yha  then  put  to  an  en- 
graver, ^o  disgusted  him  by  what  he  thought 
tyranny.  The  fear  of  merited  chastisement 
rendered  him,  in  his  16th  year,  a  fugitive 
from  this  master,  at  which  time,  by  his  own 
account,  he  was  a  restless  discontented  being, 
consumed  with  desires  of  which  he  knew  not 
the  object,  and  caressing  his  fancies  for  want 


of  realities.  He  strolled  away  to  the  territory 
of  Savoy,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  a  parish  priest,  who  pleased  himself  with 
tlie  idea  of  making  a  proselyte  of  a  Genevan 
heretic.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  the  youth 
to  Annecy  to  a  Mad.  de  Warrens,  a  new  con- 
vert to  the  Catholic  church,  who  had  left  her 
husband  at  Lausanne,  and  employed  all  the 
charitable  zeal  of  her  character  in  the  pious 
work  of  proselyting^  A  captivating  woman 
of  28  was  well  calculated  to  operate  conviction 
upon  the  mind  of  an  enthusiast  of  16;  but  for 
further  instruction  she  forwarded  him  to  a 
seminary  of  catechumens  at  Turin,  where  his 
conversion  was  completed,  and  he  got  twenty 
florins  in  exchange  with  his  new  religion. 
When  this  money  was  spent,  he  found  no 
better  resource  than  to  enter  into  the  service' 
of  a  Countess  of  Vercellis.  Here  he  com- 
mitted a  crime  which  he  acknowledges  with  "Iso 
much  heartfelt  remorse  \n  his  **  Confessions," 
that  his  memory  might  be  spared  the  record  of 
it,  did  it  not  tend  to  show  the  degradation  into 
which  hi»  unbalanced  and  unprincipled  cha- 
racter had  fallen.  He  stole  a  ribbon,  and  when 
it  was  found  in  his  possession,  he  persisted  in 
charging  an  innocent  and  amiable  girl  of  the 
house  with  the  theft,  which  in  fact  he  had  com- 
mitted with  the  intention  of  presenting  her  witli 
the  libbon.  After  the  death  of  tlie  Countess, 
he  entered  the  family  of  a  nobleman, ^ whose 
son,  a  man  of  letters,  took  pains  to  instruct 
him  in  literature,  and  treated  him  rather  as  a 
companion  than  a  servant.  But  the  flatter- 
ing prospects  opened  to  him  by  this  con- 
nexion he  destroyed  by  his  misconduct ;  and 
being  turned  out  of  doors,  after  passing  some 
time  as  a  vagabond,  he  returned  to  Mad.  de 
Warrens.  Inis  lady  had  found  means  to  ally 
her  devotional  turn  with  the  indulgence  of 
amorous  propensities,  of  which  her  young 
proteg^  was  an  object,  though  not  the  only 
one.  She  settled  at  Chambery,  where  Rousseau, 
after  some  other  changes  of  place  and  situa- 
tion, again  joined  her.  Through  her  interest 
he  obtained  a  place  as  secretary  to  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  for 
surveying  lands ;  and  in  this  employ  he  conti- 
nued two  years,  during  which  he  applied  to 
the  study  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  Music, 
however,  which  he  had  already  taught,  became 
his  passion ;  and  growing  disgusted  with  his 
other  occupation,  he  renounced  it,  and  took  up 
the  profession  of  music-master  at  Chambery. 
In  this  place  he  passed  eight  more  years,  inti- 
mately connected  with  Mad,  de  Warrens,  though 
not  without  following  her  example  of  occa- 
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iSmui  dcviatioos  to  other  fivouritet*    At  lengdi 
a  coldness  between  diem  took  place^  and  our 
philosopher  (such  he  was  now  become  in  his 
studies),  was  recommended   by  her  to  the 
office  of  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  de  Mably 
at  Lyons.    This  place  he  did  not  long  keep. 
He  went  to  Paris^  where  he  seems  to  have 
Itired   in   indigence   and  obscurity  till   1743, 
when  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  French 
ambassador  to  the  republic  of  Venice.     It  was 
not  long  before  he  quarrelled  with  his  superior; 
and  returning  to  Paris  with  an  improved  know- 
ledge in  music,  he  supported  himself  by  copy- 
ing music,   at  the  same  time  emplo^ng  his 
leisure  in  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  and 
botany.     He  was  also  for  some  time  clerk  to  a 
farmer-geueral ;  and  with  part  of  his  profits  in 
this  place  he  repaid  some  of  the  pecuniary  as- 
sistance he  had  received  from  Mad.  de  War- 
rens, who  now  stood  in  need  of  it.     In  1748 
he  began  to  feel  the  attacks  of  a  disorder  in  the 
bladder,  which  tormented  him  during  his  whole 
life,  and  by  incapacitating  him  for  active  em- 
ployments, was  probably  a  remote  cause  of  his 
literary  fame.     He  had  already  acquired  some 
reputation  by  his  pen,  and  the  undertakers  of 
the^Encyclopaedia  engaged  him,  in  1 749,  to  com- 
pose the  musical  articles  in  their  dictionary. 
The  following  year  was  the  epoch  of  his  first 
appearance,  under  his  own  name,  on  the  theatre 
of  letters.     The  Academy  of  Dijon  had  pro- 
posed for  its  prize  question  <<  Whether  the  re» 
establishment  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has  con- 
tributed to  purify  morals  ?^'  Rousseau,  it  is 
said,  had  intended  to  take  the  affirmative  side ; 
but,  by  the  persuasion  of  Diderot,  was  induced 
to  support  the  negative,  as  more  likely  to  attract 
notice :  whether  or  not  this  assertion  be  cor- 
rect, he  displayed  so  much  ingenuity  and  elo« 
quence  in  his  discourse  on  this  occasion,  that 
at  was  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and  was  ge- 
nerally read  with  the  interest  usually  inspired 
by  a  splendid  paradox.    Several  answers  ap- 
peared to  it,  erne  of  which  was  written  by  the 
King  of  Poland,  Stanislaus :  but  it  was  enough 
for  Rousseau  to  have  made  his  name  known 
with  so  much  distinction  in  the  literary  world* 
In  fact,  the  questicm  is  an  idle  one,  as  are  all 
Hiose  in  which  tngenbus  men  mav  bring  equal 
«rgumeiits  on  bou  sides^  while  tne  whole  is  a 
matter  of  speculation^  suid  points  to  no  useful 
conclusioit    The  part,  however,  which  Rous- 
seau chose  to  take,  s«ems  durably  to  have 
impressed  him  with  that  preference  of  savage 
to   civilized   life   which  was    so   frequent  a 
subject  of  his  declamation*     Among  other  at* 
tacks  wUch  this  discourse  drew  ttpon  him» 
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was  that  of  being  ridiculed  on  the  stage  of 
Nancy  by  Palissot  in  his  *<  Comedie  des  Phi- 
losophes/'  The  King  of  Poland  (then  Duke 
of  Lorraine)  was  so  much  displeased  with  t)us 
insult,  that  he  caused  a  letter  of  apology  to  be 
written  to  Rousseau,  at  the  same  time  acquaint- 
ing him  that  he  had  deprived  Palissot  of  his 
place  in  the  Academy  of  Nancy :  and  it  is  to 
the  philosopher's  credit  that  he  immediately 
interceded  for  him  and  obtained  bis  restoratioii. 

In  175a  Rousseau  wrote  a  comedy. entitled 
^'Narcisseou  T  Amant  de  lui  meme,''  represented 
by  the  Comediens  Frangois.  He  also  composed 
his  musical  entertainment  of  <^  Le  Devin  du 
Village,"  both  the  words  and  the  music;  a 
piece  of  charming  simplicity,  which  was  re- 
presented with  the  greatest  success  at  Paris. 
In  the  midst  of  the  applause  it  excited,  this 
strange  paradoxical  being  took  occasion  in  his 
**  Lettre  sur  la  Musique  Fran^oise,"  to  prove 
that  the  French  had  no  such  thing  as  vocal 
music,  and,  from  the  defects  of  their  language, 
could  not  have.  The  letter  was  written  with 
great  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  subject }  but 
this  ungracious  return  for  the  favour  shewn  to 
his  own  performance,  and  the  severity  with 
which  he  treated  the  national  idol,  U  grand 
9pera^  brought  down  a  storm  of  resentment 
on  his  head.  Besides  the  abuse  he  underwent 
in  various  publications,  he  was  burnt  in  effigy 
at  the  theatre  of  the  opera,  whilst  he  pleasantly 
returned  thanks  to  those,  <<  who  at  length  bad 
withdrawn  him  from  the  torture.**  Retucaing 
to  Geneva  in  1754,  he  abjured  the  Roman- 
Catholic  religion,  and  was  restored  to  his 
rights  of  citizendiip.  For  this  favour  he  made 
a  return  by  the  truly  eloquent  snd  patriotic 
dedication  to  the  republic,  of  his  «  Discouvs 
sur  les  Causes  de  Tlnegalit^  parmi  les  Hommes, 
et  sur  rOri^e  des  Societ6s."  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  appear,  at  least,  a  better  mao. 
and  citizen,  or  to  give  more  salutary  advice  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  than  he  has  done  in  this 
dedication.  The  discourse  itself,  written  upon 
a  prize  question  proposed  by  the  Academy  of 
Dijon,  and  crowned  by  it,  with  many  just  and 
enlightened  sentiments  on  the  subject  on  which 
it  treats,  is  upon  the  whole  rather  rhetoricid 
than  argumentative,  and  is  over-^run  with  idle 
declamation  in  praise  of  a  savage,  and  deprecia- 
tion of  a  civilized,  state,  which  the  author  has  re- 
peated inhis  works  till  itbecomes  quitedisgostiug* 

In  1758  Rousseau,  who  was  now  liviiqr  at 
Montmorency  near  Paris,  as  a  studious  solitary, 
published  his  Letter  to  M.  D'Alembert  on  the 
design  of  establishing  a  theatre  at  Geneva. 
This  piece  is  writtea  with  great  force  ^ 
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Masoningi  and  much  solid  obsenration  on  life 
and  manners }  and  though  he  may  have  carried 
too  far  his  objections  to  theatrical  exhibitions 
in  general,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  pro- 
duced many  good  arguments  against  their  in- 
troduction into  a  place  under  the  circumstances 
of  Geneva.    Nor  was  there  so  much  real  as 
teeming  inconsistency  in  his  opposing  at  his 
native  city,  spectacles  for  which  he  had  been  a 
writer  at  Paris.  This  work  is  said  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  that,  hatred  which  Voltaire  never 
ceased  to  entertain  for  the  Genevan  philosopher. 
It  was  replied  to  by  D*  Alembert  and  Marmontel. 
In    1760   Rousseau  published  hi^  famous 
novel   entitled  <<  Lettres  de  Deux    Amants, 
&€."   but  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
<<  Julie,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Heloise."    In  the  pre^ 
face  he  justifies  his  consistency  on  this  head 
also,  in  the  following  words :  **  Public  spec- 
tacles are  necessary  for  great  cities,  and  ro- 
mances for  a  corrupted  people.     I  have  viewed 
the  manners  of  my  age,  and  I  have  published 
these  Letters.     Why  did  not  I  live  at  a  time 
when  I  ought  to  have  thrown  them  into  the 
fire  V*    He  further  affects  to  say  that  his  work 
b  not  made  for  extensive  circulation,  and  that 
4i(  will  suit  few  readers.     With  regard  to  its 
effects  on  the  female  sex,  he  satisfies  his  con- 
science with  saying  **  Never  chaste  girl  read 
romances  \  and  I  have  given  this  book  a  decisive 
title,  that  on  opening  it  a  reader  may  know 
wHat  to  expect.     She  who,  notwithstanding, 
shaft  date  to  read  a  single  page^  is  undone : 
but  let  her  not  impute  her  ruin  to  me  —  the 
mischief  was  done  before.''    In  all  this  there 
is  as  much  bad  faith,  as  insolence  and  vanity. 
He  made  the  work  as  seductive  as  he  could, 
and  would  have  been  much  mortified  if  it  had 
not  been  very  generally  read ;   nor  could  he 
doubt  that  many  young  girls,  even  among  his 
innocent  Genevans,  would  be  readers.     If  he 
thought  it  of  so  inflammatory  a  tendency  that 
its  perusal  would  corrupt  female  chastity,  he 
ought  to  have  thrown  it  into  the  fire  whatever 
were  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
But  in  reality  he  assumes  in  it  the  tone  of  a 
moral  teacher  of  the  highest  order ;  nor  can  it 
be  denied,  amidst  much  improper  matter,  to 
contain   many  lessons  of  domestic  prudence 
and  exalted  virtue.    This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  an  estimate  of  a  work  universally 
known,  and  both  praised  and  censured  without 
«ioderation.     In  warmth  of  painting  and  elo- 
quence of  sentimentit  must  be  allowed  to  have 
.  no  superior  in  its  class ;  in  moral  inconsistency 
*And  improbability,  scarcely  an  equaL     With 
dieep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  it  joins 


great  ignorance  of  fife  and  masmevts  wiA 
much  sober  and  useful  truth,  all  the  extrava^ 
gance^of  exaggerated  feeling.  It  is  a  dangerous 
work,  but  has  been  the  parent  of  others  more 
dangerous,  because  affording  easier  objects  of 
inutation.  Not  long  after  die  Nouvdle  He« 
loise,  appeared  the  author's  tract  <^  Du  Contral 
Social,  ou  Principles  du  Droit  Politique/' 
alleged  to  be  an  extract  from  a  more  extensive 
work  which  he  had  commenced,  but  had  long 
abandoned  as  beyond  his  powers.  Thia  is  a 
closely  reasoned  dissertation  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  civil  polity,  firmly  supporting 
those  doctrines  upon  which  alone  public 
liberty  can  be  established,  though  perhaps  with 
too  little  accommodation  to  such  existing 
governments  as  are  formed  on  a  less  perfect 

Elan.  Indeed,  in  his  zeal  for  republicanism^ 
e  excludes  from  the  rank  of  free  governments 
all  except  real  democracies,  in  which  every 
citizen  gives  his  personal  consent  to  the  laws 
which  he  is  to  obey.  That  such  a  theory, 
coinciding  with  a  violent  political  agitation^ 
may  produce  much  mischief,  will  not  be  denied: 
and  accordingly  Rousseau  has  been  accounted 
one  of  the  principal  incendiaries  of  the  con^ 
flagralion  in  which  a  large  portion  of  Europe 
has  been  involved ;  but  to  this  imputation  he 
is  liable  onlv  in  common  with  all  the  other 
unriters  in  favour  of  freedom,  though  the 
eloquence  and  popularity  of  his  works  may 
hare  rendered  them  peculiarly  operative  on  the 
European  continent.  The  work  in  question 
was  prohibited  in  France,  and  also  in  republican 
Switzerland  ;  and  from  its  publication  may  be 
dated  that  warfare  between  the  author  and  the 
supporters  o(  authority,  civil  and  religious, 
which  exposed  all  the  rest  of  his  life  to  storms 
and  persecutions. 

Rousseau's  <<  Emile,  ou  de  I'Educatbn,^ 
was  published  in  1762.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  the  author's  principal  work,  as  it  was  also 
that  in  which  he  the  most  boldly  opposed  re- 
ceived opinions,  and,  of  course,  excited  against 
himself  the  greatest  mass  of  hostihty*  His 
fundamental  idea  in  education  is  to  suffer  the 
young  mind  to  develope  by  itself^  rather  pre- 
venting it  from  imbibing  any  thing  mischievous^ 
than  hastening  to  impress  it  with  lessons  of 
preceptive  instrucnoni  presenting  to  it  ob* 
jects  of  nature  rather  than  of  art ;  and  regular* 
ing  conduct  more  by  the  restraints  of  necessity 
than  of  principle,  till  a  foundation  is  ^id  for 
the  operation  of  reason  unbiassed  by  habit  and 
prejudice.  That  many  of  his  c^Mervatio^s 
display  excellent  sense  and  sound  plulosoplqr^ 
and  may  be  applied  to  great  advantage  in  i&t 
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Imnness  of  education^  will  be  adihitted  by 
eyexj  candid  and  enlightened  reader  ^  and  he 
ilesenres  great  applause  for  the  manly,  inde- 
pendent spirit,  the  contempt  of  luxurious  in* 
dulgences  and  idle  parade,  that  he  everywhere 
inculcates*  At  the  same  time  there  is  such  a 
mixture  of  the  absurd  and  impracticable  in  his 
system,  that  it  is  altogether  unfit  to  be  acted 
upon  as  a  wholes  and  great  judgment  is  re^ 
quired  to  detach  die  useuil  from  the  prejudicial 
and  chimerical  parts.  The  author  indisposed 
against  him  almost  all  the  feligious  world,  by 
the  manner  in  wUch  he  spoke  of  the  attempts 
to  furnish  the  yoiHhful  mind  with  theological 
ideas ;  and  he  made  enemies  of  the  different 
iects  of  Christians  by  a  profession  of  faith  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Savoyard  vicar,  which  was 
little  more  than  a  system  of  theism.  No  one, 
indeed,  could  more  eloquently  extol  the  morals 
of  the  gospel  than  he  has  done;  but  by  this 
praise,  and  his  sentiments  of  piety,  he  dis- 
pleased the  French  philosophers  ^  so  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  partv  of  men  to  whom  he  did 
not  stand  in  opposition.  Of  these,  however, 
by  much  the  most  formidable  were  his  antago- 
msts  possessed  of  authority.  The  **  Emile'' 
was  anathematised  bv  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
in  an  express  mandemint^  and  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  pro- 
ceeded criminally  against  the  author^  and  about 
the  same  time  it  was  burnt  at  beneva.  Rous- 
aeau  fled  from  France,  and  was  protected  at 
Tveidun,  till  the  sovereigns  of  Berne  ordered 
him  to  quit  their  territory.  .  He  then  took 
refuge  at  Motiers-Travers,  in  the  principality 
of  Neofchatel,  where  he  received  the  hospitable 
protection  of  the  governor  Marshal  Keith.  He 
there  published  a  very  eloquent  and  forcible 
^  Letter  to  the  Archbisnop  of  Paris,  Christopher 
^e  Beaumont,'*  in  answer  to  his  <<  Mandement.^ 
His  ^  Lettres  de  la  Montague,**  published  in 
1764,  were  a  remonstranec  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  republic  of  Geneva  in  his  con- 
demnation, the  citizenship  of  which  state  he 
formally  renounced.  A  passage  oS  these  Let- 
ters contains  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  l^h 
idea  he  entertained  of  his  own  merit  in  the 
work  for  which  he  underwent  so  much  obloquy 
and  persecution.  <'  How  (says  he)  can  I  re- 
uolve  to  enter  into  a  justification  of  this  work  ? 
I,  who  think  that  I  have  effaced  by  it  the  faults 
of  my  whole  life ;  I,  who  place  the  evils  it  has 
drawn  upon  me  as  a  balance  to  those  which  I 
have  committed ;  I,  who  filled  with  confidence, 
iiope  one  day  to  say  to  the  Supreme  Arbiter, 
Deign  in  thy  clemency  to  judge  a  weak  mortal^ 
I' have  done  ill  upon  the  earthy  %utl  have  pub- 


lished this  writing."  In  these  letters  he  again 
expressed  his  sentiments  concerning  revealed 
religion,  in  a  manner  which  excited  great  in- 
dignation among  the  clergy  of  NeufchateL 
A  consistory  was  assembled  to  take  his  opi- 
nions into  consideration,  but  its  proceedings 
were  stopt  by  the  government.  The  ferment, 
however,  which  they  had  raised  in  the  mindB 
of  the  people,  occasioned  some  popular  insults 
to  be  offered  to  Rousseau,  who,  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  more  serious  outrages,  requested 
the  magistrates  of  Berne  to  permit  him  to  retire 
t6  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Bienne,  promising 
not  to  leave  it,  nor  to  publish  any  more$ 
but  his  request  was  refused.  Driven  to  seek 
another  asylum,  he  arrived  atStrasburg,  where 
the  Marshal  de  Contades  gave  him  a  very  kind 
reception.  After  hesitating  for  a  time  upon 
an  intention  to  go  to  Berlin,  he  suddenly 
changed  his  plan,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
appeared  in  an  Armenian  habit.  The  celebrated 
Hume  was  at  this  period  \n  that  capital,  in  the 
quality  of  chargi  d'affaires  from  the  English 
court;  and  having  been  applied  to  in  favour 
of  Roussoau,  who  was  desirous  of  making 
England  his  asylum,  he  willingly  undertook 
the  charge  of  conducting  him  hither  in  the 
beginning  of  1766. 

At  this  period,  the  real  persecutions  he  had 
undergone,  the  hostility  with  which  he  had 
been  hdntcd  from  country  to  country,  the  acri- 
mony of  his  numerous  opponents,  and  the  fer- 
ment his  presence  had  excited  in  the  dtfiereAt 
places  of  his  residence,  had  so  agitated  his  sus- 
ceptible mind,  and  inflamed  his  vanity,  that  he 
imagined  himself  to  be  the  most  important  cA- 
ject  in  Europe,  and  fancied  that  a  general  c6li- 
federacy  was  formed  against  him  of  all  sects 
and  parties.  This  notion  filled  him  with^  ab- 
surd suspicions,  and  rendered  him  prone  to 
view  every  thing  in  a  wrong  light,  and  to  mag- 
nify trifles  into  matters  of  great  moment.  In 
short,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  perver- 
sion of  temper  and  intellect,  nearly  amounting 
to  menul  derangement  —  a  malady  which,  in- 
deed, in  a  certain  degree  seems  to  have  at- 
tended him  through  life,  and  which  alone  can 
account  for  his  singularities  and  inconsistencies. 
Without  this  clue,  his  conduct  to  Hume  must 
appear  the  extreme  of  baseness  and  ingratitude. 
That  gentleman  had  employed  himself  with  the 
most  friendly  assiduity  in  finding  an  agreeable  re- 
treat for  the  unhappy  wanderer,  and  had  at  length 
obtained  from  Mr.  Davenport,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  and  family,  the  gratuitous  use  for  him 
of  his  house  at  Wooton  in  Derbyshire,  where 
he  and  the  gouvemante  who  had  long  lived  with 
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IttiH)  were  boarded  at  a  yery  moderate  ezpence 
He  farther  made  use  of  his  interest  with  the 
ministers  to  procure  for  Rousseau  a  royal  pen- 
sion ;  and  the  consent  of  His  Majesty  to  this 
measure  was  obtained  on  the  condition  of  its 
being  kept  a  secret.  It  happened  that  in  the 
preceding  winter,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  then 
at  Paris,  had  amused  himself  wirii  writing  a 
letter  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  for 
die  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  Rous- 
seau. This  piece  of  pleasantry  had  been  widely 
circulated,  and  at  length  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
Ksh  newspaper.  The  poor  man  immediately 
took  it  into  his  head  that  Hume  had  sent  it  to 
the  press^  and  his  diseased  mind  connected  this 
supposed  fact  (which  was  wholly  groundless) 
with  a  plot  formed  by  a  pretended  friend,  in 
conjunction  with  his  enemies,  to  ruin  his  repu- 
tation and  bring  him  to  dishonour.  It  was  im- 
possible to  convince  him  of  the  falsehood  and 
absurdity  of  this  suspicion.  He  solemnly  re- 
nounced friendship  with  Hume,  and  declined 
accepting  the  offered  pensioi/»  which  he  seems 
to  haire  considered  as  the  instrument  by  which 
his  character  for  independence  was  to  be  de- 
stroyed. There  were  those  who  in  this  transaction 
charged  him  with  acting  a  part,  and  purposely 
taking  occasion  to  throw  off  the  burden  of  an 
obligation  to  his  friend,  and  make  a  parade  of 
refusing  a  favour  from  a  crowned  head  *,  but 
the  extravagance  of  this  conduct,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  suppositions  on  which  he 
grounded  his  charges^  seem  to  prove  that  he 
really  laboured  under  a  mental  delusion,  fa< 
vourcd,  indeed,  by  habitual  pride  and  self- 
consequence. 

He  did  not  remain  much  longer  in  England, 
where  he  probably  had  been  mortified  by  the 
small  degree  in  which  he  excited  the  public  at- 
tention ;  for  neither  freedom  in  writing,  nor  ec- 
centricity of  manners  or  diinking,  were  novel- 
ties here.  He  left  the  country  in  1767,  and 
went  to  Prance,  where  he  met  with  various 
protectors,  with  whom  he  passed  his  rime  in 
different  provinces.  In  this  year  he  published 
his  "  Dicrionnaire  de  Musique,'*  a  performance 
displaying  much  taste  and  science ;  but  as  he 
repeated  in  it  his  attacks  uppn  French  music,  it 
brought  upon  him  some  severe  criticism.  It 
tended  more  to  harmonize  his  mind  that  he  re- 
sumed his  botanical  purstuts,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 768  collected  plants  on  the  mountains 
of  Dauphine.  In  the  following  year  he  mar- 
ried his  gouvernante,  or  mistress,  for  he  had 
had  five  children  by  her,  all  of  whom  he  sent 
to  theorphan  hospital — a  dereliction  of  duty  that 
is  pei^ps  the  greatest  stain  upon  bi$  character, 


though  his  foreign  bbgnfhcn  lake  Kttfe 
of  it,  and  probably  tfamk  it  jutCffied  by  the  in^ 
digence  an  which  he  lived*  9ut  how  could  ie 
dare  to  write  on  education,  wiio  had  abandoned 
his  own  children  ?  This  womsn  was  a  vulgar 
and  mean  person,  who  emptwed  her  ascen- 
dancy over  him  in  fomenting  his  quarrels  with 
his  friends.  She  was,  however^  a  faithful  and 
valuable  nurse  to  hkn  under  his  infirmities* 
During  the  summer  of  ryyo  he  appeared  at  a 
coffee-house  in  Paris  in  his  ordinary  dress,  and 
received  with  pleasure,  the  plaudits  of  the  sur- 
rounding crowd.  It  was  one  of  the  inconsis^ 
tencies  of  this  extraordinary  man,  to  aflect  a 
love  of  solitude  and  a  misanthropical  disHke  of 
society,  and  yet  never  to  be  easy  without  oc- 
cupying the  public  attention.  He  could  neither 
accommodate  himself  to  the  world,  nor  live  out 
of  it.  It  also  appeared  singular  that  he  should 
so  much  enjoy  himself  in  a  capital  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  keenest  satire,  and  in 
which  an  unrepealed  decree  existed  for  his  ap- 
prehension. Always  priding  himself  cm  his  in- 
dependence, he  copied  music  for  liis  subsis- 
tence, and  likewise  must  have  derived  some 
profit  from  his  wriring.  In  1775  his  "  Pyg- 
malion'' was  acted  with  great  success  at  the 
Comedie  Fran9oise.  He  seems  to  have  pacssed 
some  of  his  latter  years  more  tranquilly  than 
any  former  period  of  his  life,  having  consented 
to  renounce  all  farther  discussion  of  those  con^ 
troverted  topics  which  had  invdived  him  in  so 
many  hostilities,  and  to  keep  his  philosophy 
-for  nis  own-  use.  Still,  however,  suspicious 
of  the  machinations  of  a  supposed  confederacy 
against  him,  he  accepted  in  May  1778  an  invi* 
tation  from  the  Marquis  de  Girardin  to  rerire 
with  his  wife  to  a  small  house  near  his  beauriful 
seat  of  Ermenonville,.  where  he  died  of  an  apo^ 
plectic  attack  in  the  following  July,  at  the  age 
of  66.  The  marquis  erected  a  monomeht  for 
him  in  the  Isle  t>f  Poplars  in  his  pleasure 
grounds,  with  the  inscription  '<  Ici  repose 
THomme  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Verity  f*  —  an 
epitaph,  to  the  justness  of  which  many  except 
tioss  might  be  made. 

After  Rousseatu's  death  were  puUidied  his 
**  Confessions,"  in  six  books,  in  which  he  has 
given  a  minute  account  of  his  life  to  his  3otb 
year.  This  very  singular  piece  of  auto»biogra- 
phy  is  itself  a  striking  exemplification  of  diame- 
ter \  for  scarcely  any  work  of  the  kind  can  be 
found  (that  of  Cardan  perhaps  excepted)  ia 
which  circumstances  so  degrading  and  humi- 
Karing  are  related  with  eo  little  reserve;  whilst 
die  air  of  importance  given  to  the  most  trivial 
incidents  in  which  he  was  conceniad^  and  the 
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cynicri  copUauyi  of  Aamc  Implied  by  exhibit- 
kiff  himself  thtts  naked  to  the  W0rid,  pfore  it 
to  hare  been  dictated  moce  by  setf^consequence 
than  by  coiUrition*    He  mighty  indeed,  hare 

taseed  for  a  better  man  if  this  work  had  not 
een  written^  bnt  he  coold  not  hare  had  a  pre- 
text for  talidng  ao  much  about  himself.  It 
may  be  added^  that  several  of  its  pictures  are 
oflFensiire  to  decency,  and  that  he  has  exposed 
the  failings  of  others  as  freely  as  his  own. 
Another  posthumous  work»  entitled  **  Les  Re- 
veries du  Promeneur  Solitaire,''  gi^^s  a  view 
of  his  diottghts  and  sentiments  at  a  later  period, 
when  his  mind  was  occupied  with  all  the  con- 
tests and  vexations  he  had  undergone  on  ac- 
count of  his  writings)  and  he  fancied  himself 
the  object  of  a  grand  confederacy  of  foes. 
This  too  is  highly  characteristic  j  and,  together 
with  several  small  pieces  in  vindication  of  him- 
self} might  be  advantageously  studied  by  one 
who  was  curious  to  anatomize  the  whole  mind 
of  this  moral  and  literary  phenomenon.  To  the 
list  of  his  writings  already  noticed^  might  be 
added  many  more  of  smaller  importance,  but 
all  marked  with  his  peculiar  warmth  and 
energy  of  style,  and  vigour  of  thinking.  He 
was  one  of  the  writers  who  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  his 
age ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution 
his  works  were  referred  to  as  of  the  highest  au- 
thority in  political  matters,  and  his  memory 
was  almost  deified.  His  reputation  has  since 
been  in  the  wane ;  but  as  long  as  tlie  language 
lasts  in  which  he  wrote,  he  cannot  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  its  great  authors.  His 
-works  have  been  published  collectively  in  17 
vols.  4to.  Confess  de  Rousseau,  Senebier  Hist. 
Lit,  de  Geneve,  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  Monthly 
Rev. — A, 

ROUSSEL,  William,  a  learned  French 
Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century,  was  born  at  Conches,  a  small  town 
within  the  diocese  of  Evreux  in  Normandy,  in 
the  year  1658.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  congregation  in  the  year  1680,  and  at  first 
chiefly  directed  his  attention  to  those  studies 
which  should  qualify  him  for  the  office  of  a 
preacher.  As  he  possessed  a  fine  genius,  and 
very  excellent  oratorical  talents,  his  pulpit- 
exmbitions  soon  became  the  theme  of  general 
commendation  at  Paris,  and  were  attended  by 
numerous  audiences.  Preferring  retirement 
and  quiet,  however,  to  the  love  of  fame,  he 
withdrew  from  the  capital  to  Rheims,  and 
afterwards  to  Argenteuil,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  devotion  and  study. 


He  died  at  the  last  aiecilaoiied  phoe  in  1717b 
when  he  was  about  59  years  of  age.  He 
mMished  an  excellent  tnmslation  of  <<  The 
Letters  of  St^Jeiome,"  in  3  toIs.  8vo.|  tkra 
two  first  of  which  appeared  lin  17041  ^itni  tta 
third,  coDtainittg  the  critical  letters  on  that 
father  on  die  sacred  scriptures,  ia  1707* 
They  are  accompanied  with  a  good  prence^ 
learned  and  useful  notes  and  semarks,  and 
moral  maxims  collected  from  the  works  of 
St.  Jerome.  He  was  also  die  author  of  an 
<<  Eloge^'  on  father  Mabilbn,  which  as  said 
to  be  a  masterly  composidon,  and  is  inserted 
in  the  diiFerent  «<  Bibliotheqiies*'  of  the  autfaoBS 
who  were  members  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur.  Father  Roussel  had  empbyed  many 
years  in  making  preparadons  for  writing  a 
«  Literary  History  of  France,"  and  his  ante* 
rials  had  oecome  so  considerable  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  commencing  that  woric,  when 
his  superiors  directed  him  to  employ  his  pen 
in  drawing  up  a  history  of  his  oongr^gadon. 
Scarcely  had  he  laid  the  plan  of  this  under* 
taking,  before  death  terminated  his  labours  in 
the  year  1717,  when  he  was  about  die  age  of 
59.  The  collections  which  he  made  for  hir 
<<  Literary  History  of  France,'*  ^sew  /Ubtenei 
over  to  father  Rivet,  a  member  of  the  same 
congregation,  who  availed  himself  of  them, 
but  not  without  making  due  acknowledgments 
of  his  obligations,  in  the  work  which  fat 
pnblbhed  under  the  same  tide.  Moreri*  Nunu 
Diet.  Hist^M. 

ROWE,  Elizabeth,  a  lady  distinguished 
for  her  piety  and  her  poerical  talems,  wae 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Sii^r,  a 
dissenting  mitiister,  possessed  of  a  modenrte 
estate  near  Frome  in  Somersetshire.  He  .waa 
imprisoned  for  non-conformity  in  the  intolerant 
reign  of  Charles  II.  at  Ilcnester,  where  he 
married,  and  where  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
was  boni  in  1674.  She  displayed  from  child- 
hood a  passion  for  readiar,  together  widi  a 
devotional  turn,  which,  however,  did  not 
impair  her  natural  vivacity,  or  prevent  her  from 
cultivating  a  taste  for  the  agreeable  arts.  She 
began  to  write  verses  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  she  practised  both  music  and  drawing. 
Her  poetry  excited  notice  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  gave  her  an  introduction  to  the  family  of 
Iiord  Viscount  Weymouth  at  Long-Leat,  near 
Frome.  The  deprived  Bishop  Kenn  was  a 
resident  in  that  bouse,  and  paid  much  attention 
to  the  young  poetess ;  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Thynne,  son  to  Lord  Weymouth,  undertook 
to  De  her  teacher  in  Ftench  and  Italian.  In 
her  aid  year,  at  the  request  of  her  frieada^- 
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die  pubiiihed  a  Tolame  of  miscellaneoiis 
Mems,  which  made  her  advantsigeously  known, 
roesessing  an  agreeable  person,  and  a  %uet 
'•hare  of  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex,  she 
attracted  sereral  admirers,  among  whom  is 
■aid  to  have  been  the  celebrated  Prior  \  {mt  as 
matrimony  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  his 
object,  it  is  probable  that  his  addresses  were 
only  complimentary.  Mrs.  Singer  (as  she  was 
calfed)  was  in  no  haste  to  shackle  berself  with 
the  ammibial  tie,  and  passed  many  years, 
chieiy  in  studv  and  the  performance  of  the 
filial  duties  to  ner  father,  before  she  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  change  her  condition.  At 
lengdi,  in  17 lo,  her  36th  year,  she  gave  her 
hand  to  Mr.  Tliomas  Rowe,  a  very  amiable 
man,  a  sd&olar  and  a  poet,  with  whom,  notwith- 
standing disparity  of  age,  he  being  the  younger 
'by  1 2  or  13  years,  she  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  highest  conjugal  felicity.  This  happiness, 
however,  was  doomed  not  to  be  lasting.  Mr. 
Rowe,  who  was  of  a  consumptive  habit,  died 
at  Hampstead  in  1 7 1 5,  and  left  his  widow  over- 
whelmed with  a  grief  which  nothing  but  her 
sentiments  of  pious  resignation  could  enable 
her  to  support :  she  cherished  the  most 
aflectionate  remembrance  of  him  to  the  close 
of  her  own  life. 

From  this  rime  she  passed  her  days  for  the 
most  part  in  retirement  at  Frome,  but  making 
occasional  visits  to  some  intimate  friends, 
among  whom  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was 
the  excellent  Countess  of  Hertford.  Her  man- 
ners and  attadnments  rendered  her  perfectly 
suited  to  the  best  company ;  and  though  she 
adhered  to  the  sect  in  whidi  she  had  been  edu* 
cated,  she  was  enurely  free  both  from  narrow- 
ness of  sentiment,  and  from  forbidding  austerity 
of  behaviour.  The  manner  in  which  she  em- 
ployed herself,  and  the  list  of  eminent  charac- 
ters by  whom  she  was  beloved  and  esteemed^ 
are  recorded  in  the  following  lines  from  a 
tribute  to  her  memory  by  Mrk  Barbauld. 

Yet  in  no  useless  gloom  she  wore  her  days ; 

She  loved  the  work,  and  only  shunned  the 
praise. 

Her  pious  hand  the  poor,  the  mourner,  blest  $ 

Her  image  lived  in  every  kindred  breast. 

Thynne,  .Carteret,  Blaciunore,  Orrery,  ap- 
proved, 

And  Prior  prais*d,  and  noble  Hertford  lov'd; 

Seraphic  Kenn,  and  tuneful  Watts  were  thine, 

And  Virtue's  noblest  champions  filPd  the 
line. 

Several  of  these  persons  were  closely  attached 
to  the  national  church,  and  Mrs.  Rowe  was  so 


far  from  being  prejudiced  against  it,  t&at  shr 
once  attended  the  service  widi  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  sacrament  at  the  ^lose  of  it  $  but 
the  bigotry  of  the  preacher,  whose  pvelimioary 
discourse  was  occupied  in  abuse  of  the  dissen^* 
ters,  caused  her  to  change  her  intenticm.  In 
her  retreat  she  composed  several  of  her  works, 
especially  those  letters  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  which  her  own  loss,  doubtless,  had  sug- 
gested. She  enjoyed  a  good  constitution,  and 
had  passed  her  life  with  very  little  interruption 
to  her  health,  when  in  February  1737  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  which 
carried  her  off  within  a  few  hours,  in  her  63d 
year. 

Few  characters  more  thoroughly  amiable  and 
estimable  have  been  recorded  than  that  of 
Mrs«  Rowe.  The  poem  above  cited  justly  says 
of  her,  that 

Her  whole  soul  was  harmony  and  love; 

and  it  seems  as  if  not  one  discordant  atom  was 
mingled  in  her  frame,  mental  or  corporeal.  Of 
her  poetical  compositions,  besides  the  early 
volume  already  mentioned,  she  published  <*  The 
History  of  Joseph,''  and  some  other  miscellane- 
ous poems.  Of  these,  the  general  character  is 
correct  and  melodious  versi(icati<m,  and  a  flow- 
of  ornate  language,  and  tender  and  elevated  sen- 
timent. Among  her  prose  writings  the  «most 
popular  was  that  entitled  <<  Fnendsbip  in 
Death,  in  Twenty  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the 
Living."  These  are  the  work  of  a  lively  and 
florid  imagination,  and  a  feeling  heart,  exercised 
in  pious  noeditations,  and  never  fail  to  be  highlf 
impressive  upon  the  minds  of  young  and  sus- 
ceptible readers.  They  have  passed  throughmany 
editions,  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  other 
pieces  of  the  author's  of  a  moral  and  religious 
kind.  She  also  published  «  Letters,  moral  and 
entertaining,  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  in  three  parts. 
She  vnrote  without  labour,  and  with  no  great 
attention  to  correctness ;  but  though  her  works 
may  not  be  calculated  to  stand  the  test  of  exact 
criticism,  they  all  inspire  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  writer. 

Thomas  Rowe,  her  husband,  descended 
from  a  good  family,  and  son  of  a  respectable 
dissenting  minister,afteravefy  liberal  education, 
partly  at  uie  University  of  Leyden,  became  an  ac- 
complbhed  literary  character,  aud  would  pro- 
bably have  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer, 
had  not  bis  early  marriage  been  soon  followed 
by  delicate  health  and  a  premature  decline.  He 
wrote  some  pleasing  pieces  of  poetry,  one  of 
which  was  a  tender  ode  to  his  wife  some  years 
after  their  union.    History  was  his  favourite 
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stttd j»  and  he  formed  a  desigpt  of  writing  the 
lives    of    illustrious    characters    in   antiquity 
omitted  by  Plutarch,  of  which  eight  were 
finished,  and  published  after  his  death  by  the 
ReT.  Mr.  Chandler.     His  blameless  life  ter- 
minated, as  above  mentioned,  in  17 15,  at  the 
age  of  28.     Some  of  his  <*  Original  Poems  and 
Tnmslations**  were  printed  with  Mrs.Rowe's 
**  Miscellaneous  Works,"    Biogr.  Britan. — A- 
ROWE,   Nicholas,  an  eminent  English 
poet,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  De- 
von^ire,  was  the  son  of  John  Rowe,  Esq. 
Serjeant  at  law,  a  barrister  of  reputation  and 
extensive  practice.     He  was  born  in  1673,  at 
,  the  house  of  his  maternal  grandfather  at  Little 
Berkford,  Bedfordshire.     After  a  preliminary 
education  in  a  private  school  at  Highgate,  he 
w&s  placed  under  Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster,  as 
a  King's  scholar,  and  pursued  the  classical  stu- 
dies ot  that  seminary  with  credit.     His  poetical 
exercises  in  the  learned  languages  and  in  Eng- 
lish were  particularly  admired.     He  was  re- 
moved from  school  at  the  age  of  16,  and  en- 
tered a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  it  being 
his  father's  intention  to  bring  him  up  to  his 
own  profession.     He  proceeded  so  far  in  the 
study  of  the  law  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar ; 
but  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  19, 
had  freed  him  from  the  authority  which  was 
probably  his  principal  motive  for  applying  to  a 
pursuit  foreign  to  his  disposition,  and  he  gra- 
dually turned  his  chief  attention  to  poetry  and 
f)olite  literature.    At  the  age  of  25  he  produced 
lis  first  tragedy,  «  The  ambitious  Stepmother  j" 
the  story  of  which  appears  founded  on  that  of 
'Solomon  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  machi- 
nations of  his  mother  Bathsheba,  but  the  scene 
and  circumstances  are  totally  different.     The 
play  was  acted  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and 
though  marked  with  all  the  faults  of  a  juvenile 
composition,  its  success  is  said  to  have  ren- 
dered the  author  a  decided  deserter  from  the 
law.      His   next    dramatic   performance   was 
"Tamerlane,**  acted  in  1702.    This  was  in- 
tended to  have  a  political  signification )  the 
tyrant   and   despot  Bajazet   being   a  type  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  then  considered  as  the  great  foe 
of  liberty,  civil  and  religious  ;  and  the  Tartar 
Tamerlane,    metamorphosed    into    a   perfect 
prince,     representing     King     William.      In 
both  portraits  there  was  much  exaggerarion, 
but  the  purposeof  the  piece,  and  its  many  ele- 
vated and  liberal  sentiments,  caused  it  to  be 
received  with  great   applause.      It  was   fre- 
quently acted   during  that  and  the  following 
rei^n,    till    the   year    1710^    when  different 
political  opinions  coming  to  be  favoured  at 


court,  it  was  for  a  time  intermitted.  But  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  HanoVer  restored  it 
to  the  stage,  and  it  has  usually  been  repre^* 
sented  on  the  anniversary  of  King  William's 
landing.  Proceeding  in  the  dramatic  career« 
he  gave  to  the  public  his  <<  Fair  Penitent"  In 
1703.  This  is  perhaps  hb  most  striking  per-"" 
formance;  for  though  the  plot  is  borrowed 
from  Massinger's  <<  Fatal  Dowry,"  and  with 
some  deterioration  with  respect  to  character 
and  moral  effect,  yet  it  is  rendered  highly  in- 
teresting, and  abounds  with  poetry  and  senti- 
ment. He  made  an  attempt  in  comedy  in 
1 706,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and  he  was  pru^ 
dent  enough  not  again  to  engage  in  a  kind  of  ' 
composition  unsuited  to  his  genius.  From 
that  rime  to  1715  he  brought  out  in  succession 
the  tragedies  of  **  Ulysses,"  **  The  Royial 
Convert,"  "  Jane  Shore,"  and  "  Lady  Jane 
Grey."  Of  these,  the  two  last  only  have  sur- 
vived on  the  stage,  though  all  have  their  me- 
rits. <<  Jane  Shore"  to  this  day  employs  the 
talents  of  the  principal  performers,  and  never 
fails  to  be  viewed  with  deep  interest.  During 
this  interval  he  appeared  as  an  editor  of  Shake^ 
spear's  plays,  prefixing  an  account  of  the 
life  of  that  transcendant  genius.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  be  an  annotator;  and  indeed  the 
age  for  elucidating  the  English  classics  was  not 
yet  come. 

Rowe  was  not  so  exclusively  engaged  in  his 
poetical  studies  as  to  neglect  those  opportu* 
nities  of  entering  into  public  life  which  his 
reputation  and  connexions  afforded.  He  had 
decidedly  joined  the  whig  party,  and  wh^q  th^ 
Duke  of  Queensberry  was  made  secretary  of 
state,  he  was  appointed  by  that  nobleman  his 
under-secretary.  This  post  he  held  nearly 
three  years,  when  the  Duke  died,  and  his  ser- 
vices were  no  more  called  for  during  the  re^ 
mainder  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  Upon  the 
authority  of  Pope,  with  whom  he  was  well 
acquainted,  It  is  affirmed  that  he  applied  to  the 
treasurer.  Lord  Oxford,  for  employment,  and 
that  upon  being  asked  by  the  minister  whether 
he  understood  Spanish,  taking  it  for  a  hint 
that  some  post  at  the  court  of  Spain  .was  de- 
signed for  him,  he  immediately  applied  to  the 
study  of  that  language;  ti^t  waiting  upon 
the  treasurer  again  to  inform  him  that  he  nad 
mastered  the  task,  <<  Then,  Sir,  (replied  Lord 
Oxford)  I  envy  vou  the  pleasure  of  reading 
Don  Quixote  in  tne  original"  — and  dismissed 
him.  As  it  does  not  appear  why  this  insult 
should  be  offered,  and  it  is  also  improbable  that 
a  staunch  whig  should  ask  a  place  from  a  tory 
miiusterj  some  doubt,  attends  the  story.    Oo 
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utc  dcccMion  of  George  z*  the  place  of  hmfeat 
was  conferred  upon  him,  and  certainly  did  not 
fese  any  dignity  by  the  exchange  of  Nahum 
Tate  for  R  owe.  To  "this  poetical  pvomction 
were  added  the  more  valuable  posts  of  one  of 
die  land-surreyors  of  the  port  of  London, 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
secretary  of  presentations  to  Lord-chancellor 
Parker.  The  emoluments  of  these  offices,  with 
his  paternal  fortune,  rendered  him  one  of  the 
best  prorided  of  the  poetical  fraternity,  and 
enabled  him  to  support  a  respectable  station  in 
society.  He  was  twice  married  to  women  of 
good  connexions,  and  had  a  son  by  his  first 
wife,  and  a  daughter  by  the  second.  He 
died,  of  what  disorder  we  are  not  told,  in 
December  1718,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  interred  among  the  poets  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  His  widow  raised  a  sump- 
tuous' monument  to  his  memory,  for  which 
Pope  wrote  an  epitaph,  but  not  that  which 
now  appears  inscribed.  It  was  indeed,  rather 
a  memorial  of  Dryden  than  of  Rowe,  whom 
it  very  faintly  praised. 

Hie  personal  character  of  this  poet  is  highly 
extolled  by  his  biographer  Dr.Welwood,  as 
possessing  every  amiable  and  estimable  quality. 
A  testimony  of  his  agreeable  talents  for  society 
is  given  by  Pope  in  one  of  his  letters,  who 
speaks  of  him  as  endowed  with  a  vivacity  and 
gaiety  of  disposition  almost  peculiar  to  himself, 
^nd  which  rendered  it  painful  to  part  with 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  poet  de- 
scribed Rowe  to  Waihurton,  as  having  a  de^ 
cent  character,  but  no  heart ;  and  he  quoted 
Addison's  audiority  to  the  same  purpose. 
Yet  his  works,  if  they  could  be  relied  upon 
in  such  a  point,  would  prove  him  to  be  highly 
susceptible  of  the  tender  and  generous  auc- 
tions, and  he  seems  to  have  filled  with  credit 
all  the  offices  of  domestic  life. 

It  is  in  the  quality  of  a  tragic  poet  that 
Rowe  has  the  principal  claims  upon  posterity. 
Of  that  school  which  was  founded  rather  upon 
the  model  of  French  tragedy,  than  upon  im- 
proved imitation  of  our  ancient  dramatists, 
Rowe  mayi>e  placed  in  die  very  first  rank  $ 
for  of  no  oth^r  in  this  class  so  many  pieces 
stiB  keep  possession  of  the  stage,  or  are  read 
with  so  much  pleasure  in  the  closet.  It  can- 
not be  said,  indeed,  that  he  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  principal  parts  of  dramatic  inven^ 
tion,  such  as  the  nice  discriminations  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  skilful  developement  and  varied 
play  of  passion ;  but  his  diction  is  poetical 
wimout  being  bombastic  or  affected,  his  versi* 
is  singularly  tweet,    and   his  jplays 


abound  with  what  the  French  call  ^irjArof 
sentiment,  given  with  focce  and  elennce,  and 
calcuhtftd  to  dwell  on  the  mind.  The  faUes, 
too,  are  generally  interesting,  and  the  situations 
.^rftm  striking.  In  one  of  his  tragedies,  that 
of  lant  Shore,  he  has  professed  himself  an 
imitator  of  the  style  of  Shakespear  j  but,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  observes,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
in  what  point  he  imagined  this  imitation  to 
consist,  tor  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar 
than  the  mode  and  cdour  of  writing  in  the 
two  poets,  as  nothing  could  be  less  resembling 
than  their  genius.  As  a  general  or  miscella- 
neous poet  Rowe  occupies  but  an  iaconsidera^ 
ble  place  among  his  countrymen.  His  original 
compositions  are  for  the  most  part  loyal  and 
complimentary  effusions,  of  which  the  time  is 
past.  Two  or  three  songs  or  ballads  in  the 
pastoral  strain  have  a  touching  simplicity 
scarcely  excelled  by  any  pieces  of  the  kind, 
and  wtiich  seem  to  denote  a  feeling  heart. 
His  principal  efforts,  however,  have  been  in 
poetical  translation.  He  gave  versions  of  the 
<<  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras,''  and  of  the 
first  book  of  <<  Quillet's  Callipsdia ;"  but  his 
great  labour  of  this  kind  was  a  translation  of 
<<  Lucan's  Pharsalia,"  not  published  till  after 
his  death.  This  work  Dr.  Johnson  does  not 
scruple  to  call  «  one  of  the  greatest  produc- 
tions of  English  poetry,"  for  he  has  generally 
done  more  justice  to  industry  than  to  invention. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  very  respectable  performance 
of  the  kind,  though,  when  compared  with  the 
original,  it  will  often  appear  diffuse,  and  though 
it  sometimes  exaggerates  even  the  extravagance 
of  the  Latin  poet.  The  «<  Poetical  Works"  of 
Rowe,  consisting  of  his  plays  and  miscella- 
neons  poems,  were  published  collectively  in 

vols.  lamo.,  1719,  with  an  account  ot  his 
ife  prefixed.  His  translation  of  the  **  Phar- 
salia"  was  published  soon  after  hb  death  by 
Dr.  Welwood,  with  a  dedication  to  the  King, 
by  his  widow.  Biogr.  Briton.  JAmsmts 
JEngL  Poets.  —  A. 

ROWNING,  John,  a  divine  of  die  church 
of  England,  and  an  able  mathematician  and 
philosopher  in  the  i8th  century,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1699,  but  we  are  not  furnished 
with  any  record  of  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  received  his  academical  education  at  Mag- 
dalen-college, in  the  University  of  Can^ridge^ 
where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  was 
elected  into  a  fellowship.  Afterwards  he  was 
presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of 
Anderi)y  in  Lincolnshire.  He  became  a 
member  of  a  respectable  society  at  Spalding, 
wlrich  assembled  periodically  for  the  discussion 
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of  literary  and  philosophical  subjects  \  and  vras 
m  constant  attendant  «l  Aeir  meetings.  In 
this  society  he  not  only  pfoftd  an  «s«ful  ao* 
structire  member,  in  conseqaenoe  of  his  poa» 
sesstng  a  philosophical  habit  and  turn  of  iou 
and  having  a  genius  for  mechanical  contrivM 
in  particular,  but  he  also  contributed  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  his  brethren,  by  the  cheerful- 
ness of  his  disposition,  and  his  innocent  com- 
panionable qualities.  He  died  in  his  lodgings, 
when  on  a  visit  to  London,  in  1771,  about  the 
age  of  22.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Com- 
pendious  System  of  Natural  Philosophy,^' 
173^1  in  2  vols.  8vo.  which  is  a  very  ingenious 
work,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions ; 
^  A  preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Fluxionary 
Method,*'  1756,  8vo.  i  "  A  Description  of  a 
Barometer  wherein  the  Scale  of  Variation  may 
be  increased  at  Pleasure,*'  inserted  in  the 
"  Phil.  Transactions"  for  1733  ;  and  «  Direc- 
tions for  making  a  Machine  for  finding  the 
Roots  of  Equations  universally,  with  the 
Manner  of  using  it,"  inserted  in  the  same 
work  for  the  year  1770.  Hutt<m*s  Math*  Diet. 
Monthly  RewenvftfT  1756.  —  M. 

ROT,  Louis  lb  (Latin  Regius),  a  learned 
professor,    bom  at   Coutance  in  Normandy 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  x6th  century, 
after  passing  several  years  in  Italy  and  other 
countries,  settled  at  Paris,  where,  in  1570,  he 
succeeded  the  celebrated  Lambin  as  professor- 
royal  of  Greek.     It  appears  from  his  writings 
that  he  had  previously  lived  in  various  places 
and  situations.     He  studied  law  four  years  at 
Toulouse,  and  afterwards  taught  it;   he  fre- 
quented the  bar  at  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in 
which  he  exercised  some  kind  of  magistracy ; 
he  was  domesticated  with  two  or  three  chan- 
cellors; he  sometimes  followed  armies;  and 
had  visited  the  courts  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  England.     Le  Roy  was  of  a  vain  and 
boastful  character,  hot  and  quarrelsome.     His 
inattention  to  his  domestic  afiairs  reduced  him 
in  his  latter  days  to  depend  upon  others  for 
support,  which  was  a  very  humiliating  circum- 
stance to  him.     He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1577.      This  professor  wrote  a  number  of 
worKS  both  in  Latin  and  French.      In   the 
JFormer  language  he  gained  great  reputation  by 
an  elegantly  written  life  in  4to.  of  the  learned 
Budseus.     To  French  literature  he  was  a  bene- 
factor by  many  translations  from  Greek  authors, 
particularly  Plato,  'Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  and 
Xenophon,   which  he  enriched  with  learned 
commentaries.     Several  of  his  writing^  were 
political,  and  he  was  much  attached  to  mo- 
narchical principles  in  government,    and  to 
VOL.  vm. 
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fW7»  — ••  A. 

ROY9  Julien-David  IJ&,  an  architect  and 
•atiqMry,  born,  at  Paiii  in  1728,  was  the  s<m 
ti  Jvlien  le  Roy,  a  celebrated  mechanist.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture, in  which  he  became  eminent.  Joining 
erudition  with  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  be 
travelled  with  advantage,  and  published  his 
observations  in  several  esteemed  works.  Of 
these  the  principal  are  <<  Ruines  des  plus  beaux 
Monumens  de  la  Gr^ce,''  fol.,  1758,  1769; 
this  work  gave  the  author  admission  into  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions ;  though  it  is  less 
accurate  than  the  works  of  Stuart  and  others 
on  the  same  subject,  it  has  considerable  merit ; 
<<  Histoire  de  la  Disposition  et  des  Formes  dif- 
ferentes  des  Temples  de  Chretiens,^^  8vo.»  1 764; 
«  Observations  sur  les  Edifices  des  anciene 
Peuples,"  8vo.,  1767 ;  <<De  la  Marine  des  an- 
ciens  Peuples,"  8vo.,  1777  ;  he  published  two 
other  works  on  the  construction  of  the  ships 
of  the  ancients ;  and  a  Memoir  on  cutting 
masts  in  the  Pyrenees.  This  ingenious  man, 
equally  estimable  for  his  modesty,  public  spirit^ 
and  industry,  died  at  Paris  in  1803,  aged  75. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  — -  A. 

ROY,  WilxiAM  LB,  a  pious  French  abbot, 
and  esteemed  writer  among  the  Jansenists  in 
the  1 7th  century,  was  the  son  of  David  le  Royj 
•  secretary  to  the  King,  and  bom  at  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  year  16 10.  He  was  sent  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  Paris,  where  he  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  was  ordained  priest, 
and  made  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Notre-Dame, 
That  he  might  be  qualified  to  appear  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  pulpit,  he  furnisaed  his  library 
with  the  best  books ;  and,  that  he  might  not 
neglect  any  means  of  increasing  his  knowledge, 
he  carefully  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the 
most  pious  and  learned  men  in  the  churchy 
both  among  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  and 
even  of  the  most  eminent  Protestants.  In  the 
number  of  his  intimate  friends  was  M.  GodeaUf 
Bishop  of  the  united  sees  of  Grasse  and  de 
Vence,  who  was  desirous  of  resigning  the 
former  bishopric  in  favour  of  M.  le  Roy.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  necessary  measures  were  pursued 
for  carrying  that  design  into  execution;  but 
when  matters  were  nearly  brought  to  'a  con* 
elusion,  the  negotiations  were  unexpectedlj 
broken  off,  in  consequence  of  a  change  whi^a 
took  place  in  our  author's  sentiments.  By 
perusing  the  writings  of.  St.  Augustine,  and 
repeated  conversations  with  the  celebrated 
M.  Arnauld,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  prin» 
ciples  of  Jansenius  Bishop  of  Ypres,  and  com« 
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ftnmced  a  zealous  defender  of  diem.     This 

change  in  his  opinions  proved  an  insurmoont*' 
able  objection  against  his  promotion  to  the 
episcopal  dignity ;  and  it  also  contributed  to 
create  in  him  a  greater  indifference  to  the 
world,  and  a  disposition  for  solitude  and  rt» 
tirement.  That  he  might  indulge  to  this  dis- 
position, in  1653  he  purchased  a  house  and 
small  estate  called  Merancy,  at  the  distance  of 
six  leagues  from  Paris,  to  which  place  he  fre- 
quently withdrew,  that  he  might  devote  his 
time  without  interruption  to  tlie  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  the  Councils,  and  ec- 
clesiastical history.  From  this  disposition  he 
was  induced,  in  the  same  year,  to  exchange 
his  canonry  at  Paris  for  the  Cistertian  abbey  of 
Hautefontaine,  in  the  diocese  of  Chalons  in 
Champagne.  About  this  time  he  was  inducted 
to  a  personate  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Manerbe ;  and  also  presented  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Nicholas  at  Verdun.  Sometime  afterwards, 
conscientious  scruples  arising  in  his  mind  with 
respect  to  the  legality  of  holding  pluralities, 
which  were  confirmed  by  his  correspondence 
on  the  subject  with  M.  Arnauld,  he  resigned 
all  his  benefices  excepting  the  abbey  of  Haute- 
fontaine, in  which  he  took  up  his  residence 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  exercising  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality towards  M.  Arnauld,  M.  Nicole,  and 
many  other  illustrious  men ;  and  he  displayed 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  by  deroring  the 
greatest  part  of  his  income  to  purposes  of 
benevolence  and  charity.  Such  part  of  his 
time  as  was  at  his  own  command,  he  spent 
entirely  in  devotion  and  study.  He  died  in 
1684,  soon  after  he  had  entered  on  the  74th 
year  of  his  age.  His  works,  which  were  all 
published  without  his  name,  consist  of  <<  In- 
structions collected  from  the  Sermons  of  St* 
Augustine  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,"  1662, 
S:c.  in  7  vols.  lamo. ;  **  Christian  Solitude,'' 
in  3  vols.  I  amo. ;  <<  Practical  Instructions  for 
the  Employment  of  every  Day  in  the  Duties  of 
Christianity,  with  Observations  on  false  De- 
votion," 1660,  i2mo.  J  "  On  the  Renewal 
of  the  Vows  of  Baptism,  and  the  Vows  of 
Religion,"  1676,  lamo.  j  and  a  multitude  of 
practical,  devotional,  and  controversial  tracts, 
translations  from  Athanasius,  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Basil,  &c.  5  <<  Discourses,"  and  «  Letters," 
of  which  a  long  list  may  be  seen  in  Dupin  or 
Moreri.      Nouv,  Diet.  Hijt.''^M., 

ROYEN,  Adrian  Van,  a  physician  and 
botanist,  born  f probably  in  Holland)  in  1705, 
succeeded  Boerhaave  in  the  botanical  chair  at 
the  University  of  Leyden,  and  in  the  direction 


of  the  academical  garden^  which  was  greatly 
enriched  under  his  care.  He  was  also  aa 
elegant  scholar,  and  had  talents  for  poetry. 
When  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1728, 
'he  printed  an  inaugural  dissertation  «  De 
Aaatome  et  Oeconomia  Plantarum }"  and  in 
the  following  year,  on  taking  the  chair,  he  pub« 
lished  <*  Oratio  qua  jucunda,  utilis  et  neces-- 
saria  Medicinse  Cultoribus  commendatur  Doc* 
trina  Botanica."  He  further  contributed  to 
recommend  botanical  science  by  his  *<  Carmen 
de  Amoribus  et  Connubits  Plantarum,"  1732. 
When  Linnaeus,  after  his  residence  with  Mr. 
Clifibrd,  was  upon  the  point  of  quitting  Hol« 
land  in  17371  Van  Royen  prevailed  upon  that 
ereat  naturalist  to  pass  some  months  with  him 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  anew  the  bo* 
tanical  garden  of  the  University,  and  assisting 
him  in  the  compilation  of  his  <<  Fiorx  Leiden- 
sis  Prodromus,"  or  catalogue  of  the  plants  in 
that  garden.  This  work  appeared  in  1740, 
8vo.,  and  was  one  of  the  first  that  adopted  the 
Linnsean  nomenclature,  though  it  followed  a 
different  method  of  classification  from  his,  and 
more  approaching  to  the  qatural.  The  at« 
tempt  was  well  received,  and  the  catalogue  is 
among  the  richest  of  the  kind.  Adrian  Van 
Royen  resigned  his  professorship  of  botany  in 
1 754,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  relation  David 
Van  Royen.  He  died  in  1779*  HalUri  BibL 
Botan.     Eloy  Diet.  —  A. 

ROZIER,  Francis,  an  eminent  writer  on 
economics,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1734.  His 
father,  who  was  engaged  in  commerce,  dying 
without  property,  he  entered  into  the  eccle- 
siastical order  for  a  subsistence.  His  taste^ 
however,  led  him  to  rural  occupations,  and 
the  writers  on  agriculture  and  botany  be- 
came his  favourite  study.  When  Bourgelat, 
the  founder  of  the  veterinary  schools,  went  to 
Alfort,  he  obtained  for  Rozier  the  place  of 
director  of  the  school  at  Lyons.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  joined  La  Tourette  in  publishing,  in 
1766,  <<  Elementary  Demonstrations  of  Bo- 
tany," a  work  which  passed  through  many 
editions.  A  difference  with  Bourgelat  caused 
him  to  lose  his  place,  and  he  went  to  the  ca- 
pital, where,  in  177 1)  he  began  to  publish  the 
<<  Journal  de  Physique  et  d'Histoire  Naturelle," 
which  he  long  conducted  with  reputation. 
Though  not  profound  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  noticed  in  this  work,  he  obtained 
such  an  acquaintance  vidth  them  as  to  be  able 
to  give  a  clear  account  of  all  new  disco- 
veries Mn  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
and  agriculture;  and  he  possessed  singular  judg- 
ment in  discerning  the  new  views  and  facts 
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contained  in  the  memoirs  communicated  to 
liim.  Through  the  recommendation  of  the 
King  of  Poland)  he  was  presented  to  a  valua- 
ble priory ;  and  being  now  at  ease,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  his  favourite  project  of  drawing 
up  a  complete  body  of  rural  economy.  Pur- 
chasing a  domain  at  Beziers  in  the  finest  part 
of  France,  he  engaged  actively  in  country  la- 
bours, and  at  the  same  time  employed  himself 
in  the  abridgment  of  the  great  works  from 
which  his  compilation  was  to  be  formed. 
This  was  at  length  finished,  under  the  title  of 
*«  Cours  d' Agriculture,"  in  10  vols.  4to.,  of 
which  the  last  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
author's  death.  It  is  a  very  estimable  publi- 
cation, uniting  theory  to  a  practice  corrected 
by  his  own  experience,  but  too  abundant  in 
details  foreign  to  his  main  object.  In  1788, 
he  went  to  Lyons,  the  academy  of  which  city 
admitted  him  as  a  member,  whilst  the  govern- 
ment gave  him  the  direction  of  the  nursery 
ground  of  the  generality.  When  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  Rozier  was  one  of  its  parti- 
zans  without  partaking  of  its  excesses.  He 
was,  however,  one  of  its  Victims  j  for,  during 
the  siege  of  Lyons  in  September  17931  a  bomb 
falling  upon  his  bed,  buried  his  mangled  body 
in  the  ruins  of  his  apartment.  Besides  the 
works  abovementioned,  he  wrote  treatises  on 
the  n\ethod  of  making  wines  and  distilling 
brandy,  on  the  culture  of  turnip  and  cole  seed, 
on  Oil  mills  and  presses,  a  Gardener's  Manual, 
&c.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. — A. 

RUARUS,  Martin,  an  eminent  German 
Socinian  divine  in  the  17th  century,  was  bom 
at  Krempen  in  Holstein,  about  the  year  1587. 
Being  designed  for  the  ministry  among  the 
Lutherans,  in  whose  principles  he  was  edu- 
cated, after  laying  a  good  foundation  of  ele- 
mentary learning,  he  pursued  his  studies  at 
different  German  universities,  in  which  he 
carefully  read  all  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  diligently  studied  the  different  branches 
of  philosophy,  natural  and  public  law,  the  He- 
brew and  Arabic  languages,  divinity,  and  the 
history  and  opinions  of  all  sects,  ancient  and 
modern.  At  Altdorf,  professor  Sonerus,  who 
privately  taught  the  principles  of  Socinus,  made 
him  a  complete  convert  to  them  5  and  when  he 
was  reproached  and  threatened  by  his  family  for 
deserting  the  creed  of  his  forefathers,  he  firmly 
determined  to  adhere  to  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  truth,  and  boldly  defended  the  cause  of 
free  enquiry  in  matters  of  religion.  Of  his 
sincerity  he  aflbrded  unequivocal  proof,  by 
submitting  to  the  loss  of  his  patrimony,  rather 
than  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  principles.    He 


travelled  over  almdkt  the  whole  of  Gtermany^ 
in  France,  Italy,  the  Lbw-Countries,  and  En- 
gland, and  acquired  the  languages  of  most  of 
uiose  countries.  Wherever  he  went,  he  se- 
cured respect  and  esteem  by  the  evidences 
which  he  gave  of  his  learning,  judgment,  and 
rectitude  of  mind  ;  and  he  was  offered  various 
engagements  in  England^  Silesia,  and  else- 
where, which  he  thought  proper  to  decline. 
The  first  office  in  which  we  find  him  fixed^ 
was  that  of  principal  of  the  college  of  Racow 
in  Poland  ;  after  which,  in  the  year  1635  ^* 
the  latest,  he  became  pastor  to  the  Socinians 
at  Dantzic,  both  in  that  city  and  in  the  town 
of  Strassin.  In  the  year  1646,  the  famous 
Calixtus  used  all  his  endeavours  to  bring  him 
back  into  the  fold  of  orthodoxy,  during  the  con- 
ference at  Thorn;  but  witnout  effect.  He 
died  at  Dantzic  in  the  year  1657,  at  the  age  of 
70.  He  wrote  notes  on  the  catechism  of  the 
Socinian  churches  in  Poland,  which  were 
added  to  the  edition  o^  that  work  printed  in 
1665,  and  they  are  also  inserted  in  the  edition 
of  1680.  Two  volumes  of  his  <«  Letters,'*^ 
in  i2mo.,  each  containing  a  hundred,  were 
published  after  his  death  at  Amsterdam: 
the  first  in  1677,  by  David  Ruarus,  the 
author's  son,  with  a  preface  by  Joachim 
Ruarus,  David's  brother;  and  the  second 
in  1 68 1,  by  David,  who  added  a  preface  to 
them.  The  whole  coUecrion  is  very  curiOua 
and  interesting,  not  only  as  it  serves  to  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  Socinianism,  but  as  it 
furnishes  the  reader  with  valuable  literary  anec^ 
dotes.  Among  the  author's  correspondents 
will  be  found  Father  Mersenne,  Hugo  Gro- 
tius,  De  Bergius,  and  other  eminent  men.. 
Moreri.  Bayle.  Sandii  Biblioth.  Antitri^ 
nit.  -•-  M. 

RUBENS,  Peter-Paul,  the  most  eminent 
painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  was  the  son  of 
a  doctor  of  laws  and  sheriff  of  Antwerp,  who, 
during  the  troubles  of  the  Low-Countries,  re- 
tired to  Cologne,  where  his  son  was  bom  in 
1577.  His  father  returning  to  Antwerp, 
placed  Peter-Paul  as  page  with  the  Countesi 
of  Lalain,  with  whom  he  did  not  long  remain* 
He  received  a  literary  education,  during  which 
he  displayed  so  extraordinary  a  talent  for  de- 
sign, that  his  mother,  now  become  a  widow^ 
placed  him  with  the  painter  Adam  Van  Oort, 
whose  school  he  left  for  that  of  Otto  Venius* 
Under  this  master  he  made  a  progress  which 
caused  him  to  be  advantageously  known  to 
the  Archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  employed  him  in  several  works 
about  his  palace,  and  gave  him  a  warm  recom^ 
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BiendiftiDn  to  At  Duke  of  Mantua,  when,  at 
the  age  of  23,  he  visited  Italy  for  further  im^ 
provement.  At  the  court  of  Mantua  he  re- 
mained six  years,  studying  the  works  of  Julio 
Romano,  and  other  great  artists,  and  particu- 
larly attaching  himself  to  the  colouring  of  the 
Venetian  school.     In  the  intenral,  he  took  a 

Sumey  to  Madrid  on  a  commission  from  the 
uke,  where  he  saw  the  finest  works  of  Titian, 
and  other  masters.  After  his  return,  he  vi- 
sited Rome  and  the  other  cities  of  Italy  most 
celebrated  for  the  riches  of  art,  copying  some  of 
the  capital  pictures  in  a  style  equal  to  the 
originals,  and  perfecting  himself  in  every 
branch  of  his  profession.  He  is  only  censured 
for  not  paying  that  attention  to  the  antique 
which  is  regarded  as  the  true  foundation  of  cor- 
rect tastet  After  a  residence  of  seven  years  in 
Italv,  he  was  recalled  to  Antwerp  by  the  illness 
of  his  mother,  whom  he  found  already  dead  \ 
and  for  a  time  he  gave  himself  up  to  solitary 
study  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael,  causing 
books  of  poetry  and  history  to  be  read  to  him 
as  he  worked,  and  thus  cultivating  his  mind 
while  he  was  exercising  lus  band.  He  pos- 
iessed,  indeed,  considerable  learning,  and 
wrote  some  Latin  treatises  on  painting,  in  a 
good  style. 

His  reputation  now  stood  so  high,  that  the 
Archduke  Albert,  and  his  wife  the  Infanta 
Isabella*  drew  him  to  their  court  and  pen- 
sioned  him.  He  married  his  first  wifie*  and 
lyuilt  himself  a  sumptuous  house,  painted  with- 
out and  within,  and  enriched  with  curiosities 
of  art.  He  executed  many  great  works,  and 
formed  a  school  at  Antwerp,  which  produced 
several  able  artists.  In  1620  he  was  sent  for 
to  Paris  by  Queen  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  alle- 
gorical history  of  whose  life  he  painted  fof  tlie 
gallery  of  the  Luxemburg  palace  in  14  great 
pieces.  These  he  finished  for  the  most  part 
at  Antwerp,  and  put  up  at  Paris  in  1625,-'- a 
vast  performance,  displaying  as  well  his  skill 
in  painting,  as  his  learning  and  invention. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  his  general  talents, 
that  he.viras  chosen  as  the  negotiator  of  a 
Mace  between  EnglanxiF  &nd  Spain.  The  In- 
Untz  Isabella  sent  him  to  Madrid  for  instruc- 
tions, where  he  was  treated  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  the  Conde  Due  d'Olivarez;  and  he. 
brought  a  secret  commission  with  which, 
in  1029,  he  proceeded  to  England.  Though 
not  openly  received  as  a  minister,  Charles  I. , 
who  was  a  patron  and  judge  of  the  fine  arts, 
was  much  gratified  with  his  visit,  engaged 
him  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  th€  banqueting- 
house>  and  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of 


knighthood.  He  executed  some  other  works 
during  bis  stay  in  England,  and  also  succeeded 
in  his  negotiation.  After  his  return,  he  mar- 
ried his  second  wife,  the  beautiful  Helena 
Formal!  {  and  having  been  nominated  secre- 
tary of  the  council  for  the  Low-Countries, 
he  maintained  a  dignified  station  in  life,  but 
without  abandoning  his  original  profession.  In- 
deed, in  the  annals  of  painting,  there  is  scarcely 
any  individuad  whose  name  is  attached  to  so 
many  great  works,  so  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how,  with  the  closest  application  and 
most  ready  pencil,  he  could  have  been  the 
author  of  them  all.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have 
left  a  great  deal  lo  his  numerous  disciples* 
often  furnishing  from  )iis  own  hand  only  a 
coloured  design,  and  some  finishing  touches 
to  the  picture.  No  artist  of  his  time  stood 
so  high  in  general  reputations  and  the  mu- 
nificence of  his  character  was  proportionate 
to  his  professional  elevation.  He  was  a  libe^ 
ral  patron  of  kindred  talents,  and  appears  to 
have  been  free  from  tb^  jealousy  too  often 
accompanying  eminence.  His  expences  were 
upon  a  scale  suited  to  his  rank,  and  he  was 
particularly  fond  of  fine  horses,— a  taste  that 
rendered  him  a  superior  designer  of  that  noble 
animal.  After  a  life  of  unilbrm  prosperity, 
he  died  at  Antwerp  in  1640,  at  the  age  of  63, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cliapd  of  his  family  at 
the  church  of  St.  James. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  character 
and  merits  of  Rubens  as  an  artist,  that  to  quote 
and  compare  the  diflereat  opinions  would  give 
a  disproportionate  length  to  this  article.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  the  account  of  his  journey 
to  Flanders  and  Holland,  has  dwelt  copiously 
upon  this  subject,  and  his  judgment,  with  that 
of  Mr.  Fuseli,  will  be  thought  sufficient  guides. 
<<  The  productions  of  Rubens  (says  Sir  Joshua) 
seem  to  flow  with  a  freedom  and  prodigality  as 
if  they  cost  him  nothing  i  and  to  the  general 
animation  of  the  composition  there  is  always  a 
correspondent  spirit  in  the  execution  of  the 
work.  The  striking  brilliancy  of  his  colours, 
and  their  lively  opposition  to  each  other,  the  * 
flowing  liberty  and  freedom  of  his  outline,  the 
animated  pencil  with  which  every  obj^t  is 
touched,  all  contribute  to  awaken  and  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  spectator.  To  this 
we  may  add  the  complete  unifonnity  in  all  the 

Earts  of  the  work,  so  that  the  whole  seems  to 
e  conducted  and  grow  out  of  one  mind:  every 
thing  is  of  a  piece  and  fits  its  place.  Even  his 
taste  of  drawing  and  of  form  appears  to  corres* 
pond  better  wim  his  colouring  and  composition 
than  if  he  had  adopted  any  other  mannery 
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though  that  manner,  simply  considered,  might 
be  better. — Besides  the  excellency  of  Rubens 
in  these  general  powers,  he  possessed  the  true 
art  of  imitating.  He  saw  the  objects  of  nature 
with  the  painter's  eye,  he  saw  at  once  the  pre- 
dominating feature  by  which  every  object  is 
known  and  distinguished  ^  and  as  ^soon  as  seen, 
it  was  executed  with  a  facility,  that  is  astooish- 
iag« — ^Rubens  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  master 
in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art,  the  best  work- 
man with  his  tools,  that  ever  exercised  a  pen- 
ciL^-This  power  enabled  him  to  represent 
whatever  he  undertodc  better  than  any^other 
painter.  His  animab,  particularly  horses  and 
lions,  are  so  admirable,  that  it  may  be  said, 
they  were  never  properly  represented  but  by 
him.  His  portraits  rank  with  the  best  works 
of  the  painters  who  have  made  that  branch  of 
the  art  the  scrfe  business  of  their  lives.  The 
same  may  be  iud  of  bis  landscapes.*'  This 
writer  goes  on  to  remark  the  defects  of  Rubens, 
consisting  in  the  want  of  elegance  in  his  female 
figures,  his  young  men  and  children,  his  being 
void  of  all  poetic  or  sublime  conception'of  cha- 
racter, and  hb  occasbnal  incorrectness'  of  out- 
line. 

Mr.  Fuseli  says  of  the  colouring  of  Rubens, 
that  <<  its  fiavottrite  tone  was  that  of  gay  mag- 
nificence. From  this  he  never  deviated  what- 
ever were  his  subject,  sacred  or  profane,  poe- 
tic or  historic,  homely  or  elevated,  grave  or 
gay."  He  speaks  with  severity  of  this  artist's 
inelegance  and  incorrectness  of  form.  <<  His 
male  forms,  generally  the  brawny  pulp  of 
slaughtermen|;  his  females,  hillocks  of  rosy  flesh 
in  over-whelmed  muscles,  grotesque  attitudes 
and  distorted  joints,  are  swept  along  in  a  gulf 
of  colours."  He  further  observes,  that  <<  Ru- 
bens, though  learned,  was  indifferent  to  the 
dictates  of  historic  propriety,  and  subjected  na- 
tional character  and  costume  to  picturesque 
effect."  After  this  criticism,  however,  he 
speaks  with  high  admiration  of  his  Luxem- 
burgh  gallery,  ascribing  to  it  the  principal 
excellencies  of  a  first-rate  production  of  the 
art. 

The  works  of  Rubens  are  found  in  ehurches, 
palaces^  and  galleries  throughout  Europe.  Some 
of  the  greatest  decorated  his  own  city  of  An- 
twerp, and  attracted  the  visits  of  4II  lovers  of 
paindngs  but  the  most  celebrated  of  them  were 
amone  the  spoils  of  French  victory,  and  are 
BOW  in  the  national  museum  at  Paris.  The 
number  of  engravings  from  his  designs  exceeds 
300*  He  wrote  <<  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
l^ainting,"  and  published  a  folio  volume  of 
^  Italian  Architectofe,"    UArgmvHU.    FiU 


Ungtan's  DlB.     WifdpQkU  Amcd.  of  fainting* 
Sir  «r.  Reynolds's  Work^*  —  A . 

RUBENS,  Albert  (Lat.RuBENius),  a  man» 
of  letters,  sou  of  the  preceding,  born  at  An- 
twerp in  1614,  succeeded  his  father  in  his  post 
of  secretary  to  the  council,  and  devoted  bis  lei- 
sure to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  much  es- 
teemed by  Leopold-William,  governor  of  the 
Low»Countries,  as  well  for  his  knowledge,  as 
his  private  virtues.  He  died  in  1657.  This 
writer  published  a  conunentary  on  the  medals 
of  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  entitled,  <<  Regum 
et  Imperatorum  Romanorum  Numismata," 
1654,  foL  \  and  after  his  death,  his  curious 
treatise  «<  De  Re  Vestiaria  Veterum,"  with 
his  <<  Dissertatio  de  Gemma  Tiberiana  et 
Augustea— <ie  Urbibus  Neocoris — de  natali  Die 
Caesaris  Augusti,"  were  published  by  Graeyius 
in  the  Thesaurus  Antiquit.  Roman.  The  same 
critic  also  edited  his  <<  Dissertatio  de  Vita 
Mallii  Theodori,"  1694,  lamo.  Saxii  Onomast. 
Nouv,  Diet.  Hist, — A. 

RUBEUS,  see  Rossi,  Girol. 

RUCELLAI,  Bernar]>o  (Lat.  Oricella- 
Hjus),  a  writer  and  patron  of  letters,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  in  1449*     At  the 
age  of  17  he  married  Nannina,  daughter  of 
Piero  and  sister  of  Lorenzo  de^  Medici,  an  al- 
liance that  raised  him  to  the  highest  posts  in 
the  republic.     In  1480  he  was  elected  Gonfa- 
lonier of  Justice,   and  four  years  afterwards 
went  as  ambassador  to  the  state  of  Genoa.    In 
k494  he  was  deputed  in  the  same  quality  to 
Ferdinand  King  of  Naples ;  and, .  in  the  sttne 
and  the  following  year,  to  Charles  VII.  King 
'  of  France.     With  nis  public  employments  he 
joined  that  cultivation.of  polite  literature  which 
was  frequent  among  the  Florentines  in  the  age 
of  the  Medici.     He  was  intimately  connected 
with  Marsiglio  Ficino,  of  whose  acaaemy'he  was 
first  one  of  the  chief  ornaments,  and  afterwards 
the  firmest  support.     After  the  death  of  Lo- 
renzo, he  was  a  munificent  patron  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Platonic  academy,  for  the  use  of 
which  he  erected  a  sumptuous  edifice,  with 
fine  gardens  and  groves,  furnished  with  monu- 
ments of  antiquity^  iCTVing  both  for  ornament 
and  instruction.    These  Horti  Oricellarii  were 
famoua  in  their  time,  and  have  been  celebrated 
by  various  writers.    In  the  revolutions  which 
followed  the  subversion  of  the  Medici  interest^ 
Rucellai  incurred  the  charge^  of  ambition  and 
inconstancy  by  favouring  sometimes  one  party, 
sometimes  another ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Ros- 
coe,  his  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  Florentine  his- 
torians of  the  succeeding  century  was  <<  an  ar- 
dent lore  of  liberty,  which  he  preferred  to  die 
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claims  of  kindred,  and  the  expectations  of  per- 
sonal aggrandisement."  He  was  attached  to 
the  popular  party,  and  on  the  accession  of 
Leo.  X.  declined  the  office  which  his  coantry* 
men  would  have  conferred  upon  him,  of  going 
as  public  orator  to  compliment  the  pontiff,  pro- 
bably foreseeing  in  his  elevation  the  subversion 
of  liberty  at  Florence.  He  died  in  1514,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella, 
the  front  of  which,  begun  by  his  father,  was 
finished  by  htm  with  great  magnificence.  The 
learning  and  talents  of  Bernardo  were  displayed 
in  his  antiquarian  and  historical  works.  His 
treatise  **  De  Urbe  Roma"  is  a  commentary 
on  the  description  of  Rome  by  Publio  Vittore, 
in  which,  with  great  erudition  and  critical  sa- 
gacity/ and  in  a  clear  and  elegant  style,  he  col- 
lected from  all  the  ancient  writers  whatever 
could  serve  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  gran- 
deur of  that  capital.  He  also  composed  a  short 
treatise  <<  De  Magistratibus  Romanis,"  pub- 
lished by  Walch  at  Leipzig  in  1752.  His  his- 
tories,  "  De  Belld  Italico,"  and  «  De  Hello 
Pisano,"  the  former  first  published  in  London 
in  1724,  and  both  republished  by  Bowyer  in 
1733,  are  works  of  great  merit,  and  have  been 
compared  to  those  of  Sailust.  Erasmus  speaks 
highly  of  this  author's  Latin  style ;  but  com* 
plains  that  when  he  saw  him  at  Venice  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  speak  a  sentence 
inthat  language];  a  reserve  undoubtedly  owing  to 
his  great  fear  of  violating  purity  in  his  expres- 
sions. He  was  also  a  poet  in  his  own  tongue  ; 
and  a  piece  of  his,  entitled  <<  Trionfo  della  Ca- 
lumnia"  was  printed  among  the  "  Canti  Car- 
nascialeschi"  at  Florence  in  1759.  Tiraboschu 
'Roscoe's  Lorenzo  de*  Medici. — A. 

RUCELLAI,  Giovanni,  son  of  the  pre- 
-ceding,  a  distinguishecf  Italian  poet,  was  bom 
in  1475.  With  a  natural  capacity  for  learning, 
he  could  not  fail,  under  his  father's  roof,  to 
become  a  proficient  in  polite  literature,  and  it 
appears  from  contemporary  testimony  that  he 
was  highly  accomplished  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  as  well  as  in  his  own.  In 
1505  the  republic  of  Florence  nominated  him 
ambassador  to  the  Venetian  -state.  He  took  a 
leading  part,  together  with  his  brother  Palla, 
In  the  tumult  raised  by  the  younger  citizens  in 
1 5 1 2,  to  promote  the  return  of  the  Medici  to 
Florence.  After  the  elevation  to  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.,  who  was  his  cousin  german, 
the  prospect  of  promotion  caused  Giovaimi  to 
repair  to  Rome,  and  enter  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical order ;  and  he  attended  Leo  on  his  visit 
to  Florence  in  15 15,  on  which  occasion  the 
pontiff  was  entertained  in  the  Ruccellai  gar- 
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dens  with  the  representation  of  the  tragedy  of 
Rosmonda,  written  by  Giovanni*  It  was  ge- 
nerally expected  that  his  advancement  to  the 
cardinalate  would  soon  have  taken  place,  but 
some  reason  caused  it  to  be  deferred.  The 
Pope,  however,  manifested  his  confidence  in 
his  relation  by  sending  him  at  a  very  critical 
period  as  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Francis  L 
where  he  was  at  the  death  of  Leo.  On  that 
event  he  returned  to  Florence,  whence  he 
was  deputed  to  congratulate  the  new  ponttflF 
Adrian  VI.  on  his  accession  :  the  Latin  oration 
which  he  recited  upon  this  occasion  has  been 
printed.  The  succeeding  pontificate  of  Cle- 
ment VIL  to  whom  he  was  also  related,  gave 
him  fresh  hopes  of  promotion  ;  and  in  fact  he 
was  appointed  to  the  post  of  castellan  of  St. 
Angelo,  which  was  then  regarded  as  directly 
leading  to  the  purple.  But  during  the  ac- 
customed delays  of  Clement,  his  career  was 
stopt  by  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in 
1526. 

During  his  residence  in  St.  Angelo,  Gio- 
vanni employed  himself  in  completing  his 
poem  Delle  Api,  and  his  tragedy  of  Orestes, 
both  of  which  he  requested  his  brother  Palla 
to  send  to  their  friend  the  poet  Trissino  for 
correction.  «  Le  Api"  (The  Bees),  first  pub- 
lished by  Palla  in  1539,  is  a  didactic  poem  in 
unrhymed  verse,  which  bears  a  high  rank 
among  Italian  composirions  of  that  class.  Its 
diction  is  pure  and  elegant,  though  simple,  and 
the  work  displays  much  scientific  knowledge, 
particularly  in  natural  history.  His  two  tragedies, 
«  Rosmonda"  and  «  Oreste,"  the  last  of  which 
remained  in  manuscript  rill  it  was  published  bjr 
Count  Maffei  in  17231  are  imitations,  the 
former,  of  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the  latter, 
of  his  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  The  Oreste  is  the 
superior  work  of  the  two,  and  by  the  inven- 
tion of  several  striking  incidents  it  has  so  much 
improved  upon  the  Greeks  model,  as  almost 
to  deserve  the  praise  of  an  original.  Maffei^ 
who  regarded  it  as  a  composition  of  first-rate 
merit,  adapted  it  to  the  modem  stage.  Itro" 
boscbi*     Roseo^s  Leo  Xn  —  A. 

RUDBECK,  John,  a  learned  Swedish 
Bishop,  was  born  in  1581.  After  acquiring 
the  elements  of  learning  at  Orebro  and  Streng- 
nas,  he  entered  himself  at  Upsal,  and  had 
scarcely  attained  to  the  23d  year  of  his  age» 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe* 
matics  at  the  latter  ;  but  he  exchanged  this 
office  for  the  professorship  of  Hebrew,  in 
16 10.  On  the  coronation  of  Gustavus  Adol* 
phus,  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  theology  | 
and  in  1619  he  was  nominated  to  be  Bishop*  or 
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Vesteras.     In  consequence  of  some  expressions 
which  he  introduced  in  a  pubhc  oration,   a 
violent  dispute  took  place  between  him  and 
professor   Messenius.     It  was   carried  on  for 
some  time  little  to  the  honour  of  either  party » 
and  at  length  occasioned  so  much  animosity, 
that  the  King  gave  orders  for  the  matter  to  be 
formally  examined  in  the  consistory  of  Stock* 
holm,  under  the  inspection  of  some  of  the 
bishops  and  other  persons  of  distinction.     If 
what  Messenius  says  be  true,   Rudbeck  was 
obliged  publickly  to  acknowledge  himself  in 
the  wrong.     To  allay  the  ferment  which  had 
been  excited,  the  King  appointed  Messenius 
assessor  in  one  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and,  in 
1613,  made  Rucibeck  one  of  his  own  chaplains. 
It  was^ chiefly  through  the  zeal  and  exertions 
of  this  learned  man,  that  the  Swedish  Bible, 
commonly  called  the  Bible  of  Gustavus  Adol* 
phus,  was  published  in  folio,  in  161 8.     He 
made  considerable  donations  to  the  gymnasium 
of  Vesteras,  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  other  useful  institutions,  and  died  in  1646. 
Arckenholz,  in  his  memoirs  of  Queen  Chris* 
tina,    relates    tlut   Rudbeck,    having  on   his 
death-bed  received  a  visit  from  that  Princess, 
took  the  liberty,  among  other  admonitions,  to 
warn  her  against  flatterers  and  people  of  the 
same  stamp,  who  artfully  endeavoured  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  her  secrets  merely  to 
betray  them.     These  court  sycophants,  he  said,* 
were  the  worst  characters  in  die  world,  and 
sought  nothing  else  but  her  ruin,  and  that  of 
the  whole  kingdom.     He  was  the  author  of 
various  sermons,  preached  oH  public  occasions, 
and  of    several  other  works,    among  which 
were  the  following :  *<  Acta,  hoc  est  Lectiones, 
Declamationes,     Disputationes,  et  Exercitia, 
Anni  1610,  in  Collegio  privato  habita.     De- 
4icata  Gustavo  Adolpho,"  Holm.,  4to. ;  <<  Lo- 
gica,  ex  optimis  et  pnestantissimis  Auctoribus 
collecta   et  conscripta,''  jiros.y   1629,   8^^' » 
<*  Controversise  Logices,"  /*.,  1629  >  **  Privilegia 
qusedam  Doctorum,  Magistrorum,  Bacalaure- 
orum,   Studiosorum   et  Scholarum  omnium," 
&c.,  ib.,  1636,' 4to.      This  work,  which  ex- 
cited great  attention,   had  nearly  proved  the 
author^^s  ruin ;   and  soon  after  its  appearance 
was  prohibited  by  a  decree  af  the  senate.     On 
this  occasion,  Skytte,  one  of  the  members, 
said,  that  ^<  no  book  of  a  more  dangerous  ten- 
dency had  appeared  in  Sweden  for  many  years  j*' 
and    therefore  he  insisted  that  the  publisher 
should   be  obliged  to  declare  upon  oath  that 
he  had  retained  no  copies,  after  it  was  for- 
bidden to  be  sold.     It  is  said  that  it  stopped 
Rudbeck's    promotion,    and    prevented    him 


from  being  made  an  archbishop.     Gezelii  ^/»- 
graphiska  Lexicon.  —  J. 

RUDBECK,  Olof,  M.D.  and  professor 
at  Upsal,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
was  born  in  1630.  Young  Rudbeck  bting 
destined  for  the  medical  profession,  studied 
some  time  at  Upsal,  and  made  so  much  pro- 
gress in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 
to  which  he  applied,  that,  in  1652,  he  disputed 
there  "  De  Circulatione  Sanguinis."  He  di- 
rected his  attention,  in  particular,  to  anatomy, 
and  discovered,  as  is  said,  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, which  he  made  known  in.  165 3.  This 
discovery  was  disputed  with  him  by  Thomas 
Bartholin,  a  Danish  physician ;  but  Rudbeck's 
partizans  assert  that  a  young  German,  who 
studied  under  the  Swedish  professor,  *  and 
who  afterwards  went  to  Denmark,  communi- 
cated it  to  Bartholin,  who  then  claimed  it  as 
his  own.  A  writer,  named.  Martin  Bogdan, 
espoused  the  part  of  Bartholin,  and  Rudbeck 
wrote  an  answer,  in  which  he  was  supported 
by  several  eminent  anatomists. 

Of  the  subject  of  this  controversy,  Haller 
gives  the  following  account.  Whilst  Rudbeck 
was  diligently  employing  himself  in  the  dis- 
section of  animals,  in  1649  ^"^  i^50)  and 
especially  in  the  search  of  the  lacteals,  he  fell 
upon  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  which  he 
caUed^  vasa  bepaiij  aquosa.  He  again  disco- 
vered lymphatics  in  the  thorax,  loins,  and  else- 
where, in  1 65 1.  In. 1 65 3  he  published 
«  Nova  Exercitatio  Anatomica  exfaibens  Ductus 
hepatis  aquosos,  et  Vasa  Glandularum  serosa ;" 
in  which  work  he  laid  open  his  discoveries» 
and  described  the  mode  of  demonstrating  them. 
Upon  die  whole,  from  a  comparison  of  dates, 
Haller  thinks  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  true  discoverer  of  these  vessels.  BibL 
Anatom. 

In  1653  Rudbeck  travelled  to  Holland,  but 
returned  next  year  to  Upsal,  where  he  devoted ' 
his  time  to  the  instruction  of  pupils ;  and  in 
1658  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine. 
Before  this  period  he  had  established,  at  his 
own  expence,  a  4)0tanical  garden,  into  which 
he  introduced  a  great  many  rare  plants,  brought 
from  distant  places ;  a  circumstance  which  ex- 
cited* no  little  astonisliment,  as  it  had  been  be- 
lieved that  such  plants  could  not  thrive  in  so 
northern  a  latitude.  In  1662  he  made  a  dona- 
tion of  this  garden  to  the  Academy,  and  con- 
tinued to  improve  it  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  This  taste  for  botanic  pursuits  he 
communicated  to  his  son,  and  he  laboured 
conjointly  with  him  on  a  large  botanical  work, 
called  <<  Campi  Elysii,''  the  greatei^  part  of 
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vhkli  ^rat  destroyed  by  the   fire   that  took 
place  at  Upsal  in  1 702.     A  new  plant  which 
they  discovered  was  named  after  them  Rudbecia. 
Haring  spent  several  years  in  the  instruction 
of  youth,  and  other  useful  occupations,  Rud- 
beck  resigned  the  professor's  chair  to  his  son, 
and  died  in  1 702.     He  was  a  man  of  great 
talents  \   and  berfdes  medicine,  possessed  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  history  and  antiquities  $ 
he  was  also  an  able  linguist,  and  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  architecture,  drawing,  and 
music.     At  the  cordnation  of  Charles  XI.  the 
arrangement    of    the    decorations,    paintings, 
music,  and  fire-works  was  entrusted  entirely  to 
his   direction.     By  his  superiors  he  was  ho- 
noured and  esteemed  on  account  of  his  learning 
and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  of  his  mild  disposition 
and  otiier  valuable  qualities.     Rudbeck  is  best 
known  in  foreign  countries  by  his  *«  Atlandca,'' 
a  laborious  work,  in  four  volumes  folio,  in  which 
he  asserts,  that  Sweden  was  the  seat  of  paradise, 
as  well  as  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  and  endeavours 
to  trace  back  to  it  the  origin,  religion,  language, 
customs,  &c.  of  most  of  the  ancient  nations 
It  displays  great  learning,  and  though  it  con« 
tains  many  singular  opinions,  afTctds  a  striking 
proof  of  the  author's  reading  and  industry. 
It  was  much  praised  on  its  appearance,  as  may 
be  seen  in  a  book  printed  at  Franckfort,  in 
169a,  in  folio,  with  the  following  title :  «  In- 
dicia et  Tcstimonia  illustrium  atque  clarissi- 
morum  Virorum  de  celeberrimi  Sveonis  Olavi 
Rudbeckii,  Senioris  M.  D.    Ups.    Atlantica.** 
Rudbeck*s  other  works,  besides  disputations, 
are  <*  Epistola  ad  Thomam  Bartholinum,  qua 
sibi  Inventionem  Vasorum  serosorum  hepatis 
contra  Bogdanum  vindicat,**  Ups.y  1657,  4to. ; 
<<  Catalogus  Plantarum   in  Horto'Academiae 
Upsaliensis  instructo,"  i3.,  1658,  8vo.  Gezelti 
,  Siographisha  Lexicon.  —  I. 

RUDBECK,  Olof,  son  of  the  above,  was 
born  atUpsal  in  1660 ;  disputed  there  in  x686, 
and  about  1690  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at 
Utrecht.  On  his  return,  having  brought  with 
him  a  great  many  plants  and  seeds,  he  esta- 
blished, with  the  assistance  of  his  father,  the 
botanical  garden,  and  in  1691  was  appointed 
professor  of  botanv  and  anatomy.  He  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  talent  for  poetry,  and  was 
well  versed  in  languages,  particularly  the 
Oriental.  In  1 720,  in  conjunction  with  the 
librarian,  Eric  Benzelius,  who  was  afterwards 
Archbishop,  he  founded  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Upsal,  and  died  in  1740.  His 
works,  besides  theses,  are  <<  Campi  Elysii,** 
Ups.y  1701,  fol. ;  "  Lapponia  illustrata,"  /*., 
1 70 1,  4to.j  <<  Lapo  Hebraizans,  sive  de  Coa- 


Tehienida  Linguae  Hebreae  cum  Lapponica,**  ih.f 
1703*  4to.  He  had  laboured  also  on  an  ex- 
tensite  work  entitled  <<  Thesaurus  JLinguarum 
Asix,  Africc,  et  Europae  faarmonicus,''  still  pre- 
served in  manuscript  at  Upsal.  GezelH  Biogra*  ' 
pbitha  Lexicon.  *—  J« 

RUDDIMAN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  gram- 
marian and  critic,  was  bom  in  1674  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Boyndie,   Banfl^hire.     After  a  school 
education  in  his  native  place,  he  was  sent,  in 
1690,  to  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  in  which 
he  obtained  a  bursary.     He  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  1694,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  master  of  the  public  school  of  Laurence- 
kirk.     Here    his   merit  accidentally  became 
known   to  the  celebrated   Dr.  Pitcaim,   who 
drew  him  to  Edinburgh,  in  1700  \   and  two 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  librarian  to 
the  faculty  of  advocates.  In  1709,  he  published 
Johnston's  Latin  metrical  paraphrase  of  Solo- 
mon's Song;  and  to  the  folio  edition  of  Gawin 
Douglas's  translation  of  the  Eneid,  in  171  r,  he 
added  a  very  accurate  glossary.     His  situation  « 
at  the  advocate's  library  was  so  favourable  to 
his  pursuits,   that   he  declined   an   invitation 
from  the  magistrates  of  Dundee  to  the  office  o£ 
rector  of  the  grammar  school  in  that  town  ; 
and  in  1714,  he  published  his  very  useful  com- 
pendium entitled  <<  The  Rudiments  of  the  La- 
tin Tongue,"  which  became  a  standard  wori^ 
in  the  schools  of  Scotland.     In  171 5  he  edited 
<<  Buchanani  Opera  omnia,"   a  vols.  fol.  with 
notes  critical  and  explanatory.    In  that  year  he 
commenced  the  business  of  a  printer  m  con- 
junction with  his  brotfier  Walter.      Of  his 
<<  Grammaticae  Latinae  Institutiones"  the  first 
art  appeared  in  1 720,  and  the  second  in  1 72 1  ^ 
is  <<  Grammatical  Exercises"  were  published 
in  1725,  and  he  continued  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions to  correct  and  improve  his  Mrorks  on  La- 
tin grammar.     Of  the  works  issuing  from  his 
press,  the  most  important  were  the  «  Greek 
Testament,"    and  a    "  Livy,'*   which  last  is 
reckoned   an   extremely  correct  edition.    He 
also  edited  Anderson's  ^  Diplomata  et  Numis^ 
mata  Scotix"   to   which   he  prefixed  a  very 
learned  preface.     He  shewed  his  abilities  in 
classical  criticism  by  a  <<  Vindication  of  Bueha« 
nan's  Version  of  the  Psalms"  dgainst  the  ob- 
jections of  Mr.  Mann ;  and  by  ^>  Critical  Ob- 
servations on  Burman's  Commentary  on  Lu- 
can's  Pharsalia."    Several  treatises  on  disputed 
points  of  Scottish  history  involved  him  in  con- 
troversies, in  which  he  met  with  much  abuse^ 
but  kept  his  own  temper,  though  he  was  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  national  independence, 
and.  much  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart.    He 
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was  the  conductor  of  a  newspaper  called  <<  The 
Caledonian  Mercury,"  the  propertv  of  which 
remained  in  his  family  after  his  deatji*    ^  At  an 
advanced  age  his  eye-sieht  began  to  faul,  and 
he  resigned  the  office  of  libranan  to  the  faculty 
of  advocates  in  1752.    Though  much  afflicted 
1>y  bodily  complaints,  he  preserved  his  powers 
of  nynd  to  his  83d  year,  when  he  died  in  Ja- 
nuary 1757.    Cbalmer^/  Lifi  of  Ruddiman.^-^X. 
RUE, Charles  de  la,  a  learned  and  eloquent 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1643.     ^^  ^^^^ 
the  habit  among  the  Jesuits  in  16599  and  after 
having  completed  his  education,  became  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  riietoric.     In  1667  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  Latin  poem  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  conquests,  of  Lewis  XIV.,  which 
was  thought  worthy  of  being  translated  into 
French  verse  by  Peter  Corneille.    This  tribute 
of  praise  gained  him  the  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
which  he  ever  after  retained.    The  enthusiasm 
of  youth  led  him  first  to  solicit  from  his  su- 
periors a  mission  to  convert  the  savages  in  Ca- 
nada, but  his  talents  were  thought  too  useful  at 
home  to  be  spared  for  this  purpose.     He  was 
destined  to  the  pulpit,  and  he  took  lessons  in 
the  art  of  declaiming  from  the  celebrated  actor 
Baron,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted. 
He  became  the  favourite  preacher  at  court  and 
in  the  capital.    Voltaire  says  that  he  had  two 
sermons,  entitled,  <^The  Sinner  dying,"  and 
<<  The  Sinner  dead,''  which  were  so  popular, 
that  public  notice  was  given  by  bills  when  they 
were  to  be  delivered.     It  was  thought  extraor- 
dinary that  one  who  so  much  excelled  in  recit- 
ing should  set  the  example  of  reading  his 
discourses,   instead   of  repeating  them  from 
memory;  but  he  asserted  that  not  only  time 
was  saved  by  the  indulgence,  but  that   the 
preacher,  at  ease  with  his  notes  before  him, 
could  deliver  himself   with  more  animation. 
He  was  sent,  after  the  dragoons  had  done  their 
part,  to  make  converts  among  the  Protestants 
in  the  Cevennes,  and  had  considerable  success. 
Like  many  of  his  society,  he  joined  talents  for 
conversation,  and  the  manners  of  the  polite 
world,  to  the  qualifications  of  a  scholar,  and  a 
divine,  and  he  was  chosen  by  the  Dauphiness 
and  the  Duke  of  Berry  for  their  confessor.     In 
the  midst  of  his  public  functions,  he  was  ac- 
customed occasionally  to  retire  to  solitary  medi- 
tation.   This  father  died  at  Paris  in  1725,  at 
the  age  of  82.     His  Latin  poems  in  four  books, 
consisting  of  tragedies  and  miscellaneous  pieces, 
have  been  several  times  printed  $  the  last  edition 
was  that  of  Barbou  in  Paris :  they  have  much 
ingenuity  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression, and  stand  high  among  compositions 
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of  that  class.  His  French  works  are  Pane- 
gyrics of  Saints,  Funeral  Oratic^najt  and  Ser- 
mons, in  which  he  displays  a  florid  eloquence, 
sometimes  rather  characterising  the  poet  than 
the  preacher.  He  wrote  two  French  tra- 
gedies, one  of  which,  entitled  <<  Sylla,"  ac- 
cording to  Voltaire,  was  offered  to  the  players 
and  refused}  but  anothet  account  says  that 
the  players  were  -  preparing  secretly  to  're- 
present it,  when  die  author  put  a  stop  to 
their  design.  De  la  Rue  was  one  of  the 
learned  men  employed  in  the  Delphin  editions 
of  the  classics,  and  Virgil  fell  to  his  share, 
first  printed  in  1 67  5,  4to.  Moreri.  Houv. 
Diet.  Hist.  —  A. 

RUE,  Charles  de  la,  a  learned  French 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  congregation  of 
St.Maur,  who  flourished  in  the  i8th  century, 
was  bom  at  Corbie  in  Picardy,  in  the  year 
1684.  At  the  age  of  19  he  took  the  vows 
in  an  abbey  at  Meaux,  after  he  had  given 
evidence  that  he  possessed  a  studious  disposi- 
tion, by  the  progress  which  he  had  made  in  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  classics  and  the 
belles-lettres.  His  subsequent  application  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  divinity,  and  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages,  was  aiiswerable  to  the 
expectations  which  his  early  diligence  had  raised^ 
and  followed  by  very  distinguished  success.  In 
the  year  17129  the  learned  Montfaucoi^  ad-» 
mitted  him  into  his  friendship,  became  the 
guide  of  his  studies,  and  freely  communiaited 
to  him  the  stores  of  knowledge  of  which  he 
was  possessed.  So  well  did  the  pupil  avail 
himself  of  these  advantages^  that  he  soon  be- 
came a  very  useful  assistant  to  his  master  iaiits 
learned  labours.  In  the  year  17 13,  Montfau- 
con  had  published  the  remains  of  Origen's 
«  Hexapla.'^  Several  years  before  that  time» 
in  1668,  M.Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  had 
given  to  the  world  that  father's  <<  Commen- 
taries upon  the  Scriptures."  The  appearance 
of  these  works  had  created  a  wish  among  the 
learned^  that  a  complete  and  unifoQn  edition 
of  all  the  works  of  Origen,  the  **  Hexapla" 
excepted,  should  be  published  under  the  care 
of  some  learned  member  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur ;  and  Father  Montfaucon  at  one  time 
entertained  the  design  of  undertaking  that  task. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  could  not  spare 
from  his  other  engagements  the  time  and  atten- 
tion which  it  would  necessarily  require,  he 
prevailed  upon  his  friend  De  la  Kue  to  under- 
take it,  knowing  how  well  qualified  he  was  by 
his  learning,  abilities,  and  zeal,  for  such  a 
work.  Accordingly,  our  author  applied  him- 
self to  it  with  becoming  diligence^  andj  in  1 733^ 
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published  the  two  first  volumes,  in  folioi  with 
proper  prolegomena^   and   learned    and    useful 
notes.    Two  Toiu^les^yet  remained  to  com- 
|)Iete  the  whole,  and  these  he  was  in  hopes  of 
committing  to  the  press  in  the  year  1736  *,  but 
the  unexpected  and  premature  death  of  his  in- 
timate friend  Vincent  Thuillier,  gare  such  a 
shock  to  his  mind,  chat  he  contracted  a  lan- 
guishing disorder,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  recovered.  Notwithstanding  his  ill  health, 
his  zeal  to  finish  his  task  encouraged  him  to 
proceed   with  it,  till   the  third  volume  was 
ready  for  the  press,  in  the  year  1737;  when 
he  was  compelled  to  devolve  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  impression  on  his  nephew  Vin- 
cent de  la  Rue,  a  learned  member  of  the  same 
order,  whom  he  had  chosen  as  an  assistant  in 
his  labours.     Charles  de  la  Rue  was  carried 
off  by  a  paralytic  attack  in  1739,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age,  highly  esteemed  for  his  piety 
and  amiable  qualities,  as  well  as  for  his  learn- 
ing.    From  his  papers  his  nephew  carefully 
prmted  the  third  volume ;  and  with  tho  aid  of 
his  materials    completed    and    published    the 
fourth,  in  1739,  in  a  manner  which  entitled 
him  to  be  regarded  as  the  worthy  heir  of  his 
uncle's  editorial  abilities.     This  very  excellent 
edition  of  the  Alexandrian   father,   executed 
with  great  accuracy  and  judgment,  is  entitled, 
'*  Origenis  Opera  omnia,  quse  Grsec^  vel  Latini 
extant  et  ejusNominc  circumferentur,  ex  variis 
Editionibus*  et   Codicibus  Collecta,  recensita, 
Latin^versa,  atque  Annotationibus  illustrata," 
8tc.     Vincent  de  la  Rue  died   in   the  year 
1762.      Moreru      Nouv.    Diet.   Hist.      Diet. 
Bibl.  tiist.  et  Crit.  —  M. 

RUFFI,  Antony  de,  a  lawyer  and  historian, 
bom  at  Marseilles  in  1607,  was  a  counsellor  in 
the  seneschalcy  of  Marseilles,  which  office  he 
discharged  with  singular  integrity.  He  was 
made  a  counsellor  ot  state  in  1654,  and  died  in 
J689,  at  the  age  of  82.  This  person  employed 
his  leisure  in  learned  enquiries,  especially  re- 
specting his  native  place,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  an  elaborate  •*  History  of  Marseilles,'*  first 
printed  in  1643,  in  one  vol.  folio.  He  also 
published  a  "  Life  of  Gaspard  de  Sinicane, 
known  by  the  Name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Coste," 
1655,  lamo.  5  a  **  History  of  the  Counts  of 
Provence,"  1655,  fol.,  much  esteemed  5  and  he 
left  in  MS.  a  «  History  of  the  Generals  of  the 
Galleys."  The  style  of  these  works  is  dry  and 
meagre,  but  the  matter  is  exact  and  curious 

His  son,  Louis-Antont  de  Ruffi,  pursued 
a  similar  line  of  study,  and  added  to  his  father's 
history  of  Marseilles  a  volume  published  with  a 
flew  edition  of  the  first  in  1696.    He  likewise^ 

II 


in  r  7 1 2,  publifhed  «  Dissertations  historiques  et 
critiques  sur  TOrigine  des  Comtes  de  Provence, 
de  Venaissin,  de  Forcalquier,  et  des  Vioomte» 
de  Marseille,"  4to.  j  and  in  17 16, "  Une  Disser- 
tation  historique,  chronologiqiie,  et  critique  sur 
les  Eveques  de  Marseille.**  He  died  in  1724,  at 
the  age  of  66.  Bayle.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet* 
Hist.  —  A. 

RUFFINUS,   or,  according  to  the  more 
generally  received  orthography,   RUFINUS* 
sumamed  by  some  Toranius,  a   celebrated 
Italian  ecclesiastical  writer  and  Scripture  com- 
mentator, who  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  4th  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  jth 
century,  was  most  probably  a  native  of  Aquileia, 
the  time  of  whose  birth  is  unknown.     Having 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  made  choice  of 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  was  baptized 
about  the  year  369,  and  became  a  presbyter  of 
the  church  in  that  famous  city.     Here  he  con- 
tracted a  most  intimate  friendship  with  St.  Je- 
rome,   who,    when    corresponding    with    his 
friends,  extolled  Rufinus*s  vjrtues  and  sanctity 
in  the  highest  terms,  though  at  a  later  period 
he  proved  his  most  bitter  adversary.     About 
the  year  371,  Rufinus  quitted  Aquileia  with 
the  determination  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
austerities  of  the  monastic  life,  and  of  studying 
the  ascetic  discipline  under  the  monks  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt.     Coming  to  Rome  on  his 
way  thither,  his  design  recommended  him  ta 
the  confidence  of  Melania,  a  Roman  widow  of 
a  noble  family  and  great  wealth,  who  resolved 
to  accompany  him  to  that  country,  and  to  ex* 
pcnd  her  riches  on  the  establishment  of  mo- 
nastic and  charitable  institutions.     In  Egypt, 
Rufinus  spent  eight  months  in  conversing  with 
the  monks  whose  solitary  cells  were  scattered 
throughout  the  deserts  of  Nitria,  and  in  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  Didymus,  master  of  the 
famous  catechetical  school  in  Alexandria.   The 
Arians  being  at  this  time  in  the  possession  of 
power,  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valens, 
Rufinus  was  persecuted  by  them,  thrown  into 
prison,  in  which  he  met  with  cruel  usage,  and 
sentenced  to  be  banished  to  a  distant  desert. 
Melania,  however,  found  means  to  purchase 
his  redemprion,  and  removed  with  him  from 
Egypt  into  Palestine,  where  they  visited  the 
holy  places,  and  took   up  their  residence  at 
Jerusalem.     In  this  city  Kufinus,  supported  by 
the  wealth  of  his  patroness   built  a  convent  for 
fifty-two  females,  who  renounced  the  world 
and  devoted  themselves  to  a  religious  life,  over 
whom  Melania  presided.     Connected  with  this 
convent  were  apartments  for  the  accommodar- 
tion  of  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  the  \\o\f 
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city;  and  were  received  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained there  at  the  expence  of  the  foundress. 
Here  Ru6nas  spent  all  the  time  which  the 
office  of  spiritual  director  and  his  private  reli^ 
gious  exercises  did  not  require,  in  study  and 
composition*  As  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  language,  he  translated  from  it  into 
Latin  several  works  which  we  (hall  mention 
below.  About  the  year  390,  a  violent  quarrel 
having  arisen  between  EpiphaniuSi  and  John, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  concerning  the  opinions 
of  Origen,  which  the  latter  maintained,  Rufinus 
espoused  his  cause,  and  strenuously  defended 
the  African  father,  whose  principles  he  appears 
to  have  imbibed  in  the  school  of  Didymus. 
The  part  which  he  took  on  this  occasion  gave 
such  ofience  to  his  friend  Jerome,  that  the 
intimacy  between  them  ceased,  till  a  tem- 
porary revival  of  it  was  brought  about  by  the 
mediation  of  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria* Iii  the  year  397,  Rufinus  and  Melania 
took  their  leave  of  Jerusalem,  and  embarked 
for  Italy • 

Having    arrived   at   Rome,    Rufinus  soon 
afterwards   published  a  Latin  version  of  the 
first  book  of  the    «*  Apology  for  Origen/* 
which  went  under  the  name  of  PamphUus  ; 
which  was  followed  by  another  piece,  intended 
to  prove  that  the  works  of  Origen  had  been  cor- 
rupted  and  interpolated }   and   a   defence  of 
him  drawn  up  from  his  own  letters.     About 
the  same  time,  he  published  his  translation  of 
Origen's   ^  Book  of  Principles,**   with  a  pre- 
face, in  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  prais- 
ing the  high  opinion  which,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  Jerome  had  entertained  of  that  au- 
thor and  his  writings.    The  publication  of  these 
pieces,  and  particularly  of  that  last  mentioned, 
was  warmly  resented  by  Jerome,  who  published 
«*  An  Apology**  for  mmself,  in  which  he  at- 
tacked Rufinus  in  the  most  acrimonious  terms, 
treating  him  as  a  heretic,  and  the  prototype  of 
Pelagius.     About  the  year  400,   our  author 
published  an  eloquent  and  indignant  reply  to 
the  accusations  which  were  preferred  against 
him,  in  his  *'  Two  Books  of  Invectives.'*  The 
controversy  between  these  antagonists  excited 
considerable  notice  at  Rome,  where  each  had 
his  zealous  advocates  (  but  ^ose  of  Jerome 
were  so  active  in  creating  prejudices  against 
Rufinus,   that,  though   he   appears  to  have 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Syricius,  who  was  then 
bbhop  of  that  city,  he  thought  it  advisable 
to  retire  to   Aquileia.      By  Anastasius,    the 
successor  of  Eyricius,  he  was  summoned   to 
return  to  Rome^  and  vindicate  himself  against 
the  accusations  of  Jerome;  but  he  did  not 


choose  to  obey  the  summons,  contenting 
himself  with  sending  a  declaration  of  the  con- 
formity of  his  faith  with  that  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  stating  that,  with  respect  to  his 
translation  of  Origen's  work,  he  had  neither 
approved,  nor  disapproved,  but  barely  related 
.the  sentiments  of  that  writer.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  declaration,  Anastasius  condemned 
him  as  a  heretic;  but  the  papal  anathema 
seems  to  have  produced  little  effect  on  Rufinus, 
since  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing 
his  controversy  with  Jerome,  or  interrupt 
either  his  tranquillity  or  his  studies.  In  the 
year  410,.  the  ravages  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Italy  under  Alaric  compelled  him  to  fiy  from 
Aquileia,  when  he  took  refuge  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  where  he  appears  to  have  died 
during  the  same,  or  the  succeeding,  yeas» 
Jortin  says  of  him,  that  «  he  was  not  so 
good  a  scholar,  but  he  might  be  *as  good 
a  saint  as  Jerome,  for  any  thing  that  we  know 
to  the  contrary.**  And  Mosheim  observes,  that 
*<  he  would  have  obtained  a  very  honourable 

Elace  among  the  Latin  writers  of  this  century^ 
ad  it  not  been  his  misfortune  to  have  had  the 
powerful  and  foul  mouthed  Jerome  for  hift 
adversary."    But  this  is  not  the  testimoity 
of  persons  without  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
church  only,  since  Dupin  acknowledges  that, 
^  though  very  ill  used  by  St.  Jeronie,  he  waa 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  tinie.    Perhaps 
he  had  not  ao  much  learning  as  that  father,  but 
his  temper  was  better  and  less  violent.**    His 
style  is  neat  and  even,  and  sufficiently  pure  ia 
point  of  Latinity.    In  his  commentaries  on 
Scripture,  he  explains  his  text  in  an  elegant 
and   natural    way,   chiefly   adhering    to  the 
literal  sense,  without  eatangling  himself  in 
allegories.    In  his  character  of  a  translator 
from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  he  cannot  be  vin- 
dicated from  the  charge  of  having  taken  a  very 
unwarrantable  licence  with  lus  (nriginalSj  by 
adding,  leaving  out,   and  altering  what  be 
thought  fit ;   though  he  is  so  far  l^nest,  as  to 
own  that  he  has  used  such  liberties.    Hi^ 
original  works,  besides  the  pieces  in  controversy 
with  Jerome,  already  noticed,  consist  of  <<  De 
Benedictionibus  Judae  et  reliquorum  XI.  Patriar- 
charum, '  Lib.  U.  ;**    <<   Commentariorum    ia 
Hoseam,    Lib.  III.  cum  pnefatione    ia   xiL 
minorea  Prophetas  ;*'    <<  Comment.  \gi  Pro* 
phetas  Joel,  et  Amos  ;'*  <<  Expositio  Symbolic 
ad  Laurentium  Episcopum  ;**  <<  Historisp  Eccle- 
siastics, Lilx  II.,"  added  by  him  to  his  version 
of  Eusebius,  and  continuing  the  history  of  the 
church  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tbeodosius; 
and  he  is  by  some  thought  to  have  beea  the 
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author,  bat  hj  others  only  the  translator  from 
some  lost  work,  of  the  <<  Vitae  Patrum," 
which  constitute  the  second  and  third  books 
of  Ro8weide*8  collection.  As  for  the  <<  Com- 
ment, in  DaTidis  Psalmos  LXXV./'  they 
were  either  not  writtein  by  himj  or  must  have 
been  egregiously  interpolated.  For-  the  dates 
when  these  respective  works  were  first  printed, 
and  their  different  editions,  we  refer  to  Cave. 
The  whole  of  them,  excepting  his  apologies  for 
Origen,  and  declaration  to  Anastasius,  were 
published  in  a  folio  vcdume  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1580.  He  translated  from  the  Greek 
mto  latin,  <<  The  Works  of  Josephus  */* 
*<  Eusebius's  Ecclesiastical  History,"  reduced 
into  nine  books)  <<  The  Ten  Books  of  the 
Recognitions  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome ;" 
•^  The  Epistle  to  James,  the  Brother  of  our 
Lord ;''  «  The  Book  of  Anatolius  concerning 
Xaster}**  <«  Origen's  Book  of  Principles,"  as 
we  have  seen,  17  of  his  <<  Homilies"  on  Ge- 
nesis, 12  on  Exodus,  16  on  Leviticus,  28  on 
Numbers,  26  on  Joshua,  9  on  Judges,  &c.; 
<<  The  Sentences  of  Xystus,  or  Sextus,  a  Py- 
thagorean Philosopher,"  falsely  attributed  to 
Pope  Sixtus  II.  s  and  some  pieces  by  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Cav/s  Hist.  Liu 
Voi,  L  sub  /#r.  Arian*  Dttpin.  Mmreri. 
Id^shiMs  Hist  EccL  smc,  iv.  par,  ii.  cap.  it. 
$  ft.  Jortift*s  Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist,  took  it. 
part  ii.'^M. 

RUFINUS,  minister  of  state  to  theEmperors 
Theodosius  and  Arcadius,  was  a  native  of  Elusa, 
now  Eause,  in  the  Gallic  province  of  Novem- 
populonia,  the  modem  Armagnac.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  profession  of  law,  and  being 
possessed  of  a  bold  and  ready  elocution,  with 
much  address,  and  an  advantageous  person,  he 
attracted  notice  at  the  court  of  Consuntinople, 
and  about  39^  was  raised  by  Theodosius  to  the 
post  of  mister  of  the  offices.  In  392  he  was 
nominated  to  the  consulship,  with  Arcadius  for 
his  colleague,  and  during  the  same  year  was 
entrusted  virith  the  important  post  of  prefect  of 
the  East,  lih  disguised  his  ambition  and  other 
vices  under  the  mask  of  piety,  by  which  he  se- 
cured the  confidence  of  the  religious  Emperor, 
and  obtained  the  friendship  ot  Ambrose  and 
other  dignified  ecclesiastics.  Having  bui^t  a 
fahce  at  Chalcedon  wirh  a  sumptuous  church, 
he  assembled  the  most  illustrious  bishops  of  the 
East  ta<^ssist  at  its  dedication,  taking  that  oc- 
casion to  recrive  the  rite  of  baptism,  which  in 
that  age  vras  often  deferred  to  a  late  period. 
Cruel  and  vindictive  by  nature,  he  stimulated 
his  master  to  command  the  shocking  massacre 
of  Thessalonica  $  he  procured  the  disgrace  and 


exile  of  the  brave  general  Promotus,  who  had 
chastised  his  insolence  by  a  blow;  and  he 
efiected  the  ruin  of  the  prefect  Tatianus,  and 
the  execution  of  his  son  Proculus,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  his  own  prefecture  of  the  East. 
He  even  carried  his  vengeance  against  the  latter 
victims  so  far  as  to  degrade  their  native  country, 
Lycia,  from  the  rank  of  a-  Roman  province* 
After  the  death  of  Theodosius  in  395,  Rufinua 
succeeded  to  absolute  authority  over  the  eastern 
empire  in  the  name  of  the  leeble  Arcadius  ^ 
and  he  made  use  of  his  power  for  the  gradfi^ 
cation  of  his  passions,  especially  that  of  avarice* 
He  gave  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  arbitrary 
and  violent  conduct  in  his  treatment  of  Lucian, 
who  had  purchased  his  favour,  and  the  office 
of  Count  of  the  East.  This  person,  whose  ad^ 
ministration  is  said  to  have  been  exemplary, 
affronted  the  Emperor's  uncle  by  the  refusal 
of  an  unjust  request.  On  the  complaint  of 
Arcadius  to  Rufinus,  the  latter,  without  ac* 
quainting  any  one  with  his  design,  set  off  for 
Antioch,  and  performing  the  journey  with  great 
celerity,  entered  that  capital  at  the  dead  of 
night,  and  commanded  the  unfortunate  prefect 
to  be  dragged  before  him.  Without  attending 
to  the  proofs  of  his  innocence,  he  caused  Lu- 
cian  in  his  presence  to  be  so  severely  scourged 
with  leather  thongs  armed  with  lead,  that  he 
soon  after  expired. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  his  own  fall  was 
preparing.  As  a  means  of  securing  his  autho- 
rity, and  even  of  raising  himself  to  a  partner- 
ship in  the  empire,  he  had  planned  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  to  the  Emperor.  But  the  great 
chamberbin  Eutropius,  with  the  other  court 
eunuchs,  discovering  that  Arcadius  had  no  de- 
sire for  the  uniofl,  and  wishing  to  set  up  an 
Empress  of  their  own  nomination,  contrived 
to  place  in  his  view  Eudoxia,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  Frank  Bauto.  He  became 
enamoured  at  the  sight;  and  Rufinus,  after 
his  return,  was  mortified  by  the  Emp^roPs 
marriage  with  his  daughter's  rivaL  This  dis» 
appointment,  and  the  tear  of  lo^ng  the  power 
he  possessed,  inspired  him,  it  is  said,  with 
the  most  criminal  designs,  and  he  is  charged 
with  ^plotting  the  destruction  of  his  sovereign, 
and  with  inviting  the  Huns  ^d  Goths  to  m- 
vade  the  empire,  in  order  to  create  general  - 
confusion.  The  famous  Stilicho  was  at  this 
time  omnipotent  in  the  western  empire  as  mi- 
mster  of  the  young  Honorius,  brother  to  Ar- 
cadius I  and  claiming,  from  the  appomtment 
of  Theodosius,  the  guardianship  ai  both  his 
sons,  he  prepared  to  march  into  the  East  ia 
order  to  assert  his  authority^  there^    At  th« 
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head  of  the  annies  of  both  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, he  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  was  near 
Thessalonka,  when  Rufintis,  dreading  his  ap- 
proachi  procured  an  order  from  Arcadius  for 
the  eastern  forces  to  separate  from  Stilicfao  and 
march  to  Constantinople.  The  general  did  not 
Tenture  to  disobey^  and  placed  mem  under  the 
command  of  Gainas  the  Goth,  with  whom  he 
had  concerted  his  plan.  The  army  arrived 
before  the  capital  o£  the, East  in  November 
395,  and  the  Emperor,  with  Rufinus,  advanced 
to  meet  it  The  minister  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pected that  his  partisans  would  take  that  op- 
portunity of  .proclaiming  him  Emperor,  and 
had  prepared  the  purple  robe,  diaUem,  and 
donative  for  the  occasion.  By  the  direction  of 
Gainas,  however,  the  wings  wheeling  round 
enclosed  their  victim,  and  upon  a  signal,  a 
soldier  advancing  plunged  bis  sword  into  his 
breast.     He  fell,  and  was  immediately  dis- 

Etched ;  and  his  head,  fixed  upon  a  pole,  was 
me  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople. Rufinus  is  said  not  to  have  been 
unpractised  in  elegant  literature;  yet  a  poet 
has  been  the  bitterest  foe  to  his  meipory ;  for 
Claiidian  has  made  him  the  subject  of  two 
books  of  invective,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
exalting  his  enemy  Stilicho  by  the  contrast. 
Ufiivers.  Hist.     Gtbbon^  —  A. 

RUFUS,  THE  Ephesian,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician of  antiquity,  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  but  Haller  re- 
marks that  this  must  be  a  mistake,  since  he  is 
quoted  by  Andromachus  the  physician  of  Nero. 
He  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  in  all 
the  branches  of  medicine,  and  he  was  the 
V  author  of  numerous  works  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, most  of  which  have  perished.  His 
principal  remain  is  a  treatise  in  three  books  on 
<<  The  Greek  Names  of  different  Parts  of  the 
Body,''  addressed  to  his  son.  It  is  written  in 
a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  consists  of  short 
anatomical  descriptions  and  remarks  annexed 
to  the  names,  aflbrding  some  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  state  of  anatomical 
knowledge  at  that  period.  There  is  also  ex- 
tant of  his  a  <<  Treatise  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Bladder ;"  and  a  <<  Fragment  con- 
cerning purgative  Medicines."  The  first-men- 
tioned work  of  Rufus  was  published  under  the 
title  of  <<  Appellationes  Partium  Corporis 
humani,**  at  Paris  in  1554,  and  has  been 
several  times  reprinted,  together  with  his 
other  remains.  The  last  edition  is  that  of 
W.Clinch,  Gr.  and  Lat.  4to.,  1724.  Halleri 
Bin.  Jinat.  Bfftan.  isf  Med.    Eby  Did.  —  A. 

HUFUS}  Sextus^  a  person  01  consular  dig- 


nity, who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  wrote  an 
epitome  of  Roman  history,  entitled  «  De  con- 
sulari  et  imperial!  Dignitate  atque  Accessione 
Romani  imperii,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Va» 
lentinian  11.  about  A.D.  390.  This  work  was 
extant  in  a  very  corrupt  state,  when  Cuspinian 
gave  a  corrected  edition  of  it  by  the  collation 
of  various  M3S.,  and  illustrated  it  with  notes* 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Cellarius,  HaUi^ 
1698.  Volaterranus  says  that  the  name  of  this 
author  was  Festus  Rufus.  There  is  a  work 
<<  De  Regionibus  Urbis  Romae,"  annexed  to 
that  of  Itubl.  Victor  on  the  same  subjects 
which  is  attributed  to  a  Sextus  Rufus  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  who  there- 
fore must  have  been  a  different  person  from 
the  preceding.  Vossii  Hist.  LaU  Siilkgr* 
Diet.  —  A. 

RXJGMAN,  Jonas  Jona,  a  learned  Ice- 
lander, was  bom  in  i6q6,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  the  school  of  Holum.  He 
afterwards  set  out  for  Copenhagen,  in  order 
that  he  might  enter  himself  at  the  university  | 
but  as  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  at  that 
time  engaged  in  war,  he  was  made  prisoner 
on  the  way,  in  1658,  and  carried  to  Gotten- 
bore,  where  a  Swedish  gentleman,  named 
Brahe,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and 
placed  him  at  Wissenborg  school,  whence  he 
was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Upsal  with  a 
pension  from  the  King.  Here  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Oluf  Verelius,  the  celebrated 
Swedish  historian  and  antiquary,  'who  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  sent  him  to  Co- 
penhagen, and  thence  to  Iceland,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  old  manuscripts,  a  great 
number  of  which  he  brought  to  Sweden.  In 
1665  ^^  went  again  to  Copenhagen,  and 
brought  back  with  him  a  transtript  of  Oluf 
Trygvesen's  history,  **  Ex  codtce  Wormiano 
Membranaceo.''  When  the  College  of  An- 
tiquities was  established  at  Upsal,  in  1667,  he 
became  an  adjunct,  and  died  in  1679,  ^^  ^ 
43d  year  of  his  age.  tie  was  author  of  the 
following  works:  <<  Klaugu^grat,  hoc  est  - 
Threnodia  de  Morte  Comitis  Magni  Gabrielis 
de  la  Gardie,  carmme  Drot-Kuaett,  id  est 
heroico.  Lingua  veteri  Gothica,  quae  est  Is- 
landica/'  Upsal,  1664^  4to. }  «  Fragmenta 
quxdam  Legum  veterum  cqllecta  ex  diversis 
Scriptoribus  et  Historiis,  Lingua  eadem,*'  It^ 
1667,.  8vo.  J  "  Versio  Svetica  Historiae  Veterit 
Islandica  Lingua  scriptx  de  Regibus  Norvago- 
rum,  qux  vulgoKonunga-Sagurnuncttpantur,*^ 
Wisinturgii  X.670,  fol. ;  <<  Monosyllaba  Is- 
landica," Upsalf  1676,  8V0.J  <<Hliod  Grein^ 
ars    Poetica    veterum    Scaldorumj    auctont 
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Snorrone  Sturlsesonis  Islando,  Tersione  Latina 
brevique  indice  illustrata ;"  <<  Historia  Olavi 
Tryggonis,  Regis  Nonregi«i  Lingua  veteri 
Gothica,  per  Oddum  Monachum  circa  Annum 
ChriftCi  1116  conscripta,  in  hodiemum  idioma 
STeonum  versa ;''  <<  Hava  Mali  Gnomoe  sive 
Sententiae  morales  Regis  Odini|  qui  vixit  ante 
natum  CIiristum»  translatae  in  Latinum,  cum 
Notis  Philoloekis  ;"  <^  Ligara  Liod^  Satyra 
Lingua  Uandica  composita  per  Gudmundum 
Exlmd'h  cum  Versione  Svetica/'  Fcrs9g  til  ft 
Letekm  P¥er  Danshty  Norske  9g  Islandski  Urde 
frumi  mf  Jens  Wprm*^-!. 

RUHNKEN,  David,  an  eminent  critic, 
WM  bom  in  1723  at  Stolp  in  Pomerania,  of 
poftnts  in  a  reputable  situation  in  life.  After 
ft  school  education,  followed  bv  the  more  en- 
larged instruction  of  the  Frederician  college 
at  Konigsberg,  he  went  at  the  age  of  18  to 
the  University  of  Wittemberg,  where  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Ritter  on  jurisprudence 
aad  history,  and  those  of  Berger  on  Roman 
eloquence  ^id  antiquities,  and  also  paid  atten- 
tion to  mathematics,  dialectics,  and  philosophy. 
Thooffh  his  parents  were  desirous  that  he 
should  conclude  his  studies  with  a  course  of 


theology,  to  which  profession  they  had  destined 
him,  the  ardour  which  he  haa  imbibed  for 
^ilokgical  enquiries  induced  him  to  repair  to 
Leyden,  where  the  learned  Hemsterhuys  was 
then  lA  the  height  of  reputation.  Ruhnken 
was  at  that  time  possessed  <rf^  many  qualities 
calculated  to  render  him  acceptable  at  a  seat 
of  liberal  education*  He  had  a  pleasant  com- 
panionable disposition,  was  an  adept  in  manly 
eports  and  exeidses^  and  besides  a  great  pro- 
ficiency in  literary  studies,  had  acquired  the 
|Nractice  of  drawing  and  music  He  particu- 
krly  attached  himself  to  Hemsterhuys,  who 
procured  him  some  private  pupils,  and  was 
very  desirous  of  settling  him  in  that  country. 
This  settlement  was  likewise  Ruhnken's  own 
wishy  on  account  of  the  select  society  and  the 
{dulosopbical  liberty  for  which  Holland  was  at 
dutt  period  peculiarly  distinguished.  In  1749, 
die  sixdi  year  of  his  residence  at  Leyden,  he 
first  made  himself  known  as  a' critic  by  a  Latbi 
episde  to  the  celebrated  Valekenaer  on  Ho- 
nev's  Hymns^  and  Hesiod ;  which  was  folv 
lowed  in  1751  by  another  to  Emesti  on  Calli- 
0iadius  and  Apolfonius  Rhodius.  Both  of 
diese  displayed  consuflMnate  skill  in  the  Greek 
language,  with  great  compass  of  erudition  and 
elegance  of  taste.  At  this  time,  by  die  advice 
of  Hemsterhuys,  he  renewed  his  study  of 
jorisprudence  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  a 
yiofcssorshipy  those  of  polite  literalMie  beii^ 


pre-occupied  I  and  in  1752  he  edited  some 
Greek  commentaries  upon  a  part  of  the  Code 
and  Digest,  with  a  Latin  version,  and  learned 
notes.  He  next  editfed  <<  Timxi  Lexicon 
Vocum  Platonicarum,"  a  piece  which  gave  full 
scope  to  that  grammaticad  criticism  in  which 
he  particularly  excelled.  Brunck  said  of  this 
publication,  <<  This,  in  the  whole  circle  of 
Greek  literature,  is  both  the  shortest  and  most 
learned  work.'* 

Ruhnken^  who  had  now  passed  ten  years  at 
Leyden,  in  which  he  had  refused  some  ofiers 
of  German  professorships,  visited  Paris  in 
1755,  where  ne  renuined  a  year,  most  assidu- 
ously occupied  in  copying  and  collating  MSS. 
in  the  public  libraries.  After  his  return,  in 
1757,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hemstei^ 
huys,  and  in  the  light  of  his  assistant,  he  was 
appointed  reader  of  Greek  in  the  University, 
on  which  occasion  he  pronounced  an  eloquent 
oration,  <<  De  Grsecia  Artium  et  Doctrinarum 
Inventrice."  After  filling  this  post  four  years, 
on  the  death  of  Oudendorp,  in  1761,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  tlie  chair  of  history  and  eloquence, 
delivering  for  his  inaugural  speech  an  oration, 
<<  De  Doctore  Umbratico/'  hj  this  appella- 
tion he  meant  to  characterise  the  man  of  let- 
ters who  confines  himself  to  the  shade  of  his 
own  school,  surrounded  by  admiring  scholars, 
and  shunnine  the  commerce  of  the  ^rorU  at 
lar^e;  and  £e  picture  he  drew  was  so  gra- 
phically delineated,  that  it  gave  offence  to  cer- 
tain pedagogues  who  supposed  it  to  be  d^ 
signed  as  a  portnuture  of  themselves.  About 
this  time  he  refused  a  chair  at  Gottingen,  and 
recommended  Heyne  to  it.  In  his  41st  year 
he  ventured  to  marry  a  very  handsome  youi^ 
woman  of  18,  by  whom  he  nad  two  daugnters) 
but  the  comfort  of  this  alliance  was  within  a 
few  vears  in  great  measure  destroyed,  by  an 
apoplectic  attack  which  deprived  nis  wire  tf 

a'  j;ht  and  speech,  though  it  did  not  affect  her 
e,  for  she  survived  him. 
He  seems  hitherto  to  have  lived  in  a  social 
unshackled  manner,  enjoying  the  company 
of  his  friends,  and  participating  in  all  common 
amusements.  Marriage  necessarily  made  some 
change  in  this  respect,  but  he  still  pursued 
with  ardour  one  species  of  diversion,  a  taste 
for  which  is  not  usual  among  scholars.  This 
was  hunting, or  rather  coursing,  a  sport  of  which 
he  was  a  great  master,  few  surpassing*him  in 
the  breed  oi  his  greyhounds  (to  which  he  gave 
Greek  names),  or  in  agility  in  leaping  over 
the  watery  ditches  so  frequent  about  Leyden. 
This  pastime  he  continued  almost  to  the  last 
year  ii  his  life,  and  he  thought  it  enabled  him 
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to  resume  kU  studiet  with  peculiar  spirit  and 
effect*  He  was  rector  academic  in  1767,  and 
on  quitting  his  office  he  pronounced  a  very 
elegant  eulogy  on  Hemsterhuys,  who  had  died 
in  the  preceaing  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Valckenaer.  In  that  year  he  edited  Rutilius 
Lupus,  with  Aquila  Romanus,  and  Jul.  Ru- 
finianus,  <<  De  Figuris  sententiarum/'  In 
1774,  he  was  made  librarian  to  theUniyersityy 
in  which  station  he  took  great  pains  in  making 
additions  to  the  stock  of  valuable  books.  His 
other  publications  were  an  excellent  disser- 
tation "  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Longini/'  17765 
an  edition  of  "  Velleius  Paterculus/'  1779; 
of  *«  Homer's  Hymns,"  1780  and  1782;  an 
edition  of  his  two  «  Critical  Epistles,"  with 
large  additions,  1782;  a  preface  to  Ouden- 
dorp's  «  Apulsei  Metamorphoses,"  1 786,  which 
stands  prominent  among  learned  pieces  of  the 
kind  \  a  much  enlarged  edition  of  his  <<  Timaei 
Lexicon,"  in  1789;  and  an  edition^  of  the 
«  Works  of  Muretus"  in  the  same  year.  He 
afterwards  employed  himself  in  an  edition  of 
the  "  Scholiasta  of  Plato,"  and  an  improved 
edition  of  <<  Scheller's  Latin  Dictionary ;"  but 
the  troubles  of  the  time,  in  which  he  partici- 
pated, were  unfavourable  to  literary  under* 
takmgs.  He  preserved  his  health  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  till  at  length  he  became  subject  to 
cattarhal  and  dropsical  complaints,  under  which 
he  sunk  in  May  1798,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age. 

Ruhnken  was  a  true  man  of  letters,  careless 
of  fortune,  and  placing  all  his  glory  in  philo- 
logical acquirements,  which  he  seemed  to  re- 
gard as  the  highest  species  of  knowledge. 
He,  with  others  of  the  same'  school,  despised 
theological  studies,  and  discouraged  them  in 
all  promising  young  men.  A  very  tenacious 
memory  had  stored  his  mind  with  a  vast  mass 
of  critical  matter,  especially  of  the  gramma- 
tical kind,  which  he  applied  with  great  clear- 
ness and  sagacity.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
correct  Grecians  of  his  age;  and  was  surpassed 
by  none  in  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  La- 
tinity,  both  in  speaking  and  writing.  He  left 
Kttle  property,  except  a  library  rich  in  valuable 
printed  books  and  manuscripts,  which,  with 
all  his  memoranda,  were  purchased  by  the 
states  of  Holland  for  the  University  of  Ley* 
den,  upon  the  condition  of  annuities  for  life  to 
his  widow  and  daughters.  Wyitenbach  Vita 
JD.  Ruhnkeniu  —  A. 

RUINART,  Thierry,  a  learned  French 
writer  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities  towards  the 
close  of  the  1 7th  and  at  the  commencement  of 
Che  18th  century,  was  bom  at  Rheirns,  in  the 


I  ear  2657.  VThen  verjr  young  he  took  the 
abit  among  the  Benedictine  monks  of  the  con* 
gregation  otSt.  Maur,  and,  after  going  through 
the  usual  courses  of  philosophy  and  divinity  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Meaux,  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, the  fiathers,  and  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers.  These  branches  of  learning  he  cuki« 
vated  with  so  much  ardour  and  success,  that  he 
won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Father  Ma* 
billon,  who,  in  168  z,  selected  him  from  a  num- 
ber of  studious  ecclesiastics  who  were  proposed 
to  his  choice,  to  be  his  assistant  in  his  learned 
labours.  How  well  he  profited  in  the  school 
of  so  able  a  master  he  shewed  in  the  yeat 
1689,  by  publishing  at  Paris,  <<  Acta  primorum 
Martyrum  sincera  et  selecta,  collecta  et  edita 
cum  Notis,"  &c.,  in  4to« ;  with  a  learned  pre- 
face, in  which  he  undertakes  to  refute  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Dodwell,<<  De  paucitateMartyrum,** 
which  may  be  seen  among  his  <<  Dissertationet 
Cyprianica."  This  work  was  afterwards  re- 
printed several  times  in  folio,  with  considerable 
additions.  The  greater  part  of  the  new  matter 
which  was  introduced  into  the  Dutch  edition 
of  1 71 3,  was  taken  from  the  author's  collec- 
tions, in  which,  it  is  said,  he  had  been  assisted 
by  Father  Flacide  Porcheron.  A  French  ver- 
sion of  this  edition,  by  the  Abb^  Drouet  de 
Mauperty,  made  its  appearance  in  1708,  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  Father  Ruinart's  next  publication 
was  an  improved  edition,  in  1694,  oi  <*  Vic- 
toris  Vitensis  Historia  Persecutionis  Vanda- 
licx,"  in  4to.,  of  which  Fadier  Oiiflet,  a 
Jesuit,  had  given  an  edition  in  itf64,  and' 
Father  Labbe  before  either  of  them,  iti  his 
'<  Nov.  Bibl.  MSS.  Lib."  Our  author's  edi- 
tion, however,  is  rendered  much  more  valuable 
than  either  oiF  the  preceding,  not  only  by  the 
learned  and  judicious  notes'  with  which  he  has 
accompanied  it,  and  some  curious  documents 
relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Africa, 
made  public  for  the  first  time,  but  by  an  his- 
torical commentary,  which  completes  such 
parts  of  the  original  work  as  have  reached 
modern  times  in  an  imperfect  state.  In  the 
year  1699,  he  published  a  new  and  greatly 
esteemed  edition,  now  become  exceedingly 
scarce,  oi  the  following  work :  <<  S.  Gregorii 
Turgonensis  Episcopi,  Opera  Omnia,  necnon 
Fredegarii  Scholastici  Epitome  et  Chronicon, 
cum  suisContinuatoribus  et  aliis  antiquisMonu- 
mentis,"  in  folio.  Father  RuinarPs  next  appear* 
ance  as  an  editor  was  in  conjunction  with 
Father  Mabillon,  in  the  year  1 700,  when  they 
published  '<  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Benedict!,  &c.j 
Sxc.  VI./'  i^    2    vols,   folio.      Two    years 
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titerwardst  out  industrious  monk  published  in 
French,  <<  An  Apology,  for  the  Mission  of 
St.Maur  in  France,''  endeavouring  to  prore 
that  he  was  the  disciple  of  St.  Benedict,  who 
is   spoken  of  in  the  dialogues  attributed  to 
Pope  Gregory  Lj  which  piece  he  translated 
into  Latin,  and  inserted  it  at  the  end  of  the 
lit  volume  of  the  <<  Ahnales  Ordinis  S«  Bene* 
dicti,"  by  Father  Mabillon.     His  next  piece 
was  a  Latin  dissertation,  entitled,  "  Ecclesia 
Pariftiensis  Vindicata,''  printed  in  1706,  de- 
signed to  refute  a  criticism  of  Father  Germon 
the  .Jesuit.     Three  years  afterwards,  out  of 
respect   to  the   memory  of   his   friend   and 
master,  as  well  as  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the 
literary  world,  he  published  <<  A  Sketch  of  the 
life  of  Father  Mabillon,"  in  lamo.     At  the 
same  time  much  of  his  attention  was  taken  up 
by  the  new  edition  which  he  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  1 709,  of  Mabillon's  grand  work  <^  De 
Re  Diplomatica,''  with  additions  from  the  au- 
thor's papers  and  his  own  enquiries,  as  well  as 
an  ample  preface.     He  had  now  also  given  the 
last  corrections  to  the  cth  vol.  of  the  *<  An- 
nates," which  that  father  had  completed  a 
little  before  his  death,  and  also  to  the  last 
volume  of  his  «  Acta  Sanctorum  Ord.  Bened.," 
both  of  which  were  ready  for  the  press.    Father 
Ruinart's  next  employment  was  to  search  for 
such  documents  as  were  necessary  for  the  con* 
tinuation  of  the  Benedictine  history.     With 
this  view  he  took  a  journey  into  Champagne, 
to  examine  the  repositories  of  manuscripts  in 
the  churches  and  abbeys  of  that  province; 
but  on  his  return  from  that  excursion  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  the 
abbey  of  Hautvilliers,  in  1709,   in  the  53d 
year  of  his  age.     His  works  afibrd  abundant 
evidence  that  he  was  possessed  of  solid  learn- 
ing, a  spirit  of  deep  research,  and  souiid  criti^- 
cal  skill ;  and,  like  the  labours  of  his  great 
master,  are  recommended  by  their  accuracy, 
perspicuity,  and  neatness  of  s^le.    The  author 
was  not  more  respected  for  his  learning,  than 
he  was  esteemed  for  his  humility,  modesty, 
and  piety.    From  his  manuscripts  Father  Vin- 
cent Thuillier  published,  in   1723,  together 
with  some  of  the  smaller  remains  of  Father 
lybbillon,  making  in  all  3  vols*  410.,  a  long 
«<  Life  of  Pope  Urban  II.,"  in  Latin ;  <<  An 
Account  of  a  Journey  into  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
in  the  Year  1696,"  in  Latin ;  and  a  long  <<  Dis- 
sertation on  Ae  paUium  of   Archbishops;,  its 
Use  and  Origin,"  also  in  the  Latin  language. 
JUoreri,     Nouv.  Did.  Hist.-'^M. 

RUMPH,  George-Evbrard,  a  naturalist, 
ibom  at  Hanau  in  1^37,  was  brought  up  to 


physic,  and  beeame  a  meoiber  of  the  aca^ 
demy    Naturae    Curiosonim.      He    engaged 
in  commerce,  and  resided  long  at  Amboyna, 
where  his  talents   and   integrity  raised  idm 
to  the  post  of  counsellor  to  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.    The  natural  history  of  those 
parts  occupied  much  of  his  attention,  especially 
m  the  classes  of  plants  and  testaceous  animals, 
and  he  made  large  collections  of  objects  in  both 
of  these.     He  first  published  his  observations 
in  the  <<  Miscellanea  Naturae  Curiosorum,"  and 
in  the  meantime  was  preparing  for  the  press 
his  large  works*  on  plants  and  the  testacea* 
Though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
sight  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  in 
X687  lost  by  a  fire  all  his  papers  and  dried 
plants,  yet  his  great  botanical  work  was  pre* 
pared  for  the  press  in  1690.    It  did  not,  how- 
ever, appear  during  his  lifei  which  terminated 
in  1 706.    His  «  Thesaurus  imaginum  Piscium, 
Testaceorum,  Cochlearuro,  Concharum,  Con- 
chyliorum,  et  Mineralium,''  was   printed   at 
Leyden  in  171 1,  fol.  ;  a  second  edition,   of 
which  the  plates  are  inferior,  appeared  at  the 
Hague  in  1732.     His   "  Herbarium  Amboi- 
nense''  began  to  be  edited  at  Amsterdam  by 
J.  Burmann  in  1741,  and  was  completed  in 
1755,  in  7  vols,  fol.,*  includioe  an  «  Auc- 
tuarium"  by  Burmann  himself,  who  also  added 
notes  and  a  Linnean  index.     This  is  a  vast 
collection,  containing  many  new  species  not  in 
the  Hortus  Malabancus.    The  history  of  the 
trees  and  plants  is  tolerably  full,  including  the 
economical  and  medical  uses,  but  without  the 
minute  distinctions  of  the  flowers  requisite  in 
modem  botany.    Rumph  composed  a  Political 
History  of  Amboyna,  which  has  not  been  made 
public,  but  a  copy  of  it  is  preserved  in  the 
uland,  and  another  in  the  records  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  Amsterdam.    Some  letters 
of  his  on  Indian  aflEiirs  are  found  in  Valentyn's 
<<  Commerdum  Literarium,''   i7P4.     HaUeri 
BibL  Botaff.     Eky  Diet.  Hist.  Med.  —  A. 

RUNIUS,  John,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Swedish  poets,  was  bom  in  West  Goth- 
land in  1679.  ^^  received  the  mdiments  of 
his  education  at  Skara,  where  he  gave  early 
proofs  of  his  eenius,  and  made  so  much  pro- 
gress in  Greek  literature,  as  to  be  able  to  com>» 
pose  verses  in  that  language  with  care  and  cor- 
rectness. In  1700  he  went  toUpsal;  and, 
after  completing  his  studies,  was  appointed  by 
Count  Stromberg  to  be  his  secretary.  He  died 
at  Stockholm  of  a  consumption,  in  17 131  after 
he  had  completed  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  At  eighteen  he  wrote  Swedish  verses 
which  displayed  great  beauty,  and  afterwards 
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produced  a  variety  of  pieces  on  different  8ub- 
jectSi  which  added  to  his  poetical  fame.  He 
Mrrote  with  so  much  care,  and  his  versification 
is  so  smooch  and  pleasing  to  the  ear,  that  he 
is  accounted  by  the  Swedes  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  tneir  poets.  Some  of  his  poems 
are  said  to  be  excellent ;  but  many  of  them 
bear  evident  marks  of  carelessness  and  haste, 
for  he  experienced  the  common  lot  of  genius, 
having  being  doomed  throughout  life  to  strug- 
gle with  all  the  ills  of  poverty ;  and  his  dis- 
stresses  would  have  pressed  much  heavier  upon 
him,  had  he  not  been  frequently  relieved  by 
the  bounty  of  his  patron  Count  Stromberg. 
His  poems,  which  he  began  to  collect  in  his 
lifetime,  when  he  found  that  they  were  in  ge- 
neral request,  were  published  after  his  death 
under  the  title  of  "  Dudaim,"  Stockholm^  ^1^4f 
in  two  parts,  4to.  The  first  contains  Ssi- 
cred  Poems,  and  the  second  Epithalamia,  Epi- 
taphs, and  Congratulatory  Odes.  In  1733,  both 
parts  were  reprinted  with  the  addition  of  a 
third,  containing  pieces  on  different  subjects, 
not  before  published,  among  which  were  seve- 
ral ingenious  poems  written  in  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  German.  Gezelli  Biographiska 
Lexicon. — J. 

RUPERT,  a  learned  and  pious  Benedictine 
abbot  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  a  native  of 
Flanders,  and  bom  in  the  territory  of  Ypres, 
in  the  year  109 1.  He  embraced  the  monastic 
life  at  a  very  early  age,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Law- 
rence, near  Liege,  where  his  application  to  his 
studies  was  incessant,  till  he  had  made  an  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  all  the  literature  of  the 
times,  and  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  superior  to  that  of  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. By  his  unrivalled  merit  in  that 
community  he  secured  the  distinguished  favour 
of  the  Abbot  Berenger  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
provoked  the  envy  and  ill  offices  of  the  indolent 
and  ignorant  monks.  On  this  account  Beren- 
ger, when  he  was  sensible  that  he  was  near  his 
end,  recommended  Rupert  to  the  protection  of 
Cuno,  Abbot  of  Siegberg  in  Westphalia. 
Under  his  patronage,  delivered,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  himself,  from  the  persecutions  of 
false  brethren,  our  learned  monk  began  to  com- 
municate to  the  world  his  commentaries  on  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  year  1 1 17.  By  these 
and  other  productions  of  his  pen,  his  reputa- 
tion was  raised  so  high,  that  Frederic  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  took  him  from  the  cloister, 
and  made  him  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  mo- 
aastery  at  Duyts,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
opposite  to  that  city.  Here  he  died  in  the  year 
1135,  about  the  age  of  forty-four.    He  was 
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one  of  the  principal  persons  who  contributed 
to  introduce  a  new  mode  of  commenting  upon 
the  Scriptures  in  this  century.  For,  instead  of 
following  the  example  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
who  were  accustomed  to  explain  the  text  either 
literally  or  allegorically,  or  imitating  the  eccle- 
siastical authors  between  the  eighth  century 
and  his  own  time,  whose  works  of  this  kind 
consisted  only  of  CatenJsy  or  continued  collec- 
tions of  explications  and  glosses  from  the  writ- 
ings of  difierent  fatliers ;  he  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  the  Scriptures  chiefly  by'the  use  of  dia-- 
lectics,  discussing  a  variety  of  subtle  questions 
relating  to  doctrinal  points,  and  producing  a 
great  number  of  common  places.  It  is  also  de- 
serving of  notice,  that  his  opinion  relating  to 
the  eucharist  differed  widely  from  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  more  modern  times,  since  he  held, 
that  though  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  present  in  that  sacrament,  yet  the  real 
substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  also  remained 
in  it.  His  works  consist  of  "  Commentario- 
rum  de  sanctissima  Trinitate  et  operibus  ejus^ 
Lib.  XLIL"  including  his  illustration  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  parts 
of  the  books  of  Kings  and  the  Psalms,  the  pro- 
phesies of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Ze- 
chariah,  and  Malachy,  the  books  of  the  Mac- 
chabees,  some  parts  of  the  four  gospels,  and 
other  selected  passages  of  Scripture  ;  **  Com- 
ment, in .  Cantica  Canticorum,  Lib.  VII.  ;** 
"  Comment,  in  Job,**  taken  from  the  works  of 
Gregory  the  Great  \  <<  Comment,  in  Ecclesias* 
ten.  Lib.  V. ;"  «  De  Gloria  et  Honore  Filii 
Jlominis  super  Matthaeum,  Lib.  XIII.  j"  «  De 
Glorificatione  Trinitatis,  et  processione  Spiri* 
tus  Sancti,  Lib.  IX.  ;'*  «*  Comment,  in  Evan- 
gelium  S.  Johannis,  Lib.  XIV.  j"  "  Comment, 
in  Apocalypsin,  Lib.  XII.  •,"  <«  De  Victoria 
Verbi  Dei,  Lib.  XIII.;"  «  De  divinisOfficiis  per 
Anni  Circulum,  Lib.  XII.  j*'  «  De  Meditatione 
Mortis,  Lib.  IL  i"  «  Vita  S.  Hereberti  Colo- 
niensis  Archiepiscopi,"  &c«  Several  of  these 
works  were  published  in  separate  forms  ;  and 
the  whole  of  them  were  collected  together, 
and  printed  at  Cologne,  in  1553,  at  Antwerp, 
in  1565,  1577,  1598,  and  1602,  andlastlyat 
Paris,  in  1638,  in  2  vols,  folio.  To  the  same 
author  are  ascribed,  <<  Dialogorum  inter  Chris- 
tianum  et  Judaeura,  Lib.  III.,''  published  bj 
Father  Gerberon  at  the  end  of  St.Anselm^ 
works,"  printed  at  Paris  in  i67<.  Cav^s 
Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  II.  sub.  sac.  TTald.  FaltrU 
Andrea  BiU.  Belg.    Dupin.    Moreri.^^M. 

RUPERT,  Prince,  son  of  Frederic  Elector 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Elizal>eth,  daughter 
of  James  L  King  of  England,  was  bom  ia. 
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,1619.     Being  bred  to  armd)  be  accompanied 
in  his  13th  year  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the 
siege  of  Rhinberg ;   and  he  so  much  distin- 
guished himself  for  courage  and  conduct,  that 
at  the  age  of  18  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.     He  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  following  year  by  the 
Imperialists,    who   detained  him   two   years. 
Having  obtained  his  liberty,  upon  the  ruin  of 
the  Palatine  House  in  Germany  he  came  to 
England  with  his  brother  Maurice  in  1642, 
and  offered  his  services  to  their  cousin  King 
Charles^   between  whom  and  the  parliament 
war  had  just  commenced.     He  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  with  which  he 
immediately  routed  a  party  of  Lord  Essex's 
cavalry,  and  established  his  character  for  spirit 
and  enterprize.     At  the  subsequent  fight  of 
£dge*hill  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
Royalists,  with  which  he  drove  out  of  the  field 
the  opposed  parliament  horse  j  but  by  an  in- 
cautious pursuit,  the  King's  infantry  were  left 
exposed   and   suffered   severely,    so  that   the 
result  was  a  drawn  battle.     In  the  next  year 
he  beat  up  the  quarters  of  Essex's  army  in 
Oxfordshire;   and   proceeding  into   the  west 
to  join  the  Cornish  Royalists,  he  undertook  the 
siege  of  Bristol,  which  city  he  carried  by  as- 
sault.    He  was  afterwards  present  at  the  battle 
of  Newbury,   where   he   broke   the   enemy's 
horse,  but  was  repulsed  in  his  charge  on  their 
foot.     The  King  soon  after  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cumberland.     In 
1644  he  relieved  Newark  besieged  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians ;  after  which,  having  collected  a 
considerable  force  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
he  marched  against  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  then 
investing  York,  and  made  a  junction  with  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle.     Contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  that  nobleman,  he  engaged  the  Parlia* 
ment  army  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Marston-Moor, 
and  placed  himself  in  the  right  wing.     He 
was  there  opposed  by  Cromwell,  at  the  head 
of  his  well-disciplined  enthusiasts,  and  in  the 
conflict  Rupert's  cavalry  was  put  to  the  rout. 
The  final  issue  was  a  defeat  of  the  royalists, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  the  misfor- 
tunes  that   thenceforth    attended   the   King's. 
arms.     In  this  action  the  courage  of  the  Prince 
was  not  to  be  called  in  question,  but  his'  pre- 
cipitation, and  want  of  attention  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  were  much  censured.     He 
redeemed  his  character  by  some  spirited  ser- 
vices between  that  period  and  the  fatal  battle 
of  Naseby,  of  which  his'  ardent  temper  ren- 
dered him  the  principal  promoter  on  the  royal 
part.    On  that  day  he  commanded  in  the  right 
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wing  I  and  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  chaxM 
he  defeated  the  Parliament's  left,  under  t£e 
command  of  Ireton ;  but  committing  his  usual 
fault  of  pursuing  inconsiderately,  the  battle 
was  lost  before  he  could  return  to  restore  it. 
After  this  event,  he  withdrew  towards  the 
west,  and  threw  himself  into  Bristol.  That 
important  place  thus  garrisoned  was  expected 
to  make  a  vigorous  defence  $  but  as  if  the 
Prince  had  lost  his  courage  by  being  cooped 
up,  he  did  not  wait  a  close  attack^  but  sur* 
rendered  the  city  to  Fairfax,  Sept.  1645.  '^^^ 
King  was  so  indignant  at  this  hasty  capitulattfHif 
that  he  recalled  all  Rupert's  commissions,  and 
sent  him  a  passport  to  go  beyond  sea. 

When  a  part  of  the  English  navy,  in  1648, 
went  over  to  Charles  IL,  it  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Rupert,  who  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  the  relief  of  some  maritime  towns 
and  fortresses  attacked  by  the  republicans. 
He  then  carried  on  a  kind  of  predatory  war, 
by  which  the  English  trade  in  the  western 
seas  was  so  much  annoyed,  that  Blake  was 
sent  with  a  squadron  in  pursuit  of  him.  He 
took  shelter  in  Kinsale,  whence  he  escaped 
to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  where,  through  the 
favour  of  the  King,  he  was  protected  from  his 
pursuer.  He,  however,  lost  great  part  of  his 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  with  the  re* 
mainder  sailed  to  the  West  India  islands, 
where  for  some  time  he  supported  himself  by 
making  prizes  of  English  and  Spanish  vessels. 
His  brotlxer,  Prince  Maurice,  who  commanded 
a  separate  squadron,  being  shipwrecked  among 
the  islands,  Rupert  sailed  to  France,  where 
he  disposed  of  his  ships  and  prizes,  and  joined 
Charles  at  the  French  court.  Between  that 
period  and  the  Restoration  he  occupied  him* 
self  with  those  studies  which  afterwards  ren- 
dered him  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  science 
and  art. 

Returning  to  England  with  the  King,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  privy  council  (  and  when  ho6« 
tilities  were  resolved  upon  against  the  Dutch 
in  1664,  he  was  sent  to  sea  and  captured  a 
number  of  xheit  merchant  ships.  In  the  follow* 
ing  year  he  commanded  a  squadron  in  the 
grand  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
assisted  in  the  defeat  of  Opdam  ofl^  the  Texeh 
Li  1666  he  commanded,  with  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  against  De  Rtiyter  and  Tromp  in 
the  Channel  \  when,  being  detached  with  his 
squadron  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Freoch 
(then  allies  of  the  Dutch),  his  absence  broueht 
Albemarle  into  imminent  danger  in  the  mt 
days  of  the  memorable  engagement  in  the  be» 
ginning  of  June.    He  returned^  however,  in 
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dme  to  rescue  him  by  incredible  efforts  of 
valour,  and  they  withdrew  together  to  the 
Baglish  coast.  Being  soon  refitted,  they  put 
to  sea  again  in  July,  and  another  fierce  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  the  English  had  the 
advantage.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  Rupert 
maintained  a  superiority  in  the  Channel.  On 
the  renewal  of  the  Dutch  war  in  1673,  ^^^ 
French  being  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the 
English,  Prince  Rupert  was  appointed  admiral 
of  the  English  fleet,  having  under  him  Sir 
Edward  Spragge  and  the  Earl  of  Ossory.  Two 
indecisive  actions  ensued  in  May  and  June; 
and  Rupert,  whose  bravery  could  not  be 
doubted,  was  suspected  of  being  disinclined 
to  the  favourite  political  schemes  of  assisting 
the  French  to  ruin  the  Dutch,  and  of  augment- 
ing the  royal  authority  at  home.  On  his  part, 
he  complained  that  he  was  ill  supplied  with 
necessary  articles  by  the  admiralty,  which  was 
under  the  controul  of  the  Duke  of  York.  In 
the  following  August,  however,  an  engagement 
took  place  off  me  Texel,  in  which  the  two 
maritime  rivals  displayed  all  the  obstinate 
valour  that  had  rendered  their  former  contests 
so  memorable  in  naval  history.  Prince  Rupert 
was  personally  opposed  to  De  Ruyter,  and 
by  prodigious  exertions  he  disengaged  his 
squadron  from  numerous  assailants,  and  came 
to  the  relief  of  that  of  Spragge,  which  had 
sufl^red  greatly,  and  had  lost  its  brave  com- 
mander. The  French  division  kept  aloof,  and 
victory  was  left  dubious.  This  was  the  close 
of  his  warlike  services.  In  the  domestic 
politics  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  he 
joined  the  party  of  those  who  were  most 
attached  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  a  free 
constitution,  and  his  name  appears  first  in 
the  list  of  the  privy-council  nominated  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  W.  Temple  in  1678.  He  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  engaged  deeply 
in  public  afiairs,  and  chemistry  and  the  arts 
occupied  his  chief  attention.  When  in  rerire- 
ment  at  Brussels  before  the  Restoration,  he  is 
said,  by  observing  a*  centinel  clearing  the 
rust  firom  bis  musket,  to  have  conceived  the 
invention  of  mezzotinto,  which  he  communis 
eated  to  a  painter  in  his  service;  and  their 
united  experiments  produced  an  instrument 
by  means  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  ex- 
ecute the  prints  denominated  by  that  appella- 
tion, and  in  which  the  ground  is  all  black, 
and  the  figures  are  made  by  scraping.  He 
2ho  made  some  etchings,  and  drew  designs 
with  a  pen.  As  a  chebiist  his  name  is  pre- 
served in  those  curious  glass  drops  called 
~  "        Rttperf  6»  which  have  the  property  of 


flving  into  minute  particles'  the  instant  a 
piece  is  broken  off  from  the  shank*  He 
was  likewise  an  able  mathematidan  v  and 
was  probably  skilled  in  architecture,  since 
he  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  beautify* 
ing'  of  Windsor  Castle.  Prince  Rupert  diedy 
unmarried,  in  1682,  and  was  interred  in 
Henry  VIL's  chapel.  He  is  described  by 
Count  Hamilton  as  of  large  size,  with  hard 
features  and  an  ungraceful  manner,  harsh 
and  rough  when  displeased,  yet  polite  to 
excess  on  ordinary  occasions.  By  long  re^ 
.  sidence  in  this  country  he  was  become  entirely 
English  in  his  tastes  and  sentiments*  Histor. 
Diet.    Hume,     Walpol^s  Anecd.  —  A. 

RUSHWORTH,  John,  an  useful  coUector 
of  historical  matter,  was  bom  about  1607,  ia 
the  county  of  Northumberland.     His  parents 
were  natives  of  Yorkshire,  of  good  families^ 
and  he  was  nearly  related  to  the  Fairfaxes.   He 
was  for  some  time  a  student  in  the  University 
of  OxiFord,  which  he  quitted  without  matricu« 
lation,  and  entering  at  Lincoln's-inn,.  remained 
there  .till  he  was  called  to  the  bar.     He  was^ 
however,  more  attached  to  politics  than  tolaw^ 
and  at  an  early  period  made  it  his  practice  to 
attend  parliament,  the  star-chamber,  and  other 
courts,  when  any  extraordinary  business  was 
transacting,  and  take  notes  in  shoft*hand  of 
what  he   saw  and  heard.      His  attachments 
were  to  the  Parliamentarian  and  Presbyteriad 
parties,  and  in  1640  he  was  admitted  clerk* 
assistant  to  Mr.  Elsynge,  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     He  was  much  confided  in  by 
the  House,  and  during  the  King's  residence  at 
York  was  employed  to  convey  to  him  its  ad- 
dresses and  messages,  on  wmch  occasions  he 
sometimes  rode  from  London  to  that  city  in 
24  hours.       For  these   services  he  received 
various   presents,   and  was   recommended  bv 
the  House  to  a  place  in  the  excise.     He  toos 
the  covenant  in  1643  ;    and  hb  relation  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  when  made  general  of  the 
Pariiamentary  forces,  appointed  Rushworth  to 
be  his  secretary.     In  this  situation  he  neglected 
his  opportunities   of  making  a  fortune,   but 
was  zealous  in  performing  his  duties,  public 
and  private.     In  1649  he  attended  Fairfax  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was   created  M.  A.   as  a 
member  of  Queen^s- college.     When  Fairfax 
resigned  his  commission,  Rushworth  took  up 
his  residence  in  Lincoln's-inn ;   and  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  nominated  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1652  to  reform  abuses 
in  the  common  law.     At  this  time  he  was 
closely  engaged   in  the    compilation    of   his 
Historical  Collections,  of  which  the  first  part 
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appeared  in  16491  dedicated  to  Richard  Crom- 
weilf  Protector.  He  was  then  a  member  of 
parliament)  haybg  been  elected  representative 
for  Bei^ck-upon-Tweed  in  1658.  He  was 
chosen  for  the  same  place  in  1660^  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  new  council 
of  state.  After  theRestoration,  he  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Charles  H.,  by 
presenting  to  him  several  of  the  books  of  the 
privy-council  during  the  former  reign,  which 
he  had  preserved  from  destruction  j  and  for 
this  service  he  received  His  Majesty's  thanks, 
bat  nothing  more.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  made  him  his  secretary 
in  1667 }  and  he  was  again  elected  represen- 
tative for  Berwick  in  the  parliaments  of  1678-9 
and  1670,  and  the  subsequent  one  at  Oxford. 
After  tne  dissolution  of  the  latter,  having, 
horn  carelessness  in  his  private  affairs,  become 
necessitous,  he  lived  in  great  obscurity  in 
Westminster,  still  assiduously  occupied  with 
his  Collections,  of  which  he  published  the 
second  part  in  1680.  He  was  at  length 
arrestea  for  debt,  and  conmiitted  to  the  KingV 
bench  prison,  in  which  he  was  suffered  to 
languish  for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life. 
His  misfortunes  threw  him  into  a  habit  of 
drinking,  which  impaired  his  memory  and 
understanding  previously  to  his  decease,  which 
happened  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  83.  He  had 
several  daughters  of  respectable  characters,  one 
of  whom  was  married  to  Sir  Francis  Vane. 

Rushwortli's  <<  Historical  Collections  of  pri- 
vate Passages  of  State,  weighty  Matters  in  Law, 
remarkableProceedingsinParliament,&c.''com- 
mence  in  the  reign  of  King  James,  A.  D.  161 8, 
and  were  brought  down  in  his  first  and  second 
parts,  published  in  his  lifetime,  to  1640.  The 
third  and  fourth  parts,  printed  from  his  MSS., 
extend  to  the  death  of  Charles  I.  in  1648-0. 
The  whole  was  reprinted  uniformly  in  7  vols. 
foL,  in  1731.  This  is  a  very  laborious  conv 
pilation,  and  highly  useful  in  historical  enqui- 
ries relative  to  that  period.  That  there  should 
be  many  errors  and  omissions  in  pieces  taken 
down  from  speech  in  short-hand,  or  copied 
from  inaccurate  papers,  is  not  extraordinary; 
but  the  author  has  undergone  the  more  serious 
charge  of  purposely  making  alterations  and 
omissions  with  the  view  of  iserving  his  party. 
It  is  certain  that  his  first  part  was  submitted 
to  the  revision  of  Cromwell,  who,  not  having 
time  himself  to,  examine  it,  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Whitelock,  where  it  underwent  va- 
rious alterations.  Rushworth  himself  pro- 
fesses great  fidelity  and  impartiality  in  his 
workj  and  gives  himself  as  an  example  that  a 
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man  may  be  of  a  partjj  yet  not  parfudi  and 
his  authority  has  always  stood  high  among 
those  of  similar  sentiments.  On  the  oth^r 
hand.  Dr.  Nalson,  a  writer  employed  by 
Charles  II.  to  publish  a  collection  of  the  public 
transactions  during  the  preceding  reign,  has 
made  a  formal  attack  upon  the  credit  of 
Rushworth ;  and  the  authors  of  the  *<  Parlia- 
mentary History  of  England"  have  taken  the 
pains  to  frame  a  long  list  of  his  mistakes, 
which  is  copied  in  the  Biographia  Britaniuca. 
They  however  attribute  them  rather  to  the 
negligence  and  ignorance  of  transcribers,  than 
to  wilful  misrepresentation.  Tet  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  the  part  which  he  presented 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  dedicated  to  Richard, 
could  be  entirely  free  from  disguise.  Bicgr. 
Brit  an » —  A. 

RUSSEL,  Alexander,  a  physician  and 
topographical  writer,  was  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  city  his  father  was  a  person  of 
eminence  in  the  law.     After  a  grammatical 
education  at  the  high-school,  he  was   placed 
with  a  medical  practitioner  of  that  place;  and 
from  the  year  1732  he  began  to  attend  the 
medical  lectures  of  the  University.     He  went 
to  London  in  1735,  soon  after  which  he  visited 
Turkey ;  and  in  1740  he  settled  at  Aleppo,  as 
physician  to  the  English  factory.     In  that 
capital  of  Syria  he  passed  many  years,  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  language  and  cus- 
toms oi  the  natives,  and  by  his  prudent  and 
humane  conduct  ingratiating  himself  with  all 
ranks  and  sects  to  such  a  degree,  that  no 
European  appears  to  have  been  more  generally 
respected  and  confided  in.    He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  pashaw,  who  not  only  con- 
sulted him  professionally,  but  took  his  advice 
about  matters  of  police,  and  was  often  induced 
by  him  to  relax -the  rigour  of  criminal  justice. 
After  his  return  to  England  in  1755  he  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  observations  in  the  East, 
in  a  work  entitled  "  The  Natural  History  of 
Aleppo,"  4to.,  1 756,  which,  in  point  of  autho- 
rity  and  valuable    information,   stands    high 
among  books  of  a  similar  class.     It  is  particu- 
larly valuable  for  its  observations  on  the  plague, 
which  destructive  pestilence  he  studied  with 
great    attention,   both  there,   and  at   several 
lazarettos   which  he  visited  on  his  journey 
home.    His  accurate  knowledge  on  this  topic 
caused  him  to  be   consulted   by   the   privy- 
council  in  1 7  $71  when  an  alarm  prevailed  re- 
specting the  importation  of  the  .plague  from 
Portugal ;   and  he  drew  up,  by  desire  of  the 
council,  a  plan  of  prevention.    In  1759  he  was 
chosen  physician  to   St.  Thomas's  hospital  \ 
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and  thenceforth  he  continued  to  practise  in  the 
metropolis  to  his  death  in  1 769,  with  the  re- 
putation of  a  man  of  great  worth  and  abilitjr. 
He  was  a  member  of  tne  Royal  Society,  and  of 
the  London  Medical  Society,  to  both  which 
bodies  he  made  several  valuable  communica- 
tions.    His  account  of  the  Scammony  plant, 
and  the  preparation  of  its  juice,  is  contained  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Observ.  and 
Inquiries.     He  was  also  the  introducer  of  the 
elegant  Arbutus  Andrachne  into  Great  Bri- 
tain.    A  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  his 
History  of  Aleppo  has  been  published  since 
his  death,  by  his  brother,  who  succeeded  him 
as  physician  to  the  factory  there.     Dr.  Pother^ 
giPs  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Dr.  A.  RusseL — A. 
RUSSELL,  Lord  William,  a  distinguished 
patriot  and  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  was 
the  third  son  of  William  the  first  Duke  of 
Bedford,  by  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset. 
He  was  bom  about  1641,  and  was  brought  up 
in  those  principles  of  liberty  of  which  his  father 
was  an  asserter,  though  to  a  degree  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  English  constitution.     Being 
in  the  fervour  of  youth  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  he  joined  in  the  gaieties  of  the 
court ;    till  his  marriage  in  1667  with  Rachel, 
second  daugliter  and  co-heiress  of  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  (then  widow  of  Lord  Vaughan), 
reclaimed  him   from    any   irregularities    into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  ne  thenceforth  main- 
tained a  wholly  unblemished  character.     He 
represented  the  county  of  Bedford  in  the  par- 
liament which  was  dissolved  in  January  1678-9, 
and  continued  to  be  a  member  in  the  three  sub- 
sequent ones  of  that  reign,    highly   regarded 
for  his  patriotism  and  independence,  and  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Whig  party. 
A  political  intrigUe  of  this  period  has  brought 
an  imputation  upon  his  memory,  from  which 
different  methods  have  been  taken  to  clear  it. 
Charles  IL,  one  of    the    most    profligate  of 
public  characters,  had  been  exasperated  against 
the  court  of  France  by  the  withdrawing,  on 
account  of  the    marriage   of    the    Duke    of 
York's  daughter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  of 
that  pension  which  he  had  hitherto  been  mean 
enough  to  receive,    and   he   appeared    really 
desirous  of  joining  the  continental  confederacy 
against  Lewis.     A  French  war  heing  always 
popular  in  England,  the  parliament  voted  a 
large  supply  of  men  and  money  for  the  purpose. 
The  patriots,  however,  knowing  that  Charles  was 
BOt  to  be  trusted,  and  full  of  alarms  respecting 
popery  and  arbitrary  power,   were  very  un- 
willing   to    give    him    the    disposal    of    an 
army,  which  might  as  probably  be  employed 


against  the  liberties  of  the  country,  as  against 
France.     In  this  point,  therefore,  their  wishes 
coincided  with  those  of  Lewis,  in  raising  an 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  court ;  and 
by  means  of  a  M.  de  Rouvigny,  who  was  a 
relation  of  Lady  Russell,  they  intrigued  with 
Barillon,  the  French  ambassador  in  England. 
From  that  minister's   private  dispatches.  Sir 
John  Dalrymple  copied  and  published  in  his 
"  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain"  his  negotiations 
on  this  head,  and  also  a  list  of  a  number  of 
eminent  members  of  parliament  whom  he  had 
actually  bribed.     This  latter  circumstance  wiUr* 
be  considered  hereafter  under  the  article  of 
Algernon  Sydney,  since  it  does  not  concern- 
Lord  Rusself,  who,  and  Lord  HoUis,  are  said^ 
by  Barillon  to  have  been  the  only  persona  re- 
fusing to  accept  of  money.     That,  however^ 
he  did  take  part  in  this  secret  intrigue,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted;  and  his  upright  inten- 
tions alone  must  be  appealed  to  in  justification 
of  a  step  confessedly  of  a  suspicious  kind,  and- 
hardly  consistent  with  correct  "policy. 

When,  in  1679,  the  King  found  it  expe- 
dient to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Whigs  by 
the  appointment  of  a  new  privy-council,  of 
which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  president.  Lord 
Russell  was  made  one  of  the  members.    They 
soon,  however,  found  that  they  were  not  pos^ 
sessed  of  the  King's  confidence,  who  engaged  in^ 
some  important  measures  without  their  concur- 
rence, among  which  was  therecal  of  the  Duke  of 
York ;  several  of  them  therefore  resigned,  and 
Russell  was  among  the  number.  Though  his  tem- 
per was  mild  and  moderate,  his  sense  of  the  dan- 
ger to  the  Protestant  religion  from  a  Popish  suc- 
cessor induced  him  to  take  a  decisive  part  iti 
the  attempts  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of 
York.    In  Juhe  i  68q,  he  went  publicly  to  West- 
minster-hall, and  at  tlie  court  of  King's-bencb' 
presented  the  Duke  as  a  recusant;  and  in  the- 
November  folibwing  he  carried  up  the  exclu- 
sion bill  to  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  head  of. 
above  200  members  of  the  House*  of  Com- 
mons.    The  lead  he  took  in  this  matter,  as  it 
was  highly  displeasing  to  the  court,  so  it  ex- 
erted a  great  influence  upon  the  public;  he; 
"  being  (says  Sir  William  Temple)  a  persor^ 
in  general  repute  of  an  honest  worthy  gentle- 
man, without  tricks  or  private  ambition,  who 
was  known  to  venture  as  grc^t  a  stake  as  anyr 
subject  of  England."     Charles  dissolved  the 
parliament,  and  thenceforth  resolved  to  govern 
without  one.     Arbitrary  principles  were  open- 
ly avowed  by  the  loyalists,  and  the  cause  of. 
liberty,  civil  and  religious,  was  brought  into 
imminent  hazard.    This  state  of  affairs  inspired 
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dssptrate  councils  into  some  of  the  Whig  lea- 
ders, and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  an  in- 
surrection, conducted  by  a  council  consisting 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lords  Russell, 
Essex,  and  Howard,  Algernon  Sydney,  and 
Hampden,  who  were  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Scotch  malcontents. 
Among  these  leaders  different  designs  pre- 
vailed ;  but  if  is  admitted  that  Russell  had  no 
otber  views  than  to  procure  the  exclusion  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  redress  of  griev* 
Slices.  While  these  schemes  were  ripening, 
a  subaltern  plot  was'  laid  by  some  inferior  con- 
spirators, which  consisted  of  a  plan  for  assas* 
sinating  theKlng  on  his  return  from  Newmarket, 
at  a  lone  farm  called  the  Rye-house,  which  has 
given  name  to  this  plot.  Although  it  stood 
quite  apart  from  the  great  scheme  of  an  insur- 
rectioD^  yet  its  detection  was  the  means  of 
bringing  the  other  to  light,  and  orders  were 
tsiued  for  the  apprehension  of  those  engaged 
10  it.  Lord  Russell  was  in  consequence  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower ;  and  after  some  of  the 
Rye-house  conspirators  had  been  condemned 
aod  executed,  and  the  naticm  was  fully  im- 
ptessed  with  horror  of  a  plot  supposed  to  be 
connected  throughout  with  a  design  of  assassi- 
mtion,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  in  July 
1683 •  Pains  were  taken  to  pack  a  jury  of 
aealotts  loyaUsts;  and  in  the  indictment  the 
culprit  was  charged  with  the  treasonable  pur- 
pose of  killing  the  King,  which  was  made  an 
inference  from  his  being  engaged  in  a  plan  of 
inaurrection*  Notwithstanding  this  and  other 
irregularities  in  his  trial,  which  caused  it  after 
die  Revolution  to  be  stigmatised  as  illegal  and 
murderous,  such  was  the  temper  of  the  times, 
that  the  jury,  with  little  deliberation,  brought 
him  in  guilty.  Such  a  victim  was  too  desira- 
ble to  the  court,,  and  too  agreeable  to  the  vin- 
dkttve  feelings  of  the  Duke  of  York,  for  him 
to  expect  the  roval  mercy }  and  though  his 
fether,  whose  only  son  he  now  was,  offered 
» large  sum  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  for 
his  lue,  and  his  excellent  wife,  the  daughter  of 
»  distinguished  loyalist,  implored  forgiveness 
in  the  most  pathetic  manner,  his  doom  was 
irrevocable,  and  he  obtained  remission  only  of 
the  more  ignominious  part  of  his  sentence. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the  sen- 
timents usually  suggested  by  divines  to  per- 
sons under  condemnation,  and  the  proud  feel- 
ings of  a  man  suffering  unjustly  in  a  cause  his 
conscience  approves;  and  uncommon  pains 
aeem  to  have  been  taken  to  humble  the  spirit 
of  Lord  Russell  to  that  of  a  confessing  crimi* 
aaL    He  was  attended  by  Tillotson  and  Burnet, 


who,  though  both  afterwards  favourers  (^  the 
Revolution,  now  thought  it  their  duty  to  urge 
upon  him  strongly  an  acquiescence  in  the  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance.  This  point,  however, 
he  was  too  firm  and  honest  to  concede,  though 
a  declaradon  to  that  purpose  offered  the  only 
chance  of  a  pardon.  It  might  be  wished  that 
he  had  not  been  induced  to  write  a  petitionary 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  promising  to  for* 
bear  all  future  opposition  to  him  should  his 
life  be  spared.  His  letter  to  the  King,  not  to 
be  delivered,  indeed,  till  after  his  execution^  is 
submissive  but  not  abject.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  steps  he  took  were  rather  in 
compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
than  from  his  own  love  of  life ;  for  he  refused 
the  generous  offer  of  Lord  Cavendish  to  favour 
his  escape  by  changing  doaths  with  him  in 
prison;  and  declined  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
proposal  of  surrenderii^  himself  (he  was 
then  in  concealment)  abould  Lord  Russell 
think  it  might  contribute  to  his  safety.  Con- 
jugal affection  was  the  feeling  that  clung 
closest  to  his  heart ;  and  when  he  had  taken 
his  last  farewell  of  his  wife,  he  said,  <^  The 
bitterness  of  death  is  now  past  I"  He  suffered 
on  the  block  ynih  a  decent  composure,  and  de- 
livered to  the  sheriffs  a  paper  in  which  he  as- 
serted his  innocence  of  the  crime  with  which 
he  was  charged,  and  gave  a  public  warning  of 
the  impending  dangers  of  Popery,  which  were 
so  well  justified  in  the  evenf^  that  it  is  sur- 
prizing Hume  should  regard  him  as  a  maa 
blinded  by  party  zeal.  He  was  beheaded  in. 
Lincoln'S-Inn-fields,  on  July  aist,  1683,  being 
then  about  42  years  of  age,  and  has  left  a 
memory  honoured  by  all  lovers  of  virtue  and 
their  country.  To  his  character  for  probity, 
sincerity,  and  private  worth,  even  the  enemies 
to  his  public  principles  bear  testimony.  Of 
his  understandmg,  Burnet  says  <<  that  he  was 
slow,  and  of  little  discourse,  but  had  a  true 
judgment  when  he  considered  things  at  his 
own  leisure.'* 

Ladt  Rachel  Russell,  the  worthy  paru 
ner  of  this  excellent  person,  distinguished  hei^ 
self  equally  by  the  affectionate  zeal  with  which 
she  served  her  husband,  and  by  the  magnani- 
mity with  which  she  bore  his  loss,  and  the 
reverence  she  cherished  for  his  memory. 
Upon  his  trial  she  accompanied  him  into  courts 
and  when  he  was  refused  a  council,  and  per- 
mitted only  to  employ  an  amanuensis,  she 
stood  forth  as  that  assistant,  exciting  the  synw 
pathy  and  admiration  of  all  the  spectators* 
After  his  death  she  wrote  a  toudiing  letter  to 
the  Kmg,  asserting  that  the  paper  ddivered  b]^ 
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him  to  the  shertlfi  was  his  own  composition, 
and  not  dictated  by  any  other  person,  as  had 
been  suspected.  She  spent  the  remainder  of  a 
long  life  in  the  exercise  of  pious -and  social  du- 
ties, and  died  in  1723,  at  the  age  of  87.  A 
collection  of  letters  between  her  and  her  cor- 
respondents was  published  in  1773,  4to. 
Biogr.  Britan,  Hume,  Collinses  Peerage, — A. 
RUTGERS,  John,  an  able  critic  and  nego- 
tiator, was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Dord- 
recht in  1589.  He  was  educated  for  a  time 
under  Gerard  J.  Vossius,  and  in  1605  was  sent 
to  Leyden,  where  he  resided  with  Dominic 
Baudius.  Having  completed  his  course  in  that 
university,  he  travelled  into  France,  and  took 
the  degree  of  licentiate  in  law  at  Orleans, 
Whilst  at  Paris,  he  printed  at  the  office  of 
Rob.  Stephens  an  edition  of  Horace  with  notes, 
I  amo.,  1613,  which  was  reprinted  by  Burmann 
at  Leyden  in  1699.  ^^  returning  to  Holland 
he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Swedish  am- 
bassador to  accompany  him  to  Sweden,  where 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  m  161 4,  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  his  counsellor.  He  was  subse- 
quently employed  three  times  as  envoy  from 
that  prince  to  Holland  upon  important  affairs, 
in  which  he  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the 
King's  satisfaction,  that  he  was  publicly  en- 
nobled by  him  in  16 19.  He  afterwards  visited 
in  the  same  quality  Bohemia,  several  German 
courts,  and  Denmark ;  and  finally  resided  at 
the  Hague  as  minister  from  Gustavus  to  the 
republic,  where  he  died  in  1625,  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^1 
age  of  36.  Rutgersius  published  "  V arise 
Lectiones,  Lib.  VI.,*'  4to.,  1618  ;  and  after  his 
death,  Nicholas  Heinsius  published  his  Latin 
poems,  in  conjunction  with  his  own,  lamo., 
1666:    they    are  pure    and    elegant.      Mo^ 

RUTHERFORTH,  Thomas,  a  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  an  ingenious  phi- 
losopher in  the  iSth  century,  was  born  atPap- 
worth-Everhard  in  Cambridgeshire,  of  which 
pariah  his  father  was  rector,  on  the  13th  of 
October  1712.  After  he  had  laid  the  requisite 
foundation  of  grammar-learning,  he  was  en- 
tered of  St.  John's-coUege  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts  at 
the  statuteable  periods,  and  was  elected  Fellow 
of  the  college.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  ' 
Regius  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University, 
and  was  created  doctor  in  that  faculty.  He 
was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
had  also  the  honour  of  being  appointed  chap- 
lain to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  preferments  which  he  obtained  in  the 
church  werej  the  rectory  of  Barley  in  Hert- 


fordshire, that  of  Shenfield  in  Essex,  and  the 
archdeaconry  of  the  last  mentioned   county. 
He  died  on  the  5th  of  October  i77i>  when  he 
had  nearly  completed  the  59th  year  of  his  agel 
The.  writer  of  his  epitaph  informs  us,  that  «  he 
was  eminent  no  less  for  his  piety  and  integrity, 
than  his  extensive  learning  \  and  filled  every 
public  station  in  which  he  was  placed  with  ge- 
neral approbation.     In  private  life,    his  beha- 
viour was  truly  amiable.     He  was  esteemed, 
beloved,    and    honoured    by  his    family    and 
friends  ;  and  his  death  was  sincerely  lamented 
by  all  who  had  ever  heard  of  his  well  deserved 
character."     He  was  the  author  of  "  Ordo  In- 
stitutionum  Physicarum,"   1743,  4to.  ;    «  An 
Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue," 
J  744,  8vo.,  chiefly  intended  to  refute  the  prin- 
ciples of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  school  respecting 
the  foundation  of  virtue  ;  **  A  System  of  na^ 
tural  Philosophy,  being  a  Course  of  Lectures  in 
Mechanics,  Optics,  Hydrostatics,   and  Astro- 
nomy, read  in  St.  John's-coUege,  Cambridge," 
in  2  large  volumes  4 to.,  which  has  been  de- 
servedly held  in  estimation  5  «  A  Letter  to  Dr. 
Middleton,    in  defence  of   Bishop  Sherlock's 
Discourse  on  Prophecy,"    1750,    8vo.  j    «  A 
Discourse  on    the   Credibility   of    Miracles," 
1751,  8vo. }   "  Institutes  01   Natural  Law," 
1 754,  in  two  volumes  Svo. ;  "  A  Letter  to 
Dr.  Kennicott,"  1761,  8vo.,  which  shews  the 
author  to  have  been  in  the  number  of  those 
few  learned  men  who  entertained  the  ground- 
less apprehension  that  the  discoveries  made  by 
the  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  would 
afford  cause  of  triumph  to  unbelievers ;  <<  A 
second  Letter"  to  the  same,  1762,  8vo.,  in  reply 
to  his  answer  to  the  former  \  «  A  Vindication 
of  the  Right  of  Protestant  Churches  to  require 
the  Clergy  to  subscribe  to  an  established  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  Doctrines,  in  a'Chai^  de- 
livered at  a  Visitation,  July  1 76(J,"  Svo.  \  «  A.' 
Defence"  of  that  charge,  published  in  the  same 
year ;  <<  A  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Blackbume" 
on  the  same  subject,  1767,  8vo.;  << Four  Charges 
to  the  Clergy  of  Essex,"  delivered  at  different 
periods  from  1753  to  1763,  and  printed  toge- 
ther  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  in  8vo. ;  <«  A 
Sermonpreached before  theHouse  of  Commoner 
on  January  30.  1746,"  and  •«  Two  Sermon* 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
May  29.   and  June  11.   I747-"    Dr.  Ruther^ 
forth  communicated  to  the  society  of  literary 
and  philosophical  gentlemen  at  Spalding,  a  xm^ 
rious  correction  of  Plutarch's  description  of  the 
instrument  used  to  renew  the  vestal  fiiB,  as  re- 
lating to  the  triangle  with  ^ich  die  inetru* 
ment  was  formed.    It  was  nothing  eke,   it 
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teefflS)  than  a  concave  speculum,  the  principal 
focus  of  which,  that  collected  the  rays,  was 
not  in  the  center  of  concavity,  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  diameter  from  its  surface. 
That  some  of  the  ancients  thought  otherwise, 
appears  from  prop.  31.  of  Euclid's  <<  Catopt- 
rics." Mutton's  Math.  Diet.  Monthly  Rev. 
^ent.  Magaz. — ^M. 

RUnUUS  NUMATIANUS,  Claudius, 
a  Latin  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  Gaul  of  high 
rank,  probably  a  native  of  Toulouse.  Rutilius 
rose  to  high  employments  at  the  Roman  court, 
was  a  military  tribune,  master  of  the  offices, 
prefect  praetorio,  and  about  the  year  414  was 
prefect  of  Rome.  The  empire  in  his  time 
was  overrun  by  the  Visigoths  under  the 
dreaded  Alaric  and  his  successors ;  and  Ruti- 
lius, for  the  purpose  of  succouring  his  dis- 
-tressed  native  country,  took  a  journey  from 
Rome  to  Gaul,  pf  which  he  wrote  a  description 
in  elegiac  verse.  It  consisted  of  two  books,  of 
which,  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  is  lost. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  his  history.  The 
work  glares  a  favourable  impression  of  the 
writer,  who  was  a  Pagan ;  and  though  he  has 
undergone  censure  from  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  for  the  reflexions  he  has  made  on  the 
monks  on  the  island  of  Capraria  Tsee  Gibbon, 
ch.  29.),  and  on  the  Jewish  sabbath  as  a  com- 
memoration '«  lassati  Dei,**  yet  they  will 
scarcely  offend  a  rational  Christian.  His  verse 
is  more  elegant  than  the  common  standard  of 
his  age,  and  though  the  subject  does  not 
admit  of  much  poetry,  he  displays  taste  and 
ingenuity. 

The  "  Itinerarium"  of  Rutilius,  of  which 
the  MS.  was  discovered  in  1494  at  a  monas- 
tery in  Bobbio,  has  been  several  times  pub- 
lished. The  best  editions  are  those  of  Castalio, 
Ronut,  4to'.,  1582,  and  the  Variorum,  jimst. 
8vo.,  1687.  It  is  contained  in  Burmann's 
«  Poetas  minores,'*  and  in  Maittaire's  <<  Corpus 
Poetarum."  Fossii  Hist.  Lot.  Moreri.  Bib- 
liogr.  Diet.  ^^ A. 

RUYSBROECK,  John  de,  a  famous 
Flemish  mystical  writer  in  the  14th  century, 
was  born  at  the  village  whence  he  took  his 
surname,  situated  between  Brussels  and  Hall, 
in  the  year  1293.  He  was  placed  for  education 
under  the  instructions  of  a  canon  to  whom  he 
was  related ;  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when 
he  had  nude  but  a  small  progress  in  grammar- 
learning,  he  renounced  the  study  of  all  human 
wisdom,  for  that  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and 
for  divine  contemplation.  Having  been  ad- 
mitted to  priest's  orders,  he  became  at  first 
cunite    and   next   rector  of    the    church    of 


St.  Gedula  at  Brussels.  Afterwards  he 
tired  into  the  forest  of  Soignies,  and  at 
Groendal,  two  leagues  from  Brussels,  founded 
a  monastery  for  canons-regular  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine,  in  which  I^  filled  the  post  of 
prior.  The  last  office  which  he  held  was  dut 
of  reformer  of  the  order  throu^out  the  Low- 
Countries.  Before  he  quitted  Brussels  he  had 
published  some  pieces  in  mystical  divinity, 
which  were  much  esteemed  by  persons  of  the 
same  spiritual  taste  s  but  those  of  his  writings 
which  they  considered  to  abound  in  the  most 
sublime  thoughts,  which,  as  they  tell  us, 
**  ravished  to  admiration,  and  even  almost  to 
extacy,  the  most  excellent  professors  in  divinity, 
who  owned  that  they  could  not  comprehend 
them,"  appear  to  have  been  produced  at  Gro- 
endal. Of  his  fanatical  turn  of  mind  we  may 
form  some  idea,  from  the  answer  which  he 
gave  to  Gerard  Magnus,  who  excepted  against 
some  singular  notions  and  expressions  in  his 
books.  **  Be  perfectly  assured,**  said  he,  <<  that 
I  never  inserted  a  single  word  in  my  writings 
without  being  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
in  a  certain  singular  and  most  delightful  pre- 
sence of  the  most  Holy  Trinity.**  It  is  said, 
that  when  he  was  about  to  compose  any  work, 
he  was  accustomed  to  retire  alone  into  the 
most  unfrequented  part  of  the  forest,  where 
he  waited  in  the  deepest  silence  expecting 
inspiration  from  above;  and  that  whenever 
he  imagined  communications  were  made  to 
him,  he  wrote  them  down,  to  serve  as  materials 
for  the  works  which  he  drew  up  and  digested 
after  his  return  to  his  monastery.  He  died  in 
the  year  [381,  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight. 
His  works  were  orignally  written  in  me  Flemish 
language,  and  were  some  of  them  translated 
into  Latin  by  William  Jordan,  a  contemporary 
and  of  the  same  order  with  the  author.  After- 
wards the  whole  of  them  were  translated  into 
that  language,  by  Laurence  Surius.  They 
consist  of  **  Regnum  Amantium  Deum,  sive 
Summa  Vitas  Spiritualis  ;'*  <<  De  Nuptiis  spiri- 
tualibus,  Lib.  III.  ;*'  «  De  Calculo,  sive  de 
Perfectione  Filiorum  Dei;*'  "  De  Quatuor 
Tentationibus  ;**  «  De  Fide  et  Judicio ;"  «  De 
VII.  Seris  sive  Custodiis  ;'*  "  Liber  Apolo- 
geticus,  sive  Retractationis,  de  Unione  amantis 
Animx  cum  Deo;"  '<  De  Tabemaculo spiritual! 
Moysis  ;•'  "  Speculum  Salutis  xtemae,'*  &c. 
Various  editions  of  them  have  been  published 
at  different  places,  in  a  collective  form,  of 
which  the  most  esteemed  is  fhat  of  Cologne^ 
in  1609,  '^  4^^-  yalerii  Andre^e  Bihl.  Belg. 
Basle.  Moreri.  —  M. 

RUYSCH,  Feederxc,  an  eminent  anato- 
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Ttitst,  was  born  in  1638  at  the  Hague,  where 
his  father  resided  as  secretary  to  the  States- 
general.     He  was  first  placed  with  an  apothe- 
cary, and  afterwards  studied  at  Leyden,  where 
his  preceptor  in  anatomy  was  Van  Hoome. 
Nature,  rather  than  books,  was  the  great  object 
of  his  attention,  and  he  carried  his  enquiries 
into  all  the  classes  of  natural  productions.     He 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Franeker,  and  then 
settled  at  his  native  place,  where  he  married. 
Having  learned  the  art  of  anatomical  injection 
from  Swammerdam,  he  became  the  most  dis- 
tinguished practitioner  of  it  in  his  time,  and 
formed  a  collection  of  preparations  which  was 
visited  by  all  persons  of  curiosity.    His  repu- 
tation caused  htm,  in  r665,  to  be  invited  to  a 
professorship  of  anatomy  in  Amsterdam,  and 
that    capital  was    thenceforth    his    residence 
during  life.     With  his  office  as  professor,  he 
united   the  practice  of  physic,  and  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  bodies  of  those  who 
were  killed  in  private  quarrels,  and  the  exa- 
miner and  instructor  of  midwives.     He  kept 
secret  his  processes  of  injection,  which  he  car-' 
ried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  almost  to 
senew  the  appearance  of  life  in  the  subjects  on 
which  he  operated.    The  Czar  Peter  in  his 
visit  to   Holland  took   great  delight  in   the 
museum  of  Ruysch,  and  often   spent  much 
time  in  his  dissecting  room,  partaking  of  the 
frugal  dinner  of  the  anatomist.     He  purchased 
his  collection,  which  he  sent  to  Russia ;  and 
Ruysch,  though  then  in  years,  set  about  form- 
ing a  new  one.     Haller  speaks  of  him  in  the 
following  terms:    <<  He  employed  wonderful 
patience,  with  the  assistance  of  his  daughters, 
in  rendering  all  his  preparations  elegant  and 
beautiful,  being  equally  skilled  in  the  methods 
of  softening,  hardening,  filling,  and  drying.  He 
loved  to  preserve  them  all  as  objects  lor  show, 
whence  he  scarcely  ever  displayed  any  part  in 
conjunction  with  die  rest  of  the  body.   He  was 
the  first  who  prepared  cellubr  membranes  dis- 
tended by  inflation ;   and  the  first  and  almost 
the  only  one  who  exhibited  injected  bodies 
preserved  in  air  with  their  natural  colour.     He 
first  discovered  the  art  of  hardening  the  brain; 
and  althoughliieberkuhn  despised  the  mummies 
of  Ruysch,  it  would  be  an  ungrateful  return 
for  his  long  labojirs  to  neglect  the  many  valua- 
ble things  either  dispersed  through  his  works, 
or  deducible  from  his  experiments,  and  which 
Boerhaave  chiefly  employed  as  the  foundations 
of  his  vascular  meory.    He  was,  moreover,  a 
candid  man,  who  did  not  refuse  to  confess  his 
own  mistakes."    The  cabinet  of  Ruysch  was 
set  ofi^  with  all  the  nicety  and  ornamental  uste 
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belonging  to  his  country.  Plants  disposed  in 
nosegays,  and  shells  arranged  in  figures,  were 
mixed  with  skeletons  of  animals  and  anatomical 
preparations,  and  suitable  inscriptions  from  the 
Latin  poets  were  placed  at  proper  intervals. 
The  whole  was  a  spectacle  of  equal  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.  He  had  been  made  pro- 
fessor of  botany  as  well  as  of  anatomy ;  and  he 
carried  his  skill  in  preparation  into  that  science 
also,  employing  maceration  and  other  contri- 
vances to  display  the  vessels  and  skeletons  of 
various  vegetable  substances.  By  his  museum 
and  his  writings  he  rendered  his  name  cele* 
brated  throughout  Europe,  and  obtained  va- 
rious literary  honours,  being  made  a  member 
of  the  Academy  Natura  Curiosorum,  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  the  Academies  of 
Sciences  of  Petersburg  and  Paris.  He  passed 
a  long  life  with  no  other  confinement  from  dis- 
ease than  that  occasioned  by  a  broken  thigh 
three  years  before  his  death ;  and  he  continued 
sound  in  body  and  mind  to  his  93d  year,  when 
he  was  carried  ofi^  by  a  fever  in  1 73 1 . 

Of  the  writings  of  Ruysch,  the  first  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  was  his  <<  Dilucidatio 
Valvularum  in  Vasis  Lymphaticis  et  Lacteis,*' 
Utmo.,  166s  :  by  this  work  a  complete  confu- 
tation was  given  to  Bilsius,  who  had  denied  the 
existence  of  valves  in  those  vessels.  Some 
anatomical  observations  were  subjoined,  relative 
to  varieties  in  the  vessels  and  yiscera.  Hit 
other  publications  were  «  Observationum 
Anatomico-chirurgicarumCenturia,"4to.,i69i, 
to  which  was  added  a  Catalogue  of  the  Rarities 
in  his  Museum :  this  collection  contains  several 
valuable  observations  in  surgery  and  midwifery, 
which  have  been  translated  into  French  and 
English ;  <<  Responsio  ad  Godof .  Bidloi  Vxn- 
dicias,''  4to.,  1697  :  Ruysch  had  been  attacked 
by  Bidloo,  a  less  industrious  but  more  learned 
man,  and  this  is  his  reply ;  it  contains  16  epis- 
tles of  his  disciples  with  his  answers.  In  t  70 1 
he  began  to  publish  his  <<  Thesauri  Anato- 
mici"  in  Latiii  and  Dutch,  of  which,  to  the 
year  17 15,  he  successively  printed  ten  parts,  in 
4to. ;  and  he  interposed  a  work  calll^d  <'  The- 
saurus Animalium,"  with  figures,  1710.  He 
dien  published  <<  Adversariorum  Anatoqiico- 
medico-chirurgicarum,  PartllL,'*  from  171 7 
to  1723  ;  and  in  1722  he  published  «*'De  Fa- 
brica  Gland  ularam  in  Corporehumano',  Epistola 
responsoria  ad  H*  Boerhaave,''  in  which  he 
ably  defended  his  opinion  concerning  the  vas- 
cular nature  of  the  glands,  against  that  of  their 
follicular  structure  adopted  by  Boerhaave.  This 
industrious  writer  was  the  author  of  some 
smaller  pieces  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enu- 
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mertte.     A  collection  of  his  <<  Opera  omnia 

Anatomico  medico-chirurgica*'  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  5  voU,  4to.,  1737.  After 
his  death,  his  anatomical  preparations  were 
sold  by  auction  :  a  part  of  them  was  pur- 
chased by  the  King  of  Poland,  and  sent  to 
Wittemberg. 

His  son  Henry,  who  was  a  doctor  of  pliysic, 
and  well  versed  in  anatomy  and  natural  history, 
died  before  his  father  in  1727.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  <*  Theatrum  univer- 
sale omnium  Aniraalium,"  &c.,  Amst.  2  vols. 
fol.,  17 18,  which  passes  for  an  improved  edi- 
tion of  Jolmston's  "  Historia  Naturalis,"  but  is 
so  much  augmented  as  to  be  rather  a  new 
composition.  Eloges  DeFontenelie,  HalleriBibl. 
Anatom,  i^f  C/jJrurg.     Eloy,  —  A. 

RUYSDAAL,  Jacob,  a  landscape-painter 
of  great  excellence,  was  born  at  Haarlem  in 
1636.  He  was  brought  up  to  physic  and  sur- 
gery, and  is  said  to  have  advanced  so  far  as  to 
perform  surgical  operations  with  credit  \  but 
his  inclination  led  him  to  painting,  with  no 
other  master,  as  far  as  is  known,  than  nature. 
This  he  studied  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and 
success,  so  that  no  master  has  surpassed  him 
in  the  reality  of  the  scenery  which  he  has  repre- 
sented, and  in  the  choice  of  which  he  has  dis- 
played great  taste  and  elegance.  He  particu- 
larly delighted  in  landscapes  connected  with 
water,  such  as  tlie  banks  of  rivers,  mill-pools^ 
cascades,  and  the  like,  shaded  with  depth  of 
wood,  the  trees  of  which  he  touched  with  sin- 
gular delicacy,  expressing  the  different  kinds 
with  appropriate  leafing.  His  water  is  re- 
markably pellucid,  and  finely-  contrasted  by 
the  foam  of  cataracts.  The  tone  of  his  colour- 
ing is  natural  and  agreeable,  his  lights  and 
shades  are  skilfully  disposed,  his  distances  well 
preserved,  and  all  parts  of  his  works  are  touched 
with  a  master-hand,  except  his  figures,  in  which 
he  was  conscious  of  defect,  and.  therefore  often 
procured  them  from  another  hand.  Many  of 
his  scenes  are  the  manifest  product  of  his 
native  country ;  but  others,  in  which  he  paints 
hilly  ground  and  torrents,  must  have  been  de- ' 
rived  from  a  diiTerent  face  of  nature.  It  has 
therefore  been  supposed  that  he,  with  his  friend 
Nicholas  Berghem,  visited  Italy:  but  of  this 
there  is  no  proof.  Ruysdaal  resided  chiefly  at 
Amsterdam,  living  in  the  state  of  celibacy, 
that  be  might  be  the  better  able  to  support  an 
a^ed  father.  He  returned  to  Haarlem  before 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1681.  His 
works  are  met  with  in  the  principal  cabinets, 
and  are  highly  valued.  Several  of  his  land- 
scapes have  been  engraved  j  and  he  himself 


executed  some  en^ravi^gs  of  views  near  Am* 
sterdam.     UArgetiviUe,     Pi&ington.  —  A. 

RUYTER,  Michael-Adrian  de,  a  cele- 
brated Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Flushing,  in 
1607,  was  the  son  of  a  burgher  in  that  place. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  the  capacity  of  a  cabin- 
boy  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  rose  through  all 
the  inferior  commands  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  both  among 
his  countrymen  and  foreigners.  It  is  asserted 
tliat  he  assisted  in  repelling  the  attack  of  the 
Irish  insurgents  upon  Dublin,  though  the  cir- 
cumstance does  not  appear  in  our  histories. 
Much  of  his  early  service  passed  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  eight 
voyages,  and  two  to  Brazil.  In  1641  he  was 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  who 
had  now  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral.  His  conduct  obtained  the  ap- 
plause of  the  King  of  Portugal ;  and  he  after- 
wards distinguished  himself  on  the  Barbary 
coast,  entering  the  road  of  Sallee  in  a  single 
ship,  although  five  Algerine  corsairs  disputed 
the  passage.  When,  in  1652,  war  broke  out 
between  the  English  republic  and  the  Dutch, 
Tromp  having  been  disgraced,  De.  Ruyter  was 
appointed  to  die  command  of  a  separate  squa- 
dron for  the  purpose  of  convoying  home  a  rich 
fleet  of  merchant-men.  He  fell  in  with  the 
English  Admiral  Ayscough,  with  whom  he 
had  an  engagement  off  Plymouth  in  August 
which  lasted  two  days,  and  terminated  so  far 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Dutch,  ^hat  he  brought 
his  convoy  safe  into  port.  In  the  following, 
October,  De  Ruyter  and  De  Witte  had  an  ac- 
tion with' Blake  and  Ayscough  on  the  Flemish 
coast  which  was  severely  contested;  but  De 
Ruyter,  deserted  by  some  of  his  captains, 
found  it  advisable  to  retreat  to  his  own  coast, 
the  loss  being  nearly  equal  on  both  sides. 
Tromp  being  then  restored  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, De  Ruyter  commanded  a  squadron 
under  him  in  the  battle  of  December  lothy 
off  Folkstone,  in  which  Blake  was  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  the  Thames.  De  Ruyter  also 
distinguished  himself  in  the  terrible  battle  of 
three  days,  fought  in  February  1653,  between 
Tromp  and  Blake  near  the  mouth  of  the  chan- 
nel, and,  in  which,  though  the  English  claimed 
the  victory,  the  Dutch  lost  no  honour.  In 
June,  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  engaged  Monk 
and  DeanofFNieuport;  and,  after  abattle  of  two 
days,  in  which  the  two  Dutch  admirals  succes- 
sively rescued  each  other  from  imminent  danger, 
the  Dutch  confessed  their  inferiority  by  retiring 
behind  their  own  sand-banks.     Their  com* 
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manders  thence  sent  warm  remonstrances  to 
the  States  concerning  the  necessity  of  a  rein- 
forcement ;  and  at  length  they  were  enabled 
in  August  to  attack  the  English  under  Monk 
and  Lawson^  near  Scheveling.  In  this  final 
battle  between  the  two  republics,  Tromp  ter- 
minated a  life  of  glory ;  and  though  De 
Ruyter,  who  commanded  the  left  squadron, 
opposed  to  that  of  Lawson,  made  every  eflbrt 
to  restore  the  day,  returning  to  the  combat 
mfter  he  had  been  obliged  to  ^ift  his  flag  to  a 
frigate;  yet  he  was  at  length  compelled  to 
withdraw  his  shattered  ships  to  the  Me  use. 

The  peace  with  England  which  was  con- 
cluded in  the  following  year  gave  a  respite  to 
this  desperate  service  of  the  Dutch  naval  com- 
manders, and  De  Ruyter  was  sent  to  cruise  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  was  recalled  to  rein- 
force Opdam,  who  was  lying  before  Dantzig 
to  prevent  the  Swedes  from  laying  siege  to  that 
town ;  and  this  service  being  effected,  he  re- 
turned to  his  station.  The  Dutch  trade  was 
at  this  time  much molestedby  French  privateers, 
and  the  vigorous  conduct  of  De  Ruyter  in 
seizing  two  of  these  vessels  had  nearly  in- 
volved the  two  powers  in  hostilities.  The 
firmness  of  the  States,  however,  brought  about 
an  accommodation  upon  equitable  terms  in 
1657,  and  the  admiral  received  an'  honourable 
testimony  of  the  approbation  of  his  govern- 
ment. A  dispute  with  Portugal  soon  followed, 
and  De  Ruyter  took  several  ships  of  that  country 
it  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  made  some 
prizes  from  the  Brazil  fleet,  till  want  of  pro- 
visions obliged  him  to  return  to  Holland. 
War  having  recommenced  between  the  Swedes 
and  Danes  in  1658,  De  Ruyter  was  sent  with 
a  squadron  to  join  Wassenaer  who  was  lying 
off  the  Danish  coast.  In  November  1659 
Wassenaer  having  returned  home,  De  Ruyter 
was  left  in  the  command ;  and  making  a  descent 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  in  the  isle  of  Funen, 
he  defeated  the  Sv/edes,  and  forced  them  to 
surrender  at  discretion  in  Nyborg,  whither  they 
had  retired.  He  then  wintered  at  Copenhagen, 
where  the  King  of  Denmark  ennobled  him  for 
his  good  services.  In  1662  he  was  sent  with 
a  strong  squadron  to  curb  the  insolence  of  the 
Barbary  states  who  had  exercised  their  habitual 
piracy  upon  the  Dutch  shipping.  He  first 
brought  the  Tunisians  to  submission ;  after 
which,  the  Algerines,  though  unwillingly, 
were  induced  to  make  apologies,  and  give 
security  for  their  future  amicable  conduct. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disputes  be- 
tween Charles  IL  and  the  United  Provinces, 
Pe  Ruyter  had  a  command  on  the  coast  of 


Africa,  where  he  recovered  the  forts  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  English, 
and  made  prizes  of  some  merchant  ships. 
After  the  defeit  of  the  fleet  of  Opdam  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  in.  1665,  De  Ruyter  returned, 
and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-ad- 
miral-general of  the  Dutch  navy.  In  the 
parties  into  which  Holland  was  at  this  time  un- 
happily divided,  De  Ruyter  was  considered  as 
attached  to  the  strict  republican  cause,  while 
the  younger  Tromp,  his  rival,  was  a  partisan 
of  the  House  of  Orange  ;  they  were,  however, 
sent  to  sea  together.  The  first  service  of  De 
Ruyter  was  to  convoy  home  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men which,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  port  of 
Bergen,  were  dishonourably  -and  unsuccessfully 
attacked  in  that  neutral  harbour  by  the  English. 
In  June  1666  the  great  fleets  of  the  two  mari- 
time powers  met  in  the  Downs ;  the  Dutch 
commanded  by  De  Ruyter,  with  Tromp  and 
other  admirals,  the  English  by  Prince  Rupert, 
and  Monk,  now  Duke  of  Albemarle.  As  the 
French  had  then  a  fleet  at  sea  in  alliance. with 
the  Dutch,  Prince  Rupert  went  to  keep  it  in 
check,  which  deduction  rendered  Albemarle 
inferior  to  the  enemy.  In  the  three  day's  fight 
which  ensued  the  Dutch  had  therefore  the  ad- 
vantage, though  the  valour  of  the  English 
rendered  the  contest  very  severe.  Both  De 
Ruyter  and  Tromp  were  obliged  several  times 
to  shift  their  flags ;  and  the  latter,  having  borne 
down  to  the  centre  of  the  English,  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  extremity,  when  he  was  nobly 
rescued  by  his  rival  and  politicat  foe.  The  re- 
turn of  Rupert  on  the  fourth  day  caused  the 
action  to  be  renewed  with  great  fury  5  and  in 
the  end  the  English  withdrew  to  their  harbours^ 
having  undoubtedly  been  the  principal  stiflfeters 
in  this  memorable  and  bloody  engagement. 
They  had  1 1  ships  taken,  and  an  equal  number 
burnt  and  sunk,  whereas  the  Dutch  had  only 
seven  destroyed  and  none  taken. 

It  was  not  long  before  both  parties  had  re- 
paired their  losses,  and  were  again  at  sea.  In 
August  Albemarle  and  Rupert  fell  in,  near  the 
coast  of  Essex,  with  De  Ruyter  and  Tromp, 
who  were  inferior  to  them  in  numbers.  In 
the  ensuing  action  Tromp,  eagerly  pursuing  a 
defeated  division  of  the  English  ffeet,  left  De 
Ruyter  alone  to  contend  with  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy,  one  of  the  Dutch  divisions 
having  already  been  defeated  by  its  antagonists. 
De  Ruyter  long  sustained  the  utmost  eflbrts  of 
the  foe,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat, 
exclaiming  how  wretched  he  was  that  not  one 
bullet  of  so  many  thousands  would  free  him 
from  the  disgrace.     He  gained,  however,  ad* 
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dittonal  glory  by  the  good^rder  in  whicli  he 
drew  off  his  shattered  sliips,  and  in  no  action 
were  his  skill  and  courage  more  distinguished. 
He  again  put  to  sea  in  September,  and  came 
in  sight  of  Prince  Rupert's  fleet  i  but  as  they 
were  about  to  engage,  a  storm  parted  them  \ 
and  De  Ruy ter  afterwards  falling  sick  of  a  fever, 
he  returned  to  port. 

The  year  1667  was  memorable  for  the  dis- 
grace which  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  incurred 
by  the  triumphant  entrance  of  the  Dutch  into 
the  Thames.  De  Ruyter  was  the  admiral  on 
this  occasion,  under  whose  orders  a  light 
squadron  commanded  by  Van  Gend  ascended 
the  Medway.  De  Ruyter  himself  was  present 
when  Upnor-castle  was  demolished,  and  some 
large  ships  were  burnt  at  Chatham ;  yet  it  is 
affirmed  that  he  had  opposed  the  expedition  as 
too  hazardous.  The  peace  i^hich  soon  after 
followed  gave  some  repose  to  this  veteran,  till 
the  unprincipled  alliance  between  Charles  II. 
and  Louis  XIV.  fcHr  the  ruin  of  the  Dutch  re- 
public, again  called  him  to  the  defence  of  his 
country.  With  a  fleet  of  91  sail,  in  June 
1672,  De  Ruyter  attacked  the  combined  Eng- 
lish aiid  French  fleets  of  130  sail  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Sandwich,  and 
Count  d'Estrees,  in  Solebay ;  and  after  a  com- 
bat which  he  represented  as  the  most  obstinate 
in  which  he  had  ever  been  engaeed,  night, 
parted  the  adversaries,  each  claiming  the 
victory.  Lord  Sandwich  and  Van  Gend  both 
lose  their  lives,  and  other  losses  were  nearly 
equal }  but  De  Ruyter  kept  the  sea,  and  safely 
convoyed  home  a  large  fleet  of  merchant- 
men. The  French  kept  aloof  and  suflfered 
little. 

Durine  the  popular  fury  against  the  op- 
posers  of  the  House  of  Orange,  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  De  Wittes,  De  Ruyter,  as  one  of 
that  party,  was  attacked  in  the  streets  of  Am- 
sterdam, but  escaped  without  injury.  When 
William  was  made  stadtholder,  the  services  of 
this  great  admiral  were  too  important  to  be 
foregone  through  a  party  difference }  and  in 

1673  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  strong  fleet  in 
quest  of  the  combined  English  and  French, 
who  were  on  the  Dutch  coast  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rupert  and  d'Estrees.  An  indecisive 
engagement  ensued  on  June  7th,  in  which  De 
Ruyter  disengaged  Tromp,  with  whom  he  was 
now  reconciled,  from  the  French  squadron 
which  had  surrounded  him.  The  battle  was 
partially  renewed  on  the  14th ;  and  on  August 
a  I  St  a  more  severe  engagement  took  place  near 
the  Helder,  in  whidi  an  English  and  two 
Dutch  admirals  were  killed,  and  both  parties 
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claimed   the  victory.     Rupert,  however,  re^ 

turned  to  his  own  coast,  and  De  Ruyter  re-* 

ccived  the  thanks  of  the  stadtholder  for  hi» 

conduct.     Peace  with  England  soon  after  foU 

lowed,  and  never  since  have  the  two  nations 

contested   the   empire  of   the  sea  with  such 

mighty   force,    and    so   determined  a   spirit* 

France  was  now  fast  rising  to  be  a  maritime 

power,  and  Holland  in  alliance  with  Sp^in  had 

to  contend  with  her  for  the  superiority.     De 

Ruyter,  in  1674,  made  a  fruitless  expedition 

to  the  French  Caribbee  islands.     In  the  be-» 

ginning  of  1676  he  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to 

Sicily,  which  had   been  encouragi^d   by  the 

French  to  revolt  from  the  Spaniards.     He  fell 

in  with  the  French  fleet  under  the  Duke  de 

Vivonne,  and  an  action  ensued  which  lasted 

the  whole  day  with  no  decisive  advantage  to 

either  side.    De  Ruyter  repaired  to  Leehom 

to  refit,  and  then,  forming  a  junction  with  the 

Spanish  fleet,  they  proceeded  towards  Messina. 

The  French  came  out  to  meet  them,  led  by  the 

celebrated  Du  Quesne,  and  a  second  battle 

took  place  on  April   21st.      The  Spaniards 

kept  at  a  cautious  distance,  but  De  Ruyter 

rushed  to  the  centre,  broke  the  French  Ime, 

and  vKas  in  the  act  of  chasing,  when  a  cannon 

shot  wounded  his  left  hetl  and  right  leg.     A 

fever  supervened,  which,  unthin  a  week,  put  a 

period  to  his  life  in  the  port  of  Syracuse,  at 

the  age  of  69,  deeply  regretted  by  his  own 

country,   and   admired  by  all  Europe.    The 

King  of  Spain  had  some  days  before  conferred 

upon  him  the  title  of  Duke  and  a  pension* 

His  antagonist  Du  Quesne  wept  his  death  as 

that  of  a  noble  and  worthy  enemy  j  and  Sir 

William  Temple  in  his  memoirs  has  recorded 

him  as  the  greatest  admiral  of  his  time,  and 

the  most  faithful  of  subjects  to  his  state.     His 

remains  were  magnificently  interred  at  Am- 

sterdam  at  the  public  expence,  and  a  superb 

monument  was  erected  40  his  memory.    He 

had  been  thrice  married,  and  left  one  son  and 

several  daughters.      Moreri*      Univers.  Hist. 

Hut.  de  la  HoUandt.  —  A. 

RYCKE,  Theodore  de,  a  learned  critict 
bom  at  Arnheim  in  1640,  was  first  an  advo- 
cate at  the  Hague,  and  then  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  University,  of  Ley  den.  In  168 1 
he  delivered  an  oration  «  De  Gigantibus,'* 
which,  with  a  dissertation  <*  De  primis  Italiae 
Colonis  ef  ^neae  adventu,''  he  added  to  an 
edition  of  btephanus  Byzantinus  andScynmius 
Chius,  Lugd.  B.  1684.  ^^  ^^  P^^  ^  valu- 
able edition  of  Tacitus,  with  notes  and  illustra«^ 
tions,  in  16871  2  vols.  lamo.  He  died  in 
1 6^0*    Mortri*    Softii  Onomast*  -—  A* 
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RYCQUIUS,  Justus,  a  man  of  letters 
;^ncl  antiquarian,  bom  at  Ghent  in  1587,  was 
educated  at  Douay,  whence  he  travelled  to 
Italy,  and  was  for  some  years  librarian  to 
Count  Lodovico  Sahero.  Returning  to  the 
Low-Countries,  he  was  made  a  canon  of 
Ghent,  and  resided  some  time  at  Louvain. 
.  He  revisited  Italy  in  1624,  and  was  appointed 
by  Urban  VIII.  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  in 
the  University  of  Bologna,  where  he  died  in 
1627.  ^^  published  a  number  of  Latin 
poems  and  other  works,  but  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  treatise  <<  De  Capitolio  Romano/'  161 7, 
4to.,  containing  a  curious  description  of  the 
works  of  art,  ancient  and  modem,  preserved 
in  that  relic  of  antiquity.  This  performance 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
It  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  by  James  Grono- 
vius,  in  1696,  with  figures  and  notes.  Mo^ 
reri.     Saxii  Onam.  —  A . 

RY£R,  Akdrew  du,  sieur  de  Malezais, 
born  at  Marcigni  in  Burgundy,  was  gentleman 
in  ordinary  of  the  King's  bedchamber,  and 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  resided  a 
considerable  time  at  Constantinople  in  the 
King's  service,  and  was  consul  for  the  French- 
nation  in  Egypt,  from  which  opportunities  he 
derived  a  knowledge  bf  the  Arabic,  Turkish^ 
and  other  Oriental  languages.  He  died  in 
France  about  the  middle  of  th&  17th  century. 
Du  Ryer  published  a  "  Turkish  Grammar," 
1636,  4to. }  a  «  French  Translation  of  the 
Koran,"  1647,  zamo.;  and  another  of  the 
5<  Gulistan"  of  Saadi,  1634,  8vo.  His  ver- 
sion of  the  Koran  is  not  regarded  as  faithful^ 
and  he  is  said  to  have  mixed  the  reveries  of 
Mahometan  commentators  with  the  original 
text.     Bayle.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  —  A. 

RYER,  Peter  du,  a  copious  dramatic 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  of  a  good 
family  at  Paris  in  1605.  He  procured  a  place 
of  secretary  to  the  King  in  1626,  but  the  in- 
digence consequent  upon  an  imprudent  mar- 
riage obliged  him  to  sell  it,  and  he  afterwards 
served  in  the  same  quality  Csesar  Duke  of 
Vendome*  In  order  to  support  his  family  he 
employed  a  very  ready  pen  in  prose  and  verse> 
and  produced  a  great  number  of  translations} 
for  which  he  was  paid  at  a  crown  a  sheet, 
and  which,  of  course,  bear  all  the  marks  of 
haste.  He  composed  19  pieces  for  the  theatre^ 
which  were  successful  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance.  Two  or  three  of  his  tragedies 
obuined  the  applause  of  maturer  criticism.  His 
^<  Alcy  on^e"  so  much  delighted  Queen  Christinai 
that  she  heard  it  read  mree  timea  in  one  day. 
His  <<  Scevole"  still  gives  pleasure  on  the  stage. 


Du  Rver  was  received  into  the  French  Aca- 
demy m  i<$46.  His  life  seems  to  hsive  beep 
a  perpetual  struggle  with  penury  ;  but  a  short 
time  before  his  death  he  obtained  the  brevet 
of  historiographer  royal,  with  a  pension. 
He  died  in  1658.  Moreri.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  —  A.  ' 

RYMER,  Thomas,  a  critic  and  antiquary, 
was  a  native,  probably,  of  Yorkshire,  as  he 
received  his  early  education  at  the  school  of 
Northallerton.  He  was  afterwards  a  student 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  upon  quitting 
which  he  entered  at  Gray's  Inn.  He  seems 
first  to  have  made  himself  known  as  a  poet 
and  critic.  In  1678  he  published  «  Edgar,  a 
Tragedy ;"  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the 
last  Age,"  in  which  he  exercised  great  severitjt 
against  several  of  our  early  dramatic  writers^, 
not  excepting  Shakespear.  Some  manuscript 
remarks  on  this  work  by  Dryden  are  given  in 
Johnson's  life  of  that  poet,  in  which  the  critic 
is  treated  with  considerable  respect,  though 
some  of  his  opinions  are  confuted.  Rymer 
seems  in  his  critical  capacity  to  have  displayed* 
much  learning  and  a  good  share  of  plain  sense^ 
but  without  any  of  that  fancy  and  feelki^ 
which  are  essential  in  estimating  works  of  true 
genius }  and  his  own  dramatic  composition  \m 
spoken  oi  as  of  a  very  inferior  fabric.  It  is 
as  an  historical  antiquary  that  his  name  is  alone 
entitled  to  commemoration.  He  had  probably 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  some  publica- 
tions in  that  quality,  when,  in  1692,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Shadwell  in  the  post  of 
historiographer  to  King  William.  He  me« 
ritoriously  employed  the  opportunity  afibrded 
him  by  this  office,  in  making  a  collection  of 
public  treaties  and  compacts,  which  he  began 
to  publish  in  1704  under  the  title  of  <<  Fcedeni». 
Conventiones,  et  cujuscunque  generis  Acta 
publica  inter  Reges  Angli^e  «t  alios  Principes  ab 
An.  1 10 1  ad  nostra  usque  temporal"  of  which 
he  completed  15  vols,  folio,  and  five  more  were 
afterwards  added  by  Robert  Sanderson.  It 
was  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  1739  in  ten 
vols,  folio,  and  was  abridged  in  French  by 
Rapin  in  Le  Clerc's  <<  Bibliotheque."  Al« 
though  confused  and  ill  digested,  this  is  a 
publication  of  great  value,  and  fundamental 
to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  English  history. 
Rymer  died  in  17 13.  Some  specimens  of  his 
poetry  are  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Nichols's  <<  Select  Collection  of  Miscel* 
lany-Poems."  Nenv  Biogr.  Diet.  Sapfii  Onot. 
mast. -^^  A. 
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lA,  or  SAA,  Emanuel»  a  learned  Porta* 
gueM  Jesuit  in  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at 
tile  town  of  Villa  de  Conde  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Minho  e  Duero,  in  the  year  1530.    Being 
sent  to  the  University  of  Coimbra  at  15  years  of 
age,  he  became  a  member  of  the  newly  formed 
society  of  Jesus;    in  which  he  dis^nguished 
himself  by  his  studious  diligence  and  rapid 
proficiency  in  all  the  branches  of  learning* 
On  account  of  the  superiority  of  his  talents 
and  acquirements,  he  was  selected,  when  very 
young,  to  teach  philosophy  in  that  universitv  } 
and  soon  afterwards  he  was  removed  to  fill  tne 
phik>sophical    chair    at   Gandia   in  Valentia« 
While  he  retained  this  post,  he  also  attended 
in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor  on  Francis 
Borgia,  Duke  of  Gandia.     In  the  year  15579 
he  was  called  to  Rome,  and  appointed  inter- 
preter of  the  sacred  writings  and  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  seminary  belonging  to  his  order. 
Here  he  commenced  preacher,  and  for  many 
years  attracted  crowded  audiences  by  his  pul- 
pit oratory.     By  Pope  PiusV.  he  was  em- 
ployed in  superintending,  conjointly  with  Peter 
rarra,  another  Jesuit,  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible.     Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  regulate  the 
seminaries  at  Loretto,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  other 
principal  cities  in  Italy,  where  he  was  as  much 
admired  and  followed  as  a  preacher  as  he  had 
been  at  Rome.     By  his  exertions,  however, 
his  health  became  so  much  injured,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  decline  all  public  engagements,  and 
to  retire  to  Arona  in  the  diocese  of  Milan,  where 
he  died  in  1 5  96,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.   He 
was  the  author  of  <<  Scholia  in  Quatuor  Evange- 
lia,''  1596, 4to«,  consisting  of  short,  but  leanied 
and  ingenious,  notes  on  the  four  Gospels, 
partly  original  and  partly  selected  from  the 
labours  of  preceding  commentators ;  "  Nota- 
tiones  in  totam  Sacram  Scripturam,  quibus 
tum  omnes  fer£  Loci  difficiles,  tum  varise  ex 


Hebraeo,  Chaldxo,  et  Grseco,  Lectiones  ex- 
plicantur,"  published  after  his  death,  in  X59S, 
4to.,  and  of  the  same  character  with  his  former 
work;  and  "  Aphorismi  Confessariorum  ex 
Doctorum  Sententiis  coUecti,"  1595,  i2mo., 
which,  though  so  small  a  work,  is  said  to  have 
employed  much  of  his  attention  during  the 
long  term  of  forty  years.  It  has  undergone 
numerous  impressions  at  Venice,  Cologne, 
Antwerp,  Pans,  Lyons,  &c.,  and  is  held  in 
much  estimation  by  Catholic  casuists,  jln^ 
tonii  BibL  Script.  Hispan.  SUvelli  BibL  Script. 
Soc.  Jesu.     Moreri.^^yL 

SAADIAS-GAON,  or  Saadias  the  Ex- 
CRLLENT,  a  learned  and  celebrated  rabbi,  who 
flourished  in  the  i  oth  century,  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Pithom,  or  AlFiumi  in  Egypt,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  892. 
Having  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  learning 
and  abilities,  in  the  year  927  he  was  sent  for  by 
David  the  son  of  Zachai,  the  Prince  of  the 
captivity,  to  preside  over  the  academical  insti» 
tution  at  Sora  near  Babylon,  which,  owing  toi 
the  dissentions  between  that  Prince  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  academies,  was  threatened  with 
dissolution.  In  these  circumstances  he  under- 
took its  management,  and  laboured  for  two 
years  with  great  success  in  raising  its  charac- 
ter. One  of  the  first  objects  of  his  care  after 
entering  upon  his  presidency,  was  to  explode 
the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
which  had  obtained  very  generally,  not  only 
among  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  but  eVen 
among  the  Jews.  He  had  already  made  con>- 
siderable  progress  in  it,  when  he  was  sent  for 
by  the  Prince  of  the  captivity  to  subscribe  to 
a  new  regulation,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  Jewish  laws,  and  for  that 
reason  he  firmly  refused  to  give  it  the  sanction 
of  his  signature.  This  refusal  so  exasperated 
David»  that  at  first  he  sent  his  son  to  our  rabbii 
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threatening  to  have  his  head  broken  if  he  per- 
sisted in  not  signing ;  which  menace  his  scho- 
lars resented,  by  raising  a  tumult  against  the 
prince,  in  wluch  he  received  from  them  some 
severe  blows.     Hence  a  breach  arose  between 
David  and  Saadias,  and  the  academy  soon  be- 
came divided  into  two  parties,  in  which  that 
of  Saadias  so  far  prevailed,  that  David  was  de- 
posed from  his  dignity,  and  his  brother  Joseph 
appointed  in  his  room.     It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  David  got  himself  restored,  and 
Saadias  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  seek  out  for 
a  place  of  safe  retreat.     He  remained  in  con- 
cealment seven  years,  during  which  time  he 
composed   tlie    greatest    part    of    the    books 
which  were  published  in  his  name.     After- 
wards he  found  means  to  be   reconciled   to 
David,  and  was  restored  to  his  chair  at  Sora, 
which  he  occupied  peaceably  and  with  great 
success  till  his  death  in  942,  when  he  was 
about  50  years  of  age.     He  was  the  author  of 
a  work,  entitled,    «  &epher  Heamunah^*  or  a 
treatise  concerning  the  Jewish  articles  of  faith, 
in  ten  chapters,  which  was  translated  from  the 
original  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  by  Rabbi  Jehuda 
Ben  Samuel  Aben  Tibbon,  and  was  printed  at 
Constantinople  in  1562,  4to.,  and  since  that  at 
Verona,  Amsterdam,  and  other  places;  *<  A 
Commentary  on  the  Book  Jeziruj'  which  was 
printed  with  other  commentaries  on  that  book 
at  Mantua  in  1592,  4to.;  an  Arabic  translation 
of  the  whole  Old  Testament,  of  which  the 
Pentateuch  is  still  extant,  and  may  be  seen 
both  in  Le  Jay's  and  Walton's  Polyglots,  ac- 
companied with  the  Latin  Version  of  Gabriel 
Sionita-,    "  A  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Songs,"  in  Hebrew,  printed  at  Prague  in  i6op, 
4to. ;  «  A  Commentary  on  Daniel,"  in  He- 
brew, inserted  in  the  great  rabbinical  Bibles  of 
Venice  and  Basil ;  "  A  Commentary  on  Job," 
in  Arabic,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  5  "  A  Conmientary 
upon  the  Jewish  Liturgy,"  in  Arabic,  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  same  repository ;    and 
other  pieces  on  grammar,  &c.  of  which  some 
account   may    be   seen  in    Wolfii    JBM,   He^ 
braa.      Moreri.      Modem  Un*  Hist,  Vol.  XL 
ch»  xpcxix. — M. 

SABATEI-SEVI,  a  fagious  pretended 
Messiah  of  the  Jews  in  the  17th  century, 
was  the  son  of  a  broker  to  the  English  factory 
at  Smyrna,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year 
1726.  He  received  as  good  an  education  as 
his  native  place  afforded,  and  made  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  various  branches  of 
learning.  With  the  scriptures  he '  became 
intimately  conversant!  and  from  the  study  of 


the  prophecies  was  either  led  to  believe^  otf 
from  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  Jewish 
populace  was  encouraged  to  pretend,  that  he 
was  selected  by  God  to  be  diat  redeemer  of 
Israel  who  had  been  expected   for  so   many 
ages.     Whether  he  was  a  fanatic,  or  an  im- 
postor,   or  as   his   subsequent    history    may 
perhaps  lead  us  to  surmise,  a  compound  of 
both   characters,    he   possessed   qualifications 
which   were   highly  favourable   to    his    pre- 
tensions, being  of  a  personable   figure,  and 
endowed  with  persuasive  powers  of  eloquence* 
He  began  to  preach  in  the  fields  about  Smyrna^ 
and  excited   only  the  derision  of  the  Turks, 
while  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  his  natioa 
became    his    admiring  and  zealous  disciples. 
To  impress  their  minds  with  a  high  idea  of 
his  chastity,  at  twenty-four  years  of  age  he 
married  a  young  Jewess,  whom  he  soon  after- 
wards divorced  without  having  cohabited  with 
her;  and  he  then  married  a  second,  with  whom, 
he   lived   in    abstinence  from   the  connubial  ^ 
enjoyments.     He  now  began  to  boast  of  mira* 
culotts  powers ;  and  one  day,  either  influenced; 
by  the  deceptions  of  an  heated  imagination,  or^ 
confident  that  he  had  sufficient  authority  to 
impose   upon  his  disciples,    he  asked   them 
whether  they  had  not  seen  him  carried  through 
the  air  ?  upbraiding  those  of  them  with  blind- 
ness who  would  not  confess  that  they  had. 
witnessed  such  a  vision.     At  length  the  heads 
of  the  synagogue  at  Smyrna,  alarmed  at  hia 
pretensions,  cited  him  before  them,  and  coo^ 
demned  him  to  banishment.     He  then  w^nt 
to  Thessalonica,  Athens,   and  other  cities  in, 
Greece,  and  according  to  some  accounts  to 
Constantinople ;  from  all  which  places  he  was 
expelled    by  the    influence    of    the   Rabbis. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  hia 
learning  and  abilities  secured  him  an  honourable 
reception,  and  he  gained  many  disciples.    .At* 
their  request  he  departed  on  a  journey  to. 
Egypt,  that  he  might  collect  the  alms  of  their 
brethren.     On  his  coming  to  Gaza,  he  met 
with  a  Jew  called  Nathan  Levi,  who  was  a 
man  of  no  little  weight  with  his  countrymen) 
as  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  very  rich 
merchant.    This  man  entered  thoroughly  into 
Sabatei's  designs,  announcing  him  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  assuming  to  himself  the  character 
of  the  Prophet  Elias,  who  was  to  be  his  fore- 
runner.    In  this  character  he  assembled  the 
Jews  at   Jerusalem,  whom   he  persuaded  ta 
abolish  the   fast  celebrated  in  the   month  of 
June,  since  sorrow  was  not  suitable   to   the 
feast  of  the  Mes^iah,  who  was^  raised  up  by 
God  in  the  person  of  Sabatei-Sevi.    la  the 
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mean  time  the  latter  was  preaching  repentance 
to  the  Jews  at  Gaza,  whence  his  fame  spread 
far  and  near,  and  attracted  multitudes  of  that 
nation  to  attend  on  his  ministry,  of  whom  the 
great  majority  became  proselytes  to  his  cause. 
Having  returned  to  Jerusalem,  Sabatei  was 
receiyed  by  the  infatuated  Jewish  populace 
with  cries  of  joy ;  and  they  were  so  tumultuous 
in  their  expressions  of  their  attachment  to  him, 
that  they  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks, 
whom  the  Rabbis  were  compelled  to  appease 
by  presents  of  large  sums  of  money.  Obliged 
to  quit  Jerusalem,  Sabatei  withdrew  to  Smyrna, 
where,  by  his  pathetical  sermons,  he  daily  in- 
creased tne  number  of  his  adherents.  Soon 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  plan  concerted 
between  him  and  his  Prophet  Nathan,  the 
latter  sent  a  solemn  deputation  of  four 
persons  in  tlie  character  of  ambassadors  to 
Dabatei,  who  saluted  him  in  the  public  syna^ 
gogue  as  the  Messiah.  This  embassy  com- 
pleted the  infatuation  of  the  populace,  and 
even  imposed  upon  some  of  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors, on  account  of  the  credit  in  which  Nathan 
was  held.  It  is  true  that  the  more  judicious 
cil  them  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  popular 
frenzy,  and  condemned  Sabatei  as  an  impostor, 
who  ought  to  be  put  to  death }  but  the  voice 
of  the  multitude  was  in  his  favour,  and  pro- 
claimed him  King  of  the  Hebrews.  In  his 
cluffacter  of  prophet,  Nathan  went  so  far  as  to 
declare,  that  within  twelve  months  Sabatei 
should  appear  before  the  Sultan,  take  the  crown 
from  his  head,  lead  him  in  chains  as  a  captive, 
and  be  acknowledged  monarch  of  the  whole 
umverse ;  and  that  the  holy  temple  should  de- 
scend from  heaven,  a  complete  and  glorious 
edifice,  in  which  die  chosen  people  were  to 
ofier  sacrifices  till  the  end  of  the  world.  Sa- 
bfttri  now  found  his  authority  so  predominant 
with  his  nation,  that  he  ordered  the  name  of 
the  Ottoman  Emperor  to  be  omitted  in  their 
public  prayers,  and  his  own  to  be  substituted 
iH  the  room  of  it  \  and  he  assumed  the  tide  of 
King  of  KingSf  while  he  gave  to  his  brother 
Joseph-Sevi  that  of  King  of  Judah.  He  also 
directed  letters  to  be  written  to  the  Jews  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  announcing  his 
pretensions,  and  calling  upon  them  to  unite  in 
supporting  the  kingdom  of  their  Messiah. 
Astonishing  was  the  impression  which  his 
claims  made  on  the  credulous  Jews  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  \  and  astonishing  were  the  sacri- 
fices, mortifications,  and  other  extravagances 
committed  by  them  in  his  cause.  Many  aban- 
doned all  their  occupations  and  employments, 
iattering  themselves  that  they  should  not  stand 


in  want  of  any  thing  under  the  triumphant 
government  of  the  hope  of  Israel.  They  be* 
lieved  the  most  improbable  stories  concerning 
hinu  Some  invested  miracles  in  his  favour, 
and  others  swore  to  the  truth  of  them,  while 
almost  all  believed  them,  and  were  ready  to 
tear  in  pieces  those  who  had  not  so  much 
faith  as  themselves.  At  length,  on  the  appioach 
of  the  time  when  Nathan's  prophecy  was  to  be 
accompUsbed,  Sabatei  took  slupping  for  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  year  1666,  that  he  might  re-  * 
ceive  in  that  city  the  solemn  homage  of  his 
principal  subjects.  However,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel  at  the  destined  port,  the  grand  visier, 
by  the  Sultan's  orders,  caused  Sabatei  to  be 
arrested  and  committed  prisoner  to  one  of  the 
casdes  of  the  Dardanells.  Finding  that  no 
orders  were  issued  for  putting  him  to  death, 
the  Jews  persuaded  themselves  that  the  Sultan 
had  not  power  over  his  life ;  and,  flocking  to 
the  place  of  his  confinement,  enriched  the 
|Ovemor  with  the  presents  which  they  made 
lor  permission  to  visit  their  King,  and  lay  their 
wealth  at  his  feet.  As  their  h-enzy  daily  in- 
creased, the  Sultan  Mahomet  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  to  Adrianople,  where  his  court  then 
was,  that  he  might  himself  examine  the  man 
who  had  wrought  up  the  enthusiasm  of  his  na- 
tion to  so  high  a  pitch.  No  pen  can  describe 
the  confidence  of  the  Jews  on  this  occasion,  in 
asserting  the  power  of  their  pretended  Messiah, 
and  the  wonders  which  he  would  perform  |  but 
the  Sultan  soon  put  his  pretensions  to  a  test 
which  immediately  detected  their  fallacy. 
For,  after  demanding  a  miracle  from  Sa- 
batei in  proof  of  his  mission,  Mahomet 
put  it  to  this  issue,  that  he  should  be  stripped 
naked  for  his  archers  to  shoot  at  him,  pro- 
mising, in  case  the  arrows  did  not  pierce  his 
bodv,  that  he  himself  would  acknowledge  him 
to  oe  the  Messiah.  This  was  a  very  fair 
proposal;  but  Sabatei  chose  rather  to  con- 
fess himself  an  impostor,  and  embrace  the 
Mahometan  religion,than  stand  the  triaL  After- 
wards, information  having  been  brou{^t  to  the 
Sultan  that  he  assisted  secretly  at  the  festivals 
of  the  Jews,  an  order  was  issued  for  his  impri- 
sonment in  the  castle  of  Dulcigno,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Albania,  yhere  he  died  in  1576,  when 
about  50  years  of  age.  As  a  striking  proof  of 
the  extent  to  which  enthusiasts  can  carry  their 
credulity,  it  is  related,  that  even  his  own  con- 
fession of  his  beinff  an  impostor  had  no  efiect 
upon  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of  his  de- 
luded followers ;  and  that  when  they  saw  htm 
wear  the  Turkish  habit  after  the  change  of  his 
religion,  they  affirmed  that  it  was  only  his 
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-Aadow  which  appeared  in  that  dresis,  but  that 
his  body  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  there  to  re- 
aide  till  the  time  appointed  for  the  acOom- 
plishment  of  the  wonders  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  was  come.  Basnagis  Hist,  of  the 
jjewsy  b.  viL  ch.  kmiu  Modem  Univ,  Hist. 
VoL  X.  ch,  xpcxviii.  sect.  xxi.  Mereri.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.  —  M. 

SABATIER,  Peter,  a  learned  French 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  congregation  of 
St.  Maur,  concerning  whose  personal  history 
we  have  only  this  brief  information,  that  he 
was  bom  at  Poitiers  in  1682,  and  died  at 
Rheims  in  1742,  about  the  age  of^sixty.  He 
spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  preparing  for 
the  press  a  valuable  edition  of  all  the  Latin 
versions  of  the  sacred  books,  collected  together, 
and  united  in  one  point  of  view.  It  consists 
of  three  volumes  folio,  the  two  first  compre- 
hending the  Old,  and  the  third  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Father  Sabatier,  however,  lived  only 
to  print  the  first  volume;  and  his  place  of 
editor  of  the  others  was  filled  .by  Father 
Charles  de  la  Rue,  a  learned  member  of  the 
same  community.  This  edition  is  entitled, 
^<  Bibliorum  Sacroruni  Latinae  Versiones  An- 
tique, seu  Vetus  Italica,  Opera  et  Studio 
Petri  Sabatier."  Remis.  1743.  Nouv.  Diet. 
Hist.  Diet.  Bibl.  Hist,  et  Crit.-^M. 

SABELLICUS,  an  Italian  historian  and 
philologist,  whose  proper  name  was  Marcak- 
TONio  Coccio,  was  bom  about  1436  of  a  re- 
putable family  at  Vicovaro  in  the  Campagna  of 
Rome.  -He  studied  under  different  masters  at 
RomC}  and  finally  under  Pomponio  Leto,  who 
admitted  him  into  his  academy,  in  which  he 
obtained  the  name  of  Sabellicu^,  as  being  a 
native  of  the  ancient  country  of  the  Sabines. 
In  1475  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  eloquence  at  Udine.  He  there 
employed  himself  in  researches  into  the  anti- 
quities of  the  province  of  Friuli,  the  fruits  of 
which  were  given  to  the  public  in  a  work 
«•  De  Vetustate  Aquilejx,  Lib.  VI.'*  About 
the  year  1484  he  removed  to  Venice,  where  he 
taught  the  belles-lettres,  till  the  plague  obliged 
him  to  remove  to  Verona.  In  that  city,  m  the 
•pace  of  15  months,  he  wrote  in  Latin  32  books 
of  the  History  of  Venice,  which  he  printed  on 
his  return  to  that  capital  in  1487.  This  Work 
Was  so  much  approved  by  the  republic,  that  an 
annual  pension  was  assigned  to  the  author,  who 
^splayed  his  gratitude  by  writing  a  description  • 
(5f  Venice,  a  dialogue  ebndetning  its  magis- 
trates, and  two  poems  in  praise  of  the  repub- 
lic. Tlie  csans  of  the  library,  of  St.  Mark, 
Ibunded  by  Cardbad  Bess^lrion,  was  committed 
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to  him,  and  he  continued  t6  pursue  his  Btudiet 
with  great  assiduity,  as  appeared  by  the  number 
.of  works  of  various  kinds  which  issued' from 
his  pen.  Of  these  the  most  voluminous  was  a 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  creation  to  the 
year  I503,  entitled,  <<  Rhapsodise  Historiarum 
Enneades,"  in  63  books.  Sabellicus  founded 
an  academy  in*  Venice,  and  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation  among  the  learned  of 
nis  time.  He  was  a  man  of  dissolute  morals, 
and  died  of  a  lingering  illness,  the  consequence 
of  his  irregularities,  in  1506. 

Of  this  writer's  numerous  works  his  Venetian 
history  is  best  known,  having  been  several  times 
printed,  and  admitted  into  the  great  collection 
of  the  historians  of  Venice.  It,  however,  both 
in  style  and  matter,  bears  strong  marks  of  the 
haste  with  which  it  was  composed,  and  by  no 
means  stands  among  the  best  productions  of 
that  age.  His  general  history  of  the  worlds 
though  highly  applauded  at  the  time,  displays 
little  judgment  or  accuracy.  As  a  philologist 
he  gave  notes  upon  Pliny  the  Elder,  Livy,  Va- 
lerius-Maximus,  and  Catullus,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  Gruter's  **  Thesaurus;"  and  he 
wrote  a  variety  of  other  pieces  in  Latin,  both 
prose  and  Terse,  now  suijk  in  oblivion.  Mo^ 
reri.     Tirabosebi.  —  A. 

SABELLIUS,  who  is  classed  by  the  Catho- 
lic fathers  among  the  heresiarchs  of  the^  third 
century,  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ptole- 
mais,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Pentapolis 
in  Lybia.    The  earliest  notice  which  we  find 
of  his  having  maintamed  any  peculiar  tenets, 
is  in  a  letter  of  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, addressed  to  Xistus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in 
the  year  157,  or  258  ;  by  which  we  can  ascer- 
tain that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Dionysius, 
and  that  he  probably  published  the  writings 
which  the  latter  undertook  to  answer,  about 
the  year  255,  or  256.     Whether  Sabellius  was 
himself  a  bishop,  or  presbyter,  we  are  not  ex- 
pressly told  by  any  of  the  ancients  $  but  it  ap- 
pears most  likely,  from  the  language  in  which 
they  incidentally  speak  of  him,  and  from  Iiis 
having  been  so  distinguished  a  person  that 
those  who    concurred   with  him   in   opinion 
were  called  after  him  SahelUans^  that  he  filled 
such  an  office  ia  the.  church.     His  principles 
appear  to  have  been  very  popular,  .and  to  liave. 
spread  rapidly  not  only  throughout  Africai  but 
in  the  East,  and  at  Rome,  till  the  anathemas  of 
councils,  and  the  persecutions  excited  by  the 
intolerant  zeal  of  those  who  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  the  orthodox,  diminished  the 
number  of  their  adherents.     In  order  to  under- 
stand what  were  the  disringuishing  opinions 
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fHamtauied  by  Sabelltusi  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
pare what  is  said  on  the  subject  by  some  of  the 
iliost  celebrated  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Epiphanius  tells  us,  **  tliat  excepting  a  few 
things  onlyi  Sabelltus  agreed  with  the  Noe- 
tkns :  that  Sabellius  and  his  followers  teach 
that  the  same  is  Fatlier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost; 
80  that  there  are  only  three  denominations  in 
one  hypostasis  (or  subsistence)  or,  as  in  man, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit."  St.  Basil  represents 
Sabellius  and  the  SabelHans  as  teaching  <<  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  to  be  three  persons  in 
one  hypostasis."  Theodoret's  accoiyit  of  Sa- 
bellius is,  <<  that  he  taught  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  one  hypostasis, 
and  one  person  with  three  names  ^  that  he 
speaks  of  the  same  sometimes  as  Father, 
sometimes  as  Son,  and  sometimes  as  Holy 
Ghost  s  and  says,  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
he  delivered  the  law  as  Father,  and  in  the 
Mew  dwelt  among  men  (or  was  incar- 
nate) as  the  Son,  and  descended  on  the 
apostles  as  the  Holy  Spirit."  Damascenus 
aays,  <<  the  Sabellians  agree  with  Noetus, 
except  that  they  do  not  say  the  Father  suf- 
fered. They  speak  of  the  Word  brought  forth, 
and  again  resumed."  This  obscure  language, 
applied  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Sabellians  con- 
cerning the  Word,  the  learned  Beausobre  illus- 
trates in  the  following  manner :  "  The  Word 
never  proceeds  out  of  the  Father  but  as  our 
reason  proceeds,  as  I  may  say,  out  of  us,  when 
it  makes  known  by  words  and  commands  what 
are  our  thoughts  and  our  desires.  So  the  word, 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  i&  only  a  declarative 
word,  which  manifested  to  Jesus  the  knowledge 
of  salvation,  and  an  operative  word,  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  miraculous  power.  It  is  only 
an  operation  of  the  deity,  a  full  effusion  of  the 
divine  wisdom  and  power  in  the  soul  of  our 
Lord."  By  comparing  together  the  preceding 
quotations  from  the  ancients,  accompanied  with 
this  illustration  of  that  from  Damascenus,  it 
will  appear  probable  that  Sabellius,  like  Noe- 
tus^ believed  in  one  divine  person  only,  the 
God  and  Father  of  all,  whose  energies  commu- 
nicated to  the  man  Jesus  constituted  him  the 
Son  of  God  ;  and  that  he  considered  the  term 
Holy  Ghost,  or.  Holy  Spirit,  to  signify  the 
operations  of  the  Deity  in  Christ,  the  apostles, 
and  others  endowed  with  miraculous  gifts,  for 
the  salvation  of  men.  We  may  therefore  be 
warranted  in  concluding,  that  he  was  properly 
speaking  an  Unitarian.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  an  intimation  of  Epiphaifius,  that 
the  Sabellians  embraced  their  distinguishing 
opinion  out  of  a  dread  of  polytheism  -,  for^  a« 
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he  says,  when  they  met  with  other  Christians^ 
especially  such  as  were  unlearned,  they  would* 
put  this  shrewd  question  to  them  r  "  Well,, 
good  friends,  what  doctrine  shall  we  maintain? 
shall  we  acknowledge  one  god|  or  three  gods  ?" 
It  is  remarkable,  as  Dr.  Priestley  observes,, that 
though  the  sentimenu  of  Sabellius  <*  generally 
prevailed,  at  least  in  Africa,  there  was  no  coun- 
cil called  on  his  account,  no  examination  of  his 
opinions,  nor  any  public  censure  of  them^  when- 
a  preceding  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  called  a«. 
council  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  Origen.. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  application  what-, 
ever  was  ever  made  to  Sabellius  himself  by  any^ 
Christian  bishop  or  writer.     All  that  we  hear, 
of,  as  written  against  his  opinions,  is  a  letter, 
of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  addressed  to  Xistus^. 
Bishop  of  Rome,  Ammon,  Bi>hop  of  Berenice,, 
and  four  books  addressed  to  Dionysius,  another. 
Bishop  of  Rome.     It  is  perhaps  no  less  re- 
markable that,  notwithstanding  the  blasphemous 
opinions,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  of  which* 
the  Trinitarians  accused  Sabellius,  no  immora- 
lity appears  to  have  been  laid  to  his  charge.. 
It  may  therefore  be  safely  inferred  that  his« 
moral  character  and  conduct  were  unexcep^^. 
tionable.     And  since  no  public  censure  was. 
passed   upon  him,    it  may  also   be   inferred, 
either  that  his  opinions  were  not  considered  a& 
vtry  obnoxious,  or  that  his  friends  were  so 
many,  that  his  enemies  had  no  prospect  of. 
success  in  any  measures  that  they  might  take 
against   him."      Eusibii   H'uU   JiccL    Lih.viL, 
cap*  VI.  {5*  xxvL     Theodoret.  Haret.  Fab.  JLib^ii*: 
cap*  ix.     Epiphanii  Har*  /xii.  N*  I  isf  2.     Ba- 
silii  Epist*  Ixiv.    Damascene  it  Hdtr.  Num,ixiu  . 
Beausobre  Hi  it,  de  Manich.  Liv.  ///.  cJ^*  vi.  j  j>p.  . 
Xjardner'i     Cred.     Fart ;/.     VoL  IV.    ch,  xliii. 
§  vii.  —  M. 

SABINUS,  Julius,   a  Gaulish  noble,  re- 
markable for  his  adventures,  was  a  native  of . 
the  district  of  the  Lingones,  the  modern  Lan- . 
gres.     Vain  of  his  rank  and  wealth,  and  of  a 
supposed   descent   from   Julius  Caesar,    who,, 
when  in  Gaul,  was  said  to  have  had  an  intrigue . 
with  his  great-grandmother,  in  the  tumultuous . 
state  of  the  Roman  empire  during  the  contest 
between   Vespasian  and  Vitellius,    A.  D.  70, . 
he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Caesar,  and 
led  a  band  of  his  countrymen  into  the  territory 
of  the  Sequani.    They  were  opposed  and  routed 
by  these  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  Sabinus  fled 
to  a  villa  of  his  own,  where  he  adopted  the 
following  scheme  to  save  liimself  from  a  pur-^ 
suit: — Giving  out  that  he  meant  to  avoid  a 
public  punishment  by  a  voluntary  death,   he 
assembled  his  domestics^  and  after  thanking 
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them  for  their  services^  he  dismissed  them  all 
except  two  faithful  freedmen,  who  were  en- 
<tru8ted  with  his  secret.'  Then,  having  with- 
drawn into  a  subterraneous  cavern,  the  entrance 
•of  which  was  known  only  to  them,  he  set  fire 
to  the  house,  which  was  totally  consumed, 
.serving,  as  was  supposed,  for  a  funeral  pile  to 
his  remains. 

Sabinus  had  a  wife,  Eponina,  the  object  of 
his  tenderest  affection,  which  was  equally  re- 
turned on  her  part.  Believing  his  death  real,' 
^e  had  passed  tliree  days  in  inconsolable  grief, 
and  without  food,  intending  to  follow  him  to 
the  tomb,  when  one  of  the  freed  men  was  sent 
by  his  master  to  acquaint  her  with  his  life  and 
concealment.  She  continued  to  keep  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  mourning,  and  in  die  mean  time 
paid  him  occasional  visits  in  his  cave.  At 
length  she  brought  him  secretly  to  her  place  of 
residence,  and  for  some  time  kept  him  concealed 
in  her  house.  The  hazard  of  discovery,  how- 
ever, induced  him  again  to  take  refuge  in  his 
cave,  and  Eponina  continued  during  nine  years 
to  visit  him.  undiscovered.  She  even  bore 
twins  to  her  Jiusband,  and  nursed  them  in  this 
dark  retreat.  But  her  frequent  absences  from 
home  could  not  fail  of  awakening  suspicion, 
and  being  closely  watched,  she  was  detected 
entering  the  cavern,  which  was  thus  discovered. 
Sabinus  was  dragged  out,  loaded  with  chains, 
and  with  his  wife  and  two  children  was  taken 
to  Rome  and  brought  before  Vespasian.  Un- 
moved by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Eponina, 
and  by  the  narrative  of  her  faithful  affection 
and  of  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  the  un- 
fortunate pair,  he  ordered  the  execution  of  Sa- 
binus. His  wife  spiritedly  reproached  the  Em- 
peror with  his  cruelty,  and  bore  her  lo^s  with 
the  same  firmness  which  she  had  shewn  in  per- 
forming her  conjugal  and  maternal  duties*  7j- 
citi  Hist.     Plutarch. — A. 

SABINUS,  George,  a  German  man  of 
letters,  was  born  in  1508  in  the  Marche  of 
Brandenburg.  His  family  name  was  Schalter, 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  he 
changed  for  a  Latin  appellation.  At  the  age 
of  15  he  was  sent  to  Wittenberg,  where  he 
lodged  in  the  house  of  Melanchthon,  who  paid 
particular  attention  to  his  instruction.  By 
the  advice  of  that  learned  man  he  cultivated 
«his  taste  for  Latin  poetry,  and  at  the  age  of  20 
he  published  a  poem  entitled  '*  Res  Gestae 
Caesarum  Germanicor>im,"  which  gave*  him  a 
.great  reputation  among  the  scholars  of  Ger- 
many, and  procured  him  the  patronage  of  se- 
veral of  its  princes.  He  then  visited  Italy, 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Bembo,  Coa- 


tareni,  and  other  men  of  eminence.  After  hii 
return  he  was  nbminated  by  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Franks 
fort  on  the  Oder,  and  afterwards  rector  of  the 
new  University  of  Konigsberg.  He  m&rried  for 
his  first  wife  a  daughter  of  his  preceptor  Me- 
lanchthon. The  elector  at  length  raised  him 
to  the  post  of  a  counsellor,  and  employed  him 
in  various  embassies  and  negotiations,  in  which 
he  displayed  equal  eldquence  and  political  skill. 
In  1540  he  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  As  he 
was  on  a  journey  to  Italy  on  public  business, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  fev^r,  which  obliged  him 
to  return  to  Frankfort,  where  he  died  in  1 560. 
Though  his  youth  bad  been  irregular,  he  wa* 
distinguished  at  a  mature  age  for  virtue  and 
solid  piety.  His  collection  of  Latin  poems 
was  first  published  at  Leipzig  in  1558,  8vo. 
and  an  enlarged  edition  of  them  was  given  in 
1597  :  they  are  in  considerable  esteem*  Sa.- 
binus  also  published  some  Latin  letters,  and  a 
preceptive  work  on  the  art  of  writing  verse  in 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  which  was  long  a 
manual  for  students.  Thuani  Hist.  Mo^ 
reri.  —  A. 

SACCHETTI,  Franco,  a  poet  and  novel- 
list,  was  born  at  Florence  about  1335,  pf  tlie 
noble  family  of  the  Benci.  After  passing  his 
youth  in  commercial  affair-^,  he  rose  through 
different  gradations  of  office  in  his  republic  to 
the  posts  of  governor  of  Bibiena  and  San  Mi- 
niato,  podestat  of  Faenza,  and  commander  of 
the  Florentine  troops  in  Romagna.  During 
his  travels  and  employments  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  many  persons  of  rank,  and  petty 
sovereigns,  in  the  Italian  states,  with  whoqi 
he  held  an  epistolary  correspondence,  and 
who  greatly  esteemed  him  on  account  of  his 
extensive'  knowledge  and  various  accomplish- 
ments. Retiring  at  length  froni  public  busi^ 
ness,  as  well  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities, 
as  the  dissensions  of  his  country,  he  spent  his 
latter  years  at  Florence,  amusing  himself  with 
literary  composition.  He  died^  some  tim# 
after  the  year  1400.  Sacchetti  was  regarded 
as  one  of^  the  principal  Italian  poets  of  his 
time,  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  great  numbe^r 
of  pieces  in  different  kinds  of  verse,  of  which 
there  have  been  printed  only  some  lines  foU 
lowing  the  Bella  Mano  of  Giusto  de  Conti. 
He  also  collected,  from  the  stories  be  had 
heard,  and  the  adventures  he  had\  witnessetf^ 
a  number  of  tales,  or  «  Novelle,"  of  which 
258,  remaining  in  MS.  in  the  Laurentiaji 
library,  were  printed  at  Florence  in  172^. 
These,  tliough  not  equal  to  those  of  Boccacii^ 
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«R  pleasing  from  their  natural  and  simple 
style  of  narration*  They  are  reckoned  among 
the  authorities  for  parity  of  language.     Moreru 

SACCHI,  Andrea^  also  called  Andrbuc- 
cio,  an  eminent  painter,  was  bom  at  Rome  in 
T594  (another  account  says  in  1599)*  He 
imbibed  the  rudiments  of  his  art  under  his 
father,  and  then  became  the  disciple  of  Al- 
bano,  with  whom  he  spent  several  years  in 
assiduous  study.  By  frequent  designing  after 
antiques  and  the  works  of  Raphael  and  other 
great  masters,  he  came  to  surpass  his  master 
in  the  style  and  correctness  of  his  drawing, 
while  he  possessed  his  excellencies  of  sweet- 
ness of  touch  and  truth  of  colouring.  He 
was  particularlT  distinguished  for  his  paintings 
in  fresco,  in  wnich  manner  he  was  judged  to 
have  no  superior.  He  rose  to  high  reputation 
in  his  native  city,  and  was  employed  by  several 
cardiiAls  in  the  decoration  of  their  palaces. 
A  great  emulation  subsisted  between  him  and 
bis  contemporary  Pietro  da  Cortona,  which 
-stimulated  them  both  to  the  highest  exertions. 
Sacchi,  though  fond  of  society  and  agreeable 
in  conversation,  had  a  jealousy  with  respect 
to  his  art  which,  led  him  to  be  a  severe  critic, 
and  lost  him  the  friendship  of  his  fellow  artists. 
At  a  mature  age  he  visited  Lombardy  and  Ve* 
nice,  and  passed  much  time  in  the  study  of 
'Correggio  and  other  distinguished  colourists, 
but  without  greatly  improving  his  own  style 
df  colouring,  which  remained  somewhat  cold, 
though  sweet  and  harmonious.  He  died  at 
Rome,  after  sufiering  long  from  the  gout,  in 
1668,  according  to  most  authors,  in  1661 
according  to  D*Argenville. 

The  characteristics  of  Sacchi  are  purity  and 
correctness  of  taste  and  execution,  elegance, 
natural  expression  and  elevation  of  idea,  with- 
out great  force  or  fancy.  His  pictures  satisfy 
the  judgment,  if  they  do  not  excite  extraordi- 
nary admiration.  The  principal  of  them  are 
in  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Rome.  Among 
these,  that  of  St.  Romuald  in  the  church  of 
the  Camalduli,  and  an  allegorical  piece  repre« 
senting  Divine  Wisdom  in  die  Barberini  palace, 
are  mentioned  as  first-rate  compositions.  He 
was  a  thorough  master  of  perspective;  and 
executed  some  fin&  works  with  numerous 
figures  and  architectural  decorations.  Several 
of  his  performances  have  been  engraved. 
lyArgenvilU,     PiJiington.^^  A. 

SACCHINI,  Antokmaria,  an  eminent 
musical  composer,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1735- 
•He  was  brought  up  from  childhood  to  the  pro- 
fession of  music,  and  studied  at  Naples  under 
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die  celebrated  Durante^  with  whom  lie  acquired 
great  skill  in  the  violin.     He  visited  different, 
capitals  in  Italy,  distinguishing  himself  as  a 
composer  of  operas;   and  at  Venice  hQ  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  Consewatorio.    In  that, 
citj^he  first  began  to  compose  church-music^, 
in  which  he  was  equally  successful.     His  re^ 
putation  extending  to  Germany,  he  was  fa^ 
vourably  received  at  some  of  the  courts  of  that 
country,  particularly  at  those  of  founewie  and 
Wirtemburg.     In  1772  he  came  to  England,, 
where  he  passed  i  x  years,  highly  admired  by 
the  best  judges  of  music,  and  assiduous^y  en- 
gaged in  composing  some  of  his  finest  operas. 
He  remained  in  England  (says  Dr.  Bumey)  too* 
long  for  his  fame  and  fortune ;  the  first  waa 
injured  by  cabals  and  the  number  of  his  worics  ( 
the  second  by  inactivity  and  want  of  economy. 
He  visited  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1781,  and. 
finally  settled  there  in  1784,  being  received  in. 
that  capital  with  transport,   and  obtaining  a 
pension   from  the  Queen,   and  the  theatrical 

Eension.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1786,  and  was- 
onoured  with  a  public  funeral. 
The  musical  style  of  Sacchini  is  charactei- 
rised  by  elegance,  purity,  and  correctness,  with* 
much  invention  and  ingenuity,  combined  with 
taste  and-Judgment.     Dr.  Burney  thus*  speaks 
of  it :  *<  This  composer  had  a  taste  so  exqui- 
site,  and  so  totally  free  from  pedantry,   that 
he  was  frequently  new  without  efiprt ;  never 
thinking  of  himself,  or  his  fame  for  any  parri*» 
cular  excellence,  but  totally  occupied  widi  the 
ideas  of  the  poet,  and  the  propriety,  consistency,, 
and  effect  of  the  whole  drama.     His  accom- 
paniments, though  always  rich  and  ingenious, . 
never    call    off   attention    from    the   voice.** 
Though  he  composed  many  comic  as  well  as 
serious    operas,    his  natural  disposition   was. 
tender  and  melancholy,  and  he  excelled  most: 
in  expression  of  that  kind.     The  private  cha- 
racter of  Sacchini  was  marked  by  sensibility^, 
generosity,  and  beneficence,  which  last  qua- 
lities he  carried  to  a  degree  injurious  to  his 
fortune.     He  was  never  married,  but  supported 
a  sister,  whom  he  made  his  heiress.     Bumefs, 
Hist,  of  Mtisic*     Nouv,  Did.  Hist.  —  A. 

SACCHINI,  Francis,  a  learned  Jesuit  and' 
the  continuator  of  Father  Orlandin's  Grand: 
History  of  his  Order,  was  bom  in  the  diocese 
of  Perusia  in  Italy,   in  the  year  1570.     He- 
commenced  his  noviciate  in  the  society  at  an 
early  age,  and  for  many  years  filled  with  repu* 
tation  the  rhetorical  chair  in  their  college  at 
Rome.     Afterwards  his  abilities  recommended . 
him  to  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  General 
Mutio  Vlteleschi  during  seven  years.    He  died  1 
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in  i6a;,  at  t&e  age  of  ^5.    He  was  Ae 

tfaor  of  the  coiitinuatioii  o(  the  history  above^ 

meotioneds  in  4  vols,  fbliot  entitledi  «  HUto- 

ria  Societads  Jesu,  Pars  Seconda^  sive  Lainius,! 

idao  }  «  Hist.  S«  J.  Pars  Tertia,  sive  Bo^ia^^ 

1649 ;  ^  Hist.  S.  J.  Pars  Qaarta,  sure  &eB- 

ardos,"    1652s    <*  Hist.  S.  J.  Pars  Quinta, 

sive  Claudius/'  i66i>  the  three  last,  as  appears 

from  their  dates^  not  being  printed  till  several 

years  after  his  death ;   <<  De  Vita  et  Rebus 

gestis  Patris  Petri  Canisii   de  Societate  Jesu, 

Lib.  m.,"    i5i4,  4to.;    «  Viu  B.  Stanislai 

Kostkse,  Soc.  Jed.)^  161  a^  izmo.y  in  Italian 

as  weU  as  Latin ;.  <*  Libellus  de  Ratione  Libroa 

cum  Profectu  legendi,"  together  with  <<  Om- 

tio  de  vitanda  Librorum   Moribus  noxiorum 

Lectione/'  i6i4>  lamo. ;  <<  Epistola  de  Uti« 

litate  bene  legendi  ad  Mensam/'  i62iy  lamo.; 

«  Modus   utiliter  Studendi  j"   «*  Orationes,'* 

&c.     Sotvelli    Bibl.    Script.    Sac.   Jesu.     Mo-^ 

reri.  —  M. 

SACKVILLE,  Thomas^  Lord  Buckhurst 
and  Earl  of  Dorset^  an  accomplished  nobleman, 
one  of  tlie  earliest  cultivators  of  English  poetry, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville  of  Buck-- 
hurst  in  the  parish  of  Withiam,  Sussex.  Ac- 
cording to  his  age  stated  by  Dr.  Abbot  in  his 
funeral  sermon,  he  was  bom  in  1536;  but 
Mr.  Warton  affirms  this  Hate  to  be  evidently 
inaccurate,  and  says  that  bis  birth  should  be 
placed  at  least  six  years  earlier.  He  appears 
to  have  had  a  domestic  education  till  his  being 
entered  (as  is^  conjectured)  at  Hart^hall,  Ox- 
ford ;  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  at 
which  University  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  both  these  semih. 
naries  for  his  performances  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish p^try,  nor  did  he  desert  the  muses  when 
he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple.  He  studied 
the  law  so  far  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  but 
without  any  intention  of  practising  it,  for  he 
was  bom  to  the  expectation  of  an  ample  patri- 
mony. He  was  a  representative  in  parliament 
for  Westmorland  in  the  fourth  and  fifj^h  years 
of  Queen  Mary ;  and  about  that  time,  in  15571 
he  formed  the  plan  of  a  poem  intended  to 
comprehend  a  view  of  all  the  illustrious  but 
unfortunate  characters  of  English  history  from 
the  conquest,  by  way  of  moral  example,  under 
die  title  of  the  ^  Mirrour  of  Magistrates.'^ 
Of  this  virork  he  finished  a  poetical  preface, 
termed  an  <<  Induction,'^  and  one  legend,  on 
Ae  life  of  Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham :  the  rest  of  the  design  was  committed  to 
other  hands.  In  1561  his  tragedy  of  <<  Gor- 
boduc^  was  exhibited  in  the  Inner  Temple 
hally  and.  afterwafd»  before  Queen  Eliaabedi 


ae  WhitehaU,  wtth  gi«at  apphim.  Thiir< 
pieoe^  the  poetieaL  meiita  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  conaidered,  waa  well  calculated  to 
ingratiate  the  -wiiter  with  his  sovereign,  on 
account  of  the  maxims  of  high  loyalty  which 
he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  good  counseUot, 
Eubultts,  who  condemns  resialance  to*  Kings 
upon  any  account  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Sackville  manded  about  15^7  a^lady  who 
was  his  kinswoman,  and  with  whom  he  passed 
the  whole  of  hia  after-life*    He  was  a  member 
in  the  two  first  parliaments^  of  Elizabeth,  for 
Sussex  and  for  Bucks,  after  which  he  travelled 
abroad.    Tlie  cause  of  his  absence  was  pro» 
bably  an  embarrassment  in  his  ciscumstancet^ 
for  he  appears  to  have  been  much  inclined  to 
profusion  in  his  youth*     At  the  time  of  hia> 
father's  death,  in  1^66^  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
Rome,  but  on  what  account, 'we  ate  not  in-- 
formed.     He  soon  obtained  his  liberation,  and 
on  his  return  entered  into  the  possession  of  a. 
large  inheritance.     In  the  following  year  he 
was  knighted,  and  raised  to  the  peev^*e  by  tlie 
title  of  Baron  of  Buckhurst.     Being  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  that  order  in  character  and 
accomplishments,    be  was    selected    by    the 
Queen,  in  1-570,  as  the  head  of  a  complimen- 
tary embassy  to  Charles  IX.  of  France  on  ac- 
count of  his  marriage,  on  which  occasion  he 
indulged    his  taste  for   magnificence   to  the 
injury  of  Kis  fortune..     He   was  afterwards 
joined  in  several  important  commissions;  and 
in  I $2^  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  States 
of  the  United  Provinces  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
quiring into  their  complaints  against  the  Earl  o£ 
Leicester.     His  report  of  the  mailer  was  so* 
displeasing  to  that  potent  favourite,  that  he  in-> 
fluenced  the  Queen,  on  Lord  Duckhurst's  re- 
turn,  to  confine  him  above  nine  months  to  Iub 
house;  and  it  was  not  till  Leicester's  death 
that  he  was  restored  to  his  liberty.     <<  So  ol>- 
sequious  (says-  his  chaplain  Abbot)  was  he  to- 
this  command,  that  in  all  the  time  he  never 
would  endure,  openly  or  secretly,  by  day  or 
night,  to  see  either  wife  or  child ;"  but  tbk 
was  an  age  in  which  the  greatest  and  proudest 
of  the  English  nobility  vied  with  each  other  in 
a  romantic  submission  to  a  female  sovereign*. 
The  Queen,   now  freed  from  an  ovet-ruhng 
influence,    testified   her  returning   favour   to^ 
Lord  Buckhurst  by  conferring  upon  him,  in 
1589,  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  by  inter- 
fering openly  to  procure  for  him,  in  1591^  the 
chancdlor  ship  oi  the  University  of  Oxford,  in. 
opposition    to    the    Earl  of   Essex,    whom,, 
though    a    new   favourite,    she    occasionally 
wulKd  ta  humiUate.^    When  residing  for  a. 
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^ime  at  Oxford  in  his  capacity  of  chancellor, 
the  Queen  honoured  him  with  a  visit  of  several 
'days,  and  was  splendidly  entertained. 

In  1598  Lord  Bucknurst  was  joined  with 
Ihe  treasurer  Burleigh  in  negotiations  for  a 
peace  with  Spain  j  and  when  the  States- 
General,  taking  the  alarm,  sent  oyer  deputies 
to  renew  their  own  treaty  with  England,  he 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  them,  and  signed 
m  new  treaty  on  terms  V4ty  advantageous  to  his 
mistress.  Elizabeth  now  thought  it  time  to 
'bestow  upon  him  some  substanti^il  reward  for 
his  services  ^  and  upon  the  death  of  Burleigh, 
"she  nominated  him  to  the  vacant  post  of  Lord 
'High-treasurer,  in  1599*  In  this  situation  he 
was  instrumental  in  discovering  and  defeating 
the  dangerous  projects  of  the  Earl  of  Essex ; 
mnd  at  the  trial  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman, 
-he  sat  as  high-steward,  in  which  office  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  prudence  and  humanity, 
^f  t  appears  that  he  did  not  attach  himself  to  any 
of  the  factions  by  which  the  court  was  divided 
in  that  reign,  but  stood  solely  upon  the  good 
graces  of  his  Sovereign,  who  continued  as  long 
as  she  lived  to  display  her  confidence  in  him 
1)y  employing  him  in  the  management  of  various 
important  affairs.  On  the  accession  of  King 
James  his  post  of  treasurer  was  confirmed  to 
him  for  life ;  and  in  1604  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Dorset.  He  attended  to  the  business  of  his 
office  and  other  state*afFairs  till  his  death,  which 
happened  suddenly  at  the  council-table  in  April 
1608,  at  the  age,  according  to  Dr.  Abbot,  of 
72,  but  probably  nearer  that  of  80. 

Although  the  Earl  of  Dorset  scarcely  ranks 
mmong  the  more  eminent  statesmen  of  Eli- 
zabeth's reign,  yet  he  appears  to  have  filled  the 
offices  entrusted  to  him  with  great  credit,  and 
for  public  and  private  worth  and  integrity  to 
have  been  surpassed  by  none  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  good  speaker,  and  a  better  writer,  com- 
posing most  of  his  official  papers  himself;  for 
his  refined  taste  inspired  him  with  disgust  at 
the  barbarism  of  secretaries.  As  a  poet  he  de- 
serves great  praise  for  having  brought  English 
heroic  verse  almost  to  a  state  of  perfection,  and 
for  having  given  the  first  specimen  of  regular 
tragedy  in  blank  verse.  The  "  Induction*'  to 
the  "  Mirrour  of  Magistrates"  contains  an 
imaginary  descent  to  the  infernal  regions,  under 
the.  guidance  of  Sorrow,  introductory  to  the 
stories  afterwards  told  by  the  persons  them- 
selves whose  misfortunes  are  the  subject  of  the 
Mirrour.  It  is  written  in  stanzas,  of  lines  in 
lieroic  measure,  the  versification  of  which  is 
for  the  most  part  as  pure  and  regular  as  that  of 
any  moderni  while  the  strength  of  descriptionj 


and  the  force  of  imagination  displayed  In  in- 
venting allegorical  characters,  are  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  Spenser.  His  tragedy  of  **  Gor- 
boduc,"  or,  as  it  was  entitled  when  printed  in 
157 1,  "  The  Tragidie  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,** 
is  a  bloody  tale  from  English  history,  composed 
without  attention  to  dramatic  rules,  and  with 
little  interest  or  pathos,  but  with  considerable 
force  of  poetical  conception  and  moral  senti- 
ment, and  in  pure  and  perspicuous  language, 
free  from  the  turgidity  that  afterwards  so  much 
infected  the  English  theatre.  SackVtUc  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  assisted  in  this  play  by 
Thomas  Norton,  to  whom  the  three  first  acts 
•were  ascribed  ;  but  Mr.  Warton,  from  internal 
evidence,  is  led  to  doubt  the  fact,  Norton's 
avowed  poetry  being  of  an  inferior  quality  to 
that  of  Gorboduc,  which  is  throughout  uni- 
form in  style.  Perhaps  the  planning  of  the 
acts  only  was  his  part.  This  trugedy  has  been 
several  times  printed,  the  last  edition .  being 
undertaken  by  Spence  in  1 736,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Pope,  who  was  desirous  of  again  bringing 
it  into  notice ;  but  the  attempt  was  attended 
with  little  success.  This  nobleman  also  pre- 
fixed a  Latin  epistle  to  Clarke's  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Castiglione's  *^  Courtier,''  printed  in 
157 1.  Biogr,  Brit.  Co/iin/s  Peerage.  JVar^^ 
iott*s  Hut.  of  Pcetryi^— A. 

SACROBOSCO,  John  de,  an  eminent 
mathematician  in  the  13th  century.  Is  claimed 
for  a  countryman  by  writers  of  the  Englibh, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  nations.  According  to  Leland 
and  Pitts,  he  was  born  at  Halifax  in  Yorkshire, 
whence  they  derive  his  surname ;  the  former 
rendering  it  in  the  Saxon  idiom,  Ha/igtva/Je, 
or  Halifax^  and  the  latter  in  English,  Holywood* 
According  to  Stainhurst,  he  was  a  native  of 
Holywood,  near  Dublin;  but  according  to 
Dempster  and  Mackenzie,  of  Nithsdale  in 
Scotland.  His  English  Uographers  state,  that 
he  appears  to  have  received  his  academical 
education  at  Oxford.  Mackenzie,  on  the 
contrary,  informs  us,  that,  after  finishing  his 
studies,  he  took  holy  orders,  and  became  a 
canon-regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustinci 
in  the  nimous  monastery  of  Holywood  in 
Nithsdale.  They  all  agree,  however,  in  assert- 
ing, that  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life 
at  Paris  \  where,  says  Mackenzie,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  university  in  the 
year  laai,  under  the  syndics  of  the  Scotch 
nation.  In  this  seminary  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  polite  literature 
and  philosophy  }  and  mc^'e  particularly,  by  the 
ardour  and  success  with  which  he  cultivated 
the  mathematical   sciences.     Being   ele^od 
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pr6fessdr  of  the   mathematics^  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  apppintment  with  very  high 
reputation   for   many    years,  .  and    was  justly 
considered  to  be  the  ablest  mathematician  of 
his  time.     He  died  in  1256,  as  appears  from 
the    inscription    on    his    monument    in    the 
cloisters    belonging    to    that   branch   of    the 
Trinitarians  called   Mathurins,    at  Paris.     He 
was    the   authot   of  a   treatise  **  De  Sphaera 
Mundi,"  which  has  been   frequently  printed, 
and    illustrated    with    the    commentaries    of 
Christopher   Clavius,    Peter    Valerian,    EUas 
Venetus,    Peter   Nonius,    and   other   learned 
mathematicians ;  <<  De   Anni  Ratione,  scu  de 
Computo Ecclesiastico,"  also  freq uently  printed, 
both  in  a  separate  form,  and  with  the  former 
in  an  8vo.  volume  ;  "  De  Algorismo,"  printed 
at  Paris  in    1498,    with    "   Comment.    Petri 
Cirvilli  Hisp. ;"    «  De    Astrolabis  5"  *'  Bre^ 
viarium    Juris,'*     &c.     Lelattdi    Comment,    de 
Script,  Brit  an.  Cap*  ccc/xxvi,  Pitsaus  de  II lust » 
J^ngiia  Script,   sub.  an*  .1  ^^6^  •   Hutton^s  Math, 
Diet.  —  M. 

SACY,  Loui9  i>B,  an-  advocate  and  an 
cstimal)le  man  of  letters',  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1654^  .  Hc:  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  at 
which  he  appeared  with  distinction,  as  well 
for  the  eloquence  and  soundness  of  his  pleadings, 
as-  for-  the  probity  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
polish  and  amenity  of  his  manners.  Attached 
to  literature  by  inclination,  he  employed  his 
leisure  in  composing  works,  of  which  the  first 
that  appeared  W'^s  a  ^<  Translation  of  Pliny's 
Epistles,"  1699,  1701.  This  was  very  well 
received  by  the  public,  and  obtained  him  a 
seat  in  the  French  academy  in  1701.  This 
version,  says  D'AIembert,  is  "  as  agreeable  to 
read  as  the  original,  and  at  the  same  time  less 
fatiguing,  because  the  translator,  while  he 
enters  into  all  Pliny's  refinement  of  thought, 
ex  {Presses  it  with  more  simplicity  ;  so  that  the 
author's  wit  appears  with  more  advantage  by 
being  freed  from  the  studied  dress  which  too 
often  impairs  its  beauty  in  the  Latin."  M.  de 
Sacy  prefixed  to  his  work  an  elegant  life  of 
Pliny  the  Younger,  and  he  followed  it  with  a 
translation  of  his  "  Panegyric  of  Trajan.". 
The  reputation  and  amiable  qualities  of  this 
writer  gave  him  admission  into  a  select  society 
of  which  the  celebrated  Marquise  de  Lambert 
was  the  centre,  and  he  became  her  most 
intimate  and  confidential  friend.  It  was  in  the 
bosom  of  this  society  that  he  composed  his 
«<Trait^de  rAmitie,"a  work  which  displayed  the 
influ-nce  of  friendship  upon  his  own  pure  and 
elegant  mind,  though,  according  to  D'Alem- 
bert|  it  is  neither  ^ufliciently  tender  for  the 


votaries   of  sensibility,  nor  profound  enough 
for  philosophers  \  it  was  dedicated  to  Madanaf 
de   Lambert.   .Soon    after,    he    published    a 
•*  Traite   de  la  Gloire ;"  and  in  these  com- 
positions, as  well  as  in  the^  collection  of  his 
"  Factums"  or  pleadings,  which,  with  some 
other  pieces,  he  published  some  time  before 
his  death  in  2  vols.  410.,  he  had  obviously  in 
view  the  imitation  of  the  great  {loman  orator, 
whom,  indeed,  he  followed  with  very  distant 
steps.     He  could  not,  however,  be  surpassed, 
in  the  generous  manner  in  which  he  exercised 
his  profession.     The  president  Montesquieu, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  academy,  said  of 
him,  <<  All  who  wanted  his  assistance  became 
his  friends.     At  the  close  of  every  day  he  found 
scarcely  any  other  recom pence  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  additional   good  actions  > 
and  growing  continually  less  rich  but  muck 
more  disinterested,  he  left  to  his  children  only 
the-  honour   of  having   had  so  respectable  a 
father.*'     M.  de  Sacy  died  at  Paris  in   1 727, 
at  the  age  of  73.     His   style  as   a  writer  is 
pure  and  elegant,  his  thoughts  are  refined,  and 
his  sentiments  elevated,  but  he  is  charged  with 
being    too    fond  of  epigrammatic  turns    and 
antitheses.     Moreri,    D^Alembert  Hist.  Acad. 
Nouv.  Diet,  Hist,  —  A. 

SADOC,  a  famous  Jewish  doctor  in  the 
third  century  B.  C,  and  principal  founder  of 
the  sect  who  after  him  were  called  Sadducees, 
was  the  disciple  of  Antigonus  Sochaeus,  pre^* 
sident  of  the  Sanhedrim  about  260  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  That  great 
doctor,  offended  at  the  corruptions  of  the  law 
of  Moses  which  began  to  take  place  soon 
after  the  termination  of  the  prophetic  age^ 
by  the  introduction  of  the  traditionary  law^ 
which  chiefly  respected  ceremonies,  fastings^ 
and  other  practices  distinct  from  the  moral 
duties  of  life ;  and  more  particularly  reprobating 
the  pretensions  which  were  made  to  meri- 
torious works  of  supererogation,  by  means  of 
which  men  hoped  to  entitle  themselves  to 
extraordinary  temporal  rewards  ;  strenuously 
maintained  and  taught,  that  men  ought  to 
serve  God,  not  in  a  servile  manner,  either 
tlirough  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward, 
but  from  a  pure  and  disinterested  principle  of 
piety.  This  refined  doctrine,  which  he  opposed 
only  to  the  expectation  of  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments,  was  misinterpreted  by  his. 
followe'rs,  who  extended  it  to  the  rewards  and 
punisnments  of  a  future  life.  Such  was  the 
construction  which  was  put  upon  it  by  Sadoc. 
and  Baithosus,  two  of  his  disciples,  who,  after 
his  deaths  taught  that  no   future   state   of 
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ftwards  or  punithmenti  was  to  be  expected, 
wmdf  consequently,  that  there  would  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Hence  arose,  about 
two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  sect  of 
>Che  Baithossei,  or  Sadducees.  These  appella- 
tions appear  at  first  to  hare  been  used  pro- 
.miscuously;  but  by  degrees  the  former  fell 
into  disuse,  and  the  sect  was  known  only  by 
the  latter  name.  For  the  history  of  this  sect 
we  refer  to  Josephus,  as  quoted  below,  to 
Basnage's  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  book  ii« 
ch.  vii.  or  to  the  "  Ancient  Universad  History," 
vol.  z.  book  ii.  ch.  xi.  We  shall  present  our 
readers,  however,  with  the  summary  of  their 
distinguishing  opinions  which  is  drawn  up  by 
Enfield.  **  The  chief  heads  of  the  Sadducsean 
tenets  were  these:  all  laws  and  traditions, 
not  comprehended  in  the  written  law,  are  to 
he  rejected  as  merely  human  iuTentions. 
Neither  angels  nor  spirits  hare  a  distinct 
existence,  separate  from  their  corporal  vest- 
ttient.  The  soul  of  man,  therefore,  does  not 
remain  after  this  life,  but  expires  with  the 
body.  There  will  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  nor  any  rewards  of  punishments  after 
this  life.  Man  is  not  subjected  to  irresistible 
iate,  but  has  the  framing  of  his  condition 
chiefly  in  his  own  power.  Pdygamy  oneht 
not  to  be  practised.  It  has  been  asserted,  that 
die  Sadducees  ovlj  received,  as  of  sacred  au- 
ihortty,  the  five  nooks  of  Moses.  But  the 
contrary  clearly  appears  from  their  controversy 
with  the  Pharisees,  in  which  the  latter  appeal 
to  the  prophets,  and  other  sacred  writings,  as 
weH  as  the  law,  which  they  could  not  have 
done  with  any  propriety  or  eflSsct,  had  not  the 
Sadducees  admitted  their  authority.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  had  this  been  the  case,  it  is 
very  improbable  that  such  heresy  would  have 
passed  without  censure.  The  Sadducees  are 
flometimes  ranked  with  the  Epicureans;  but 
improperly :  for  though  they  agreed  with  them 
in  denying  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  they 
differed  from  them  essentially  in  their  ideas  of 
God  and  Px;ovidence.  Whilst  the  Epicureans 
admitted  no  supreme  intelligent  ruler  of  the 
world,  and  supposed  the  gods  wholly  uncon- 
cerned in  human  affairs,  the  Sadducees  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  the  one  true  God, 
tiie  lehovah  of  the  Jews,  and  admitted  his 
universal  providence,  only  rejecting  the  notion 
of  an  absolute  and  uncontroulable  influence 
over  the  volitions  and  actions  of  men:  they 
admitted,  too,  the  reasonableness  and  obliga* 
tion  of  religious  worship.  Their  denial  oF  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  may 
perhaps  be  in  part  ascribed  to  their  belief  in 


the  homogeneous  nature  of  man  ;  for  JoKjdiiu 
expressly  says,  that  they  took  away  the  dis- 
tinct and  permanent  nature  of  the  souL  This 
was,  probably,  the  chief  ground  of  their  oppo* 
eition  to  Christianity,  whose  distinguishing  doc- 
trine is  that  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead." 
Josephi  Antiq.  lib*  xiiu  cap*  fcviii*  lib,  xviii. 
cap*  iu  BeL  Jud.  lib.  ii,  cap*  xU.  Ligbtfbo^s 
Talmudical  Exercicatiws  upon  Acts  fcxiii.  8.  £ff- 
ficU^s  Hist*  Phil*  Vol*  II*  b*  iv*  ch*  i.  Jen* 
ning/s  Jewish  Antiq*  Vol*  L  b.  i.  ch*  xi*  —  M. 

S ADOLETO,  Jacopo,  a  celebrated  cardinal, 
bom  at  Modena  in  14771  was  the  son  of  Gio- 
vanni Sadoleto,  an  eminent  jurist.  He  studied 
at  Ferrara,  where  one  of  his  masters  was  the 
learned  Niccolo  Leoniceno.  Polite  literature 
and  philosophy  were  the  favourite  objects  of 
his  attention ;  and  his  father,  who  had  designed 
to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  profession,  suffered 
him  to  follow  his  inclinations.  Repairing  to 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Alexander  VI.,  he  found 
a  munificent  patron  in  Cardinal  Oliviero  Ca« 
raflFisi,  and  an  exc^lent  preceptor  in  Scipione 
Carteromaco,  under  whom  he  made  a  great 
progress  in  elegant  literature.  He  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  by  his  Latin  stvle, 
diat  Leo  X.,  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  raised  to 
the  pontificate,  nonnnated  him  and  Bembo  his 
secretaries.  His  services  in  this  capacity  were 
so  much  approved,  that  Leo  conferred  upon 
him  the  bishopric  of  Carpentras  in  15 17  $  and 
is  said  to  have  been  obliged  to  lay  his  conunandt 
upon  him  in  order  to  induce  him  to  accept 
this  promotion.  The  succeedii^  pontificate  of 
Adrian  was  less  favourable  to  Ciceronian 
scholars ;  and  Sadoleto  had  the  additional  mor* 
tification  of  being  calunmiated  as  having  falsi* 
fied  a  brief.  He  therefore  retired  in  1523  to 
his  see,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  lovers  of  po» 
lished  writing  and  manners  in  the  Romas 
court.  Clement  VIL  recalled  him  to  his  for- 
mer post,  and  manifested  the  greatest  regant 
for  him.  That  pope  did  not,  however,  pay  the 
deference  to  his  prudent  counsels  which  might 
have  averted  the  impending  dangers,  of  which* 
Sadoleto  was  so  well  aware,  that  he  obtained 
permission  to  retire  to  his  bishopric  only  twenty 
days  before  the  sack  of  Rome.  In  that  terri- 
ble catastrophe  he  lost  all  the  property  which 
he  had  left  in  the  capital,  and  it  was  the 
eventual  cause  of  the  dispersion  c^  a  rare  and 
valuable  library  which  he  had  collected.  This 
was  put  on  board  a  ship  for  France,  and  had 
arrived  on  the  coast,  when  the  plague  breaking 
out  among  the  passengers,  the  ship  was  not 
sufllered  to  enter  a  port.  The  books  of  Sado« 
leto,  therefore,  with  the  rest  of  the  caigo^  werv 
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^rsinsported  to  some  distant  country »  and  lost 
^o  their  owner.  At  Carpentras  he  employed 
himself  in  pastoral  cares,  and  obtsdned  no  less 
hononr  as  an  exemplary  prelate,  than  he  had 
done  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  scholars  of  the 
age.  '  He  repressed  the  extortion  of  the  Jewish 
usurers,  relieved  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
provided  for  the  liberal  education  of  the  youth, 
and  was  very  vigilant  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  new  opinions  in  his  diocese,  though  he 
always  treated  the  persons  of  the  reformers 
with  lenity.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Francis  L,  who  made  great  offers  to  draw  him 
to  his  court }  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
obey  the  call  of  Paul  III.,  who,  in  1536,  created 
Jiim  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  reform, 
and  elevated  him  to  the  cardinalate.  He  gave 
advice  freely  to  that  pontifiF,  who  held  him  in 
great  esteem,  and  took  him  to  Nice  in  15589 
when  he  had  a  conference  with  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  L  It  was  still  the  Cardinal's  principal 
desire  to  reside  at  his  see,  and  employ  himself 
in  pastoral' duties  and  the  cultivation  of  letters; 
and  he  was  permitted  to  indulge  this  laudable 
inclination  till  1542,  when  the  Pope  sum- 
moned him  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him  his 
legate  to  the  King  of  France,  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  a  peace  between  that  monarch 
and  the  Emperor.  He  succeeded  in  disposing 
the  mind  of  die  French  King  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, but  insuperable  obstacles  were  raised  on 
the  part  of  Charles.  Sadoleto  returned  to 
Rome,  and  assisted  in  the  frequent  congrega- 
tions held  previously  to  the  convocation  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  till  his  death  in  1547.  He 
was  interred  without  pomp,  according  to  his 
own  direction,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula,  and  his  funeral  eulogy  vras  pro- 
aounced  by  Cardinal  Carafia. 

Few  men  of  the  age  have  left  a  more  tho- 
roughly estimable  character  than  Cardinal  Sa- 
^olet.  His  disinterestedness  was  shewn  by 
his  refusal  of  any  other  benefice  than  the  hum- 
ble bishopric  of  Carpentras,  though  pluralities 
were  never  more  common  among  the  digni- 
taries of  the  church.  His  temper  was  mild, 
with  great  sensibilitv  and  elevation  of  soul; 
and  he  united  solid  piety  and  fervent  zeal,  with 
freedom  from  superstition  and  christian  cha- 
rity. His  address  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Geneva,  who  had  begun  to  throw  oflF  the 
papal  yoke,  is  a  model  of  episcopal  eloquence 
and  paternal  mildness^  It  was  answered  bv 
Calvin.  In  his  youth  he  obtained  a  high  rank 
among  those  Italians  who,  at  this  period,  culti- 
Tated  polite  literature  with  a  success  that  hat 
sendered  them  a  lund  of  second  classics. 
"  ¥0L.  vxu. 


prose  style  in  Latin  was  formed  upon  an 
exclusive  imitation  of  Cicero's,  and*  his  verse 
upon  an  equally  close  imitation  of  Virgil's; 
of  both  of  which  great  authors  the  phra-* 
seology  was  freely  copied  by  Sadolet,  as  well 
as  b^  his  contemporaries*  Having  a  more 
serious  turn  than  Bembo  and  some  others,  he 
never  disgraced  his  pen  by  indecent  levities, 
but  always  preserved  a  gravity  becoming  his 
station.  Of  his  Latin  poetry  the  most  admired 
pieces  are  that  entitled  Curtius,  and  that  upon 
the  statue  of  Laocoon.  Among  his  miscella* 
neous  works  in  prose,  his  treatise  *<  De  Liberia 
instituendis"  contains  many  valuable  precepts 
and  just  observations  on  moral  and  literary 
education ;  and  his  two  books  *^  De  Laudibut 
Philosophise"  happily  imitate  not  only  the  style, 
but  the  manner  of  tninking  of  Cicero.  Some 
**  Discourses,"  and  1 7  books  of  «  Epistles," 
belong  to  this  class  of  his  writingSi.  Of  his 
various  theological  works  the  most  celebrated 
is  his  ««  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,"  published  about  1535,  and  for 
which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  involved  in 
an  ecclesiastical  censure.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  deviated  from  the  opinions  of  St.  Augus- 
tin  respecting  grace,  and  to  have  approached 
the  heresy  of  the  Semi-Pelagians;  and  through 
the  interterence  of  the  Master  of  the  Sacred 
Palace  his  work  underwent  a  prohibition.  Some 
propositions  were  also  selected  from  it  by  the 
faculty  of  theology  at  Paris,  and  were  sent  to 
the  author  for  Explanation.  He  suffered  much 
uneasiness  from  these  attacks ;  but  at  length, 
by  some  alterations  and  elucidations,  accom- 
panied with  profound  submission  to  the  author 
rity  of  the  church,  the  work  was  declared  ca- 
thofic,  and  its  perusal  was  permitted.  Sadolet 
was  a  correspondent  of  most  of  the  eminent 
writers  and  scholars  of  the  tirne^  among  whom'  * 
were  Erasmus  and  Melanchthon.  His  worka 
were  published  collectively  at  Verona  in  3  vols. 
4to.,  1 740.     Moreri.   Tiraboscki.  —  A. 

SAEMUND,  SiGFUssoN,  a  celebrated  Ice- 
landic  writer,  according  to  the  account  given  ini 
his  life  by  Amas  Maenxus,  and  prefixed  to  the 
Edda  rythmica  published  by  the  Magnasan  con>« 
mission,  was  born  in  1054,  1056,  or  1057. 
His  father  Sigfus  was  a  priest.  He  travelled  at 
a  very  early  period  into  foreign  parts,  in  order 
to  improve  himself  in  knowledge,  and  for  a 
long  time  none  of  his  countrymen  knew  what 
had  become  of  him.  At  length  John  Ogmund- 
sen,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Holum^ 
when  on  a  tour  to  Rome,  found  htm  at  Paris, 
and  carried  him  back  with  YiivQ,  to  Iceland. 
Aftp:  hii  ieturn>  he  entered  into  holy  ordtrs^ 
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and  resided  at  kis  patemsd  estate  Odde»  ^ere 
be  established  a  school.  He  contributed,  with 
Bishop  Gissur  and  Marcus  Langmandy  to  in* 
duce  the  Icelanders  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy, 
was  consulted  by  Bishops  Thorlac  2nd  Ketel  in 
vegard  to  the  formation  of  their  ecclesiastical 
laws,  and  died  in  1133-  When  Saemund  was 
seventy  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  history  of  Nor* 
way,  from  the  time  of  Harold  Haarfager  to 
that  of  Magnus  the  Good.  Of  this  work  nor- 
thing now  remains  but  a  dry  catalogue  of 
names,  which  was  converted  into  sometliing 
like  verse  by  an  anonymous  writer,  and  con* 
tinued  down  to  King  Sverrer,  with  a  dedication 
toSaemund's  grandson  John  Loptson,  on  whom 
high  encomiums  are  bestowcxi.  Saemund's 
fame  can  receive  no  addition  from  this  Northern 
Chronicle, since  it  does  not  now  exist;  and  his 
reputation  can  be  as  little  benefited  by  the  so 
called  <<  Annales  Odenses,''  or  annals  which 
take  their  name  from  the  place  where  he  re* 
sided ;  since  Amas  Magnseus  in  his  life  of 
S«mund,  Halfdem  Einarsen  in  his  Histotia 
Litteraria  Islandica,  and  Suhm  in  the  preface 
to  his  critical  history,  have  shewn  tibat  diey  do 
not  belong  to  him*  But  Saemund  is  generally 
allowed  the  merit  of  having  collected  the  poe- 
tical Edda,  by  which  means  he  presenred  these 
curious  and  valuable  remains  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  mythology,  poetry,  and  morality, 
from  being  lost.  Yet  though  this  honour  is 
ascribed  to  Saemund,  Amas  Magnaeus,  in  the 
before  mentioned  biography,  has  placed  all  the 
circumstances  relating  to  that  subject  in  such  a 
light,  that  it  remains  highly  problematical 
whether  he  has  the  least  title  to  it* 
.  Brynyolf  Svendsen,  Bishop  of  Skalholt, 
about  the  year  1639,  discovered  the  poetical 
Edda,  tliirty-five  in  number,  and  styled  them, 
on  the  faitn  of  tradition,  the  Edda  SaemundU 
After  this,  Resenius,  in  1665,  published  Vo- 
luspa  and  Havamal ;  a  few  extracts  of  some 
other  poems  were  given  in  Bartholin's  Antiqui* 
ties,  and  these  were  the  only  specimens  of 
Edda  poetry  with  which  the  learned  in  Europe 
were  acquainted  till  Thorkelin,  then  Sandvig, 
and  at  last  the  Magnxan  commission,  commu* 
nicated  to  the  public  a  great  many  more  of 
them.  The  first  volume  of  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  the  commission  appeared  in  1787. 
Among  those  who  superinteiided  the  learned 
school  at  Odde,  after  Saemund's  death,  was  his 
grandson,  already  mentioned,  John  Loptson,' 
who  in  his  time  was  one.  of  the  richest  and 
most  respectable  men  in  the  country*  Anr  ori- 
ginal  copy  of  a  poem  written  in  praise  of  him 
on  parchment!  and  called  '*  Flatotbqgen^"  i» 


stilt  preserved  in  the  King's  library,  at  Copen-- 
hagen.  This  poem  was  pul^lished  by  Erichsen 
in  1 787*  Histgrish^statistish  SkUdring  tf  TiU^ 
tanden  i  Dart  mark  og  Norgt  i  JEldrt  og  nyere 
Tider  ved  Rasmus  Nyenip  Prvfessor  i  Littery- 
air  hlstorien  og  BiUiothdtar  ved  Kinbenhavns  Uni^ 
versitet, — J. 

SAGE,  Alain -Rene  le,  a  celebrated 
French  writer  of  romance  and  comedy,  was 
born  about  1677  at  Ruys  in  Britany.  He 
came  early  to  the  metropolis,  apparently  with 
no  other  views  than  those  of  a  writer  by  pro» 
fession,  and  first  made  *'hinuielf  known  by  a 
paraphrastic  version  of  the  Greek  letters  of 
Aristsenetes*  Having  learned  the  Spanish  Ian* 
guage  and  studied  its  writers,  he  made  ita 
novels  or  romances  the  foundation  of  several 
works  of  the  same  class,  and  introduced  the 
scenery  and  manners  of  Spain  into  others.  He*^ 
began  with  <<  Guzman  d'Alfarache/'  the  ad» 
ventures  in  which  are  chiefly  low  and  comic 
He  rose  to  a  higher  style  in  <<  Le  Bachelier 
de  Salamanque ;"  and  at  length  produced  hit: 
^  Avantures.de  Gil  Bias  de  Santillane,"  perhaps 
the  most  popular  novel  that  has  appeared  in. 
Europe.  Its  pictures  of  manners  and  charac- 
ters are  extremely  lively  and  amusing ;  and 
though  its  moral  is  not  of  the  purest  and  most 
elevated  kind,  it  contains  many  instructive- 
lessons  of  conduct,  and  displays  much  know*' 
ledge  of  real  life.  It  is  from  this  work  that 
the  author  derives  the  greatest  share  of  fame  \ 
though  his  **  Diable  Boiteuz,''  which  is  rather 
an  unconnected  series  of  characters  and  stories^ 
than  a  proper  novel,  has  also  acquired  a  me* 
rited  popularity  from  its  amusive  variety  and: 
satirical  touches.  LeSage  abo  wiaote  '<  Nou>» 
velles  Avantures  de  Don  Quichotte,''  and  a  no-^ 
vel  entitled  *<  Estavanille,  ou  le  Garcon  de- 
bonne  Humeur  *,'*  and  he  gave  a  translation  o£ 
Boiardo's  "  Orlando  Innamorato*"  His  dra* 
matic  performances  were  chiefly  in  the  walk  of 
low  comedy.  His  <<  Crispin  rival  de  son 
Maitre,"  and  **  Turcaret,"  are  said  to  contaii^ 
humorous  scenes  worthy  of  Moliere.  He  was^ 
married,  and  had  several  children,  one  of  whomr 
appeared  as  an  actor  at  the  French  theatre  un*- 
der  the  name  of  Montmenil*  Another  soa 
was  a  canon  at  Boulogne,  with  whom  his 
father  with  his  family  resided  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1747.  Le  Sage  was  of  a  mild 
and  companionable  disposition,  and  so  enter* 
taining  in  conversation,  that  he  was  always  sur<» 
rounded  in  cofiee-houses  with  an  audience  eager 
to  listen  to  his  sallies  and  anecdotes.  His 
works  shew  him  to  have  thought  freely ;  he  is 
however  said  to  have  been  exact  in  performing 
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the  duties  of  religion.    He  wrote  with  facility, 
taste,  and  purity,  and  hisGil  Bias  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  best  instructors  in  the  French  language. 
Moreri.     Nom\  Diet.  Hist.  —  A. 

SAGrrTARIUS,  Gaspard,  a  teamed 
German,  and  very  voluminous  writer,  especially 
in  history  and  antiquities,  was  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  minister  of  the  same  name,  and  was 
bom  at  Lunenburg  in  1643-  ^^  studied  at 
Lubeck  and  Altenburg,  and  afterwards  visited 
several  of  the  German  universities  and  travelled 
to  Denmark.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  philosophy  at  Jena,  and  in  1^74  was  made 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Hall^ 
and  historian  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony.  He 
passed  his  life  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  in 
writing  and  travelling,  and  died  in  1694.  The 
catalogue  of  his  works,  mostly  written  in  tlie 
Latin  language,  contprizes  between  60  and  70 
publications,  relative  to  theology,  classical 
antiquities  and  criticism,  and  German  history, 
biography,  and  topography.  They  are  replete 
with  learned  research,  though  local  and  limited 
in  their  objects.  Among  the  most  valuable 
are  *«  The  Antiquities  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Thuringia,"  and  a  *«  History  of  the  Marquisses 
and  Elector^  of  Brandenburgh."  Moreri.  SmxH 
Onomast.  —  A. 

SAGREDO,  Giovanni,  a  noble  Venetian, 
18  known  as  a  writer  of  history.  He  was  a 
procurator  of  St.  Mark,  and  m  1675  was 
elected  doge  \  but  finding  the  election  not 
agreeable  to  the  people,  he  voluntarily  re* 
signed  his  office.  He  was  employed  as  am« 
bassador  to  various  European  courts ;  and  in 
1691  was  proveditor-genera]  of  the  Levant 
seas.  Sagredo  published  at  Venice,  in  1677,  a 
history  of  the  Ottoman  empire  under  the  title 
of  <«  Memorie  Istoriche  de*  Monarchi  Otto- 
mani,"  4to.,  commencing  with  the  year 
1300,  and  brought  down  to  1644.  It  is 
written  in  a  concise  style j  after  the  manner 
of  Tacitus,  interspersed  with  political  reflexions, 
and  bears  the  character  of  impartiality  and 
exactness.  It  was  translated  into  French  by 
Laurent,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  6  vols.  lomo., 
1724.  Sagredo  wrote  a  continuation  of  his 
work,,  relative  to  the  war  of  Candia,  which 
has  remained  in  manuscript.     Moreri.  —  A. 

SAINCTES,  Claude  de,  when  latinized, 
Sanctetiusy  a  learned  French  prelate  and  cele- 
brated controversialist  in  the  i6th  century,  was 
bom  in  the  province  of  Perche,  in  the  year 
1525.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  admtttM 
a  canon-regular  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Cheron 
near  Chartres,  where  his  lore  of  study  recom- 
ihended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Cardinal  de 


Lorrain,  who  placed  hint  in   the  college  of 
Navarre  at  Paris.     In  this  seminary  he  went 
dirough    his    courses   of   belles-lettres,    phi- 
losophy, and   divinity,    with    great  applause, 
and  particularly  distingui6he4  himself  by  the 
abilities  which  he  displayed  as   a   disputant* 
Having  entered   into  priest's  orders,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1555,  he  was 
soon  afterwards  presented  to  the  benefice  of 
Belleville-le-Comte  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres ; 
and  in   1 561,  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
college  of  Boissy  at  Paris.     In  the  course  of 
that  year,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  patiron 
Cardinal    de  Lorrain,    Queen    Catharine    d» 
Medici  employed  him  as  a  champion  for  the 
Catholic  cause  in  the  famous   conference  at 
Poissy.     TheSnanner  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  gave  such  satisfaction   to  his  party, 
that  he  was  selected  by  King  Charles  IX.  to 
be  one  of  the  twelve  French  doctors  who  were 
sent  Co  attend  the  council  of  Trent.     After 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  repeatedly  called 
upon    to    hold    disputations    with    Calvinist 
ministers,    and   to  display  his  erudition   and 
ingenuity  in  attacks  upon  them  through  the 
press.    The  services  which  he  rendered  to  the 
Catholic  church  against  the  Protestants  were 
considered  to  be  so  meritorious,  that  in  157J 
King  Henry  III.  made  him  Bishop  of  Evreuz. 
His  zeal  against  heretics  was  equalled  only  hj 
the  fury  with  which  he  supported  the  interests 
of  the  Leaguey   whose  forces  he  introduced 
into  his  episcopal  city.     Being  afterwards  taken 
prisoner  by   fiie   troop?  of   Henry    IV.  hit 
papers  were  examined,   and  were    found  to 
contain  an  attempt  to  justify  the  assassination 
of  Henry  III.  \  for  wnich  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  be  put  to  death  as  a   traitor. 
However,   in  consequence  of  the  intercession 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and  some  other 
prelates,  his  life  was  spared,  and  his  sentence 
commuted  for   perpetual  imprisonment.     He 
died  at  the  castle  of  Crevecseur  in  1591,  when 
about  sixty-six  years  of  age.     The  most  con- 
siderable of  his  works  are,  a  treatise  in  Larin 
"On  the  Eucharist,"  forming  a  large  volume  in 
folio,  which  was  printed  in  1576,  and  has  been 
much  used  by  subsequent  writers  on  the  Catholic 
side   of   the  que.'?tion  ;    and  an  edition   of  a 
curious  collection,  entitled,  "  Liturgiae,   sive 
Missse  Sanctorum  Patrum :  Jacobi  Apostoli,  et 
Fratris  Domini,  Basilii  magni,  Johannis  Chry- 
sostomi,"  &c.,    1560X  Bvo.,  including  several 
chapters  of  his  own  composition.     Excepting 
^«  The  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Rouen  in  1581," 
which  he  pubUshed  in  Latin  and  French^  an4 
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his  own  <<  Synodd  Statutes,**  his  other  works 
are  all  controversial,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
list  of  them  in  Dupin.  Moreri,  Nouv,  Diet. 
Hist.  —  M. 

SAINT  EVREMOND,  Charles  m  Mae- 

QUETEL    DS    SaINT   DeNIS  SeIGMEUR    DB|    a 

man  of  letters  of  temporary  celebrity,  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family  near  Coutances  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1613.  He  studied  the  law  at  Paris, 
but  quitted  that  pursuit  to  enter  into  the  army, 
and  served  as  a  captain  of  infantry  at  the  siege 
of  Arras  in  1640.  By  his  courage  and  agree- 
able  manners  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Prince  of  Cond£,  who  made  him  a  lieutenant 
of  his  guards,  and  he  foueht  under  him  at 
Friburg  and  Nordlingen,  at  the  latter  of  which 
he  received  a  considerable  wound.  Having, 
however,  imprudently  exercised  his  talent  for 
nillery  at  the  expence  of  that  prince,  he  lost 
his  favour,  and  was  deprived  of  his  commission. 
He  afrerwards  served  in  Catalonia,  where  he 
was  made  mar^chal  de  camp.  The  friendship 
of  M.  Foucquet  was  of  service  to  him  in  his 
domestic  affairs  ;  but  his  propensity  to  sarcasm 
drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  and  cost  him  three  months  impri- 
sonment in  the  Bastille.  In  the  war  of  the 
Fronde  he  attached  himself  to  the  ropl  party, 
and  obtained  promotion  and  a  pension.  A 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Marshal  Cr^qui  cen- 
suring the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  embroiled 
htm  with  the  ministry,  and  an  order  was  issued 
for  committing  him  again  to  the  Bastille  ;  but 
being  apprized  of  it  in  time,  he  took  refuge 
in  England.  He  was  well  received  at  the  gay 
court  of  Charles  II.  and  passed  all  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  this  country  i  for  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends  for  his  recall  were 
fruitless,  till  he  thought  it  too  late  to  change 
his  abode.  The  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  who 
had  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  having 
quitted  the  court  of  France  and  finally  settled 
in  England,  St.  Evremond  was  one  of  the 
men  of  letters  who  formed  a  circle  about  her, 
«nd  she  was  his  particular  patroness.  He 
passed  here  a  long  epicurean  kind  of  life,  en- 
joying the  pleasures  of  society,  and  of  the 
taole,  to  which  he  was  much  addicted,  fond 
of  the  company  of  young  people,  and  retaining 
his  vivacity  to  a  very  late  period.  Though  by 
no  means  a  rigid  moralist,  he  had  the  quali- 
ties of  a  man  of  honour,  and  was  humane  and 
generous.  He  continued  to  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  but  in  his  last  illness  declined 
the  visit  s  of  priests.  He  died  in  1 703,  at  the  age 
of  80,  <  nd  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
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Samt  ^vretBond  vras  the  author  of  a  variet)r 
of  works,  which  were  much  read  a  century 
aeo.  His  prose  writings  ire  political,  philoso-^ 
phicalf  and  miscellaneous,  and,  without  much 
depth  or  erudition,  display  good  sense  and  pe- 
netration. The  style  is  lively,  but  sometimes- 
obscure  and  affected*  His  comedies-  ar«  in- 
sipid, and  his  poetry  consists  of  mere  vers  de 
society,  which  would  have  been  little  noticed 
had  they  not  been  first  handed  about  in  ma^ 
nuscript  amone  persons  of  fashion.  Hi» 
works  were  publislied  collectively  at  London 
in  3  vols.  4to.,  1705,  and  at  Pans  in  10  vols.. 
lamo.,  1740,  and  in  12  vols.  lamo.,  1753* 
Moreri.     Nouv,  Diet.  Hist.  — -  A. 

SAINT-FOIX,  Germ  aim-Francois  Pou« 
LAIN  DE,  a  French  dramatic  and  miscellaneous^ 
writer,  was  bom  of  noble  parents  at  Reones 
in  1698.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  military 
service,  and  entered  early  into  the  Mousque* 
taires,  whence  he  removed  to  the  cavalry.  He 
had  previously,  however,  imbibed  a  taste  for 
letters,  and  especially  for  the  theatre^  and 
whilst  yet  a  mere  youth  be  composed  two  or 
three  light  pieces  which  were  represented  with 
success.  When  war  with  the  Emperor  broke 
out  in  1733,  Saint-Foix  went  with  his  regi- 
ment to  Italy,  where  he  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Marshal  Broglio,  and  acquitted  himself  of  that 
office  with  reputation.  He  solicited  a  troOp 
in  the  cavalry,  as  due  to  his  services ;  and  not 
being  able  to  obtain  it,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  he  left  the  army  in  disgust,  and  pur- 
chased a  post  of  master  of  the  waters  and 
forests.  This  he  exercised  from  1736  ta 
1740,  ^hen  he  finally  fixed  his  residence  ia 
the  capital. 

Saint-Foix  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that 
fiery  and  headstrong  disposition  which  is 
reckoned  national  to  the  Bretons,  and  he  be*-^ 
came  involved  in  several  quarrels  which  ter« 
minated  in  duels.  He  was  impatient  of  con* 
tradiction,  and  therefore  not  very  fit  for  the 
society  of  men  of  letters,  who  are  usually 
not  a  little  tenacious  of  their  own  opinions^ 
and  prone  to  dispute  those  of  others.  He  was, 
however,  upright  and  generous,  and  a  modest 
estimater  of  ms  own  talents  %  and  he  passed 
through  his  literary  career  with  success  and 
credit.  The  petulance  of  his  temper  scarcely 
appeared  in  his  writings,  which  are  in  general 
elegant,  delicate,  and  agreeable.  From  174a 
to  1 76 1  he  produced  twenty  comedies,  which 
were  all  successful  on  the  stage.  Their  cha- 
racter is  peculiar :  they  turn  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  passion  of  love  in  a  young  and  inge- 
nuous mind,  ignorant  of  the  xuture  of  £^ 
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iiffectioD.  Tbey  are  natural  and  easy,  but 
without  much  strength  or  Tariety  of  painting. 
The  most  applauded  were  <<  Les  Graces/' 
<*  L'Oracle/'  and  *«  Le  Sylph  et  les  Hommes." 
Of  his  other  writings  were  "  Lettres  Turques>'' 
a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  Lettres  Persanes  of 
Montesquieu^  but  much  inferior  in  merit  1 
^  Essais  Historiques  sur  Paris/'  an  amusing 
mixture  of  manners  and  antiquities ;  and 
'<  Histoire  de  I'Ordre  du  Saint-Esprit/'  consist* 
ing  of  biographical  anecdotes  of  the  knights  of 
the  Holy-Ghost :  this  last  work  he  composed 
in  his  quality  of  historiographer  of  the  royal 
orders,  a  post  conferred  upon  him  in  his  old 
age.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1776  at  the  age  of 
74.     Necrohgt  Fr»     Nouv.  Diet*  HUt.''-^A. 

SAINT-GELAIS,  Octayian  de,  an  early 
French  writer,  was  born  of  a  n^ble  family 
at  Cognac  in  1466.  He  studied  at  Paris>  and 
entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  order,  but  de- 
toted  himself  more  to  poetry  and  galantry 
than  to  the  duties  of  his  profession.  Througn 
the  favour  of  King  Charles  VIII.,  however, 
he  was  nominated  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  to 
the  bishopric  of  Angouleme  in  1494 }  and  in 
1497  he  went  to  reside  in  his  diocese,  where 
he  died  in  1502.  He  was  the  author  of  va« 
rious  works  in  verse  and  prose,  of  which  the 
most  valuable  to  letters  were  his  French  trans- 
lations of  Virgil's  Eneid  and  Ovid's  Epistles. 
A  translation  of  Terence's  Comedies  has  also 
been  attribtited  to  him,  but  upon  dubious  au- 
thority. It  is  a  remarkable  trait  of  the  times, 
that  his  full  title,  as  the  Reverend  Father  in 
Cod,  Bishop  of  Angouleme,  is  prefixed  to 
some  of  his  amorous  publications.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  /////.-— A. 

SAINT-GELAIS,  Melin  de,  a  French 
poet,  said  to  have  been  natural  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  1491.  He  studied  at 
Poitiers  and  Padua,  and  obtained  so  much  re« 
putation  by  his  Latin  verses,,  that  he  was  called 
the  French  Ovid.  Francis  I.  conferred  upon 
him  the  abbey  of  Reclus,  and  Henry  II.  m^ide 
him  his  almoner  and  librarian.  He  was  jea- 
lous of  the  rising  fame  of  Ronsard,  and  is 
•aid  purposely  to  have  read  a  poem  of  his  be- 
fore the  King  so  ill  as  to  disgust  him  with  it. 
The  two  poets,  however,  afterwards  became 
good  friends.  Saint-Gelais  died  at  Paris  in 
1559.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  intro- 
ducer of  the  sonnet  into  French  poetry,  ftom 
the  Italian  $  from  which  language  also  he 
trsinslated  the  tragedy  of  Sophonisba.  He  ex- 
celled in  epigram,,  and  was  much  given  to 
raillery,  which  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of  proverb, 
•«  Beware  the  pmcers  of  Saint-Gelais."    His 


poems  have  been  several  times  printed:  the 
last  edition  was  that  of  Paris  in  1 7 19.  Moreri. 
Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. -^  A. 

SAINT-JOHN,  Henry,  Lord  Viscount 
BOLiNGBROKE,  a  nobleman  of  great  celebrity 
as  well  in  the  literary  as  the  political  world, 
was  born  in  1672  at  Battersea  in  Surrey.  His 
father  was  Sir  Henry  St.  John,  of  the  ancient 
family  of  that  name.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  and  coheiress  of  Robert  Rich,  Earl 
of  Warwick.  His  early  education  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  under  tlie  direction  of  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  daughter  of  St.  John,  Chief  Justice 
under  the  repidilic,  and  was  attached  to  the 
Presbyterian  sect  i  but  the  impression  he  re- 
ceiveci  from  that  circumstance  was  a  rooted' 
aversion  to  a  party  whose  austerity  was  very 
uncongenial  to  his  disposition.  At  a  proper 
age  he  was  sent  to  Eton  school,  and  thenc< 
transferred  to  Christ-church  college  in  Oxford^, 
and  at  both  of  these  seminaries  ne  gave  indi- 
cations of  extraordinary  talents,  though  im«^ 
peded  in  their  exertions  by  a  predominant  lovt 
of  pleasure.  He  appeared  in  the  world  with 
the  advantag.es  of  a  pleasing  and  dignified 
aspect^  a*  graceful  person,  a  winning  address, 
a  sparkling  vivacity  of  manner  and  conversation' 
accompanied  with  singular  acuteness  and  pene* 
tration,  and  uncommon  powers  of  memory. 
For  some  years,  however,  he  principally  dis* 
tinguished  himself  in  tlie  societies  01  the  gay 
and  dissolute,  though  there  was  no  period  in 
which  he  did  not  devote  some  hours  to  the  ac- 
quisition  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of 
literature.  He  was  the  friend  and  protector  of 
Dry  den  in  his,  declining  years,  and  prefixed  9^ 
copy  of  encomiastic  verses  to  his  translation  of 
Virgil  printed  in  1697. 

About  the  close  of  that  century  Mr.^.  John, 
married  the  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir 
Henry  Winchescomb  of  Berkshire  v.  and  in^ 
1700  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons*  aa 
representative  for  Wotton-Basset,  a  family 
borough.  He  joined  the  tory  party,  and 
attached  himself  to  Harley  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Oxford),  who  in  this  parliament  was  chosen 
speaker.  His^  abilities  appeared  so  conspicuous^, 
that  in  1704  he  was  made  secretary  at  war, 
which  post  he  held  during  the  most  triumphant 
period  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  successes. 
When  Harley  was  deprived  of  the  seals  in 
1707,  St.  John  resigned  his  post;  and  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  former  to  power  in  1 7  lo^^ 
St.  John  was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
About  this  time  he  wrote  a  letter  in  the  pe- 
riodical tory  paper  called  the  ^samiper|.¥^icb 
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gained  him  great  fame  a^  a  party  writer.  He 
tat  in  the  new  parliament  as  knight  for  the 
county  of  Berks,  and  on  him  devolved  a  great 
part  of  the  Tjurthen  of  negotiating  and  de- 
fending the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  His  services 
were  rewarded  by  oeing  created,  in  1 7 1 2,  Baron 
St.  John  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke ;  but  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  of  the  times,  he  him- 
self represents  this  elevation  as  being  "  dragged 
into  the  House  of  Lords  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  his  promotion  a  punishment,  not  a  re- 
ward, as  he  was  there  left  to  defend  the 
treaties  alone."  At  this  time,  ambition  and 
conscious  abilities  appear  to  have  rendered  him 
dissatisfied  with  holding  a  subaltern  station 
under  Harley,  to  whom  he  was,  in  fact,  much 
superior  in  point  of  talents;  and  animosities 
began  to  prevail  between  these  two  statesmen, 
which  terminated,  on  Bolingbroke*8  side,  in 
thorough  aversion.  •«  I  abhorred  (says  he) 
Oxford  to  that  degree  that  I  could  not  bear  to 
be  joined  with  him  in  any  case."  {Letter  to  Sir 
W.  Wyndharru)  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
George  I.  the  seals  of  office  were  taken  from 
him,  and  his  papers  were  secured.  Conceiving 
that  these  measures  were  preparatory  to  his 
impeachment,  he  withdrew  privately  to  France 
in  March  1715*  Application  was  immediately 
made  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  Pretender  to 
engage  in  his  service  ;  but  tliis  for  the  present 
he  declined,  and  withdrew  into  Dauphin^. 
At  length,  an  emissary  having  been  sent  over 
to  him  from  the  Jacobite  party  in  England,  he 
accepted  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  to  the 
Pretender,  with  which  he  returned  to  Paris. 
That  in  this  step  he  was  principally  moved  by 
resentment  and  disappointed  ambition  cannot 
be  doubted,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  had 
no  hereditary  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
iled family,  and  that,  according  to  his  own 
assertion,  he  had  formerly  promoted  the  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover.  A  bill  of 
attainder  against  him  soon  followed,  founded 
upon  six  articles  of  impeachment  sent  up  from 
the  Commons,  chiefly  relative  to  his  conduct 
in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  the  meantime  he 
presently  found  cause  to  repent  of  his  new 
engagement,  since  nothing  could  be  worse 
planned  or  more  weakly  conducted  than  the 
attempt  of  that  year  to  restore  the  Stuarts, 
and  his  good  sense  and  education  led  him  to 
be  equally  ashamed  of  his  Prince  and  his 
associates  in  office.  The  return  of  the  Pre- 
tender from  Scotland  was  soon  followed  by  the 
ilischarge  of  Bolingbroke  from  his  post  of 
secretary,  and  that,  by  articles  of  impeach- 
ment I  so  that  he  had  me  singular  fortune  of 


having  been  m  the  same  office  under  a  real  and 
a  raock  sovereign,  and  having  been  dis- 
missed in  both  instances  with  the  same  tokens 
of  displeasure. 

It  was  now  Lord  Bolingbroke's  great  object 
to  obtain  a  restoration  to  his  own  country;  and, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Paris,  he  procured  a  pro- 
mise of  pardon  from  the  King  under  cerndn  con- 
ditions. Philosophy  having  at  this  time  super- 
seded politics  in  his  mind,he  wrote  << Reflections 
upon  Exile,"  a  work  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  suggest  topics  of  consolation  to  himself 
upon  the  ground  of  unmerited  suflFerings.  He 
also  vindicated  himself  from  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  Pretender's  adhe- 
rents \  and  he  drew  up  a  ••  Letter  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndftam,''  in  which  tie  defended  his 
whole  conduct  with  respect  to  the  tory  party, 
and  gave  So  striking  a  picture  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  Jacobite  counsels  abroad,  and  of  the 
bigotry  of  their  Prince,  as  must  have  had  a 
great  eflTect  in  detaching  the  respectable  En- 
glish tories  from  that  cause.  This  letter  was 
not  printed  till  after  his  death.  Having  be- 
come a  widower,  he  married  for  his  second 
wife  the  Marchioness  de  Villette,  a  niece  of 
Madame  Maintenon,  a  lady  of  great  meritt 
with  whom  he  enjoyed  every  domestic  satis- 
faction. He  remained  in  France  till  1723, 
when,  having  obtained  from  His  Majesty  a 
full  pardon,  he  returned  to  England.    Two 

J  ears  afterwards,  an  act  of  parliament  restored 
im  to  His  family  inheritance,  which  by  his  at- 
tainder he  had  forfeited;  and  he  then  purchased 
an  estate  at  Dawley  near  Uxbridge,  where  he 
occupied  himself  in  rural  cares  and  amuse- 
ments, like  a  man  cured  of  ambition  and  all 
worldly  passions.  One  of  Pope's  letters  to 
Swift  gives  a  pleasing  picture  of  their  noble 
friend  in  his  retirement ;  and  he  himself  thus 
addresses  the  Dean  :  *<  I  am  in  my  farm,  and 
here  I  shoot  strong  and  tenacious  roots:  I  have 
caught  hold  of  the  earth,  to  use  the  gardener's 
phrase;  and  neither  my  enemies  nor  my  friends 
will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  transplant  me 
again.''  But  in  thi^,  Lord  Bolingbroke  either 
deceived  himself  or  wished  to  deceive  others  % 
for  pride  and  disappointment  still  rankled  in 
his  breast.  He  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
a  restoration  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
.Lords  ;  and  conceiving  the  minister,  Walpole^ 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  mortification,  he 
disclaimed  all  past  obligations  to  him,  and  en- 
tered into  a  career  of  active  opposition  as  a 
Writer,  In  various  papers  in  the  Craftsman, 
as  well  as  in  separate  pamphlets,  he  attacked 
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tbe  ministry  'with  great  boldness  and  vigour, 
interposing,  however,  speculations  upon  phi- 
losophical and  metaphysical  subjects.  This 
political  warfare  he  carried  on  for  ten  years, 
when,  disagreeing  with  Pulteney  and  other 
oppositionists,  whom  he  charged,  justly  enough, 
^'ith  private  views,  he  again,  in  1735^  with- 
drew to  France.  Having  now,  as  it  appears, 
really  given  up  any  expectation  of  once  more 
acting  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  public  affairs, 
he  devoted  his  time  and  pen  to  general  topics, 
and  drew  up  *^  Letters  017  the  Study  and  Use 
of  History,"  a  "  Letter  on  the  true  Use  of 
Retirement  and  Study,'*  and  other  works  of 
a  speculative  kind.  His  father,  who  had  been 
created  Viscount  St.  John  during  his  son's 
exile,  dying  in  1742,  he  returned  and  settled 
at  the  family  seat  at  Battersea,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  dignified  retirement,, 
still  occupied,  with  undiminished  powers,  in 
what  he,  doubtless,  thought  useful  instruction 
to  his  countrymen  and  mankind.  His  last 
work  published  during  his  life,  was  "Letters 
on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  and  the  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King,"  1749;  at  which  period  the 
prospect  of  the  succession  of  a  Piince  indebted 
to  no  party  for  his  crown,  seemed  to  him  a  pro- 
per opportunity  to  inculcate  the  royal  lesson  of 
governing  upon  pure  patriotic  principles.  He 
died  at  Battersea  in  November  i75i>  at  the 
age  of  79,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
that  place.  His  second  wife  died  some  ye2rs 
before  him,  and  he  hail  no  issue  by  either 
marriage. 

The  political  character  of  Lord  Boling- 
hroke  is  sufficiently  elucidated  by  the  history 
of  his  life.  It  was  manifestly  that  of  a  confi- 
dent and  ambitious  man,  who  could  ill  brook 
a  superior,  and  was  little  scrupulous  in  the 
pursuit  of  power  or  the  gratification  of  resent- 
ment. As  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  lite- 
rary annals  of.  his  time,  he  demands  a  more 
particular  consideration.  It  is  agreed  that 
among  the  prose  writers  of  his  age  (indeed,  of 
any  age  of  English  literature,)  scarcely  any  one 
can  be  found  who  has  un^ited  more  excellencies 
of  style}  his  elegance,  perspicuity,  and  strength 
being  accompanied  with  that  graceful  ease 
Mrhich.  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  those  who 
have  not  been  conversant  with  business  and 
the  world.  When  he  appears  as  the  corre- 
spondent of  Swift  and  Pope  amidst  a  constel- 
lation of  wits,  he  is  distinguished  by  a  po- 
lished freedom  and  air  of  good  company  which 
constitute  the  perfection  of  epistolary  writing  j 
and  in  his  more  elaborate  compositions  he  is 
equally  free  &om,  the  marks  of  effort  or  con- 


straint. ^<  Whatever  subject  (says  Lord  Chcs* 
terfield)  he  either  speaks  or  writes  upon,  he 
adorns  with  the  most  splendid  eloquence ;  not 
a  studied  or  laboured  eloquence,  but  a  flow- 
ing happiness  of  diction,  which  is  become  so 
habitual  to  him,  that  even  his  most  familiar 
conversations  would  bear  the  press  without 
the  least  correction  as  to  method  or  style.'*' 
Letters  to  his  Son.  With  respect  to  the 
matter  of  his  writings,  those  on  politicat 
subjects  are  in  great  measure  of  temporary 
interest,  and  tinged  witli  his  own  particular 
views ;  but  the  Letters  on  History,  and 
those  on  Patriotism,  are  of  more  general  im- 
port. In  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  however,, 
they  are  rather  superficial  and  declamatory 
than  solid  and  profound.  As  a  philosophical 
moralist  his  Sentiments  are  displayed  with  great 
brilliancy  in  Pope's  <*  Essay  on  Man,"  of  which 
celebrated  poem  the  plan  and  design  are 
avowedly  his,  and  some  of  the  finest  illustra- 
tions, which  are  most  admired  in  their  poetical 
dress,  have  been  found  sketched  by  him  in 
prose.  To  Pope  he  was,  indeed,  for  many 
ycarSj  the  **  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,'* 
the  object  of  his  highest  admiration  and 
warmest  attachment ;  nor  is  there  a  more 
finished  passage  in  all  that  poet's  works  than 
the  encomiastic  address  to  this  nobleman  which 
concludes  the  Essay.  Bolingbroke,  however, 
was  more  directly  exhibited  to  the  public  in 
the  characters  of  an  ethical  and  theological 
writer,  in  his  posthumous  works.  By  his  will 
he  had  left  all  his  manuscripts  to  David  Mallet, 
who,  in  1753  and  1754,  published  **  The 
Works  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Henry  St.  John 
Viscount  Bolingbroke,  complete  in  5  vols.  4to.'* 
Of  these  volumes  a  considerable  part  was  oc- 
cupied by  <^  Letters  or  Essays  addressed  to 
Alexander  Pope,  Esq.  on  Religion  and  Philo- 
sophy." In  them  he  appeared  as  a  declared 
theist  and  oppugner  of  divine  revelation }  and 
in  so  formidable  a  light  were  his  attacks  upon 
the  religion  of  his  country  vieWed,  that  the 
grand  jury  of  Westminster  made  a  formal  pre- 
sentment of  them  as  tending  «  to  the  subver- 
sion of  religion,  government,  and  morality." 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  particu- 
lar survey  of  his  opinions  and  reasonings,  upon 
topics  on  which  he  is  judged  to  have  entered 
with  more  confidence  than  his  extent  of  learn- 
ing would  warrant.^  He  is  charged,  indeed^ 
with  being  at  least  as  dogmatical  as  those 
whose  systems  he  attempts  to  overthrow  ;  and, 
although  in  his  censures  of  the  abuse  of  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and 
his  exposures  of  ecclesiastical  frauds  and  usurw 
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pationd,  he  speaks  the  sentiments  of  many 
rational  friends  of  revebtion ;  the  arrogance 
of  his  tone,  and  the  unmeasured  reproaches 
which  he  casts  upon  divines  of  all  denomina- 
tions, cannot  but  offend  every  candid  reader. 
His  writings  met  with  more  effectual  and  ap- 
propriate refutation  than  the  presentment  of  a 
grand  jury  j  and  their  effects  on  the  public  opi- 
nion seem  to  have  been  much  less  than  either 
the  friends  or  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion 
expected.  Biogr.  Britan.  MonihL  i2/v.— A. 
SAINT-PAVIN,  Denis  Sanguin  de,  a 
French  poet  of  the  1 7th  century,  born  at  Paris, 
was  the  son  of  a  president  01  inquests  and  a 
magistrate  of  the  city.  Having  an  early  in- 
clination to  polite  literature,  he  declined  engag- 
ing in  any  active  profession,  and  entered  the 
cihurch  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  abbacy  of 
Livry,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  a  voluptuous 
Mid  lettered  retirement  He  was  a  disciple  of 
the  poet  Theophile,  from  whom  he  derived  an 
Epicurean  system  of  philosophy,  the  maxims  of 
which  he  gave  to  the  public  in  various  poems, 
written  in  a  light  and  easy  manner,  and  possess- 
ing much  merit  in  that  class  of  compositions. 
Hb  character  vras  so  well  known,  that  Boileau 
in  his  first  Satyr,  enumerating  diings  impos- 
sible, gives  as  an  instance  Saint-Pavin  becom- 
ing a  bigot.  This  implied  attack  upon  his 
faith,  however,  he  took  so  ill,  that  he  repaid  it 
by  a  severe  epigram  on  the  satyrist,  ending  with 
Aese  lines, 

S'il  n'eut  mal  parld  de  personne. 
On  n'eut  jamais  parld  de  lui. 

Boileau  retaliated  in  another  epigram,  in  which 
\e  took  care  not  be  behind-hand  in  sarcasm ; 
ftnd  poor  St.  Pavin  has  been  consigned  to  pos- 
4erity  in  his  works  with  a  contempt  which,  as 
a  writer,  he  did  not  deserve.  His  poems,  con- 
-sisting  of  Sonnets,  Epigrams,  Rondeaus,  and 
Epistles,  have  been  several  times  printed.  They 
are  collected,  with  those  of  Charleval,  in  a 
volume  lamo.,  in  1759*  He  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1670,  having  in  his  last  illness 
experienced  a  return  of  those  religious  senti- 
ments, or  rather,  of  those  apprehensions, 
which  he  had  kept  at  a  distance  during  a 
long  life*  Guy  Patin  in  one  of  his  letters 
mentions  that  the  rector  oi  St.  Nicholas  re- 
fused to  give  absolution  to  St.  Pavin  till  he 
had  thrown  his  will  into  the  fire,  and  l^t 
all  his  remaining  property  to  pious  uses  :  such 
is  the  advantage  that  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion seldom  rails  to  take  of  libertines  in  their 
last  moments  I     Mortrin    SmU  di  LwiiXlV. 


SAINT-PIERRE,  CHARLfisJ&ENBE  Cas- 
TEL  DE,  a  meritorious  but  singular  writer  on 
moral  and  political  subjects,  was  born  in  1658 
of  a  noble  family  at  Samt-Pxerre  in  Normandy. 
He  studied  in  die  college  of  Caen,  where  he 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  geometriciau 
Varignon,  whom  he  took  with  him  to  Paris, 
settling  upon  him.  an  annuity  out  of  his  own 
ftioderate  patrimony.  Saint-PieiTe  was  brought 
up  to  the  church,  and  by  his  family  interest  ob- 
tained the  place  of  first  almoner  to  Madame, 
and  an  abbacy.  No  man,  however,  was  less  of 
a  courtier,  or  more  moderate  in  his  views  of 
advancement ;  and  his  great  passion  was  to  in- 
struct and  improve  mankind  by  his  writings. 
These  were  exclusively  of  the  useful  kind,  and 
wholly  destitute  of  eloquence  and  amenity; 
yet  his  speculations  on  philosophical  grammar 
opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  French  aca- 
demy in  1 695*  He  acquired  a  fund  of  politi- 
cal Knowledge,  which  caused  the  Cardinal  de 
Polignac  to  carry  him  with  him  to  the  confer 
rences  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  The  work  of 
peace-making  was  one,  indeed,  in  which  he 
could  participate  with  peculiar  pleasure,  for  he 
was  the  determined  enemy  of  war ;  and  one  of 
his  favourite  projects  was  the  establishment  of 
a  kind  of  European  diet  which  should  ensure  a 
perpetual  peace.  This  plan  he  sent  to  Cardinal 
Fleury,  who,  though  a  pacific  minister,  wat 
sufficiently  aware  of  its  practical  difficulties^ 
and  told  tne  author  that  he  had  forgotten  one 
preliminary    article,    which    was,    the    dele* 

Jation  of  a  company  of  missionaries  to 
ispose  the  hearts  of  die  Princes  of  Europe 
to  submit  to  such  a  diet.  Saint-Pierre  was 
by  character  a  projector,  but  all  his  schemes 
were  turned  to  the  promotion  of  the  public 
good,  though  sometimes  in  whimsical  in« 
stances.  Thus  he  proposed  plans  of  ren- 
dering useful,  sermons,  dukes  and  peers, 
bad  books,  romances,  and  Catechisms.  Ii| 
all  his  works,  however,  he  shows  himself  the 
foe  of  tyranny,  intolerance,  and  oppression 
of  every  kind,  and  pleads  the  cause  of  the 
people  with  an  energy  and  freedom  that  are 
highly  honourable  to  his  patriotism.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  in  his  time  who  saw  clearly 
into  the  mischiefs  of  the  splendid  profusions 
and  brilliant  conquests  of  Louis  XTV-,  and  the 
only  one  who  dared  openly  to  express  his  sen- 
timents. After  the  death  of  that  monarch  he 
published  a  work  in  which  he  treated  his  me» 
mory  with  so  little  respect,  that  the  French 
Academy,  which  for  so  many  years  had  been 
employed  in  heaping  incense  upon  LouiSf  on 
^e  motion  of  Polignacy  excluded  the  auihot 
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from  his  seat,  Pbiiteiielle  alone  giving  a  vote  in 
his  Favour.  The  Regent  would  not  sufFer  his 
place  to  be  occupied  by  another,  but  his  ex* 
elusion  continued  for  life  a  signal  example  of 
the  degradation  sustained  by  letters  from  sub- 
serviency to  a  court!  The  Abb6  also  gave 
offence  by  writing  against  the  celibacy  of  the 
clerey ;  but  as  he  had  established  a  character 
for  free  speaking,  no  particular  notice  was  taken 
of  this  deviation  from  orthodoxy.  He  was 
highly  respectable  in  private  life ;  modest,  un- 
assuming, thoroughly  upright  and  philanthro- 
pical  in  the  truest  sense.  He  even  introduced 
into  the  French  language  the  word  iienfdisance, 
and  his  life  was  spent  in  practising  its  duties. 
He  adopted  several  orphans,  whom  he  edu- 
cated to  useful  trades,  not  dependent  on  fashion  y 
as  he  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  progressive 
melioration  of  mankind  (in  which  he  was  a 
believer)  every  thing  which  had  not  utility  for 
its  basis  would  be  obliterated.  Being  free 
from  vanity,  he  was  not  mortified  with  the 
neglect  and  criticism  his  works  Experienced,  as 
he  hoped  that  his  ideas  would  in  the  end  make 
an  impression,  and  effect  was  all  he  looked  to. 
He  did  not  shine  in  society,  yet  occasionally  he 
8aid  things  that  were  rememoered.  His  works, 
which  amount  to  from  25  to  30  volumes,  were 
little  read  when  new,  and  are  now  so  much 
forgotten,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  tran* 
scribe  their  titles.  They  contain  (says  D' Alem- 
bert)  ideas  sometimes  singular,  sometimes  im- 
practicable, sometimes  trifling;  and  truths 
which,  though  not  common  at  the  time  he 
Wrote,  are  now  become  trite.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  his  writings  was  a  <<  Memo- 
rial on  the  Establishment  of  a  proportional 
Taille,"  which  greatly  contributed  to  alleviate 
the  tyranny  of  arbitrary  taxation  in  France. 

This  truly  worthy  man  died  with  perfect 
tranquillity  in  1743,  at  the  age  of  85,  esteemed 
by  all  the  liberal,  but  still  the  object  of  courtly 
and  ecclesiastical  rancour.  The  Bishop  of 
Mirepoixj  preceptor  to  the  royal  children,  ob- 
tained a  prohibition  to  his  successor  in  the 
academy  from  paying  the  usual  tribute  of 
praise  to  ^  deceased  member;  but  such  a  slight 
can  now  only  injure  the  memory  of  him  who 
ofiered  it.  Moreri*  jyAlemhert  Eloges 
Academ.  • —  A. 

SAINT-REAL,  CisAR  Vichard  de,  a  mis- 
cellaneous writer  of  the  17th  century,  was 
bom 'at  Chambery,  where  his  father  was  a 
counsellor ^to  the  senate.  He  came  at  an  early 
age  to  Paris,  where  the  vivacity  of  his  parts 
caused  him  to  be  well  received.  He  lived  for 
tome  time  with  the  noted  historian  Varillasj 


from  whom  he  probably  imbibed  a  taste  for 
romancing,  and  who  accused  him  of  secreting 
some  of  his  papers.  In  1675  \ie  returned  to 
Chambery,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  England.  He  remained  there  but  a 
short  time,  and  returning  to  Paris,  passed 
many  years  in  that  capital  as  a  man  of  letters^ 
under  the  character  of  an  abb£,  without  title 
or  benefice.  His  works  involved  him  in  seve-* 
ral  literary  disputes,  one  of  which  was  with 
the  celebrated  Arnauld,  who  accused  him  of  a 
propensity  to  socinianism.  He  had  the  foible 
of  being  extremely  sensible  to  criticism,  and 
was  hot  and  impetuous  in  controversy,  but 
otherwise  was  of  an  estimable  character.  He 
died  at  Chambery  in  1692*  As  a  writer,  the 
Abbe  Saint  Real  is  accounted  to  exhibit  a  lively 
imagination,  depth  and  acuteness  of  thinkings 
and  variety  of  knowledge,  but  not  always 
guided  by  correct  taste.  Of  his  works,  the 
best  known  are  his  Histories  of  the  Conspiracy 
of  Venice,  and  of  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II.9 
both  of  them  interesting  pieces,  but  intermixed 
with  fictitious  circumstances  to  heighten  the 
effect.  The  first  has  been  made  the  ground- 
work of  Otway's  "  Venice  preserved.'*  Several 
collections  of  the  works  of  St.  Real  have  been 
printed,  some  of  which  contain  various  pieces 
belonging  to  other  writers.  The  latest  edition 
is  that  of  the  Abb6  Perau  in  8  vols.  lamo.f 
1757.     Moreri.     Nouv.  Diet,  Hi//. -— A. 

SAINT-SIMON,  Louis  de  Rovroi  Duke 
of,  a  distinguished  French  nobleman,  the  son 
of  a  duke  of  the  same  title,  was  born  in  1675* 
He  entered  young  into  the  army,  and  served  on 
various  occasions  from  1692  to  the  peace  of 
1697.  His  talents,  however,  were  better 
adapted  to  civil  employments ;  and  he  was 
appointed,  in  1721,  amoassador-eztraordinary 
to  the  court  of  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
manding the  Infanta  in  marriage  for  Louis  XV. 
The  Duke  was  much  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Regent-duke  of  Orleans,  who  benefited  by  hit 
prudent  advice,  whenever  he  had  the  resolution 
to  follow  it.  He  finally  retired  to  his  estate, 
where  he  maintained  the  character  of  an- austere 
religionist,  but  charitable  and  beneficent ;  and 
in  this  retreat  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  al« 
most  forgotten  by  the  worid,  Saint-Simon, 
having  seen  much  of  the  most  corrupt  part  of 
society  and  manners  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  regency,  had  imbibed  a  bad  opinion  of 
mankind,  which  rendered  him  caustic  and  mis* 
anthrophical,  and  prone  to  impute  actions  to 
the  worst  motives.  He  was  also  weakly  pre* 
judic^d  in  favour  of  nobility,  and  thought 
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ibe  most  trifling  circumstances  connected  with 
it  matters  of  great  importance.  He  was^ 
however^  fundamentally  a  man  of  principle^ 
upright  and  veracious^  and  one  who  freely  spoke 
his  mind.  All  these  qualities  are  manifest  in 
the  *^  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  Regency,'*  which  he  composed  in  his  re- 
treat, and  which  have  been  published  since  his 
death.  They  consist  of  a  great  variety  of  anec- 
dotes relative  to  persons  and  incidents,  inter- 
spersed with  portraits  drawn  with  a  strong  but 
a  dark  pencil  j  the  whole  making  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  secret  history  and  biography  of 
those  tipies.  His  style  is  energetic,  though 
often  incorrect,  obscure,  and  involved.  Of 
this  work  a  mutilated  abridgment  was  first  pub- 
lished in  3  vols.  8vo.,  1788,  followed  in  1789 
by  a  supplement  in  4  vols.  A  complete  edition 
was  printed  at  Strasburg,  in  13  vols.  8vo., 
1 79 1,  with  the  addition  of  several  original 
pieces  for  the  purpose  of  elucidation  or  correc- 
tion.    Nouv.  Diet,  /ft//.— A. 

SAINT-YVES,  Charles,'  an  eminent  ocu- 
liat,  was  born  in  1667  at  La  Viotte  near  Ro« 
croi.  His  family  being  dependents  on  Made- 
moiselle de  Guise,  that  lady  took  care  of  the 
education  of  Charles  and  his  elder  brother  at 
Paris,  and  entertained  them  in  qualitv  of  hei 
pages.  At  the  age  of  18  or  19  he  took  the  re- 
solution of  adopting  a  monastic  life,  and  en- 
tered at  St*  Lazare,  where  he  made  his  profes- 
sion. As  he  manifested  a  disposition  for  me- 
dicine, he  was  employed  in  the  apothecary's 
shop  of  the  house,  and  in  the  meantime  pur<« 
sued  his  studies  in  physic  and  surgery.  At 
length  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  all 
ibe  sick  in  the  house,  and  was  likewise  con- 
sulted by  others.  He  paid  particular  attention 
to  disorders  of  the  eyes,  which  he  treated' with 
so  much  success  that  his  reputation  as  an  ocu- 
list extended  through  the  capital  and  provinces, 
and  even  spread  to  foreign  countries.  He  was 
extremely  .charitable,  giving  his  assistance  and 
remedies  gratis  to  all  the  poor  who  applied  to 
him,  and  often  contributing  to  their  mainte- 
nance during  the  cure.  In  171 1  he  left 
St.  Lazare  and  settled  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Paris,  at  which  time  he  had  so  little  consulted 
hi&own  profit  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
money  to  purchase  furniture.  He  there  conti- 
nued for  many  years  closely  occupied  in  prac- 
tice, by  which,  though  highly  disinterested, 
he  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  He  had  taken 
a  nephew  to  assist  him,  who,  having  quarreled 
with  his  housekeeper,  an  artful  woman .  who 
had  obtained  an  entire  ascendency  over  her 


master,  was  discharged,  and  a  young  matt 
named  Leofiroy  was  taken  in  his  room.  Thi» 
person  took  care  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
housekeeper,  whom,  at  length,  he  married; 
and  St.  Tves  adopted  him  as  his  heir,  and  gave 
him  his  name.  In  1*722  he  published  a  work 
entitled  <<  Traite  dcs  Maladies  des  Yeux  et  de 
leurs  Remedes,"  several  times  printed,  and 
translated  into  various  foreign  languages.  It 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  compendiums 
of  practice  in  this  branch,  and  contains  many 
valuable  remarks.  Some  criticisms  being  made 
upon  it  in  the  Mercure  by  M.  Mauchard,  he 
published  an  answer  to  them  in  the  following 
year.  St.  Yves  died  in  1733,  having  by  his 
last  will  constituted  Leoffroy  and  his  wife  his 
sole  heirs.  This  bequest  was  the  subject  of 
a  law-suit  published  in  the  <^  Causes  celebres," 
by  the  issue  of  which  the  will  was  established. 
Saint-Yves  THE  Younger,  or  the  adopted, 
at  least  equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  his  pa- 
tron in  celebrity  as  an  oculist,  and  made  him- 
self known  in  all  the  principal  courts  in  £u^ 
rope.  Hallert  BibL  Chirurg.  Eioy  Diet. — A. 
SAINTE-ALDEGONDE,  See  MARNDL 
SAINT£-B£UV£,  Jambs  m,  a  veryfamous 
French  casuist  in  the  1 7th  century,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1613.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  in  that  city,  and  applied  with 
such  diligence  and  success  to  his  studies,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  take  his  degrees  in  arts 
before  tlie  usual  age.  By  the  exercises  which 
he  performed  for  his  licentiate,  his  superior 
merits  were  displayed  to  great  advantage,  and 
he  acquired  a  character  for  profound  erudition. 
In  1638,  at  the  age  of  twenty*five,  he  was  hoi- 
noured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  fa- 
culty of  the  Sorbonne.  He  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  doctors  who  were  chosen  by  an 
assembly  of  the  clergy  at  Mante  to  draw  up 
a  system  of  moral  theology.  In  1643,  upon  a' 
vacancy  taking  place  in  the  royal  professorship 
of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  was  appointed 
to  that  chair,  and  filled  it  with  very  great  repu- 
tation during  fourteen  years.  He  had  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  St.  Augustine  respecting 
grace  and  predestination,  and  refused  to  sub- 
scribe the  censure  passed  upon  M.  Amauld. 
Persisting  in  this  refusal,  a  lettre  de  cachet 
was  issued,  which  deprived  him  of  his  profes- 
sorship in  the  year  1656,  and  he  was  also  ex- 
pelled from  the  fociety  of  the  Sorbonne.  At* 
terwards,  however,  he  signed  the  fornitJary^ 
and  was  chosen  theologian  to  the  French 
clergy,  who  assigned  him  an  annual  pension 
of  a  thousand  livres.    From  this  time  he  re« 
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aided  at  Paris,  almon  as  much  secluded  from 
personal  intercourse  with  the  world  a»  if  he 
had  been  buried  in  the  remotest  solitude, 
wholly  occupied  in  devotion,  reading,  and  re- 
solving cases  of  conscience,  and  difficult  ques- 
.tions  relating  to  morality  or  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline :  for  he  was  consulted  as  an  oracle  by 
princes,  magistrates,  prelates,  chapters,  eccle- 
siastics of  all  orders,  and  private  persons  of  all 
ranks.  He  died  in  1677,  when  about  64  years 
of  age.  After  his  death,  his  brother  Jerome ^ 
called  the  Prior  de  Sainte^Beuve^  published  his 
**  Decisions  of  Cases  of  Conscience,"  'tn  3  vols. 
4to.,  and  also  in  Svo.,  founded  on  Scripture, 
the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  the  fathers, 
which  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Catholics. 
The  same  editor  published  from  his  brother's 
papers,  in  1686,  a  treatise  "  On  Confirma- 
tion," and  another  «'  On  extreme  Unction," 
both  in  the  Latin  language.  Morert.  Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.— M. 

SAINTE-MARTHE,  Gaucher  de,  or  Sce- 
▼OLE  (Latin,  Sammarthanus),  a  magistrate 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom.  in  1536  at  Poitou 
of  a  family  distinguished  for  talents  and  merit. 
From  early  youth  he  cultivated  literature  with 
great  success,  making  himself  master  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  exercising  himself  in 
poetry  and  oratory.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  history  and  law,  and  being  not  less  qua- 
lified for  business  than  study,  he  occupied  se- 
veral posts  of  importance  under  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  IV.,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  integrity  and  patriotism.  His 
courage  and  loyalty  were  conspicuous  at  the 
assembly  of  the  states  at  Blois  in  1588.  He 
was  intendant  of  the  finances  in  the  army  of 
Britany  in  1593,  and  in  1594  he  brought 
Poitou  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Henry  IV., 
whose  interests  he  also  defended  with  vigour 
in  the  assembly  of  notables  at  Rouen  in  1597. 
He  was  rewarded  by  the  offices  of  president 
and  treasurer  of  France  in  the  generality  of  Poi- 
tou ;  and  after  a  life  honourably  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  country  and  of  letters,  he  died 
at  Leudun  in  1623,  ^'  ^^^  ^S^  ^^  ^7>  regarded 
as  the  father  of  his  native  city,  which  he  had 
saved  from  ruin  in  the  civil  wars. 
-  The  works  of  Scevole  de  Sainte  Marthe  are, 
a  collection  of  eulogies  entitled  "  Gallorum 
doctrina  illustrium  qui  sua  patrumque  memoria 
floruere,  Elogia,**  1622,  8vo. ;  Latin  poems, 
consisting  of  **  Pxdotrophia,  seu  de  Puerorum 
Educatione,"  a  didactic  poem  in  three  books, 
lyrics,  elegies,  epigrams,  &c.  5  these  have  been 
rery  highly  Qommended  by  several  contempo- 
lary  writers,  and  compared  to  the  best  pieces 


of  antiquity  in  their  several  kinds,  but  the 
praises  appear  to  later  critics  somewhat  exag- 
gerated :  also  French  poems,  of  inferior  merit 
to  the  Latin. 

His  son  AM  was  also  a  Latin  poet,  and  his 
compositions  are  joined  with  those  of  his 
father  in  a  collection  printed  at  Paris  in  4to., 
1632.    Baillet.    Morert.   Nouv.  Dict.Hist.'^'A. 

SAINTE-MARTHE,  Gaucher  (Scevole) 
DE,  and  Louis  de,  twin-brothers,  sons  of  the 
preceding  Scevole,  were  bom  at  Loudun  in 
T571.  Their  resemblance  in  body,  mind, 
and  studies,  was  remarkable.  Both  were 
kings'  counsellors,  and  royal  historiographers, 
and  they  wrote  in  concert  works  which  have 
rendered  their  names  celebrated.  These  are» 
"  L'Histoire  Genealogique  de  la  Maison  de 
France,"  2  vols,  foi.,  1628,  and  1647  5  ^®  '^^ 
edition,  though  the  most  ample  and  exact  in 
point  of  history,  wants  the  genealogy  of  the 
families  descended  from  French  princesses, 
which  was  intended  for  a  third  vol.,  but  it 
never  appeared  j  <*  Gallia  Christiana,''  a  history 
of  the  Gallican  church,  published  in  1666, 
4  vols,  folio  ;  «  L'Histoire  Genealogique  de  la^ 
Maison  de  Beavau,"  folio.  Of  thesewbrothers, 
Gaucher  was  lord  of  Mer6rsur-Indre,  married 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1650 ;  his  sons  were  the 
publishers  of  Gallia  Christiana.  Louis,  lord 
of  Grelai,  also  married,  but  separating  from  his 
wife,  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession^ 
and  died  in  1656.  Both  were  interred  in  one 
tomb.     Moreri.    Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  —  A. 

SAINTE  PALATE,  Jean-Baptiste  de 
LA  CuRNE  DE,  a  French  man  of  letters,  was 
bom  at  Auxerre  in  1679.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  researches  into  the  language  and 
antiquities  of  his  country,  by  which  he  rendered 
himself  so  distinguished  that  he  was  received 
into  the  French  Academy,  and  that  of  Inscrip- 
tions. He  was  aided  m  his  labours  by  his 
twin-brother,  M.  de  la  Curne,  who  lived  with 
him,  and  was  his  inseparable  associate  in 
studies,  cares,  and  amusements.  The  brother 
died  first,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  St.  Palaye, 
who,  however,  from  a  natural  tranquillity  of 
temper,  was  enabled  to  reach  the  age  of  84, 
and  at  80  wrote  a  copy  of  agreeable  verses  to 
a  lady  who  had  presented  him  with  some 
embroidery.  He  died  in  178 1.  He  was  the 
author  of*^  "  Memoires  sur  FAncieqne  Che- 
valerie,"  3  vols.  i2mo.,  an  ingenious  perfor- 
mance, in  which  he  investigates  the  origin  of 
chivalry,  and  paints  in  lively  colours  the 
manners  and  customs  of  that  institution.  From 
his  papers  the  Abb6  Millotdrew  up  ««L*Histoire 
des  Troubadours,"  3  vols.  1 2mo-  He  left  other 
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works  in  manuscript,  which  prove  his  great 
industry  in  literary  and  antiquarian  enquiries. 
. A^«v.  Diet.  Hut.  —  A. 

SAL  A,  Angelo,  a  physician  of  the  17th 
century,  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the 
first  who  pursued  medical  chemistry  in  a 
useful  and  rational  manner.  He  was  a  native 
of  Vicenzai  and  practised  in  his  profession 
at  various  places.  In  1609  he  appears  to 
have  resided  at  Winterthur  in  Switzerland. 
He  was  afterwards  at  the  Hague,  and  at  Ham- 
burgh, and  finally  settled  at  Gustrow,  as  physi- 
cian to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  in  which 
situation  he  was  living  in  1639.  His  works 
were  published  collectively  at  Frankfort,  4to., 
1647,  1680,  1 7 12,  and  at  Rouen,  4to.,  1650. 
Several  of  them  relate  to  the  analysis  and 
preparation  of  medicines  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, in  which  he  employed  much  experi- 
mental skill :  of  these  are  his  <<  Essentiarum 
Vegetabiliura  anatome  i"  <<  Saccharologia  ;" 
•<  Tartaralogia ;"  and  "  Opiologia,"  the  latter 
of  which  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
English.  HalUri  Bibl.  Bdi^  Tiraboschi.  Eloy 
Diet.  —  A. 

SALAHEDDIN  YUSEF  EBN  AYUB, 
usually  called  Saladin,  a  celebrated  Sultan  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  was  bom  A.  D.  11 37  in  the 
castle  ofTecrit, of  which  his  f ather,a  Curd  soldier 
of  fortune,  was  governor.  In  his  youth  be  served 
under  his  father  and  his  uncle  Shiracouh,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  sent  by  Sultan  Noureddin 
into  Egypt  to  assist  the  Fatimite  Caliph  Adhed 
against  his  Vizir  Shawer.  Saladin  accompa- 
nied his  uncle  on  this  expedition ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Shiracouh  in  1168  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  in  the  command  of  the  Caliph's 
armies.  Before  this  time  he  had  been  much 
addicted  to  wine  and  gaming  \  but  he  now  en- 
tirely reformed  his  conduct,  and  thenceforth 
rigorously  observed  the  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
as  became  one  whose  greatest  passion  was  to 
be  regarded  as  the  hero  of  his  religion.  Look- 
ing to  Noureddin  as  the  source  of  his  authority, 
he  followed  his  intentions  in  repressing  the 
sect*  of  AH.  In  1 1 7 1  by  his  order  he  put  an  end 
to  the  dynasty  of  tne  Fatimite  caliphs  in 
Egypt.  The  death  of  Adhed  happening  at 
the  same  time,  Saladin  took  possession  of  his 
treasures,  and  though  nominally  holding  the 
country  under  the  Caliph  of  fiagdat,  and  in 
subordination  to  Noureddin,  he  resolved  to 
make  himself  independent  of  both.  To  this 
end  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Egyptians 
by  a  mild  and  prudent  government;  and  in 
order  to  wean  them  from  the  doctrine  of  Ali, 
be  established  colleges  or  academies  in  which 
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the  principles  of  the  Suniute  theology  were 
taught.    Though  he  occasionally  assbted  Nou** 
reddin  in  his  enterprises  against  the  Christians, 
he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  that  prince,  who 
marched  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  with  a  large 
army  in  order  to  compel  him  to  submission. 
A  temporary  accommodation,  however,  pre- 
vented   hostilities    between    diem ;    and   the 
death  of  Noureddin  in  1174  (see  his  article) 
removed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  Saladin's  am- 
bitious  projects.     Though  he   acknowledged 
Al-Malek,  the  minor  son  of  Noureddin,  as  the 
lawful  heir  to  that  prince,  he  took  measures  to 
seize  his  dominions,  first  under  the  pretence 
of  protection,  and  then  openly  for  hilnself. 
He  reduced  Damascus  and  several  other  places 
in  Syria,  and  besieged  Al-Malek  in  Aleppo, 
but  without  eflPect.     He  also  endeavoured  to 
expel  the  Franks  from  the  maritime  parts  of 
Palestine,  but  was  entirely  defeated  at  Ascalon, 
with  the  destruction  of  almost  his  whole  army. 
Al-Malek  died  in  1181;  and  Saladin,  in  1183, 
became  master  of  Aleppo  by  capitulation,  so 
that  he  was  now  in  full  possession  of  Syria  as 
well  as  of  Egypt,  to  both  which  provinces  his 
title  as  sultan  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Ca- 
liph Nasser.     The  great  object  both  of  his 
religious  zeal  and  his  politics  was  now  to  expel 
the  Christians  from  Palestine  and  recover  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.     His  ardour  was  further 
inflamed  by  the  desire  of  vengeance.     Amaud 
de  Chatillon,  one  of  the  Frank  lords  settled  in 
that  country,  had  not  only  committed  great 
ravages  on  the  Arabian  border,  but  had  at- 
tacked a  caravan  of  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca» 
massacring  a  number  of  them,  and  carrying  the 
rest  into  captivity.     As  this  act  of  hostility 
was '  an  infraction   of  a   convention  between 
Saladin  and  the  Christians,  by  which  pilgrims 
were  to  pass  unmolested,  he  vowed  revenge 
upon  the  perpetrator.      This   threat  he  was 
enabled  to'  make  good  by  his  victory  in  the 
famous  battle  on  the  plain  of  Tiberias  in  1 187, 
when  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the  King  of  Jerusalem^ 
together  with  Chatillon,  the  masters  of  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  and  a  number  of 
knights,  were  made  prisoners.     The  masters 
and  knights  were  immediately  massacred  before 
the  Sultan's  tent,  being  regarded  by  him  as  pro- 
fessed assassins.     Lusignan  and  Chatillon  were 
brought  into  the  tent,  and  the  Sultan  drank  to 
the  former  and  then  presented  the  cup  to  him. 
Lusignan,  after  quenching  his  thirst,  would 
have  passed  the  cup   to  ChatiUon;   but   the 
Sultan  interposed,  and  after  using  very  oppro- 
brious language  to  the  latter,  and  upbraiding 
him  with  his  cruelty  and  breach  of  faith>  told 
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htm  that  his  life  should  be  spared  only  upon 
the  condition  of  turning  Mussulman.  Chatil* 
Ion  rejecting  the  terms,  Saladin  drew  his 
scimetar  and,  cutting  him  down,  ordered  the 
guards  to  dispatch  him  The  King  of  Jerusa- 
lem manifesting  great  terror  at  this  execution, 
the  Sultan  assured  him  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
for  himself;  and  ordered  him  to  be  treated  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  his  dignity. 

The  fruits  of  this  victory  were  the  towns  of 
Acre,  Seid,  Barout,  and  several  others  on  the 
coast,  which  either  capitulated  or  were  carried 
by  storm.     He  then  invested  Jerusalem  itself, 
and  for  a  time  refused  all  offers  of  capitulation, 
and  expressed  a  resolution  to  take  jt  by  storm, 
as  the  Christians  had  done.     At  length,  how- 
ever, the  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence 
on  the  part  of  the  besieged  induced  the  Sultan 
to  listen  to  terms,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Christian  inhabitants  should  evacuate  the  city, 
with  liberty  to  carry  oiF  their  effects,  and  that 
the  Franks  should  pay  a  certain  ransom  per 
head,    or  remain   slaves    to    the    conqueror. 
Saladin  entered    the    holy    capital    in    great 
triumph,   and  fairly  executed  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty.      He  thence  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Tyre,  but  the  destruction  of  his  fleet 
by  the  Franks  rendered  the  attempt  abortive. 
The  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  ex- 
cited equal  grief  and  consternation  among  the 
Christian  powers,  and  the  Emperor  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  the  Kings  of  France  and  England, 
with  several  other  princes,  took  the  cross,  and 
prepared  armaments  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy 
Land.     Succours  arrived  from  various  parts  of 
Europe  to  the  Christians  in  Tyre,  by  which 
tliey  were  enabled,  in  1189,  ^^  undertake  the 
recovery  of  Acre  from  the  Mussulmans.     This 
attempt  recalled  Saladin  from  the  pursuit  of 
other  conquests ;  and  for  two  years  the  fields  of 
Acre  were  the  theatre  of  some  of  the  fiercest 
contests    recorded    by    history   between    the 
Europeans  and  the  Asiatics,  the  followers  of 
Christ  and  Mahomet.     In  one  of  the  first  con- 
flicts the  Christians  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Sultan's  tent,  and  made  a  great  carnage.     In 
another,    SaladiQ  threw  into  the  city  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement.      The  death  of   the 
Emperor  Frederic,  who  had  arrived  with  an 
army  in  Asia,  inspired  the  Mussulmans  with 
hopes  which  were  damped  by  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  Kings  of  England  and  France^  • 
Richard  Co&ur  de  Lion  and  Philip  Augustus, 
at  the  head  of  a  mighty  host.     Upon '  their 
arrival  the  siege  was  pushed  with  so  much 
vigour  that  Acre,  in  1191,  surrendered  to  their 
united  arms.    Philip  upon  this  event  returned 


to  Europe :  but  Richard  remained  on  the  field 
of  honour,   and  after  having  twice  defeated 
Saladin,  took  Caesarea  and  Jaffa,  and  spread 
alarm  as  far  as  Jerusalem.     His  romantic  va- 
lour for  a  time  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  Sultan, 
who,  however,   employed  every  resource   of 
military  skill  and  policy  to  check  the  progress 
of   his   antagonist.      At  length  a  truce  was 
made    between   the  two  sovereigns,    by  the 
terms  of  which  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre 
inclusively  was  ceded  to  the  Christians,  As- 
calon  was  left  demolished  and  unoccupied,  and 
the  rest  of  Palestine  remained  to  the  Sultan. 
The  departure  of  Richard  freed  Saladin  from 
his  most  formidable  foe,  but  his  death  by  dis^ 
ease  in  1 193  put  a  stop  to  all  the  other  desigtis 
which  his  active  ambition  might  have  formed. 
This  great  prince  died  at  Damascus  at  the  age 
of  56,  and  the  loss  of  their  hero  plui^ed  his 
subjects  of  Syria  and  Egypt  into  deep  mourn- 
ing.    He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous  characters   of   that  period,    and  in 
many  respects  showed-  himself,  worthy  of  his 
high    fortune.      Though    chargeable    in   the 
outset  of  life  with  those  unjustifiable  methods 
of  obtaining  power  which  the  ambitious  rarely 
scruple,  and  which  might  be  excused  from  the 
consideration  that  he  only  usurped  from  usur- 
pers, he  employed  his  power  with  great  regard 
to  the  good  of  his  subjects,  whose  burthens 
he  lightened,  whilst  he  benefited  them  by  a 
great  number  of  useful  works  and  establish- 
ments.    In  his  private  expences  he  was  ex- 
tremely moderate,  being  addicted  to  no  luxu- 
rious indulgence,  and  affecting  simplicity  and 
frugality  in  his  appearance  and  mode  of  living. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  magnificent  in  his 
donatiops,  and  was  so  little  of  a  hoarder,  that 
the  whole  contents  of  his  treasury  at  his  death 
were  one  gold  coin  and  a  few  silver  drachms. 
In  religion  he  seems  to  have  been  a  real  fanaticy 
punctilious,  narrow,  and  intolerant.     The  only 
study  which  he  encouraged  was  the  orthodox 
theology  of  his  sect,  and  he  looked  with  con- 
tempt or  aversion  upon  polite  literature  and 
profane  science.    He  was  devoutly  patient  of  < 
injuries,  and  for  an  eastern  monarch  could  not 
be  called  sanguinary.     He  was  faithful  to  his 
engagements,    and   administered  justice  with 
diligence  and  impartiality.     By  his  virtues  he 
obtained  the  esteem  even  of  his  enemies  ;  and 
indeed  the  moral  comparison  between  him  and 
most  of  the  heroes  of  the  crusade  is  much  in 
his  favour.     A.  lasting   proof   of   the   terror 
which  his  name  inspired  in  Christendom  was 
given  by  the  Saladine  tenth,   imposed  by  the 
authority  of  Pope  Innocent  III»  on  both  clergy 
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»fid  laitjr  for  the  support  of  the  holj  war»  and 
which  became  the  foundation  ot  the  subsequent 
tenths  upon  ecclesiastical  benefices  levied  or 
ffranted  by  the  Roman  see*  Saladin  left  a 
tamilj  of  17  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ayoubites. 
Mod*  Univers*  Hist.  Marignym  GMon.^^A* 
SALDEN,  William,  a  learned  Dutch 
divine  in  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at 
Utrecht,  but  in  what  year  we  are  not  informed. 
He  was  educated  in  the  university  of  his  na^ 
five  place,  and  diligently  attended  the  lectures 
of  those  celebrated  theological  professors,  Gis^ 
bert,  Voet,  and  John  Hoombeck.  After  hav* 
ang  finished  his  course  of  academical  studies, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry,  and  in  the 

I  ear  1649  appointed  to  serve  the  church  of 
Lenswouden.  From  this  place  he  was  repioved, 
in  1652,  to  the  church  of  Cockingen  in  the 
diocese  of  Utrecht;  which  he  quitted  three 
years  srfterwards,  for  that  of  Enchuysen  in 
West  Friesland.     In  this  place  he  resided  nine 
years,  and  was  then  called  to  Delft,  where  he 
officiatedas pastor  to  oneof  the  churches  for  thir- 
teen years.    His  last  removal  was  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  exercised  the  ministerial  functions 
till  his  death,  in  the  year  1694.     As  a  respect- 
able testimony  to  his  merits,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinitv  by  the 
University  of  Utrecht,  without  making  any 
application  for  that  honour,  or  being  called 
upon  to  perform  the  usual  preliminary  exer- 
cises*   He  was  the  author  of  an  useful  manual 
for  preachers,  entitled  <<  Concionator  Sacer," 
1668,  i2mo.;  <<  Otia  Theologica,"  1684,  in 
a  large  4to.  volume,  containing  ezercitations  on 
a  variety  of  topics  selected  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  which  reflect  honour  on  his 
erudition,    judgment,    and  critical   acumen  ; 
tf  De  Libris,  varioque  eorum  Usu  et  Abusu, 
Lib.  11./*    i6SSf   8vo.,   originally  published, 
with  a  different  title,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Cbristianus  Libemus  /  and  a  variety  of  trea- 
tises in  the  Dutch  language,  of  which  a  list 
may  be  seen  in  Jasper  Bttrmanr^s  Trojecium 
Eruditum.     Morert.     Nouv.  Diet,  iftx^— M. 
SALE,  George,  a  learned  English  Oriental 
scholar  and  various  writer  in  the  18th  century, 
was  one  of  those  valuable  members  of  the 
republic   of  letters,   concerning  whom   it   is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  scarcely  any  notices 
have  been  transmitted  to  posterity.     At  least, 
if  any  particular  information  concerning  him 
is  still  in  existence,  it  has  escaped  our  re- 
searches.    He  was  a  married  man,  and  had  a 
son,  who  was  educated  at  New-college  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
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Fellow,  and  afterwards  was  elected  to  a  fellow^ 
ship  in  Winchester  College.    Our  author  wa» 
one  of  the  founders  and  first  committee  of  a 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  learnings  esta- 
blished in  1736,  of  which  several  noblemen, 
and  some  'of  the  most  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters of  the  age  were  members.    It  may 
gratify  some  of  our  readers  to  be  informed  of 
the  outlines  of  the  plan  of  such  a  well  intended 
institution.     By  their  statutes,  the  committee 
were  to  meet  every  week,  and  such  works  as 
they  should  direct  were  to  be  printed  at  the 
etpence,  or  by  the  assistance,  of  the  society, 
who  were  to  settle  the  price  of  books  so  printed ; 
but  the  authors  were  to  make  over  their  pro- 
perty in  the  same,   and  their  interest  in  the 
whole  impressions  to  the  treasurer,  in  trust 
for  the  society  ;  or  to  give  such  further  secu- 
rity for  reimbursing  the  expences  of  printing 
and  publishing,  as  should  be  judged  proper  by 
the  committee  \   on  repayment  of  which  ex- 
pences the  security  to  be  delivered  up.    Hie 
managers  were  to  be  24  in  number  \  eight  of 
whom  were  to  be  changed  every  year,  and  not 
to   be  re-elected  till  after  three  years.     No 
member  of  the  society,  as  such,  was  to  receive 
any  profit  or  advantage  from  the  same.     Mr. 
Sale's  services  to  this  society  were  of  very 
short  duration,  as  he  died  in  the  month  of 
October  1736. 

Mr.  Sale  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
great  <<  General  Dictionary,^  and  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  that  translation  of  the  works 
of  Bayle,  which  is  incorporated  with  it.  From 
a  paper  in  the  hand- writing  of  Mr.  Swinton^ 
one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  <'  Universal 
History,"  it  appears  that  Mr.  Sale  contributed 
to  that  work  the  cosmogony,  and  a  small  part 
of  the  history  immediately  following  the  same. 
The  most  important  of  his  productions,  how- 
ever, is  <<  The  Koran,  commonly  called  the 
Alcoran  of  Mohammed,  translated  into  English 
immediately  from  the  original  Arabic;  with 
explanatory  Notes,  taken  from  the  most  ap- 
proved Commentators.  To  which  is  prefixed 
a  Preliminary  Discourse,"  1734*  4to,  This 
is  a  literal,  and  at  the  same  time  elegant, 
version  of  the  sacred  code  of  those  numerous 
nations  who  follow  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  en- 
riched with  notes  abounding  in  entertainment 
as  well  as  information.  The  preliminary  dis- 
'  course,  which  would  prove  an  useful  and  in- 
teresting publication  in  a  separate  volume,  is 
divided  into  eight  sections,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  subjects  :  i .  of  the  Arabs  be- 
fore Mohammed ;  or,  as  they  express  it,  in 
the  Tina  cf  Ignorance ;  their  History,  Religion9 
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Learning,  and  Customs.  2.  Of  the  State  of 
Christianityi  particularly  of  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  of  Judaism  at  the  Time  of  Mo- 
hammed's Appearance  :  and  of  the  Methods 
taken  by  him  for  establishing  his  Religion,  and 
the  Circumstances  which  concurred  thereto. 
3.  Of  the  Koran  itself,  the  Peculiarities  of  that 
Book ;  the  Manner  of  its  being  written  and 
published,  and  the  general  Design  of  it.  4.  Of 
the  Doctrines  and  positive  Precepts  of  the 
Koran,  which  relate  to  Faith  and  religious 
Duties.  5.  Of  certain  negative  Precepts  in 
the  Koran.  6.  Of  the  Institutions  of  the 
E^oran  in  civil  Afiairs.  7.  Of  the  Months 
commanded  by  the  Koran  to  be  kept  sacred ; 
and  of  the  setting  apart  of  Friday  for  the 
especial  Service  of  God.  8.  Of  the  principal 
Sects  among  the  Mohammedans ;  and  of  those 
who  have  pretended  to  prophecy  among  the 
Arabs,  in  or  since  the  Time  of  Mohammed. 
Gentleman^ s  Magaz,  for  I7|6  and  178 1. 
Murphfs  Life  of  Johnson, — M. 

Saltan,  or  SALLIAN,  James,  an  emi- 
nent French  Jesuit,  who  flourished  in  the  17  th 
tentury,  was  born  at  Avignon,  in  the  year 
1557.  He  entered  the  society  at  the  age  of 
21,  and  was  selected  by  his  superiors  to  teach, 
success! vely,  the  classics  and  belles-lettres, 
moral  theology,  and  sacred  literature,  at 
different  seminaries  in  the  province  of  Lyons. 
Afterwards  he  held  for  some  time  the  ofHce  of 
rector  of  the  college  of  Besan^on.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  s^ent  at  Paris,  occupied 
with  the  direction  of  consciences,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  works  mentioned  below.  He 
died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1640,  when  he 
had  reached  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  universally 
respected  for  his  piety,  modesty,  humility,  and 
amiable  manners.  He  published,  <<  Annales 
Ecclesiastici  Veteris  Testamenti,  ab  Orbe  con- 
dito  usque  ad  Christi  Domini  Mortem,"  1618- 
1624,  ^^  ^  vols,  folio,  abounding  in  learned  re- 
searches; an  "  Epitome"  of  the  preceding 
work,  1635,  in  folio  J  "Enchiridion  Chrono- 
logicum  sacra  et  profanae  Historian,"  1638, 
i2mo.  J  «  De  Timore  Dei,  Lib.  IX.,"  1628, 
4to. ;  "De  Amore  Dei,  Lib.  XVI.,"  163 1, 
4to. ;  and  some  pious  treatises  in  the  French 
language.  Sotvelli  BibL  Script,  Soc.  Jes»  Mo^ 
reri.     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.  —  M. 

SALICETO,  GuGLiELMO  de,  a  physician 
and  surgeon  of  the  13th  century,  was  a  native 
of  Placentia,  and  in  holy  orders.  He  appears 
to  have  resided  for  some  time  at  Bologna,  and 
finally  to  have  received  a  public  salary  from 
Verona,  where  he  died  about  1 277.  This  person 
was  a  learned  and  able  practitioner  for  the  time^ 


and  left  writings  which  for  a  long  time  were 
regarded  as  of  high  authority,  though  com- 
peted in  the  barbarous  style  of  the  age.  He 
copies,  much  from  Albucasis  and  others  of  his 
predecessors,  yet  has  many  things  which  ap- 
pear the  result  of  his  own  experience.  Some 
of  his  chirurgical  observations  are  valuable, 
but  he  is  charged  with  having  relied  too  much 
upon  ointments  and  plasters,  and  other  topical 
applications.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  makes 
the  distinction  between  the  nerves  destined  to 
the  voluntary,  and  to  the  vital  or  involuntary 
motions.  He  wrote  both  gn  medicine  and  on 
surgery.  The  first  work,  entitled  "  Summa 
Conservationis  et  Curationis"  was  first  printed 
at  Venice  in  1489,  fol.  His  <«  Chirurgia,"  a 
more  noted  work,  has  frequently  been  edited, 
and  has  been  translated  into  French.  Frehd 
Hist.  Phys.  Halleri BibL  Chirurg.  ^Ay.— A. 
SALLO,  Dents  db,  Lord  of  La  Coudraye, 
a  man  of  letters,  worthy  of  commemoration  as 
the  founder  of  modern  periodical  criticism, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1626,  of  a  noble  family, 
originally  from  Poitou.  His  faculties  opened 
slowly,  but  at  length  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  college  exercises,'  and  applying  to  the 
study  of  law,  was  admitted  a  counsellor  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652.  He  had  an 
extraordinary  passion  for  reading,  especially 
upon  curious  and  uncommon  subjects.  When 
Cardinal  Chigi  was  legate  in  France,  and 
doubts  had  arisen  concerning  his  right  of  pre- 
cedence, M.  Sallo  drew  up  a  treatise,  which 
was  translated  and  printed  in  Holland*  under 
the  title  "  De  Legatis."  "^^he  court  being 
afterwards  in  doubt  whether  Maria-Theresa 
ought  to  be  termed  of  Austria  or  of  Spain,  he 
was  applied  to  on  the  occasion,  and  wrote  a 
learned  and  curious  tract  "  On  Names."  He 
likewise  composed  a  treatise  "  On  Seals,"  as 
well  as  various  pieces  of  the  like  kind  which 
have  not  been  made  public.  It  was  in  1664 
that  he  first  projected  the  "  Journal  des  Sa- 
vans,"  which  he  began  to  publish  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  under  the  name  of  the  Sieur  D'He- 
douville.  Several  persons  were  contributors 
to  this  journal,  and.it  began  in  a  free  style  o£ 
criticism  which  excited  the  loud  complaints  of 
some  noted  authors.  By  means  of  their  pa- 
trons and,  protectors  they  procured  the  sup- 
pression of  the  work  after  the  13  th  number. 
Sallo  then  transferred  the  editorship  to  the 
Abb6  GaUois,  who  contented '  himself  with 
extracts  of  books,  without  any  opinions  of 
them  or  the  authors.  It  afterwards  passed 
into  thQ  bands  of  the  Abb^  de  la  Roque,  and 
the  President  Cousin  \  and  was  finally  com- 
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mitted  to  a  body  of  men  of  letters  appointed 
by  the  chaacellor.  It  was  the  parent  of  all 
the  literary  journals  in  Italy,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  England,  most  of  which  have  been 
Jess  shackled  in  tlieir  plan }  and  with  all  their 
defects,  they  have,  doubtless,  contributed 
much  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  good 
taste.  Salloj  though  a  severe  critic,  was  an 
amiable  and  agreeable  man  in  private  life.  A 
disorder  occasioned  by  his  too  close  applica- 
tion to  study  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  so  that*  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him  to 
his  coach  when  he  went  abroad.  It  probably 
ahortened  his  days,  which  terminated  at  Paris 
in  i66(ff  at  the  age  of  43.  Moreri.  Nouv» 
Diet.  Hist A. 

SALLUSl'.  C.  Crispus  Sallustius,  an 
eminent  Roman  historian,  was  born  about 
B.  C.  85,  at  Amitemum  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines.  He  was  brought  up  at  Rome,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  not  less  for  his  licen- 
tious manners  than  for  his  abilities.  A.  Gel- 
lius,  from  the  authority  of  Varro,  has  recorded 
that  being  detected  in  an  adulterous  intercourse, 
he  was  scourged  by  the  hand  of  Milo,  and 
obliged  to  pay  a  fine  before  he  obtained  dis- 
mission. On  this  account,  when  tribune  of 
the  people  in  the  year  of  Clodius's  assassina- 
tion by  Milo,  he  displayed  great  enmity  to 
the  latter,  as  he  perpetually  did  to  his  de- 
fender Cicero.  His  extravagance  and  de- 
bauchery caused  him  to  be  expunged  from  the 
list  of  senators  by  the  censors  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  Calpurnius  Piso.  Julius  Cxsar, 
however,  by  his  authority  afterwards  restored 
*  him,  promoted  him  to  the  dignities  of  questor 
and  pretor,  and  nominated  him  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Numidia.  In  this  office  he  enriched 
himself  so  much  by  pillage  and  rapine,  that 
on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  able,  faiesides 
a  country  seat  at  Tibur,  to  purchase  a  man- 
sion on  the  Quirinal  hill,  with  extensive  gar- 
dens, that  to  this  day  retain  his  name.  He^^is 
supposed  to  have  died  B.  C*  35»  at  the  age  of 
50.  The  vices  of  Sallust  deserve  a  peculiar 
note  of  infamy  on  account  of  their  contrast 
with  the  rig;id  morality  paraded  in  his  writings, 
which  might  make  him  pass  for  a  Cato.  But 
whilst  the  man  is  despised,  the  author  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  age 
and  country.  His  principal  work  was  a  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  republic  from  the  death  of 
Sylla  to  Cataline's  conspiracy.  Of  this,  some 
fragments  only  remain j  but  we  possess  entire 
two  hist;orical  pieces  of  his  composition, 
«<  On  the  Jugurthine  War,"  and  "  On  the 
Catilluari^n  Cpnspir.^cy,"  whiph  suffice  to  give 


us  a  view  of  his  style  and  manner,  and  to  in- 
spire regret  for  the  loss  of  the  greater  per-^ 
formance.  It  is  agreed  that  the  concise 
energy  of  the  Latin  language  is  nowhere  dis- 
played to  more  perfection  than  in  these  pieces, 
which,  likewise,  in  the  matter,  exhibit  great 
vigour  of  sentiment  and  force  of  narration, 
with  singular  skill  in  sketching  characters. 
His  style  was,  indeed,  criticised  in  his  own 
time  for  an  affectation  in  the  use  of  old  words, 
and  occasional  obscurity  produced  by  boldness 
of  figure  and  excess  of  brevity.  His  reputa- 
tion, however,  stood  very  high  in  Rome,  Mar- 
tial calls  him  «  primus  in  Romana  historic  s" 
Tacitus,  who,  in  some  measure,  made  hin^  an 
object  of  imitation,  quotes  him  as  "  rerum 
Romanarum  florentissimus  auctor j"  and  Quin- 
tillian  compares  him  to  the  Greelt  Thucydides. 
There  are  preserved,  also,  under  the  name  of 
Sallust,  two  orations  addressed  to  Caesar,  «  De 
Republica  Ordinanda ;"  and  two  declamations 
against  Catiline  and  Cicero.  But  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  orations  is  doubtful,  and  the  de- 
clamations are,  by  the  best  critics,  decided  to 
be  spurious. 

Of  this  author  the  editions  have  been  very 
numerous.  Of  the  most  valuable  are  those  of 
Gronovius  cum  not.  var.  Lugd,  B.  1690 ;  of 
Wasse,  Cantabr.  4to.,  i7fo;  of  Cort,  LipSm 
4to.,  17249  1730;  and  of  Havercamp,  Anut. 
4to.,  a  vols.,  1 74a.  Vossii  Hist.  Lot.  TiraboS'^ 
chi.     BibL  Diet A. 

SALMON,  Francis,  a  learned  French 
priest,  who  flourished  in  the  1 8th  century,  was 
descended  from  an  opulent  family,  and  bom  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1677.  Attached  from  his 
early  years  to  a  studious  life,  he  acquired  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  learned  languages,  parti* 
cularly  the  Hebrew,  and  became  an  able  divine, 
as  well  as  intimately  conversant  with  the  fa- 
thers and  councils.  He  also  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  books,  of  which  he  had  formed 
an  extensive  collection.  In  the  year  1702,  he 
was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  afterwards  received  the 
appointment  of  librarian  to  their  society.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Chaillot  near  Paris,  in  17364 
about  the  age  of  fifty.  His  mind  is  said  to 
havd  been  furnished  with  vast  stores  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  he  is  commended  for  his  unaffected 
agreeable  behaviour  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  world.  Young  men  of  a  studious  turn 
were  sure  to  find  in  him  an  able  and  an  affec- 
tionate adviser,  who  liberally  communicated  to 
them  his  knowledge,  and  took  pleasure  in  di- 
recting them  to  such  books  as  were  best 
adapted  to  assist  them  in  their  respective  sub* 
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jectt  of  enquiry.    He  was  the  author  of  **  A 
Treatise  on  the  Study  of  the  Councils  and 
their  Collections)  divided  into  three  Parts,  &d. 
with  Observations  on  the  Authors  who  have 
written  on  the  Subject,  and  on  the  Choice  of 
their  Editions,"  1 724,  4to,    This  work,  which 
is  replete  with  erudition,  was  very  favourably 
received  by  the  learned  world,  and  translated 
into  Latin  by  some  German  writer,  who  pub* 
lished  his  version  at  Leipsic,  in  1729.     It  was 
the  author's  intention  to  have  given  <<  A  Sup- 
plement to  Father  Labbe's  Collection  of  Coun- 
cils," in  several  folio  volumes  %  and  it  appears 
from  the  <<  Scheme"  of  it,  which  he  printed  in 
4to.,  that  he  had  made  considerable  progress 
with  his  collection :  but  from  the  time  of  his 
death  the  result  of  his  labours  has  continued 
in  manuscript.    M.  Salmon  also  had  projected 
an  ^<  Index  Sorbonicus,"   or  alphabetical  li- 
brary, in  which  should  be  given,  under  the 
names  of  the  respective  authors,   their  acts, 
lives,    chronicles,    histories,    books,    treaties^ 
bulls,  constitutions,  decrees,  letters,  &c.,  dis- 
persed throughout  difierent  compilations,  mis- 
cellaneous works,  &c.     On  this  work  he  la- 
boured alone  for  a  long  time,  and  afterwards 
received  assistance  in  it  from  four  doctors  of 
the    Sorbonne;     but    notwithstanding    their 
united  efforts,  it  was  left  in  a  very  imperfect 
state.    The  only  fruits  of  their  labours  which 
were  given  to  the  public  were,  a  «<  Conspectus," 
&c.  of  the  work,  and  <<  Epbtola  plurium  e 
Societate  Sorbonica  ad  illustrissimum  Marchio- 
nem  Scipionem  Maffeium,  de  Ratione  Indicis 
Sorbonicis,  seu  Bibliothecae  quam  adomant," 
1 734, 4to.     Both  these  pieces  were  attacked  by 
Father  James  Martin,  and  a  controversy  ensued, 
for  an  account  of  which  we  refer  our  readers 
to  MorerL     Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.'—'M. 

SALONIUS,  an  eminent  French  prelate, 
who  flourished  towards  die  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  was  the  son  of  St.  Eucherius,  Bishop  of 
JLyons,  but  the  year  either  of  his  birth  or  death 
is  not  known.  He  was  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  Lerins,  under  the  instructions  of 
Honoratus,  Hilary,  Salvianus,  Vincentius,  and 
other  celebrated  men.  That  he  was  afterwards 
elected  a  bishop,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  difierent  ancient  writers  to  whom 
reference  is  made  in  the  first  of  our  authorities. 
It  is  not  known,  however,  over  what  church 
he  presided,  some  imagining  it  to  be  Geneva, 
others  Genoa,  and  others  Vienne.  Cave 
thinks  it  rather  more  probable  that  he  was  his 
father's  coadjutor  in  the  see  of  Lyons,  and  that 
he  assisted  in  that  capacity  at  the  council  of 
Orange,  held  in  the  year  441.    He  wrote 

VOL.  VIII. 


^  Ezpositio  in  Parabolas  Solomonis/'  and 
<<  Comment,  mystic,  in  Ecclesiasten/'  both  in 
the  form  of  dialogues  between  himself  and  his 
brother  Teranus,  and  drawn  up  in  a  perspicitoiis 
and  neat  style.  They  were  pubUdied  at 
Haguenau  in  1532,  in  4to.,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  eighth  vol.  of  the  <«  Bibl.  Patr.**  Cav/s 
Hist.  Lit.  Vol.  L  suh  sac*  Nest.  Dt^in.  'Nouv. 
Diet.  Hist.-^M. 

SALUTATO,  Lino  Coluccio  Pibro>  one 
of  the  restorers  of  literature  in  Italy,  was 
bom  in  1330  at  the  castte  of  Stignano  in 
Tuscany.  His  father,  Piero  de'  Salutati,  a 
valiant  soldier,  having  been  exiled  by  the 
prevalent  faction  in  his  country,  retired  tb 
Bologna  on  the  invitation  of  its  lord,  whom  he 
served  till  his  death.  Cohiccio  receive<^  his 
education  in  that  city,  and  by  his  fadiei^s 
command  applied  to  the  study  of  law ;  which» 
however,  he  deserted  for  rhetoric  and  poetry 
as  soon  as  he  became  his  own  master.  Where 
he  passed  his  youth  is  not  recorded  \  but  in 
1368  he  appears  to  have  h^en  the  colleague  of 
Francesco  Bruni  in  the  office  of  apostolical 
secretary  to  Pope  Urban  V.  It  is  probable 
that  when  this  pontiflF  returned  to  Francef 
Colucdo  quitted  the  papal  court  and  married. 
He  had  at  this  tim^acquired  so  high  a  reputation 
for  eloquence,  that  various  states  and  sovereigns 
sent  him  invitations  to  enter  into  tl>eir  service  ; 
his  attachment  to  his  native  country,  however^ 
caused  him  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Floren- 
tine republic,  of  which  he  was  installed  chan* 
cellor  in  1 3  75.  During  the  long  period  in  which 
he  held  this  employment  he  was  engaged  in 
all  the  important  affairs  that  occurred  in  Italy^ 
and  especially  exerted  himself  with  ereat 
zeal  in  the  attempts  for  terminating  the  schism 
then  prevailing  in  the  Catholic  church.  Such 
was  the  forceof  his  eloquence,  thatGiangaleazzo 
Duke  of  Milan  was  accustomed  to  say,  that 
a  single  letter  of  CoUuccio  did^im  more 
mischief  than  a  body  of  a  thousand  Floren* 
tine  horse.  In  the  midst  of  his  public  occupa- 
tions, he  was  attentive  to  the  interests  of 
literature,  which  few  persons  of  his  time  pro- 
moted  with  more  assiduity.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  concerning  the  corruption  of  the 
manuscripts  of  ancient  authors,  and  the  means 
of  remedying  it  by  the  careful  collation  of 
difierent  copies  \  and  he  himself  collected  600 
volumes,  no  inconsiderable  library  previously 
to  the  invention  of  printing.  His  own  com- 
positions, in  prose  and  verse,  obtained  the 
highest  eulogies  from  his  contemporaries,  who 
almost  equalled  him  to  Cicero  and  Virgil;  but 
the  taste  of  the>  age  wa§  not  sufficiently  correct 
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to  form  a  just  estimate  of  purity  in  writing, 
.and  Coluccio's  Latin  style  is  considerably 
tainted  with  the  barbarism  of  the  period  in 
whidi  he  lired.  He  waS|  however)  a  man  of 
▼ery  extensive  erudition^  and  well  acquainted 
wiUi  the  literature  then  chiefly  in  esteem.  Of 
the  Greek  language  he  confesses  himself 
ignorant  at  the  age  of  6^9  and  it  is  not  pro-' 
bable  that  he  acquired  it  afterwards.  His 
reputation  as  a  poet  caused  the  Florentines  to 
obtain  from  the  Emperor  the  privilege  of  con- 
ferring on  him  the  poetic  laurel  \  but  from 
.some  cause  this  honour  was  not  bestowed  till 
after  his  death.  This  event  happened  in  14061 
the  76th  year  of  his  age^  when,  at  his  public 
funeral)  wnich  was  attended  by  the  whole  city^ 
a  garland  of  laurel  was  solemnly  placed  on 
the  bier. 

,  Of  the  very  numerous  writings  of  Coluccio 
Salatato,  none  have  been  published  ejccept  a 
treatise  <<  De  Nobilitate  Legum  ac  Medicinae/' 
a  sonnet,  some  Latin  poems^and  two  collections 
of  letters,  made  by  Mehus  and  Rigacci.  The 
letters  contain  many  curious  particulars  of  the 
literature  and  politics  of  the  time.  Ttrahschu 
JHoreri,  —  A. 

SALVIANUS,  a  celebrated  presbyter  of 
Marseilles  in  the  fifth  century,  was  most  pro- 
bably born  at  Cologne,  though  for  many  years 
of  hiB  life  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Treves.  He 
18  said  to  have  been  descended  from  a  family 
of  rank,  and  certainly  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
a  liberal  education  while  he  was  yet  a  layman^ 
since  before .  he  went  to  the  south  of  France 
he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  profane  and 
sacred  literature.  He  married  a  lady  who  was 
a  Gentile,  whom  he  was  the  means  of  con- 
Terting  to  Christianity,  and  by  whom  he  had 
ft  son.  Sometime  afterwards  he  removed  from 
his  native  country  to  Provence,  where  he  was 
soon  invited  to  undertake  the  office  of  pres- 
byter at  Marseilles.  According  to  Cave,  he 
began  to  flourish  about  the  year  440,  because 
in  that  year  he  appears  to  nave  finished  one 
of  his  principal  works,  the  treatise  concerning 
Providence  ;  and  from  this  time  his  reputation 
greatly  increased  and  became  widely  diffused. 
He  was  living,  and  enjoyed  a  happy  old  age  in 
the  year  49c,  when  Gennadius  wrote  his 
account  of  him,  observing,  that  he  might 
without  offence  be  called  <'a  master  of  bishops," 
since  he  wrote  many  homilies  which  were 
preached  by  bishops,  not  so  well  qualified  to 
compose  for  themselves.  Such  of  his  pieces 
as  are  still  extant,  are  written  with  such  force 
and  elegance,  particularly  when  he  is  declaim- 
ing  against    the    irregular    manners,  of   the 
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times,  that  he  has  had  the  title  given  to  him  of 
«  The  Jeremiah  of  the  fifth  century."  They 
consist  of  **  De  Providentia  et  Gubematione 
Dei,  deque  Just<$  ac  prxsenti  ejus  Judicio, 
Lib.  VIII. ;"  •^  Adversus  Avaritiam,  praesertim 
Clericorum  et  Sacerdotum,  Lib.  IV.,"  pub- 
lished under  the  assumed  name  of  Timothy  i 
and  "  Epistolse  IX.**  For  an  account  of  such 
of  his  works  as  are  lost,  or  such  as  have  been 
improperly  ascribed  to  him,  we  refer  to  Cave, 
where  the  reader  may  see  a  list  of  their  various 
editions,  of  which  the  best  is  that  published  by 
M.  Baluze,  in  1699,  8vo.  Fabricii  BibL 
EccL  sub  Genad.  cap,  i$cviL  Cavers  Hist*  Liti 
Vol.L  sub  Site,  Nest,  Dupin.  Moreri.  Nauv. 
Did.  Hist.  — M . 

S ALVINI,  Anton-ma&ia,  a  learned  Italian, 
was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  in  1654, 
He  was  professor  of  Greek  in  his  native  city, 
and  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Academy 
della  Crusca,  to  the  perfecting  of  whose  dic- 
tionary no  one  so  much  contributed.  He 
passed  his  life  in  literary  pursuits,  with  a 
general  reputation  for  modesty,  urbanity,  and 
purity  of  morals,  joined  with  extensive  erudi- 
tion* He  died  in  1729  at  the  age  of  76. 
Salvini  published  during  his  life  only  a  few 
small  tracts  on  antiquarian  subjects  \  but  after 
his  decease  a  great  number  of  works  from  his 
pen  appeared,  either  in  a  separate  form,  or 
inserted  in  the  writings  of  other  learned  men. 
He  displayed  his  industry  especially  in  transla^ 
tion ;  his  list  of  metrical  Italian  versions 
comprising  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  \ 
Hesiod ;  Theocritus }  Anacreon ;  many  of  the 
Greek  minor  poets  and  epigrammatists  $  the 
Clouds  and  Plutus  of  Aristoplianes^  parts  of 
Horace  and  Ovid ;  Perseus ;  part  of  Job  and 
the  Lamentations  \  Boileau's  Art  Poetique ; 
Addison's  Cato  and  Letter  firom  Italy  j  and 
several  other  pieces.  Of  his  *  versions  the 
general  character  is  strict  fidelity ;  for  ex- 
ample, he  has  not  omitted  a  single  epithet 
of  Homer,  on  which  account  he  was  obliged 
to  enrich  the  Tuscan  language  with  several 
compound  terms  never  before  hazarded.  There 
are  also  published  of  this  author  <<  Sonnets 
and  other  original  Poems ;"  <<  A  Hundred 
Academical  Discourses ;"  a  <<  Funeral  Oration 
for  .Antonio  Magliabecchi,''  and  some  other 
works.  He  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
work  of  his  disciple  Gori  on  ancient  inscriptions. 

Sal  VINO  Salvini,  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  a  canon  of  Florence,  who  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  175 1)  was  also  a  dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters^  and  published 
<<  Fasti  consolari  delT  Academia  Fiorentina,*' 
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and  the  ^  LWes  of  Magalotti  and  Miglioruc^i/' 
Moreri,    Nauv.  Diet.  Hist.    Saxii  Oxom.  —  A. 

SAMBUCUS,  John,  a  learned  physician, 
antiquarian,  and  historiographer,  was  bom  in 
153 1  at  Timau  in  Hungary.  He  left  his 
natire  country  .in  his  vouth,  and  visited  the 
most  celebrated  universities  in  Italy^  Germany, 
and  France,  travelling  always  alone,  on  horse- 
back, with  no  other  attendants  than  two  mas« 
tiEh,  By  the  depth  and  variety  of  his  acquisi- 
tions he  made  lumself  advantageously  known 
at  the  coiut  of  Vienna,  and  was  appointed 
historiographer  to  the  Emperors  Maximilian  IL 
and  RodolphlL'  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
that  capital  in  1584,  at  the  age  of  53.  Saiii- 
bucus  was  a  benefactor  to  learning  by  the  pains 
he  took  to  discover  manuscripts  of  ancient 
authors,  and  to  collect  medals  and  other  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  He  gave  Latin  transla- 
tions of  Hesiod,  Theophylact,  the  Phsedon  of 
Plato,  and  some  orations  of  Xenophon  and 
Thucydides,  and  edited  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Hesychius,  Hephestion,  ApoUonius,  Philo,  and 
other  scarce  authors.  He  published  commen- 
taries upon  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  notes 
on  various  Greek  and  Latin  authors;  also,  a 
coUection  of  emblems,  with  ancient  medals  and 
coins.  Of  his  original  works  the  most  consi- 
derable was  a  "  History  of  Hungary"  in  Latin, 
intended  as  a  sequel  to  Bonfinius,  and  brought 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian IL*,  which  is  reckoned  an  elegant  and  exact 
performance,  though  not  free  from  partiality, 
^e  likewise  wrote  a  <<  History  of  the  Roman 
Emperors;"  and  published  <* Icones  Medicorum. 
et  Philosophorum  veterum  et  recentium,"  fol., 
containing  6^  portraits  of  physicians  and  philo- 
sophers, with  summaries  of  their  lives.  .  Mo- 
rerL  -  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist.     Eloy  Diet.  —  A. 

SAMERIUS,  Henry,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Manche,  a  small  city  in  the  dutchy  of 
Luxemburg,  an  the  year  1640.  He  entered 
the  society  at  the  age  of  21,  in  their  college  at 
Cologne,  and  during  the  progress  of  his  studies 
^  became  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with 
history,  particularly  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
chronology.  He  was  also  well  qualified  for  a 
missionary  into  Protestant  countries,  bv  the 
uncommon  address  with  which  he  could  as- 
sume a  borrowed  character.  For  this  reason, 
when  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  who  was  then 
a  prisoner  m  England,  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  a  priest  of  the  Jesuit's  order,  he  was 
•ent  into  thi^  country  in  the  character  of  a 
physician.  Under  this  disguise  he  gained 
access  to  that  Princess,  and  attended  her  some 
.:^rs,  officiating  privately  as  her  confessor. 


Finding  at  length  that  the  agents  of  Elizabeth's 
ministers  began  to  suspect  hun,  he  made  his 
escape  and  returned  to  the  continent.  After-^ 
wards  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  into  the 
United  Provinces  \  where,  on  the  capture  of 
Steenwyck  in  Overyssel  by  the  English  auxi- 
liaries, in  the  year  1592,  he  was  discovered 
and  thrown  into  prison.  Through  the  indul- 
gence of  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau,  however, 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  permission  to  re- 
tire to  his  native  country.  He  died  at  Luxem- 
burg in  16 10,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age*  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  which  he  had  em- 
ployed considerable  labour  and  research,  and 
which  is  said  to  possess  the  merit  of  correcting 
an  infinitude  of  errors  by  preceding  writers  in 
the  same  science.  It  is  entitled,  <<  Uhronologia 
Sacra  ab  Orbe  condito  usque  ad  Christum  n»- 
tum/'  1608,  folioi  printed  at  Antwerp.  Sotvelli 
Bibl.  Script,  Soc.  Jesu.    Nouv.  Diet,  f/i^r/.— M* 

SAMONICUS,QuiNTusSERENUs,a  learned 
man  in  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Caracalla,  is 
usually  reckoned  among  the  physicians,  though 
neither  his  condition  in  life  nor  his  country  are 
ascertained.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  learned  topics,  some  of  which  are 
cited  by  Macrobius  and  other  writers  ;  but  the 
only  one  preserved  to  our  times  is  a  poem  (or 
ratlier  a  work  in  verse)  entitled  **  Carmen  de 
Medicina,''  treating,  in  hexameters  of  no  very 
elegant  construction,  on  the  whole  of  medicine 
from  the  head  to  the  feet,but  ina  mannerentirely 
empirical,  with  much  fabulous  and  superstitioui 
matter.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  Geta,  who 
was  accustomed  frequently  to  read  his  books 
addressed  to  Caracalla.  By  the  latter  imperial 
monster  Samonicus  was  murdered  at  a  festival^ 
perhaps  on  accoimt  of  his  attachment  to  Geta* 
He  left  a  copious  library  to  his  Son,  who  was 
also  a  learned  man,  and  preceptor  to  the 
younger  Gordian,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the 
library  at  his  death.  Of  the  poem  of  Samoni* 
cus  several  editions  have  been  printed,  of  which 
the  most  elaborate  is  that  of  Keuchenius,  jtfust. 
1662.^  Burman  has  also  given  philological  and 
critical  notes  upon  it  in  his  Poetx  Lat.  minoi^s. 
Morgagni  differs  from  other  critics  in  attribute 
ing  diis  poem  to  the  younger  Serenus  Samoni- 
cus. Fosfii  Poet,  (sf  Hist.  Lat.  Ha/leri  BibL 
Med.     Tirabosehi.  —  A. 

SAMPSON,  Thomas,  a  learned  and  emi- 
nent English  Non-conformist  divine  in  the  i6th 
century,  was  bom  about  the  year  15 17,  and 
educated  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  After- 
wards he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  law,  at 
one  of  the  temples  in  London,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  made  a  convert  to  thf  Protcttafit 
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feligion.    Soon  after  he  proved  the  instrument 
of  conrerting  to  the  reformed  futh  John  Brad- 
ford»  the  famous  martyr  in  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
In  the  year  i  C49f  he  was  admitted  to  holy  or- 
ders by  Archoi^p  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Rid- 
ley I  on  which  occasion^  at  his  request^  those 
mebtea  dispensed  with  the  habits.    He  now 
Decame  rector  of  All-hallows,   Bread-street, 
London,  and  continued  to  be  a  very  popular 
preacher  during  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  made  Dean  of 
Chichester.      Upon  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  restoration  of  popery,  he  with- 
drew into  concealment ;  but  had  the  courage, 
nevertheless,  to  be  concerned  with  Richard 
Chambers,  a  zealous  Protestant,  in  collecting 
money  from  the  citizens  of  London,  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  scholars  in  the  universities  who 
had  imbibed  the  reformed  doctrines.      The 
part  which  he  took  in  this  business  being  dift* 
covered,  he  found  it  necessary  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, together  with  his  wife,  who  was  niece  to 
Bishop  Latimer.    The  place  which  he  chose 
for  his  asylum  was  Strasburg,  where  he  applied 
himself  closely  to  theological  studies,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  the  learned  Tremellius*    On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  became  a  frequent 
and  popular  preacher  in  London,  and  other 
parts  of  England,  particularly   the  northern 
counties.     In  the  year  1560,  the  Queen  in- 
tended to  promote  him  to   the  bishopric  of 
Norwich;    but  he  declined  that  dignity,  bei* 
cause  he  could  not  conscientiously  conform  to 
the  habits  and  ceremonies.     About  the  same 
time  be  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford.     In  1561,  he  vras  in- 
stalled Dean  of  Christ-church   in  that  city. 
This  preferment  he  retained  till  the  year  1564, 
when  Archbishop  Parker,  who  was  determined 
^o  enforce  conformity  on  the  puritan  party  in 
thechurch, cited  him  before  his  spiritual  tribunal. 
Of  the  pfoceedings  on  thisoccasion  we  have  given 
a  particular  detail  in  the  life  of  the  Archbishop, 
to  which  we  refer  our  readers,  observing  only 
that  the  result  of  them  was  the  expulsion  of 
Mr*  Sampson  from  his  deanery.     It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  in  justice  to  Parker, 
that  he  obtained«6ome  favour  for  Mr.  Sampson, 
though  it  does  not  appear  what  that  was ;  and 
diat  he  strongly  solicited  Secretary  Cecil, ''  that 
as  the  Queen's  pleasure  had  been  executed 
upon  him  for  example  to  the  terror  of  others, 
it  might  yet  be  mollified  to  the  commendation 
of  her  clemency.''     Afterwards  he  obtained 
the  mastership  of  the  hospital  of  William  de 
W^iston  at  Leicester,  and  a  prebend  in  the 
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cathedral  choith  of  St. Paul,  at  London;  and 
the  Queeri  also  permitted  him  to  hold  the 
theological  lectureship  at  Whitttngton-oollege  10 
the  metropolis,  to  which  he  h»d  been  elected 
by  the  cloth-worker's  company.    In  the  year 
1574,  he  sufiered  so  much  from  the  efiects  of 
a  paralytic  attack,  that  he  resigned  his  lectore* 
ship,  and  retired  to  his  hospital,  uriiere  he  spent} 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace,  continuing 
to  preach  and  write  as  long  as  his  strength  per- 
mitted, and  held  in  high  esteem  for  Us  learn* 
ing,  piety,  and  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion. 
He  died  at  that  asylum  in 'April  1588-9,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age.    He  was  the  author  of 
'<  A  Letter  to  the  Professors  of  Christ's  Gospel, 
in  the  Parish  of  All-hallows  in  Bread-street, 
London,"  1554,  8vo.,  which  was  printed  at 
Strasburg,  and  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  his  former  flock  in  their  Protes* 
tant  principles  $  a  letter  against  the  lawfulness 
of  wearing  the  habits,  and  on  other  points  of 
non-conformity,  addressed  jointly  by  himself 
and  Dr.  Humphreys  to  the  ministers  of  Zoi^ 
rich,  of  which  the  substance  may  be  seen    n 
Burnet's  '<Hist.  Reform.**  VoLIII.  p.  3 1 1.,  &c ; 
^  A  Warning    to    take  Heed  of   Fowler's 
Psalter,"  1578, 8vo.,  in  answer  to  that  writer's 
ingenious  and  subtle  defence  of  the  Catholic 
cause  against  the  Protestants ;  <<  Brief  Collec- 
tion of  the  Church  and  Ceremonies  thereof,*' 
1 581,  8vo. ;  <<  Prayers  and  Meditations  apoSi- 
tolic  ;  gathered  and  framed  out  of  the  Epistlet 
of  the  Apostles,  &c.,"  1592,  i6mo. ;    and  he 
also  corrected  and  published  <'Two  Sermons^ 
the  first  of  Repentance  j    the  other  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  by  John  Bradford,"  158 1,  Svo^ 
together  with  some  other  pieces  by  the  same 
author.  IPW/  jftken.  Oxon.  FJ.  L   Brii.  Biog. 
NeaPs    Hist.    Purit.     Toulmiffs  Ed.    Vol.  L 
cb*  V.  vii.  —  M. 

SAMSON,  a  judge  of  the  Israelites,  and 
celebrated  for  the  extraordinary  transactions  by 
which  he  checked  the  pride  of  the  Philistines 
their  oppressors,  was  bom  at  Zorah,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  about  the  year  1 155  B.  C 
He  was  the  son  of  a  person  called  Manoah, 
whose  wife  had  been  long  barren.  This  wo* 
man  was  one  day  accosted  by  a  divine  mes- 
senger, who  announced  to  her  that  she  should 
conceive  and  bear  a  son,  who  would  prove  in« 
strumental  in  commencing  the  emancipation  of 
his  nation  from  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants ;  di^ 
recting  her  at  the  same  time  to  abstain  from 
wine  and  strong  drink,  and  from  all  uncleaa 
meats  during  her  pregn^Uicy,  and  to  suffer  no 
razor  to  come  on  the  head  of  her  future  o& 
spring,  since  he  w^s  to  be  a  Nmtariiif  ov 
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peculiarly  devoted  to  God,  from  his  birth. 
The  same  messenger  afterwards  appeared  both 
to  Manojih  and  his  wife,  to  whom  he  repeated 
what  he  had  before  delivered  $  and  he  con- 
vinced them  that  he  was  no  deceiver,  but 
divinely  commissioned,  by  ascending  in  the 
flame  of  a  sacrifice  which  they  offered  to  the 
Lord.  Upon  the  birth  of  the  promised  child, 
his  parents  called  him  Samson ;  and  as  he  grew 
up,  we  are  informed  that  he  exhibited  early 
marks  of  extraordinary  endowments.  When 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  he  went  to 
Timnath,  where  he  conceived  an  affection  for 
a  Philistine  young  woman,  whom  he  requested 
his  parents  to  procure  for  him  in  marriage. 
Against  this  request  they  at  first  remonstrated, 
not  knowing  that  their  son  was  inclined  to  such 
a  marriage  by  a  divine  impulse,  and  that  it 
would  offer  him  an  occasion  of  avenging  the 
wrongs  of  his  country  on  the  Philistines  3  but 
when  they  found  him  persisting  in  it,  tliey  ac- 
companied him  to  Timnath.  While  passing 
through  the  vineyards  adjouiing  to  this  place, 
Samson  was  attacked  by  a  furious  young  lion; 
and  though  he  had  nwiing  in  bis  hands,  yet, 
animated  by  supernatural  strength,  he  tore  the 
savage  beast  in  pieces  as  easily  and  speedily  as 
,  if  he  had  torn  a  kid.  The  tetms  of  his  mar- 
riage having  been  settled,  and  the  young  wo- 
tnan  espoused,  while  the  requisite  preparations 
were  making  for  the  solemnization  of  their 
nuptials,  Samson  went  to  his  father's  house. 
When  at  the  appointed  time  he  was  coming  to 
Timnath  with  his  parents,  that  he  might  com- 
plete his  contract,  on  tumiotg  aside  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  killed  the  lion,  he  perceived 
tfiat  a  swsurm  of  bejes  had  made  their  combs  in 
the  carcase.  Taking  a  part  of  them,  he  went 
on  eating  the  honey,  giving  some  also  to  his 
father  and  mother,  out  without  informing  them 
where  he  had  found  it.  According  to  t^  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  Samson  gave  a  marriage- 
feast  which  continued  seven  days,  and  thirty 
TOuns  Philistines,  chosen  from  among  the 
bride^  relations,  attended  as  bridegroom's  men 
on  that  occasion.  To  these  young  men  he 
offered  to  propose  a  riddle,  upon  the  condition 
that  if  they  solved  it  within  the  seven  days  of 
the  feast,  he  should  present  each  of  them  with 
a  shirt  and  a  complete  suit  of  clothes,  but  that 
if  they  failed,  each  of  them  should  fovfeit  to 
him  the  same  present.  This-  offer  they  ac- 
cepted, and  called  for  his  riddle;  when  he 
said,  in  allusion  to  the  lion  and  the  honey 
above  mentioned,  **  out  of  the  eater  came 
meat,  and  out  of  the  fierce  came  sweetness.^' 
Having  in  vain  attempted  for  diree  or  four 


days  to  unravel  the  enigma,  they  apjdied  to 
Samson^s  wife,'  desiring  her  to  obtain  the  secret 
from  him,  threatening,  if  she  did  not,  to  bum 
her  and  all  her  kindred,  as  persons  who  had  in* 
troduced  a  stranger  on  purpose  to  plunder 
them  of  their  property.  For  some  time  §amso« 
firmly  resisted  her  entreaties ;  but  at  length, 
yielding  to  her  importunities  and  tears,  he  dis- 
closed to  her  the  mystery  on  the  morning  qf  th^ 
seventh  day,  and  she  communicated  it  to  her 
countrymen,  who  by  this  means  won  the  prisce;^ 
Filled  with  indignation  at  the  treacherous  arts 
by  which  the  secret  had  been  wrvxiff  from  him, 
Samson  went  to  Askelon,  a  city  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  probably  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
war  with  his  nation,  where  by  his  supernatura) 
strength  and  prowess  he  slew  thirty  of  the  inhar 
bitants,  and  from  their  spoils  made  good  his  eiv 
gagements  to  th&  expounders  of  his  riddle.  Disr 
pleased  with  his  wife  for  betraying  him,  he  sudr 
denlv  left  her  and  returned  to  his  fathers  housew 
Tne  marriage  of  Samson  soon  proved  jdie 
occasion  of  further  calamities  to  thePhilistinesi 
for,  finding  his  resentment  against  his  wi£e  su^ 
siding,  he  went  to  Tinmath  with  a  kid  for  zf, 
entertainment,  but  was  denied  access  to  h^ 
by  her  father,  who  told  him,  that,  considering 
his  sudden  desertion  of  his  daughter  as  a  pjropf 
that  she  did  not  possess  his  heart,  he  had  b^ 
stowed  her  in  marriage 'on  another.  At  the 
same  time,  to  pacify  his  rising  anger,  he  ofiere4 
Samson  her  sister,  who,  as  he  said,  was  youi^ger 
and  handsomer.  This  offer,  however,  was 
not  accepted,  and  Samson  departed  with  the  re- 
solution of  taking  ample  revenge  on  the  Phillip 
tines  {at  the  insults  which  he  had  received  i^ 
their  country.  With  this  view  he  collected 
tc^ether  three  hundred  jackalls,  which  might 
be  caught  in  peat  numbers  in  Palestine,  an4 
let  them  loose  among  the  standing  com  of  th^ 
Philistines,  with  burning  tordies  fastened  to 
their  tails,  by  which  means  the  expected  qrop 
was  consumed,  togeth^  with  many  vineyaros 
and  olive  trees.  When  the  Egyptians  found 
that  this  device  for  the  destruction  of  their  pro- 
perty had  been  furojected  by  Samson,  attribut- 
ing It  to  his  resent nient  for  the  injuries  which 
he  had  sustained  from  the  Timoite  and  his 
daughter,  in  the  height  of  their  fury  they  arose 
in  a  tumultuous  body  and  set  fire  to  his  housfti 
causing  both  those  wretched  persons  to  perish 
ia  the  flames,  as  the  original  authors  of  their 
calamity.  This  savage  act  of  vengeance  «n  ft 
family  of  their  own  people,  who  had  no  cott- 
troul  over  the  conduct  of  Samson,  was  soon  n- 
taliated  on  their  own  heads  by  tiiat  extfaofdi- 
nary  maD^  who  feU  on  them  when  asaeodikd 
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on  aome  public  occasion^  and,  in  the  language 
of  the  sacred  text,  f*  smote  them  hip  and  thigh 
with  g^reat  slaughter :"  he  then  withdrew  to  a 
fastness  in  a  rocky  mountain  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  Determined  on  revenge,  the 
Philistines  raised  an  army  and  marched  against 
the  men  of  Judah,  who  durst  not  meet  them  in 
the  field,  but,  upon  remonstrating  against  the 
injustice  of  their  invasion,  received  a  promise 
that  no  hostilities  should  be  committ^,  pro- 
vided that  Samson  were  delivered  up  to  them. 
Upon  this  the  heads  of  Judah  sent  a  body  of 
armed  men  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  who  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  submit  to  be  bound  and  led 
away  towards  his  enemies,  after  having  od- 
tained  their  solemn  oath  that  they  would  not 
themselves  attempt  his  life.  No  sooner  was  he 
brought  in  sight  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines, 
than  they  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  joy,  sup- 
posing tnat  their  dreadful  enemv  was  now  in 
their  power.  Their  triumph,  nowever,  was 
but  of  short  duration :  for  Samson,  invigorated 
by  divine  power,  burst  his  bonds  asunder,  and 
with  no  odier  weapon  than  the  jaw-bone  of  an 
ass  which  lay  upon  the  ground,  attacked  the 
exulting  foe  with  such  irresistible  impetuosity 
and'vafour,  that  he  soon  killed  a  thousand  of 
them,  and  put  the  rest  to  ignominious  flight. 
To  the  place,  where*  his  wonderful  transaction 
was  performed hegavethe  name  of  Ramatb'Lebi^ 
or  tie  JafiHtane-SUI ;  and  it  was  also  signa- 
lized by  another  extraordinary  circumstance. 
For  in  answer  to  Samson's  prayer,  who  found 
himself  exceedingly  thirsty  and  faint  in  conse- 
quence of  his  great  exertion  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  God  opened  a  crevice  in  the  hill, 
whence  a  sprine  of  water  issued  for  his  re- 
freshment, which  was  known  to  posterity  by 
the  name  which  he  then  gave  it,  of  En-Jkore, 
or  tk  Ltvoeatian  Well. 

Some  time  afterwards  Samson  went  in  dis- 
giuae  to  Gaza,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
die  Philistines,  most  probably  with  the  design 
of  planning  some  hostile  measure  against  them. 
He  was  recomized,  however,  at  one  of  the 
public  inns  where  he  took  up  his  lodging  for 
'  the  night ;  and  the  Gazites,  thinking  that  they 
bad  mm  now  secure,  made  fast  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  without  any  noise,  lest  he 
might  be  alarmed  and  contrive  some  way  of 
Mcape,  made  preparations  to  kill  him  in  the 
morning.  But  Samson,  having  by  some  means 
or  other  received  intelligence  of  their  desien, 
nose  at  midnight,  and  by  the  exertion  of  his 
tupemataral  strength  tore  up  the  posts  on 
which  die  gates  of  the  citv  was  hung,  and 
ctnied  both  to  a  ccmsideraDle  distance  from 


the  place,  leaving  them  on  the  top  of  a  hit! 
within  sight  of  Hebron,  where  they  appeared 
a  monument  of  his  wonderful  deliverance  both 
to  the  Isaraelites  and  Philistines.  After  this 
Samson  became  enamoured  of  a  woman  in  the 
vally  of  Sorek,  whose  name  was  Delilah,  who, 
most  probably,  was  a  Philistine  and  a  prosti- 
tute. As  he  spent  much  of  his  time  with  her, 
the  lords  of  the  Philistines  conceived  that  she 
might  be  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  for  be- 
traying him,  and  ofiered  her  a  large  bribe  pro- 
vided that  she  enticed  him  by  her  blandish- 
ments to  discover  the  secret  of  his  eztraordbary 
strength,  and  by  what  means  it  was  possible  to 
deprive  him  of  it;  solemnly  declaring  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  killing  him,  but  only  of 
humbling  him  and  keeping  him  a  prisoner, 
that  he  mieht  not  be  able  to  do  them  any 
more  mischief.  Corrupted  by  their  offers, 
she  engaged  to  use  her  best  endeavours  for  that 
purpose;  and  when  Samson  next  visited  .her, 
as  Josephus  tells  the  story  with  great  probability, 
while  they  were  eatine  and  drinking  together 
and  he  was  caressine  her,  she  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  extolling  his  wondrous  deeds,  and  of 
asking,  how  he  came  to  excel  so  much  all 
other  men  in  strength,  and  if  it  were  possible 
that  he  could  by  any  means  be  rendered  as  weak 
as  the  rest  of  madkind.  Tbr  some  time  Sam- 
son amused  himself  with  deceiving  her,  and 
told  her  at  first,  that  if  he  were  bound  with 
seven  green  withes,  he  should  be  reduced 
to  a  helpless  state.  Persuaded  that  she  was 
now  possessed  of  •  the  wished-for  secret, 
she  gave  notice  to  the  Philistine  lords,  who 
furnished  her  with  the  withes,  and  also  sent 
soldiers  to  be  in  readii\ess  to  seike  Samson,  if 
the  expedient  should  be  found  to  answer. 
While  he  was  asleep,  therefore,  she  bound 
him  fast;  but  no  sooner  did  she  give  the 
alarmi  by  way  of  trial,  that  the  Philistines 
were  about  to  fall  upon  him,  than  he  instantly 
roused  himself,  and  snapped  the  widhes,  '<  as 
a  thread  of  tow  is  broken  when  it  toucheth  the 
fire.**  Similar  was  the  result  of  a  second  trial 
which  he  induced  her  to  make,  by  telling  her 
that  new  cords  or  ropes  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  effectually  confining  him.  As  she  still 
persisted  in  her  importunity  to  learn  the  secret, 
Samson  deceived  her  a  third  time,  by  making 
her  believe,  that  were  the  locks  of  his  long 
hair  interwoven  with  the  web  of  her  loom, 
and  that  securely  fastened  to  the  beam  or  post 
supporting  the  machinery,  which  was  probably 
either  driven  into  the  ground  or  fixed  to  the 
wall  of  the  house,  his  extraordinary  strength 
would  be  subdued.    lUs  experiment  she  uso 
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made  when  he  was  asleep ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  roused  by  the  repetition  of  her  alarm  that 
his  enemies  were  about  to  seize  him,  he  ex- 
erted himself  with  such  force  and  vigour,  that 
he  carried  away  both  the  web  and  the  post  to 
which  it  was  fastened.  Delilah  now  had  re- 
course to  the  arts  of  tears,  prayers,  and  ex- 
postulations, reproaching  him  for  his  want  of 
confidence  in  her  by  concealing  the  true  secret  ■ 
of  his  strength.  By  these  means  she  wearied 
him  out,  ^*  so  that  his  soul  was  vexed  unto 
death."  At  length,  to  satisfy  her  of  his 
affection  he  informed  her,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  that  having  been  consecrated  to  God 
a  Nazarite  .from  his  birth,  his  hair  had  been 
kept  in  constant  growth,  and  his  strength  made 
to  depend  upon  its  continuance  and  increase ; 
but  that  were  he  deprived  of  it,  he  should 
become  as  weak  as  other  men.  Perceiving  that 
she  had  at  last  obtained  the  important  informa- 
tion which  she  wanted,  Oelilah  sent  to  the 
Philistine  lords,  that  their  soldiers  might  be 
in  readiness,  and  then  prepared  for  executing 
her  design  against  her  infatuated  lover.  Having 
by  her  caresses  lulled  him  to  sleep  on  her  lap, 
as  she  sat  upon  her  cushion  in  the  Oriental 
manner,  while  he  was  in  this  posture  she 
caused  his  hair  to  be  entirely  cut  off,  and  then 
alarmed  him,  as  on  former  occasions,  with  the 
cry  that  the  Philistines  were  about  to  fall  upon 
him.  The  change,  however,  which  he  dis- 
covered in  his  language  and  conduct  on  being 
now  awakened,  afforded  sijch  evidence  of  his 
having  lost  his  extraordmary  powers,  that  the 
Philistines  who  lay  in  wait  took  him  prisoner 
without  any  dii&culcy,  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
carried  him  away  to  Gaza,  where  he  was  laden 
with  fetters,  and  condemned  to  the  servile  and 
laborious  employment  of  grinding  corn  in  the 
>  common  prison.  In  this  situation  he  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  till  his  hair  was  grown 
again,  and  his  strength  restored  with  it,  when 
a  great  festival  was  to  be  celebrated  by 'the 
Philistines  in  honour  of  their  god  Dagon,  and 
by  way  of  thanksgiving  for  his  having  delivered 
their  dreadful  enemy  into  their  hands.  On 
this  occasion,  all  the  lords  of  the  Philistines, 
and  some  thousands  of  men  and  women  being 
assembled  either  in  the  temple  of  that  idol,  or, 
as  some  think,  in  a  large  building  erected  on 
purpose  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival, 
Samson  was  sent  for  that  they  might  exult 
over  him,  and  gratify  themselves  by  exposing 
him  to  abuse  and  derision.  As  he  had  been 
placed,  in  order  to  be  seen  by  the  whole 
assembly,  between  two  pillars  which  supported 
the  roof  of  the  building,  he  resolved,  by  the 


Divine  assistance,  to  perform  one  act  niore; 
which  should  humble  the  pride  of  the  criiel. 
oppressors  of  Israel,  and  avenge  on  them  his 
own  personal  sufferings,  though  it  tpust  prove 
fatal  to  himself  as  wdU  as  his  enemies.  After' 
offering  a  prayer  to  God,  therefore,  effectually 
to  strengthen  him  once  more,  he  took  hold  of 
the  two  pillars,  and  exerted  himself  with  such 
vigour,  that  he  shook  down  the  building,  and 
crushed  himself  and  the  whole  assembly  to 
death  in  the  ruins.  Tins  concluding  act  of, 
his  life,  which  was  the  most  wonderful  of  any 
performed  by  him,  took  place  about  the  year 
1 1 1 7  B.  C.  We  sgre  told  that  Samson  had 
been  20  years  a  judee  in  Israel.  Bookof  Judgu 
cb,xiiL — xvi,  Josephi  Antiq.  Judilib*  v.  cap.  viii» 
Ancient  Univ*  Hist*  VoL  IL  b.  i,  ch,  iv,  sect  vrV. 
{5*  y^ol.  IF,  b.  i.  ch.vii.  sect,  viU.  —  M. 

SAMUEL,  a  v^  eminent  Hebrew  prophet 
and  judge>  was  the  son  of  Elkanah,  a  Levite, 
and  bom^at  Ramah,  about  the  year  f  156  B.  C. 
His  mother,  whose  name  was  Hannah,  had 
been  married  many  years  without  having  any 
issue ;  on  which  account  she  was  frequently 
provoked  to  fretfuluess  by  the  taunts  and  in- 
sults of  Peninnah,  another  wife  of  Elkanah, 
who  had  brought  him  several  sons  and 
daughters.  This  proving  particularly  .the  case 
at  Shiloh,  during  the  celebration  of  one  of  the 
great  annual  festival^,  Hannah  sought  for  con- 
solation in  the  exercises  of  devotion.^  While 
she  was  one  day  praying  in  the  Tabernacle,  she 
made  a  vow  that  if  God  would  mciously  re- 
move from  her  the  repKMich  of  .  barrenness, 
and  bless  her  with  a  son,  she  would  dedicate 
him  to  the  Divine  service  from  his  infancy, 
and  lay  him  under  an  obligation  to  observe  Che 
restrictions  pf  the  Nazarites.  On  this  occasion 
she  betrayed  such  uncommon  emotions,  that 
she  attracted  the  notice  of  Eli  the  high-pries^ 
who,  seeing  her  lips  move  for  a  long  time 
without  hearing  her  say  any  thing,  suspected 
that  she  was  intoxicated,  and  reproved  her  for 
appearing  in  such  a  condition  ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  was  undeceived  by  her  sober  reply,  and 
found  that. she  was  earnestly  supplicating  for 
the  removal  of  a  severe  affliction,  he  gave  her 
his  benediction,  accompanied  with  a  wish  that 
God  might  answer  her  request.  Not  long 
afterwards  she  proved  with  chiU,'aml  after  the 
due  period  was  delivered  of  a  son  whom  she 
called  Samuel,  which  signifies  Heard^f-Gody 
or,  Asked'-if^God.  When  the  child  was  weaned, 
or  three  years  old,  his  parents  carried  him  to 
Shiloh,  and,  after  testifying  their  gratitudie  to 
God  by  burnt  offerings  and  meat  ofierinss^ 
dedicated  him  to  the  service  of  God  under  we 
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direction  of  Eli,  informing  the  high-priett  of 
the  vow  which  Hannah  had  made^  and  which 
the  was  now  come  to  accomplish.  As  Samuel 
grew  up>  distinguishing  himself  by  his  pro- 
gress in  wisdom  and  goodness^  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  on  Eli  in  the  exercise  of  his 
sacred  functions,  wearing  a  linen  ephod,  and 
he  had  an  apartment  assigned  him  in  the 
Tabernacle,  within  call  of  Eli'S  chamber.  In 
the  life  of  this  high-priest  we  have  seen,  that 
Samuel  was  honoured  at  an  early  age  with 
divine  communications,  havine  been  apprized 
in  a  vision  of  the  ruin  in  which  Eli's  family 
would  speedily  be  involved.  The  manner  of 
his  being  initiated  into  the  prophetic  office  is 
thus  related  in  the  sacred  writings.  As  he 
lay  one  momins  in  his  bed,  before  break  of 
day,  he  heard  himself  called  by  name,  and 
went  immediately  to  Eli's  chamber,  to  learn 
his  pleasure,  who  told  him  that  he  had  neither 
called,  nor  had  any  orders  to  give  him.  These 
circumstances,  happening  a  second  and  a  third 
time  on  the  same  morning,  Eli  at  length  con- 
cluded that  there  was  something  extraordinary 
in  the  case,  and  instructed  Samuel,  if  he 
heard  himself  called  upon  again,  to  consider 
die  voice  as  proceeding  from  God,  and  re^ 
verently  to  answer,  <<  Speak,  O  Lord  I  for  thy 
servant  heareth.^  This  answer  Samuel  gave 
when  called  upon  a  fourth  ^ime ;  and  he  had 
then  a  revelation  made  to  i  ;m  of  the  heavy 
punishments  which  were  in  store  for  Eli's 
family,  on  account  of  their  excessive  prctf  Igacy 
and  impiety.  -  Ai  soon  as  Samuel  rose  on  the 
fdlovring  day,  he  set  about  the  stated  duties  of 
his  office  in  the  Tabernacle,  unwilling  to  afflict 
the  high-priest  with  the  disclosure  of  what  he 
had  heard ;  but,  upon  being  solemnly  adjured 
by  him  not  to  conceal  what  the  voice  had  de- 
clared, he  communicated  the  whole  of  the 
dismal  denunciation  without  reserve.  Of  Eli's 
behaviour  on  this  occasion  we  have  formerly 
taken  notice.  From  this  time  Samuel  was 
knowh  and  acknowledged  as  a  prophet  through- 
out  air  Israel,  and  God  was  pleased  to  establish 
his  claims-  to  that  character,  by  the  fulfilment 
of  numerous  predictions  which  he  delivered  at 
Shiloh.   .    ^ 

Upon  the  death  of  Eli,  Samuel^  who  was 
about  40  years  of  age,  appears  to  have  been 
immediately  invested  with  the  office  of  judge 
of  the  Hebrew  nation.  A  few  months  after- 
wards,  when  great  multitudes  of  the  Israelites 
were  assembled  to  congratulate  each  other  on 
the  return  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  Samuel  embraced  that 
opportunity  to  expatiate  on  their  national  de« 


generacy»  and  their  conformity  to  the  idobtroaa 
practices  of  their  Pagan  neignbours,  to  which 
thev  might  justly  ascribe  their  public  calamities^ 
and  the  oppressions  wliich  they  endured  under 
the  Philistine  yoke.  As  his  reproofs  made  a 
deep  impression  on  them,  and  they  promised 
a  general  reformation,  he  appointed  a  solemn 
meeting  of  the  nation  to  be  held  at  Mizpeh« 
where  the  people  fasted  and  prayed,  and  ex- 
hibited all  tlie  tokens  of  unfeigned  repentance. 
Their  meeting,  however,  gave  umbrage  to  the 
Philistines,  who  suspected  them  of  a  design 
to  emancipate  themselves,  and  therefore  imme- 
diately advanced  against  them  with  a  formidable 
army.  In  this  extremity  the  Israelites  implored 
Samuel  to  intercede  with  God  on  their  bdialf ; 
and  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  while  the  Philis- 
tines were  drawing  near  to  attack  them,  tliey 
were  thrown  into  such  consternation  and  dis- 
order by  a  miraculous  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  that  they  could  not  withstand  the 
Israelites  when  they  sallied  out  of  Mizpeh,  and 
pursued  them  with  great  slaughter  to  Beth-Car. 
In  memory  of  this  victory  obtained  by  a  provi- 
dential interference,  Samuel  erected  a  stone 
monument  between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  to  whidi 
he  gave  the  name  of  Ebene%erf  or  the  St$tie  tf 
Help.  By  this  blow  the  Philistines  were  so 
humbled,  that  they  not  only  desisted  from 
making  any  further  attempts  against  the  Is- 
raelites  during  Samuel's  administration,  but 
ev^n  suffered  them  to  recover  without  opposi* 
rion  the  cities  and.territoriejs  which  they  had 
taken  from  them.  Samuel's  usual  residence 
was  at  Ramah,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  whither 
the  people  might  resort  to  him  from  all  parts 
with  the  greatest  convenience:  but,  that  his 
government  might  be  rendered  the  more  easy 
to  them,  he  also  made  a  circuit  once  a  year 
round  Beth-el,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  adminis- 
tering justice  and  seeing  the  laws  carried  into 
execution.  After  he  had  continued  thus  to 
act  for  nearly  20  years,  with  the  greatest  in- 
tegrity and  approbation,  knowing  that  ere  long 
he  should  be  incapacitated  by  the  infirmities 
of  age  for  discharging  the  wtiole  of  his  labo- 
rious office,  he  appointed  his  two  sons,  Joel 
and  Abiah,  assistant  judges^  fixing  their  station 
at  Beer-sheb^,  which  was  situated  in  a  populous 
part  of  the  country.  He  had  the  mortification 
to  hear,  however,  that  these  men,  regardless 
of  his  upright  and  pious  example,  basely  pro- 
stituted their  oQce  by  sufiering  themselves  tx> 
be  bribed  to  pervert  justice.  So  mercenary 
and  scandalous  was  their  conduct,  that  all  the 
elders  of  Israel  assembled  and  accused  then^ 
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before  Samuel  of  the  corrupt  practices  which 
Tendered  them  unworthy  of  being  hia  succes* 
^ors  :  at  the  same  time  they  communicated  to 
him  their  desire  of  having  a  king,  that  their 
form  of  gOYemment  might  resemble  those  of 
;the  nations  around  them.  Against  this  design 
Samuel*  remonstrated  in  the  strongest  terms^ 
Axpbraiding  them  with  their  ingratitude  in  wish- 
ing to  renounce  their  theocratic  constitution, 
according  to  which  God  was  their  immediate 
sovereign,  and  forewarning  them  of  the  danger 
of  a  change  which  argued  a  distrust  of  his  at- 
tention to  them^  He  also  laid  before  them  a 
striking  and  pathetic  representation  of  the 
abuses  of  the  kingly  governments  which  they 
wished  to  imitate,  and  informed  them,  that 
such  were  the .  grievances  and  oppressions 
which  they  might  expect  to  take  place  among 
themselves.  Finding  them  unmoved  by  his 
remonstrances,  at  me  command  of  God  he 
promised  to  comply  with  their  request,  and 
dismissed  them  for  the  present,  till  the  prepa- 
rations should  be  made  ibr  the  election  of  their 
future  monarch. 

The  person  designed  by  God  for  the  regal 
dignity  was  Saul  the  son  of  Elish,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  who  was  pointed  out  to  Samuel 
by  a  secret  divine  intimation,  when  he  had 
come  to  Ramah  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
him.  At  that  moment  Samuel  was  going  to 
attend  a  sacrifice,  and  invited  Saul  to  the  fol- 
lowing entertainment,  telling  him  that  he  was 
to  be  his  guest  that  night,  and  that  in  the 
morning  he  would  dismiss  him,  with  all  the 
information  which  he  desired.  At  the  feast, 
Samuel  placed  Saul  in  the  most  honourable 
seat,  and  also  distinguished  him  from  the  other 
guests  by  setting  before  him  the  most  delicate 
lood.  On  the  following  morning  he  told  Saul 
what  was  (as  yet)  to  be  kept  a  secret,  that  God 
had  selected  hixti  to  be  the  first  King  of  Israel, 
anointing  him  at  the  same  time  with  oil,  and 
giving  him  the  kiss  of  homage.  Soon  after 
uiis  Samuel  summoned  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Israelites  at  Mizpeh,  to  determine  by  lot 
the  person  whom  God  had  chosen  to  be  their 
head ;  when  it  fell  upon  Saul,  who  by  Samuel's 
direction  was  brought  out  of  a  place  where  he 
had  concealed  himself,  and  proclaimed  and 
anointed  King  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude.  He  was  afterwards  solemnly  con^- 
firmed  in  the  royal  dignity  by  another  general 
assembly,  which  Samuel  called  together  at 
GilgaL  Before  the  dismission  of  this  meeting, 
the  prophet  called  their  attention  to  his  admi- 
nistratbn  as  judge,  for  which  he  was  account- 
able to  the  nation  ^  sind|  as  his  authority  had 
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now  devolved  upon  Saul,  he  challenged  diem 
to  accuse  him  openly  before  their  new  King, 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  injustice  or  oppres- 
sion against  any  of  them,  that  he  m^ht  make 
reparation  to  the  persons  injured.  Having  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  cleared  from  all  blame 
and  commended  for  his  fidelity  in  his  office  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  people,  he  reminded 
them  of  the  infinite  obligations  which  they  and 
their  forefathers  had  been  under  to  God,  and 
again  freely  reproved  them  for  their  ingratitude 
in  beine  dissatisfied  with  his  government  and 
demandmg  a  king. ,  That  their  conduct  had 
highly  provoked  the  Divine  displeasure  was 
awefuUy  proved  by  the  result  of  Samuel's  ap- 
peal to  God,  whicn  was  immediately  answered 
by  such  a  miraculous  storm  of  thunder  and 
rain  as  alarmed  the  assembly  into  a  confession 
of  their  criminality,  and  led  them  to  implore 
that  the  prophet  would  intercede  with  God  for 
their  forgiveness.  This  he  promised  to  do, 
and  assured  them  that  he  would  yet  continue 
to  be  their  prophet  and  instr^ictor  in  the  will 
of  God,  whose  protection  they  and  their  Eong 
might  eicpect,  if  they  proved  stedfast  in  their 
obedience  to  him,  but  who  would  devote  them 
to  misery  and  ruin,  should  they  become  apos- 
tates from  his  service.  Before  Saul  had  reigned 
three  years,  the  Philistines  invaded  his  kmgdom 
with  such  a  formidable  army,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Israelites  were  struck  with  terror, 
and  fled  into  the  mountains  and  other  lurking 
places,  leaving  their  country  open  to  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy.  In  these  circumstances 
Saul,  with  the  few  forces  whom  he  could 
muster,  encamped  at  Gilgal,  where  he  waited 
for  Samuel  who  haa  promised  to  come  to  his 
assistance.  After  expecting  the  prophet  seven 
days,  without  seeing  or  hearing  from  him,  the 
King  grew  impatient,  and,  fearful  lest  he  should 
be  attacked  by  the  Philistines  before  he  had 
implored  the  protection  of  God  in  the  usual 
way  of  sacrifices,  thought  proper  to  act  him* 
sell  as  priest,  and  to  offer  peace-ofierings  and 
a  burnt-offering.  Scarcely  was  the  ceremony 
over  before  Samuel  arrived ;  and  when  he 
understood  what  had  passed,  he  blamed  the 
King  highly  for  the  step  which  he  had  taken, 
without  his  advice,  and  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  express  directions  of  God  on  such  occa- 
sions. He  also  freely  told  the  Eling,  that  he 
regarded  his  proceeding  in  this  instance  as  an 
indication  of  a  criminal  impadence  of  temper, 
or  want  of  faith,  for  which  he  was  inexcusable; 
and  that  a  repetition  of  his  disobedience  to  the 
Divine  injunctions  would  cause  the  kingdom  to 
be  transfenedfrom  him  to  a  more  worthy  person. 
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Some  years  afterwards  Samuel  had  die 
painful  task  of  amionncing  to  Saul  his  forfei- 
ture of  the  sovereignty,  on  account  of  his 
behaviour  in  the  affair  of  the  Amalekites. 
He  had  been  commissioned  to  execute  the 
Divine  sentence  formerly  pronounced  on  that 
nation^  for  their  insidious  and  unprovoked 
hostility  against  the  Israelites  soon  after  their 
departure  from  Egypty  which  consigned  them 
and  their  property  of  every  kind  to  utter 
destruction.  £ut  he  was  pleased  to  spare 
the  life  of  Agag,  King  of  Amalek,  a  proud 
and  merciless  tyrant,  and  to  enrich  himself  and 
his  army  with  the  plunder  of  the  country,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  command  of  God. 
And  when  Samuel  reproached  him  for  his 
disobedience,  he  had  the  disinfirenuity  to  ascribe 
it  partly  to  a  religious  motive,  tne  zeal  of 
his  troops  to  sacrifice  the  best  part  of  the 
spoil  to  the  Lord,  and  partly  to  his  fear  of 
restrsdning  them  from  preserving  it  for  that 
purpose.  But  such  excuses  could  not  justify 
his  conduct,  and  the  prophet  found  mmself 
compelled  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  God's 
rejection  of  him  from  the  throne  of  Israel. 
Samuel's  language  and  manner  on  this  occasion 
produced  so  deep  an  impression  upon  Saul, 
that  he  acknowledged  his  offence,  and  by  his 
Earnest  entreaties  that  the  prophet  would  in- 
tercede for  his  forgiveness,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  accompany  him  while  he  paid  his  adoration 
to  God,  i!hat  while  he  continued  King  his 
authority  might  not  fall  into  contempt  with 
the  people.  Immediately  afterwards  Samuel 
caused  die  proud  King  of  the  Amalekites  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  then  returned  to  his  house 
at  Ramah.  From  this  time  he  paid  no  more 
visits  to  Saul,  but  continued  to  lament  his 


misconduct,  till  he  was  directed  by  God  to  go 
to  Bediiehem,  and  anoint  one  of  the  sons  of 
Jesse  King  in  his  room.  This  business  was  to 
be  transacted  in  private,  and  the  knowledge 
oi  it  confined  for  some  time  to  the  family  of 
Jesse.  In  order,  therefore,  that  die  suspicion 
of  Saul  might  not  be  awakened,  or  the  elders 
of  Bethlehem  alarmed  at  his  sudden  journey  to 
their  city,  Samuel  was  directed  to  take  a 
young  heifer  with  him,  and  oiler  a  sacrifice 
there,  in  conformity  to  his  occasional  practice 
at  different  places.  During  die  feast  which 
succeeded  ^s  ceremony,  be  discharged  the 
commission  entrusted  to  him  in  the  manner 
already  related  in  the  life  of  David.  We 
meet  with  no  other  particulars  relating  to 
the  life  of  Samuel,  excepting  that  he  afibrded 
Dtivid  a  temporary  asylum  m  die  coUege  of 
the  prophets  at  Naioth  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ramah,  after  his  wife  Michal  had  assisted  him 
in  escaping  the  attempt  of  her  father  against 
his  life.  This  venerable  prophet  died  about 
the  year  1059  B.  C,  in  the  97th,  or  98th  year 
of  his  age,  and  his  loss  was  deeply  regretted 
by  the  wnole  nation  of  Israel,  who  celd>rated 
his  funeral  obsequies  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity, and  mourned  lor  him  a  considerable 
rime.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  die  author 
of  the  books  of  Judges  and  Ruth,  and  of 
the  first  twenty*  four  chapters  of  the  first  of 
the  books  which  goes  by  his  name  \  the  re- 
ftiaininfg  pdrt  of  v^rhicb,  together  with  the 
second  book,  with  the  exception  of  some 
passages  which  must  have  been  added  in  latter 
ages,  being  generally  ascribed  to  the  prophets 
Gad  and  Nathan.  i  &im.  i. — xxv.  passim, 
xfoseph.  Anttq,  Jud.  lib.  v.  vi,  passim.  Ancient* 
Un.  Hist,  t,  i.  ck.  vii,  sect.  vii.  viiu  •—  M. 
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